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PART 1 1-1867-1880 


CHAPTER I 
1867 

THE COMPROMISE WITH HUNGARY.—CONTINUATION OP THR EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY RXICHSRATH.-CONFLICT WITH COUNT BELCBEDI.-HIS 

RETIREMENT.—RE-ENACTMENT OF TnE FEBRUARY CONSTITUTION. 

I must begin this chapter by saying that I wrote it- 
after 1870, but inserted subsequent additions, and 
that I can guarantee the exactitude of all the facts 
narrated. 

The Hungarian Reichstag met on the 19th of 
November 1866, and received an Imperial Missive to 
the effect that his Apostolic Majesty had resolved to' 
g^Vf Vdue consideration to its demands and claims. 
■;'voju n a 
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The-common affairs pf the entire monarchy that were 
to be discussed were specified, and the Emperor 
; expressed a desire that the Beichsrath should examine' 
the proposals impartially and with due consideration 
of the dangers which were threatening the State: / 
The Imperial Government had strong hopes that* 
Ddak and the majority wpuld be inclined to come to . 
an agreement. Tisza and the Left, on the other hand, 
were not yet satisfied with the offers made by his ; 
Majesty and the Ministry, because it was not clear 
whether Count Beleredi’s Federal system or my 
scheme of Dualism would prevail. But in order to 
make both parties as contented as possible, and to 
bring the Agreement with the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives to a speedy conclusion, it was decided in the 
Council of Ministers of the 17th of November 1866, 
the Emperor presiding, that the Minister of State 
and the Hungarian Chancellor should issue a rescript 
which would be even more in conformity with the 
views of the Hungarian Diet, only reserving unity 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs, joint administra¬ 
tion of the customs and of finance, and the revival of 
the provincial governors, etc. At the same time the 
prospect was held out of a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry. The offer was accepted, but without giving 
satisfaction. 

In the middle of December the Court Chancellor 
Majlath came to tell me that the Emperor wished me 
to go to Pesth, that Count Belcrodi was of a different 
opinion, and that it would be a guarantee for the 
latter if he, Majlath, were to accompany me. I had 
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no objection to this, especially as I was very partial ■. 
to Majlath, and I was not offended at feeling myself 
under a sort of police supervision. We left Vienna 
in the evening, arriving early in the morning at 
Buda, where we took up our quarters with Baron 
Sennyey. After a few hours’ rest, we started on foot 
for Pesth. On leaving my room, Majlath said to 
m§: ‘ I seo you have your hat on.’ ‘ I always take 
my hat when going out,’ I replied. ‘ But why a 
silk hat ? You have a very handsome fur cap ? ’ 

‘ I will wear it with pleasure,’ I said, ‘ if you prefer 
it.’ Thus I paid my visits to the notabilities at 
Pesth with my fur cap. Majlath had put on his 
Hungarian breeches immediately after his arrival. 
It was a beautiful winter’s day, and the hill of Buda 
was covered with snow and ice, so that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting accustomed to the slippery ground. 

We visited the leaders of the various parties— 
Eotvos, Cziraki, George Apponyi, and lastly Deak. 
I cannot say that I received a very cordial welcome 
from Deak; his language was rather abrupt, but he 
was not disagreeable in manner, and he was very 
frank in expressing his opinions. As we were leav¬ 
ing, Majlath said to me: ‘ 1 daresay you did not 
think him over polite.’ ‘Indeed I did,’said I; ‘he 
actually helped me on with my coat.’ ‘Oh!’ ex¬ 
claimed Majlath, ‘ that meant a great deal.’ 

Sennyey gave a dinner in the evening. Andrassy, 
Lonyay, and Eotvos were seated opposite to me, and I 
remarked that I was an object of close scrutiny. I 
insisted on our returning by the night train to Vienna 
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our visit not lasting more than the day, in order that 
the newspapers should not invent stories about negotia¬ 
tions. Accordingly, after dinner, we left the house of 
Baron Sennyey, whose hospitality, enhanced by the 
amiability of his beautiful wife, I shall never forget. 

All things considered, my reception on my first, 
appearance in Hungary did not justify Majlath’s 
apprehensions on account of Teleki.* A very 
friendly article had previously appeared in the Peati 
Nrvplo, saying that the last rescript should be 
received with confidence, as I, to whoso name the 
sympathies and the hopes of nations were attached, 
had accepted the responsibility of it. 

The next morning, immediately after our return, 
I was summoned to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
impatient to know my impressions. I took the 
liberty of expressing them in the following words: 

‘ I have witnessed/ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I 
have been here, nothing but a useless exchange of 
rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and ad¬ 
dresses sent here in return. This will not advance 
matters. Your Majesty has expressed the determina¬ 
tion to appoint a Hungarian Ministry under certain 
conditions, and you have already chosen the men who 
are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your 
Majesty were to summon them to Vienna, in order 
that we might negotiate with them here.’ The Em¬ 
peror took my advice, and Andrassy, Edtvos, and 
Eonyay were invited to come to Vienna. This was 
the beginning—I may say the decisive beginning—of 

* See vol. i. p. 338. 
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the Establishment of the Agreement, and. in 1867 and 
1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: ‘ If it had 
•not been for you, the Agreement would never have 
been completed.’ 

The negotiations were hold alternately at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of the Interior. 
I, who had only come two months previously to 
Austria, was indeed able to bring them to a speedy 
conclusion by intervening as the diplomatic member of 
the conference, but the chief task fell to the lot of tho 
Minister of State. I was of opinion that the Minister 
of Commerce, Baron Wiillerstorf, and the representa¬ 
tive of the Ministry of Finance, Baron Becke (who 
was at that time not yet a Minister) should take part 
iu the conference, but Count Belcredi would not hear 
of this. After we had concluded our labours, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
Hungarian Ministry, and it was decided that, as soon 
as tho scheme was accepted by Parliament, the 
Coronation should take place. 

While the Hungarian compromise was thus being 
perfected, affairs had also assumed a new aspect in the 
western half of the empire. 

When I came into office the Constitution was still 
suspended, much to my dissatisfaction, as parliamen¬ 
tary life was light and air to me. This state of things 
became absolutely intolerable when the seventeen 
Biots met in the course of November 1866. The 
Charivari, which ridiculed the simultaneous discussion 
of general political questions at Vienna, Prague, 
Brttnn and Innsbruck, instructed me more than it 
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annoyed me.* An incident in the South Austrian 
Diet, however, when the late Deputy Mtthlfeld 
attacked me without any cause, made patience and 
Bilence impossible. * I myself could not reply, and the 
governor merely remarked that he ‘ could say nothing, 
as the party attacked was absent! ’ After this occur¬ 
rence I declared very firmly to Count Belcredi that I 
was accustomed to be attacked, but not to leave my 
defence to others, and .that I must insist on the' 
summoning of the Reichsrath. 

Numerous conferences ensued, and the result was 
that an extraordinary Reichsrath was convoked. 
This step has been blamed as a violation of the 
Constitution; but for my part I preferred a Reiehs- 
rath of doubtful legality to none at all. 

I must say in all sincerity that I could not 
at first understand the reproach of unconstitutional 
action that was made against me. The suspension 
of the Constitution having lasted more than a year, 
and being, as the word ‘ suspension ’ implied, a pro¬ 
visional measure, the summoning of a Reichsrath for 
the purpose of consultation could not be condemned 
as equivalent to a Coup d’ fttat. At the same time 
a feeling of opposition to the meeting of the extra¬ 
ordinary Reichsrath was shown so unmistakably 
by the populace of Vienna, that I well remember 
one of the leaders of the Bohemian Diet saying 
to me: ‘ We must think twice as to whether we 

* The Figaro bad a very clever cartoon. It represented seventeen organ-grinders 
performing in the BaUplats, and myself at a window, stopping up my ears, and 
exclaiming in the Saxon dialect: ‘ Goodness gracious! I never came across 1 anything 
like this at Dresden! ’ ■ 
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should go to Vienna under the present circumstances, 
and expose ourselves to insults.’ . However, it was 
not this that induced me to advocate the summoning 
of the restricted Reichsrath,* but my sense of obli¬ 
gation towards the Hungarian Deputies who had 
undertaken to carry out the arrangement in 
Hungary. 

My view was that as the Hungarian delegates had 
undertaken the task of carrying out the Agreement— 
in which they were successful, thanks to the salutary 
influence of Ddak—the Government was bound to do 
everything to secure its unconditional acceptance. 
I considered that the best means of doing this was to 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Reichsrath, re¬ 
lying on the fact that with the Agreement the Con¬ 
stitution would again become operative : a calculation 
which proved correct. 

I only discovered by means of a later correspond¬ 
ence, that at that time a misapprehension existed 
between me and Count Belcredi. As he understood 
it, the reservation of an amendment of the Agree¬ 
ment by the Reichsrath was a soils entendu, known to 
the Hungarian Deputies, and accepted by them. But 
those gentlemen, and Count Andrassy in particular, 
expressed themselves to me in a contrary sense. It 
is easy to foresee the not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain course which affairs would have 
taken had the former view been correct. Apart from 
the fact that Ddak would scarcely have consented 

* t. an assembly composed of representatives of all parts of tbe empire except 1 
Hungary. 
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to carry through so immature and. uncertain a proposi¬ 
tion, the state of thiags on this side of the Leitha 
had to be considered. I have already said that d 
priori only a conditional acceptance was to be ex¬ 
pected from the extraordinary Reichsrath. In this 
case there were two means of escape—either renewed 
negotiations with Hungary, or the closing of*the. 
extraordinary Reichsrath and a general election of 
new members. (There could be no question of dissolu¬ 
tion, as the extraordinary Reichsrath was under the 
Constitution only a consultative body, without legis¬ 
lative powers). The country was in such an agitated 
state that an appeal to the doctors in favour of an un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the Hungarian demands 
would have been useless; while on the other hand, 
there was no prospect of the Hungarian Parliament 
proposing an alteration of the original scheme. The 
closing of the Reichsrath would simply have brought 
matters back to the position which was ended by 
my journey to Pesth; rescripts from Vienna, ad¬ 
dresses and resolutions from Pesth, and a hopeless 
deadlock. 

My views finally prevailed, and this was the 
second step by which I advanced the Agreement. 

The other Ministers whom I consulted entirely 
shared my views, and yet two of them, the Ministers 
of Justice and of Commerce, had taken part in 
the September manifesto. The Minister of War, 
Baron John, was my strongest adherent in the 
Cabinet. 

I was so far from desiring the retirement of Count 
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Belcscedi tha* I took pains to represent to his Majesty 
the possibility of his retaining office during the con¬ 
vocation of the restricted Reichsrath. But it was 
necessary to come to a final decision. In a Council 
of Ministers under the Presidency of the Emperor 
which lasted four hours, I stood alone (my colleagues 
maintaining an absolute neutral attitude) in opposing. 
Count Belcredi, who not only had the advantage over 
me in his accurate knowledge of details, but defended 
his views in one of the most brilliant speeches I ever 
heard. When the Emperor dismissed us without 
expressing his opinion, I withdrew with the impression 
that I was defeated. I retired to my room in the 
Ministerial residence, thinking that toy term of 
service in Austria was at an end, as matters had 
reached such a state of tension that my defeat would 
have necessitated my resignation. I remained a long 
time immersed in thought, when a messenger arrived 
with a note from the Emperor to the following effect: 

‘ Please draw up the circular to the Diets in accord¬ 
ance with your proposals.’ 

Next day I became President of the Ministry. 
The task of preparing the circular to the Diets was 
full of difficulties, as it was not easy to represent the 
change of policy in such a light as not to impair the 
Imperial authority. I thought my best course would 
f |>e to attach to the circular (which was to be issued 
ix>the name of the Government) a personal communi¬ 
cation to each provincial Governor. The former 
ended with the declaration that his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty had given orders that an 
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extraordinary Reichsrath should not bo* summoned, 
but that the * Constitutional Reichsrath ’ was tp meet 
at Vienna on the 18 th of March, and that those 
changes in the Constitution which were necessitated 
by the Agreement with Hungary should be submitted 
for its acceptance. 

At the same time notice was given of bills as to 
the election of Delegates for the consultative assembly'' 
on common affairs; also bills relating to national 
defence, to the development of the Constitutional 
powers of the western half of the empire, to the 
responsibility of Ministers, and to the extension of 
the Constitutional autonomy of the provinces, for 
which a desire had repeatedly been expressed in the 
various Diets. 

This return to Constitutional practice in Austria 
gave me no small amount of labour, anxiety, and 
struggles, all of which I had to bear alone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write these words in 
a bitter spirit. In writing my reminiscences, I can 
only narrate what really occurred. Least of all do I 
wish it to be supposed that I was annoyed by the 
homage paid to Schmerling on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the February Constitu¬ 
tion.* No one can have joined in that homage more 
heartily than myself. There is no man in Austria 
whom I valued and esteemed more than Schmerling. 
Much to my regret, I was never in a position to be 
able to be of use to him. Politically, I revived and 

* In 18P6 'The February Constitution ’ was introduced by Herr von Schmerling 
on the 27th February, 18(il. 
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consolidated what he had done, though I put his 
sympathies to a severe test*' by establishing the 
Agreement with Hungary. Yet I have always 
found him the same sincere and cordial friend, and his 
appreciation has compensated me for many an 
unjust judgment. 
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FORMATION OF THE MINISTRY.—BARON BROKE, BARON K ELLERSPKRG, 
CHEVALIER YON IIASNBR, COUNT TAAFFK, CHEVALIER VON IIYK.— ‘ 
DISSOLUTION OF TUB DIETS OF BOHEMIA, MORAVIA, CARINTHIA AND 
CAltNIOLA.—FAVOURABLE ISSUE OF THE NEW ELECTIONS.—SPEECH 
FROM THE THRONE. DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS.—THE GALICIANS. 
—MV SPEECHES IN BOTH HOUSES.—THE MINISTRY OF POLICE. ■ 

When I considered that Count Belcredi enjoyed 
the highest favour, esteem aud confidence of the 
Emperor, I could not believe that my arguments 
had prevailed; I was forced to convince inyself 
that the Emperor found my remaining in office a 
necessity, for reasons apart from the question under 
discussion, and rather connected with Foreign than 
with Internal Affairs. The next day Count Belcredi 
sent in his resignation, and I was immediately, 
appointed President of the Ministry. I thus became 
the head of the three Departments—of the Interior, 
of Public Worship and Instruction,. and of Police— 
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whieh had been tinder the direction of Coffnt Beleredi, 
besides that of Foreign Affairs, the whole woight 
and responsibility of which foil upon me. 

My next task—not a very easy one—was to find 
. Ministers. Those who had hitherto been Count Bel- 
credi’s colleagues—von Komers, Minister of Justice, 
. Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, of Trade, and Field 
Marshal Baron John, of War—remained in office. 
Baron Becke, who had managed the Finance depart- 
: ment on the' retirement of Count Larisch, became 
^Minister of Finance. Baron Becke did important 
service during the negotiations with Hungary. He 
was an admirable man of business, uniting in a remark¬ 
able degree the qualities of application, cleverness and 
perseverance. In both Delegations his intervention 
succeeded more than once in carrying the War 
Budgot. I always valued him highly, and I do 
not remember that he ever had cause to complain 
1 of me.. 

There remained the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Public Worship and Instruction. The 
Ministry of Police did not take up much of my time, 
and it was particularly interesting to me. 

Being naturally unacquainted with the personages 
suited for office, the assistance of Hofrath von Hof¬ 
mann, afterwards ‘ Soktionsehcf/ was most useful to 
me. He occupied at that time a rather subordinate 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had 
been Secretary to the Upper House, and knew the 
various members of it thoroughly. He directed 
my attention to the Governor of Trieste, Baron 
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Kellorsperg. I summoned him to Vienna, and offered 
him the Ministry of the Interior. He declined, lay¬ 
ing that his centralists views were incompatible with 
Dualism. I did not doubt the sincerity of this de¬ 
claration, although I could have retorted that the 
Hungarian Compromise was a fait accompli, and thiSt 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior could haye 
little opportunity of taking part in its execution. I 
accordingly did not hesitate to recommend him, some 
weeks later, to the Emperor as Governor of JBohemia, 
in which capacity I fully appreciated the abilities he 
displayed. 

I selected Hasner for the Ministry of Instruction; 
He had been recommended to me by the Liberals, 
and also by Count Leo Thun, who was at that time 
. still my friend. After several interviews, Hasner 
accepted office, and the day on which he was to be 
presented to his Majesty was fixed, when he surprised 
me with a letter in which he stated that he could not 
enter the Cabinet owing to the centralistic views he 
had always entertained. Some months later I 
renewed the negotiation, and he accepted my offer 
under the condition that permission should be given 
for the establishment of a Municipal College' at 
Vienna, as proposed, but hitherto without success, by 
the Municipal Council of that city. This condition 
w$s decisively rejected; but when Hasner took office 
in the * Biirgerministerium ’* at the end of the year 
the demand was granted without objection. 

The first who showed himself ready to join the 

* See page 56. 
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Ministry was 'Count Taaffe, the Governor of Linz, to 
whfek place Herr von Hofmann proceeded to offer 
him the portfolio of the Interior. Count Taaffe was 
still young, and his appointment was a great step of 
promotion; but I had reason to be grateful to him for 
taking office, for I not only knew that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of affairs, and especially of the 
law, but also that in the aristocratic circles to which he 
belonged his nomination was regretted because it was 
feared that he would thereby compromise the future 
that seemed in store for him.* Count Taaffe became 
not only a most agreeable and amiable colleague, but 
also in many respects a very useful and, I must add, 
devoted assistant. His conduct at the council table 
was exemplary, and Herbst himself said to me, at a 
time when Taaffe had already become the object of 
violent attacks, that the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers had never been better filled than by Count 
Taaffe. He had only two drawbacks : he was not only 
no orator, but was as destitute of the gift of impro¬ 
vised as of studied speech; and he was not happy in 
his way of making short explanations. Nor was he 
fortunate in his choice of colleagues. This became 
evident in his second ephemeral Ministry of 1870, 
which would have lasted longer if two officials 
had occupied the seats in the Cabinet which were 
assigned to two deputies. In both respects Count 
Taaffe showed considerable improvement during his 
list and more permanent administration. 

With Taaffe’s assistance I succeeded in obtaining 

* He in now Minteter-Freaident at Vienna. 
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a Minister of Instruction. Herr von Komers, whoSe 
position as a Minister who had been in favouf of 
the suspension of the Constitution was scarcely 
tenable in view of the convocation of the Reichsrath, 
exchanged the portfolio of Justice for the Presidency 
of the Chief Court of Justice at Lemberg. Admiral 
von Wiillerstorff, who was in the same position, 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce. Peeke under¬ 
took the latter for the time being, but the Sektions- 
ehef, Baron Prctis, became the real Minister of 
Commerce. 

Chevalier von Hye took the Ministry of Justice 
and the provisional direction of the Ministry of 
T nstruetion. He was not liked by the Chamber; 
but he was a thorough lawyer and a good speaker, and 
lie knew how to make his authority respected. 

This subject of the nomination of Ministers has 
led me far into the summer of 1807, and I must 
now ret urn to the period when I assumed the Ministry 
of the I u tori or. 

Naturally 1 had at that time a multitude of 
visitors. Chief among them were the leaders of the 
Liberal, or Constitutional Party; bat I was also 
visited by members of the Federal Party, including 
Prazak and Rieger, who were, however, not very 
satisfied at the turn things were taking. 

I was urged by the Germans to dissolve the 
Diets elected under Belcredi’s administration which 
had returned (in Bohemia, Moravia and Carinthia) 
nationalist majorities. But I firmly refused to do 
so, having very strong convictions on the subject. 
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I ’-had also formed very decided views as to the 
development of the Constitutional system in Austria. 
The only countries where the Constitutional system 
has really and uninterruptedly shown itself efficient 
are England and Belgium. The reason is that in 
these countries there are two parties which are 
strictly distinct from each other, equally capable 
of governing, and always ready to assume office. In 
Austria, where there is so much strife among the 
nationalities, such a division of parties is especially 
necessary ; and it seemed to mo by no means impossible 
to bring this about, provided all the nationalities 
were to send deputies to the Beichsrath. I couceivod 
the possibility of a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
In the latter the Slav element would predominate, 
but would find itself united to a large section of 
the German landed proprietors; in the Liberal Party 
the Gorman element -would be the most important, 
but it would not exclude the Slav element. Even 
at the present day I consider the realisation of that 
idea not to be unattainable. 

In compliance with my wish, the Diets were not 
disturbed, and were called upon to elect members 
for the Ileichsrath. Had Bohemia and Moravia 
shown any appreciation of my policy, the opposition 
would have had ample opportunity to take part in the 
establishment of the December Constitution. Per¬ 
haps there was no want of appreciation, but only of 
good will. Aversion to the foreign intruder prevented 
all calm reflection. In .Bohemia Count Henry Clam 
and Prince George Lobkowitz predicted that my 

VOL. II « 
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Administration would not last six weeks. The Diets 
of Bohemia and Moravia took part in the elections, 
hut with such reservations as the Government could 
not accept. A Deputation was sent to Vienna to 
explain the objections of the Bohemian Diet, and 
Count Frederick Thun informed me that it was coming. 
He received a telegram in reply that the Diet was 
dissolved. The same course was taken as to the Diets 
of Moravia and Carniola. I have been frequently 
reproached with not having taken similar measures 
with regard to the Tyrol; but the reason why the 
Tyrolese Diet was not dissolved was that I was certain 
nothing would be gained by its being re-elected. As 
to the Galician Diet, I informed it through Count 
Goluchowski that any refusal to elect, or election with 
reservations, would result in an immediate dissolution, 
but that if the Diet sent Deputies to the Reiclisratli, I 
would show myself ready to listen to any reasonable 
wishes they might express. 

After the dissolution of the Bohemian Diet, every 
possible pressure was brought to bear on the new 
elections, as the question involved was the authority 
of the Government and the success of the course it 
was pursuing. Prince Charles Auerspcrg was most 
active and successful in this respect. The Emperor 
materially assisted me by giving the Bohemian 
nobility to understand that he desired the elections 
to result in the triumph of the Government. Nor 
did Archduke Charles Louis conceal the Emperor’s 
views on this subject during a short stay at Prague. 
There is nothing more Constitutional than that the 
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sovereign should support the Government he himself 
has chosen; only the Feudal Party objected to his 
doing so. The result of the elections showed a large 
majority in favour of the Constitution. 

In the course of these elections I gained a seat, 
having been chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reichenberg; and in connection with this in¬ 
cident a characteristic episode occurred. Count 
Hartig (who had generously forgotten that I was in 
former days opposed to his being appointed envoy at 
Dresden because I wished that post to be assigned 
to an abler man, Baron Werner) had proposed me as 
a candidate at Nimes. This candidature had to be 
given up because no less a person than Dr Herbst 
wrote a letter against it, thus objecting to the very 
man who had extracted his party from the most trying 
difficulties, although I ani ready to believe that he did 
so for reasons satisfactory to his conscience. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg then offered 
me a seat. I accepted it with gratitude, and the Diet 
elected me to the Reichsratli, which I thus had the 
privilege of entering as a Deputy. 

The day of the opening arrived. According to 
the regulations then in force, the Emperor had to 
nominate the Presidents of both Houses. Prince 
Charles Aucrsperg was President of the Upper 
House, and for the House of Deputies I suggested 
the Burgomaster of Brvinn, Dr Giskra. My first 
acquaintance with Dr Giskra, who afterwards became 
a great friend of mine, and who remained faithful to 
me, which was not the case with many who owed 
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me more, dated from the night of Koniggratz. 
He appeared at the railway station when King John 
arrived, but he obviously did this more for the 
purpose of speaking to me than of receiving the King, 
for he had his great-coat on and wore a small hat. 
After Belcrcdi’s resignation he repeatedly came to 
Vienna, and I had occasion to become intimate with 
him, and to recognize his great ability, sagacity, and 
firmness. An excellent impression was produced 
by his nomination to the Presidency. 

I myself composed the speech from the throne, 
weighing every word. It was my duty to do so, 
and the criticism of the newspapers, which said that it 
was too cold, was unjust; the concluding sentences 
produced a great impression. The solemnity of 
the opening in the great Rittersaal had a sublime 
effect; the cries of ‘ Bravo ! ’ however, to which I was 
unaccustomed and which I considered highly inde¬ 
corous, did not please mo in spite of the satisfaction 
they expressed. In England, where, indeed, the 
House of Commons is on such occasions only repre¬ 
sented by some of its members, who listen to the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech in the House of 
Lords, such exclamations would be considered 
scandalous. 

The task of representing the Government in the 
debate on the Address and the numerous sittings in 
Committee, fell exclusively upon me, and I had to 
perforin it unassisted. T succeeded in limiting the 
excessive demands of the Gorman Liberals, and it was 
perhaps not an unfortunate idea, though certainly a 
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sincere one, when, in closing the debate on the Address 
in the House of Deputies, I resumed it in three words: 
1 forward, not backward,’ words which were not 
repudiated by the Government. That the Address 
would be passed there was no doubt; but it was 
desirable that the minority should not be too large. 
In this respect, the attitude of the Galicians was 
alarming, and they threatened at last to force a 
division. I succeeded in postponing the division to an 
evening sitting, which began in the absence of the 
Poles. Meanwhile I negotiated through Count 
Goluchowski with the Deputies Count Adam 
Potocki, Zicmialkowski, and Zyblikiewiez, and at 
half-past eleven I appeared in the Roichsrath accom¬ 
panied by the thirty Polish Deputies, who resumed 
their seats. The Address was voted almost unani¬ 
mously. It was a most dramatic scene. Prom JBuda 
I received a telegram from Staatsrath Braun saying 
that his Majesty congratulated me on my speech. 

Not with alarm, but with less certainty of success, 
did I enter on the debate on the Address in the Upper 
House. The difference between the two Houses con¬ 
sisted in this, that there was no personal opposition 
in the House of Deputies, while Centralism and 
aversion to Dualism were far more strongly expressed 
in the' Upper House. 

My speech, however, was well received, and Prince 
Auersperg sent the secretary of the House, Hofrath 
von Hofmann, to the Ministerial bench to congratulate 


me. 
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THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 

Durinu this time, when the entire weight of the re¬ 
construction of internal affairs lay upon my shoulders, 
I was by no means condemned to inactivity in 
matters of foreign policy ; on the contrary, I was 
very unexpectedly called upon to intervene in them. 
The Luxemburg complication was just then disturb¬ 
ing Europe, and at the same time various incidents 
occurred in connection with it: negotiations between 
Paris and Vienna, Count Tauffkirchen’s Mission, and 
the publication of the secret Treaties of 1866 between 
Prussia and the South-German States. 

If my conduct, though not interpreted as it 
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should have been, was ever calculated to refute the 
accusation that I pursued on principle a policy hos¬ 
tile to Prussia or *to Germany, it was at that moment. 

Government circles in Vienna had some suspicion, 
but no certainty, as to the South-German Military 
Treaties, and to the general public they came as a 
complete surprise. To call things by their true 
names, these treaties were a masterpiece of treachery. 
It has frequently happened in history that treaties 
were not kept; but that a treaty should be broken in 
anticipation, was a novelty reserved for the genius of 
Prince Bismarck. To sign treaties with the South- 
German States, reducing them to a permanent con¬ 
dition of dependence on Prussia, and then to conclude 
a few days later a treaty with Austria, stipulating 
for those States an independent international exist¬ 
ence—this was indeed the nc plus ultra of Maceliia- 
vellism. 

My despatch to Count Wimpffen, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, on this subject was printed in 
the first lied Book of 1868. The Vienna newspapers 
praised it without a dissentient voice, and I remember 
that a very favourable opinion was pronounced on it 
by Count Andrassy in the course of conversation. 

It might justly be maintained that Tauffkirchen’s 
offer was merely a joke. A guarantee of the German 
Provinces of Austria! But who wished to attack 
them ? Neither France, nor Germany, nor Italy. 
The guarantee of the German Provinces by Germany 
had a strong family likeness to the guarantee given 
by the Italian bandit to the traveller who comes to 
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terms with him. I am wiHing to believe that Berlin 
thought as little of this aspect of the case when 
Count Tauffkirchen was sent on his mission, as it 
did of despoiling Austria. But that does not 
diminish the singularity of the offer or the policy of 
its rejection. 

But Prussian logic perceives in the expression 
that 'Austria had no interest in making an enemy 
of France,’ a 'semi-transparent menace,’ in which 
opinion it is strengthened by the simultaneous ‘ search 
for an opportunity of revenge in union with another 
power.’ In what did this action consist ? In a pro¬ 
posal of a revision of the Treaty of Paris, a Treaty 
which concerned Germany but little, if at all. Why 
revenge? Because Kussia was to be induced to pay 
a’ debt of gratitude for the revocation of the Article 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea—which I 
had recommended with the object of inducing Russia 
to unite with the other Powers in Eastern questions 
—and because sttcli payment could only consist in 
measures directed against Germany! The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, as well as those with France and 
Italy, were ‘ intrigues.’ When Prussia, in the days 
of the Confederation, formed an offensive and defen¬ 
sive Alliance with Italy against a member of the 
Confederation, this was an act of justifiable caution ; 
but when Austria, after having been expelled from 
the German Confederation, and after having acquired 
perfect freedom as regards her alliances, negotiated 
with another Power, that could only be an ‘ intrigue.’ 
When Prussia made an agreement with Hanover in 
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1851, to the detriment of those who were united with 
her in the Zollverein, this was an act of independent 
policy; but- when those affected by it conferred to¬ 
gether on the subject, they were accused of making 
a coalition against Prussia. This confirms what I 
have said elsewhere: the Prussians have a keen eye 
for the faults of others, and no perception of their 
own. 

Thus, and not otherwise, arose the notion of the 
‘ anti-German, vindictive, and turbulent policy of 
Baron Beust.’ 

Austria took an active, but dispassionate and 
conciliatory part in the correspondence that took 
place between the Cabinets before the London 
Protocol decided the Luxemburg question. I pro¬ 
posed two alternatives : either the solution which was 
finally accepted, or that Luxemburg, which the King 
of Holland was willing to relinquish, should be ceded 
to Belgium, and that in return Belgium should 
restore to France those small frontier .districts and 
fortresses which had been left to France in 1814, and 
were incorporated into the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in 1815. This proposal, which was very favour¬ 
ably received in Berlin—as even my opponent, Dr 
Busch, admits—aroused most inexplicable and unjust 
indignation in Belgium. If the King of Italy could 
sacrifice for the greater security of Italy the cradle of 
his dynasty, it seems to me that it was not asking too 
much of the King of the Belgians to exchange some 
districts which his country had acquired less than 
half-a-century before, for a territory more than four 
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times their size. The idea was not unacceptable to 
Prussia and to Europe, one neutral State being more 
easily protected than two; and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison from Luxemburg, with which 
Bismarck was reproached as if it had been a rcculade, 
would have been much easier when there was no 
further question of its being German territory. It was 
amusing to hear the French Government state as a 
reason for its refusal, immediately after concluding a 
Treaty which enriched him with a Grand-Duchy, that 
the Emperor did not desire any extension of territory. 

Nevertheless our mediation was appreciated in 
Paris as well as in Berlin. The narrative of the 
French diplomatist M. de Rothan agrees with the 
above, and is perfectly just to me. 

Soon afterwards two illustrious visitors gave more 
occupation than ever to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Sultan concluded the European tour he made 
after the Paris Exhibition with the visit he paid to 
the Emperor at Schcinbrunn. Abdul Aziz could not 
speak a word of French, so that it was impossible to 
converse with him on business, but T was able to do so 
all the more with Fuad Pasha, who was in his suite. 
I was deeply interested by these interviews with two 
great Turkish statesmen who will never be replaced 
—Ali and Fuad. Fuad, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made me the most amiable advances, and I 
succeeded in convincing him that my intention in 
issuing the despatch of the 1st of January 1867 was 
favourable and not hostile to Turkey. This is proved 
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by a despatch of Fuad’s published in tho Red Book 
of 1868. He seemed pleased with my conversation, 
and a bon-mot which I made won his heart and that 
of the Sultan. I happened to be standing one day at 
a window in the palace of Schonbrunn. The Sultan 
entered with Fuad, and spoke to me in Turkish. 
Fuad translated: ‘ Le Sultan dit que 1’ Empereur a 
daigne lui eonfdrer le grand cordon de St Etienne, 
mais que, vu sa rotondite, le ruban est insuffisant.’ 
(It is well known that Abdul Aziz was very stout.) 
‘ Cela prouve, Sire,’ said I, ‘ combien les liens sont 
dtroits.’ When I visited Constantinople two years 
later, Fuad was no longer among the living. 

Fuad was quartered in the ‘ Hietzinger Stdckel,’ 
which I subsequently inhabited, and my successor 
after me; and owing to the distance of this building 
from tho Schonbrunn Palace, liis breakfasts were 
supplied by the restaurateur Hommayer. Prokescli 
came to me one morning in the wildest excitement, 
exclaiming : ‘ Imagine what has happened ! They 
have actually given him ham!’ lie became still 
more angry when I retorted: ‘Well, he has not 
found my January despatch, which you condemned, 
at all indigestible ; perhaps it will be the same with 
the ham.’ 

The presence of the Sultan gave the Emperor an 
opportunity of conferring a great distinction upon me. 
This was a fresh proof of Imperial favour, which 1 had 
not solicited, and which excited much secret animosity 
towards me. There was a State dinner at Schonbrunn, 
and I, although Chancellor of tho empire, was 
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placed at the end of the table as a junior Councillor, so 
that those of my official subordinates who were present, 
Prokesch included, were seated above me. The 
latter audibly expressed liis disapproval of this 
arrangement. ‘ This is absurd,’ he said ; ‘ such things 
occur only in the West. In Oriental countries they 
would be impossible.’ After dinner I went to the 
Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, with whom 
I was intimate, anti said : ‘ I do not make any preten¬ 
sions or claims, but I must beg that on similar 
occasions I may not be invited.’ On the following 
day I received a letter in the Emperor’s handwriting 
conferring the same rank upon me as was conferred 
on old Prince Metteruicli, namely, the first place 
after the Court Chamberlain, so that I took pre¬ 
cedence even of the Austrian Princes. 

The precedence reserved for Prince Ilohenloho 
caused some embarrassment to the diplomatic Corps, 
as it is a universal principle that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs always takes the first place. Of 
eourse it was arranged that wo should not be invited 
at the same time, and on occasions of great ceremony, 
such as the banquet given by Lord Bloomfield on 
the Queen’s birthday, I voluntarily gave up my 
place to Prince Hohenlohe. It was a good idea 
of one of the American Ambassadors to .write to 
me one day, of course with the best intentions : ‘ Prince 
Hohenlohe was to have dined with me to-day. He 
has excused himself: will you not avail yourself 
of the opportunity ? ’ 

I must here introduce a reminiscence of a second 
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illustrious visitor and of a terrible event which was 
the chief cause of his visit. It was the only shadow 
that darkened the year 18G7, so full of light and 
splendour for me. 

A few days after I had entered the Austrian 
service, I received a most courteous letter from the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

His Majesty congratulated mo on my appointment, 
expressing great hopes for the future, and conferred 
upon me his highest Order, that of the Mexican Eagle. 
The catastrophe was imminent and yet nobody sus¬ 
pected it, although the news of the withdrawal of the 
French troops and the insanity of the Empress 
Charlotte sounded like a death-knell. Then came the 
appalling intelligence of tin; Emperor’s imprisonment. 
The necessary diplomatic steps were taken without 
delay. Not only did our Ambassador at Washington 
seek the intervention of the United States, but Count 
Apponyi was instructed to demand that of the English 
Government, and Lord Stanley, now. Lord Derby, 
acceded to his request with the greatest willingness, 
expressing a firm conviction that the Emperor’s life 
would be spared. I took the liberty of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Mexico would demand a guarantee 
against the Emperor’s return; and that perhaps it 
would be considered equivalent to a guarantee if the 
Emperor were restored to his rights as an Agnate of 
the House of Hapsburg, which he had renounced on 
accepting the Crown of Mexico. This involved, 
according to the rules of the Dynasty, the consent of 
the Family Council, which was immediately summoned 
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for that purpose by the Emperor of Austria. I re¬ 
member this episode very vividly, because it gave me 
a full insight into his Majesty’s noble character. 

Perhaps the Archduke Maximilian has been 
judged unfairly, and he may have been accused of 
many an ambitious scheme which he did not really 
contemplate. But it is certain that he was sur¬ 
rounded by dangerous advisers (I will only allude to 
one of them who bore a well-known Belgian name), 
and that even in the highest circles it was whispered 
that he aspired to the Crown of Austria. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not fail to notice that 
when, after the disaster of Kbniggriitz, Maximilian 
was one day driving from Sehonbrunn to Vienna, he 
was received with cries of ‘ Long live Maximilian ! ’ 
Many an imprudent saying of the Archduke’s was 
reported. I mention all this to show that the 
Emperor had ample reason for disliking and suspect¬ 
ing his brother. Nobody in those days was more 
in a position than myself to know that the Emperor 
had only one thought, how to rescue him; and 
that after the disaster of Queretaro his grief was 
profound and .sincere. In the Family Council 
mentioned above, at which I was present, one of the 
Archdukes gave strong expression to the political 
apprehensions which might be aroused by the restora¬ 
tion of the Archduke Maximilian to his rights. This 
sincerity did honour to the speaker’s character, but it 
hurt the brotherly feeling of the Emperor. ‘ It is a 
question of saving a life,’ his Majesty said, ‘ and that 
alone would be sufficient to decide me.’ 
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The Imperial decision was telegraphed in good 
time to Washington, but fate was not to be baffled. 
One day I received early in the morning a telegram in 
English : ‘ Emperor Maximilian condemned and shot.’ 
The Emperor was at Ratisbon at the time, and I sent 
a confidential messenger to break the news to him and 
to the Archduchess Sophia. It was a terrible time. 
Some years later I had an equally hard task when I 
myself went to tell Prince Peter Aremberg as con¬ 
siderately as I could, of the murder of his son, a young 
man full of promise, who was Military Attache at 
St Petersburg. 
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The tragedy of Queretaro took place during the great 
Paris Exhibition, which was adorned by the presence 
of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and William, King 
of Prussia, and became a sort of European rendezvous. 

It was thought from the first that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should also undertake the journey to 
Paris. After the tragic end of the Emperor 
Maximilian, objections were raised, and the Emperor 
found a reason for declining the journey, not so 
much on account of his grief for his brother’s loss 
as because Napoleon, after persuading him to accept 
the Mexican Crown, had left him in the lurch by 
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withdrawing his troops. When the Emperor 
expressed himself in this sense to me, I remembered 
his request that I should always tell him the truth. 
I therefore screwed up my courage to hazard the 
remark : ‘ And Hanover ? ’ The Emperor Napoleon 

could not risk a rupture with the United States ; 
it was equally impossible for the Emperor of Austria, 
after the disaster of Koniggratz, to take up the 
cause of the King of Hanover, although the latter 
lost his throne in consequence of his devotion to 
Austria. The Emperor had the magnanimity 
not to be annoyed with me for my sincerity. I was, 
for my part, very anxious that under such circum¬ 
stances the Emperor’s dignity should be fully preserved, 
and I declared it to be essential that if liis Majesty 
went to Paris, it should be in return to a visit paid 
to him. In this sense I wrote to the Ambassador 
in Paris, and Prince Metternieh prevailed upon 
the Emperor Napoleon to proceed to Salzburg. Thus 
the Emperor of Austria had the satisfaction of being 
the only monarch in Europe who did not go to Paris 
without having previously received a visit from the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The scene at Salzburg was most picturesque. The 
architecture of the houses of that town makes the 
roofs appear flat, thus giving it a Southern look. 
What Salzburg wants arc a blue sky and animated 
streets. On this occasion it had both, and this gave 
it an unusual charm. 

The day of the meeting was the 18th of August, 
the Emperor’s birthday. A telegram arrived early in 
VOL. ii o 
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the morning from Berlin, which ended with the words 
‘give my regards to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French,’ a message which I remembered more 
than once in later years. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was unconstrained, 
almost hearty. The Emperor and Empress received 
their guests in the most amiable manner. The 
Empress Eugdnie astonished and delighted everybody 
by the graceful and yet dignified manner with which 
she held her receptions ; and it was perhaps not with¬ 
out calculation that she arrived in an extremely 
simple travelling-costume, and that throughout the 
visit she appeared in very unostentatious toilettes, 
being obviously desirous of yielding the palm of 
beauty to the Empress Elizabeth. Napoleon, whom 
I had seen a year before in utter prostration of mind 
and body, was active and cheerful, and showed no 
signs of illness. 

There have been few meetings of sovereigns that 
have been more discussed in the newspapers than the 
Salzburg interview, and in few cases has reality been 
so far behind conjecture. 

During my stay in England, I had occasion to 
send to Count Andrassy an official report about past 
events; and among other things, I wrote as follows: 

* Your Excellency may have smiled more than once, 
when reading in newspaper accounts of the Salzburg 
interview that it was with the greatest difficulty 
you prevented me from rushing headlong into 
the French Alliance. The Emperor Napoleon and 
I might have been compared to two men on horse- 
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back who stop before a deep ditch because each of 
them thinks that his companion wishes him to jump 
across it.’ 

Napoleon came unaccompanied by any of his 
Ministers. The only prominent person in his suite 
was General Fleury, who was one of his most trusted 
confidants, although he was never associated with 
any of the political notabilities of the empire, such as 
Morny, Rouher, and the rest. All the Austrian 
Ministers, on the other hand, were present at the 
meeting. The Emperor had considered it essential 
that I, who had been so often in communication with 
Napoleon, should not be absent, and the reason why 
both the Minister-Presidents were there was that I 
wished to please Count Andrassy, who was an old 
friend of the French Court; and after the Emperor 
had met my wishes in this respect, common courtesy 
required that Count Taaffe, although at that time he 
was only the representative of the Minister-President, 
should also take part in the interview, as it took place 
in the Western half of the empire. 

The only conferences, however, were between the 
two Emperors, and between the Emperor Napoleon 
and myself—the French Ambassador, the Due de 
Gramout, who naturally had to be at Salzburg for 
the occasion, sometimes joining us. At the last 
conference, the Due de Gramont produced a very 
elaborate memorandum of many pages, containing 
some facts and some faneios. I also brought a 
memorandum, written in large handwriting on three 
small pages. ‘ C’est tres-bien fait,’ said Napoleon to 
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the Due de Gramont, * mais j’aime mieux ce que M. 
de Beust a dcrit.’ ‘ Alors,’ said the Duke, pointing 
to his manuscript, ‘il faudra conserver ceci.’ ‘Non, 
non,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ il faut le br&ler.’ 

My memorandum, on which the Emperor Napoleon 
interpolated some remarks of his own, suggested an 
arrangement as to three points. 

We arrived at the conclusion that it was our 
joint task to observe minutely the stipulations of the 
Peace of Prague, but to avoid on both sides any 
interference in German affairs. It was especially 
agreed that France should refrain from any measure 
or manifestation of a threatening nature, while 
Austria should limit herself to preserving the sym¬ 
pathies of South Germany by developing a Liberal 
and truly Constitutional system. 

With regard to some Russian tendencies which 
were at that time manifesting themselves, it was 
agreed that if Russia should again cross the Pruth, 
Austria should occupy Wallaehia without delay, and 
that the acquiescence and support of France should 
be assured to her. 

Finally, as to the Cretan Insurrection it was 
settled that a less minatory lino of conduct should 
be followed towards the Porte than that hitherto 
pursued by Russia in union with France, Prussia and 
Italy. In a despatch which I sent some years later 
from London to Vienna, I reminded Count Andrassy 
that I submitted to him at Salzburg my memorandum, 
which was the only one that was accepted. 

This shows that the circular sent by the Marquis 
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de Moustier to the French embassies after the 
Salzburg meeting, in which he described it as a 
personal and friendly interview, did not wander very 
far from the truth. 

The' Salzburg interview was followed by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s journey to Paris in October. 
The Empress did not fulfil her intention of accompany¬ 
ing him, as an addition was expected to the Imperial 
family. The Emperor wished to take the Hungarian 
Court Minister, Count Festetics, with him as well as 
myself; but I thought it better that Count Andrassy 
should accompany him, and I carried my point. The 
Imperial train was so arranged that Munich was 
reached in the evening, Stuttgart during the night, 
and early in the morning Oos, near Baden-Baden, 
where King William had promised to meet the 
Emperor. At the subsequent meetings at Salzburg, 
and particularly .after the cordial visits at Gastein and 
Ischl, I often thought of that first * interview after 
Koniggriitz, which did not do much to promote its 
object. The interview was arranged with the best 
intentions, but it had not sufficiently been considered 
that the wound had not yet had time to heal, and that 
a meeting so painful in many respects should not have 
taken place in the presence of a third party. The 
Emperor had not only a numerous suite, but was also 
accompanied by the Archdukes Charles Louis and 
Louis Victor. The interview was hurried and con¬ 
strained. King William remained in the room at the 
station which had been prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and the Emperor and the Archdukes 
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returned to the platform without being escorted to the 
train, I remember how much unpleasant comment 
arose from the fact that in passing the open door of that 
room, I made a profound bow to King William, who 
was standing immovably on the threshold. Such was 
the predominant feeling, and it was certainly not the 
ex-Saxon Minister who embittered it. 

At Nancy the first and only stoppage was made 
for the night. We arrived in the afternoon, and the 
Emperor had time to visit the graves of his ancestors 
of Lorraine. Next day we arrived in Paris at noon. 
During a short period of delay at Meaux we put on 
our uniforms. At the Strasburg Station in Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Napoleon were on the 
platform, and we made our solemn entry through the 
Boulevards, which were entirely closed to carriages, 
but were densely thronged with spectators. It was 
like a triumphal procession, and during the whole 
time of his stay in Paris the Emperor of Austria was 
the object of the most sympathetic demonstrations, 
which were no doubt to some extent to be explained 
by the then popular cry of ‘ la liberte comme en 
Autriche.’ Both the Emperor and the Archdukes 
produced a most favourable impression on the Parisian 
populace, which was enhanced by the fact that they 
kept aloof from certain disreputable circles that had 
great fascination for strangers. Their example was 
not always followed by the other sovereigns. 

The Empress Eugenic received the Imperial 
visitors in the Palace of the Elysce, where apartments 
were in readiness for the Emperor and his suite. I 
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inhabited a side-wing with Sektionschef Herr von 
Hofmann and Hofrath Baron Aldenburg. In later 
years I often amused Mademoiselle Grdvy by showing 
her how much better I knew the rooms of the Elysde 
than she did herself. 

The Court was not staying at the Tuileries, but at 
St Cloud, where several state dinners and soirees 
were given in honour of the Emperor. At one of 
these fdtes I remember having an interview with 
Archbishop Darboy, who was afterwards shot as a 
hostage of the Commune. We spoke of the move¬ 
ment against the Austrian Concordat, and of the 
measures taken by the Bishops, and I was agreeably 
surprised at hearing this Prince of the Church, who 
was afterwards a martyr, express himself against the 
address of the Bishops, and in a spirit of remarkable 
fairness and moderation. When on my return to 
Vienna I told the Papal Nuncio of that interview, 
Monsignor Falcinelli said: ‘Jo le crois bien, mais 
vous ignorez sans doute que Monseigneur Darboy n’est 
pas une autorite pour le saint Siege.’ 

Prince Napoleon spoke to me with admiration of 
the Emperor’s answer to the Bishops, but I knew 
that he at any rate would not be recognised as an 
authority by the Holy See. 

There were no negotiations with the French 
Government, and there was really no occasion for any. 
I had several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon, 
as the French Ministers had with the Emperor 
FranciB Joseph, and I had frequent communications 
with Moustier, Rouher, and Lavallette. I succeeded 
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in making the French Government withdraw from 
a declaration, in which it had at first promised to join, 
issued by Eussia, Prussia, and Italy on the subject of 
the Cretan Insurrection, and of which we strongly 
disapproved. On this question the French Govern¬ 
ment had not fully borne in mind the arrangement 
made at Salzburg; it issued a circular intended to 
counteract falso impressions, but this only elicited 
from Count Bismarck the somewhat ironical remark : 

‘ We may now regard the peace of Europe as assured.’ 

Very brilliant was the banquet at the Hotel de 
Ville, especially the Emperor’s speech, which was 
received with enthusiasm, although it did not contain 
a single word at which Berlin could have taken 
umbrage. 4 Ce n’etait pas un toast,’ said Count 
Walewski: ‘e’etait un acte.’ 

The Emperor’s visit ended with an invitation to 
Compifegne. I begged to be excused, as I was anxious 
to go to London for a few days in order to gather 
opinions on the Cretan question, which I deemed, not 
unjustly, to be the precursor of future complications. 

I met the Emperor at Munich on his return 
home. Here I first met my future highly-valued 
Parisian colleague, Prince Hohenlolie, then Minister 
of Bavaria. During my stay in Paris I had a long 
interview with the Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Goltz, and we agreed in thinking that the best means 
of permanently avoiding a collision with France would 
be to consolidate South Germany so as to present a 
united front to the foreigner. I communicated the 
idea to Prince Hohenlohe, who received it in total 
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silence; this was doubtless the most prudent, though 
not the most convincing, answer he could make. 

In Munich I found telegrams awaiting me from 
Count Taaffe and the Burgomaster Zelinka, express¬ 
ing a hope on the part of the citizens of Vienna that 
his Majesty would make his entry into the capital in 
civilian dress. 

It was too late that evening to speak to the 
Emperor, as the hour of departure was fixed for 
3 A.M., and I came in at 11 r.M. I did not go to bed at 
all, so as to be able to speak to his Majesty before his 
departure. But at 1 o’clock his Majesty had already 
put on his uniform, and a remonstrance would have 
been useless. A year later the so-called ‘ Biirgerball’* 
took place, and it was hoped that his Majesty would 
not appear in uniform; his portrait on the programme 
showed him in civilian dress. I was urged to induce 
his Majesty to give way, and I attempted to do so by 
alluding to the loyal feeling with which the Viennese 
still spoke of the Emperor Francis I and his dress 
coat. The Emperor, however, answered smilingly, 
but in a very firm tone, that I need not trouble 
myself about such matters. 


* Citizen’s Ball. 
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It is impossible in writing these Memoirs to adhere 
strictly to chronology, us this would not allow me to 
describe events connectedly. Thus I am compelled, 
after having been led by foreign affairs to the eud 
of the autumn, to return to internal affairs as they 
appeared in the spring of 1867. 

At that time I stayed several times at Pesth, 
where the Emperor often resided, and where many 
conferences took place with the Hungarian Ministers 
on various details of the Agreement. It can never 
have been justly said of me that I fished for 
popularity. Though during the first years of my 
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administration in Saxony I was unpopular, I adhered 
to iny policy, and in Austria I did not hesitate to 
sacrifice my popularity as soon as duty and conviction 
required me to do so. During the events of 
3.869, had I wished to be popular, I could easily 
have held aloof from internal affairs, which were 
not under my immediate direction; and yet, 
with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
I recommended an agreement with the national 
elements, which was then only attainable within 
the narrowest limits. I have always been of 
opinion, and I have never concealed it from those I 
served, that one should neither court nor shun 
popularity. If not purchased at the cost of dignity 
and conviction, popularity is undoubtedly a support 
to sovereigns as well as to ministers, and a contempt 
for such support has often been disastrous. Nothing 
contributed more to debilitate and finally to dissolve 
the German Confederation, than the systematic en¬ 
deavour to eliminate whatever might give its organs 
the appearance of popularity. This was carried to 
such lengths that even justice suffered. I distinctly 
remember the question of the Hanoverian Constitu¬ 
tion in 1837 to 1840. Most of the envoys to the 
Bundestag, and the Governments also, were con¬ 
vinced that the Hanoverian Government was in the 
wrong; but because its opponents and the Gottingen 
Professors were popular, justice was not done. Yet 
how greatly would a vigorous intervention at that 
time have raised the Confederation in public opinion ! 

I hope this digression will be excused. It was 
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suggested by the recollection of my popularity in 
Hungary, which was not of longer duration than it 
was in Austria,* only with this difference that I did 
nothing to forfeit it. My popularity in Hungary was 
quite spontaneous, and I had in no way reckoned 
upon it. I am an emotional man, very appreciative 
of good-will, and my relations with the Hungarians 
seemed to me to have a sort of poetic association. 
I lived sometimes in the ‘ Stoekel,’ opposite the 
Imperial Palace at Buda, at others in the so-called 
‘ Zeughaus,’ which was contiguous to it, and, com¬ 
manded a view of Pesth. It happened more than 
once, when I was standing on the balcony at'night 
and looking at the sparkling lights of Pesth on the 
other side of the river, that I recalled to mind the 
words of Picsco when he looked out upon the mistress 
of the seas: ‘ Genoa, mayst thou be free, and I 

thy happiest citizen!’ Four years later, I remem¬ 
bered this reverie. I had played my part to the end. 
I also had beou dragged by my mantle into the water, 
like the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. 

But in spite of all changes of affairs I shall always 
look back with pleasure on those happy days in 
Hungary. The ladies of the higher society of Pesth 
contributed to make my stay most agreeable. There 

* In Londun a young Hungarian pianiste once came to me with her mother. The 
latter mid to me: * Ilow attached the Hungarians are to your Excellency ! ’ * Pray 

don’t talk of that/ Haiti I. * Hut,' she retorted, * we Hungarians have a proverb that 
the ox forgets that he line been a calf.’ Even in my secret thoughts I had never 
complained in such drastic terms of Hungarian ingratitude, and I have always lent 
a ready ear to those who assure me that I am faithfully remembered in Hungary; 
although I once had the mortification of hearing that the proposal, mado without my 
knowledge, that tiie Hungarian nationalisation should be conferred upon me, induced 
one of the Ministers to exclaim that ‘ the idea was monstrous. ’ 
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is in the women as well as in the men of Hungary 
much cosmopolitan feeling, in spite of their intense 
attachment to their native soil; and as a rule they 
are handsome and graceful. The saying attributed 
to them: ‘ II faut nous rnettre toutes h ses pieds,’ 

was of course an invention. I had no concessions to 
the fair sex on my conscience, for the Agreement had 
already been concluded when I entered the society 
of Pesth : and the friendly reception I experienced was 
quite disinterested. 

I shall never forget the day of the Coronation. 
After the ceremony had been performed in the 
Cathedral of Buda, the procession moved on to Pesth, 
where the oath and the other formalities took place. I 
rode about twenty paces in front of the Emperor in my 
capacity of Doyen of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Saint Stephen, which I had received in 1852, long 
before my entrance into the Austrian service. When 
we had crossed the bridge and reached the opposite 
bank, the multitude suddenly recognised me and cried 
out ‘Eljen Boust’ so vociferously, that my handsome 
and spirited horse reared as we entered the square. 
At the place where the oath was administered a salute 
was fired, and I had a great deal of trouble with my 
horse, but I did not share the fate of two Bishops 
who found themselves unwillingly compelled to dis¬ 
mount. On the side of the square the Upper and 
Lower Chamber sat in reserved seats, and when Deak 
gave the signal, they exclaimed: ‘ Eljen Beust! ’ 
Thfe same cry was repeated several times on our 
return. 
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I can assert with truth that these clamorous 
demonstrations were not quite agreeable to me for the 
Emperor’s sake. How great therefore was my 
surprise, and how I learned to value more than ever 
the generosity of the Emperor, when I was summoned 
to his Majesty’s presence immediately after the return 
to the Palace, and he addressed me thus: . 4 No 
Austrian Minister has ever been received in Hungary 
as you have been ; I am heartily delighted at it! ’ 

Reminiscences of a more amusing kind are 
attached to the grand banquet in the 4 Redoutensaal.’ 
As I was alighting from my carriage, an old man of 
eighty, with white hair and beard, knelt down before 
me, kissing my hand and exclaiming repeatedly : 4 My 
father ! my father ! ’ The staircase was lined on both 
sides with ladies in the most elegant toilettes. After 
tearing myself away from my enthusiastic admirer, 1 
could not he!]) saying to a lady standing near me : 
4 Is this the way you treat visitors in Hungary ? 
Here is an octogenarian who claims me as his father! ’ 

At the banquet I was seated between the Prince- 
Primate and Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Hay- 
nald. The Hungarians are most accomplished 
speakers. Although ignorant of the language, I 
often perceived in the Hungarian Parliament how 
the speakers never were at a loss for the right word, 
and never hesitated or corrected themselves. On the 
other hand, they indulge in the wildest gesticulations. 
A Hungarian, dressed in the national costume, who 
was seated opposite to me, rose and made a speech, 
during which he constantly looked at me, shaking his 
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fist and rapping the table. I said, half-joking, to the 
Prince-Primate: ‘ What have I done to that gentle¬ 
man that he abuses me so ? ’ ‘ He ? ’ was the answer; 

‘ why, he is proposing your health, and has just com¬ 
pared you to the morning star ! * 

Before we left Pesth I had a long interview with 
the Emperor for the purpose of proposing the 
nomination of Count Taaffe as representative of the 
Minister President. In consequence of that interview, 
the Emperor conferred upon me the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire. It fully agreed with the position 
circumstances had made for me, and I yielded to the 
deceptive hope that the appearance would, at least to 
some extent, be joined to the reality, and that the 
Chancellor of the Empire would be raised far above 
both portions of the empire. This view was 
erroneous. In Hungary the title was not liked; in 
Austria the German Liberal Party received it with 
pleasure, because they saw that it strengthened my 
personal position, on which everything seemed then to 
depend. But after the nomination of the Hungarian 
Ministry, suspicion was thrown on the word ‘ Chan¬ 
cellor,’ and it was greatly misinterpreted. In subse¬ 
quent chapters I shall refer to this question, and I 
will only quote what I said on this subject in the 
Lower House early in 1870 : ‘ The Constitution does 
not recognise a Chancellor of the Empire, but public 
opinion has defined his position as follows: The 
Chancellor of the Empire must not trouble himself 
about internal affairs, but is responsible for every¬ 
thing that is done by the internal administration.’ 
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After my return from Pesth to Vienna, more 
burning questions were discussed in the Reichsrath: 
the chief of these was the appointment of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Ministry with equal powers to that of 
Hungary. During the session of the Diet at 
Prague I had an interview on this subject with 
Herbst, who thought the idea premature, and at 
Buda I submitted to the Emperor a paper written 
by him in support of his views. The question was, 
however, raised in the Reichsrath, and a declaration 
from the Government on the subject was received with 
approval by the House. 

The question of the Concordat brought threaten¬ 
ing clouds into an otherwise clear sky. It had been 
alluded to in the debate on the address, and specific 
interpellations were now made on the subject. The 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperos, 
decided on issuing a declaration expressing a readiness 
to negotiate with Rome. The Minister Hye had to 
present this declaration in the House. Before the 
sitting lie said to me very hopefully : ‘ Everything is 
going on favourably. Pratobevera is the first speaker, 
and you know that he is an Ultramontane.’ Prato¬ 
bevera was indeed the first speaker, and the first 
words he uttered were : ‘ The Concordat, that plague- 
spot on the body of the Austrian nation 

The reception of the declaration was decidedly 
unfavourable. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
negotiate with Rome. I proposed to the Emperor 
to summon Baron Hubner, who was then Ambassador 
iu Rome. The Emperor consented, adding very 
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graciously that the Ambassador’s stay would be as 
short as possible. 

Meanwhile the movement was assuming larger 
dimensions, and the opposition issued the cele¬ 
brated Address of the twenty-five Bishops to the 
Emperor. 

The decided tone of this Episcopal Address made 
it impossible for the Emperor and the Government to 
leave it unnoticed. The Minister Hye drew up au 
answer which was characteristic of the profound 
learning and carefulness of that eminent lawyer, but 
was too long, and therefore not sufficiently telling. 
At that time the Council of Ministers met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I asked permission to 
withdraw to my room, and in a quarter-of-an-hour I 
returned with a draft that was unanimously approved 
by the Cabinet.* 

The Emperor’s sanction to this draft was obtained 
with more celerity and ease than I had expected. 
His Majesty was residing at Sehdnbrunn, and I was 
busy next day in the Peiohsrath till 2 p.m., at which 
hour the Emperor was in the habit of leaving the 
Burg in Vienna to return to Sehdnbrunn. On my 
arrival at the Burg, the Emperor was getting into his 
carriage; but he stopped the moment he saw me, 
alighted, and went up the stairs with me, unlocking 
the door of his Cabinet himself. I submitted my 
draft to his Majesty and explained my views. The 
Emperor had no material objections to make, and 
when I pointed out that the intention of the Imperial 

* See Appendix (A.) 

VOL. II J> 
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answer would not be fulfilled unless it were published 
in the Wiener Zeitung, he consented to that also. 
Accident had perhaps a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I will leave the question unanswered 
whether his Majesty’s decision would have been given 
so promptly if the interview had taken place a few 
hours earlier. 

Even before the Episcopal Address was made 
known, I received a furious letter from Cardinal 
Rauscher, complaining of the attitude of the autho¬ 
rities with regard to the agitation on the subject of 
the Concordat. My reply was written at my dicta¬ 
tion by the Sektionsrath, Baron Werner, who died 
shortly afterwards. His handwriting proves that the 
document was not, as has been alleged, written in 
later years. 

If at that time everything seemed to proceed 
smoothly, this was more appearance than reality, and 
the calm surface concealed many an under-current. 
In the speech that I made in January 1870 in my 
own defence, I could justly say that the rocks 
obstructing our path were not less heavy because they 
were removed with a light hand. 

I have a very vivid recollection of those Sept¬ 
ember days when the Emperor was at Ischl. I knew 
that several personages, hostile to me and to my 
regime, had proceeded thither. No message was sent 
to me from the Emperor, which was a very unusual 
occurrence; and a letter which I addressed to him 
remained unanswered. My friends urged me either 
to go to Ischl myself or to send someone there in 
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whom I had confidence, to ascertain what was going 
on. I firmly declined to take either step. When the 
Emperor returned he greeted me with the words: 
* You have suffered, but all is right now.’ 
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The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867. 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTEK XVI 
1869 

THE PANORAMA VBAlt.-THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO ACRAM AND 

TRIESTE. -VISIT TO 11ARKN llADEN, AND MEETING WITH PIUNCE 
GORTSCI1AKOFK AT OUCHY. 

In a ccrtaiu sense I may call the year 18G9 a Pano¬ 
rama year. Numerous and brilliant scenes pass before 
my mind when I think of that year; Agram, Trieste, 
Baden, Lausanne, Orsova, Itustehuk, Varna, Con- 
stantino}>le, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said, 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Brindisi, Florence. 

The Emperor’s Eastern journey was an unexpected 
pleasure for me, and left indelible impressions on niy 
mind. One of the many accusations made against me 
was that I had proposed that Imperial journey so that 
I might enjoy the pleasure of taking part in it. The 
truth is that I was not against it, but that I never 
thought of myself in connection with it. The Paris 
journey showed me what a favourable impression was 
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made in foreign countries by the Emperor’s presence, 
n,nd how many moral conquests it might achieve. 
The idea of the journey originated quite naturally, 
after the Crown Prince of Prussia had been sent to 
the opening of the Suez Canal; and Austria’s interests 
in that event, as compared to those of Germany, 
would be represented by the presence of the Austrian 
Emperor with the Russian Crown Prince. I will 
not, however, begin with the last, but with the first of 
these sceues. 

The Emperor and the Empress went in the month 
of Mareli to Agram, the capital of Croatia, which 
had been assigned to Hungary in the Agreement. 
Owing to the Prague incident in the preceding year, 
I asked and obtained the favour of being allowed to 
appear with the Emperor at Agram. Count 
Audrassj- had strongly blamed Prince Auersperg’s 
irritability on the previous occasion. I took him at 
his word, and I must acknowledge that he showed 
a due appreciation of my conduct, so that our 
meeting at Agram was very cordial. Circumstances 
were certainly very different on the other side of the 
Leitha. The agreement with Croatia was a fait 
accompli. I have proved in another place that I 
never arranged any agreement at .Prague; and the 
circumstance that numerous deputations were sent to 
me at Agram, proved that the appearance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there would not justify a 
belief that he wished to meddle unwarrantably in 
internal affairs. When I appeared in the Diet, those 
present cheered me. 
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In the apartments occupied by their Majesties 
the body-guard consisted of the * Red Cloaks/ or 
Soresans. On the Emperor asking me what impres¬ 
sion they made upon me, I said ‘ I would rather meet 
them in the antechamber than in a lonely wood.’ 

The Emperor next proceeded to the district called 
‘ The Military Frontier/ and as the reorganisation of 
this district was not yet complete, I had to retain 
Count Andrassy to take part in the conferences on 
the subject. As to the schools of the district, they 
were in a far more satisfactory condition than in the 
more * civilised ’ territories of the empire. I was re¬ 
quested to join the conferences, which was a further 
proof of the liberal views of the Hungarians as 
to intervention in internal affairs; and I saw no 
reason to oppose the projected reorganisation. The 
recollections of 1848 and 184U were then not yet 
obliterated, and the use of the frontier regiments was 
still vividly remembered. I considered that if it is 
undesirable to lead people to think that one has a 
secret motive, it is certainly absurd to allow the be¬ 
lief in such motives to exist after they have long 
ceased to operate. This was the case at that time. 

The Emperor next went from Fiuruo to Pola and 
Trieste, to which latter city I proceeded from Vienna 
in the company of Count Taaffe and von Plener. It 
was a splendid spring, more like May than March. 
An eminent inhabitant of Trieste, Baron Rivoltella, 
offered me his house, where I was received with the 
greatest hospitality. He was a great lover of art, and. 
had a collection of valuable statues, mostly of nymphs. 
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and goddesses, and my sitting and bod rooms were 
full of them. On leaving him, I wrote in his book : 

1 Adieu done, cher Monsieur llivoltclle, 

Adieu, Maison bospituliferc, 

Adieu encore, oh toules ines belles! 

Pourquoi, lnilas ! &icz vous de pierre 1 ’ 

The railways which have succeeded in depriving us 
of the real Venice, the real Rigi, and the real 
Vesuvius, have also deprived Trieste of a considerable 
portion of its old charm. I had only seen it once 
before in 1832. I remember to this day the hill 
of Opschina. After driving a long time through a 
stony wilderness, the curtain rose, and we saw the 
Adriatic before us. 1 remember the whole scene 
had so Neapolitan an air, that I was humming the 
tunes of the Muctte dr Portin'. We arrived at Trieste 
without even noticing that we were in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

When the Delegations were over, 1 asked for a 
short period of leave to go to Baden and to Switzer¬ 
land. My object was to pay a visit to the Queen 
of Prussia, and then to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
at Ouchy. 

In a former passage I mentioned the Panpress 
Augusta in terms of the highest esteem. Her 
Majesty had known me in Berlin, and I could reckon 
•on a gracious reception. My stay at Baden produced 
the desired effect of appeasing the irritation of 
Prussia. Various papers said that I went from there 
to Paris, and that I had even been seen at Saint 
;Cloud, whereas I had only paid a short visit to the 
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family of Count Pourtales at Ruprechtsau, near 
Strasburg, proceeding thence to Switzerland, where X 
saw Prince Gortschakoff at Ouchy, on the Lake of 
Geneva The meeting had a good result, and cleared' 
up many misunderstandings, but the consequences 
were not lasting, as the history of the following year 
showed. 

My relations with Prince Gortschakoff form 
one of the most remarkable passages in my 
official life. He was, like Prince Bismarck, one 
of my decided opponents ; but I confess that the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck was far more sympa¬ 
thetic to me than that of the Russian statesman; not 
only because the Chancellor of the German empire 
thereby conferred a much greater, though undeserved 
honour on me ; but also because I recognised in his 
antagonism only political opposition, whereas Prince 
Gortschakoff always showed personal dislike and irri¬ 
tability. T hope I have shown in various passages of 
this work that I really did not possess the anti-Prussian 
feeling attributed to me; but that did not prevent 
me from opposing at times, from duty and convic¬ 
tion, the action of the Prussian Government more 
strenuously than other statesmen may have done. 
I did not behave thus towards Russia : I repulsed 
her on certain occasions, but I never attacked her. 
My first acquaintance with Prince Gortschakoff 
dates from the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was Ambassador in Vienna. He came from that 
city to Dresden, and was very enthusiastic at the 
reply which I had just given to Lord Clarendon’^,, 
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/unwarrantable interference in the affairs of the 
German Confederation. If I then stood on the side 
of Russia, this was not due to a feeling of attachment 
to her or of aversion to Austria, but to a decided sus¬ 
picion of a policy, then pursued by the latter power, 
the results of which I dreaded for her sake. I know 
that the Emperor Nicholas said more than once in 
his last days that that Saxon despatch was the only 
thing that had then given him pleasure. In 1859, 
the Emperor Alexander came with Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Dresden, and I heard nothing but compliments. 
But when Prince Gortscliakoff, on the occasion of the 
Italian War, directed the German Governments in 
a most dictatorial circular to observe neutrality, 
I gave him the same lesson that I had given to Lord 
Clarendon. 

Tin: despatch ranks first among the sins for which 
1 have never received absolution. After the outbreak 
of the Polish Insurrection in 1862, the answer I sent 
to Prance and England, declining to join in an inter¬ 
vention, found favour with Gortscliakoff. But after 
the suppression of the Insurrection, it happened that 
a large number of Polish refugees were staying at 
Dresden, and I again received a very insolent demand 
that they should be at once expelled. The Russian 
envoy was at the same time instructed to remind me 
of the solidarity of monarchical interests. I begged 
M. de Kakoschkin to send Prince Gortscliakoff the 
following answer: ‘ I remember the time when the 
King of Sardinia invaded Austrian territory during 
a time of peace. Although this King had not under T 
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taken anything against Russia, the Emperor Nicholas 
immediately recalled his envoy at Turin’(the same M. 
de Kakoschkiu) ‘and gave the Sardinian envoy in St 
Petersburg his passports. This is what I consider solid¬ 
arity of monarchical interests. But it happened later 
on that the next King of Sardinia, who had not been in 
any way injured by Russia, sent his troops to the 
Crimea to wage war upon Russia. Soon afterwards, 
another Italian sovereign, who had declined an invita¬ 
tion to take part in that war, was dethroned by the 
King of Sardinia, and Russia hastened to acknowledge 
the usurpation. In such circumstances,’ I concluded, 
‘there is no solidarity of monarchical interests, and 
the Government of a small country can only fulfil the 
task of living in peace and harmony with its subjects, 
and of not offending public sentiment.’ This reply 
also was never forgotten. Finally, I could not avoid 
putting the Russian Ambassador in his proper place 
at the Conference of London, where I was Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the German Confederation, when he 
wished almost to deprive me of the right of speaking, 
on the ground that the Confederation was not 
engaged in war with Denmark. 

All this made a deep impression on Prince 
GortschakofF, accustomed as he was to flattery 
and obsequiousness. What I said in the circular I 
issued on taking office in Austria—that I brought 
into my present position, neither likes nor dislikes, 
but only the experiences of my past career—I also 
proved towards Russia, and I seriously endeavoured 
to establish a good understanding with her. 
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Prince Gortscliakoff was never a sincere friend of 
Austria. Without wishing to diminish the credit due 
to the diplomatic ability of my successor, I do not 
doubt that it was owing to the fact of his taking my 
place that Count Andrassy was so remarkably well 
received in Berlin by the Russian Chancellor, in spite 
of the part he played in 1849, and of liis sympathies 
in 1870 having been directed, not against Germany, 
but agaiust Russia. 

At first, towards the end of I860, when 1 was 
just entering on my career as an Austrian Minister, 
things certainly assumed a favourable aspect, and 
I was told that Prince Gortscliakoff said : ‘ L’Autriche 
est dans nos eaux.’ But, singularly enough, a new 
crime was now imputed to me, the concession which 
I wished to be made to Russia of a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris with regard to the Black Sea. 
I have developed my views on this subject in another 
passage, where 1 ha ve pointed out that a European con¬ 
trol of the internal affairs of Turkey, which 1 consi¬ 
dered imperative, could only be possible with the 
cordial co-operation of Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander came to London in 1874, when I was 
Ambassador there, and showed me his displeasure in 
a demonstrative manner, partly by the coldness and 
abruptness with which he addressed me, and partly 
by paying marked attention to the colleagues who 
were standing near me, especially to the Turkish 
A mbassador. 1 often recalled to mind in 1877 
and 1878 the words he said to Musurus Pasha:— 
' Desormais il ne peut plus avoir entre nous le moindre 
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malentendu.’ But I was struck by one remarkable 
incident. During the ceremony of the presen 
tation of the Freedom of the City to the Czar, 
it happened that on entering the smokiug room 
J found his Majesty without his Russian suite; 
and on that occasion lie addressed me very politely, 
and spoke to me for some time. J can find no 
other explanation for this change of manner than 
that the treatment I received did not arise from 
the Emperor’s own initiative, but from the wishes of 
his Chancellor. 



CH AFTER XVLI 
18 ('»'.) 


THK J)BBPATniHS ON TIIK 0)N<'OKI>AT ,\NJ> TUI', IKCUMHNIO.VI, CUCNCII.. - 
I'itTNCK SANdlJSZKO. 


Thk Red HooJc gave me an opportunity of explaining 
the question of the Concordat in its fullest extent, by 
publishing a despateh addressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome. Count Trant.tinansdorff.* The 
chief author of this despateh was the Sektionsebef 
Herr von Hofmann.t Dr Rechhauer, for whom l 
generally had great esteem, looked upon this despatch 
as a diplomatic ‘Canossa:’ but the Italian Am¬ 
bassador, who was certainly no pilgrim to Canossa, 


* Sec Apiiumlix It. 

t During iny stay at (iaxtoin. J la ion Hofmann drew' uj» tin.- historical jrfirt of tin- 
despatch, and it was turned into Pmich at Tschl, with my assistance, by Karon 
Altonburg. 
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was of a different opinion, as the following note which 
he sent me will show : 


13 JuilUt 1869. 

‘Cher Comte, —Jc vions de lire votre admirable note 
sur la question du Concordat. C’est une page d’his- 
toire qui marquera dans les annalcs de la civilisation. 
Jo viens de l’expedier a Florence : envoyez-moi un 
autre exemplaire. Merci, chcr Comte, de me per- 
mettre do vous appcler mon ami. 

‘Joachim Napoleon Pepoli.’ 

An amusing reminiscence here occurs to me. In 
the Upper House I often met Prince Sanguszko, a true 
grand seigneur, but a very eccentric one. The posi¬ 
tion of Privy Councillor (Geheimrath) was gladly 
accepted even by the greatest noblemen in Austria, 
and Prince Sanguszko expressed a wish to have it. 
I recommended him for the position ; the Emperor 
agreed, and the Prince came on purpose from Galicia 
to Vienna to be sworn in. His Majesty being absent 
from Vienna, 1 was empowered to administer the oath. 
I prepared the ceremony with all due solemnity, 
placing a crucifix and lighted candles on a table. 
Scktionschef von Hofmann read the formula of the 
oath; but when I gave the sign for the Prince to swear, 
he refused. At length Baron Hofmann persuaded 
him to give way. Immediately afterwards the Prince 
asked to speak to me alone in my room; and when 
I had invited him to sit down, he said: ‘Vous 
m’ avez fait preter un serment, et j’ai dft jurer 
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entre autres choses de toujours dire la verito. Eh 
bien, je m’eti vais vous la dire.’ "Whereupon he 
made some remarks on my policy which were any¬ 
thing but flattering. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


180 !) 


TIIE lMI-EltlAL .tOUHVICy TO THE EAST. 

I will not weary my readers with repetitions of what 
they have read or may read in books of travel. My 
descriptions would not be very minute, as in the short 
space of six weeks we visited Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. But I will not resist 
the temptation of wandering from the beaten track 
into by-paths of which there is no mention in books of 
travel, and on which I hope the reader will not be 
unwilling to follow me. 

Such an expedition in the suite of a sovereign has 
its disadvantages, as one of the greatest charms of 
every journey, freedom and independence, must in 
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such a case unavoidably be limited. But there is one 
great advantage which attends such a journey—an 
advantage of particular value in the East. The 
inhabitants, who are but rarely seen by the ordinary 
traveller, show themselves out of curiosity. Part of 
this curiosity was on my account; I was told in 
Jerusalem that ‘the people wished to see the Grand 
Vizier of the White Sultan.’ I feel called upon 
gratefully to place on record the fact how little 
unnecessary (/due the Emperor imposed upon his suite, 
and how solicitous his Majesty was for their comfort 
and welfare. This anxiety gave vise to an amusing 
telegraphic mistake. During the journey from Con¬ 
stantinople to Athens, the Emperor, who knew how 
much 1 suffered from sea-sickness, telegraphed from 
his ship to that of the Ministers to enquire how I was. 
The telegraphic machinery was defective, and the 
answer was : ‘Unverseliamt’ (impudent) instead of ‘ Er 
seldaft ’ (he is asleep). 

The tour began with a night journey by rail from 
Pesth to Bazins, where some members of the Servian 
Ministry v\ere present to receive the Emperor. They 
were accompanied by Herr von Kallay, who began his 
career during my administration as Consul-General at 
Belgrade. He was recommended to me by Count 
Andrassj r , and he proved most valuable. Herr von 
Kallay afterwards displayed even greater talents 
in a higher sphere. Latterly, before I left the 
Imperial service, he was my official superior. But 7 
am of opinion that he had more cause to praise me 
when I was his superior than I had cause to praise 
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him when ho was mine—an experience which was 
not a solitary one. 

What I did not like daring the time Herr von 
Kallay was Consul-General at Belgrade was the policy 
carried on by the Hungarians on their own account, 
which was, perhaps unjustly, attributed to him. Ali 
Pasha said to me at Constantinople : ‘Wo have every 
confidence in the Cabinet of Vienna and in you; but 
we become anxious when we see what is done in 
Servia by people at Pesth.’ He was alluding to a 
project then on foot by which the administration of 
Bosnia would have been confided to Servia. It did 
not originate in any initiative of Herr von Kallay’s, 
for it was communicated to me early in 18G7, long 
before he went to Belgrade, on the occasion of a 
mission on which Count Edmund Zichy was sent to 
Prince Michael. Perhaps this retrospect is not with¬ 
out interest at the present moment, when Servia so 
obviously desires to possess Bosnia. When I met 
Prince Milan, the present King, some years ago, he 
expressed his gratitude to mo. I had certainly been 
of service to his dynasty, for it was through my inter¬ 
vention, not only that the citadel of Belgrade was 
evacuated, but also that the Porte acknowledged by a 
firman the hereditary rights of the Obrenovitch family 
after the accession of Prince Milan. Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment seems of no value now, but in those days it 
was thought very important. The title of sovereign 
was long desired before it was obtained; and almost 
portentous, because anything but imposing, was 
the proclamation by TchernayefF after a war 
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which was not exactly a triumph for the Servian 
arms.* 

Servia was not without a rival in her Bosnian 
aspirations. During the short stay I made in London 
in 1881, I paid a visit to Lady Borthwick, the wife of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Editor of the Morning Post, 
and a great favourite in London society. Sir 
Algernon took part in the previous year in the 
demonstration of Duleigno on an English ship, and he 
wrote a book on it, of which he gave me a copy. He 
related how he paid a visit at Cettinye to Prince 
Nikita,t and how the Prince said he greatly regretted 
that Mr Gladstone had not come into office some 
years sooner, as in that case Bosnia would have met 
with a difforenc fate. The hook was interesting 
enough for me to send it to Vienna, but it does not 
seem to have affected the unlimited confidence which 
was felt there with regard to the Balkan Principalities. 

The Black Mountains were the source of many 
disasters to Austria. In 1853 Omar Pasha advanced 
with an Army of 00,000 men to put an end at any 
price to the mountain State, which had become a very 
unpleasant neighbour. Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been allowed to carry out his inten¬ 
tion. But Field-Marshal Count Leiningen was sent 
on a special mission to Constantinople, and that 

* At that time I composed the following quatrain for n lady who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Servia : 

‘ T/fin]lire fundi* par Guillaume 
list jciine, el il fut conqut'ranl; 
lit* plus viou\ r pariui les royniinies 
Suns coiiijuute, cst cclui <Je Mille-ntis. 


t Of Montenegro. 

YOL. II 


1 
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mission scared Montenegro. Whether from jealousy 
or emulation, Leiningen’s mission was followed by 
Mcnsehikofi’s. This gave birth to the Crimean War; 
the Crimean War to the Italian War; and the 
Italian War to the German War. 

Even before I entered the Imperial service, I 
knew that this was the chain of events, and I do not 
deny that I consequently did not entertain very lively 
sympathies for the Prince of Montenegro. Yet he 
had no cause to complain of me. It was during my 
tenure of office that expensive roads were constructed 
with Austrian money on Montenegrin territory. 
Even then Montenegro was demanding access to the 
sea ‘ for her exports.’ But when these roads were 
completed, there was nothing to export. 

I remember a rather amusing intermezzo in this 
connection. Quite at the beginning of my Ministry, 
it happened one day that 'the Prince of Montenegro’ 
was announced to me. I advanced towards him, 
requesting him to enter, and I saw a martial, com¬ 
manding figure in a magnificent costume covered with 
gold embroidery, and with a sword whose hilt sparkled 
with jewels. I spoke to him in German, French, and 
Italian. lie replied in an unknown tongue. Fortun¬ 
ately, an interpreter was found who understood 
Montenegrin, and I was informed that my visitor was 
not the reigning Prince, but a member of the de¬ 
throned dynasty. I owed the visit to the circumstance 
that his Highness had a dispute with his hotelkeeper 
about the bill. I could not help telling the interpreter 
that the national costume should have been a sufficient 
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guarantee for the hotelkeeper, but I succeeded in 
settling the difficulty on the spot. 

But it is time that I should return to Bazias and 
take sail in the Imperial ship. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend to all admirers of grand scenery an 
excursion on the lower part of the Danube. Gigantic 
rocks, as large as those of the Klainm of Gastein 
or of the Via Mala in Switzerland, descend, not 
like them into a small mountain stream, hut into a 
magnificent, broad river, commanding Alpine views. 

It was still day-light when we reached Orsova, 
and someone remarked that it was in that neighbour- 
hood that Kossuth buried the Hungarian regalia. 
Others said it was elsewhere. I remarked in a 
whisper to my colleague, the Hungarian Minister- 
President: ‘ You must know all about that,’ but he 
did not answer. 

There was then no Kingdom of Roumania, nor 
even a recognised Roumania, and the official designa¬ 
tion of the country was still ‘ Principautes Danu- 
biennes,’ or ‘ Moldo-Valachie.’ There were prolonged 
negotiations as to the recognition of the name 
‘ Roumania,’ and the Roumanians could not complain 
of our attitude in regard to that question, or, indeed, 
any other. When I was Ambassador in London, 
I received instructions to support the wishes of 
Bucharest. On that occasion, my Turkish colleague, 
Musurus Pasha, for whom I have a great esteem, and 
who has all the finesse of a Phanariote, reproached 
me as follows : 4 Cost singulier qu’il une ej toque ou 
des grands empires prennent deux noms au lieu d’un, 
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des pays qui on ont dej;\ deux ne puissent pas se 
contentcr de les gar dor.’ I shook my head, but at 
heart I applauded. 

At that time other Roumanian affairs were on the 
order of the day, as, for instance, the coining of 
medals and the distribution of orders. In Constanti¬ 
nople also T advocated the Roumanian cause. After 
a review which took place on the Asiatic side, near 
TJnkiar Skelessi, there was a dinner at a palace in the 
vicinity, and afterwards I was sitting with A.li Pasha 
opposite a magnificent grove of palm trees on a real 
summer evening early in November. T had been 
talking to him for some time on behalf of the 
Danubian Principalities, when he suddenly remarked : 

‘ Ecoutez done, jc vous parle serieusemeut. Pourquoi 
ne les prenez vous pas ? Nous vous les codons de 
grand creur.’ 

Couut Amlrassy, who was standing by, protested 
very decidedly against such an idea, which 
showed that Ire thought the Grand Vizier was 
in earnest. Hungary might well think that she had 
enough Roumanians in her country; but for the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy this consideration could 
not be decisive. At the time when Ali Pasha 
expressed this idea, it was too late, but there were 
moments when it might easily have been realised. 
It is difficult to conceive how Austria could, during 
the Crimean War, have occupied the Danubian 
Principalities only to evacuate them—the old Italian 
tradition! At first sight it may seem as if the 
acquisition of these Principalities at the cost of a 
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friendly power would have been a monstrous proceed¬ 
ing. But with more careful consideration the question 
assumes a different aspect. Austria would have had 
to take precautions; but a tolerably skilful diplomatist 
would have been certain of success. It would have 
been necessary first to consider what attitude the 
other [powers would have assumed in the matter. 
France and England, whose voices were at that time 
predominant in Eastern affairs, could not have 
opposed a solution which would have been most 
effectual in preventing another war between Turkey 
and Russia, as it would have placed Russia at a 
considerable distance from the Turkish frontier. 
Prussia was not then in a position to give a decisive 
opinion. As to Russia, she would certainly not have 
desired such a change; but Russia was abandoned, 
even before Sebastopol, by all Europe, so that her 
consent would not have been essential. On the other 
hand, the Danubian Principalities were not Russian 
territory, and the useless cession of part of Bessarabia 
was much more offensive to Russia’s national pride 
than the transfer of the Principalities to Austria would 
have been. As to Turkey it should be remembered 
that the Danubian Principalities were not a Turkish 
Province, and the Porte has allowed itself to be 
persuaded that Bosnia is better in other hands. Why, 
therefore should it not have been open to similar 
persuasion at another time ? It might easily be 
show'll that the acquisition of Bosnia was a far less 
natural transaction, for during the war of 1H77 it was 
Austria who was under obligations to Russia, and not 
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Turkey, who had no reaHOti for showing gratitude. 
But the advantage Turkey would have obtained 
by relinquishing the Danubian Principalities would 
have been far more indisputable than that which she 
obtained by the loss of Bosnia. She would have 
obtained full compensation for the only benefit she 
derived from the possession of the Principalities—the 
tribute—and also a friendly neighbour not given to 
agitating among her people. At that time the affairs 
of the East were settled under the pressure of the 
Western Powers. It was most important, therefore, 
that Austi’ia should make her conditions before under¬ 
taking the occupation of the Principalities, which cost 
so many men and so much money, ancl which only 
secured thu success of England and France in the 
Crimean War. If the Western Powers had been 
bound to fulfil Austria’s conditions, there would have 
been no reason for withdrawing the Austrian troops 
from the Principalities. Instead of this, the sole 
reward for all Austria’s exertions was that which 
afterwards proved"so illusory—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, fine promises from the Sultan for his 
Christian subjects, and the liberation of the mouths 
of the Danube from Russian control, but not the 
admission to them of the ships of the Powers—in 
which question the Prince of Hoheuzollcrn, now 
King of Roumania, has unfortunately more to say, 
and says it, than the Emperor of Austria. 

It cannot be denied that our most vital interests 
on the Lower Danube extend beyond Salonica. Even 
in those days there was a suspicion of this, for when I 
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happened to meet Count Buol at Golling, near 
Salzburg, in 1855, he said to me: ‘ We know what 
we must have.’ But those who make no effort, 
obtain nothing. 

Prince Charles was then abroad, and the 
Minister Gogolniceano received us in his master’s 
absence. He was afterwards my colleague in 
Paris, and was not then so decided on the 
Danubian question as he showed himself to be 
afterwards. 

On a splendid morning we landed at Rustcliuk. 
I was much struck by the fact that in that town, so 
distant from the centre of the Mahommedan world, 
the men still wore the old Turkish costume with 
the turban, while it is scarcely ever seen in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We were received not only by Baron Prokesch, 
but also by Ali Pasha and by Omar Pasha, two most 
interesting personages. Omar Pasha was originally 
a serjeant in a frontier regiment, from which he was 
discharged without a pension. Now he was a Field- 
Marshal, and famous through his operations against 
the Russians in 1854. He had not forgotten his 
German in the least, and he was fond of expatiating 
in glowing terms on the beauties of his harem, like a 
true son of Mahonnned. T remember it was he who 
recommended to the Emperor Baron Rodic as the 
most suitable Governor of Dalmatia. In later years 
when, during the war, the measures of the Dalmatian 
Government with regard to the landing in the 
harbour of Klek gave ground for complaints at Con- 
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stantinople, I always succeeded in silencing my 
colleague Musurus in London by reminding him of 
Omar Pasha’s recommendation. 

I was still more interested by Ali Pasha. All 
that I had heard about his great accomplishments and 
his engaging manners was surpassed by the reality. 
Our intercourse during the journey and at Constan¬ 
tinople was most agreeable, and I have reason to 
believe that he was sincere in the compliments he paid 
me. 

Our journey to Varna by rail was very rapid. I 
remember being greatly struck at seeing a plough- 
ing-machino of the newest construction being used 
in a field in the much abused dominions of the 
Sultan. 

Towards evening the Emperor embarked at Varna 
on the Sultan’s yacht Suitauic, which was decorated 
with extraordinary magnificence, and had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Khedive Ismail. 
Ali Pasha said it was ‘ one of the Khedive’s ex¬ 
travagant whims,’ but the Sultan did not disdain to 
accept the present. At Varna three vessels of the 
Austrian fleet, the Greif, the Elizabeth, and the 
Gorgnano waited for us. The Ministers had the 
honour of passing the night on the Sultanie. I had 
often been told of the prevalence on the Black Sea of 
storms and sea-sickness; and I was the more agreeably 
surprised to find a perfectly calm sea, and a beautiful 
full moon. We passed some hours of the night on 
deck, and my memory was haunted by the commenc¬ 
ing and dosing verses of a poem of Lamartine’s on 
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the old Eastern theme of an attempted elopement 
from the seraglio being punished with death : 

‘ La lune sereine, 

Jit juaait dans les dots'. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1869 

CONTINUATION OP TUB IMPIIUIAL JOUUNHY TO TUB BAST.- 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When we woke next morning we found ourselves in 
tine Bosphorus ; and we reached Constantinople at 
noon. The first view of the city has a much 
more imposing aspect from the side of the Sea of 
Marmora, and in that respect w r e were not fortunate. 
But it was a most favourable circumstance that the 
Emperor’s arrival attracted thousands of large and 
small boats, and the sea was covered with flags, sails 
and tents. The weather was superb, and I was able 
to telegraph to Vienna: ‘ Arrivee de 1’Empereur par 
un temps splendide, spectacle imposant.’ 
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The Saltan drove up to meet the Emperor, and 
he came on board our ship. I have mentioned him 
in my recollections of 18G7. His people have been 
very ungrateful to him, for he not only spent large 
sums on luxuries, with which he has been justly 
reproached, but he also created a respectable fleet, 
which was afterwards not sufficiently used. His tragic 
end made a deep impression upon me. He is said to 
have opened his veins with a pair of scissors that were 
placed in his bath-room ; but the popular opinion was 
probably correct: ‘qu’au lieu de s’etre suicide il 
avait etc suicide.’ 

Very little was gained by his death. Murad, 
whom wc had known in Vienna as a man in the best 
of health, mental and physical, though somewhat 
reserved, could not even go through the ceremony of 
coronation, as a painful ulcer prevented him from 
putting on the sword of Osman ; and he subsequently 
became insane, or perhaps was only reported to be so. 
The greatest fault that Turkey could commit, was 
committed during the reign of his successor. This 
was the reduction of half the interest on the Turkish 
Loans, a measure which was not brought about by 
necessity, and which alienated foreign countries, 
especially England.* 

We saw the Sultan every day at dinner, when he 


* In London I wrote the following Quatrains : 

Aziz: 

JiomuMir it sa inriuuiro, son tn'jwiM fut beau, 
Car il out mort on Ununl-fteigneur, 
list si on lui a tloiiue des ciscaux, 

C’est qu'011 voulait qu’il fut uillcurs. 
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had the Emperor on his right hand, and Ali on his 
left, the latter acting as interpreter, as the Sultan 
did not understand a word of French. But his 
Majesty had a great taste for music, and we heard 
more than once a march of his composition, which 
was very original. 

The reception took place in the magnificent Dolma 
Bagche Palace, where the Sultan then resided. It 
was most exquisitely fitted up, and it commanded a 
fine view of the sea. Apartments in it were assigned 
to the Emperor, and .also to Prince Hohenlohe and 
Count Bellegarde. The Ministers were quartered in 
another building, also styled a palace— -Incus d non 
lucnido —where there was neither comfort nor 
elegance. Andrassy conjured up dreams of Gulnares 
and mandolines, but in the night the reality proved 
very disagreeable and far from poetical. I will not be 
ungrateful, however, especially as the arrangements 
were not made by the Turkish Government; and I 
will not forget that 1 was presented with a beautiful 
Arab horse. 


Mi: had : 

On (lit qu’il houHti: mort et inartyre 
I Van clou, ('cl a no pout mYituniicr. 

Si e’est hoii clou i|iii le fait Houffrir, 

(!’ost quo nous le lui avous rivo. 

Jit. e’est cepciulant ce clou, jc vouh le dis, 
(Jtii <le Miinul a fait mi bou apotro, 

Lorpque lea softas muj* le troiie Tout mis, 

I Is ont pense : mi clou clmsao l'autre. 

Hamid : 

lit lui tuissi? qui 1c rein place? chose fatale. 
Sait-on jamais dans ce pays ! 

Si autre part cola va do male en male, 

Chez cux cela va de mal en pis. 
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In Constantinople, where Baron Haymerle* was 
the First Secretary to the embassy, Baron Prokeseh 
was in his element, and as usual ho neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of contrasting Turkey with the rest of Europe 
—the East with the West—as if they wore light and 
darkness. When I was Minister in Saxony I was 
frequently with him at Gastein, and I once heard him 
say at a table d’hote : 4 These Turks have much sense. 
I know Ali, who has a charming wife. She was 
expecting her confinement, and she said one day to 
her husband: 44 Dear husband, I have brought you a 
young slave.” What European wife would be equally 
obliging?’ This reminds me of a story told at the 
time of the Crimean War. The wife of one of the 
Ambassadors, who was of a jealous disposition, had an 
audience of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, 
who received her surrounded by her slaves. The 
Ambassadress was struck by the beauty of one; of 
them, a Circassian, and could not help exclaiming: 
4 Quelle belle creature ! ’ Whereupon the Sultana 
said : 4 Vouloz-vous quo je vous on fasse eadeau ? ’ 4 Y 
pensez-vous ? ’ rejoined the Ambassadress; 4 et mon 
mari ? ’ 4 Vous nc 1’ aimez done pas ? ’ remarked the 

Sultana. 

I had interviews with Ali Pasha as to certain 

* When Uaron llaymcrlo became Minister, Homo official papers stated that 
Count Andrassy was tho first to discover his capaciLy, which until then had not been 
appreciated. Thu fact is that Jiaron Jlaymorlu was promoted three, times during 
the five years of my administration. Ife was secretary to the Embassy at Uorlin, 
theu first secretary to that at Constantinople, and afterwards Ambassador at 
Athens and the Hague. Ho was grateful to me, and did me full justice, f must 
add that I hud no cause, to complain of him when lie was Minister, nor was I 
inconvenienced by the absence of timely instructions, as was frequently the case, with 
other MinUterH. 
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differences which had then arisen between the Porte 
and the Khedive, and which were arranged mainly 
through our intervention in Constantinople and in 
Cairo ; and also with regard to the attitude of Turkey 
towards the Dalmatian rebellion. I succeeded in 
persuading Ali to send troops to the frontier with 
orders not to allow anyone to pass, and the rebellion 
was consequently soon put down. Jt must be 
admitted that we did not return this service 
during the Bosnian insurrection, for our frontier was 
perfectly open. But the step taken by Turkey was 
advantageous from an economical point of view, as 
the maintenance of Turkish soldiers is less expensive 
than that of Turkish fugitives, as the Delegations 
found out to their cost. 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
whom I saw at Constantinople was a man who has 
since been much spoken of, General Ignatieff. I had 
made his acquaintance previously at Vienna, and I 
afterwards met him in London. As there was no 
occasion to open a negotiation with him, I was able 
to enjoy his attractive conversation without reserve. 
He was fond of opening his narratives with these 
words: ‘Vous savez quo mon grand defaut est de 
toujours dire la vdrit<5.’ 

As elsewhere, we found our time at Constantinople 
far too short. Five days are not enough even for the 
most hurried visit. I have a particularly vivid re¬ 
collection of the day when a review was held on the 
Asiatic side, near Unkiar Skelcssi, whither we were 
conveyed by steamer. The demeanour and appear- 
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ance of the troops were admirable, and so far the 
Emperor could find no fault; but for one strange sur¬ 
prise he was not prepared. After we had ridden 
down the front in the suite of the two sovereigns, 
everyone alighted. The Sultan conducted the Em¬ 
peror to an elevated platform, and then the review 
began. This must have been the only time in his 
life that the Emperor witnessed a review in an arm¬ 
chair. 

On leaving the platform, I looked in vain for my 
horse, and I had at last to content myself with 
another, which had a saddle with Turkish stirrups. 
These are very uncomfortable on account of their 
great width, and possibly through my unfamiliarity 
with them, 1 fidgeted the horse, and he galloped off 
with me, tearing through the large and elegantly 
dressed crowd. Such an incident would in Western 
Europe give rise to a good deal of complaint and some 
swearing. But the Turks politely stepped aside, leaving 
a free space along which 1 was carried, more rapidly 
than .1 desired, to the Palace, where dinner was served. 

As we were returning in the steamer, the passage 
lasting more than an hour, there was incessant firing 
from the hills and a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At the same time we were informed that the Govern¬ 
ment officials had not received their pay for eighteen 
months. ‘ Is it possible,’ someone asked, ‘ that such a 
state of things can exist in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century?’ ‘ As it does exist,’ I replied, 

‘ there is no reason why it should not continue.’ 

What is so lamentable in that country, so highly 
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favoured by nature, is that so much that is good and 
great is due to the very agencies that make such 
things possible. In Turkey boundless authority and 
implicit obedience are still in full vigour; and the 
much-enduring Turk is ready to perform admirable 
services in obedience to his master’s commands. It is 
well-known that honesty is far more frequently found 
among the Mahommedan than among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, and we constantly had proofs 
of the fact. The sovereign himself is a well-meaning 
prince; what is evil in the country is mainly to be 
traced to the intermediate class between master and 
servant. 



CHAPTER XX 

1869 

CONTINUATION OK TUB IMPKItlAI. JOURNEY TO TUB EAST.-ATHENS, 

JAFFA, J EltUSALKM, TI1E SI IE/. CANAL. 

After leaving Constantinople we had an odious 
companion, sea-sickness. T suffered so much on my 
way to Athens, that when we landed at the Pirseus 
King George of Greece was quite alarmed at my 
appearance, lint the worst was yet to come. 

Our very short stay at Athens was chiefly useful 
to me in so far as it enabled me to dispatch some 
urgent business, and I had barely time to visit the 
Acropolis. Prom the Acropolis one perceives a vast 
landscape, said to include even the field of Marathon, 
and strongly reminding one of Rottmann’s celebrated 
pictures. Thence one can fly on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation to ancient Hellas: but it is less easy to do so 
from modern Athens, which is much more like a 
voi.. 11 K 
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Franconian town, like Anspaeh for instance, than a 
Greek settlement. 

I am glad to say that there was no occasion for 
negotiations. Even then, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, Greece was beginning to long for Epirus and 
Thessaly. Of course I remained completely passive. 
But as I remembered later on, what most amused me 
was that the chief argument for an extension of 
frontier was the allegation that it was impossible to 
put down brigandage ; while enquiry has proved that 
the hordes of robbers that infested Greece did not 
come from the other side of the frontier, but started 
from Grecian territory to plunder the Turks! This 
argument might also be applied to Italy, as it is not 
from Austrian territory that the Irredentists make 
the Italian frontier insecure. 

My interviews with King George of Greece made 
an agreeable impression upon me. I had seen his 
Majesty previously at Vienna, I saw him again in 
London and Paris, and I always found occasion to 
admire his strong and acute judgment. 

Immediately after a state dinner at Court, the 
journey was resumed to Jaffa. It lasted four days 
and four nights, of which I passed three days and as 
many nights in the most lamentable condition. 
Andrassy afterwards told me that he thought I was 
dying when he eamc to see me on the third day. 

On the fourth night we arrived at Jaffa, but we 
had not done with the sea. In olden times Jaffa had 
a harbour; now the harbour has disappeared, and 
people have to land in small boats that find their way 
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between projecting boulders and rocks. We were 
consequently obliged to remain on board all night, and 
our ship rolled so much that while we were at supper 
all the china and glass was smashed. It was a 
splendid morning when we landed, and we were so 
attracted by the grandeur of the scene that we did 
not notice our dangerous position among the rocks. 
From Jaffa to Jerusalem I rode the greater part of 
the way on horseback in a temperature of 30 deg. 
llcaumur, and nearly choked by the dust raised by a 
caravan of GOO horses and camels in a district where 
it had not rained for six months. We were escorted 
by a squadron of natives on horseback. 1 remarked 
two very picturesquely dressed men splendidly 
mounted, and in reply to my questions about them I 
was told they were the leaders of two bands of 
robbers with whom a truce had been concluded. This 
truce must have cost a great deal of money; our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land certainly did not 
diminish the Turkish National Debt. Among the 
beasts of burthen, J was most interested in the camels. 
The horizontal position of the head, which is peculiar 
to the camel, gives him "a strange look, between that 
of a man and a monkey. It is curious to watch the 
animal when he is being laden. If his burthen is 
beyond a certain weight he begins to growl and refuse 
to move. The natives use the stratagem of greatly 
exceeding the proper weight so as to make the relief 
appear the greater when they take some of it 
off, and thereby induce the animal to get up more 
willingly. ‘ Exactly,’ I ventured to observe to his 
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Majesty, ‘ as we do with the Delegations and the war- 
budget ! ’ 

On the evening of the first day we arrived at a 
place called Abugosh, where we passed the night in 
an improvised tent. The next day the journey was 
continued, but we stopped to put on our uniforms in 
a valley where David is said to have slain Goliah. 
The procession now assumed a more imposing 
character. On the spot from which Jerusalem was 
first visible, the Emperor dismounted in order to kiss 
the ground, according to an ancient custom. We 
then made a solemn entry into Jerusalem, I riding at 
the Emperor’s right hand. On reaching the gates 
we all dismounted, and the Emperor proceeded on 
foot with his suite to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The profound impression made upon me by that 
momentous day must have been strongly reflected 
in the telegram I sent to Vienna, as it was well 
received by many people who had hitherto looked 
upon the heretic with horror. But I must indeed 
have been thoughtless and indifferent had I not felt 
deeply moved at the place whence Christianity and 
the events it produced took their origin. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace Biblical 
events on the spot. It could not be otherwise than 
that the certainty of tradition should have been lost 
after the frequent sieges and destruction of the town. 
But the locality of Gethsemane and of the Mount of 
Olives is undisputed, and I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at not being quartered with the Emperor’s 
military suite in the very comfortable house of the 
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Austrian Pilgrims, but in a far less comfortable inn 
standing on an eminence exactly opposite the Mount 
of Olives. 

We found in Jerusalem an excellent guide in the 
Imperial Consul, Count Caboga, who had studied the 
Jerusalem of the past and of the present with great 
zeal. I have a most agreeable recollection of him, 
and it was my intention to give him a post in my 
immediate entourage, as 1 saw that he possessed 
remarkable talents. Had I remained much longer in 
office, Count Caboga would have had brilliant 
opportunities of justifying my high opinion of him. 
He accompanied me on my excursion to Bethlehem, to 
which plant! 1 went by a perfectly new road on which 
no carriage had yet passed, and it turned out that 
I was the first person to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem since King Solomon. The 
inhabitants of Bethlehem are of a different and far 
handsomer type than those of Jerusalem, so that 
there was naturally but little traflie between the two 
towns. 

I will not leave the Holy City without recording 
a circumstance by which 1 was deeply impressed. 
The Greek-Armenian Church contains treasures in 
money and jewels to the value of 30,000,000 francs; 
and this vast property has never been touched by the 
Mussulman Government, though one cannot say that 
it did not want money. Would a Christian Govern¬ 
ment have acted with equal probity ? I doubt it. 

On leaving Jerusalem I rode on a real horse of the 
desert, which I bought for the moderate sum of twenty 
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Napoleons, and which I had in my stables long after 
1870. Ho was rather old, and as my coronation horse 
was almost past service, I provided for his old age by 
giving him to one of the Imperial stables. 

While on our arrival at Jaffa we had been favoured 
by the most beautiful weather, on our return the 
sea was rough and the weather stormy. I arrived 
with the Ministers Andrassy and Plener long before 
the Emperor, and we were repeatedly warned of the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of embarking. An 
old French pilot was particularly emphatic on the 
subject, saying; ‘ II y’aurait de la folic il laisser 
l’Empereur s’embarquer par ee temps.’ When the 
Emperor arrived, escorted by Tegetthoff, his Majesty 
asked the latter whether there was any danger. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Tegetthoff. ‘Then let us 
embark,’ said the Emperor. 1 and others who were 
present afterwards remarked that TegetthofFs death 
was perhaps a fortunate event for his happiness and 
his fame, as with his reckless audacity he could not 
always have achieved victories such as that at Lissa. 

The Emperor, in order to proceed to his ship, the 
‘ Grcif,’ entered the boat with Tegetthoff, Prince 
Holienlohe, and Count llellegarde, and we watched 
them with much anxiety. We suddenly saw the 
boat rise on a wave and then disappear. I can still 
hear the words of the old pilot ringing in my ears: 

‘ II est perdu ! ’ 

Fortunately our alarm only lasted for a moment. 
We saw the boat rise again, and the firing of the guns 
told us of the Emperor’s safe arrival. The boat 
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returned, but the sailors declared that not for any 
money would they start again. Thus we could do 
nothing but wait and pass the night in a monastery. 
Early in the morning it was announced that the sea 
was calm, and we hastened to the boat. The sea was 
still very rough, and I cannot say that we wore in a 
cheerful mood. 

Next day we overtook the Emperor at Port Said, 
where we also found the Empress Eugenie, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands. At the ceremony of inauguration, on which 
occasion wo had an eloquent speech from the Abbe 
Bauer, the Emperor escorted the Empress Eugenie. 

The most brilliant part of the passage through 
the canal was the day’s stay at Ismailia. It was in¬ 
teresting to see this town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants which had sprung up in a few years, and 
still more so the basin, which contained forty vessels, 
many of them men-of-war, and which ten years before 
was only an insignificant lake. During the day our 
only entertainment was the ‘ Fantasia,’ a sort of 
Oriental tournament, but at night there was a brilliant 
ball, of which l remember some of the incidents. We 
were staying on board our ship, and were to be 
fetched in carriages. The latter, however, either did 
not appear at all or were very late, and so we were 
compelled to go to the ball on foot. This was difficult, 
as Ismailia had at that time no pavement, so that we 
had to wade through deep sand. I perceived a little 
black doukey r , and without a moment’s hesitation I 
jumped on its back. In this way I passed through 
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the brilliantly-lighted streets dressed for the ball, and 
wearing all ray decorations ; and the Empress Eugdnie 
was much amused when I told her that 1 had come to 
the ball on a donkey. The fete was very brilliant, 
and numerously attended, not only by guests of high 
rank, but by many of more doubtful position ; but 
this was unavoidable. At supper we found a menu 
with no less than twenty-four courses, which gave us 
the prospect of a rather uuwclcome prolongation of 
the ball. We were, however, soon pacified, as after 
the fourth course the supper was at an end. This 
reminded me of home; the proceeding was only too 
similar to the introduction in Parliament of numerous 
bills which are never passed. 

As we approached the last portion of the Suez 
Canal, we had a magnificent view of the desert near 
Mount Sinai. 1 have mentioned above our misfortune 
on the Canal. How it happened that we were obliged 
to see more than thirty ships pass by us, 1 do not 
know'; however, it is a fact that although wo were 
among the first to enter the canal, wo were the last 
to reach Suez. At Suez we went through some 
exciting scenes. Here too we had to disembark in 
boats, and our Vice-Consul at Suez fell into the 
water. Fortunately he w r as a good swimmer, so that 
neither he nor ourselves felt any worse effects from 
the accident than fright. I must record in Count 
Andrassy’s praise that hearing of the accident, he 
took off his coat to swim to the rescue of the Vice- 
Consul. ‘ He is a good fellow,’ I said to those who 
tried to prejudice mo against him. 
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It was at Ismailia that I first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lesseps, whom I saw ten years later very often 
in Paris. Though sixty years of ago, lie had just 
married a young lady of sixteen, and the marriage 
turned out a very happy one. He told me that 
twenty thousand Dalmatians had been employed on 
the Canal, anti that they were the best of all the 
workmen there. This testimony was of value, con¬ 
sidering the frequently unfavourable judgment that 
is passed on the inhabitants of our Southern 
Provinces. I have often admired Lesseps’ amazing 
energy; but he was quite wrong in 1882, and he is 
responsible for much of the mistaken policy of France 
in Egypt. On returning to Paris early in that year, 
he spoke enthusiastically of Arabi, whom he had 
known in former days, and who would, he believed, 
prove himself a true regenerator,—‘l’etoile qui se 
love sur la mer Rouge,’ as Arabi modestly said of 
himself. Not knowing Arabi, I could not contradict 
Lesseps’ opinion of him; but I was able to deny that it 
was a ' mouvement national ’ that was being set on 
foot; as 1 knew Egypt well enough to see that it 
possesses neither a nation nor a national movement, 
which must always be an intellectual one to bo of 
auy use. As 1 could see from my interviews with 
Freycinet, Lesseps was very successful in inculcating 
his idea of a ‘ mouvement national dont il ne fa.llu.it 
pas se rnelcr et en presence duquol la moilleure 
politique ctait eelle de 1’abstention.’ Events have 
proved that he was wrong, and that the movement 
was merely a military revolt which Arabi turned 
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to his own advantage. Garabetta would have under¬ 
stood the true state of affairs, and had he lived, he 
would have sent 30,000 men to Egypt in the month 
of February before the great heat had set in, and 
before Arabi had risen to importance. These troops 
would easily have done what England subsequently 
did ; or, which is more probable, England would have 
joined them. That Franco bears Lesscps no grudge 
for his error does not refute what I have said; it only 
proves the universal esteem in which that remarkable 
man is held, and which he so fully deserves.* 

* One clay T called upon M. tie Lesyops in l*arw, ami the concierge told me lie did 
not know whether lie was at home, and wnt hia wife to inquire. While 1 whh await¬ 
ing her return, the concierge said : ‘All, nion.sicur ! quel hoininc quo AI. de LesHcps ! 
Nous uuroiiM bicu du rnul ii le reinplacer.* 
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CONCLUSION or Til K [MI’ElilVI. JOUHNfSV TO TI 1 K BAST.—CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, FLOUKNCH, TRIESTE 

After all the dangers of our maritime expedition, 
it was a great joy to be rapidly carried along in a 
train, and this feeling was further enhanced by ex¬ 
cellent buffets at the various stations. Our comfort 
in Egypt was carefully attended to, and measures had 
generally been talc on that the multitude of strangers 
who came to witness the opening of the Canal should 
have no cause for complaint. But it would have been 
unwise to think of the National Debt. 

I was quartered in most elegant apartments in the 
magnificent Gesire Palace, and the Viceroy came 
himself to see that I was in want of nothing. Ismail 
Pasha, who had done me the honour of being my 
guest at Vienna, is far more of a Parisian than an 
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African, and his manners are most agreeable. I 
seized the opportunity of urging the just claims of an 
eminent Austrian physician, Dr Lauter. Other ap¬ 
plications for my intervention I found myself unable 
to satisfy. At that time many complaints were made 
that various Austrian subjects had not received their 
due, and the Consul-General, Baron Schreiner, con¬ 
sequently found himself exposed to many misrepre¬ 
sentations. A fter my return, I entrusted the affair 
to a committee with legal advisers, and the result was 
so unfavourable to those who complained, that I took 
care that the Egyptian Government should not hear 
anything more of it. Prokesch went too far in his 
Eastern mania, taking it for granted in every case 
that the Turks were honest; but it often happens in 
the East that the bad quality of the wares puts the 
importer in the wrong ; and in this respect our Consuls 
have often been very unjustly reproached for not 
having been successful in their efforts on behalf of 
Austrian subjects. 

The scenery of Cairo made a far deeper impression 
upon me than that of Constantinople, and this may be 
explained by the fact that it is unique. Constantinople 
can be compared to Naples or to Lisbon ; but the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is without a parallel in 
the world. On the one side one sees the old town of 
the Caliphs, with its monumental tombs, on the other 
the broad waters of the Nile and the desert with its 
six pyramids rising on the horizon. I was greatly 
struck on visiting the citadel with the service in the 
Mosque. Hymns are sung incessantly at the tomb of 
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Mehemet Ali, and those hymns are exquisitely 
beautiful. I must say that the Mahommedan religion 
had a most imposing effect upon me, so far at least as 
its external forms arc concerned. The fountain 
playing before the Mosques gives a poetic impression, 
and still more so the prayer of the worshippers 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca: but what 
most pleased me was the absence of all pictures, 
figures, and ornaments. I once heard a Mussulman 
say: ‘ II y plus de paganisme dans votre culte quo 
dans le notre,’ and F do not think that lie was quite 
in the wrong. 

The climax of our unfortunately far too short stay 
in Egypt was our ride to the Pyramids. Earl}' in the 
morning we went by steamer to Memphis, or rather 
to the spot where the ancient Memphis stood. 
Breakfast was to have been taken there; but, owing 
to some mistake, our refreshments followed instead of 
preceding us, and were not to bo found on our arrival at 
Memphis. The Emperor, who does not like to waste 
time, and cares little for eating and drinking, deter- 
mined not to wait, and we were nearly starved, as 
during the whole of our ride through the desert till 
night we had nothing to eat but some eggs boiled in 
the hot sand. But I did not find the ride fatiguing, 
as I joined those who preferred donkeys to horses, 
and the former animal moves by assiduous and yet 
gentle steps which make one feel as if one were in an 
arm-chair rolling on wheels. A hyena was captured 
during this journey. Professor Brugsch Pasha ac¬ 
companied the Emperor during the whole ride. 
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I greatly regret that 1 did not take part in the 
ascent of the pyramid of Gliizeh. I was dissuaded 
from doing so, and the ascent cannot be very agreeable, 
as the traveller is thrown like a trunk from one group 
of Arabs to another, and they worry him with 
insatiate demands for baksheesh. I accordingly did 
not feel much inclined to make a closer acquaintance 
with the forty centuries. In a former chapter I 
expressed regret at the unpoetical railways which 
have deprived us of the real Rigi and the real 
Vesuvius. I had the same feeling at the end of this 
excursion to the Pyramids. There is indeed as yet no 
railway to them, but there is a most comfortable road, 
by which we returned to Cairo, and a very modern 
and very prosaic hotel where we enjoyed among other 
comforts some of .Droher’s excellent beer. At six 
o’clock we were in the train, and .1 slept all the 
better on the following night on board the steamer 
‘ Pluto.’ I had to leave before the Emperor, who did 
not start with his suite until tile next day. The 
reason was this : On the occasion of this journey, the 
Emperor was to have his first meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Erindisi. The King, however, 
became dangerously ill, and he had to send his 
excuses to the Emperor by a telegram addressed 
to Alexandria. The telegram I sent in reply 
would, if I could publish it, show the falsity of 
the assertion so often made in the newspapers, 
and unfortunately also in the Delegations, that, 
Austria’s friendly relations with Italy did not begin 
until after my resignation. The Emperor’s reply 
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shows that it was not he, but the King, who gave up 
the meeting, although he was convalesceut when I 
saw him in Florence shortly afterwards. It will he 
easily understood that the Emperor could not at that 
time take the initiative of a visit to Florence. But 
his Majesty instructed me to proceed home via 
Florence, and again to express his regret to the King 
that the interview had not taken place. I have 
already mentioned in a former passage how strenu¬ 
ously and successfully I endeavoured to make our 
relations with Italy assume a friendly aspect. After 
my resignation the Emperor gave a great, and to 
my mind an excessive, proof of self-abnegation by 
returning at Venice the King’s visit to Vienna. 
Suppose llenri V had become King of France in 
1873, as he might if lie had chosen, and had paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg! 
The Emperor was indeed not the defeated party at 
Venice, hut that did not lessen the significance of his 
appearance on territory of which he had been deprived. 
The injury done to certain estimable feelings is not 
compensated by the momentary satisfaction of other 
feelings. 

On the evening of our arrival at Alexandria, the 
Austrian colony gave a very brilliant ball, at which 
1 was present. Nubar Pasha, who has deserved well 
of Eg} r pt, but who is now condemned, as Lesscps 
informed me, by the National Party, accompanied me 
to my steamer. I saw him again in London and in 
Paris. 

The passage_to Brindisi, during which I was accom- 
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panied by Sektionsclief von Hofinanu, Sektionsrath 
von Tcsclienberg, and Hofkonzipist von Vraniczani, 
was a very calm one, and I was fortunately spared 
another period of sea-sickness. This journey made up 
for all the hardships I had undergone. After 
wandering about among flowers and in summer 
clothing at Alexandria, I found the Appenines 
covered with snow, and abominable weather at 
Florence. Here 1 had an audience of the King of 
Italy. Owing to the marriage of Princess filise with 
the Duke of Genoa in 1850, when I was Saxon 
Minister, and her subsequent morganatic marriage, I 
had entered into indirect communication with the 
Court of Turin. 

The King sent me an aide-de-camp immediately on 
my arrival. The audience was fixed for the afternoon, 
and I was requested to come in my overcoat. I 
took the liberty, however, of appearing in a court 
suit and a white tie. Although I had been asked to 
appear in an overcoat, the guards and officials were in 
uniform. 

The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat under 
his arm. Ills erect military attitude gave him an 
imposing appearance, and his manner was very 
dignified, though his language was occasionally coarse.* 
The following words which he said to me give another 
proof that the good understanding with Ttaly was 
not delayed until after my resignation : ‘ Apres ce que 

* Thus he said, Rpeaking of his illness : ‘J*ai pense que. je crevcrais, ot cela me 
faisait pluisir.’ Ho could not, however, have been in earnest; as 1 heard that even 
in the worst moments of his illness lie was able to continue the correspondcnco lie 
was then currying on with l*opc l*ius IX. 
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X Empereur a fait, il pout disposer do ma personne, 
, de ma vie. Jc lui donne cinq cent mille hommes le 
jour oh il les voudra.’ There was, I think, less cause 
to doubt the sincerity of his words, than the existence 
of those five hundred thousand men. He also said, 
with a dash of that Italian bombast which was 
characteristic of him : ‘ La nation ecoutc quand je 
parle,’ which reminded me of Andrew Doria’s saying 
that the sea listened when he spoke. In both cases 
the exaggeration had some foundation in truth. 

I had on this occasion another audience which 
might have produced decisive results. The Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, who usually resided at Turin, was 
then at Florence, and of course I paid her a visit. 
She is a princess of great accomplishments and quick 
intelligence. The candidature of her son, Prince 
Tomaso, who was then a minor, for the Spanish 
throne, was the subject of our conversation. Nobody 
dreamed in those (Lays of a Bourbon Restoration in 
Spain. But the Duchess of Genoa was strongly 
against her son’s candidature. She feared he might 

.O O 

share the fate of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; 
I was of opinion, however, that there was not the 
remotest analogy between the two eases. In Spain 
the candidate for the throne would not receive the 
damaging support of a foreign patron, as was the 
case in Mexico; and I ventured to add, knowing 
the Duchess’s personal views, that scruples of 
legitimacy would not be of decisive weight with an 
Italian Prince and the King of Italy. I took the 
liberty of pointing out in particular that the election 
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of a foreign Prince to a vacant throne would have; 
the best chance of success if the Prince were a 
minor, as in that event all responsibility, and therefore 
all discontent, would be kept aloof from him, and 
would fall on the Regency, so that he would have 
plenty of time to gain the sympathies of his subjects. 
As an instance of this I mentioned King Otto of 
Greece, who had indeed to abdicate, but not until 
after he bad reigned for over thirty years. Had my 
advice been followed, the following year would not 
have seen a Hohenzollern candidature nor a Franco- 
German War. 

In Trieste, where I reported to the Emperor the 
result of my Florentine mission, I learned some news 
which greatly shocked me, but which soon proved not to 
be so bad as I at first feared. My son, during the year 
in which he served as a volunteer in the Army, was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which kept him for weeks 
lying between life and death. His life was saved only 
by the admirable skill of Dr Standhardtnor and the 
devoted nursing of his mother. The news of his 
illness had been kept secret from me, which was a 
great mercy, as if I had heard it in Palestine or 
Egypt, I could not have returned, and would have 
suffered extreme anxiety. I fortunately received at 
Trieste a letter from the doctor which set my mind 
quite at case. 

1 n Trieste I saw Count Taaffe; his reports and 
those of the Governor General Moring as to the state 
of things in Vienna were anything but favourable. 
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TIIK nm;lNXIN(i OK i'ltOULtLK.S.—TJ1K CIS-I.KITIIAN MIXIHTKKIAL CltlKIS. 

Soon after tho Emperor’s return from his Eastern 
journey, a crisis in the eis-Leithan Ministry, which 
had Ion" been latent, burst forth with "real 
violence. 

Many erroneous notions have been circulated with 
regard to this crisis, its origin, and its development. 
As I said in a former passage, Taalfe and Potoehi, 
as well as myself, were thoroughly honest and sincere 
in desiring the efficiency and permanence of the 
‘ Biirgerministorium,’ and we never dreamed of 
carrying on secret intrigues to bring about its 
collapse. 

The chief cause of dissension was not to be found in 
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the hostility of the two aristocratic Ministers towards 
their Bourgeois colleagues, but in the want of unity ? 
of the latter among themselves, as illustrated by the 
celebrated saying of Berger when someone complained > 
that the Ministers did not sufficiently support each ’ 
other: ‘ Wie sollen wir denu fiir einander einstehen, 

wenn wir einander niclit ausstelien kbnnen ? ’ (How 
can we support each other, if we cannot bear each 
other?) There may not have been any discord 
between Herbst, Hasncr, Brest! and Picner; and Giskra 
stood by them, though not quite the man to suit 
them. Berger, however, soon assumed an indepen¬ 
dent tone which produced a coolness in their personal 
relations. I shall never forget a most painful scene 
that took place in my room. Giskra was talking to 
me, when Berger entered, and on Giskra advancing to 
shake hands with him, Berger put his hand in his pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was not to be wondered 
at that the Ministers willingly listened to mischief- 
makers, who are more numerous in Vienna than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Berger had the fault of not 
being able to control his caustic temper. When there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet, be used to make 
critical remarks, not very flattering to his colleagues, 
on strips of paper, which he passed to Count Taaffe, 
who read them with a smile, and then tore them 
up and threw them under the table. I happen to ' 
know that one of the Ministers often remained in 
the room after the others had left, and carefully 
collected all the strips on which these remarks were 
written. ' . 
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The name of Berger is associated in my mind 
with a series of mishaps. 

Soon after the formation of the Auersperg 
Ministry, it was arranged that Berger should con¬ 
fer with me every morning. The object of these 
conferences was to discuss the more important state¬ 
ments of the newspapers of the day, and to consult 
as to the articles to be published in the ‘inspired’ 
joul-nals. It was a great pleasure to me on these 
occasions to perceive the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind, while on the other hand, my experiences of all 
phases of public life, extending over many years, could 
not fail to be welcome to him. 

I need hardly contradict the statement that I 
took the opportunity afforded me by these conferences 
of alienating Burger from his colleagues. He agreed 
with my view of the Bohemian question, and with 
my conviction of the necessity of timely and moderate 
concessions ; but this conviction was spontaneous in 
him, and not the result of any persuasion 011 my part. 
Even on other subjects we always agreed. Unfortun¬ 
ately he became stone deaf, so that it was only possible 
to communicate with him by writing. This happened 
soon after his resignation in 1870. 

Had Berger’s health not broken down, he would 
have become the man of the situation, not at the time 
of the crisis itself, but on the resignation of the 
Hasner Ministry. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry was effected 
with much difficulty. Hasner became Minister- 
President, and gave up the Ministry of Public 
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Instruction to Herr von Stremayr ; Dr Banhans 
replaced Potocki as Minister of Agriculture; and 
General Baron Wagner took the place of Taaffe as 
Minister of National Defence. 

My relations towards the modified Ministry, which 
only lasted a few months, were not unfriendly on the 
whole. As a proof that I undertook nothing against 
the Ministry, hut was always ready to help it, I may 
state that on being asked for my opinion, I urged the 
Emperor to sanction the new electoral law. The 
existing law, according to which direct election* had 
to take place whenever any Diet refused to send 
members to the Reichsrath, was completed by the 
enactment that direct elections should also take 
place when Members of the Diet who had already 
entered the Reichsrath gave up their scats in it. T 
have never been able to understand why the Hasner 
Ministry did not make use of this expedient at the 
right time. The members for Galicia, Bukovina, 
and the Slovene districts, left the Reichsrath with¬ 
out my knowledge or participation. Grocliolski, the 
leader of the Poles, came to me and said : ‘ I hear that 
your Excellency regrets our exit.’ ‘ I do,’ T replied ; 
‘not only for myself, but still more for you. The 
Ministry need only apply the newly-sanctioned 
electoral law.’ Instead of doing this, the Ministry 
hit upon the inexplicable idea, which I opposed, of 
only dissolving the Galician Diet. Hasner went with 
this proposal to Buda, whither I too was summoned. 

* i.c., elections of members of the Reichsrath by the constituencies, instead of 
in the usual manner by the Diots. 
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. A very important opinion, that of Count Andrassy, 
was expressed at Buda against the dissolution of the 
Galician Diet. The Emperor rejected the proposal, 
and Hasner sent in his resignation and that of all the 
other Ministers. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


1870 

THE POTOOKI MINISTRY.-TIIE FIRST IIAKJIINCI4RS OF A STORM IN 

THE WEST. 

I spoke in the last chapter of my misadventure with 
Berger; I come now to another unfortunate experi¬ 
ence with Potocki. In the former case the man of 
the situation suddenly became incapable of work; in 
the latter, the individual who I thought was the man 
of the situation, proved not to be so. 

When I came to Vienna, Count Alfred Potocki 
was not a new acquaintance. Twenty years previously 
we were both in London, I as Resident Minister of 
Saxony, he as Attaclid to his brother-in-law, Count 
Maurice Dietriehstein. I was struck by his distin¬ 
guished manners and by his liberal views, which were' 
broader than those generally held by men of his rank, , 
and I cannot better describe the impression which he 
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made upon me than by saying that he was an Austrian 
,' Whig. Such a man, possessing a Jargo fortune and 
vast estates, seemed to me just the person I wanted. 
He was connected with aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
circles, and yet he was neither reactionary nor bigoted. 
My interviews with him led me to believe that he 
possessed firmness and perseverance, but I was 
cruelly deceived in this belief. 

I do not mean to reproach Count Potocki, as he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and only decided on 
assuming the Presidency of the Ministry because his 
patriotism was appealed to; but I cannot conceal facts 
which had serious consequences. 

My first disenchantment arose during the forma¬ 
tion of the Cabinet. Those who were applied to were 
not at first disinclined to enter the Ministry, and even 
Dr Kcchbaucr, when I fell ill some months later at 
Grata, told me that he regretted his refusal. But they 
were discouraged by Potocki. This phenomenon of a 
Minister who, in forming a Cabinet, prevents the 
nominees from taking office, can only be explained by 
an estimable, but reprehensible, because mistaken, 
conscientiousness. I was a witness of the abortive 
negotiation with the most important of the nominees, 
the Governor of Northern Austria, Count Hohenwart, 
who was then very different from what he became in 
1871. He was known as one of the best of the higher 
officials of the Administration, and Giskra himself 
gave him the character of an excellent man of business, 
thoroughly to be relied upon. The Ministry would 
have gained much by his support, as he afterwards 
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proved a skilful debater in Parliament. He declared 
his readiness to take office, but to my surprise Count- 
Potocki prevented his appointment. During their 
conversation they discussed the question of direct 
elections from a purely academical point of view, and 
'Count Hohenwart opposed the system of direct 
election on the ground that it was an infringement of 
the rights of the Diet—an opinion which Herbst 
himself had once defended. Although the introduc¬ 
tion of direct elections was not looked upon by Count 
Potocki or by myself as a noli me tanr/ere, and there 
was no present idea of bringing in such a measure. 
Count Potocki thought it necessary to point out to 
Count Hohenwart that he had expressed an opinion 
on this question with which he did not agree, and 
there the negotiation ended. 

What especially dissatisfied me in Count Potocki 
was that he made an unnecessary display of his want 
of confidence in himself. Almost every Council of 
Ministers held in the presence of the Emperor, was 
opened by Count Potocki with the words : ‘ It must 
be owned that the state of affairs is very serious.’ 

‘ How can the Emperor have confidence in us,’ I 
asked him, 1 if he hears of nothing but of a serious 
state of affairs ? ’ 

Hail Count Potocki assumed a more decided 
attitude, he would certainly have been requested to 
remain in office, and he might easily have constructed 
an efficient Ministry had he retained the direction of 
affairs after the resignation of Taaffe, Widmann and 
Petrino. He would have found more than one 
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member of the Constitutional Party ready to serve 
under him. 

The Emperor had to give him up because he gave 
, himself up. During that year, his Majesty clearly 
proved that he intended to support me as his Premier. 
The honorary post of Chancellor of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which had first been held by Prince Kaunitz 
and afterwards by Prince Metternieh until his death, 
had been vacant for several years since the dcatli of 
Field-Marshal Count Wratislaw. At the moment 
when I saw myself attacked on every side, the 
Emperor appointed me to this post—a magnanimous 
decision, calculated to sustain my courage in those 
days of countless trials and difficulties. 

Soon after events occurred which tested my 
courage more than ever. The unexpected conflict 
between France and Germany broke out. I say, 

‘ unexpected,’ because I would rather be reproached, 
although unjustly, for not Laving foreseen the Franco- 
German War, than give grounds for the insinuation 
that has been made that I brought about the fall of 
the Hasner Ministry in view of the war. 

Before going into details of the history of that 
epoch so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, 1 
must lay before the reader an extract from a despatch 
which I wrote on the subject on the 28th of April, 
1874. This despatch was placed at my disposal in 
1880 by Baron Haymerle. I then found under the 
closing sentence the following words in the Emperor’s 
handwriting : ‘ 1st wahr ’ (True). 
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To Count Andbassy, Vienna. 

Lon won, April 28, 1874.' .. 

* ii * * * * * 

In the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
there must be a despatch to Prince Metternich, dating 
from the period of the Luxemburg difficulty in the 
spring of 1867, in which an answer is given to a 
despatch communicated to the Due de Gramont. 
The latter proposed to us an alliance with the offer of 
territorial annexations in South Germany or Silesia. 
I replied by pointing out that the Emperor, having 
ten millions of German subjects, could not make an 
alliance for the purpose of diminishing German 
territory. I cannot recollect whether I repeated in 
this despatch the idea which I have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed to the Due de Gramont, and to which he 
alludes in his answer of January 1873, but I remember 
the idea itself very distinctly. It could not be our 
task ,to attack Germany, any more than it was our 
duty to protect her. The field of action to which our 
interests pointed, and where all the races in the empire 
could fight without aversion, was the East. An 
understanding with Russia had been attempted in 
1867 by a revision of the Treaty of Paris ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the French Cabinet not having appreciated 
it, it fell through, and the Panslavist movement which 
was then going on made Russia daily more unfriendly 
to Austria. The situation had become such that we 
looked upon Russia in the East as our adversary, and 
we were consequently obliged to strive to go hand in 
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band with France if she opposed Prussia in that 
..quarter. Owing to the passive attitude of England, 
this might in certain circumstances have led to a 
conflict of Austria and France with Russia; and if 
Prussia had happened to side with Russia, wo would 
have been able to take part in a war of France against 
Germany without any internal. difficulties. The 
Emperor Napoleon was never able to understand this, 
and he always entertained the incredible delusion that 
he could sever Russia from Prussia. This fatal idea 
can be traced in the correspondence of Prince Metter- 
nieh up to July 1870. 

******* 

It was during my stay at Gastein iu July 18G8 
that I received from Prince Metternich some very 
obscure hints as to proposals from the Emperor 
Napoleon. As our Ambassador was about to go on 
leave to Johannisberg, I induced him to give mo a 
rendezvous at Salzburg, where ho fully developed to 
me the Emperor’s idea, which was that we should 
join in sending a sort of interpellation to Prussia on 
her attempts to encroach on the line of the Main. 
(This is perhaps the origin of the constantly recurring 
assertion that it was intended to send Prussia an 
ultimatum in 1870 relative to the maintenance of 
the Peace of Prague). I did not find it difficult to 
prove, in a memorandum which must be in the 
Archives, that such a proposal would afford the best 
means of raising up a feeling in South Germany in 
favour of encroachments on the line of the Main. 
But I made another proposal to the Emperor 
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Napoleon. 1 suggested that he should issue a mani¬ 
festo in some form or other to the following effect: 
‘ He—the Emperor Napoleon—had sincerely accepted, 
and even participated in, the Peace of Prague, al¬ 
though it was opposed to all traditional French in-, 
terests. He was just giving a new and improved 
organisation to his army. (We must bear in mind 
that Marshal Niel was still alive). It was obviously 
the interest and the desire of the nations of Europe 
to obtain a reduction of their military burthens. He 
himself would gladly set the example of disarmament, 
as soon as he should be enabled to do so by a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the part of the Prussian 
Government as to the maintenance of the provisions 
of the Peace of Prague.’ With such a manifesto, 
which could easily have been drawn up in the most 
advantageous diplomatic form, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have acquired an excellent position in France as 
well as in Europe, and he would have forced upon the 
Prussian Government the alternative either of giving 
an explanation which it could not and would not give, 
or of facing an agitation against the military Budget. 
No notice was taken of my advice, and the Emperor 
Napoleon thought himself wiser when he said : ‘Avec 
le systeine de la Landwehr, e’etait faire un marclie 
de dupe.’ Soon afterwards the first attempts were 
made towards the ‘ echange d’idees et de memoires ’ 
on a Franco-Austro-1 talian Alliance. These pour¬ 
parlers extended over a year, and found their con¬ 
clusion in the Imperial letters of September 1869. 
In these pourparlers, Rouhor on one side, and I on 
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the other, were the interlocutors ; Prince Mctternich, 
Count Vitzthum, and Count Vimereati wore the 
intermediaries ; while at the Emperor’s express wish, 
the Due de Gramont was kept in ignorance of what 
was going on, and the Marquis Lavalette and the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne were only initiated at 
the last moment. 

The correspondence lies before your Excelleucy, 
and I only make these few remarks to show why and 
how I entered on the above negotiations, and on 
what our attention was most fixed during their progress. 

The pourparlers in question did not originally 
have any prospect of a positive result, as there was 
no tangible object of alliance ; but they were 
negatively of great use. We had to consider a double 
danger when reflecting on the notorious character 
and training of the Emperor Napoleon : his coming 
to an agreement with Prussia at our cost, or his 
suddenly declaring war upon Prussia to our disadvan¬ 
tage. How greatly the former apprehension was 
based on fact, is proved by the negotiations which 
were revealed later on about Belgium ; and the latter 
was realised to the fullest extent by the war of 1*70. 
The first danger was removed by Napoleon’s letter, 
but not the second, which however, would have been 
removed if the proposed agreement to the effect that 
in all questions Austria and France should diplo¬ 
matically act in common had been ratified. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to maintain that in that 
case we should have made the war of 1870 an 
impossibility. 
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There is perhaps no stronger proof that France 
contemplated war even in 1869, than the fact that 
Napoleon himself broke off the negotiations by his 
letter, which left him perfect liberty to declare 
war; while the intended agreement would have : 
restricted him in this respect,although Austria would, 
at the same time have been able to declare herself ’ 
neutral. No other agreement was in truth made 
than the renunciation, contained in the Imperial 
letters, of any negotiations with third parties. A 
draft was at the same time prepared of a declaration 
to be signed by the three sovereigns : they did not 
however, sign it. 

Then came the Hohenzollorn conflict. In vain 
did we, like other Powers, attempt to reconcile Paris, 
Berlin, and Madrid. There are telegrams and de¬ 
spatches to prove how urgently we endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the French Cabinet from Avar. I wrote private 
letters in which I in vain advised France to refrain 
from any steps against Prussia, and only to direct 
her energies against Spain and the Pretender, leaving 
Prussia alone unless she should take the initiative of 
interference; in vain did I urge upon her the advisa¬ 
bility of treating the withdrawal of the Prince’s candi¬ 
dature; as a diplomatic victory. The Due de Gramont 
has not been able to prove, and will never be able to 
prove, that a single word was ever uttered or written 
before the declaration of war to lead France to believe 
that she could rely on the armed support of Austria. . 

When war was once declared, it is true that, 
friendly letters, but no binding promises, were sent to 
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Parian It would have been of no use to France, and 
itmight have been very injurious to us, to discourage 
her. It is easy to contradict this now ; but no one 
could have done so then. It should be remembered 
that the Prussian Government itself was anxious to 
prepare the public mind in the newspapers for the 
possibility of a few defeats at first. We knew that 
the Emperor Napoleon was inclined to make peace as 
soon as possible; and it is certain that this would 
have been effected at our cost, for under the existing 
circumstances the annexation by Prussia of Soutli 
Germany would in itself have constituted a defeat for 
Austria; and what words would have been strong 
enough to blame the Austrian Minister who should 
have failed to foresee this result ? I am not disposed 
to deny that the great rapidity of events, and the 
consequent excitement of the writers of some of the 
letters sent from Vienna to Paris, caused some expres¬ 
sions to be employed that had not been sufficiently 
weighed;* but it is on words only, and noton thoughts 
and actions, that Gramont’s delusion and the attacks 
of the newspapers are based. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Gramont’s whole conduct in this matter was 
based on a delusion, for he can never allege, much less 
prove, the only fact that could excuse him—that he 
was in possession of an alliance before the declaration 
of war; and the conviction, which he says he derived 
from subsequent communications, that he could reckon 

* In this category may be placed the often quoted words : 1 fidMcs h hob engage¬ 
ments,’ by which was meant the promise, contained in the two Imperial letters, of 
not entering into negotiations with a third Tower. 
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on Austria’s armed intervention, only lays him open 
to the further reproach that under such circumstances 
he could not succeed in forming an alliance. Accept 
etc. 

Beust. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


1870-1871 

THE FUANfXKiKKMAN WAR. — THE ATTITUDE OP AUHTUIA-IIUNf!AKY WITH 
EKRAKD TO IT. 

A one-sided and superficial point of view has too 
often boon maintained in newspapers and historical 
works in treating of the aetion of Austria-Hungary 
with regard to the Franco-German War. I will say 
nothing of the attacks made upon myself, except that 
during the year 1871, when the friendly despateli we 
received from Germany received an equally friendly 
answer, and this cordial correspondence was demon¬ 
stratively emphasized by the Imperial meetings at Salz¬ 
burg and Gastein, my enemies were silent, and that they 
only began to attack me when I ceased to be Premier. 
vEven when hostility or prejudice, either against my 
' person or my policy, did not manifest itself, unfavour- 
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able criticisms were almost always connected with 
isolated remarks in the so-called revelations of the 
Due de Gramont. 

But such judgments arc always defective and pre¬ 
cipitate. Every man who rises above mere party, 
feeling will agree with me in maintaining that the 
attitude which a Power assumes towards a war which 
has broken out between two other Powers, and whose 
immediate object does not affect its interests (which 
obviously could not be the case as regards Austria 
when the question at issue was a candidature for the 
Spanish throne) must necessarily be influenced by the 
previous relations which it had maintained with those 
Powers. It cannot be repeated too often that 
between France and ourselves there was no agreement 
hostile to Prussia, and that we never dreamed of 
attacking Prussia. But, on the other hand, I have 
often reminded the reader in the course of this work 
that Prussia had nothing to offer us in Germany, and 
that because of her position towards Russia we had 
nothing to hope from her in the East, while the 
support of France was essential to us in that quarter. 
That Russian aggression was imminent, independently 
of the Nationalist agitations which were going on 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, has been 
proved by events. Prince Gortschakoffj who became 
the deadly enemy of Austria front the time of his 
mission to Vienna, and whose enmity was not 
diminished during my Administration, as I must 
candidly confess, never gave up the hope of gratifying 
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his grudge against Austria. It was a significant cir¬ 
cumstance that he received with the greatest coldness 
the oner made to him from Vienna in 18G7 of revoking 
the limitation imposed upon Russia in the Black Sea. 
He preferred to gain this advantage by lawlessly 
breaking an existing treaty. This was certainly only 
a first step, preliminary to a second in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Under such circumstances Austria could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown coldness to France when the 
Hohcnzollern dispute broke out. Moreover, it was a 
question which party was the aggressor. No one 
thinks so now, but early in 1870 an unprejudiced 
judgment could only have been unfavourable to 
Prussia. 

Could Prussia, could Germany, have any conceiv¬ 
able interest in the occupation of the Spanish Throne 
by a German Prince? In Germany neither material 
advantages nor national aspirations could be con¬ 
cerned in such a question. But in France the case 
was very different. There Spain and the Spanish 
Crown were traditionally a ‘corde sensible.’ After 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, and his words ‘ 11 n’y a plus de Pyrenees,’ 
Napoleon exhausted his army in the Peninsular War, 
and Louis Philippe made the Spanish Marriages. 
In Berlin all this could not have been overlooked ; 
and when conferring with Prim, the Prussian Cabinet 
must have known that only one explanation of its 
interference was possible—either that it was indifferent 
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to the national feeling of France, or that it wished to 
provide for the eventuality of a war with France by 
securing an ally to attack her in the rear. In Either 
case there was provocation ; and Prussia acknowledged 
this view, thougli somewhat tardily, by bringing about 
the renunciation of Prince Leopold. 

France afterwards put herself in the wrong by 
the demand she addressed to King William and by 
the declaration of war. But at first the sympathies of 
Europe were far more with France than with Prussia. 

It is idle to raise a discussion as to which party 
wished for war. The idea was that France wished for 
war without being prepared for it, and that Prussia 
was prepared for war without wishing for it. There 
is no doubt that the preparations of France were 
very defective ; and it was generally believed that 
Napoleon wished to reserve war as his last card. As 
stated in the despatch quoted in the Last chapter, he 
broke off negotiations with us because he was hampered 
by the ‘ action diplomatique commune ; ’ but in 1870 he 
was by no means decided for war, and he would have 
avoided it, could he have allayed the violent but 
deceptive popular clan instead of being carried along 
by it. That Prussia wished to avoid war could only 
have been taken for granted had she from the first 
declared herself against the Hohenzollern candidature. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the attitude of Austria-Hungary towards the Franco- ’ 
Prussian conflict should not have been originally 
hostile to France. 
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In Berlin as well as in Madrid, we made the ut¬ 
most exertions to obtain the withdrawal of the 
JHbhenzollcrn candidature. But if our attitude was 
jfriendly to France, our language was not such as to 
incite her to war. The best proof of this will be 
found in the despatch published in 1873 * on the occa¬ 
sion of my correspondence with the Due de Gramont. 

It was originally intended to include that despatch 
in the Red Book which was laid before the Delega¬ 
tions in 1870, when they met at Pesth. A very 
natural feeling led me to withdraw it at the last 
moment. France, defeated again and again, was 
then making her last efforts to beat back her enemy, 
and was nobly enduring the siege of Paris. The 
publication of the despatch at that moment would 
have been of the greatest value to Austria-Hungary, 
and especially to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but would it have been chivalrous, would it have been 
right, would it even have been compatible with strict 
neutrality, thus to come forward with an accusation 

V • 

against the vanquished, and with a justification for 
the victor ? 

I have indeed paid heavily for that act of 
generosity. If the despatch had appeared in the 
Red Book at the end of 1870, all the French papers, 
with the exception of the Bonapartist press, which 
was then silent, would have reprinted it, and the Due 
de Gramont would not have dared in 1873 to come 
forward as ho did, for that despatch would have been 
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remembered by the French nation. That Prince 
Metternich should have taken no notice of the 
despatch of the 11th of July is clearly proved to 
be impossible by a private letter which I wrote to 
him on the same day, and which I here reproduce 
in its entirety :— 

Au Prince Metternich, A Paris. 

Vienne, le 11 Juillet, 70. 

Mon chkr ami, —En observant cc qui se fait 
autour de Vous je me demande si je suis devenu 
imbecile quo cela me passe. 

Je me fais eependant reffot d’avoir ma teto ii, moi. 
Examinons done les choses dc sang-froid et arretons- 
nous a deux considerations. 

Parlous d’abord de notre co-operation. 

Gramont ayant a cc qu’il parait etudie notre 
dossier secret, parle de certaines stipulations comme 
si dies avaient passu dc letat de projet a l’etat de 
traite. Jl’abord elles sont restees k l’etat de projet; 
et il n’y a pas de notre faute si telle est la situation. 
Mais lors-meme qu’elles auraient force de traitd, 
quelle singuliere application on s’imagine pouvoir en 
faire! On etait convenu—toujours a l’etat dc projet 
—de s’entendre partout et toujours sur une action 
diplomatique commune. Aujourd’hui sans nous con- 
suiter, sans seulement nous prevenir, sans crier gare, 
on va hardiment en avant, pose et resout la question 
de guerre a propos d’une question qui ne nous regarde 
en aucune facon, et presume, comme uric chose qui 
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s’entend, qu’il nous suffit d’en otre inforind pour quo 
nous mettions notre aruidc sur le pied do guerre et 
rdunissions un corps d’armee assez considerable pour 
paralyser l’armde prussionne. 

Et & l’heuro qu’il cst on ne nous a pas seuleiuont 
dit oil et comment 1’armde franyaiso eompte opdrer. 

Ensuite 011 nous parle du bon terrain oil Ton so 
sorait place en abordant la question do guerre dans 
une question qui ne saurait intdresser ni exciter la 
nation allemamlc. 

J’ai dtd le premier a le reconnaitre au debut de la 
discussion. Mais jo vois avee uu profond regret qu’a 
Paris on fait son possible pour changer ce bon terrain 
en un tres-mauvais terrain, et qu’on va tout droit a 
rnettre contro soi I’esprit public en Allomagne aussi 
bien qu’en Espagne. 

J e Vous l’ai ddju dit, il fallait scion moi s’attaquer 
a la camliilature lEohonzollern, mais pas a la Prusse. 
Et si on voulait absolumeut exigor au roi Guillaume 
qu’il renonce a la candidature du Prince Leopold et 
qu’il l’empecbe, il fallait user dc tels precedes qui 
l’eussent mis dans son tort en cas de refus vis-a-vis do 
l’Euroj)e et dc 1’Allemagne en particulier. 

Assurdmont l’AHemagne toute entierc ne com- 
prendra pas qu’elle diit so battre pour la Prusse voulant 
& toute force intronisor un prince en Espagne; mais olio 
ddfendra sesfrontieres si on l’attaquc, et clle comprondra 
tout aussi peu qu’uno puissance dtrangerc soit dans la 
ndcessitd de lui faire la guerre, parcoque le Roi Chef 
de la Confederation du Nord sous le coup de menaces 
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refuse d’y coder, et abandnonc aux Cortds espagnols de 
s’arranger comme elles voudront. 

II est possible que jo me trompc dans mcs appreci¬ 
ations. Pcutetre rdussira-t-on par la pression soutenue 
par lcs autres puissances, je ne demande pas mieux. 
Vous savez que nous aussi nous y apportons notre 
contingent. Mais si on n’y roussit pas, qu’on ne nous 
rendc pas solidaires de toutes lcs mauvaises chances 
que je signale et qu’on fait naltre. Mille amities. 

Beust. 

I shall revert later on to my correspondence with 
the Due de Gramont.* I have introduced the above 
letter here because this was rendered necessary by the 
mention of the despatch of the 11th of July. 

I was induced to use the very decided language 
of that despatch by the importunities of the French 
Charge d’Affaires, who said to me once when annoyed 
by my reticence: * Vous me faites FefFot de gens 
qui perdent leur argent a petit jeu.’ To this I could 
not help answering: 4 Si c’ost notre argent quo nous 

perdons, cost nous seuls que eela regarde.’ But my 
advice to France was not contained in that despatch 
alone. As soon as the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was made known, I sent a detailed 
telegram to Prince Metteruick, in which I strongly 
urged that .franco would act wisely in contenting 
herself with her diplomatic victory, and with making 
effectual use of it. The Due de Gramont, who 


* See Appendix 1>. 
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was in England when I was appointed Am - 
bassador in London in 1871, remembered that 
circumstance very well, and he said that lie fully 
realised the value of my advice, but that the Emperor 
Napoleon was of a different opinion. He (Gramont) 
was against war; hut Marshal Lebneuf flew into a 
violent passion at the council when his colleagues 
dared to doubt of victory. Me even threw his port¬ 
folio on the ground, swearing he would resign if 
war was not declared at once.* 

Gramont was at that time in the best of humours,t 
and lie spontaneously declared that neither he nor 
his country had any reason to find fault with us. 
He quoted what lie said to Napoleon at Metz after 
the first victories of the Crown Prince, when the 
Emperor spoke of the assistance of Austria: ‘ Sire, 
est-ce qu ’011 s’allie a un battu \ ’ These were his own 
words, from which we may draw the conclusion : ‘ qu’on 
ne s’etait pas allie a 1’Autriche avant d’etre battu.’ 

* In his recently published Memoirs, Lord Malmesbury gives an account of an 
interview which ho had after tin; war with Gramont, in which the Duke said that 
Napoleon was ready to accept the renunciation of the Prince of Hohonzollern, but 
that war was advocated by his Ministers -of whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
must have been on such an occasion the chief. It is possible that the vivacity of 
the Due de Gram out’s imagination, of which T have seen many instances, led 
him to give two diltcrcnt accounts of the same occurrence; hut one cannot fail to 
perceive how highly improbable it is that Gramont should voluntarily have declared 
himself responsible for the measure that brought so many disasters on Iiis country. 
I must further remark that I made a note of what Gramont said to me, and that 1 
was much more interested in the matter than Lord Malmesbury. 

t It is strange how things repeat themselves. At the end of the Italian War in 
1800, I went to Vienna, where I met Count Jluol. lie too was in excellent spirits. 
‘What would you have me do? ’ he said, * I was against war, but if all our generals 
Bay that wc are invincible, how can 1 prevent them from saying ho?’ I must do 
Count liuol the justice of admitting that the Italian War would not have taken 
place had hw views been followed; nor was he unfavourable to the Prussian 
Ministry of the new era which succeeded that of Man ton Ifel ; on the contrary, his 
policy towards it was very conciliatory. 
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Prince Napoleon, who never forgave me his 
(h'convcnuc matrimonialc in Dresden, although I was 
perfectly innocent of it, published an article in the 
Revue des Deux Months in 1878, in which he tried to 
prove that I was not an esprit serieux by reminding 
his readers that I jokingly proposed to the French 
Government before the declaration of war to make a 
prisoner of the Prince of Hohenzollern. The following 
are the facts of the ease : 

The Emperor Napoleon had up to the last an 
implicit belief in the help of Kussia, and he also 
indulged in the illusion, of which it was impossible to 
disabuse him, that South Germany would not take 
part in the war. How strenuously I endeavoured to 
cure him of this notion is proved by a report published 
in an English Blue Book, which was sent to his 
Government by Lord Bloomfield, then English Am¬ 
bassador at Vienna. It was at that time that 1 wrote 
these lines to Prince Metternich on a scrap of paper : 

‘Grainont veut-il ma recette ? La voici: ne pas 
s’ attaquor au Koi de Prus.se, traitor la question on 
question ospagnole, et si il Madrid on ne tient pas 
compte des reclamations et envoie la flotille qui doit 
prendre le Prince do Hohenzollern dans un port de 
la mer du Nord, faii'e sortir un escadre de Brest ou de 
Cherbourg pour 1’empoigncr. Si la Prusse se fache 
pour cela, elle aura de la peine a faire marcher le Midi; 
si au contraire vous vous attaquez a elle, le Midi lui 
appartient.’ 

Prince Metternieh showed these lines to the Due 
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de Gramont, who replied : ‘ M. do Beust 111 ’envoic uno 
tjcbne d’opera eomique.’ 

We must bear in mind that these lines were 
neither in a despatch nor a left re diplomatique cou- 
Jidentielle, but merely a note on a loose sheet of 
paper; therefore such expressions as ‘empoigner’ 
must not bo taken literally. But the idea was, as I 
then thought, and still think, perfectly sound. Emile 
Ollivier, to whom I spoke 011 the subject when he paid 
me a visit, was of a different opinion, and maintained 
that my suggestion would have involved Spain in the 
war. But the answer to this is that so decided an 
attitude on the part of Frances, culminating in a naval 
demonstration, would have made it as difficult for 
Spain to reply with a declaration of war, as for 
Prussia to call the German nation to arms because of 
a Franco-Spanish dispute concerning the private 
affairs of a Prince who did not even belong to the 
reigning dynasty. The danger of war would then 
have become so obvious, that it is certain strenu¬ 
ous attempts at mediation would have been made 
in all quarters. 

The historian Henri Martin was fully justified in 
saying at the farewell dinner given to me by the 
Association Lit tv mire fnternatioualc. in 1882: ‘Ayant 
consul to tous les documents rolatifs a I’epoque, jo tiens 
it constater quo, si on 1870 on avait suivi les eonseils 
du Comte de Beust, tous nos desastres nous oussont 
<5te epargnes.’ 

Perhaps we shall never ascertain the real origin 
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of the declaration of war which was so fatal to 
France. The Italian Ambassador in Paris, Chevalier 
Nigra, one of the best authorities on the events of 
those days, told me that he was at St. Cloud on the 
14th of July, and that Napoleon showed him a 
message to be sent on the following day to the 
Corps Legislatif whose tenour was absolutely pacific. 
Yet the following day brought the declaration of 
war. This unexpected turn of affairs is uxplaiued by 
the news of the insult offered to the French Am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedctti, at Ems, by the refusal of 
an audience. But France has always asserted that 
the telegram containing that news was a trap laid by 
Count Bismarck, into which the French were only 
too eager to fall. According to what J heard in 
Paris, which agrees with what the Emperor of 
Germany told me himself at Gastein in 1871, 
Count Benedetti was not insulted; he was at the 
station when the King was leaving, while if he had 
been insulted he would certainly have remained at 
home ; the despatch announcing the alleged insult 
was not sent by him, but from Munich and Stutt¬ 
gart ; and the French Cabinet fell into the wildest 
state of excitement, and allowed others to follow its 
example, without making enquiries of Benedetti as to the 
truth of the rumour. Finally, (this may seem almost 
to transcend all belief, but my investigations place 
the matter beyond a doubt) I was assured that 
the French Cabinet had no secret design, but acted in 
perfect good faith and with unexampled precipitation. 



CHAPTER XXY 

1870 

UIICOLLECTIONS OP 1X70 IN 1K73.—TTllEliS AND CltAMONT. 

Thk reader nuiy remember that as soon as the 
Government of National Defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made a tour in Europe to induce the Govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers to take the part of his 
afflicted country. After having been in Loudon, and 
before proceeding to St Petersburg, he visited Vienna, 
to which city he returned on his way from the 
Russian capital to Florence. 

M. Thiers was not personally unknown to me. J 
had been introduced to him as Secretary of Legation 
to the Saxon Embassy by Count Walevvski in 1839, 
on which occasion, as I vividly remember, I heard 
this witty and acute partisan of political progress 
expressing the most retrograde views on political 
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economy. It is well known that he remained to the 
day of his death an inveterate enemy of Free Trade; 
and Michel Chevalier told me in London that it was 
this hostility to Free Trade that brought about his fall 
on the 24th of May 1873, when the group of Free 
Traders voted in a body against him. In 1839 I heard 
him maintain quite seriously that railways were the 
most useless things in the world. 

Thirty years had elapsed since then, and I 
naturally remembered him better than he did me. 
Our meeting at Vienna, however, resulted in a real 
friendship. I saw him later on when I was staying at 
Paris and Versailles on my way to London, and he 
showed me every possible courtesy. I had the more 
reason to regret his death, as on being removed from 
London to Paris ] would in all probability, if he had 
lived till then, have found him President for the 
second time of the French"liepublic. 

It was very natural that as I was unable in 1870 
to hold out to him any prospect of material assistance, 
1 was all the more desirous of <ji vin<r him a cordial 
reception. He accepted with touching gratitude the 
only assistance which T could offer him, and which I 
honestly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to obtain : 
the collective mediation of the Neutral Powers. On 
one point he agreed with the sovereign to whom he 
was so greatly opposed—that salvation would come 
from Russia. Even on his return frpm St Petersburg 
he was not cured of this idea. He had a most 
flattering reception from the Czar as well as from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, but he was only too quickly 
disenchanted by the publication of the agreement 
concluded a long time previously between Count 
Bismarck and Prince Gortscliakoif on the subject of 
the Treaty of Paris. On his second visit to Vienna, 
he dined with ino, and as we entered into more 
intimate conversation after dinner, I said to him: 
* M. Thiers, vous allez a Florence ; on aura pour vous 
des belles parities, mais rien de plus, je vous en 
previous ; ’ to which Thiers gave the charming answer : 
‘ Oh, je no suis pas gate.’ 

Thiers bore his full share of the ingratitude in¬ 
herent in human nature in general, and in the present 
age in particular. It was he who saved Belfort to 
France, and obtained the early evacuation of French 
territory. Though the country yearned for peace, 
the negotiation of the preliminaries was a difficult and 
painful task. Thiers lias never been sufficiently 
thanked lor having undertaken and completed that 
task .as he did ; and my interviews with Prince 
Bismarck at Gastein in 1871 confirmed me in the 
opinion I long entertained, that it is not saying too 
much to declare that perhaps no one else could have 
succeeded in bringing the German Chancellor to 
reasonable terms in so short a time. ] have often 
heard people say that Thiers deceived the Monarchical 
majority of the Assembly, as it did not place him at 
the head of the State for the purpose of definitively 
installing a Republic; but they forget that it was 
only by promising the maintenance of the Republic 

VOT,. II 
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that Thiers could keep the moderate and prudent 
Republicans from the Commune. Ho remarked to 
me at Vienna: * Personollement j’aimerais mieux la 
Monarchic Anglaise, mais elle est impossible/ His 
saying: ‘ La Republique sera eouservatrice, ou elle 
ue sera pas/ has been only too fully realised. Not so 
his other saying: ‘ La Republique est la forme de 
gouvernement qui nous divise lc moins.’ 

His great misfortune was that he overrated his 
powers, and unwisely showed that he did so. The 
same was the case with Gambetta nine years later. 
He thought himself omnipotent in the Chamber, and 
showed that he thought so by the untimely introduc¬ 
tion of the sc rutin de lisle. I saw Thiers in February 
1873, three months before his fall. ‘ L’Assemblee/ 
lie said ‘ fait quelquefois mine d’etre reealeitrante, mais 
je n’ai qu’a faire ceci, and he raised his finger. Other 
people may have heard this who were more dangerous 
than I. In consequence of his exaggerated notions as 
to the extent of his power, Thiers made a decided 
blunder in not treating the vote of the 24th of May 
iu the manner prescribed by the Constitution, and in 
resigning, with the full conviction that the country could 
not do without him, instead of changing his Ministry. 
MaeMahon made a similar mistake in giving up the 
Presidency before the full term of seven years had 
expired, on the very insufficient ground that the 
Chamber would not adopt his views as to the command 
of the army. Had he remained in power, he might 
have been of the greatest use both to the army and to 
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the country, and might have mitigated many 
difficulties that have been full of peril to his successor. 

It would seem from what Thiers said to me 
in 1.873 that the Due de Gramont’s statements about 
promised Austrian help to France were not prompted 
by a desire of self-justification, but by hints from 
another quarter. Napoleon III died shortly after¬ 
wards at Chiselhurst, of the consequences of a serious 
and dangerous operation. But he only determined on 
undergoing this operation because he would probably 
soon have had to show himself in public on horseback. 
It is certain that a second retour de l' lie d ’Elbe was 
in preparation, and was to take place on the 20th of 
March. Great hopes were then entertained of a 
Napoleonic Restoration, as I saw during my occasional 
visits at Chiselhurst. Several times the Emperor 
Napoleon taxed my diplomatic abilities to the utmost 
with dangerous questions as to the position the Powers 
would assume in the eventuality of a restoration ; and 
more than once I hoard from Bonapartists the great 
argument of the ‘ Gouvernemcnt outilier,’ that is, of 
the government material trained in Imperial traditions 
which was still at the disposal of France. I was 
informed, but I cannot guarantee the truth of this 
information, that Gramont was induced to enter on 
his campaign against me in order to give a ground 
for the use, in any proclamation which the 
Imperialists might issue to the French nation, of 
the word 4 trahi,’ generally employed in French bul¬ 
letins as a justification of defeat. This made such an 
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impression upon me that I suspended my visits to 
Chiselhurst for more than a year, and only 
resumed them when some mutual friends intervened. 
Only a very strong reason could have induced me to 
act as I did, for it was not in my nature to avoid those 
who were deserted by fortune. Moreover, I had 
always preserved a faithful and grateful memory of 
the Empress Eugenie in the days of her splendour 
and power, and I found true pleasure in her conversa¬ 
tion, which showed much knowledge and esprit. It 
-is a great satisfaction to me to be able to express my 
opinion of a lady who has been constantly misrepre¬ 
sented. Those who, like myself, have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how deadly was the ennui of Chisel- 
hurst, could only praise the fortitude with which it 
was borne by one Avho has been repeatedly accused of 
frivolity and love of pleasure, and who Avas still 
remarkably beautiful. She never gave up her mourn¬ 
ing ; and although the members of the highest 
aristocracy would have considered it an honour to 
entertain her at their country houses, she never 
accepted any invitations but those of the Queen to 
Windsor. The future of her son was her constant and 
sole consideration. The Empress Eugenie has been 
accused of having had an important share in the 
war of 1870—whether Avith justice is very doubtful. 
I have been assured, not by her but by others, that 
she never called that war *ma guerre.’ One great 
mistake I fully remember, in which the Empress had 
a share after the war. The advice which I had 
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volunteered in order to facilitate a timely agreemeut 
with Italy on the basis of the evacuation of Rome— 
that nothing should be said about the occupation 
of Rome by the Italians, but that in return for 
the withdrawal of the French troops Italy should 
agree to the occupation of some places in the 
vicinity which were still under the Papal Adminis¬ 
tration—drew down strong expressions of indignation 
from her and others upon ‘ the heretic/ a cry in which 
even Ollivier joined in his book on the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

I became almost indulgent to Gramont when I 
read the statements of other * titnioim,' especially those 
of Count Chaudordy, who acted as delegate of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Tours. Ho says that 
at the Salzburg Interview in 1867 both Emperors 
agreed as to the necessity of war—which statement 
should be compared with my report of that interview.* 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

‘ Ce qui etait certain e’ost qu’elle (l’Autriche) etait 
tellement engagee de notre cote que son Gouverne- 
ruent ne pouvait pas se retourner de longtemps, ct qu’il 
a fallu une lettre directemeut adressee par le nouvel 
Empereur d’Allemagne apres sa consecration, helas! 
ici-mcme, a Versailles, pour facil iter au Gouvernement 
autrichien sa reconciliation avec la Prusse; ct en cela 
Monsieur de Bismarck a etc encore une fois tres-habile, 
car il s'est attache completement de cette f'a^ori 
l’Empire austro-hongrois. On se sentait si bien 

See p. 36. 
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engage vis-a-vis de nous que, pour s’cxcuser, on nous 
disait alors du cAte de l’Autriehe que ces nouvelles 
relations nous aideruieut a obtenir de raeilleures 
conditions quand viendraient les negociations de 
paix,’ 

Then in a parenthesis : ‘ La stenographic est inter- 
rompue par ordre de M. le President.’ 

This interruption is perhaps to be regretted, as it 
would have been amusing to hear the further state¬ 
ments of M. le Comte de Chaudordy. 

The word ‘se retourner’ is very much used in French 
political language, and is applied to a politician who 
leaves one party for another. ‘ Nous lui avons laisse 
toute uue annee pour se retourner,’ said the Due de 
Broglie to me in 1873 after Thiers’ fall. Now, 
according to Count Chaudordy’s opinion, Austria 
found herself in this position, but took a long time in 
going over to the other side. Why '! Because she 
was too much bound to France. A letter addressed 
to the Emperor of Austria by the new Emperor of 
Germany after his ‘consecration’ at Versailles, was, 
says Count Chaudordy, therefore necessary. The 
term ‘ consecration ’ at Versailles can only mean the 
proclamation of the German empire, which took 
place at Versailles on the 18th of January 
1871. Thus up to the second half of January, after 
the battle of Sedan had been fought, and Napoleon 
III made prisoner; after Metz had fallen, and the 
preliminaries of peace were rapidly progressing— 
Austria found herself, without an Austrian soldier 
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having moved an inch, in the position of not being 
able to side with Germany because of her engage¬ 
ments with France ! But the best remains behind, for 
Count Chaudordv must have known, as all the papers 
could have told him, that already in December 1870 
the understanding between Austria and Germany had 
been completed in optimal format, by virtue of the 
despatch sent by Prince Bismarck to Count 
Sclnveinitz at Vienna, and of the corresponding 
despatch addressed by me to Count Wimpffen at 
Berlin. And I need scarcely assure the reader 
that Austria never gave so ridiculous an explana¬ 
tion as that stated by Count Chaudordv, that 
her agreement with Germany would enable her 
to procure more favourable conditions of peace for 
France. 

If, on reading the protocols of that Committee of 
Enquiry, one is amazed at the incredible, frivolity of 
many of the witnesses, one cannot on the other hand 
admire the: questions put by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is unintelligible why Count Darii, for in¬ 
stance, who had been Minister of Foreign A flairs, did not 
ask the Due do Gramont point-blank : ‘ Dites-nous, y 
avait-il, oui ou non, un traite d’allianee avee 1’Autriehe '(' 
It has never happened in history that two Powers 
should join in making war without previously con¬ 
cluding a Treaty and a military agreement; and it 
is scarcely possible to allege a case where, without 
such a previous agreement, one party informs the 
other that it is about to enter on a war, and that it 
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expects the military assistance of the other—especially 
when the war is an aggressive one. 

I am, I repeat it, convinced that Gramont wrote 
in good faith; but I am equally convinced that he 
was not clear as to the difference between our attitude 
before and after the declaration of’war; and how little 
he thought at the time of the alleged views of Prince 
Mettcrnich and Count Vitzthuin, is proved by the 
words 1 have above quoted : ‘ Est ce qu’on s’allie k 
un battu ? ’ 

An important point in the consideration of this 
question is the attitude we assumed towards Paris after 
the declaration of war. When the war was over it 
was easy to say what should have been done; but 
when the war broke out, who could have prophesied 
its issue ? I was doubly conscious of the heavy 
responsibility resting upon me, as I was a foreigner 
summoned to Austria by the Emperor. I cannot 
say how many sleepless nights this cost me. Had I 
been an adventurer, my game would have been easy 
enough. I only had to ask for (500,000,000 francs 
from Paris, which 1 would have obtained without 
difficulty, and then to begin war, first suspending the 
Constitution and the freedom of the press. This 
could easily have been .done, and even Hungary would 
not have been in my way, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. If victorious, I would have been praised to 
the skies; if defeated, I could easily have left the 
country. 1 may say that every step I took was 
carefully weighed, and regulated according to eircurn- 
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stances. The result of my policy for Austria- 
Hungary has been the cordial friendship of Germany, 
and the just and sympathetic appreciation of France. 
Neither the Emperor nor the empire has been injured ; 
the loss has fallen on me alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

1870 

NEUTRALITY AND READINESS FOR WAR.-THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA.— 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

As soon as the declaration of war became known, 
sittings were held of the Cabinet Council, under the 
presidency of the Emperor. On such occasions the 
Council is called the Great Council of the Crown. 
Among those who took part in these sittings were 
the two Minister-Presidents, Count Potocki and 
Count Andrassy. The Archduke Albrecht was also 
at one of the sittings. Besides the declaration of 
neutrality, the placing of the army on a modified 
war-footing was decided upon, at a cost of over 
20,000,000 florins. The expenditure of this sum gave 
rise to many attacks upon me by the Hungarians. 
During the session of the Delegation held at Pesth 
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at the end of 1870, the Conservative Deputy 
Nermeny gave notice in Committee of an interpel¬ 
lation asking on what grounds the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had expended those twenty millions. 
I declared myself ready to answer in the Committee 
where German was spoken, but I at the same time 
requested that the Hungarian Minister-President 
should also be summoned. My opponents were some¬ 
what taken aback when I answered that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, but that the expenditure was resolved upon in a 
general Council of Ministers, in which the Minister- 
Presidents of both portions of the Empire took part. 
Moreover, the decree for a partial mobilisation was 
proposed, not by myself, but by Count Andrassy. 
In 1874, when I was Ambassador in London, the 
Deputy Zsedenyi (whose real name was Pfannen- 
sehuiidt) referred to the grant of the 20,000,000 
florins in a speech strongly condemning my policy, 
and fervently praising that of my successor. Count 
Andrassy politely answered that ho had no desire 
to be praised at tlic expense of his predecessor, whose 
policy he had simply continued. 

I was surprised at Count Andrassy’s proposal, 
but not unpleasantly so, for reasons to be developed 
in the next chapter. Its secret tendency could only 
be directed against Russia ; and possibly eventualities 
of a defensive nature, justifying the motion, were at 
that time not impossible. In those days, immediately 
after the declaration of war, it was considered likely 
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that the French would .advance into German territory; 
and Count Potocki, whoso vast Russian estates made 
him a competent judge of Russian affairs, asserted that 
if the French armies were victorious, Poland would 
certainly rise, and Russia would then be compelled 
to contemplate not only an occupation of the kingdom 
of Poland, hut also of Galicia. The eventuality of a 
war with Russia soon after assumed a definite shape 
when she arbitrarily withdrew from the Treaty of 
Paris. I shall return to this subject in its proper place. 

One of the fables convenues circulated in connec¬ 
tion with the events of the year 1870, is the story 
that Austria was prevented from going to war by 
Russia. Such an intervention never took place, and 
in the Viennese Archives there is not a trace of any 
evidence of Russian threats or warnings. J. will not 
deny that Russia might have declared Avar against 
Austria had the latter taken the field against 
Germany. As Austria did not do so, 1 can fully 
understand Avhy Russia took great credit to herself 
with Germany for this supposed intervention; what 
is less intelligible is that Germany should have believed 
the story. Prince Bismarck certainly knew the real 
state of affairs ; but it was all-important to him at 
that period to be on good terms with Russia, and to 
make his relations Avith her popular in Germany; and 
this may explain the demonstrative manner in which 
the Emperor Alexander and his Government were 
thanked. 

The truth is that Russia found fault with the 
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Austrian preparations, purchases of horses, etc., and 
that the Emperor Alexander, even more than Prince 
Gortschakoff, expressed some annoyance to Count 
Chotek on the subject. Remembering the words I 
have quoted from Count Potocki, I could only see in 
Russia’s objections a further justification of the 
measures that had been taken. Nothing was said by 
Russia, however, of the war preparations being 
directed against Russia or Prussia ; her objections 
were partly founded on the necessity in which Russia 
would be placed of taking costly measures of defence 
against Poland, and partly on the consideration that 
the neutral powers would be far better qualified to 
mediate at the right moment between the belligerents 
if they were not armed. ‘ Le moment viendra,’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Count Chotek, ‘011 la grande 
Europe interviondra sans cocarde.’ I reminded the 
Russian Chancellor of these words two mouths later, 
when T wrote to Count Chotek : ‘ Le moment 
d’intervenir est peut etre venu, et on offet je ne vois 
pas de cocarde, mais je ne vois pas non plus d’Europe.’ 
The expression : ‘ Je ne vois plus d’Europe,’ is also 
to be found in a despatch published in the Red Book 
for 1870, and it had for a time the honour of passing 
into a proverb. I remember later on, when I was 
again Ambassador, somebody said to me during the 
Dulcigno affair: * ‘ Coniine vous avez raison de dire 
que vous ne voyez plus d’Europe!’ To which I re- 

* Another happy boil wot was wade by Oount Kcust on this occasion. Someone 
asked him how matters were progressing in the Dulcigno question. * Dulcigno ! * 
was his reply : * Dolce-gno far iiieute.' 
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plied: * Mais oui, je la vois, mais dans quel deshabilldl' 
The attitude of the neutral Powers during the 
Franco-German War proved that I was right. 
Austria-Hungary was the only Power which sincerely 
and emphatically advocated a collective intervention 
of the Powers for the purpose of a peaceful mediation, 
and she was the only Power that neither sought nor 
obtained any advantage from the war. Italy profited 
by the misfortunes of France, to whom she owed her 
existence, by seizing on Rome; Russia withdrew 
from her obligations under the Treaty of Paris in 
direct violation of the law of nations; England sold 
arms and ammunition to the belligerents. I may 
mention in this place a circumstance which is little 
known. Confidential negotiations were opened for 
the purpose of placing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
whose ancestors had reigned over Lorraine, on the 
throne of Alsace-Lorraine. The proposal was de¬ 
cisively rejected. 

At first certain attempts were made to bring 
about an intervention of the neutral Powers, but 
neither St Petersburg nor Florence had any serious 
intention of interfering, and England was induced to 
be equally passive by a mission from Minghctti to 
Gladstone. The result was the English proposal 
contained in a letter addressed by Lord Granville to 
Count Apponyi on the 17th of August, 1870—the 
so-called ‘ ligue des neutres,’ which merely consisted 
of a declaration on the part of the neutral Powers 
that each intended to maintain its neutrality, and 
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would inform the others should it cease to be neutral. 
Russia and Italy immediately accepted this arrange¬ 
ment, which they themselves had suggested, and then 
nothing remained for us to do but to join them. 

As an explanation of the lukewarm spirit in which 
the question of mediation was treated, it has been 
alleged that the amazing rapidity of the German 
victories virtually decided the war. On this point I 
wrote as follows to Count Chotek :— 

‘Quelque prodigieux qu’aient ete les succes rem- 
portds par les armes de la Prusse et celles dc scs allies, 
il y a toujours unc France vis-a-vis de rAllomagnc. 
Sans doute il est peu probable quo les Frangais 
parviennent a mettre cn eampagne des forces capables 
de tenir teto aux armees allemandes, mais taut quo 
cellcs-ei ne seront pas parvcnues a roduire deux places 
de premier ordre comme Paris et Metz, l’on ne saurait 
dire quo la guerre a cessd. Il reste deux parties 
eontendautes cntre lesquelles I’aetion mediatrice et 
moderatriee de 1’Europc a toute facultc do s’exercer. 

‘ Je maintiens ce quo j’ai dit dans une de mes 
depeclies au Comte Apponyi: cc u’cst jias seulement 
a mitiger les exigences du vainquour quo devraient 
tendre les efforts combines des Puissances; c’est 
encore a adoucir l’amertume des sentiments qui doivent 
aceabler lo vaincu, et a faeiliter a un peuple si cruelle- 
ment eprouve et si delicat sur le point d’houneur les 
resolutions que lui impose la necessite. Je suis con- 
firmd dans cette opinion par ce que m’a ecrit recemment 
le Prince de Metternich, qui pense que les conditions 
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qu’on dictera k la France, si dures qu’elles puissent 
etre, seraient bicn plus facilement consenties si elles 
lui dtaient recommandees par la voix unanime des 
Puissances impartialos quo si ellc avait sirnplement h, 
subir la loi du vainqueur. Un tdldgrame que j’ai regu 
ces jours-ci do Tours vient dgalement a l’appui de cette 
manicrc de.’ 

* Les avantages d’une action collective de l’Europe 
neutre me paraissent done hors de doute, et dussd-je 
prdcher dans le desert, je ne me lasserai pas de les 
faire ressortir.’ 

The German historians who arc so fond of making 
out that Bismarck’s ‘ iron hand ’ prevented European 
intervention, forgot to add that this was after all 
a very easy task. The ‘ iron hand ’ putting down the 
intervention of the neutral Powers, is as much a 
fiction as the arm of Russia deterring Austria from 
going to war. I do not deny that if the Neutral 
Powers had really intended to intervene* effectually,- 
they would have felt the ‘iron hand;’but as events 
turned out, Bismarck had ample time to occupy 
himself with more pressing affairs than the subjection 
of the neutral Powers. The facts above stated show 
why their attitude was so harmless. It would be 
more difficult to say whether their collective inter¬ 
vention would have been successful and advantageous 
to the true interests of Europe. There were moments 
after the battle bf Sedan when the authorities at the 
German head-quarters entertained grave apprehen¬ 
sions, not of the final issue .of the war, but of the 
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farther sacrifices it would entail. Even Prince 
Bismarck himself told me at the time of our interview 
at Gastein that the prolongation of the siege of Paris 
would have been very doubtful had Metz held out 
another fortnight. It cannot be denied that a fairly 
successful intervention of the neutral Powers would 
not only have made the victors more moderate in 
their demands, but would have convinced the 
vanquished of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle, and have placed Europe in a much more 
dignified position after the war was over. The 
overwhelming predominance of a single member of 
the European family of States has never been 
considered a blessing. The genius, wisdom, and 
moderation of the Emperor William and his 
Chancellor avoided the fatal course pursued by 
Napoleon I, and the German empire has hitherto 
justified its claims to be considered an empire of 
peace. But. the future is dark, however reassuring 
may be the guarantees afforded by those who .now 
have the direction of German affairs; and it would 
have been a great security for Germany herself and 
for the peace of Europe, if the neutral Powers had 
bound themselves not only to prevent excessive 
demands on the part of Germany, but also not to 
participate either actively or passively in any RrcneTi 
enterprise of revenge. 

It will not be denied that considerations of 
humanity formed an important clement in this ques¬ 
tion. Had the neutral Po\vers intervened, much 
von. iv* , . o 
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blood would have been saved, and the losses inflicted 
by the war on industry and commerce—from which 
Germany has suffered more than France, notwith¬ 
standing the milliards—would have been considerably 
reduced. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

1870 

OTHER KVBNTd OF THE YEAR 1^70. -DECLARATION* OF THE INFALLI¬ 
BILITY OF THE POPE, AND OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE CONCORDAT. 

In 1870 1 was obliged to give up my annua] visit to 
Gastein. The Emperor thought 1 had better not 
leave Vienna; and the incessant excitement of that 
time might have made the Gastein cure more injuri¬ 
ous to me than its omission. Hut the Emperor did 
me the honour of assigning apartments for my use in 
the ‘ Stockel-JSchlosscrhen,’ situated in the Selionbruim 
Park, where 1 passed my nights. Every morning I 
went up to Vienna, chiefly on horseback. Avoiding 
the noisy ‘ Mariahilfor Vorstadt,’ I proceeded through 
the 4 Schmolz,’ the quiet 4 Joscfstadt,’ and the 
‘Glacis,’ which at that date had not yet been built 
over. It became a tradition to assign the 4 Stoekel- 
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Schlosschen* to my successors, which was much to 
thoir advantage. For mo that Imperial building was 
full of reminiscences. The Saxon Royal Family 
inhabited it in 1866, and it was there that I took my 
leave of the King. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Hanoverian Royal Family. 

I have said that the year 1870 was one of inces¬ 
sant excitement. It was so to me from beginning to 
end. First came the split in the cis-Leitlian 
Ministry, and the battles I consequently had to fight 
in the Reiehsrath ; then the resignation of the Hasncr 
Ministry, and the painful birth and abortive policy of 
the Potooki Ministry ; then the proclamation of 
Papal Infallibility, the invasion of Rome by tho 
Italians, the violation of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, and finally, the Franco-German War. The 
disastrous complications that took place beyond 
our frontiers were not indeed in any way brought 
about by the Imperial Government, and it could 
not therefore feel the weight of any responsibility 
for their origin. But the same could not be said 
of the possible consequences of these events. It 
was almost a miracle that my by no means robust 
constitution bore up for a whole year against daily 
and hourly agitation. 

In former chapters I have entered into details 
on the question of the Concordat and the position 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards tlm (Ecumenical 
Council. Two events happened in this year wliicli 
were intimately connected with each other—the 
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proclamation of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility and 
the declaration by the Cabinet of Vienna of the 
invalidity of the Concordat. Minute and exhaustive 
despatches on both subjects were submitted to the 
Delegations which met at Pesth in 1870. It so 
happened that this session of the Delegations— the 
least quiet session in which ] took part—was held at 
a time when I was still pursued by the very undeserved, 
but no less profound, rancour of the Constitutional 
Party. This produced the curious result that the 
despatches which maintained against the Papal See the 
views and policy of the ‘ Burgerministerium ’ received 
scarcely any mark of approval from those members of 
the Delegations who belonged to the Constitutional 
Party ; nay, even more, that their leader, Dr Herltst, 
became the ally and champion of the ultra-clerical 
Monsignor Greuter. The latter made a passionate 
speech appealing to the discontent of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and gaining their applause, which 
hitherto he had never succeeded in doing. Referring 
to the Red-Rook, he said that he was reminded by it 
of the will of a Swedish ‘ General,’ who remarked to 
his son, ‘ You do not know with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ I replied at once as follows: 

4 The honourable Deputy has expressed his opinion 
with great openness, beginning his speech with a 
saying which is indeed historical, hut, so far as I 
know r , wras uttered bv a Swedish Chaucellor. His 
words were indeed striking: but in Oxensticrna’s 
time people governed much and talked little. 
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Were he alive now, he would perhaps express 
himself in a different manner.’ In spite of the un¬ 
favourable, nay, almost hostile temper of the 
Chamber, this reply was received with much laughter. 
Of course, Monsignor Greuter’s attacks were levelled 
chiefly against my conduct with regard to the Con¬ 
cordat. But it is remarkable that he ended by 
saying that the abolition of the Concordat was not to 
be regretted, and that it was a ‘ felix culpa.’ Perhaps 
his words were not to be taken quite literally; but I 
cannot help mentioning on this occasion that eminent 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church with whom I 
happened to converse on the subject, declared them¬ 
selves opposed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, to 
the conclusion of Concordats. One of these was the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, who was 
shot during the summer as a hostage. As the two 
others are still living, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to give their names. They did not belong to the 
Austrian Episcopate. 

I will now sav a few words as to the (Ecumenical 

V 

Council. 

In a former chapter I have explained the attitude 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards the Council. 
This attitude was taken up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in concurrence with the Ministers of both 
portions of the empire. However much the Govern¬ 
ment may have had cause to look with anxiety to 
the decisions of the Council, it was of opinion that 
any precipitate intervention would be unadvisable, 
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especially as it was expected that there would be a 
strong minority, including eminent members of the 
Austrian as well as of the German Episcopacy, 
which would only lose in public esteem if it 
appeared to be supported by the various Govern¬ 
ments. But our Cabinet did not on this account 
refrain from entering into communication with that 
minority, thus removing every doubt as to its 
eventual attitude towards the decisions of the 
Council, without prejudice to the respect and venera¬ 
tion due to the Holy See. Before the Council began, 
I wrote to the Ambassador, Count Trauttmanusdorff, 
on the 21st of October 1869 as follows: 

‘Touten manifestant unc sympathic bienveillante 
pour faction favorable que lo Concile pout exercer 
afin do fortifier et de ddvelopper les sentiments 
religious ehez les nations catholiques, Votre Excel¬ 
lence no devra laisser s’dlever aueun doute sur la 
forme resolution du Gouvurnement Imperial et Royal 
de maintenir la liguo de demarcation qu’il a trace entre 
les droits do l’Ktat et ceux de I’&glise, et de sc con- 
former invariablement it l’esprit de la legislation 
aetuellcmcnt en vigucur.’ 

Count TrauttmannsdortF had expressed the hope 
‘ that the majority, in order to avoid decisions “ per 
majora,” would proceed with such moderation as 
would allow the minority to agree with them.’ I was 
unable to share this view; and foreseeing that the 
majority would be aggressive, I wrote: ‘Under all 
the circumstances, the praiseworthy attitude of the 
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minority would not be of value unless it not only 
showed the Governments and populations at home 
that it shared their views, but also made up its 
mind to prevent dangerous decisions on the part 
of the Council, and to make some decided manifesta¬ 
tion in case of defeat. Otherwise, the Opposition will 
do but little service to the views it represents, and 
will not attain the object of producing a salutary im¬ 
pression. I cannot sufficiently urge your Excellency 
to lay stress on this last consideration in your con¬ 
versations with the members of the minority.’ What 
eventually happened is well known. A demonstrative 
manifestation would not have been uecessary to pre¬ 
vent decisions unwelcome to the minority; it would 
have been enough for the minority to vote against 
them, as the decision of the majority would not have 
sufficed, But to our deep regret we perceived that 
the leaders of the Opposition, Cardinals Bauscher and 
Schwarzeubcrg, Archbishop flaynaid and Bishop 
Strossmayer, as well as the other members of the 
minority, preferred to abstain from voting, thus en¬ 
abling the decision to be unanimous. We addressed 
our warnings, not only to the minority, but also to 
the lloly See itself, as may be seen from the despatch 
to Count Trauttinaunsdorff of the JLOtli of February 
1870. 

I have a special reason for alluding to those 
proceedings of our Cabinet. Attempts have been 
made to explain the declaration of the invalidity of 
the Concordat, which was the consequence of the 
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proclamation of Papal Infallibility, by momentary 
difficulties and inspirations of internal policy; and it 
was believed that the Potoeki Ministry wished to gain 
popularity by this bold step. The characters of the 
Ministers in question suffice to refute this charge. 
In a former passage I stated how difficult it was for 
Count Potoeki to affix his name to the ecclesiastical 
laws. lie did so with patriotic self-sacrifice, seeing 
that it was imperative; but no one will believe that 
he was capable of adopting, merely from political 
motives, a measure of such vital importance to the 
Church as the abolition of the Concordat. Nor must 
wo forget that the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction, Dr von Stremayr, whose religious views 
were not quite the same as Potocki’s, though he was 
equally conscientious, made the question a subject of 
deep study, and that it was in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations he submitted to the Council of Ministers 
that the Emperor gave his consent to the measure. It 
will be seen that after what had happened, the 
Roman Curia could not have been taken by surprise 
by the declaration of the invalidity of the Concordat 
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1870 

CONTINUATION.-TWO UNTOWARD EVENTS.—THE OCCUPATION OF ROHR, 

AND THE VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

If 1 say * untoward events/ I only use this expression 
because both of the measures to which I refer pro¬ 
duced on the whole a by no means agreeable surprise, 
as is usually the ease when arbitrary measures are 
taken, whatever may be the current of public opinion 
at the time. I myself was not surprised by them ; in¬ 
deed I may say that I can claim the merit of having 
foreseen their probability, and of having left nothing 
undone that could have directed what was inevitable 
into more regular and less violent channels. In a 
former chapter I gave details as to what had been 
done in this respect many years previously with regard 
to the Treaty of Paris and the occupation of Rome. 
I will here briefly allude to the policy of Austria on 

this subject. 
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It was easy to foresee that after the Franeo-Gcrman 
War broke out, the safety and independence of the 
Papal Government, which was protected by the 
French garrison, would bo endangered, even if France 
should be victorious. In view of the invasion already 
attempted by Garibaldi at Mentana, which was only 
frustrated by the timely intervention of the French 
troops, it was certain that a similar attempt would be 
repeated with greater energy, and that this would 
necessitate an increase of the French garrison. Of 
course, after the French disasters, things became 
much worse. A timely agreement of France with 
Italy on the one hand, and with Home on the other, 
might have led to a compromise, under which Italy 
might have occupied several places in the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome. Only in this 
way would the Papal troops have been strong enough 
to keep Rome ; and if Italy had been true to her en¬ 
gagements, a basis might have been gained for an 
understanding between Rome and Florence. But iny 
suggestions to this effect were badly received in Paris, 
where people suspected me because I was a Protestant. 
Thus nothing was done beyond an ineffectual renewal 
of the September Convention, after Austria had with¬ 
drawn from the affair in consequence of the attitude 
of the French Government. 

After the occupation of Rome, the Ministry, and 
I in particular, received countless applications from 
Catholic societies, which, as was to be expected, wero 
strongly supported by Monsignor Grcuter. I had 
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a powerful weapon ready against all reproaches ad¬ 
dressed to the Government on account of its passive 
attitude—namely, the precedent of the annexation of 
a large portion of the Papal States in 18G0, against 
which Austria did not protest, although the oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention was far more favourable than 
in 1870. 

My conduct was more appreciated in Rome than 
in Vienna, incredible as this may seem. I said in the 
speech I then made: * In Rome, where a much 
sounder view of politics has always been taken than 
by her would-be defenders in Austria, this idea (the 
partial occupation of Papal territory) was much more 
favourably received than in Vienna, and the Govern¬ 
ment has been more favourably judged, as is proved 

bv all the communications I have received on the 
%> 

subject up to the most recent date.’ 

It will be seen from the Red Rook of 1870 (report 
of the Charge d’Aflhires Chevalier von Palomba), 
how much Rome appreciated my policy, as Cardinal 
Antonelli requested the representative of Austria 
* to give Count Roust his sincerest thanks.’ Al¬ 
though we refused to come forward with a protest 
or manifesto which it would have been impossible to 
follow up, and which, without material assistance, would 
not only have been ineffectual, but would also have 
diminished the weight of our influence in Florence, 
we were all the more desirous of using our influence 
after the occupation in favour of the Pope, and in 
this we were successful. How much, on the other" 
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hand, the attitude and language of the Cabinet 
of Vienna were appreciated in Florence, may be 
gathered from the despatch of Signor Visconti-Venosta 
to Signor Mingliotti, Ambassador in Vienna, dated 
21st September, 1870 (Rod Book No. 150), a docu¬ 
ment worthy of perusal even at the present day. As 
an illustration of tempora mntautur I may state 
that fifteen years later the Cabinet of Vienna de¬ 
clined to receive the envoy selected by the United 
States, because in 1870 he had expressed as much 
indignation at the occupation of Rome as Austria 
herself. 

We now come to the second 'untoward event’: 
Russia’s arbitrary violation of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris limiting her power in the Black Sea. 
In a former chapter I have shown how I always 
considered that the idea of the Paris Congress to 
neutralise the Black Sea was a complete mistake, the 
only tangible result of it being that national feeling in 
Russia was deeply wounded by such an unnatural 
restriction of the power of an empire of 80,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that it was therefore quite untenable for 
any lengthened period. It was easy to foresee that the 
only way to prevent a collision on this question was to 
revise the Treaty of Paris. Three years previously I 
had proposed such a revision with the double object of 
abolishing the restriction on Russia, and of admitting 
a European control over the internal affairs of Turkey. 
When Russia made her famous declaration in IS70, tho 
Cabinet of St Petersburg appeared highly surprised 
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and taken aback on finding the strongest opposition in 
the very quarter from wliieh had emanated the . 
suggestion of a revision of the Treaty. This could 
only have becu by an intentional disregard of the fact 
that my initiative had the object of bringing about 
the modification in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, while Russia broke that law by a one-sided, 
arbitrary and illegal proceeding. Nor was the 
Cabinet of Vienna alone in its severe condemnation of 
this step; the reply of the English Cabinet was 
in a similar sense. But the first despatch which 
expressed Lord Granville’s opinion on the subject was 
soon followed by a second, which was, it is true, also 
signed with the name of Granville, but which breathed 
the spirit of Gladstone. More than ever did my 
words come true : ‘ Jo ne vois plus d’Europe.’ Where 
else could Europe have been found than in England 
and in Austria? In Prussia, which had been gained 
in advance ; or in Italy, who was at that moment loss 
inclined than ever to uphold the principle of European 
control ; or in France, who was sinking under the 
burthen of an unequal contest? I think it was 
greatly to Austria’s honour that she sternly and 
persistently reprobated the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty. Others may some day have greater cause 
than ourselves to regret that our protest was not 
supported. In a recent historical work, Jiiger’s 
History of the Franco-German War, I road the 
following passage, which is evidently intended ■ 
to annihilate me: ‘ Only a very narrow-minded 
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politician could wonder that Russia seized that 
moment for breaking the Treaty - .’ The historian 
probably did not contemplate the application of that 
principle to Alsace. 

Even at the present moment I do not regret the 
somewhat harsh tone of my despatch to Count 
Chotek on this subject.* If it gave offence at St 
Petersburg, the displeasure of Russia was not vented 
on Austria, but on myself. My successor, who 
thought 1 had not acted with suflieient energy, was 
overwhelmed with honours and praises at St Peters¬ 
burg, while 1 was punished in London by the demon¬ 
strative rudeness of the Czar, who explained his 
conduct to his brother-in-law, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by saying that 1 was the ‘ deadliest enemy of 
Russia.’ My conscience is at peace. But it is 
possible those words originated in other less known 
circumstances. 

In a former chapter I have shown that the 
gratitude shown by Germany to Russia after the 
war was little deserved. She had more reason to 
be grateful to England. Instead of sending to 
Versailles Lord Odo Russell, a great friend and ally 
of Prince Bismarck, the English Government could 
and ought to have commissioned a stiff Englishman to 
ask point-blank whether the Prussian Government 
approved of the step taken by Russia or not, and 
whether Prussia would or would not join in collective 
steps against that measure, on the understanding that 

* See Appendix B. 
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if the answer were in the affirmative, Prussia (the 
German empire was not yet formed) would join Eng¬ 
land and Austria-Hungary in a decided protest, and 
that if it were in the negative, England would regard 
Prussia as an enemy, and would treat her as an ally 
of Russia. In such a case Austria-Hungary would 
have joined England ; indeed in any measure directed 
against Russia, she was certain of the support of 
Austrians and Hungarians alike. 

We must not forget in what manner the decisive 
events of that year succeeded each other. During 
the interviews at Euis which preceded the war, 
Russia secured the consent of Prussia to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris which was to he effected after 
the war. Rut Prince Gortschakoff, who probably 
know boiler than others by what means Prince 
Bismarck managed to conclude an arrangement with 
Benodetti after the war of 18GG on the subject of the 
rectification of the Saarbriicken frontier, thought it 
advisable to carryout his intention before the Franco- 
German War was over. The action of Russia thus 
coincided with the most critical period of the cam¬ 
paign ; and I am informed, on most trustworthy 
authority, that this greatly enraged Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Odo Russell happened to arrive just at that 
moment. If a more uncompromising envoy had 
been sent to Versailles, the Franco-German War 
might have taken a different turn; but it is more 
probable that Prince Bismarck, in his anger with 
Prince Gortschakoff, would have sided with the other 
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Powers. Ho would have had a ready pretext in 
Russia’s departure from the agreement she lmd made 
with him; the Russian Circular would then have 
become a dead letter, and the Treaty of Paris would 
have been maintained in its integrity. 

I suggested a similar idea (although after the first 
English Note) to Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, and I have been informed 
that his despatch on the subject has been published 
in the Blue Book. I have not been able to verify 
this statement, but I have no reason to doubt 
it, and it seems that at St Petersburg they were 
acquainted with the despatch. 

But Gladstone was then Premier, Lord Odo 
Russell was welcome at Versailles, and the dispute 
was (dosed hv the London Protocol, which gave the 
sanction of Europe to the act against which Europe 
had protested, and yet again asserted the principle 
that a treaty could only be altered with the con¬ 
currence of those who have concluded it. This is 
much as if a judicial tribunal were to declare theft a 
crime and yet to allow the thief to keep what ho bus 
stolen. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

1870 

THIS I1LACK SKA AN1) THE CZECHS.-CAl.lCIA.-KEACZKO. 

My answer to tlie Russian violation ol‘ tlio Treaty of 
Paris was most favourably received and strongly 
supported by the Viennese papers, and especially by 
the X MIC Frcie Pirssc. It appeared therefore all the 
more remarkable, and only to he explained by personal 
hostility, that the Delegations took no notice of it. 
Hut no—1 am mistaken : a North-llohemian Deputy, 
of whom it was said that his pronunciation must have 
reminded me of my native country, made the follow¬ 
ing remark, which must lia\e sounded strangely in an 
Austrian Representative Assembly: ‘What is the 
Hlfck Sea to us ? ’ 

The leaders of the Czech movement, however. 
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thought they had something to do with the Black 
Sea, but only for the purpose of declaring that Russia 
ought not to be disturbed in her possession of it 
This was one of the chief points of the then much 
talked of memorandum presented to me by Dr Rieger 
in the name of his party and of the Bohemian nation. 

Although I was compelled to tell the Bohemian 
nation that it would do well not to meddle with the 
affairs of Russia, especially at a time when that Power 
ami Austria were at variance, i was also obliged at 
the same time indirectly to request the Russian 
Government not to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. Count Apponyi, our Ambas¬ 
sador in London, on his return from Ems, where the 
Russo-Prussian consultations had taken place, was 
informed by the English Foreign Secretary that both 
Governments looked with suspicion and displeasure 
on the concessions which had been made to Galicia, 
and Lord Clarendon thought it necessary to warn the 
Austrian Government of this. I then wrote to 
Count Apponyi a despatch" which J.)r llcrbst after¬ 
wards strongly censured in the Delegation for ‘its 
interference in internal affairs,’ while the very object 
of the despatch was to prevent unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference by other Powers in our internal affairs. 

The year 1870 brought me several times into 
contact with Poland. The Commercial Chamber of 
Brody elected me as its member in the Galician Diet, 
but T could not take my seat, being detained by 
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events in Vienna. In tlic following year, ray position 
towards the Hohenwart Ministry made it again 
impossible for me to sit in the Diet, and in the year 
after that, when T was appointed Ambassador, I 
returned the mandate. 

Julian Klaezko, for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to the jferne des Deux Maudes and the author 
of the much-read work ‘ Los Deux Cluinceliers,’ 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, shortly 
before the Franco-German War broke out, as ‘Hof 
und Ministerial Hath.’ His talents and his works do 
not need any praise of mine, but f feel called upon to 
pay a tribute of sympathetic remembrance to his 
noble mind and conduct. 

Ho was elected member of the Galician Diet, and 
allowed himself to be carried awav bv his patriotic feel- 
ings to such an extent that he made a violent speech in 
favour of France which was totally at variance with 
his official position. This would have had very 
unpleasant, consequences for the Ministry and for me 
in particular, had Klaczko not hastened at once to 
send in his resignation. The letter in which he did 
this deserves to be inserted here : 


Viknnk, Srpteutbre 5, 1870. 

MoNsucn; u: Coxitf. ! —Oblige Olivers la France 
par vingt annees d’une hospitalite liberalemont ’ 
accordee, profondeinent penetre en outre de I’immense 
peril quo le triomphe definitif de la Prusse creerait 
& l’equilibre European et ii l’existencc m6me de 
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TAutriche, j’ai saisi Ja premiere occasion qui s’est 
presentee pour exprimer hautement cette conviction 
persormelle. 

Devant une asseinbleo polouaise j’ai fait appel 
4 nos ancieunes sympathies, qui a l’heure qu’il est me 
semblaient s’aecorder ontierement avec notro devoue- 
ment pour les interets de l’Empire Autricliien. En 
agissant ainsi, j’accomplissais un devoir quo ma 
conscience m’imposait, mais jo lie me faisais pas 
illusion sur la grave responsabilito personnelle que 
j’assumais comme fonctionnaire public, attache au 
Ministore de Votre Excellence. 

J’ai done rhonueuv de remettre ma demission aux 
mains de Votre Excellence, en La priant de vouloir 
bien etre iudukrente envers une conduite assurement 

O 

irreguliere, mais inspiree par des sentiments sine ores, 
et de ne point douter do la profoude gratitude et do 
1’affectueux respect quo jc portcrai toujours a l’hommc 
d’etat eminent dont il m’a etc donne d’appreeier le 
occur grand, bon et genereux. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur le Comte, avec le 
plus profond respect, de Votre Excellence, le tres- 
humble et tres-devoue serviteur 


Jl'LlAN Klaczko. 



CHAPTER XXX 


1870 

or II IIKLATJOVH WITH (1EHMAXY A FT lilt THE OUTHUKAK OF THE WAR. 

I had tlio opportunity of observing many curious 
phenomena during my involuntary stay at Vienna 
after Koniggriltz and N ikolsburg. Anions; these was 
the readiness, I miglit almost say, the indifference, 
with which Austria allowed herself to be expelled 
from the Herman Confederation. What was even 
more strange was that some actually regarded this 
expulsion as a fortunate event and a liberation from 
irksome bonds. The loss of the Venetian Provinces 
was almost more felt than that of the position in the 
Gorman body of States and Kingdoms which Austria 
had held for centuries, and which had given her 
so much power and honour. That such views 
should prevail in official circles will not be very 
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astonishing if one considers the tendency of the 
Federalists Ministry of those days, which was more 
inclined to the Slav than to the German clement ; 
but this only made it the more strange that the same 
views should have been held by the general public. 
I must confess that l never felt any illusion as to 
the great and dangerous consequences that might 
arise from the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
I knew Aery well that it was necessary to yield to 
the inevitable, but I was no less convinced that the 
privileged position of the German element in Austria 
—that its claim to tin: foremost place in the State and 
the Army both as regards language and administra¬ 
tion—was less justified by historical Austrian traditiou 
than by the rights and duties of Austria as the 
principal member of the body of German States; and 
that when those rights and duties ceased, the claim of 
the German element to supremacy in Austria ceased 
also. It was mere blindness and folly to cherish any 
illusions on this subject. An increasing rivalry 
between the Slav and the German element, which 
was numerically the weaker, now became inevitable. 

I think I have sufficiently proved that I did not under¬ 
rate the German element. T saved the Germans twice : 
once when Beleredi threw them over, and again when 
Hokenwart did so. The first time I was successful; 
the second 1 was dragged down myself. 1 have 
forgiven their ingratitude, but I regret that they 
paid little heed to my advice when it was of some 
weight, and that they hesitated to accept the logical 
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conclusion of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
The old dominant position was not to be preserved by 
merely ignoring tlie change that had taken place, nor 
by an acrimonious assertion of predominance; but it 
could have been, and could yet be preserved if the 
German element in Austria would perceive that its 
task does not consist only in self-defence, but that it 
must be, as in other non-German States, united within 
itself. Tt would be folly to demand or even to wish 
that the German should do in Austria what he docs 
elsewhere as an immigrant because it is the German 
who most easily becomes Anglicised in England, 
Americanised in America, and Frenchified, even after 
the war, in Fiance. On the contrary, it should he his 
endeavour, while retaining his individuality, to separate 
himself as little as possible from the Slavs, who, almost 
without exception, understand and speak German. 
The task requires effort, and self-control, but it is not 
Avithout a prospect of success. It is obvious that 
the Government must have a lame share in such 

n 

a task; and experience shows that if it intervenes 
too much, or too little, or on its own initiative, it only 
does harm. The alienation of the German element 
is a serious danger. It would be dangerous not 
only to the Austro-Hungarian empire, but also to the 
German Austrians themselves. With all due respect 
for the power and capacity of the German empire and 
of Prussia in particular, 1 am convinced that if the 
German Austrians Avere incorporated into Germany, 
they would soon look back with sorroAvful regret on 
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their happy past. Once, during a conversation on the 
, Prussian cultus in Austria, I took the liberty of saying to 
the Emperor: ‘I know a remedy that would be effectual 
if it were feasible ; if your Majesty were to send for two 
Prussian Provincial Presidents, four Prussian Govern¬ 
ment Presidents, twenty Prussian “ Landriithe,” and 
two hundred Prussian tax-gatherers, I would lay a 
wager that in three mouths everybody would implore 
you to restore the old regime.’ Yet the German 
frontier is nearer than the Russian, and events are 
stronger than men; while 011 the other hand a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the German 
empire were very reluctant to become its subjects. 

If my readers ask why the history of the war of 
1870 gives rise to these reflections, they will find an 
explanation in those that follow. 

Tin: more 1 had made up my mind as to the 
consequences of the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the more imperative did I 
find it to investigate the question whether there were 
yet means at hand to counteract these consequences. 
The only way of doing this would have been to exer¬ 
cise some influence on German affairs. 

After the construction of the German empire in 
1871, by which Southern was united to Northern 
Germany in one political organisation, Austrian inter¬ 
ference became impossible ; but up to that moment the 
position of affairs was such that Austrian interference 
would have been easy. Germany never took the 
Peace of Prague quite seriously; but its stipulations 
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were certainly so intended. If the relinquishment by 
Austria of any influence on the new formation of 
Germany is held to have meant that Austria gave up 
for all time the right of protest against future changes, 
this view is opposed to the fact that the Peace 
of Prague not only stipulated the withdrawal of 
Austria from Germany, but ratified the constitu-* 
tion of Southern Germany as an independent body. 
This provision, had it only related to Prussia and 
Southern Germany, could not have found room 
in a treaty between Austria and Prussia unless it 
was intended to offer a security to Austria and an 
eventual right of protest. Austria never relinquished 
that view, unassailable as it was from a legal stand¬ 
point, until the construction of the German empire 
deprived it of practical significance. In the South 
German States, especially in Wurteinborg and Hesse, 
a similar view was at times strongly expressed ; in ’ 
Havana it was thrown into the shade by the 
personal opinions of Prince Clovis Hoiienlohe ; but it 
is a not uninteresting circumstance that his successor, 
Count Pray, entered into correspondence with me on 
the subject shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Count Prav had been Ambassador in Vienna, and in 
our young days he was an intimate friend of mine at 
Gottingen: and his inquiry as to my opinion of the 
political situation was made rather as from one friend 
to another, than from the Bavarian Premier to the 
Austrian Chancellor. His inquiry and my reply 
both came too late to be of practical importance. 
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His letter was dated the 10th of July, mine the L4th. 
My answer was to the following effect: 1 Bavaria has 
excellent cards in her hand; if she plays them well, 
her voice may be decisive in Berlin and in Paris for 
the preservation of peace. The Treaties of 18(30 are 
defensive. If Bavaria will firmly declare at Berlin 
that should Prussia go to war against France merely 
because of the candidature for the Spanish Throne, 
Bavaria will not consider herself bound to take the 
field with the Prussian army ; and if she declares 
with equal firmness in Paris that an attack on 
German territory by France would compel Bavaria 
to take arms against her, the effect on both sides will 
soon be evident.’ 

This advice came too late, as the French declara¬ 
tion of war was issued on the lath duly. 

What 1 have said above will explain an idea which 
remained secret, but which occupied me for a time 
very seriously. I have reminded the reader that it 
was expected when the war broke out that France 
would advance in great strength, and that she might 
possibly proceed as far us Munich. The mobilisation 
advocated hj- Count Andrassy and accepted by the 
Council of Ministers was very welcome to me, as I 
have already stated, because of that possibility. If 
Austria should vigorously interfere to impose a limit 
on the French invasion, she might, regain her lost 
ascendency in Germany. Wo were bound by no 
engagements to France, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from placing ourselves between the com- 
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batants. A development of this idea will be found at 
the conclusion of the memorandum which I placed 
before the Emperor at the end of .December, and 
which I append to this chapter. 

When this memorandum was drawn up, the 
general current of feeling in Austria did not, it is 
true, run in the same channel, which was partly 
owing to a transient feeling of hostility to Prussia, 
particularly prevalent in military circles, where an 
idea was even entertained of availing ourselves of 
the then very diflicult position of the German Army 
in France. A Prussian General, who was on intimate 
terms with me, ashed me plainly' when we met for the 
first time after the war: ‘ Pray tell me how it hap¬ 
pened that you did not attack us?’ The answer to 
this question will be found in the memorandum which 
I drew up and placed before the Emperor, and which 
ran as follows 


Vienna, Dm-mber 25 , 1870 . 

At the moment when a reply must he sent to the 
Prussian despatch on the subject of the new forma¬ 
tion of Germany, it is essential to obtain a clear view 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

The peculiar state of Austrian public opinion is 
shown by the fact that the courteous and uuusually 
flattering language of the Prussian Government has 
met, not with a response, but with an almost frigid 
reception ; that after the necessity of an understanding, 
nay, of an alliance, with Prussia had been constantly 
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declared, wc arc now warned not to accept the 
proffered friendship; and finally, that after persistent 
rumours had been spread that the anti-Prussian Count 
Beust was the only obstacle to an agreement with 
Berlin, the public is now almost accusing the 
Chancellor of being in secret and criminal communica¬ 
tion with Prussia. 

Under the growth of this superficial and ephemeral 
opinion may be discovered some ideas which are more 
worthy of attention. 

v 

Sincere patriots think that Prussia (in which term 
I comprise North Germany), has not been a true 
friend, and will not be one in future; that, at this moment 
she is in a difficult, nay. a dangerous position ; that 
it is owing to that position that the Cabinet of Berlin 
uses such conciliatory language ; and that the moment 
is now at hand for attacking Prussia with a favourable 
prospect of success, while after the complete prostra¬ 
tion of France every possibility of so doing would lie 
at an end. 

But sentiment alone cannot influence policy. In 
order to be clear on this subject, we must realise the 
consequences of action, for an attitude of reserve 
would only tend at the same time to destroy the 
advantages of hostility and those of friendship. Thus 
the question simply is : Instead of replying cordially 
and politely to the Prussian communication, shall we 
reply in a tone enabling us to quarrel with Prussia ? 
Such a resolution would have to be very serious and 
firm; for it is easy to foresee that the publication of 
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an answer in this sense would, infallibly call forth in 
all organs of public opinion strong expressions of 
sympathy with Germany and of fear of Prussia—in 
fact, a complete contradiction of the ideas they now 
profess. 

I do not wish any other interpretation to be given 
to this remark than that words must immediately be 
followed by action ; and the question is whether action 
would be useful and possible. Action can, under the 
circumstances, be nothing less than immediate war. 

The iirst point to be considered is: Have we the 
means of making war, and what are the chances of 
success '* 

We are at the outset confronted by the circum¬ 
stance that with the exception of the Galicians, and 
possibly of the Tyrolese, we could not expect in either 
Delegation a single voice in favour of war. More- 
over, whether we are prepared for w f ar is doubtful, in 
spite of all the progress we have made. We must 
not forgot that the first consequence of our sending an 
army into the field would he to set Russia in motion, 
and that that empire possesses sufficient forces, 
notwithstanding the necessity of keeping down 
Poland, to create a strong diversion in our rear. 

But, independently of these two considerations, we 
may reasonably apprehend that a declaration of war 
on our part would be of great service to Prussia. 

We would have to base our calculations on 
Prussia being fully employed in France, thus leaving 
Germany practically undefended. 
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At the Prussian headquarters,' which seem to 
have been for some time under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of tiie powers of resistance possessed by France, 
there can now be no further doubt on that subject. 

Should France be speedily rendered prostrate, it 
would be easy to transfer all the German forces to 
Germany, and to send them against us. If France 
makes such ellbrts as will enable her to prolong the 
contest, our attack would be a welcome pretext for 
Germany to withdraw honourably from an enterprise 
whose consequences are incalculable, and to enter on 
another with results of a far more certain character. 
The Austro-Gennan Provinces, with a sympathising 
population, would be an infinitely more precious ac¬ 
quisition to Prussia than the Franco-German pro¬ 
vinces, with a population whose affections are entirely 
devoted to France. 

Thus, even with an absolutist regime and a higlily- 
efficient army, serious objections may be raised to a 
warlike policy. 

But that idea may be abandoned all the more 
safely as the consequences which a pessimistic view 
might regard as likely to follow arc by no means 
incredible. 

It is sufficient to draw attention to the exhaustion 
of Prussia and Germany which might result even after 
brilliant victories and a huge indemnity, and which 
would givo us time to complete our measures of 
defence for possible eventualities. And what a 
favourable chance there would be for a successful 
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intervention of Austria if Prussia were defeated ! Xri - '' 
such a case the fate of Germany would lie in Austria’s. 
hands, especially if Austria should now express herself 
in a sense friendly to Prussia and to Germany. 



CH APTER XXXI 

1871 

TTTF, LAST DERATES IN THE DELEGATION.-ALL’S WELL TOAT ENDS 

WELL.—KLACZKO, KHRANDA, AND G1SKRA. 

The session of the Delegation at Pestli in 1870-1871, 
which began so unpleasantly, ended in a more 
satisfactory manner. The increase of the war-bud<ret 
was passed, the Minister of War receiving valuable 
support from Tjonyay, the Minister of Finance for 
both portions of the empire, and from the Soktion- 
schef von Hofmann. Mousignor Greuter’s attack 
on me on the subject of the occupation of Rome 
enabled me to gain an easy victory on that point, and 
brought about the beginning of a change of opinion in 
the Liberal party which soon became more percept¬ 
ible. The conclusion of my speech on the war-budget 
was extremely avcII received. I insert it here as it 
plainly expresses the policy of the government: 

VOL. II (,» 
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‘If wc undertook nothing to prevent the • new 
formation of Germany; if wo gave it a friendly 
welcome; if we were desirous of arranging our 
relations with another neighbouring Power in the 
most conciliatory spirit, with a view to preserving our 
interests; and if, finally, we showed ourselves full of 
friendship and of consideration to a third power, even 
at the risk of wounding many estimable feelings in our 
own country : we wish everyone plainly to understand 
that we have all the more reason to expect that we 
shall not he interfered with in our own country, and 
that we are determined to defend its interests to the 
last. 

‘ 1 think, gentlemen, without giving way to extreme 
optimism, that it is a valuable result of recent events 
that this state of things, aud the policy based upon it, 
are equally recognised in both portions of the empire, 
and that a unanimous feeling of patriotism is conse¬ 
quently maturing among all its populations.’ 

Kuranda spoke twice: first on the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then on that of War. In the 
first speech he had the courage to remind his colleagues 
of the Liberal party of the benefits conferred by 
France on European freedom at various times, 
although at that time it was the fashion to speak of 
France with contempt. 

‘I need hardly remind this Assembly,’ he said, 

‘ that what was done in France in 1789, was equivalent 
to a political redemption of Europe; I need not point 
out that Germany, the country of thinkers and strong 
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characters, in spite of her achievements in the wars 
of liberation, was in danger of sinking into political 
torpor through the machinations of her rulers; that 
the Holy Alliance, the Karlsbad resolutions, and the 
Congresses of Troppau and Laibach, lulled Europe 
into an apathy dangerous to national dignity, but that 
she was roused from her somnolence by the deeds of 
France, which offered a noble example to all other 
countries—flashes of lightning that rekindled the 
dormant spirit of national freedom.’ 

The speaker might with justice have added that 
without the February .Revolution no representative 
Assembly would have met in the ‘ Paulskirche ’ in 
Frankfort, and that no ‘National Verein’ would have 
been constituted or German empire founded. As for 
the French themselves, they had to pay heavily for 
the benefits they conferred upon mankind ; and, indeed, 
so had Austria. 

The second time that Kuranda spoke was when he 
attacked a speech which, having been delivered when 
and where it was, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect at which it aimed, and against which T myself 
was compelled to protest, though it was in many 
respects a very remarkable one. The speaker was 
Julian Klaczko, whom I have previously mentioned. 
He spoke without hesitation for more than half- 
an-hour in the German language, which he under¬ 
stood thoroughly, but often had not had occasion 
to speak for many years. His speech may be said to 
have cast a glance at the past, at the present, and at 
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the future. The first was full of anger to Prussia, 
and of reproach to Austria for her weakness and for¬ 
getfulness of the injuries she had suffered; the second 
was cheering to Prance and cold to Europe; while 
the third was prophetic of the Commune, which 
came soon after, and of the Praneo-liussian Alliance, 
which is yet to come. To the second part of his 
speech I replied that the constant recollection of 
injuries has never yet borne good fruit, and that in 
that very country whose fate the speaker and many 
others justly lamented, the words: ‘ Kcvanche pour 
Waterloo ’ have been incessantly repeated for hall-a- 
eentury with the result which we now see. 

Klaczko said well and truly : 

‘ Prance has taught Europe much by her revolu¬ 
tions, and her present misfortunes should be a further 
lesson to her, for they show what is the result when a 
great nation loses the support of a royal dynasty 
which lias ruled over it for centuries. 

' A hereditary sovereign can return to his people 
even after a defeat, and they will receive him with 
sympathy instead of reproaches. A father who has 
lost everything can honestly say so to his children ; 
they will soon be reconciled to him, and will lament 
the common ruin without condemning the author of 
it. But a man who is a sovereign only by accident is 
like the director of a joint stock company ; if he does 
a good business, he is praised ; if bad, he runs away. 

‘ I look forward with confidence to the future of 
Austria, because we have that which is wanting in 
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France : we have an Emperor and King to whom we 
are faithfully devoted; and however divided we may 
be in polities and language, we are united in our 
loyalty to the sovereign. In Austria there are no 
revolutionary elements, and her enemies would do 
well to bear that fact in mind.’ 

His speech ended with a (juotatiou which is not so 
pleasant to hear, but which is none the less true : 

‘ Thugut wrote as follows to Colloredo at the time 
of the Peace of Campo Formio, when Austria lost 
comparatively less than Franco is now losing : 

‘ “ My despair is enhanced by the shameful degrada¬ 
tion of the Viennese, who go into ecstacies of joy at 
the sound of the word ‘peace,’ without caring whether 
peace is secured on favourable or unfavourable terms. 
Nobody cares about the honour of the empire, or what 
will become of it eighty years hence, so long as one 
can go to balls and eat dainties.” ’ 

In the year 1870, when the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and Empress was celebrated, and the news¬ 
papers gave such magnificent accounts of the homage 
paid to their Majesties, 1 was Ambassador in Paris. 
I often heard the words: ‘ Que vous etes lieureux 
d’avoir des populations atlacliees a leur Souveraiu et 
avoc do sentiments vraiment dynastiques ! ’ Of course 
I cordially agreed ; but to my more intimate French 
acquaintances 1 could not help saying: ‘ Ce que vous 
dites est parfaitemout juste, toutes ces demonstrations 
sont vraies et siueeres etrepoudent a uu sentiment 
profonddment dynastique; seulcineut je ue saurais 
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oublier quo pou do somaines aprcs Sadowa la munici- 
palitc do Vienne est vonuo supplier 1’Einpereur de 
fairo la paix. Vous pouvoz rnettre lo siege de Paris 
a votro actif.’ 

Tho part of Klaczko’s speech which was directed 
against the indifference and prostration of Europe 
gave Kuranda an opportunity for a vigorous reply, 
lie justly cited in opposition to Klaczko’s view the 
historical fact that it was the policy of Franco under 
Napoleon which had dissolved the Pentarchy, thereby 
bringing about the dismemberment of Europe ; and 
that it was the French Government which had created 
the system of localised wars, for which France herself 
was now paying the penalty. ‘ The localisation of a 
war,' said Kuranda ‘ is nothing else than the removal 
of a solitary opponent from the collective protection of 
Europe in order to crush him altogether : and France 
has attempted to enforce this localisation against 
ourselves in particular. When she waged war 
against us in Italy, sin: managed to localisy it; now 
Prussia has learnt to do the same towards France.’ 

The revival by Klaczko of the memory of the 
mediation of France in favour of Austria in 18G6 
gave another eminent speaker. Dr Giskra, an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a few words in reply which deserve 
to be quoted. They were as follows 

‘ In my humble position as Burgomaster of Briiun, 
1 was one day honoured, during the occupation of that 
town by the Prussian troops, by being summoned to 
an interview with the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. At this interview I was requested to proceed 
to Vienna to represent the necessity of peace in the 
interest of the town of which T was the chief magis¬ 
trate, and if possible to open the way for peace 

negotiations.Count Bismarck declared himself 

ready to conclude peace at Briinn, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Austrian territory, with the exception of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria had already 
stated she was prepared to give up, and promising 
that no war indemnity should he demanded, that the 
line of the Main should he the boundary of Prussian 
power in Germany, that South Germany should he 
independent, and that Austria should he free to enter 
into relations with South Germany—all this, however, 
on the condition that France should not he allowed to 
mediate for the conclusion of peace. 

‘ Owing to my official duties, I was prevented 
from undertaking this mission, although 1 would 
gladly have done so in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of a town under foreign occupation. A confidential 
person recommended by me was sent to Vienna in¬ 
stead of mvself. He was most graciously received in 
the highest quarters ; in others, even enthusiastically ; 
but with extreme coldness by an individual who, al¬ 
though not connected with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercised great influence on the Minister. 
After waiting for more than thirty hours, the envoy 
. was dismissed with the statement that if Prussia were 
inclined to invite Austria formally to send a pleni¬ 
potentiary for the negotiations of peace, the latter 
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was willing to comply ; but that she was not prepared 
to respond to the private invitation which had been 
convoyed to her, as she had no wish to expose herself 
to the risk of the proposal being repudiated at 
Prussian headquarters. 

‘ After expostulating in vain with the authorities 
at Vienna, the emissary hurried as fast as he could 
to Nikolsburg, but he arrived an hour later than the 
French envoy Ponedetti, and received the disappoint-, 
ing answer: “You have arrived an hour too late. 
An hour earlier, the negotiations might have taken 
another turn ; but having already accepted the inter-1 
volition of France, we cannot now refuse it.”' 

This story has never been refuted, nay, it has 
even been adopted in historical works. It is easy to 
explain why no voice was raised against it. I myself, 
though present on the occasion of its delivery, could not 
contradict J)r Giskra, as, owing to the recent renewal 
of friendship with Germany, it would not have been 
proper for me to cast a doubt on anything calculated 
to call forth sympathy with Prussia. Purlin was 
actuated bv similar motives, and France had other 
things to do than to refute erroneous accounts of 
Penedetti’s mission. Put 1 must have smiled incre¬ 
dulously on hearing Giskra's words, and in truth there 
was much that was improbable in his narrative. 

I received accurate information at Vienna of 
everything that was going on, and I can state as a 
fact that the cession of a portion of Eastern Pohemia 
was seriously contemplated before the negotiations of 
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Nikolsburg, and after the occupation of Briinn. 
But what is most incredible in the story is the state¬ 
ment that the Main was to be the limit of Prussia’s 
power in Germany, that South Germany would have 
been independent, and that Austria would have been at 
liberty to ally herself with South Germany at her dis¬ 
cretion. This is precisely the arrangement which was 
proposed by Bismarck before the war, and which 
he asked, through Baron Gablentz, brother to the 
Austrian General of the same name, that I should 
negotiate. The fact is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Baron Friesen ; and it shows that if Dr Giskra’s 
story is correct, Prussia would have been satisfied, 
after the victory of TConiggriitz, with the same con¬ 
cessions as those she demanded before that event. 
This is surely impossible and incredible. 

I think L have done a service to the conscientious 
historians of the future by reviving the memory of 
these long-forgotten, but certainly not insignificant, 
debates. 

The result was not unsatisfactory; my speech 
in the last session of the Austrian delegation was 
well received, and even the Hungarian delegation 
passed a vote of confidence in the Government on 
the proposal of Count Szapary (the father of the 
beautiful Countess Elise Voss). I was preparing to 
return home contented, when I found myself placed 
before a new situation of affairs which I had antici¬ 
pated rather than desired. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
1871 

Tfl K 1I01IKNWAHT MINISTRY. 

Tub winter of 1870-1871, thatjof the Franco-German 
War, was extremely severe, and was accompanied by 
many snow-storms. I liopu, in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the Hungarian capital, that the 
management of the streets has improved since I 
last visited it. It was then very imperfect, and the 
piles of snow that were allowed to accumulate were 
not without danger to the* carriages at night. The 
snow on the roofs was also allowed to remain until it 
was dissolved by the sun. One splendid day in 
February I happened to be standing near the, 
‘ Stock'd,’ engaged in conversation with'the Minister 
Banhans, when I suddenly felt a stunning blow on 
my head. A large block of ice had fallen from the 
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roof, crushing my hat. With a sort of presentiment, 
I entered my room, and found an order awaiting me 
to proceed without delay to his Majesty. I obeyed 
the summons, and heard from the Emperor himself 
the news of the appointment of a new Ministry. 

I was not unaware that this event was in pre¬ 
paration ; but I had not made inquiries as to the 
probable constitution of the Ministry. Want of 
curiosity is one of the most marked traits of my 
character; and in spite of the continual allegations 
of my enemies,* the domain of intrigue has ever been 
a terra incognita to me, and I have always felt an 
intense loathing for everything connected with 
espionage. The leaders of the Constitutional party 
having laid down the limits of my province, I did not 
feel myself called upon to intervene actively. But I 
never omitted, when opportunity offered, to point out 
to his Majesty that a Ministry similar to the ‘ Biirger- 
ministerium,’ but more experienced ami less uncom¬ 
promising, could easily bo found, and 1 gave the 
names of those whom I considered the most suitable 
for such a Ministry. I thought of Sehmerling as 
Premier, and J am still of opinion that he would have 

* When I was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1N7?\ a (rcrinan bookseller of 
that city Haiti to Klaczko, who reported his words to me: ‘It is a gnat misfortunes 
that Count Iioust is coming; he iH an intriguer of the first water.* I replied to 
Klaczko: 4 1 must tell you an authentic historical anecdote which 1 heg you will 
repeat to that bookseller. When Nupolcon became First Consul, he went to hcm* all 
the Parisian monuments and historical buildings—among others the Temple, where 
Louis XIV was imprisoned. The concierge, ail old Jacobin, thought lie would make 
himself agreeable to the First Consul by Haying. ‘ Cent dans ces cliainbres la rjuc nous 
avions le Tyran.’ ‘ Tyran ! Tyran ? * exclaimed Napoleon ; * s'il la vail etc, il y serait 
encore.’ And thus I too can say: ‘Intrigant, intrigant! si je la vain ete, j’y serais 
encore!* 
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shown the requisite strength ami resolution. But tht 
silence with which my views were received showed 
me that quite a different Ministry was in contempla¬ 
tion. 

The Emperor showed some embarrassment in 
informing me of his decision, hie alluded to the 
attacks made upon me in the Reiehsralli for having 
interfered in internal a Hairs, and expressed a wish to 
shield mo against such attacks in future. Mis words 
were more gracious than explanatory ; but the course 
of events gave me no reason for serious complaint. 
In the preceding chapters i have shown what the 
temper of the Delegations was, and how arduous were 
tile buttles 1 had to light with them. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to understand why the 
Emperor thought it more than likely that I should be 
defeated ; and his Majesty may also have remembered 
a statement 1 had frequently made, that the consti¬ 
tutional mechanism of the Delegation is imperfect 
in this respect, that a defeated Minister is always 
obliged to resign, having no means of appealing to the 
electors. 

It is intelligible that under such circumstances the 
Emperor may have regarded my resignation as not 
depending on his own wishes, and that he agreed to 
the IIohenwart Ministry in the expectation that my 
successor would be less closely connected with the 
Constitutional party. The Mohemvart Ministry was 
already decided upon when, contrary to the general 
belief and even to my own hopes, the session of 
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the Delegations ended with manifestations of con- 
fidenco in me. This changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the Emperor graciously assured me that T 
possessed his full confidence as Minister. 

The position T would have to occupy towards the 
new Ministry was defined, on my return to Vienna, 
in the following words which I addressed to his 
Majesty : 

‘ It has been doubted whether I knew of the 
formation of the new Ministry or not. The truth is 
that I knew nothing of it. as I have repeatedly stated. 
This, indeed, impaired the authority of my position : 
but I can afford to discard that consideration, as 1 am 
assured of your Majesty’s most gracious confidence. 
What I cannot, however, allow the public to believe 
is that 1 knew what was coming, for it would be 
intolerable to me to bear the reproach of having 
obtained millions from the Delegation, the majority 
of which is chiefly Dorman, and then rewarding it by 
the appointment of a new Ministry opposed to its 
views.’ 

T added to these words, which were perhaps more 
than sincere (for they might have been interpreted as 
alluding to the sovereign), the remark that 7 could be 
of no use to him with the Slavs, but that 7 might be 
so with the Dormans; and the ]3mpcror received my 
statement not only graciously, but in so cordial a 
manner that T was moved to tears on leaving the 
Iniperial apartment. 

My attitude towards tlie Ministry was in accord- 
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anco with my words. My position was an isolated 
one; but it was not that of a rival, much less that of 
an enemy; it remained that of an observer, until the 
Ministry took measures which I could not conscien¬ 
tiously tolerate. I was compelled by the state of 
political affairs in Europe generally to uphold, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a programme totally 
opposed to that of Count Hohenwart. But his policy 
towards the lleichsrath was for a time so skilful and 
so constitutional that I found nothing to censure. 
Our foreign policy, however, was strictly German, while 
our internal policy was utterly anti-German; .and 
naturally the German resistance to the anti-German 
internal policy found support in the German spirit of 
our foreign policy. 

If 1 still continued to exercise my official functions 
con amove, J did not therefore indulge in illusions. 
] did not, however, foresee that my political end 
would be connected with Holienwart’s defeat, but 
rather with his victory. How far I was from deceiv¬ 
ing myself, is proved by the following verses, written 
so early as the month of May during my short visit 
to Gastein, and inserted in the Wiener Tagblatt, 
after my resignation, by him to whom they were 
addressed: 

• Sieliemindscclizig, nchtundsochzig Jnhre hclleti Glanzes, 

Liessen npumuidspchzig kauiu den Schein verwelktcn Krauzes. 
Sie.li/.ig war das Jalir des lrittron lindens, 

Eimmdsielizig wird viellcicht das Jahr des Bcheidens. 
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1 Manches, was ich hoflhungsvoll begonnen, 

1st in Nacht und Nebel mir zerronnon, 
Manches uiochte ich noch gem vollenden, 
Mochte auch nicht gcrn so ruhmlos cndcn. 

‘ Wohl das Lob, cs ist ja liingst verklungcn, 
Doch Wiis tniihsam ich fur Euch errungen, 
Wird crkcnnbar Euch nur datin erst werden, 
Wenn viclloiclit ich nicht inehr bin auf Erdcn.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

1871 

MY MEETING AT GASTE1N WITH PltlNCE MSMAKCK. 

Thk assurances of friendship exchanged at the end of 
1870 between the Governments of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were ratified by both sovereigns in the 
course of the following year. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow the birthday of the Emperor 
William in March to pass—nor the return of the 
troops from France, connected as it was with the 
inauguration of the monument erected to the memory 
of Frederick William 1 IT. for many years the constant 
ally of the Emperor Francis—without being repre¬ 
sented l»y special envoys. Adjutant-General Count 
IBellegarde was entrusted with the delivery of the 
letter of congratulation for the birthday; and the 
other ceremony was attended by General Baron 
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Gablontz. The selection of the latter was advocated 
by me because I knew that Baron Gablontz was very 
popular at Berlin, and that he was highly appreciated 
there notwithstanding the conflicts in which he had 
been engaged during his Governorship of Holstein. 
Thu Prussians are not deficient in the talent of paying 
compliments, but they sometimes overdo them. Thus 
when I said to General Scliweinitz : ‘ Gablontz was a 
good choice, as he is much liked at Berlin,’ the 
General replied; ‘and also because he beat us’— a 
polite reminiscence of Trautenau. 

On the other hand, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed the intention of resuming his cure at 
Gastein, which had been omitted since I860, and of 
connecting witli it a visit to the Emperor at Isold. 

Meanwhile T had entered into more intimate 
relations with my great colleague. The quest, mi was 
raised of sending Ambassadors, instead of Ministers, as 
hitherto, to Vienna and Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed the wish to Count Bellegarde that the first 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador should be Count 
Karolyi, who had been accredited to the Court of 
Berlin before 1860 . The German Chancellor said at 
the same time that he would like to meet me at 
Gastein. 

The three weeks ] passed there have left me 
the most pleasant recollections. We were both stay¬ 
ing at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw each other daily. 
To those whom he likes Prince Bismarck is the most 
agreeable of companions. The originality of his ideas 
VOL. II it 
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is only surpassed by that of his expression of them. 
He has a spontaneous, and therefore pleasing, bon¬ 
homie which mitigates the asperity of his judgment.. 
One of his favourite sayings was: ‘Er ist ein recht 
dummor Kerl ’ (He is a stupid fellow), without mean¬ 
ing any offence to the person to whom he referred. 

‘ What do you do when you are angry ? ’ he once 
asked me ; ‘ I suppose you do not get angry as often 
as I do.’ ‘ I get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the 
stupidity of mankind, but not with its malignity.’ 

‘ Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked,‘ to smash 
tilings when you are in a passion?’ ‘You may be 
thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or 
you would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

‘ One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the 
windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and 
I got into a violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorfs room, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. “ What is 
the matter? ” he exclaimed ; “ are you ill ? ” “I was 
ill,” i replied; “ but now I am quite well again.” ’ 
lfe spoke a great deal of the French War and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre. ‘ The 
truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, ‘ and I 
said to Thiers : “ Ecoutez, Monsieur Thiers, voila une 
lxeure que je subis votre eloquence; il faut uiie fois en 
fiuir : je vous previens quo je no parlcrai plus frangais, 
ie ne parlcrai qu’allemand.” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
answered Thiers, “ nous ne comprenons pas un mot 
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d’allemand.” “C’est egal,” I replied ; “je no parlerai 
qu’allemand.” Tliiors tliGn made a magnificent speech; 
I listened patiently, and answered in Gorman. Ho 
and Favre went up and down the room, wringing 
their hands in despair for half-an-hour; at last they 
yielded and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this I 
at once spoke French again.’ 

Bismarck told this story as a capital joke. He 
seemed to have no suspicion of the want of feeling 
he showed, not so much in the act itself, as in the 
manner in which he related it, for the two men 
must have suffered martyrdom in such a critical 
hour for their country. Success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins; hut the words of the Marquis 
Posa in Schiller’s 4 Hon Carlos ’ occurred to me : 

■ T know that you must do it; that, you can do it, 

Fills my soul with sliudd’ring wonderment.’ 

Another story was more to his credit. He was 
riding with the German troops to the review at 
Longehamps, when a man in a blouse came up to 
him, exclaiming: 4 Tu es une fameuse canaille.’ 4 1 
might have had him imprisoned,’ said Bismarck ; 4 hut 
I was delighted with the man’s courage.’ 

Two other statements which he made to mo 
about the war were very interesting. The first 
was that he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
because of the disaffection of its French inhabitants, 
and that he only yielded in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the military authorities, who said that it 
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would make a difference of a hundred thousand men 
in time of peace. The other was that the siege of 
Paris would have had to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month. 

I know that my correspondence with Rouher had 
been found by the Prussians in the castle of Cerny, 
and I mentioned the subject to Bismarck, upon which 
ho told me without hesitation that he would have 
acted as I did had he been in my place. 

He made me two remarkable communications as to 
events previous to 18GG. In 1859, just before the 
Italian War, when he had recently been appointed 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, he was asked what he 
thought should be done, and he declared himself 
strongly in favour of immediate vigorous intervention 
on behalf of Austria, but only on the condition that 
the Confederation should be reorganized according to 
the plan which he afterwards proposed before the war 
of 18GG, viz: the North to belong to Prussia, and the 
South to Austria. In 18G4, after the peace with Den¬ 
mark, he proposed the cession of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Prussia in return for a guarantee of mutual action 
against Italy for the reconquest of Lombardy. This 
seemed to me utterly incredible, if only for the reason 
that the Kingdom of Italy had been acknowledged 
bv Prussia before the entrance of Bismarck into the 
Cabinet, and that Lombardy had been ceded to 
France, thus involving the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair. But. Bismarck’s statement was confirmed by an 
eminent and very capable official of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs, fully acquainted with all the 
events of the time. I myself had not leisure enough, 
during the short period that elapsed before my resigna¬ 
tion, to investigate the Archives. But I had pre¬ 
viously found in them proofs that already in 18 ( 55 , long 
before the Mission of General Govone to Berlin, 
Bismarck was negotiating with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Convention of Gastein was 
concluded although this negotiation was well-known 
in Vienna. 

If I received highly interesting revelations from 
Prince Bismarck as to the past, his hints about the 
future were not less so. He foretold the subsequent 
conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please 
me in one respect, as 1 should then no longer hear 
people remark that the Catholics were bette. treated 
in Prussia than in Austria. 1 warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not 
governed by a strictly Catholic Ministry, she might 
be at a later period, and that she would then be a 
strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: ‘ They have treated us villain¬ 
ously in Borne’ (‘Sic haben in Bom ruehlos an uns 
gehandelt’)—which was another favourite expression 
of his. Some months later, when 1 was no longer in 
Vienna, a person Avho was thoroughly conversant with 
politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well-disposed towards the 
Catholic Church immediately after the war. He 
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expected to find a support in the Roman Curia, and 
had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence 
from Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave 
Rome, as at that time appeared highly probable, there 
was much that was attractive in this idea. An old 
Arcliiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a Catholic 
population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all 
these were to be found at Cologne; and the garrison 
was to consist chiefly of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal 
Lcdochowski was entrusted with the negotiation ; but 
after a time it took such a shape that Bismarck 
thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. 
This was the ‘villainous conduct’ of which he cotn- 



We also spoke of the German Provinces of 
Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed any 
desire of acquiring these provinces for the German 
empire. He pointed out that Vienna and the Slav 
and Catholic population would only cause embarrass¬ 
ment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity 
of these objections, but I cannot forget another cir¬ 
cumstance in connection with this subject. ‘ I would 
rather,’ Bismarck told me ‘annex Holland to 
Germany.’ When I entered some months later on 
my post as Ambassador in London, the new Hutch 
Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been ac¬ 
quainted, arrived at the same time. He had hitherto 
been Ambassador in Berlin. The first thing he told 
me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by 
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saying that he would greatly prefer the German 
Provinces of Austria. 

We spoke also of Roumania, which was at that 
time still in a disorganised state. The conduct of 
Roumania had also boon ‘ villainous; ’ and of course 
Bismarck had not forgotten the French demonstra¬ 
tions at Bucharest, which went so far as to threaten 
the residence of the Prussian Ambassador. Bismarck 
was at that time a great protector of Strousbcrg’s 
railway undertakings. They were supported by many 
other eminent Prussians, but there was much hesitation 
in ratifying the contract made with the Roumanian 
Government. Bismarck was very angry at this, and 
declared that he would take a very simple and correct 
course, by invoking the power of the Suzerain, that is, 
demanding Turkish intervention. I had great 
difficulty in dissuading him from carrying out that 
idea. 

Having thus described my social intercourse with 
the German Chancellor, I must refer the reader for 
the business part of our interviews to the report I 
drew up on the subject for the Emperor. But before 
quoting that document, I must mention two amusing 
incidents. 

I had the honour of giving my princely colleague 
a dinner at the so-called * Schweizer Hutto,’ at which 
Sektionsehef von Hofmann, Herr von Keudcll, and 
Herr von Abekon were also present. The two latter 
had accompanied Bismarck to Gastein. The dinner 
was served in a building somewhat similar to the 
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* Gloriette ’ near Schdnbrunn, on an eminence com¬ 
manding an extensive view. Suddenly wo perceived 
a private carriage on the road; it contained Count 
Arnim, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. I sent a messenger to invite Count Arnim 
to dine with us. The carriage stopped, but its occu¬ 
pant was not visible. At last we discovered that he 
had alighted, and was changing his clothes behind 
the carriage, although we were in morning dress. 
‘ That is the sort of man,’ said Bismarck ‘ with whom 
I have to settle questions of high State policy! ’ 
This remark, and the subsequent conversation at 
dinner, showed that already at that time Bismarck 
and Arnim were not on good terms. 

One of the visitors at Gastein was a Herr Christ, 
who had married a niece of the Countess Moran, the 
widow of Archduke John. This Herr Christ was a 
native of Frankfort; he was very rich and very 
hospitable, and he had been much in Bismarck’s 
society when the latter was envoy at the Bundestag. 
Herr Christ gave Bismarck a dinner at the restaurant 
of Hofgastein, to which I and some other Austrians 
were invited. Towards the end of the dinner our 
host said to Bismarck with a strong Frankfort accent: 
‘ Tell me, why did you not go to Vienna in 18GG ? ’ 
Bismarck muttered something in a gruff tone, upon 
which llerr Christ added: ‘You were always telling 
us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your 
life would be when you were making your triumphal 
entry into Vienna ’! The impression produced 
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on the company by these words may easily be 
imagined. 

The following was my report to the Emperor:— 

‘Your Majest 3 r graciously gave me permission to 
repeat in writing my verbal account of my interviews 
with Prince Bismarck. 

‘ 1 venture respectfully to recall the fact that the 
idea of our meeting was started by the German 
Chancellor, who repeated the wish he had already 
expressed orally to Count Bellegarde, in his corres¬ 
pondence witli me on the subject of the embassies, 
and held out the prospect of his wish being ful¬ 
filled on the occasion of his Imperial master’s visit to 
Gastein. I mention this fact as it seems to show 
the sincerity of Prussia’s wish to draw nearer to 
us, or perhaps rather the necessity she felt of 
doing so —which appeared to me to offer a guarantee 
for our interview being of some real advantage to 
Austria. 

‘ 1 thought it possible, but not probable, that Prince 
Bismarck might make some overtures of political 
importance, and I therefore presumed to dissuade 
your Majesty from choosing Gastein as the place of 
meeting with the Emperor of Germany, and to 
propose Salzburg instead. 1 considered that, if any 
such overtures were made, time would be gained for 
reflection ; if not, that there would be no pretext for 
inventing a second Gastein Convention. 

‘ What .1 pointed out in a former report as probable, 
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has come to pass: Prince Bismarck has not made any 
definite proposals with the view of embodying them 
in a treaty. Nor did I think it expedient to 
suggest any, quite independently of the reflection 
that I was not free to do so without your Majesty’s 
permission. The considerations which I mentioned 
in my report of the 18th May of this year, as opposed 
to the conclusion of any treaty between Austria and 
Prussia in the period from 1866 to 1870, may be applied 
with equal force to the present time. Now as then, the 
situation docs not offer adequate grounds for such a 
treaty. In the former period we were not able to 
promise, as a guarantee against future uncertain com¬ 
plications in the East, that we would abandon 
Southern Germany and take up an attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to France. An arrangement by treaty with 
Prussia would under present circumstances also place 
us in the position sooner or later of being compelled 
to side with Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German War; and we should be dependent on factors 
totally beyond our control, while the eventuality of a 
war with Kussia would not be limited to an attack 
made by that Power on us; thus it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain such stipulations as would give us 
the advantage of complete reciprocity. This circum¬ 
stance, which assumes another, though equally im¬ 
portant, aspect from the friendship which now exists 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, may be the chief 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s reserve, which may also be 
prompted by the desire of allowing no doubt as to 
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Germany being strong enough to resist her enemies 
alone. 

‘Prince Bismarck considers it far more conducive 
to the interests of the German empire that a lasting 
connection should be formed with us, founded on 
mutual good-will and confidence, and on the recogni¬ 
tion that the political interests of both countries are 
not opposed, and that each Power must support the 
other if its own interests are not thereby prejudiced. 

‘ Thus, and not otherwise, did I myself conceive 
our future position towards Germany. Agreements 
and treaties, secret or open, have the disadvantage of 
alarming foreigu countries, and of giving our own a 
vast field for party agitation. Mutual harmony 
would be far better served by the agreement of the 
Cabinets on questions as they arise. This is prac¬ 
tically the idea which I developed in my report of 
the 18t.li May, and in my speech in the Delegation. 

‘ It was no slight satisfaction to me that Prince 
Bismarck expressed at our first interview, before I 
had said a word, not only his entire agreement with 
my speech, but also with the opinions in my report as 
to what would be possible and desirable in present 
circumstances. Kvon the passage in which I spoke 
of the advantage which we might gain from the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish empire, although we could 
not take any part in hastening it, was repeated in the 
Chancellor’s statement to me, and he at the same time 
observed that the idea of a Great Power implied its 
capability of expansion as a condition of its existence. 
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1 What was even more valuable was that Prince 
Bismarck described the position of Prussia towards 
Russia in precisely the same manner as I did in xny 
report. Jt is not desired at Berlin that Germany 
should be drawn by us into hostilities with Russia; 
but it is hoped that friendly relations with us will 
result in more freedom with regard to Russia. Here 
too my calculations were verified ; and 1 could answer 
with all sincerity that we were in complete agreement 
on tliesc )mints. 

‘ We have good cause to attach no small importance 
to the fact that such a position is ottered to us with¬ 
out our seeking it. 

* We must not forget that this otter is made at a 
time when our neighbour has increased in power to a 
gigantic extent, when the only other European 
State that deserves to be called powerful has shown 
itself friendly to Prussia and hostile to us, and when 
the condition of our internal affairs might easily give 
Germany occasion to intervene in a hostile spirit. 

4 In the latter respect 1 must not leave unnoticed 
some expressions which were used liy T Prince Bismarck. 

4 The Emperor William, as I was able to state to 
your Majesty at Gastein, considerately hinted that 
lie did not wish the Germans in Austria to look up 
to him, as this might cause difficulties; and, speaking 
of the dissolution of the German Diets, he said : “ We 
Germans have been badly treated.” 

4 Prince Bismarck expressed much regret at these 
words of his Imperial master, attributing them to 
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perfidious insinuations which were of no importance. 
He further said that he had pointed out to his 
Majesty the unseemliness of such views. 

* He added, for his own part, that lie could not 
understand why we should draw upon ourselves much 
greater difficulties from the discontent of the Germans, 
than from that of the Czechs; that he regretted such 
a state of affairs because he wished Austria-Hungary 
to be powerful, but that he had no desire to support 
the German opposition. He said it would be a 
childish policy to speculate for the acquisition of the 
German Provinces of Austria ; he had no wish to 
conquer Denmark and Holland, but those countries 
would be a valuable acquisition, while it would be 
mere folly to introduce into Germany, with the 
Austrian Provinces, a Sla v population and a Catholic 
opposition, as such a course would bring about the 
certain dissolution of the newly-formed German 
empire. 

‘ It would be well for us, in spite of all these as¬ 
severations, to keep our eyes open, and to exercise 
unflagging vigilance. Hut if, as J can state positively, 
the Gastein interviews have inspired the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck with full confidence in 
us, it would be prudent in us not to betray any sus¬ 
picion, and our interest imperatively demands that all 
the world should believe that our policy, inaugurated 
by the votes of December and the statements made 
in the Delegations, and ratified by the Gastein inter¬ 
views, is seriously meant. A different course would 
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produce the most dangerous consequences. We 
would lose the increasing sympathy of Germany, 
force the German Government to enter on a 
dangerous course, revive the ambition of Russia, 
encourage the warlike desires of France, and restore 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance. 

‘ X now couie to another portion of my interview 
with Prince Bismarck, which, I may say, was highly 
satisfactory. 

1 1 am sure that your Majesty knows my views well 
enough not to doubt that I recommended a policy of 
non-intervention in the Roman question solely because 
of our political position, and not because I failed to 
appreciate the ecclesiastical questions involved. I 
was convinced that if we were to show hostility to 
Italy, we would revive the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
in optima forma. Prince Bismarck gave me full 
assurances on the subject without being asked to do 
so. He declared most emphatically that if France 
wished to undertake anything against Italy and were 
to ask what the attitude of Germany would be, she 
would not receive a satisfactory answer. He further 
said that Berlin would enforce the authority of the 
Government with the utmost severity in consequence 
of the declaration of Papal Infallibility. He added 
that all priests would be removed from civil positions, 
that the schools would be emancipated from the 
Church, that priests would cease to be school 
inspectors, aud that Civil Marriages would be intro¬ 
duced. I replied that I should be glad enough to 
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hear it no longer said that the Catholics were better 
treated in Prussia than in Austria, but that I must 
earnestly warn him against going too far, as he might 
thereby force the opposition of the German Catholics 
to take up its head-quarters at Vienna, and to operate 
thence against Berlin. 

‘This shows the necessity of making no alteration 
in our policy towards Italy, if we wish to preserve 
the advantages of our present connection with Ger¬ 
many. 

‘ We also spoke of the Strousberg affair in 
Roumania, and the International. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said he hated the Roumanians, 
net because they were a nation of thieves, for which 
he could not find fault with them, but because they 
had acted “villainously” towards Prussia during the 
war. As Roumania had no international position, he 
could only deal with the Porte ; he had communicated 
the Bucharest memorandum to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and asked if Turkey would take the responsi¬ 
bility of it. He did not ask for an armed interven¬ 
tion ; but if the Turkish Government would not help 
him, he would cause it every possible annoyance. 
“ Au reste,” he said, “je vous laisse le bon rblc, vous 
pouvez nous rondru service a charge de revauche.” 

‘ The secret thought of the German Chancellor 
may be as follows : “ It is very disagreeable to us that 
great names should be abused to induce a number of 
poor people in Silesia to take part in a swindling 
speculation and to bring them to ruin. I shall be 
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grateful if you can help us; if not, I shall have to 
aet promptly and with vigour.” 

‘ I told him our position was .is follows : 

‘ Wo are almost entirely unconcerned in the 
question. I am not aware of any complaint being 
made by Austrian shareholders; and an Austrian 
financier of some note even speculates on the decision 
of the (government at Bucharest being carried out. If 
we had wished to adopt a popular policy, it would have 
been easy for us to induce Prince Charles to give his 
sanction to the measure, to win popularity for it in 
Houmania, and so on. But our principal object was 
twofold : the preservation of Prince Charles, and the 
avoidance of any step calculated to cast a doubt on 
our agreement with the Cabinet of Berlin so long as 
we are not involved in complications against our will 
and our interests. We therefore supported Herr von 
Bndowitz, and made no opposition in Constantinople 
to the step taken by Prussia, but we did not strive to 
prevent l’rinee Charles from sanctioning the measure, 
nor did we support the action of Prussia at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

‘Meanwhile I had informed the Roumanian agent 
that I was ready to mediate if his Government would 
request, us to do so in a manner which would admit of 
serious negotiation, and above all if it would delay the 
execution of' the law which had been passed by the 
Chamber. He wrote to Bucharest accordingly. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said that on the whole he agreed 
in this course, and that he would write to the Chief 
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President in Silesia so that lie might organise a 
syndicate of the shareholders which would enter 
into direct negotiations with the Government at 
Bucharest. 

‘With regard to the International Society, to which 
much importance is attached by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
General von Schweinitz having been repeatedly com¬ 
missioned to demand an exchange of views on the 
subject, and the Emperor William, having drawn 
your Majesty’s particular attention to it at Ischl— 
I told Prince Bismarck of my idea of forming an 
anti-International Society, whose action should be 
independent of that of the various Governments in 
the matter. He agreed without hesitation, and said 
he would gladly assist in the realisation of this idea. 
The Governments, on their side, would have to 
introduce more stringent laws against such revolution¬ 
ary societies, against communistic undertakings with a 
criminal intent, such as arson, and against speeches in 
defence or glorification of Communism. Prince Bis¬ 
marck recommended that a Committee should be 
formed to investigate this question, and to this I 
agreed, under the proviso that one of the subjects 
referred to it for consideration should be the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its being 
ameliorated in a Constitutional manner. 

‘ In order to gratify Prince Bismarck’s wish of 
obtaining a material basis, at Salzburg if possible, for 
our understanding, I have taken steps for assembling 
a conference there on the first of next month, in which 
VOL. 11 s 
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Sektionschefn von Hofmann and Baron Wehli, Hof- 
rath Wohlfert, and Hofrath Tesehenberg will take 
part.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


1871 

TOE MEETING AT CASTEIN.—TOE EMPEUOIt WILLIAM.—TOE SECOND 
SALZIIUJKI INTERVIEW. 


The Emperor of Germany arrived at Gasteiri before 
Prince Bismarck. His reception by the visitors 
assembled on the 1 Straubiuger Platz ’ was enthusiastic, 
and many ladies presented him with bouquets. I 
awaited his Majesty on the terrace of the Badeschloss, 
and was received by him most cordially. 

It was in the same Badeschloss that I had seen 
the Emperor William for the last time in 18(55, under 
very different circumstances. The years in which 
I met the now all-powerful sovereign were full of 
vicissitudes — they extended from 183(5 to 1871— 
but the manner in which he received me was always 
equally sympathetic. In 1877 his eightieth birthday 
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was celebrated. At the banquet given by the German 
Ambassador in London, I proposed the Emperor’s 
health, and I said in my speech among other things 
that I had the privilege of appearing as a young 
Secretary of Legation before him when he was Prince 
William, as an Ambassador when he was the Prince 
of Prussia, as a Minister when he was the Regent 
and King of Prussia, and as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire when he was Emperor of Germany. 

‘ I. remember with gratitude,’ I added, ‘ that during this 
long period his Majesty conferred upon me repeated 
signs of his favour. Still less can I forget how he 
received me when destiny made me an opponent of 
his Government; how he never denied respect to his 
antagonist, or consideration for him when he was 
defeated.’ The Russian Ambassador was the only 
person present who could not congratulate me on my 
speech, owing to the very different manner in which 
his master had behaved to me. 

During the Emperor William’s stay at Gastoin I 
had the honour of proposing his health, by order of 
my Imperial master, in reply to the toast given by the 
Emperor on the 18th of August, the birthday of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. On this occasion I 
reminded my hearers that in the same month of 
August the birthday of Frederick William III used 
to be celebrated in the Bohemian baths. 

I was repeatedly invited to dine with the 
Emperor, and this honour was also conferred upon me 
in subsequent years when I was no longer Chaucellor. 
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My readers will perhaps be interested by the 
following report which I sent to the Emperor on the 
audience I had with the Emperor William the day 
after his arrival :— 

‘ I think it my duty to give your Majesty an 
account of my audience of the Emperor William, 
which took place yesterday. His Majesty sent mo 
word in the morning that he would be at home after 
one o’clock, and would then send for me. But I did 
not receive his message until two o’clock. It is 
possible that this delay was caused by business, but it 
is also possible that it was caused by preparations for 
the audience. The Emperor received me standing at 
the open window, so that the public witnessed the 
audience from the Straubinger Plat/.. His Majesty 
made a long speech on the relations between Austria 
and Prussia, beginning with the Seven Years’ War, and 
ending with the Franco-German War of 1870. I 
need only mention a few passages of this discourse, as 
the Prussian view of the subject is doubtless already 
well known to your Majesty. Precisely the same 
views are to be found in the works of the Prussian 
historians Kanke and Sybel, and I have heard them 
only too often from Prussian diplomatists of the new 
school, such as Usedom, Brassier, Savigny, Bernstorfl’ 
and Goltz. The Emperor observed that the cause of all 
the misunderstandings between the two countries was 
to be found in the idea which was constantly enter¬ 
tained by Austria of depriving Prussia of the acquisi- 
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tions of Frederick the Great, and of reducing herto 
her ancient limits. 

‘His Majesty went on to say that from 1813 
until the death of his father, owing to that sovereign’s 
attachment to Francis I, a time of repose intervened 
for which Prussia had made many sacrifices. From 
1840 to 1848 the liberal ideas of his brother caused 
much displeasure in Vienna; and after 1848, although 
Prussia rejected the phantom Imperial Crown offered 
her by the Parliament of Frankfort, she thought it 
her duty to take the German question in hand. The 
Dresden arrangements, in spite of their unpopularity 
in Prussia, were carried out by his brother and him¬ 
self with perfect sincerity. The Emperor then spoke 
of the Italian War, and maintained that he had 
most strongly promised to Prince Wiudisehgratz, 
even before the battle of Solferino, the armed 
intervention of Prussia. He was very willing to 
allow Austria to take part in the Danish War 
in order to share the glory of it with her. (These 
words reminded me of what Prince Bismarck 
said to me in 18(53—that Prussia would not risk 
a second war in the Duchies alone, but only with 
Austria.) His Majesty then spoke of the events of 
1865 and 1866. He said that he had given his 
consent to the war of the latter year with a bleeding 
heart—after a long struggle with his Ministry, and 
after eight sleepless nights—because the armaments 
of Austria compelled him to do so. He added 
that Heaven had blessed the arms of Prussia, and 
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that he, as everybody must acknowledge, had been 
magnanimous: but he admitted that his generosity 
was also prompted by the consideration that he had 
no desire to provoke the intervention of France, and 
consequently for a European war. It was equally 
against his will that the last war, which he had 
neither desired nor foreseen, placed Prussia at the 
head of Germany. His Majesty finally assured me 
that his most ardent wish was now to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Austria; he repeatedly 
laid stress on the fact that he knew the past could 
not be forgotten at once, with other things to the same 
effect, and added that he was delighted at the renewal 
of friendship between the two Powers. 

‘ I listened to this speech in respectful silence. Jt 
would be easy for me to refute it, and I shall probably 
do so to Prince Bismarck, but I had no wish to 
wound or annoy the Emperor after he had shown 
such unmistakable signs of a conciliatory and placable 
temper. I could especially have pointed to the 
negotiations which had been opened with Italy so long 
ago as 18G5, to Usedom’s despatch, and to Klapka’s 
legion. I stated, however, that my knowledge of 
Vienna, extending over many years, convinced me that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that Austria’s ruling 
thought was the abasement of Prussia; and I at¬ 
tempted to show that Austria’s policy was always 
a defensive one. I further stated that the relations 
which have now been inaugurated with Germany were 
perfectly sincere on our part, and that Austria would 
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sincerely forget the past if Prussia would do the 
same. 

‘ I was much interested by the opinion expressed 
by his Majesty that the war of 1866 was the ruin of 
Franco, “because Napoleon should have attacked uS 
in the rear.” He went on to say that in 1866 
he never would believe in the neutrality of 
France, and that only after a long struggle did he 
consent to remove his forces from the Rhine 
Provinces. He had always been grateful to the 
Emperor Napoleon for his neutrality on that 
occasion. 

‘The Emperor gave me an account of all the 
events at Ems in 1870, but I need not repeat it here, 
as it tallies exactly with what is stated in the 
Prussian oflicial publication on the subject. One 
circumstance that he mentioned, however, was new 
to me, and it throws great discredit on Gramont, if, 
indeed, Benedetti reported it faithfully. The Em¬ 
peror said that on leaving Benedetti at the station at 
Ems, he shook hands with him cordially, saying : 
“ Adieu, monsieur l’Ambassadeur! Vous allez a Berlin, 
moi j’y serai dans quelqucs jours; l’aftairc desormais 
doit se traitor non entre vous et moi, mais de 
Gouvernement a Gouveruement.” 

‘ The following w’ords, belonging, not to the past, 
but to the present, seemed to me of greater conse¬ 
quence. The Emperor said that he had assured your 
Majesty at Isclil that nobody had designs on the 
German Provinces of Austria But he added: “Of 
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course I said to your Emperor exactly what I said to 
the Emperor Alexander, that I wished for nothing 
more ardently than that the Germans in Austria, 
as well as in Russia, should feel contented, and should 
not be placed in the position of looking to us for help, 
thereby causing us much unpleasantness.” 

‘ I was all the more struck by these words as a 
similar opinion was uttered by General Schweinitz, 
who arrived here yesterday. I replied to the Emperor 
that the pacification of the Germans in Austria 
could be greatly aided by Germany herself; we did 
not wish to make the Prussian Government responsible 
for the agitation, but it would lose in force if the 
official German Press would make the Germans in 
Austria understand that they live in an empire of 
many races and tongues, and that they must be on 
good terms with the other nationalities if they wish 
that Austria, should continue to exist—which has been 
stated to bo a necessity by Germany herself. How¬ 
ever much I may refrain from interfering in present 
internal policy, it still remains my duty to point out 
the serious aspect of these statements, and urgently 
to warn the government not to allow the present 
crisis to develop itself in a manner which may go far 
beyond its intentions. I assume the Cabinet of 
Berlin to be strictly loyal and sincere; and I must 
here remind }’our Majesty how at Vienna, where there 
was assuredly no anti-Danish feeling, one had to pay 
attention to the lamentations of the Germans, though 
it was evident that they were not sincere. 
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‘ The Emperor William finally spoke for a long 
time about the International Society and the necessity, 
of mutual action against it, upon which I developed... 
iny idea of an anti-International Association. 

‘ After an audience which lasted an hour and a half,' 
I was graciously dismissed.’ 

The meetings of Gastein were followed bv those of 
© •> 

Salzburg. 

A rumour was circulated that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph desired to return at Gastein the visit 
paid to him by the Emperor William at Ischl. In 
order not to leave Gastein at the wrong moment, I 
took the liberty of enquiring whether this rumour was 
true, adding that as the place named was connected 
with the Gastein Convention, I did not recommend it 
for the meeting of the two sovereigns. A reply came 
by telegraph to the effect that the rumour was false, 
and that during the following weeks his Majesty’s 
time would be fully occupied by military inspections. 
Although this telegram clearly proved that his 
Majesty did not intend to have a further meeting 
with tin* Emperor of Germany, 1 ventured to repre¬ 
sent that T considered an early return of the Ischl 
visit to be essential, and that Salzburg would be a 
suitable place for continuing the reconciliation and' 
union of the two sovereigns. The Emperor agreed, 
not without hesitation, and later on I was told more 
than once that Salzburg was one of the nails in rav 
coffin. In the following year the Emperor went to 
Berlin. Before his departure I saw the Emperor 
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William at Gastciu, and he said to me ‘ The Emperor 
is coming to Berlin; this pleases me immensely.’ I 
would not have been able to go to Berlin, nor would 
I have recommended the Emperor to do so, had T 
remained in office. Indeed, when proposing the 
Salzburg interview, I laid stress on the fact that I 
thought a visit to Berlin unadvisablc. It seemed to 
me quite unnecessary that the Emperor should review 
at Berlin the troops that had defeated his own some 
years previously. I held the same opinion as to the 
return visit of the Emperor William, which might 
well have taken place on territory that had not 
belonged to Austria, instead of in the Austrian 
capital. The Emperor must have felt so too, and 
under the circumstances he deserved praise and 
admiration for having considered no sacrifice or self- 
denial too great in the fulfilment of his duty. A. 
Minister should not make such proposals without 
extreme necessity. Certain feelings must be consid¬ 
ered, and the result of wounding them is attended 
with more disadvantage than benefit. I remember 
with pride the last words I heard from the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia at Salzburg after my resignation . ‘ 1 
shall always remember that you never disregarded the 
Emperor’s dignity.’ This testimony was all the more 
honourable to me, as the Archduchess had often 
complained of my treatment of ecclesiastical questions, 
and had made no secret of her displeasure. 

The festivities at Salzburg went off like those in 
;18<37. Dinner and tea were served at the Burg, 
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there was a trip to Klesheim, and there were bonfires 
on the hills. I accompanied Prince Bismarck in the 
drive to Klesheim. I remained of course perfectly 
passive to the cheers of the people, leaving the 
honour entirely to the illustrious visitor, who acknow¬ 
ledged them with unusual cordiality by military 
salutes. He said to me: ‘I have arranged things 
very well. In the days when people used to hiss me, 
I wore civilian clothes, and had no occasion to take 
off my hat; while now, when they cheer me, I wear 
a uniform, and need only touch my hat.’ 

Next morning both sovereigns left. 'At half- 
past six,’ said T to Prince Bismarck ‘ we must be 
ready for the departure.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Bismarck, 
who liked early rising as little as I did ; ‘ that is soon 
after midnight.’ 

On leaving, the Emperor William said to me : * I 
have rather blackened you.’ He meant that he had 
invested me with the order of the Black Eagle,* and 
I am certain that his Majesty did not blacken me 
in any other sense, but that other people did so 
especially during the time of my embassy in Paris. 

Prince Bismarck went to join his family at 
Rcichcnhall. I accompanied him in a postechaise 
drawn by four horses, and remained with him for a 
day. I did not see him again for six years. 

* When 1 returned to Vienna, an olil-futiliioned Austrian Maid to me : ‘Do not 
let the 1‘msHinns lie whitewashed in your opinion.’ ‘ On the contrary ’ aaid I, ‘ I have 
let them blacken me.’ On thin Mubjcct 1 invented the following charade: ‘Qu’eat 
ce 11 lie cent? Aiitrefoia je retain, aujonnl’ litii je l’ai? I,a bote noire.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1871 

THE APPROACHING INTERVAL CRISIS. 


I had seen little of Count Hohenwart at Salzburg, 
but I heard Prince Bismarck say to him on leaving: 
‘ I wish you bonne chance My relations with Count 
Hohenwart had become even less harmonious than 
previously, which was partly owing to articles in 
the Osterre ichische Zeitnng, a paper supported by 
the cis-Leithan Ministry, and representing true 
‘ Austrianism,’ alias Federalism. It was edited by a 
Dr Frese, who came from the North, and who had 
been a confidant of the Minister Dr Schitffle. This 
journal found much fault with the agreement with 
Germany which had been effected at Gastein and 
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Salzburg. I was quite indifferent to the attacks 
of the Ministerial paper; but they were not to be 
despised, as they might have led the public to doubt the 
sincerity of the new direction which had been given 
to foreign policy. Even more shrill was the voice of 
the Vate.rland, a paper which, although not official, 
stood in the same position to the Ministry as the 
Nate FrewPresse had stood to the ‘Burgerministorium.’ 
It said: 

‘ Count Beust as the Chancellor of the Empire, 
directing foreign affairs with his Cis and Trans 
Leithania, his liberal centralisation, his hostility to the 
Church, his inspired plundering expedition to Rome, 
his Jewish-Liberal gang, and his panacea for a cure 
of the internal troubles of Austria, presents us with 
contrasts which do not promise a peaceful solution. 
The fate which he prepared for Count Beleredi and 
his system he probably also contemplated at Castein 
for the Holienwart Ministry.’ 

This journal, which was the organ rather of 
SchiifHe than of Uohcnwart, alluded now and 
then to the progress of the ‘ honest w'ork,’ meaning 
the negotiation which was then being carried on by 
the Minister of Commerce with the leaders of the 
National Party in Bohemia. Of all the events of 
those times, none remained more inexplicable to me 
than that Count .Uohcnwart, who was more intimately 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Austria than 
anybody else, should have left the conduct of this 
delicate negotiation to a Professor who came from a 
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foreign country.* How it was that the negotiation 
bore fruit I began to understand after having heard 
in the Great Council of the Crown, where the battle 
between Hohenwart and myself was fought, Minister 
Sehiiffle’s reply to an objection raised against a 
particularly absurd clause of the so-called ‘ Funda¬ 
mental Articles ’—‘ The Bohemian nobility wish it! ’ 
But even this reply was better than that given by the 
Minister of Commerce to a deputy of the opposition, 
designating the latter’s objections as ‘ bad jokes.’ 

Thanks to the ‘ honest work ’—and so completely 
without my knowledge that 1 did not hear of it until 
it was published —an Imperial liescript was issued on 
September 12 to the Bohemian Diet, adding to the 
existing Constitution the recognition of the kingdom 
of Bohemia as a State, the acknowledgment of the 
rights of that State, and the promise of a coronation 
oath. The liescript further recommended that the 
debates on Bohemian affairs should be conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation, so as to enable 
the Crown to put an end to the Constitutional con¬ 
flict without infringing the rights of the other 
kingdoms and territories, or the Fundamental Laws 
of 1 SGI and I8G7. The Bohemian Diet showed its 
spirit of moderation and conciliation by presenting to 
the Emperor the notorious Fundamental Articles, 

* Perhaps it will he objected that my intervention in the Hungarian settlement 
was much the same thing; but a Minister who had had seventeen years' official 
experience of important affairs in foreign countries, is surely more <jiin lifted to speak 
on such subjects than a University Professor; and, which is most important and to 
the point, Count Holered i did not give up the negotiations entirely to me, hut 
carried them out himself with my assistance. 
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which, had they been ratified, would have put an end 
to the Viennese Parliament, substituting for it merely 
an occasional congress of representatives of the king¬ 
doms and territories, and conferences of the Ministers 
of the various portions of the empire, each of which 
would have possessed a government of its own. 

Meanwhile, by using much pressure, it became 
possible in consequence of the elections to the Diets 
(direct general elections were not yet introduced), so 
to change the majority of the Lower House that the 
Government could count upon two-thirds of the votes. 
That it was willing to consider the Fundamental 
Articles, although of course with modifications, had 
become apparent in the Grand Council of the Crown 
above referred to which preceded the resignation of 
Hohenwart, as well as in the consultations of the 
Ministers between themselves which were held in the 
Foreign ()ffice. 

An idea which may be found repeated in some 
historical works at that time prevailed that Count 
Andrassy had taken the initiative of intervention, and 
that I joined him. This is only a fable convenuc. 

As I have mentioned above, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brody returned me to the Galician 
Diet, and I was to take my seat at Lemberg, having 
been prevented in the previous year by the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War from leaving Vienna. But just as foreign 
affairs had prevented me from taking my seat be¬ 
fore, so iuternal affairs now had the same effect. There 
was no need of entering into further explanations after 
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what I had said, and 1 therefore bogged my electors 
to excuse 111 c. Upon this Count Hohemvart came to 
me one morning and said that lie had received the 
news of my decision with great astonishment, although 
he knew that I was not of one mind with the 
Ministry; and that he thought it was not compatible 
with my position to make a sort of demonstration 
against the Government. ‘ Nor do I,’ was my reply ; 
‘ it was merely my wish to avoid a situation which 
would have been as unnecessary and awkward to the 
Ministry as to myself.’ ‘ I must tell you then,’ said 
Count Holienwnrt, ‘that Count Andrassy has told 
mo that he agrees in the proceedings T have taken.’ 
As soon as 1 was alone, I sent a telegram in cipher 
to Count Andrassy at Pesth, asking him whether 
this assertion was correct. Count Andrassy preferred 
to answer me in person. He began by remarking 
rather sharply : ‘ Pray leave me alone. What have 
I to do with the Czechs? What is Bohemia to me?’ 
He was perfectly justified in taking this view of the 
question. His successor Tisza assumed and maintained 
the same attitude towards Taaffe’s conciliatory regime; 
but it is not possible to be at once a spectator and a 
combatant. 1 sent him further representations, and 
filially commissioned Sektionschcf von Hofmann to 
proceed to Pesth to renew them, upon which he 
accepted my views. 

Little remains to be said as to the close of the 
Hohenwart era. My battle in the Council of 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Emperor, was 
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exactly the reverse of the one I had fought against 
Beleredi in 18 G 7 . I was then filled with admiration 
at the vigour of the defence; I was now amazed at 
its weakness. Count Holienwart was obviously under 
the impression that his cause was half lost; and what 
must have discouraged him still more was that the 
Imperial Ministers* found an ally in a member of his 
own Ministry. 

If I felt defeated after the close of the discussion 
on the question whether Beleredi or Beust should 
prevail, I now felt certain of victory ; but my triumph 
was a Pyrrhic one. 

4 The Min inters for the 4 common 9 affair a of the whole empire, i.r, the Minister 
of .Foreign Affaira, tho Minister of War, and the Minister of Finance. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

1871 

STRUCK DOWN ON THE I1KEACH.-CONSIDERATIONS OK HEALTH AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

It was not until some days had elapsed after the 
Crown Council that Count Holienwart and his col¬ 
leagues, with the exception of Baron Holzgethan, 
sent in their resignations. I remember Count 
Mensdorff saying to me in 18G5, when he entered the 
Belcredi Ministry after the resignation of Schmer- 
ling’s Ministry, that he was the only survivor of the 
old regime. The same might be said of Baron 
Holzgethan, although instead of entering the new 
Ministry, he entered the ‘ common ’ Ministry. During 
his short interregnum, and with his counter-signa¬ 
ture, a second Imperial Rescript was sent to the 
Bohemian Diet which was very different from that 
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of tho 12tli of Soptombcr. Nothing was said either 
of an independent position of the kingdom of Bohemia 
or of tho coronation, but.promises were made that all 
lawful demands should bo considered. This taught 
tho two-fold lesson that the agreement with Hungary 
could only be altered by an arrangement between the 
Reiclisrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, and that 
the political position of tho non-Hungarian kingdoms 
and countries had been regulated by the Fundamental 
Laws of the State. 

The state of feeling created in the country by the 
change of policy rendered it necessary that this 
Imperial Rescript should be plainly worded so as to 
prevent distrust on both sides. But it was a hard 
necessity for the Emperor to be compelled to affix his 
signature twice within six weeks to documents 
diametrically opposed to each other. I felt it deeply, 
although I had no hand in the composition or the 
presentation of the Rescript. I also felt that the 
new Ministry must be strictly faithful to the Consti¬ 
tution, but not in a violent party spirit, if the new 
measures were to be attended with success; and I 
ventured, when the opportunity of an audience 
presented itself, to speak in this sense, bearing in 
mind the Emperor’s desire that I should always 
express my opinions openly, even without being asked 
to do so. I said a man like the ex-Governor of 
Bohemia, General Baron Kollor, would be received 
with confidence as Minister-President. As in the 
previous year, after the disappearance of the Potocki 
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Ministry, my words were received in significant silence. 
But immediately afterwards a remarkable incident 
occurred. On retiring from the audience, I found in 
the ante-cliauiber the Deputy l)r Kechbauer, the 
loader of the most advanced section of the Constitu¬ 
tional party. 1 asked him to enter, and he said to 
me : ‘ I come to tell you that we make no claim to 
participate in the formation of the Ministry, and that 
we are perfectly satisfied if only the Oovernment is a 
constitutional one.’ 

I was soon afterwards informed of two facts : that 
Baron Kcllersperg had been called upon to form the 
new Ministry, and that Count Andrassy was again at 
Vienna. 1 did not see the latter (be only came after 
having been appointed in my place, to tell me how 
painful his position was, and how difficult be found it 
to exchange Abenna for IVsf.h.) As for Baron 
Kcllersperg, he paid me a visit, and was most friendly, 
much to my surprise, as our last meeting had not 
been so. AVlien 1 said that he would not have cause 
to complain of the interference of the Chancellor in 
internal affairs, he replied that on the contrary he 
wished me to be invited to all the important sittings 
of the Ministry. I could assure him with a clear 
conscience that I would not interfere in internal 
affairs, because 1 saw by everything that was going 
on that my position of Chancellor would not last 
much longer; as, perhaps, Baron Kcllersperg well 
knew when he spoke. 

The day of explanation soon came. I was struck 
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by the fact that the same Staatsrath von Braun who 
had brought me the news of my unexpected appoint¬ 
ment in 18G6, now appeared with that of my dismissal. 
He said that * I ought to make things easy for the 
Emperor ’—which could only mean that I was to send 
in my resignation. Baron Braun alleged two reasons: 
that the title of ‘ Chancellor of the Empire ’ gave rise 
to difficulties, and that I had too many personal 
enemies. I never heard any other motive for my 
dismissal, either from the Emperor or from any other 
quarter. But Baron Braun told me of two remarks 
made by his Majesty which gratified me as a further 
proof of his noble spirit, and did my heart good. One 
was, 'Now he is popular again, and he will find his 
task easier,’ the other, ‘ I should he very glad if he 
wore appointed Ambassador; he would then still he 
in my service.’ I presented myself next day to his 
Majesty, as 1 was requested to do. The Emperor 
advanced towards me most eordially, shook hands 
with me, and said: ‘ T thank you for having made 
things easv for me. It has cost me a severe struggle: 
hut I must do without your further services.’ This 
is a strictly accurate account of what was said. I 
think it necessary to assert this, as the most absurd 
rumours wore circulated on the subject. The 
Emperor then told me to sit down, and conversed 
with me on various subjects; hut his Majesty did 
not say a single word as to the cause of my dismissal, 
or allude to anything beyond the great question of 
the day. Some days afterwards, the Emperor did 
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me the honour of paying me a visit which lasted 
over half-an-hour. My opponents tried to weaken 
the effect of this favour by sayiug that the Emperor 
only came to my house for the purpose of getting 
back some documents—as if it would have been 
necessary for his Majesty to take the trouble of 
coming to mu for such a purpose. 

Meanwhile I had sent in my resignation, to which 
I received the following autograph reply : 

4 Vienna, November 1 , 1871 . 

* Dear Count Beust— While granting j r our re¬ 
quest, founded on considerations of health, to be 
relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign 
Affairs, I express my sincerest thanks to you for the 
persistent and unselfish devotion with which you have 
fulfilled those duties, and I shall never forget the 
services you performed, during the five eventful years of 
your tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

At the same time I was appointed a life-member 
of the Upper House and Ambassador in .London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
1871 

rum, 1C FUELING ON MV KU8K1NATION. 

In itself the change in my career was to me neither 
unforeseen nor alarming. A year earlier I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ The (lay of my fall will be the 
day of my deliverance; ’ and a few weeks before it 
came to pass, I said to Staatsratb von Braun, who 
had always been my friend, that I would like 
eventually to be appointed an ambassador, for which 
1 had many urgent reasons, independently of personal 
inclination. Prince Metternich—‘ si licet parva com- 
ponere inagnis,’ or rather * si licet magna componere 
parvis’—survived his Chancellorship, but after his 
resignation he went abroad, only returning to Austria 
four years later. Thus the best solution was a re- 
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moval into a foreign country in a high position, and 
an ambassador is looked upon as a representative of 
his sovereign. 

As I have said, the idea of my retirement was 
familiar to me; but when it came it gave me pain for 
two reasons. I had, indeed, perceived the moment 
approaching when I could no longer retain office under 
Hohcnwart, but then it was more a question of an 
unavoidable withdrawal from an untenable position. 
But now, when that position had itself disappeared ; 
when, after years of efforts, struggles, and cares, in 
internal as well as in foreign policy, a firm footing 
had been gained on which it was only necessary to 
act with calmness ; when things began to work 
smoothly ; when complete harmony had been es¬ 
tablished between the various Ministries of the 
.Empire ; when 1 had obtained unanimous votes of 
confidence from the Parliamentary Bodies to which 
I was responsible ; when 1 was receiving demonstra¬ 
tions of public confidence from all' quarters —to be 
compelled at such a moment to withdraw from the 
scene of my activity, was like being struck by a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. But I was affected 
even more painfully by the socresy with which 
the matter was carried out. Most gladly, most will¬ 
ingly would 1 have resigned, had appeals been made 
to my loyalty', and bad I been told that tin: 
simultaneous resignation of Hohcnwart and myself 
would oiler a convenient means of escape from the 
unpleasant position in which the crown was placed 
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by the contradictory character of the two Imperial 
Rescripts. 

Considering the circumstances under which my 
dismissal took place, it will be understood that it took 
others more by surprise than myself. It pleases 
me to remember that this surprise was expressed 
to mo in a way as sympathetic as it was honour¬ 
able. I was even obliged to moderate the zeal of 
my friends, and to dissuade the students of Vienna 
from giving me an ovation in the form of a torch-light 
procession. How rapidly has the breeze of oblivion, 
so prevalent in dear Vienna, blown away all remem¬ 
brance of those days ! If I recall them, it is not 
because I complain of the forgetfulness of my country¬ 
men, or because I hope to make withered garlands 
green again. I oidy wish to do justice to historical 
truth, here as elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

1883 

DONEE E14JS FELIX, MULTOS NUMEUA.IIIS AMICOS. 

At the present moment, when I am writing the 
epilogue to the recollections of my Viennese Ministry, 
twelve years have elapsed since I received manifesta¬ 
tions of praise for my five years’ career and of regret 
for my sudden retirement. In an age like the present, 
so full of events and changes, men live rapidly and 
soon forget, and I can be neither surprised nor grieved 
that people now think little or not at all of what was 
then spoken, written, and printed. But what made 
an unpleasant impression upon me, though my heart 
was not embittered by it, was that even in less than a 
few years I was forgotten. 

I have more than once said jokingly to my friends 
that within the three weeks from the end of October 
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to the middle of November 1871, three scenes suc¬ 
ceeded each other as they might have done on the 
stage. 

First scone: Beust is victorious, Hohenwart is 
defeated; long live Beust! ’ 

Second scene : What ? Beust has fallen too ? 
Alas ! alas ! What is to become of us ? 

Third scene; How now? We are in office, and 
we arc rid of Beust! Hurrah ! 

This is rather strongly put, but it is historically 
accurate. 

In short, it was believed that my loss would be 
irreparable ; but as soon as this was proved not to be 
the case, enthusiasm and alarm both vanished at the 
same time. 

I entertain the hope that the conscientious and 
unbiassed historians of the future, when judging my 
Austrian administration, will show themselves as 
moderate as I myself have been, and will find the true 
medium between an ephemeral apotheosis and an 
equally ephemeral condemnation. 

‘ Peace to his ashes .and justice to his memory ’— 
these are the words I have chosen for my epitaph. 
May the appeal they make to future generations not 
have been made in vain. 
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PART III—1871-1883 
LONDON AND PARIS 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

1871-1873 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON.-FOGS HUT NO ‘SPLEEN.’-‘ OLp ENGLAND FOR 

ever!’—LORD GRANVILLE.—THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—COUNT 
BERNSTORFF AND COUNT MUNSTER.—THE COURT.—TIIE QUEEN. 

-THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.-THE DUCHESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dark and bleak day in November when I left 
Vienna ; I arrived in London in a dense fog. That I 
did not fall a victim to ‘spleen’was owing to the 
circumstance that I was not a stranger, and that I 
had long before experienced the sympathetic attraction 
exercised on foreigners by England, in spite of its 
dearth of amusement and distraction. The seven 
years of my London embassy, with the more than 
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kind reception I experienced from all quarters, could 
only confirm me in this feeling. I had a faithful 
remembrance of Old England, and continued to take a 
lively interest in her destiny; and I could not turn 
away from her when adversity and trouble darkened 
her horizon. I must oven say that I could not per¬ 
ceive without indignation how England’s difficulties 
produced in Austria, especially in the Liberal Press, 
a feeling rather of malicious joy than of indifference. 
As people turned their backs on Russia when she 
was debilitated by the Crimean War, so they ignored 
England when she met with disasters in Asia and 
Egypt. Such conduct might bo understood with 
regard to Russia, the representative of Absolutism ; 
but how was it possible to forget so soon and so 
completely that England had long been a refuge for 
political exiles, and that at the time of the Holy 
Alliance her independent position was no slight 
hindrance to the despotic governments of the 
Continent? Yet both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Austria no longer remembered that Europe would not 
have defeated Napoleon I, in spite of the Russian 
winter and of German enthusiasm and energy, had 
it not been for English subsidies and the victories 
of England in Spain. At the same time it is 
only right to add that if there was a country 
in the world that owed England a grudge, that 
country was Austria. The loss of her Italian 
Provinces was probably due even more to England 
than to France. Germany, however, was in a very 
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different position. How much Germany owes to 
• England 'will have been seen from my remarks on the 
Franco-German War and on the violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

My affection for England does not waver because 
of her present weakness, and I do not doubt that she 
will recover her former strength if she will only learn 
from experience, as may well be expected from the 
practical sense of her people, and give up the bad 
habit of treating others according as they are success¬ 
ful or the reverse. To do this will require an effort, 
but there will be no lack of self-sacrifice. 

My good-fortune decretal that I should find an 
old friend in the English Minister with whom I had 
first to deal. We had met thirty years previously in 
Paris, when I was Secretary of Legation, and his 
father was English Ambassador. He was at that 
time Lord Leveson, and now Earl Granville. My 
intercourse with him, both socially and politically, is 
one of mv most agreeable recollections. He was one 
of the fe.w men who combine modesty with signal 
ability. Perhaps he was not quite free from the 
disadvantages which are the couscqucnce of modesty. 
The inclination, excellent in itself, to be open to 
conviction, was the cause of Lord Granville following 
up his first decided protest against Russia’s violation 
of the Treaty of Paris by a second which did not 
represent his own opinion, but that of Gladstone. In 
business he had an excellent habit which may be 
reedmmended to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

VOL. II v 
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After each official interview he used to draw up -a 
protocol, containing a precis of what both he and the. 
Foreign Representative had said, and he would then , 
submit it to his interlocutor for approval. I seldom. 
had any objections to make to his protocols, although 
a slight deafness might have given rise to mistakes. 
After the death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Queen appointed Lord Granville as his successor in 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, which 
gave its owner the use of Walmer Castle, a romanti¬ 
cally situated building erected on a promontory 
extending far into the sea, near Deal, where the 
great Duke of Wellington died. At Walmer I 
was frequently the guest of Lord and Lady Gran¬ 
ville.* 

Gladstone was then Premier, and I saw but little 
of him. In later years wo had many interesting 
conversations. Of the other Ministers, I was already 
acquainted with the Honourable Chichester Fortescue, 
afterwards Lord Carlingford. He was the husband 
of the Dowager Countess Waldcgravo, who retained, 
according to English custom, the title of her first 
husband, and whose hospitable house, Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, has been gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the first part of this work apropos of my 
London mission in 18G4. 

* Lady Granville is very tall ami handsome. I wrote in her visitors’ book at 
Walmer: 

Alois qu'1111 grand ot noble Lord 
Commando on Hoi dans lea cinq ports, 

On voit pourquoi la noble 0 lifitclainc i.> 

A pour ollc memo uu port de Koine. 
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I found more than one friend in the Diplomatic 
Corps ; first among these was my German colleague. 
In my account of the Danish Conference, I praised 
his abilities, which were not always appreciated by 
the Court of Berlin. Count Bernstorff' was a great 
friend of mine, but lie was not destined to l>e long 
my colleague, as he died in 1873. I also maintained 
very friendly and continuous relations with his 
successor. At first great surprise was caused by 
the nomination of Count Minister as German Am¬ 
bassador in London, as he was not only a Hanoverian, 
but had been in the diplomatic service of the King of 
Hanover until the catastrophe of I8f>6. There was 
no fear that the Court of St James’s would raise 
objections to his nomination, as traditional principle 
excluded all family considerations from questions of 
policy. But tlios-' members of the Itoyal Family 
who belonged to the House of Cambridge had a 
natural aversion to his appointment, .although the 
Duke himself didjiot show it. All things considered. 
Count Minister was well qualified for his post. He 
was the son of the Count Minister, often mentioned 
in German history, who represented Hanover in 
London when that country still belonged to the King 
of England. 1 le had been educated in England, and 
spoke the language like an Englishman ; he was also 
a thorough sportsman, and he was connected with the 
English aristocracy by marriage. We soon became 
friends, and have had no cause to complain of each 
other. 
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I have a particular reason for dwelling on my 
satisfactory relations with the German embassy, as 
they are in strong contrast with the aspersions cast 
upon me for alleged intrigues and inspired articles in 
the German and Russian Press, which gave the 
Standard occasion to remark that I must have a 
hundred hands if I had written all that was attri¬ 
buted to me in Russia and Germany. I know that 
Count Munster himself complained of these calumnies, 
and wrote to Berlin to say that l ought to be left in 
peace. 

I have also mentioned Count Bran now, the 
Russian Ambassador, in my account of the Con¬ 
ference of 18(»4. Our relations were not friendly, 
but I was afterwards amply compensated by my 
pleasant intercourse with his amiable successor, 
Count Schouvaloff. 

No less agreeable were tho French Ambassadors, 
who succeeded each other only too rapidly, there 
having been no less than five in four years : the Due 
de Broglie, the Comte d' Harcourt, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaceia, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
the Marquis d’ Harcourt. The Republic could not 
have sent men of more illustrious names, and they all 
deserved to be styled hotnmrs dr ralcur; but it would 
have been of greater advantage for the relations 
between France and England if there had been one 
permanent representative. I was interested and 
pleased by a new acquaintance—Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador. A Turkish dignitary who 
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has remained at his post for thirty years is a phe¬ 
nomenon. I have mentioned him Apropos of the 
Emperor’s journey to the East. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the English, and his house was made lively 
by the musical talouts of his beautiful daughter, now 
the Princess Braucovano. His great mistake was 
that he still looked upon England as the England of 
the Crimean War, twenty years after that event. He 
was astonished at her attitude when Kussia renewed 
her aggressive policy ; nor could he understand that 
of Austria-Hungary, and he was especially angry 
with Count Andrassy, who, lie said, should have 
remembered that Turkey had in former days refused 
to give him up to Kussia. 

I will conclude my account of the diplomatists in 
London with a few words about some of the other 
Ambassadors—Count Bylandt in particular, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands, and Karon Solvyns, 
the Belgian representative. Both are still at their 
posts, and whenever I go to London, I visit them 
first. Count Bylaiidt’s wife, a lady of rare intelligence, 
is a Kussian. Italy was not represented by an 
Ambassador until the latter part of my r residence in 
London, when Ceneral Menabrea, whom I had 
formerly known and valued in Florence as my col¬ 
league, was appointed to that post. I was also not 
unknown at the English Court. As the representa¬ 
tive of Saxony I had known the Queen in the happy 
days of her married life ; as the representative of the 
German Confederation, I saw her in the time of her 
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deepest mourning and retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort; and now, as the Austrian Ambas* . 
sador, I saw her again when she was full of anxiety 
for her beloved son, as I arrived when the Prince of 
Wales was lying dangerously ill at Sandringham. If 
my readers have not forgotten my account of my 
visit to Osborne at the time of my German Mission, 
they will understand my feelings of veneration for the 
Queen. The words that 1 wrote in the visitors’ book 
after my two days’ stay at Osborne in company with 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Austria, in the last year of my London embassy, 
were no mere compliment: 


‘ Diti stolz<> Insel, »vo tier Drt'iziick thront. 

Dio liab’ icli gorn /.uin Dolma mir erkomi ; 

DocJi srit <rin kloinos Eiland ioli Imwolint, 

Hat Treuo ilini lnoiu dankond 11 era gesoliworen. 
An soinon griinen Mnttcn liiingt mein Sinn, 

Ilooli In lie England’s grossir Konigin ! 


1 have alluded to the dangerous iliness of the 
Prince of Wales in 1871. Public sympathy was 
universal and highly demonstrative. Crowds of 
people came to Marlborough House to ask for the 
latest news from Sandringham. This sympathy 
arose not only from the loyalty of all classes of 
the nation, but also from the Prince’s great popu¬ 
larity. The Prince of Wales is one of those meu, 
happy in themselves and the cause of happiness in 
others, whose nature prompts them to say and do 
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agreoable things; and this gave his well-known 
amiability the additional attractiveness of sincerity. I 
could not regard the kindness shown to me by his 
Royal Highness as a special distinction : but un¬ 
grateful recollection of it remains no less vivid. The 
popularity of the Prince of Wales arises chiefly from 
the fact that he is a thorough Englishman, and from 
the lively interest which he takes in everything that 
relates to this country, an interest which he shows by 
presiding at banquets given for useful and charitable 
objects, on which occasions he speaks with remark¬ 
able ease and elegance of expression. These appear¬ 
ances in public are of no small advantage to the 
English Princes. At a dinner for the German 
Hospital, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
chair, I remarked with what a happy grace the 
English Princes knew how to apply the saying : 
‘Honi soitqui mal y penso.’ 

In speaking of my German mission of the year 
1804, 1 also mentioned the equally great popularity 
of the Princess of Wales. In those days, when I was 
considered the greatest enemy of Denmark, 1 was 
not allowed to approach the Princess, but now things 
had changed, and from the beginning to the end of 
my career as Ambassador, I may say that I was 
always welcome at Marlborough House. When the 
Prince of Wales undertook his journey to India in 
1876, I promised to compose a waltz in honour of 
his happy return. I had never before undertaken 
such a task, but I kept my word, and I dedicated my 
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first waltz, ‘Return from India,’ to the Princess of 
Wales.* 

The dislike with which 1 was viewed at the Court 
of the Heir to the Throne in 18G4 was even deeper 
among the members of another branch of the Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary never condescended to say a word to me; and 
this I found all the more painful as at the time of my 
Saxon mission they always welcomed me, and the 
Duchess herself had honoured me with a visit at 
Dresden. In 1807 the Duchess was in Paris when 
the Emperor of Austria was there, and J kept out of 
her way. ‘The Duchess has forgiven you,’ said his 
Majesty to me. ‘That may be,’ 1 replied; ‘but I 
have not forgiven the Duchess.’ Rut when I came 
to Loudon as Ambassador, the past was forgotten, 
and T was honoured by a very sympathetic reception 
from the Duchess and her daughters, the Grand- 
Duchess of Heckleuburg-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Took, as well as from the Duke of Cambridge. I 
always took great pleasure in the conversation of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the interest of whose 
extensive reminiscences was always enhanced by the 
wit with which slut related them. During the' latter 
period of my London mission l could not help 
admiring this intellectual vivacity in her Royal 
Highness, who was over eighty years of age. 

* This wait/, was performed at tin* ne\t State Hall, ami as the programme of the 
music of those festh ities nlwjiys appear* in tin* Monihi'i Post, my name was pub- 
linked together with tlio.se of the othei composers. ‘Have 3am hocii the Morning 
Pott ? * asked the Princess. * Yen.' I answered ; *1 used to appear between Risniarck 
and (tyrtNchakuir, ami now i appear between Strauss aud ’Waldteufel.’ 
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FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS AS AM UASSADOR.—KALKRITRC AND VIENNA.- 

REQUIEM .MASS FOR CR1LLPA RZER.— HUMAN IMPERFECTION.— 
RECOVERY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. THANKSOl VINO. - HOLLAND 
MOUSE. - PRINCE LIECHTENSTEIN. MY DERUT AS CHAIRMAN.-- 
DINNERS AND SPEECHES.—AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


Before 1 proceed in recording the recollection* of my 
two embassies, I must say a few words in explanation. 
My readers will perceive an essential difference 
between this part of my Memoirs and its predecessors. 
They will iind descriptions of countries, people, and 
events, but few allusions to my own proceedings. 
This was a natural consequence of my altered position. 
He who has directed the course of events, or taken 
part in them, is bound to explain them, for it is not 
■only his past career, but also the authority of the 
government to which he belonged, that is in question. 
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Such is not the case when the writer of Memoirs nas 
held a subordinate post more or less executive and 
limited in scope. A subordinate has to exercise, 
discretion which restricts the freedom of his narrative. 

The Emperor graciously complied with a request ! 
made on accepting my post in London, to the effect 
that I might be allowed to pass with my family the ( 
two dead months of the year, both as regards business!] 
and society, which in London occur after the season)' 
and at Christmas, as the health of my wife did not 
allow her to undertake the very trying duties of. 
London life. Thus I was enabled, as soon as I had 
presented my credentials, to take my winter holidays, 
and to proceed to Salzburg, where I had settled my 
family after the eventful days of November. 

From Salzburg T went to Vienna, where I stayed 
at the ‘ Romischo Kaiser,’ the hotel at which I 
resided in 18 GG. With what different feelings did I 
enter it now! The poet Grillparzer was just dead, 
and I was invited to be present at the Requiem Mass 
in the ‘ Micliaelerkirche.’ The seats were all taken, 
and I recognised many faces; but nobody showed the 
slightest inclination to make way for me, so that 
during the ceremony I was standing all the time. 

But this indifference was not without its com¬ 
pensations. I soon afterwards made a tour in the 
north of Italy with my wife and son, and when I 
reached the first Austrian station on my return, I* 
found the Governor of the Tyrol there to receive me., 
It was Count Taaffe, who had come from Innsbruck 
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expressly for the purpose. I have never forgotten 
that kindly act. 

A year later I was Lord Carnarvon’s guest at his 
magnificent country-seat, Highclere. One day, as we 
were taking a walk, we entered a simple little village 
church, in which, however, there was a very handsome 
tomb with this inscription: ‘ He was an honest man 
as far as is consistent with human imperfection.’ This 
original epitaph remained in my memory and was of 
use to me. Fidelity may also be measured by human 
imperfection, and that thought helps one to bear many 
a bitter experience. 

On my return, I found London preparing for the 
great ‘Thanksgiving,’ a ceremony performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in St Paul’s on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’s recovery, in the presence of 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the members of 
Parliament and the .Diplomatic Corps—a ceremony 
whose national and sincerely loyal character was 
shown by the densely crowded streets. 

• Some months later I witnessed an extraordinary 
ceremony of a different kind. The Dowager Lady 
Holland, owner of Holland House, so full of recollec¬ 
tions of Fox, celebrated the marriage of her adopted 
daughter to Prince Aloys Liechtenstein. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Kensington, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales witnessed it. This was the first time since 
the days of James the Second that an English Prince 
wais present at Mass in England. Lord Granvillo 
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said to me when the ceremony was over: ‘ I had my 
eyes on you to see how a good Protestant should 
behave.’ Unusual and remarkable as the event was, 
it was not noticed in the newspapers. Gladstone, who 
was not present, said to me when I expressed my 
surprise at his absence : ‘ If I had come, you may be 
sure there would have been an outcry.’ 

One of my ‘ incorrect proceedings,’ by which I 
emancipated myself from the tradition of my pre¬ 
decessors, was my frequent attendance in England at 
public charity dinners, at which I not only spoke, but 
sometimes presided ; this I did quite at the beginning 
of my mission. If my so doing has exposed me to 
attacks, for reasons too trivial to mention, I have, 
on the other hand, been praised and thanked, and 
not I think undeservedly ; for my presence, as 1 shall 
immediately show, contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the charitable associations whose 
dinners l attended—especially of those whose pros- 
perity benefited my necessitous countrymen. I need 
scarcely add that l did not volunteer to speak at 
these gatherings, as it would have been the height of 
presumption for me to do so, having rarely had the 
opportunity of speaking English, even in conversation. 

I was not quite a novice, for a sympathetic envoy of 
the United States at Vienna, Mr Jay, gave two 
banquets annually in his house, the one on the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the other on Washington’s birthday, at which the 
Chancellor of the Empire had to be present and . 
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to reply. ‘ Jay has trained you,’ said Lady Bloom¬ 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
to mo in London. But the chief merit of my 
oratorical achievements belongs to my friend Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P. He spoke both German 
and English equally well, and he greatly improved 
my speeches. I may add that I had not only a 
tenacious, but also a capacious memory, which rapidly 
assimilated new words and phrases, so that I learned 
a speech by heart with great tin so. 

I had no sooner arrived in London than T was 
invited to the annual dinner of the Gorman Hospital, 
on which occasion my health was proposed. In 
Euglaud it is still the custom to remember pleasant 
things which have happened in the past, a custom 
which has fallen into desuetude elsewhere, and it was 
recollected that when I was Saxon Ambassador I had 
taken part in the foundation of the hospital, and that 
when I was Chancellor I had frequently recommended 
it to the Austrian embassy. My reply was well 
received, and I soon after had the opportunity of 
speaking before an even more illustrious audience. 
King Leopold of the Belgians was in the chair at the 
dinner of the Literary Fund, and on either side of 
him were the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught. I had the honour of supporting the 
Royal chairman. 

My speeches were reported in the papers, and the 
Society of the Friends of Foreigners in Distress next 
applied to me to take the chair at their annual dinner. 
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While fully appreciating their courtesy, I was not' 
unaware that the chief motive of their application was, 
that they thought my being in the chair might act as 
a stimulus on the subscriptions. I did not of course 
dissent from this view; and as the object of the 
charity was an excellent one, I readily gave my 
consent. Everything that is worth seeing is sure 
to bring a large number of spectators in England, 
and an ex-Chancellor of the Austrian empire, who had 
been so much talked about in the newspapers, was an 
attraction. The amount subscribed at the dinner was 
nearly £4000, and although that sum included the 
annual donations, it was greatly above the average. 
In such matters diplomacy in England finds a wide 
and grateful sphere of activity, and T never refused to 
give my services on occasions of this kind. Soon 
after the above dinner, at which I had to speak six times, 
I was invited by a German Society, including some 
Austrians, to preside over a banquet at the Crystal 
Palace, and the result was much more satisfactory 
than it had ever been before. This fete illustrated 
what Prince Bismarck, in his great speech on the 
Polish Question, recently described as a great fault of 
the German nation—their tendency to sink their indi¬ 
viduality and language in those of other nationalities. 
In England especially one often finds a German 
who, after .a few years’ residence, not only prefers to. 
speak English, but attempts to speak German with an 
English accent, and feels offended when an Englishman 
addresses him in German. An Englishman, on the other 
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hand, holds his own language in the highest esteem, and 
even when he speaks French well (as is now more 
frequently the case than formerly), he prefers to carry 
on a conversation in his own language with a 
foreigner who may perhaps speak English less fluently 
than the Englishman does French. I was informed 
that at the meeting of the German society at which 
I was to preside (the .Benevolent German Society), 
it was invariably the custom to speak English, 
although not a single Englishman was present. 
I departed, however, from the usual custom, and, 
after giving the toasts of the Queen and the 1 loyal 
Family in English, J began my principal speech with 
the words: ‘Goehrtc Damon and Herron.’ This 
caused much surprise, but no displeasure. I earnestly 
impressed upon my hearers how wrong it was for a 
great nation that had recently performed such illus¬ 
trious deeds, to be ashamed of its language. ‘ In 
Dresden,’ I said, ‘ there is an English colony; if 
anybody were to propose to it to speak nothing but 
German, he would be laughed at.’ My speech was 
much applauded ; but its immediate effect was that 
one of the members of the society, a man of some 
eminence in the commercial world, answered me in 
very indifferent English. In France, too, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of observing how Germans, even 
after the Franco-German War, became Parisian much 
sooner than Italians or Spaniards, to say nothing of 
the English. This faculty of assimilation to other 
nationalities is nowhere more evident than in Austria. 
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In Hungary the German renounces his hereditary 
name, and becomes a Magyar; in Galicia he becomes *: 
Pole. It is to bo hoped that as a colonist he "will 
keep his national individuality, otherwise it may 
happen in Africa that the Germans will sooner become 
negroes than the negroes Germans. 

I also gave my assistance to a society which had 
hitherto been neglected by the embassy, although it 
was more closely connected to it than the one above 
referred to. This was the Hungarian Society, 
originally founded by the Hungarian Fugitives of 
1849. Its means were so limited that, as a member 
said at its first dinner, which I inaugurated and which 
was followed by many others, people called it the 
* Hungry Society.’ Both my predecessor and my 
successor were Hungarians, but 1 do not think the 
Society will contradict me when I say that is was not at 
its worst when the Austrian Ambassador was a German. 

Among other societies at which I often had 
opportunities of speaking wore the Geographical 
Society, when my speech followed a German lecture 
from one of our Polar explorers; and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which met at Stafford House, on 
which occasion I made a great hit by translating 
Schiller’s verses: 

1 Vor dom Hclaven, wenn or die Kette bricht, 

Vor deni freien Mann erzittero nicht,’ 

as follows: 

‘ Tremble when slaves by force may break the chain, 

Not when by thy baud freedom they regain.’ 
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My reputation as a speaker once nearly placed me 
In an absurd position. I was invited to a banquet at 
the Royal Academy. One of the toasts on such 
occasions was that of the Diplomatic Corps; and I 
had to return thanks, as I had become the second of 
the Ambassadors, and the first, Musurus Pasha, 
seldom or never came. The dinner took place on a 
Saturday, and the only paper with the latest news 
whieli appears in London on a Sunday is the Observer. 
In the morning I received a visit from the Editor of 
the paper, Mr Dicey, with whom I was acquainted. 
He said : ‘ You are going to speak this evening ; can 
I have a copy of your speech ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ it is 

not long, and I have written it down.’ ‘ Then do, 
please, let me make a copy of it.’ I consented with¬ 
out hesitation. The dinner began late ; there were 
several of the usual toasts, but not that of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. Imagine my position! What a god¬ 
send for the comic papers, after Gladstone’s ‘ unspeak¬ 
able Turk,’ to have Roust’s ‘ unspoken speech ! ’ I 
withdrew as soon as possible, and hurried away to the 
office of the Observer, which was still open, although 
it was past midnight. The speech was in type, but 
not yet printed. I succeeded after much trouble in 
having it withdrawn, and I went home greatly relieved. 
I amused some of my colleagues vastly by telling them 
of that ‘ anxious moment; ’ perhaps it would have 
amused them even more if I had found the office closed. 

So I have related some of my doings after all. 
But I have, at least, not betrayed any secrets. 

• von.. 11 


x 
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MISCElXANIiOllS TIIOUIUITO ON TUB VAST AND TUB PKKHKXT 

Onk of niv London colleagues, who had been ao- 
credited to tin; Court of the Tuileries during the 
Second Empire, told me that Napoleon III once 
said to him : ‘ Un houimc d’Etat est eomme une 
eolonno; taut (|u’elle est dehout, personne ue peut 
mesurer sa grandeur; du moment qu’elle est en bas, 
eliacun peut le fibre.’ The saying is brilliant, but 
will scarcely bear examination, as that which is 
commonly called the greatness of a statesman is not 
like stone or bronze, but is of an elastic material, 
which, while the column stands, is elevated or lowered, 
according to circumstances, by public opinion; while 
as soon as the column falls, everybody is eager to 
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tear off a piece of it before it can be accurately 
measured by history. 

«»*««*« 

The following are some celebrated lines by 
Voltaire: 


• Qui n’a pas 1’ esprit tie son fige, 
l)e son flgc a tous les chagrins. 1 

We might way with equal justice; Qui n’a pas la 
conscience de sa position, u’en a quo les ennuis.’ This 
truth deserves to be recommended to those who once 
were in power and are so no longer. For them, as a 
rule, people may be divided into two classes: the 
malicious anil the awkward: the former are to be 
preferred. There are some pleasing exceptions, which 
however as usual only confirm the rule. 

Claretie gave a capital illustration of this in his 
recent novel: ‘ Monsieur le Miuistre,’ which contains 
the history of a brilliant but short-lived Ministry. 
The once famous and courted Minister enters a 
drawing-room where he sees a man turning away from 
him, and in that man he recognises one of his most 
assiduous suitors in the time of his prosperity. With 
a feeling of indignation which he cannot control, he 
says to him : 1 Monsieur, lorsque j’etais au Miuistore, 
vous etiez tous les jours dans I’antiehambre.’ The 
other replies with the greatest composure: ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, j’y suis toujours.’ I have never received 
such an answer, but I have often guessed it. 
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There is a story of Massimo d’Azeglio having 
noticed after his resignation that somebody had turned 
his back upon him, and saying to his neighbour; 

4 Pouvoz-vous peut-etre me dire quel service j’ai rendu. 
a cet hoinmc ? ’ 

***** 

Napoleon III said to me at Salzburg: 4 Ma 
politique consiste a avoir le moins d’ennemis jmssible.’ 

I have often thought to myself: 4 Ma politique 
aurait dfi consister a avoir le moins d’aniis possible.’ 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage 
of having enemies. Au enemy is in many respects 
more useful than a friend. He is sincere, which a 
friend is not always ; often, indeed, he thinks it his 
duty not'to be so. Our enemy never disappoints us; 
our friend does sometimes. Our enemy is not exact¬ 
ing, while our friend thinks it quite natural to be so. 
Our enemy may possibly be grateful for benefits ; our 
friend does not always consider it necessary to be so. 

At the commencement of my Memoirs I stated 
that although it had been predicted that I would not 
live long, I have with few exceptions survived, often 
by many years, my contemporaries at school and 
at the university. To survive others would be well 
enough, if wo did not also in such cases survive 
ourselves. 


On m’a souvent dit que j’avais de 1’esprit. Si 
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settlement j’avais eu le bou esprit dc ne pas faire des 
sottises ! 


In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ Max Piccolo- 
mini says to his father : 

1 Hadst thou hut thought more highly of mankind, 

Thou wouldst have better acted.’ 


Of myself 1 might say : 

1 Hadst thou but thought more meanly of mankind, 

They would have better used thee.’ 

* * * # * 

While 1 was Ambassador in Paris, an eminent 
republican said of the Franco-German War and its 
disastrous result for France: 4 Ces choses arrivent 
quand il se trouve la un imbecile qui s’imagiue etre la 
Providence,’ to which I could not help replying: 
‘ Mais 11 ’oubliez pas qu’il s’etait trouve sept millions 
d’imbeciles pour lui confier cette mission.’ I was 
reminded of this by the conflict between Spain and 
Germany about the Caroline Islands. This conflict 
refutes the supposition that a Republic makes war 
more difficult. Had Spain been a Republic, she 
would inevitably have become involved in a war the 
consequences of which would have been incalculable, 
as those in power would have been unable to 
moderate outbreaks of popular passion, and Ger¬ 
many would uot have had any consideration for them. 
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Spain owes the favourable issue of that conflict en¬ 
tirely to her Monarchy. 

# « « * * 

1 read a great deal in the papers just now about 
Vienna remaining the capital of the empire, (not merely 
of lower Austria), and about its being thoroughly 
German. But if it is the capital of the empire, it is 
so for all the races of the empire, not only for the 
Germans. One circumstance strikes me as remark¬ 
able. In former days, when one heard as much 
Italian and French spoken in Vienna as German, 
not one of the hotels had a French name. There 
were only such names as ‘ Romischer Kaiser,’ 
‘Erzherzog Karl,’ ‘Stadt Frankfort,’ ‘Osterroichischor 
Hof,’ and ‘ Goldenes Lamm.’ Now that wc want to 
be thoroughly German, we have a ‘ Hotel Imperial,’ 
a ‘Grand Hotel, a 4 Hotel Royal,’ and a ‘ H6tel 
Metropolis.’ 

And although Paris has a 4 Rue de Berlin,’ there 
is in Vienna no 4 Stadt Berlin.’ 


More than once I have heard the remark : ‘ How 
happy you must be to find yourself of use to so many 
people ! ’ Whether I have been of use to many 
people it is for others to decide ; I only know that 
many people have made use of me. 

* * * • « 

I have often been praised for my good temper. 
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I cannot say whether this praise was entirely justified, 
but I have always thought it mere good breeding not 
to let others suffer from our humours and moods. 
Moreover, a good temper gives happiness to our 
friends and anxiety to our enemies, while a bad 
temper makes our friends unhappy and gives our 
enemies unspeakable pleasure. 


END 
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A. 

Imperial Rescript ok thk Gth Octoukr I8G7, to 

CARDINAL RaCSCHKR, IN' UK.PLY TO THK EPISCOPAL 

Address ok thk 28 th Septemhkr. 

1 have communicated to my responsible Ministry thi* address 
sent, to me l>y tlie Archbishops mid l!ishops. 1 appreciate the zeal 
and the well-meaning views which made the Bishops consider it. 
their duty to issue a solemn declaration, as in the years 1849 and 
1861, for the preservation and protection of the Rights of the 
Catholic Church ; hut .1 must regret that instead of supporting the 
earnest endeavours of the Coveruincnt in the important questions 
concerned, and promoting their speedy solution in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, they should have preferred to make the task of the Covern- 
ment more difficult hy publishing an inflammatory address at a 
moment when, as the Bishops themselves justly observe, wo are 
seriously in want of concord, and it is of vital importance not to 
increase the number of occasions of discord and complaint. I trust 
the Bishops will rest assured that 1 shall always know how to 
protect the Church, but I also trust that they will remember that T 
have duties to fulfil as a Constitutional sovereign. 
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B. 

Despatch from Count Beust to Count Trauttmannk- 

DORFF ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Vienne, le 2 Juiliet 1869. 

Pendant les premiers temps de votre siyour a Rome vous avez 
pu uonstater a diiturontes reprises des dispositions plus conciliantes do 
la part du Saint-Siege i\ lYgard du (lou vernrmnnt Imperial et Royal. 
Quclques indices permettaient a Votre Excellence de croirc que le 
Saint-Pern, aussi bion quo Ses premiers Conseillers, comnien^ait h 
appreeier plus justement la situation de l’Eiupire austro bongrois ct 
les causes des dissideuees fadieuscs qui s’etaient produites dans le 
courant de l'annee 186s, 

Nous avons accuoilli cos syiuptutiics avoc uno satisfaction sincere, 
et nous nous sommes e llbrccs de favorLser par notre attitude le devo- 
loppement des tendanees que Votre Excellence nous rigualait. 

D upres vos dernier* rapports eependaut il se serait produit une 
espeeo de temps d arret dans l’amelioratioii progressive de nos rela¬ 
tions avee le Saint-Siege. Uno eireonslance recent© -1’incident de 
Linz—a surlout eontribue si, reveillcr los ancieiuies susceptibilites 
et a susc.itor do liouvcllcs detainees a regard des intentions du Gou- 
verneinent Imperial et Royal. 

<1 ni diyii trausmis a Votre Excellence les informations neces- 
sairos pour retablir les faits sous leur vrai jour, en ce qui concern© 
le cas special que jo viens de citer. Mais je crois qu’il lie sera pas 
inutile, a eette occasion, de reirionter plus haut et d’examiner ici, 
a un point do vue general, les causes de nos ditiicultes avec 1© Saint- 
Siege. Cot examen nous couduira peut-ctre a trouver 1c tnoyen, sin on 
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d’arriver k une entente, du moins d’aplanir quelques mis des obstacles 
qui s’opposent k l’etablissement d’uu dtat do choses plus satisfaisant. 

H me parn.it d’abord indispensable, de je.ter un coup d’ftnl retro- 
spectif sur le pass*? si nous voulons nous rendre un eompto exact des 
faits qui se sent accornplis de nos jours. 

Vers la seconde moitid du dernier siecle il s’est produit dans 
tons les Stilts civilises une tendance manifesto a dmancipor le pou voir 
civil de la dependance du pouvoir religious. L’Antriclie no pouvait 
se soustraire a l’inlluence d’un mouve.ninntaussi fort ct aussi repandu. 
l)e la naquit. le systfcme conuu gdnerulement sous le nom de Jo- 
sephisine. Cette designation n’est pas entiorcnient justifido aux yeux 
de 1’histoire, puisquo l’Emporour Joseph 11 ’a pas, k vrui dire, erdd ce 
systemo, liien qii'il en ait dtd, sans contredit, le reprdseutant le plus 
dnergique et qu’il l’ait applique dans une mesure ddpassnnt peut- 
etre les horne.s voulues. La verity nous impose le devoir de recon- 
uaitre quo. ce Moimrque, anime des lneilleurcs intentions, n’a fait quo 
se confornie.r, en les mettant en pratique sur une plus vaste dchello, 
h des prineipes ddja introduits dans le Couvernernent par I'illustro 
Impiiratriee Maric-Tlierese et memo par le pore de eette Souveraine, 
l’Enqiereur Charles V1. 

L’elan fougueux du regno, de Joseph IT, comme il en arrive sou- 
vent des riiouvements progresses qui lie. savent. jias se maitriser, fut 
suivi d’une sortc de reaction. Sous les Empereurs Leopold I] et 
Francois ], les lois de lour preddeesseur furont eonsiderabJoment 
adoucies dans la pratique, ct ees Monarques eboreborent a dtablir aussi 
de meilleures relations avee 1’Eglise. JVlais,e.n soimne, ils no laisserent 
pas cbranler le principe de la tutelle do l’Mtat sur Ins affaires eccld- 
siastiques. Co principe repondait, en eflbt, trop bicn a la base auto¬ 
crat ique et bureaucratique sur laquello le (louverimiuent des Etats 
autrichiens dtait alors constitud, pour (ju’on osAt. arrucher c(!tte pierre 
fondanientale do l’ediiice. 

On no pouvait nier cepcndarit que la legislation autrichicnne de 
cette dpoque ne fut en contradiction llngrantc avec certains dngmes 
de 1’Eglise catheliquc. Les dilficult.es causce.s par cct dtat de choscs 
devinrent de plus en plus fachouses et sensiblcs dans la pratique, 
depuis l’dlan impriind aux iddes catholiqucs dans toute 1’Allenmgne 
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4 la suite du conflit do Cologne. Cc fut surtout le Chaneelier d’etat 
Prince Metternich qui proclama liautcnient pendant los demifcres 
amides du regno de Francois T et tout le regne de Ferdinard I, que 
les choscs no pouvaieut plus inarclier ainsi, et qu’il fall ait t ftcher de 
conulure la paix avee l’Fgliso catliolique sur le terrain des principes. 
Le Prince fit dc noinbreuses tenatives pour convertir 4 ses iddes les 
homines d’etat places 4 cAtr de lui 4 la tote des affaires, etlesamcner 
4 consentir 4 un couipromis dquitablo avec Rome. Mais ces efforts 
eehoutirent ton,jours centre une opposition qui roncontrait dans ee 
temps un appui tres-vif inenie parmi certains dignitaircs de l’Eglise, 
cloves dans l’esprit du systeme de la tutelle exercee par l’Etat. 

Cette importante question resta ainsi on suspens jusqu’uu moment 
oil eclata le mouvemeut de 18-18. 

l)cs qn’on vimlait introduire dans toutes les spheres de la vie 
publiquf le principe de la liherte d'action, il deveuait impossible de 
laisser a I’Kglise eatholi(|ue smile ses lisieres. Avee i’etablissemcnt 
d’un regime eonsliiutiomiel, quel qu’il fut, devait tomberde lui-memc 
le systeme de romnipoteuee de I'M tat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise. 

Ce fait et le eliaugcment survenu dans l’etat de eboses lie furent 
pas meeonnus par les homines qui etaienL alors nu pouvoir. Lorsque 
l’n'iivre tenlee par I'Assembled (life constituanl.e a Krenisier eut 
cchoude, ladiarte ocfroycc dn Mars 1 184!) qui sVnsuivitconthitJen 
oj(position 4 toutes les traditions reruos jusqn’a cette eporjue, la re- 
eonnaissaiice formelle du principe de la liherte de i’Kglise eatlio- 
liqui!. 

Cost done un fait histnrique incontestable que les catholiques 
on Antriche sent redevables au principe constitutioimel seul d’etre 
afiraneliis des entraves inqidt,antes qu'iuiposait a leurs consciences 
l’iiifluciiee souveiit fort efeiidue que I’litat exei\*ait sur les affaires de 
l’Eglise. On aurait du sc souvenir do cette eireonstancc 4 Rome 
lorsque, dans une allocution donf nous rogrettous encore l’eflet, notre 
Constitution flit l’objeet d’line eniidamnation aerimoiiieuse. 

Pevelopper les germes reiiferiii< ! s dans la Constitution de 1849 
dtait une tuehe ardue, digue d’oeeuper les meilleurs esprits. Onavait 
4 eboisir entro deux systemes differents pour arriver 4 ee but. 11 
titait possible: 
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(1) aoit d’abolir los lois et ordonnanccs existantcs qui no s’ajus- 
taient plus au nouvcl ordre de choses, do la fo<;on qu’ello.s avaient 
dtd dmises, c’est-i-dire par le simple exercicc du pouvoir legislatif. 

(2) soit de oonclure avee le Saint-Siege uu arrangement formel, 
tel qu’un Concordat donnant aux reformos prqjetees le caractcre d’un 
acte synallngmatique. 

II cst hors de doute que le premier de ees deux inodes de pro- 
ceder aurait. et.e non seule.ment le plus simple mais aussi le plus eon- 
forme aux principcs constitutionnels. 

Kn eflet, ceux-ui, land is qu’ils reconnaissont uu partage des pou- 
voirs publics outre le Mouurque et los Corps representatifs de la 
nation, oxehiont entiereineiit tout ingd.rence d’une Puissance etrangere 
dans les afliiires qui soul du ressort de la legislation intdrieure. 

C’est. par re motif que, dans presque tous les cas ou les Concor¬ 
dats out etc conelus avee Home par des Utats regis dans des formes 
constitutionelles, les stipulations convenues out etc inises en vigueur 
au moyeu d'ordonuancos speeiales, issues de l’autorite legislative 
agissant dans la plenitude de son indepoudanco. Souvent memo ces 
ordonnanees, eoinme les artieles organiques en I 1 'ranee, out die redi¬ 
gees dans mi esprit fort diderent de celui qui avait preside aux 
arrangements quVllos etaient destinees a mett-ro en execution, et olios 
no s’y adaptaiout qu’au moyen d’une interpretation taut soit. peu 
forcee. 

Au eomnieneemeiit on parut reconnaicro en Autriche la verite 
des inaximes que jo vices domineer. Ou regia d’aliord par des or 
doiinances, dont quelques-unos sent, encore a present en vigueur, les 
nouvelles relations qu’il s’agissait d'etablir outre 1’Ktat e.t, l’Eglisc; 
ee ne fut qu’a niesuix; (ju’on s’eloignait davautage de 1’idee de gou- 
verner scion les formes eonstituliouelles qu’il s’opera un changcment 
dans les vues et qu’on cutra dans d'autres voies. 

II est positif qu'au moment memo de la mission confide a Mon- 
seigneur Hauseller, alors qu’il net-ait qu’Eveque, de Layout, mission 
qui eonduisit k la negoeiation du Conoordat, le Oouvernoment, Im¬ 
perial ne pensait pas encore a conelurc une transaction d une telle 
importance. II ne sougeait, a eetle epoque, qu a etablir une entente 
avee le Saint-Siege au sujet de la legislation nmtrimouialc. Ce ne 
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fut quo peu h peu, au fur et a incsure de longues ndgociations qui 
s'ensuivircnt, qu’on en arriva k rfSunir la matiere ctendue qui forma 
l’objct du Concordat. 

II n’est pint dans notre intention de nous livrer ici k une critique 
detailldc de cot Acte. Cornmc toute npuvrc huniaine, il porte l’em- 
preinte de 1’cpoque ou il fut conyu. En 1855 l’Autriche etait un 
Ktat forteinont centralis^, regi par un pouvoir absolu. Une volontd 
unique y faisait la loi et n’etait souniise qu’au coutrOle exercd par 
les influences nioinenUnices de la situation. On no pcut s’etonner 
quo le Chef do la Catliolieito ayant a traitor aveo un Couverneinent 
ainsi coristituc, iiit eliorclie non seulemont a procurer a ses fideles en 
Autriche une position qui les mit li l’abri d'une tutcllo vexatoire 
de la bureaucratic, niais aussi a aequorir pour l’Eglise tous les 
privileges <jui, scion les decisions du Concilc de Trento, lui appar- 
tenaient de droit nu sein de cot lltat feodal qui precisemcnt reposait 
stir le prineipe du privilege, mais qui, dans l’Ktat moderne, avaicnt 
perdu, depiiis plus d’un sieelo, lour raison d'etre. 

Ainsi quo je l’ai fa it. ressnrtir avant, il faut toujours, pour com- 
pi-endre l’origine et la ported du Concordat, de 1885, se rappeler les 
idces de centralisation dominant alors a la suite des evdieinents de 
18 tS, tendances qui, a l'heure qti’il est, coiuptent encore de nombreux 
partisans it qui a ectte t'poquu-h), (/mix /' rx/toir de consolidrr hi cen- 
trulUa/ion pur mu• rourrnt ration rrnforrfe dn pouvoir relh/ieux, xe 
pri'lniiiut a un pnrUuje. qui, loin dr. la fortifier, derail Haffaihlir. C’est 
ainsi quo s’oxpliquont les suecos obtenus alors par ia Cour de Rome. 
Eli diet, le Saint-Siege conscnt.it bien vis-a-vis du pouvoir civil k 
quclques concessions qui no manquent pas de valour ct qu’on fit 
sonner tros-liaut. a Rome. IV co nomlirc est le droit de nomination 
a la plupnrt des hautes dignites ecclcsiastiqites. Mais, a cdti< de ces 
dispositions, le Concordat en contient une aerie d’autres, assurant aux 
Eveques et. au Olerge on general line position exeeptionelle qui les 
place au droit comnnin. 

T1 faut enfin reniarquor que lc Concordat ('■tait, en somme, loin, 
d’etre coiu;u dans 1’esprit qui avait dicta la Constitution de 1849, et 
qu’il rdpondftit plutot ii la pensee d’une religion dominante d’une 
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religion d’etat qui est en contradiction avec toutes les iddes modemcs 
de liberty constitutionellc. 

Ces ddfauts de la situation erode par le Concordat apparurent 
encore d’une manic re. plus dclatanto k ]’occasion de la loi sur lcs 
manages publico bientfit aprds. II s’y reneontre des dispositions 
dont l’cxpdrience lit ressortir des effets souvcnt durs et vexatoires. 
Aussi vit-on, dfes cct instant, augmenter considerablcinent lo mauvais 
effct produit ddj& sur l’opinion publi<jue on Autriche par la conclu¬ 
sion du Concordat. 

Cot Actc, loin do pouvoir done (it re considdrd com mo une 
application impartialo du principe inaugurd en 1849, do l’Eglise 
libre dans l’Etat libre, n’a etc conclu qu’i l’avantago exclusif d’une 
des parties et dans des conditions intinieinont lidos h 1’existence 
d’une cortaine forme, do Couvemme.nt en Autriche. C’est lit ce qui 
constituait le ddfaut principal et la faiblesse d’une. wuvre dont 
1’existence nieme devait se trouvor menaede du moment oil cltangcrait 
la situation en vuc de laquclle elle avait dte erdde. 

Cette vdrite s’e.st fait sentir des le rdtablissement d’une rdgime 
constitutionnel on Autriclie. Ddja en 1862 et 18G3 nous voyons& 
Rome un ndgoeiat.enr antricliien travaillant !i obtonir dos modifications 
cssentielles au Concordat. IVlallieurouscment, les esperanees qui se 
rattacliaieut a cotte ndgoeiat ion, entamde certainoment dans un esprit 
de parfaite moderation, n’en restaient pas moins illusoires. 

Cet dtat de clioses se traina ainsi pdnibleinont jusqu’aux dvdne- 
mentsde 18. r >0, qui firent entrer dans une phase nouvelle la question 
des relations de 1’Etat avec l’Egliso. 

II dtait dvident aux yeux do tout vrai patrioto quo l’existcuec 
de l’iitat no pouvait plus dtre assurde que si on ontrepronait sa re- 
gdndration complete au nioyen des libcrtds constitutionolles les plus 
dteridues. Favorise.r le libre ddveloppement de toutes les forces vives 
de la nation devint, en consequence, le principe fondainental du 
Gouvernement. 

On doit regretter que 1’lSpiscopat autrichicn et les rapports 
adressds au Saint-Sidge n’aieut pas tenu un juste compte de la force 
d’impulsion irrdsistible qui produisait les changemonts survenus en 
Autriche. Cette erreur fit naturellement naitre aussi a Rome plus 
. VOL. II Y 
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d’une appreciation erronnce. Hi les orgnncs do l’Eglise avaient oora- 
pris qu’cn face d’un changcmcnt total dc systeme, fruit da la plus 
impericuse necessite, il tie pouvait plus etrc question de tenter dea 
efforts infructucux alin de sauver dcs privileges frappes de caducite, 
niais qu'il s'agissait de faire tourncr autant que possilile au profit de 
1’Eglise catlioliquo lc nouvel ortlre de clioses, ainsi que, par example 
le elerge beige 1’avait si bien cotupris en acceptant la Constitution 
de 1831, ils naunuout, sans doute, pas oppose aux reformes projetdea 
cette resistance opiniutre qui lour a fait rcprocher d’etre les anto- 
gonist.esde 1'orgaiiisation eonstitutionelle de la Monarchic. Cost ce 
roproclie qui rend aujourd’liui si difficile la position du elerge et 
qui, au grand regret du Oouverneinent Imperial et Royal, envenime 
ties eomplieations souveut peu importautes en ellos-inenies et con- 
ccrnunt tie siuqdes questions de detail. 

Ce <|ui precede explique en pirtie comment l’intervention du 
Saint-Hiege a pu, malheiireuseiuent, plus d’une fois aigrir les eonllits, 
au lieu de les apaiser. Nous ue voulons, d'ailleurs, accuser ici per- 
sonne. Notre seul but cst d'examiner imparl ialement la situation et 
d’introduire la sonde dans la plaie, alin de trouver, si e’est possible, 
un inoyen de la guerir. Nous cherclions, avant tout, a. coneilicr, ot 
nous nous esti morions lieurenx si nous parveuions a retablir, do part 
et d'autre, ties relations sinon satisfaisantes, du iiioins (olerables. 

Coniine nous venous tie le dire, le luainticn du Concordat, dans 
le sens oil il avail etc eonclu en 18, r ). r >, etait devenu pour It; Gouver- 
lienicnt Imperial et Royal unt; impossibilite tie la nature la plus 
absolue. Contre un fait aussi incontestable il est oiseux d’opposer 
des arguments Ids quo eeux aux quels on a souvent reeours, tantOt 
en alleguant le earactore bilateral tie eette transaction, tantdt en 
rendnut responsebles de ce qui s’est passe eerlaines individualitds 
parnii les litmunes places a la direction ties affaires. Du moment ou, 
par suite du retablisscnient de la Constitution en Hongrie, tout ce 
pays, sans so mett l e en opposition avee l’Episeopat, se refusait & re- 
connaitre la validite du Concordat, il n’etait plus possible de soutenir 
la these eoutraire dans la partie oeeidentale de la Monarchie ou 
l’agitation contrc le Concordat existait dans des proportions beau- 
coup plus intouscs. Memo un Ministcre compose des chefs les plus 
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marquants du parti dit clerical ou rcactionnaire aurait btii tout aussi 
■pou capable d’apporter cn cela un changcment a l’etat do el loses quo 
les homines actuellement au pouvoir. 

Quelque douloureux qu’il puisse etre pour la Cour de Home 
d’entendrc ces paroles, nous lie pouvons dlssiniuler les verites 
suiv antes: 

Les stipulations les plus ossontielles du Concordat sont dovcnucs 
inexbeti tables en Autriclic, la position privilegibe quo cot Acte aceor- 
dait au clergb lie pout plus lui otro coiiservcc et olio no fcrait desor- 
xnais que lui nuire; enlin, il cst illusoirc d’espbrer quo cet btat de 
ehoses no soit quo passager et puisse etre modifib par un cUangemeut 
de Minis tore. 

Le Couvenicnient Imperial et Royal ost loin do eliercher lalutto 
avec 1’ltglise ; il appello, au contraire, de tous ses vmux uno entente. 
Au milieu des ditlicultbs dont il est assailli, son caline et son im¬ 
partiable no so sont jamais dementis. 11 a domic a tous les partis 
des conseils de prudence et do moderation, et il a toujours tenu a se 
rbsei-ver la possibility d'btublir a l avenir de meilleures relations avec 
la Cour de Rome. 

On pout trouver la jireuve de ce quo j’avauec dans le double 
fait que le Couvernement Imperial et Royal s’est soigneusement 
abstenu de se prononcor sur la (]ucstion de la validilb du Concordat 
dans son ensemble, et qu’il a montrb uno grande reserve precisbuient 
dans les questions qui out provoque le plus d’irritation a Rome, 
e’est-a-diro les reformes apportbes aux lois sur le manage et sur 
l’enseigncmenl. 

Si l’on admet que les circonstances, ainsi que les maximes dont 
elles avaient anicnb l’adoption, no porniottniont plus au Couvcruo- 
ment de continuer a se placer au point de vue exclusif de 1’Ktat 
catholiquc, et qu’il btait oblige, au contraire, de eonformer sa legisla¬ 
tion au principc de I’bgalitb des cultes devaut la loi, ou doit rendre 
au Cabinet Imperial la justice de reconnaitre qu’il s’est ellbrce do 
manager autant que possible les intbrets catlioliqucs. 

En ce qui conecmc les lois sur lo manage, personne n’ignore 
qu’une fraction tres-influente de nos Corps rbprbsentatifs s’etait pro- 
nonebe en favour de l’introduction du manage civil obligatoire. 
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M6me beaucoup d’hotnmes appartenant au parti le plus imbii dies 
iddes catholiques pcnsaieut que cette institution offrait le seul moyen 
de rdsoudre la difficulty et d’dviter des conflits avec l’^glise. Cepend- 
ant des autorites dont le Gouvemement croyait devoir tenir oompte 
se prononccrent. en sens inverse, et de nianiero k donner la prdfdrence 
au manage civil subsidiaire. 

Ce n’ost pas parco qu’il partageait cette opinion quo le Gouver- 
nenient se pronon^a pour 1’adoption d’un projet de loi coiuju dans le 
sens quo je viens d’indiquer. Mais, aprcs ce qui s’utait passe, il n’eu 
fut. que plus penibleinent surpris de voir l’Kpiscopat coimnencer pnr 
des lettres pastorales et, d’autres manifestations un combat qui devait 
uialhenreuseinent aboutir a des resultats tels que ceux que nous 
voyons sc produirc, a notre regret, dans l’incident de l’Rveque de 
Linz. 

En ce qui concerne la loi sur ronseignemont, il faut rernarquer, 
avaut tout, que ces nouvelles dispositions legislatives adniettent par- 
faitenieut la creation et l'cxixteiico d’denies ayaut un caractcre con- 
fessionel. Le elerge catliolique peut, de nidme (jue les lai'ques. pro¬ 
filer de ces dispositions et en retirer pour la foi catholique des 
advantages precious. Si on jetto un coup d’u'il sur les resultats 
obtenus dans des cireoustanucs analogues en France, on Belgique et 
dans les provinces rbenanes, si on considcrc, en outre, lesj ressources 
abondiintes dont dispose 1’Rpiscnpat en Autriche, on doit s’etonner 
qu’il ne se soit pas oinpard de suite avec empi'cssemcnt des facilites 
qui lui sont accorddes a cot egard. Elies permettraient cci’tes a 
l’ltglise catliolique de s’assurer une influence propre k la dedoiuniagcr 
.•implement do la perle cpi’clle dprouve en dtnnt privee de sa position 
privildgide. 

Memo si on ne vent pas faire entrer en ligne de coropte de seui- 
blables avantages, il n’on reste pas mains incontestable que la nouvelle 
legislation sur ronscignoment est loin d’avoir etc conquo dans un 
esprit systenmtiquomont hostile a 1’Egliso catliolique. Elle precise, 
il est vrai, d’avantage la part qui doit revenir a l’Etat dans la sur¬ 
veillance des denies, et elle restreint l’influence directo exerede parle 
elerge aux inatiercs qui sont de son veritable ressort, e’est-iedire 
l’enseignement de. la religion. Mais il ne depend que du clergd de 
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conserver par une attitude habile une influence considerable, prin- 
cipalement sur les ecoles populaircs. On n’a pas, on eft'et, enlev4 
entiferement b, ces demieres, coinuie on le pretend sou vent a tort, leur 
caractere confessionel. On a seulement assure leur devcloppement 
progressif et leur amelioration, en tenant coniplc avoe soin de toutes 
les conditions tl’une saine morale. 

Nous eroyons avoir trace ainsi avec une exacte impartiality' le 
tableau de ce qui s’est fait jusqu’ici. T1 me restc maintenant a exa¬ 
miner encore une question. 

Est-ee qu’unc entente est possible entre le Gouvcmement Imperial 
et Royal aetucl et le Saint-Siege, lorsqu’ils sont l’un et l’autre places 
& des points de vuc aussi divergents, et separes par des questions de 
priucipe aussi importaut.es 1 

Nous n’hesitons pas a rdpondre par I'ailiruiative: toutefois, ce 
riisultat no saurait etre, atteiut qu’h une premiere condition. 

On doit avant tout se decider a Rome it lie plus regarder 
l’Autridio coniine 1111 pays predestine a servir les vues du Saint- 
Sii'go; il faut dorenavant placer l’Empiro austro-hongrois sur la nieuie 
lignequed’ftutres Etatsconstitutionnels mod ernes, et nc pas demander, 
par consequent, au (louvernement Imperial et Royal dose plier b 
des exigences qu’on ne sougerait pas a imposer a des pays tels que 
la France ou la Uelgique, parce qu’on sait d’avanco que de pareilles, 
pretentions n’y reeontreraient (juo des refus et lie ferment que coiu- 
proiuottre inutilemeut le Haint-Siege. 

Ce qui a pu litre dans d’autres pays, sans amener pour eela 
de rupture avec Rome, doit aussi etre possible en Autriehe. Telle 
est la premiere regie fondamcutalc dont le Gouveriicuient aussi bien 
que la nation est resolu a lie point se departir. 

Je ne discouviens pas qu’ii pourra encore s’ecouler quelquc temps 
avant qu’on admette ii Rome cette verity: dans une mesure sufKsante 
pour permettre d’en retirer quelque fruit. On y aimera mieux, 
peut-etre, tergiverser encore, se maintenir sur le terrain de certains 
points de droit fonnels et protester contre ce qu’on appellc des in¬ 
fractions aux engagements contractus. On peut assuremeut, de cette 
faqon, prolonger la lutte el suscitcr maint embarras au Gouverncment 
Imperial et Royal. Mais, en reality*, on fera surtout ainsi un tort 
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immense aux interets de l’Eglise catholique clans la Monarchic austro- 
hongroise. On devrn finir par sc rendre aux lemons ameres de 
l’expciriencc, et il faudra bien en revenir au point de depart que je 
vicns d’indi(|uer plus liaut coniine lc seul qui puisse etro raisonnable- 
mcnt adopt*'. 

Nc vaudrait-il done pas mieux prendre dfes-a-pr&scnt unc d<5, 
termination cnergiqne et mettro ainsi le Gouvememcnt Imperial et 
Royal a memo d’offirir ;t l’Eglise catholique la plcine et entifere 
jouissance des droits et des libertcs dent ellc a besoin pour accomplir 
sa divine mission ct que nul no songeruit alors a lui oolites ter 1 

La Constitution de Dccembre 1867, oontre laquellelc Saint-Siege 
a love si vivement la voix, contient toutes les dispositions qui en 
1849 ont etc accueillies a Rome avec une veritable join, et qui ont 
tftd acclamccs jmr tous les eatlioliques autrichieus coniine une cliarte 
d’afTmuchisscment qui les iiberait du joug du Joscphinisme. 

Les trois grands posfulats de l’Eglise catholique : 

1. la libertc des rapports entre les Evcqnes et le Saint-Siege, 

2. la libertc des rapjiorts outre les Eveques et leurs dioeesains 
en niiitieres de foi; enfin, 

3. la protection et la conservation des biens eeclesiastiques, 
se trotivent acluelleinent aceordes dans 1’Empire austro-liougrois et 
entoures de garanties eonstitutiouelles. 

Si oette senionee deposce dans nos institutions n’a pas porte 
jusqu’iei d’aussi lieumix fruits qu'on etait en droit de 1’cspcrer, il 
faut sen prendre uniquement a l’inllucnce faeheuse de eettc preven¬ 
tion qui fait persi'vercr dans une fausso voie, lorsqu’on y est engage, 
par lnalheur, au lieu de cherehor une autre et lueilleure issue. 

Les difficult.es eoutre iesquelles lc Concordat s’est lieurte ne 
prouvent nullemcnt que la libertc de l’Eglise catholique ne puisse 
pas prosperer dans notre pays. Mais je le rcpele, qu’on ne s’y 
meprenne pas, et qu’on sache bien que nous entendons parler d’une 
veritable libertc d’action et non pas du liiainticn dc doctrines in¬ 
compatibles avec le dcveloppement de l’Etat et d’une valcur qui doit 
dosormais etre asses problcmatique, memo aux yeux de la Cour de 
Rome. 

Se les cflorts de l’Eglise catholique se portaient dans cette dime- 
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tion le Gouvemement irait avec empressement an devant de ses 
voeux : il considererait counni; un devoir saere d’appuyer avec aide 
l'Eglise dans 1’iiccomplissciiicnt de sa tfielie et d’ecarter les obstacles 
et les prdjugiSs qui entmvent son action. Daus I'etat de clioses actual 
le Gouverncment est, au contraire, paralyse dans ses meilleurs inten- 
, tions et il doit rester spectateur d’un eombat qui, quel quo soit son 
denouement, ne pourra jamais avoir des suites salutaires. 

Un cliangenicnt dans l’atlitude de l’Episcopat autrioliien serait 
le premier pas desirable vers une amelioration de la situation. Nous 
croyons no pas nous tromper en prdsuinant que les i^veques different 
sous plus d’un rapport dans lours appreciations. Nous en voyons 
qui appartiennent par leurs sympathies au parti de l’opposition 
politique et qui so laissent souvent entralner k faire, en vertu de 
lour position oflicicllc, des demarches que nous ne saurions y trouver 
profi tables. 

D’autres exaltcs dans leur croyance font beaucoup do mal par 
leur exageration, sans qu’on puisso toutefois rdvoquer en doutc ni la 
sincerite de lours convictions ni la loyuuto de lours intentions. Avec 
ces deux fractions do l’Episooput il sera, sans doute, diflieile d’arrivor 
a un compromis. Par contre, nous avons do fortes raisons de croire 
que la plus grande partic des Eveques eonqirend maintenant qu’e.n 
persistant dans la voie d’uno resistance implacable on no saurait 
arriver h de bons resultats. Si l’attitudo do cos Prclats ne tomoigno 
pas encore plus ouvertomeut d’une pareillc persuasion, e’est d’abord 
a cause de leur dcsir tres-Jegitime de ne point dcvoilorles dissidences, 
et puis paree qu’ils eraignent. peut-etre do s’attirer un desaveu. Nous 
ne croyons pas nous abuser en supposant que plusieurs Eveques 
s’estimeraient heureux de pouvoir abandonner avec honneur line 
position qui devient tous les jours moins tenable. Quolques-uns 
d’entre eux, et des plus eminents, sont des homines infiiiiuiciit trop 
ilclaircs pour ne pas sentir la neccssite do prendre a temps les inesures 
opportuncs qui peuvent rend re en Autriclic la paix k l’Eglise et 
prdvenir les consequences incalculables qu’entrainorait la prolongation 
des conflits actuals. 

Si on ne veut pas a Rome fermcr les yeux a l’tlvidence, si on ne 
s’y refuse pas k voir la situation sous ses vruics couleurs, on devra 
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s’appliquer avaut tout a donner un appui effioace A la fraction 
moddrde dc l'ltpiscopat autrichien. 

Amener le Saint-Siege u no penetrer de ces id4es et de cette 
conviction doit 6tre la t&che principnle de tout bon patriote auquel 
les circonstances pcrmettent de faire entendre sa voix k Rome aveo 
quelque suoces. : 

C’est aussi vers ce but quo dnivent tendre tous les efforts de 
Votre Excellence ; ct en retmqunt, comme jo l’iii fait, un tableau exact' 
de la situation, des causes qui Tout anioxuSc et des nioyens de reuiddier 
A certains de ses maux, j’espfcre avoir fourni quelques donndcs utiles. 

Vouillez faire vuloir aupres de Son Eminence le Cai dinal-Senr&aire 
d’Etat toutes les considerations que j’oi ddveloppees, et no negligez 
aucun moyen pour rend re le Saint-Port! aiusi que ses principaux 
Conseillcrs accessible aux vues qui sont exposces daus la present 
depGche. 

Recovez, et<;. 


(signd) Bhukt. 
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c. 

Despatch to Prince Mktternich relative to the 
Franco-German War. 

Copie d’un dcpeche au Prince de Mettemich k Paris, on date 
Vienne, le 11 Juillet 1870. 

Ma lettre du 9 vous a deju indique quel est notre point do vue 
dans la question espagnole et le langage que vous avez k tenir a 
Paris. La gravity toujours cioissante de la situation me fait un 
devoir de revenir encore aujourd’hui Hur ce sujet, afin de bien prdciser 
ma pensce et de vous mettre a tneine de 1’iuterprotcr. 

La seule communication oflieiolle que m’ait faitle chargd d’aflaires 
de France est cello dont parle ma dcpcche ostensible de ce jour. Je 
dois rendre au I)uc de Grainont la justice qu'il ne reclame de nous 
dans cettc piece qu'un concours diplomatique sur lequel il peut 
entiferement compter et dont nous lui avons deja donne des 
temoignages. 

Mais, apriis s’etre acquittc de cette communication, le Marquis 
de Cazaux a ajoute que, par suite dc lettres particulicres qu’il avait 
rogues du Due de Gramont,' il so croyait autorise a in’entretonir ‘ aea- 
demiquement ’ do la question dc guerre. ‘ Notes bien,’ a-t-il dit, 

1 qu’A cot egard je n'ai pas a vous parler au norn de mon Gou verne- 
ment.’ 

Malgre ce pr&unbule, j’ai vu clairement que M. de Cazaux dtait 
charge de Bonder le terrain et de s’assurcr si notre concours n’iruit 
I* 8 au-delk d’une action diplomatique dans le cas ou la guerre 
vieadrait k delator entre la Fiance et la Prusse. Les insinuations 
■d» $l- do Cazaux trouvent d’ailleurs leur commcntaire dans le lan- 
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gage moins ambigu qui vous a tenu par M. Ollivier, auSsi bien 
que par ]e Due de Gramont. 

II est important qu’il n’y ait point de malentendu sur ce point 
entre nous et le Gouvernement frangais. 

Je tiens surtout k co que l’Empereur Napoleon ct ses ministres 
ne se fassent pas 1 ’illusion de croire qu’ils peuvont nous entrainer 
simplement k leur gre au-delk de ce que nous avons promis et 
nu-delk de la limite qui nous est tracee par nos intdrets vitaux 
aussi bien que par notre situation matdrieilc. 

Parlor avec assurance, ainsi que l’aurait fait, selon vos rapports, 
le Due de Gramont dans le conseil des ministres, du corps d’obscr- 
vation que nous placerions en ISolioine, e’est pour le moins s'avancer 
bien hardiment. Rien n’autorise le Due k compter sur uno mesure 
paroille de notre part, et la lay auto nous impose le devoir de ne pas 
laisser le Gouvernoment frnngais faire entrer cette eombinaison 
dans ses calculs. 

Le soul engagement que nous avons eon tract o reciproquement 
consistc a ne pas nous entendre avec unc puissance tierce k l’insu 
I’un de l’autrc. Get engagement, nous le tiendi-ous scrupuleuscment, 
ainsi quo Jo vous le disais dans rna lettre du 9, et la Prance peut, 
eu consequence, etre parfaitement sure que nous ne nouerons derriere 
son dos aucune negociation avec la Prusse ni avec uno autre 
puissance, ce qui est pour elle, en cas de guerre, uno garantie 
importante de securite. Nous nous declarons cn out re lmutement 
les sineeres amis do la France, et le concours de notre action diplo¬ 
matique lui est entierement acquis. Cost lk uu second point qui 
n’est pas a dedaiguer, mais e’est k cela seul que se lioment nos 
engagements positifs. 

Le cas de guerre a bien etc discute dans des pourparlers. Toute- 
fois, rien n’a cte arrPtc, et memc si on voulait donner une valour 
plus reelle aux projets restes a l’dtat d’cbauche et qui, ne l’oublions 
pas, avaieut pour but dcclard non les preparatifs d’une guerre, mais 
le nmiutien de la paix, ainsi qu’aux observations ^changes, on ne 
saurait en tirer la consequence que nous serions tenus k une demon¬ 
stration armee des qu'il convient k la France de nous le demander. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeller qu’en examinant les dventUaUtes 
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de guerre nous avons toujours declare que nous nous ongagerions 
volontiers k entrer activenient en scfene si la Bussie prennit le parti 
de la Prusse, mais que si celle-ci seule etait en guerre avee la France, 
nous nous rdservions le droit de rcster neutres. 

J’admettais bien et j'adinots encore que telles circoustances peu- 
vent se presenter ou notre inti?ret memo nous coimuandcrait do sortir 
d‘une attitude de stricte neutral ite, mais je me suis toujours posi- 
tivement refuse k contracter, sous ee rapport, un engagement. J’ai 
revendique alors, eomine je revendique maintenont, uno entiero 
liberte d’actiou pour l’empire austro-liongrois, et si j’ai mainteuu 
avec fermete co point quand il s’agissait de signer un traiti? d’allianee, 
je dois moins quo jamais me considt?rer coniine ayant les mains liecs 
aujourd’hui oil un traite n’a pas etc coticlu. 

Cette argumentation mo parait elaire et irrefutable. Je no 
conccvrais pas que l’Empereur Napoli-on ou le Due de Gramont pflt 
interpreter autremeut eo qui s’est dit alors et nous regurder eomine 
engages it une demonstration armie. 

Je vais d’ailleurs plus loin, et je dirai t|ue mimic si nous avions 
promis un eoncours materiel on cas de gourre outre la France et la 
Prusse, ee n’aurait jamais ite que eomine le corollairc d'une, jiolitique 
suivic d’un commun accord. Jamais nous liiuirions songi et aueun 
jjjtat ne songerait jamais ii se mettro vis-a-vis d’un autre dans uno 
situation de dipciidance telle qu'il dut prendre les annes uniquement 
selon lo lion plaisir de l'autre. L’Einjiercur Napoleon nous a promis 
do venira notre seeours si nous itions attaquis par la Prusse, mais saus 
douto il ne se eroit pas obligi d’emboiter le pas demure nous s'il 
nous prend fantaisie de dielaror la guerre, a la Prusso sans son 
assentiment. 

Mais la France, alliguora-t-on, n’est pas, dans la circoustance 
actuellc, l’agresseur. C'est la Prusse qui provoque la guerre, si olio 
ne retire pas la candidature du Prince do 11 ohemollem. 

Ceci est un point qu’il cst indispensable d’examincr. Je veux 
m’expliquer k cet dgard avee une entierc since rite et eu veritable 
' ami de la France. 

Dans tous nos pourparlers confidentiels avec le Gouverncment 
. frangais nous avons toujours pris pour point dc depart que nous 
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voulions avant tout lo maintien de la paix, et quo nous n’aurions 
recours & la guerre quo si elle etait ndcessnire. L’est-olle dans la 
cas present t Elle le deviendra peut-etre, ruais assurdment oe sent 
du en grande partie k l’attitude prise d&s le principe par la France, 
car la candidature du Prince de Iiohenzollem n’etait pas un fait de 
nature k mcner par lui-meuio a cette consequence. 

Quo la France ne ffit pas restco indid't'rente k cet incident, rien 
do plus juste. Qu’elle y vit d’abord un manque dc proc4dd k son 
dgard et par consequent uue atteintc a sa dignity, rien de plus na¬ 
tural. Qu’elle declare ses interets menaces par l’avcnement d’un 
Prince prussien au trone d’Espogne, c’cst encore la un fait contre 
lequel il n’y aurait rien a redire. 11 y avait on ceci 1’occasion 
d’engagcr une catnpagne diplomatique ou la France avait la partie 
fort belle, ou la Prusse ct l’Espagnc ctaicnt dvidcounent dans leur 
tort, et oil l’Europe aurait etc toute disposue a se mettro du c6td 
dc la France et a uxerccr sur les deux autres puissances uue pras- 
sion qui aurait cu pour resultat soit de douucr paciiiquenicnt une 
ample satisfaction aux iutdrets fran^ais, soit d’assurer au Gouveme- 
nient frangais un grand ascendant moral si, cette satisfaction lui 
dtant refusee, il etait contraint a prendre les armes. 

11 aurait fallu exposer a l’Espagne dans un language ferine niais 
mesurc quel les ctaicnt les exigences evidcutes de l’intdret de la 
France, lies declarations analogues auraieut etc d ounces aux cabinets 
strangers, et coux-ci se seraient ccrtaincineut empresses d’offrir a la 
France un concours actif pour detoumer cette cause de compli¬ 
cation. 

La Prusse, sans etro prise directemcnt a partir par la France, 
aurait probablemcut cede, et la France aurait eu tout l’honneur et 
lc profit de cottc canipague. Si, uontrairenieut k toute attente, la 
Prusse persistait a ne pas faire rctirer au Prince de Hoberueollern sa 
candidature, malgre les conseils de l’Europe, la guerre s’ouvrait dans 
les conditions morales les plus favoraliles a la France. 

Le Uouvernenicut frau^ais ne s’est pas conform d, dfes le ddbut, • 
au plan que je viens d’esquisscr. Ses premieres manifestations ne 
portent pas le earaotere d’uue action diplomatique; elles sont bien 
plutdt une veritable declaration de guerre adressde k la « 
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en des terms qui jottent l'timotion dans toute FEurope, et lui 
font oroire ois&nent au dessin pri'in^diti; d’amener la gaerre 
& tout prix. 

. Le langagc public des ministres framjais, suiri de pniparatifs 
de guerre immediats, rend la rctrnite difficile aux Prussiens aussi 
bien qu’aux Espagnols, et ne facilite pas aux cabinets la t&che de 
s’interposer en faveur des inti ! r6ts franyais. Nous aim on s encore k 
espdrer que l’affaire pourra entrer dans une voie plus conforms au 
point de vuo diplomatique, et quo la France n’en obtiendra pas 
moins un success eclatant. 

Cependant les apparcnces indiquent un pou trop clairemnnt qu’il 
y a desir, de la part de la France, de cherchor querello aux Prus- 
siens et de tirer parti dans ce but du premier pretexts qui so pre- 
sentc. Les details quo me donnent. vos rapports no peuvenl que 
confirmer cette appreciation, et j’avouo francbeuient quo jo vois dans 
la manicre dont cetto affaire a <ite ent.amoe a Paris un motif serieux 
pour nc pas sortir d’une certaino reserve. 

En effet, si cost siniplenient avec passion qu’on abordo k Paris 
de cette fin,ion la question de la candidature Holienzollem, cette con- 
duite li’est pus de nature k nous inspirer de la confianec dans l’avenir 
et ii nous donner le desir de nous emharquer sous de pareils auspices. 
Si ce n’est pis entrainement, il y a done dessein preeoncerte de pro- 
voquer la guerre, et ceci est contraire a tout ce dont nous ritions 
convenus. Dans ce cas, je comprendrais encore moins que l’on compt&t 
sur notre concours. 

On trouvera peut-f'trc k Paris ce langagc severe, main je le 
crois dicte par une sincere amitie pour la France, aussi bien quo 
par nia sollicitude pour las intcrets <jui me sont con lies. Prdcisez 
bien, comine je l’ai fait, la portee de nos engagements; assures que 
nous les tiendrons, mais ne caches pas quo nous nous Kentons d’autant 
moins portds k les depasser que nous no pouvons approuver la pre¬ 
cipitation avec loquelle on pose, sans n«5cessit<5 (Svidente et en nous 
prdvenant si peu, la question de guerre. 

D’ailleurs, en dehors de ces considerations politiques, il y a des 
raisons mat4rielles qui ne nous pennottruient pas do prendre une at- 
tituda belliqueuse. Le Due de Gramont nous a vu de trop prfcs pour 
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s’y tromper. Mfirae si nous le voulions, nous ne pourrions pas mettre 
aussi subitement sur pied des forces respectables. 

Les sacrifices et les efforts que cela exigcrait sont tels qu'il 
faudrait, pour les iinposnr au pays, des motifs bien autrement pres- 
sants que ceux qu’on pourrait invoquer aujourd’hui. 

Nous n’avons jamais dissimulc le besoin impdiieux que nous 
avons do la pnix. Si la France trouve i’occasiou actuelle favorable. 
pour entrer en campagne, si elie se sent en mesure de demployer dfes- 
&-prdsent toutes ses forces, nous ue pouvons en dire autant pour 
noire part. Ce n’est pas du jour au lendemain que nous pouvons 
passer ainsi k l’action, ct Topiniou du pays tout entier se soulevorait 
contre le gouverncment s’il se jetait tete baissec dans les perils d’une 
guerre aussi imprdvuc. II faudrait, en tout cas, que cctte (Sven- 
tualite se prdsentfit comme une exigence indispensable de la situa¬ 
tion, et personno ne voudrait aujourd’hui admettro chez nous 
1’existcnce de cette exigence. 

Je no dis pas que telles eventuality ne puissent se presenter 
qui nous amenent k intervenir dans une lutte engageo sur une 
question d’influcuce entre la France et la Prusse; raais h coup sur 
ce n’ost pas au ddbut do la lutte qui s’engage aujourd’hui qu’on 
trouvera Tempire austro-hongrois dispose a y entrer. Une attitude 
bienveillanto pour la France, la resolution de ne pas s’entendre avec 
une autre puissance, voili, tout cc que le gouvernement de l’Empereur 
pent promettre aujourd’hui, s’il ne veut pas etre dementi par le 
sentiment general. 

Pdnetrcz-vous bien des considerations que j’expose dans cette 
lettre. Je tn’on remets a vous avec confiance pour les faire valoir 
aupres de qui de droit. II ne faut pas qu’on s’abuse sur ce que 
nous voulons et surtout sur ce que nous pouvons faire. On est en 
train de s’ongagcr a Paris dans une bienne grosse partie. On s’est 
peut-fitre deji trop avance pour reculer, ct, dans ce cas, votre tftohe 
pi-incipale doit etre do veillcr k ce qu’on ne so m^pronne pas sur nos 
intentions, qui sont sinebrement amicales pour la France, mais qui 
restent sans doute au-dessous de ce qu’on espere sans trop de 
motif. . 

Nos services sont acquis dans une certoine mesure, mais cette 
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menure ne sera pas dEpassee, a moins quo les dvenements ne nous 
y portent, et nous ne songeons pas 4 nous precipiter duns la guerre 
uniquement parce quo cela conviendmit 4 la France. Faire accepter 
cette situation 4 l’Empereur Napoleon et 4 ses ministres, sans provo- 
quer lcur mdcontentenient, voi!4 la difficult^ qui vous attend et dont 
je compte sur votre sfele ct votre influence porsonelle pour triompher. 
II ne faut pas qu’uu acces de mauvaise humeur contro l’Autriche 
prepare une dc ces Evolutions subites auxquclles la France nous a 
malheureusemcnt uu peu trop habitues. 

C’est 14 un ecu oil dangereux qu'il s’agit deviter; faites done 
sonner aussi haut quo possible la valeur de uos egagcuicnts tels 
qu’ils existent rEcllement et notre fidelity 4 les respecter, aiin que 
l’Empereur Napoleon ne s’entende pas lout-4-coup 4 nos depens avec 
une autre puissance, ce quo d'ailleurs nous crayons impossible, puis- 
que ce scrait contaire aux engagements reciproques. Insisted sur la 
reciprocity cn cc qui conccriie co point ct ayez en outre les yeux 
bieu ouverts. O’est 14 ma dernifere et ma principale recommendation. 

(signe) Bkust. 
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Correspondence relative to the Franco-German 

War. 

Copie d’une lettre partieuliisre du Comte de Roust au Due do 
Gramont, k Paris, cn date de Vienne le 4 janvier 1873. 

Monsieur le Due! 

La lettre quo vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresscr, on rdponse 
k la mienne du 20 du inois passd, no m’est parvenue que le 31, notre 
ambossade I’ayant retenue fautc d’une occasion afire. Je m’empresse 
de vous on offrir mes remerciments. 

Je ne me plains pas de publications que vous avez jugdes 
opportunes. II ost vrai qu’ellos devaient m'cesaairement provoquer 
une poldinique regrettable avoc laquelle, dans ma position actuelle, 
il m’dtait ditlicile d’entrer en lutte ; aussi v suis-je restd complfetement 
dtranger. Mais comnie j’ai la conviction d’avoir consciencieusement 
reinpli mes devoirs envers mon souverain et mon pays, et que j’ai 
la satisfaction de vous entendre dire, comme vous le faites dans la 
premiere dos lettres publides par les journaux, que l’attitude de 
'1’Autriehe dtait sympathiquo et loyale, j’ai aussi la certitude que 
cet incident n’aura servi ni k compromettre les bons rapports de ■ 
mon pays avecl’Allemagne, ni k refroidir les sentiments de sympathie 
et d’estime qu’on nous a gardds en Prance. Et e’est 1A 1’essentieL 

Jo ne vous dissimule pas quo moi j’ai dgalement dprouvd un. 
sentiment de surprise. C’est que je n’ai pu m’empScher de me souvenir 
de la visitc que vous avez bien voulu me faire k Londres. Nous 
avons beaucoup causd des dvenements de 1870, et vous m’avez dit. 
sans rdserve que vous aviez compris notre manitre d’agir, et vous ne 
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' tn’cn faites pas de reproehes ; mais convenes que vous en mettez, 
^ involontairemcnt sans doute, dans la bouche de ceux qni vous 
entendent. Et lo reproche eBt-il permis? Positivement non, 

Permettez-moi d’abord de vous faire observer quo lcs paroles 
souligndes dans votre premiere lettre, ot qui se retrouvent dans une 
des nVienncs dcrites apres la declaration de guerre, ne pouvuient 
dtre unarguinentcontre ee que Monsieur le Prdsidcnt de la liopublique 
se souvientavoir entendu a Vienne, puisque ce passiigo de sa deposition 
se rapporte claireinent k lVpoquex ou nous avions l'lionneur do vous 
y voir oomtno Ambassadeur. Voillt pourquoi, Monsieur lc Due, je 
vous ai demands aussitot la date du document auquel vous faisez 
allusion, car il dtait impossible qu’il appartlnt au temps de votre 
ambassadc. II ost ccpeudant triss-essentiel de rclever les dates, cor 
si vous aviez etd, coininc Ambassadeur ii Vienne, autorise a tenir, 
eotnnio vous lc dites, ee memo langage k votre gouvernement, il 
s’ensuivrait (pie nous aurions encourage la France a faire la guerre, 
tandis que e’est. le contraire qtie nous avous fait. 

Je vois par une. seconde lettre, publico par les journaux, que 
vous appelej; l’attontion sur le mot ‘ repeter,’ qui prouverait qu’un 
langage idcnfiqne avait etc teuu auterieurmuent par le Prince de 
Mettcmicli. Jo vous en demande pardon ; mais n'cst-ce pas un peu 
jouer sur les mots ? J1 me serait permis d’objocter que le mot lepdter 
no s’emploio pas seulcment dans lc sons do la redite, mais encore, et 
surtoul en formes de diplomatic, pour engager quelqu’un a dire k un 
tiers ce qu’on flit, k lui-mcme. 

Rien ensuite ne prouverait, en admettant memo votre inter¬ 
pretation, que la ineme chose ait ete dite antcricurnmcut k la dd- 
claration de guerre. Maisjen’ai besom d’aucune subtilite. Puisque 
vous dites que. le Prince de Mettcmicli, tidcle a sen instructions, n’a 
jamais teuu un autre langage, je premls la liberte do vous envoyer 
ci-joint copic d’une depechc qui lui fut adrossee dans le moment 
ddcisif, et je suis bien sur quo notro ambassadeur, fidulc k ses in¬ 
structions, n’a pas ouhlid d'y conformer son langage. 

Maintennnt passons succiuctemeut en revue ce qui est intervenu 
entre les deux gouverncments. 

Vous me rappelez une ndgociation de ces amides 1809 et 1870 
VOL. II Z 
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D-’abord, ce que vous avcz en vue u’appartient pas—voilh : ce qq'il 
est encore important de constater—4 1869 et 1870, raais 4 1S6& 
et 1869. Ensuite, je ne crois pas quc le mot de udgociation y salt 
applicable. U ne udgociation aurait <Ste confide aux ambassades. IV y' 
a eu des dchanges d’iddes ct dc projets, et vous voudrez bien you* 
rappelcr que c’dtait a nm demandc que jo fus uutorisd & vous en 
donner connaissanco lors de votre entree au ministcre. Cette eorre- 
sponduncc, rovotue d'uu caractere. tout privd, fut terminee en 1869 
sans avoir abouti; il n’y a eu absolumcnl rien de signd; mais, 
coinine vous avez du vous en convaincrc par sa lecture, troLs points 
la caractdrisaient. L’cntento avait un caraetero ddfensif ct uu but 
pacifique; il devait y avoir dans toutes les questions diplomatiques 
une politique commune, ct l’Autriche se reservait de declarer sa 
neutralite dans le cas ou la Franco se verrait forede de £aire la 
guerre. 

Vous conviendrcz quo nous nous souimes couformds au troisieme 
point, et ce u’est pas nous qui avons ddvid des deux autres. Mais, 
je le rdpdto, rien n’a dtd eonclu, ce qui est pout-etre regrettable; car 
si on avait sigud, la ndeessite de nous faire intorvenir dans l'action 
diplomatique aurait, j’aime a le croire, ccrtainement empuchd la guerre. 

Le seul engagement qui en soit resultd, sans toutefois avoir 
jamais etc revfstu dc la forme d’uu traitd, consistait dans une prom esse 
rdeiproque d(; no pas s’cutendro avec une troisieme puissance a l’iusu 
l’un de 1’autre. 

Vous verrez par 1’annoxe ddja citde, portant la date du 11 juillet 
1870, que nous nous sommes souvenus dc cet engagement, qu’il 
n’ou existait pas d’autre, mais que uous nous sommes plu a l’inter- 
prdter dans son application large, en prouiettunt le concours de notra 
action diplomatique. 

Or, le possugo que vous avez citd prend expressdinent pour point 
de ddpart ‘la fiddlitd a nos engagements,’et e’est en se rappelant 
ceux-ci tels que je vlens de les preoiscr qu’il faut apprecier la portde 
rdello des deux lettres dont vous avez fait mention. 

Je ne sais 4 quoi so rapporteut vos paroles lorsqu’enlin vous. 
rappelez la ndgociation d’un traitd d’alliance ddfensive et offensive 
contre la Frusse, qui aurait dtd ndgocie entre la France et l’Autriche 
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depuiB plusieurs moia;—ce que je sais, c’ost que la proposition 
nous en a 4te aeulcment fait apres la declaration de la guerre, et 
que, pour des raisons qu’il est inutile de rappoler, nous l’avons 
ddclinde sans hesitation et liien avant que les hostilities eussent 
commence. 

. (Test parce que nous nous trouvions dans cette impdrieuse 
necessity que nous nous sommes efforeds k rendre notre neutrality 
acceptable k la France sans quo pour cola on ait pu conclurc que 
nous lui offrions notre intervention arinde. 

II est done claircment utabli quo lorsquo la France a declare la 
guerre, pas uri mot n’avait dtd dit ni dcrit qui out autorise k compter 
sur le concours militaire de l’Autriche; et en conscience, Monsieur le 
Due, la guerre une fois duclarde, cos lettres du 21 juillct vous ont 
elles sdrieusoment fait penser alors que vous pouvicz mettre en ligne 
de compto une intervention de I’Autriche k main amide?—Vous 
6tes reste aux affaires plusieurs seinainos encore pendant que les 
dvfenemculs de la guerre so sont rapidement succddds, et veuillez done 
me citer un tdldgrannne ou une dopeclie partio pour Vienuo pour 
rappeler k 1’Autricho ses engagements et pour Iiftter ses operations 
militaires. 

Assurdment, Monsieur le Due, telle n’a pas dtd alors votre pensde 
airisi quo l’a fait votre successeur Monsieur le Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvorgnc, qui so trouvait au courant de tout ce qui avait dtd dit 
et dcrit, et qui avait parfaitement jugd k Vienne la situation du 
premier coup d’reiJ, vous avez reconnu qu'il n’y avait k attendrc do 
I’Autriche qu'une action bieuvcillautc aupres des neutres, et k cette 
t&che-li. nous n’avous point failli. 

Agrees etc. etc. 

(signd) Beust. 


A Son Excellence le Comte me Bkust, etc., etc. 


Paiuh lk 8 janvier 1803. 


Monsieuh le Comte ! 

J’ai re$u la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’dcrire 
en rdponse k la inienne du 21 ddcetnbrc, et je regrette que cette 
dernifere ne vous soit parveuue que dix jours apr&s avoir dt 6 6c rite. 
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Ce ddlai, comme vows avez pu vous en convaincre, est inddpendant 
de rna volont<5. 

J’ai lu avez toufce 1’attention qu’elles mdritent leg observations 
que vons ont suggdrdos les rdccntes publications que les circonstances 
m'ont imposdes bien k regret; il me scinble y trouver la trace de 
quelqun malentcndu sur la nature et la portoc de mes affirmations, 
et je crois devoir au bon souvenir de nos anciennes relations de ne 
laisser subsister h cet egard aucune equivoque. 

Muis, avant d'aller plus loin, je dois vous preveuir que je 
n’accepte en quoi que ee soit la responsabilite tie tout ce qui se dit 
ou s’dcrit autour do mes paroles. Jc ne roponds que de mon propre 
langage. 

Je crois superflu de vous assurer que ce n’est pas le ddsir d’une 
justification pcrsonnelle qui m’a inis la plume k la main. S’il en 
eut dtd ainsi, je n’aurai pas, pendant deux ans de suite, gnrdd un. 
silence que je n’avais aucune envie de rompre. 

L'incident a dte provoqud par le retentissement du langage in- 
tempcrant et inexact de Monsieur Thiemqu’il devenait ndcessaire 
pour 1’honneur de la France d’arrftter aux passage. 

Cola posd, vous rcmarqucroz que je n’ai jamais pnitendu que vous 
nous aviez encourage a faire la guerre. J'admcts parfaitement, parce 
que e’est la verite, que vous nous en aviez dissuade jusqu’au moment 
ou vous avez envoyd Paris Monsieur le Comte Vitzthum; je n’ai 
aucune difficult^ h reconna.it re quo, In 13 juiilet, vous nous avez rndme 
conscillc de nous tenir pour satisfaits de la renonciation du Prince 
de Hobenzollern dans les tenues ou elle s’dtait produitc le 12. Et 
j’y ajoute que je no doute pas qu’il vous ait etc fort pdnible d’ap- 
prendre que cettc circonstance n’avait pas suffi pour cteindre le 
conllit franco-prussien. 

Je mconnais aussi que les promesses de concours dont j’ai citxS 
la fornmle sont posterieures h la declaration de guerre, et enfin, je 
termine ces uveux on declarant qu’en mon 4tne ot conscience je ne 
puis adresser aucun reproclie au Gouvemcment autrichien au sujet 
de la ligne de conduite qu’il a tonue k l’dgard de la France, «t qui 
lui a etc imposde par les dvfcnements. Je ne suis pas en mesure 
d’apprdcier la nature des bons rapports qui existent maintenant entre 
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le cabinet de Vienne et celui de Berlin; mais, coinme l’incident qui 
nous occupe n’a rien mis en lumiere qui ue fut counu & Berlin, il 
est Evident qu'il n’a rien pu coinpromettre de ce cfltd; et quant k ee 
qui nous concerue, la nution frnmpiise tie peut voir dans cus in¬ 
formations que de nouveau x motifs de sympathie et d'estime pour 
l’Autriche. Et, romrne vous le dites avec raison, Monsieur le Couitc, 
e’est 14 l’esscnticl. 

Vous me ruppcle/. qu’uyaut eu I’honnour de vous voir a Londres 
en 1871, nous nvions lieaueoup cause des eveneineuts de 1870, et 
qu’alors je vous avais dit sans reserve que j’uvais compris votre 
maniere d'agir et quo je no vous avais adressd uuuun reproebe. Vos 
souvenirs sont tres-exacts. .Je u’uvais alors et je n’ai encore au- 
jourd’hui aucun reproclie a vous adressor. Quant au laugage que 
vous apretd Monsieur Tliiors, il est bien nature! quejone vous eu aio 
pas par Id a Londres, car je no le connaissuis pas, et je u’en ui dt<5 
infornie qu’au comiueneement du mois dernier pur la publication de 
son etrunge deposition. 

J'dcarte pour le moment toute controverso sur les negociations 
de 18G8, 1869 et 1870. Cela n’oll'rirait aucun avantage; je me borne 
seulemcut a vous rappel or que ces negociations, dont vous ffltes le 
premier u m’iustruirc, ctaieut resides ‘ouvertes' (e'est le mot textuel) 
en 1869, et qu'elles out servi de base et de point do depart au 
traitd qui a etc ndgocie a la fin de juillet 1870 eu vue de la guerre 
et de la cooperation de 1’Autriclie a cctto guerre. Bone la date de 
1870 trouve sa place correcte et Idgitiiue ii cdtd des dates autdrieures 
de 1868 et 1869. 

J’aflirmc deux choses: 

La premiere, e’est que pendant que j’dtais auibassadeur k Vienne 
vous ne m’avcz pas dit qu’il ue fallait laisser au Couvcrnemeut 
imperial aucuue illusion, et le bien convaiucre au contraire que s’ij 
s’engageait dans la guerre l’Autriche ne le suivrait pas. 

Cette affirmation, jc la maintiens avee uue certitude parfoite qui 
s’appuie non pas seulcinent sur la mdinoire qui est cependant tres- 
sfire, mais aussi sur les notes que j’ai conservdes. Je n’ai jamais eu, 
Monsieur le Comte, une seule conversation avec vous, fut-elle de 
quelques minutes, que je n’en ai ecrit la substance, et souvent les 
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mots eux-m§mes avant la fin de la joumde. Aussi, je sttis certain 
de ce que j’avance quand je declare que vous ne m’avez pas terra i 
Vienne le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

Nous avons sonvent parld de la guerre, nous etions d’accord pour 
ne pas la desirer, et nous rcconnaissions qu’il se faisoit en Allemagne 
un travail qu’il dtait de l’intdrct de 1’Autriche corame de la Prance 
de ne pas interromprc. Nous avons quclquefois envisage l’eventualitd 
de la guerre cn thfese gdndralo, ot je vois dans mes notes qu’alors 
vous me reprdsentiez combien il serait desirable que la guerre, si 
elle devenait udeessaire, naquit d’une cause non-nllemande, qu’elle prit 
naissance, par example, au sujot do quclquo question orientale, de 
manifere k laisser it l’Autricho toute sa libertd d’action pour la part 
qu’clle serait appeldc a y prendre. Je suppose que vos souvenirs 
seront ici d’accord avec les miens; rnais quant aux paroles que Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers aplacdcs dans votre bouche, je n’eu vois aucunc trace, si 
ce n’est dans cette depochc dcrite par vous le 11 juillet 1870 il Monsieur 
1’Ambassadeur d’Autricho, etdont je viens de prendre connaissance 
pour la premiere fois, dans la copie quo vous avezbicn voulu m'envoyer. 

Lh, en effet, jo vois que vous cliargez Monsieur l’ambassadeur de 
nous enlover toute illusion et de nous faire entendre avec nidnage- 
munt que nous ne devons pas compter sur votre concours. 

Ghcrchant toujours de prdfdrence les explications qui n'aboutissent 
pas ii des rdsultats extremes, je me fais l'idde qu’il se sera dtnbli dons 
les esprits quelquc confusion involontairc entre le langago dcrit le 
11 juillet 1870 et le langage parld pendant les anndes prdeddentes. 

Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs qua, pendant le cours de ma mission k 
Vienne, se soit presentd une seule occasion oii 1’Autriclic ait dtd mise 
en demeure de se prononcer sur ses dispositions ii faire la guerre, et 
je n’ai janmis eu k rdclaracr de vous son concours, rntsme eventuel, 
k cet effet. Ainsi done, je le repute ct le maintiens forinellement, 
vous ne m’nvez jamais, pendant quo j’dtais ambassadeur it Vienne, 
tenu le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

J’apprcnds aujourd’hui que vous l’avez dcrit plus tard au Prince . 
de Metternich, dans cette depdche du 11 juillet que vous venez de 
m’envoyer et que jo ne connaissais pas, pireeque Monsieur l’Am- 
balsadeur d'Autriche ne nous l’a jamais montrde. 
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Je voia en effet, dans la copio que vous venez de m’adresser, 
que vous recoin mandez k Monsieur l’Ambassadour d’Autriche 
d’employor son zfeleet son influence pour fairo accepter vos reserves & 
Sa Majeste et a ses Ministres, sans provoquer lour mcconben tement, 
et je trouve dans cctte communication tardive la clef d'uno situation 
qui nous causa pendant quelques jours d’assez stSrieuses preoccupations. 
•II se fit nlors entro vous. Monsieur I’Ambossatleur d’Autriche, et moi 
un eehange d'explications vcrltales et oolites qui eut pour effet de 
dissiper ce quo vous avez appeld des malenteudus regrottables. 
Monsieur le Comto de Vitzthum vint k Paris, ct aussitCt s’effacfsrent 
toutes les traces de la froideur qu’avaient naturellement engondrtSe 
vos reserves, bien que Monsieur I’Ambassadeur dAutricluy suivant 
vos instructions, n'eut riou negligd pour en adoucir [’expression. 

Monsieur de Yitztlium voitl'Enipercur, il cause avec moi, rctoume 
k Vienne, ct e’est aussitfit apres son rctour quo vous derives, le 
20 juillet, ces mots: 

‘Le Comte Vitzthum a rendu comptc k notre auguste maitre du 
message verbal dont l’Emporeur Napoleon a daignd le charger. Oes 
paroles impdrialcs, ainsi quo les eclaircissements que Monsieur lc Due 
de Grauiont a bien voulu y ajouter, onl fait disparaitro toute 
possibility d’un inaleidendu quo l’imprcvu de cctte guerre soudaine 
aurait pu faire naitre. Vcuillez clone repdter k Sa Mnjcstd ct li ses 
Ministres que, fbleles a nos engagements tcls qu’ils ont ctd consignds 
dans les lettres echangccs l’anndc derniere entre les deux Souverains, 
nous considdrons la cause dc la France comme la ndtre, ct quo 
nous contribucrons au sneers de ses armes dans les limites du 
possible.’ 

Je renonce bien volonticrs k clonncr au mot de rdpetor la signifi¬ 
cation qui, dites-vous, ne lui appartierit pas; mais, d’un autre c6td, 
je ne puis ui’empccher de relever la difference radicalc qui cxiste 
ontre 1’attitude du cabinet dc Vienne le 20 juillet, et celle qu’il 
panussait vouloir prendre lc 11 clans ce document inedit et iuconnu 
que vous venez de porter a ma connaissance. Comment se fait-il 
. que le 13 juillet, k la reception de cettc d^pecho (du 11), Monsieur 
l’Ambassadeur d’Autriche ne m’ait fait aucune communication du 
genre de celle qu’il m’a faite il 24, a la reception de votro d4pfiche 
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du 20 1 Pourquoi no m’avait-il pas luisso cette preiniete dtipfiche, 
comrao il m’a laisso la seconde 1 

Je no me charge pas do repoudre cn ce moment & cette question, 
mais je constate que le 24 juillet j’avnis dans mes mains la declaration 
qu’il n'existait plus do malcntendu entro nous ct le cabinet do Vienne, 
et, de plus, la promesse foriucllc qu’il contribucrait au succes de nos 
armes dans la mesurc du possible. G’est lit ma seconde affirmation ; 
et, vous cn convicndrcz, olle est intliscutable. 

S’agissait-il do contrihuer au succes de nos armes d’une fayon 
platonique, si jc puis m’expriiucr ainsi, par des voeux sympnthiques, 
sans jamais tirer l’cpee 1 Jo crois qu’il est difficile do l’admettre, et 
d’ailleurs, vous aviez pris 1c soiu de nous rassurer k cct ogard, car 
vous ajoutiez plus loin : 1 Dans ccs circonstances, lc mot neutrality 
que nous pronoinjons, non sans regret, nous est impost! par une 
necessity impcricuse et par uue appreciation logiquo de nos interets 
solidaires. Mais cette neutrality n’est qu’un inoycii, le moyen de nous 
rapprocher du but veritable do notre politique, le soul moyeu de 
completer nos annements sans nous exposer a une attaque soudaine, 
soit do la Prusse, soit do la Russie, avaut d'etre en mesurc dc nous 
defendre.’ Et le soir du memo jour (24 juillet), Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadcur d’Aulricbe, prdcisant d’advantago cette question des ariue- 
mcnls, m’iufonuait par ccrit que, dans l’etat oil la guerre avait sur- 
pris l’Autriche, il no lui serait pas possible d'entrer en campagne 
avaut lc commencement de septembre. 

Enfin, liien que la promesse do concours ressorto suffisamment 
de ce qui precede, et qu’en verite il me semblo superllu d’insister 
davantage, je vous rappcllerai ce qui s’est passt? lorsque Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Vitzthuin revint a Paris, et qu’alors, de concert avec 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Autriehr, il posa avec moi les bases, les 
articles monies dc ce troito, qui dedaruit nettement que la neutrality 
arnde des puissances contractautes otait destineo k se transformer en 
cooperation effective avee la Franco contre la Prusse. 

Je vous rappellerai quo ce sent les represeutants de 1’Autriche, 
vos propres plenipo tent iai res et mondataires, qui ont suggerd le mode 
de cette transformation de la neutrality armce en cooperation effective, 
et que ce mode consistait, une fois prot, a reclanier de la Prusse, sous 
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forme d’ultimatum, l’engagemcnt de ne ricn entreprondre contre lo 
status quo ddfini par le traits de Prague. Les ndgociateurs autrichiens 
disaient alors, avec raison, que lo refus do la Prusse etait certain ct 
qu’il deviendrait lo signal des hostility combindes. 

Et inaintenant, Monsieur lo Comte, vous mo demanded si les 
communications du 20 juillet, ou, pour parlor plus correctcmcut, du 
24 juillet, jour ou je los ai revues, ont pu me faire * penser sdrieuse- 
ment que nous devions mettre on ligne de compte uno intervention 
de l’Autriclie k main anneo ’ 1 Mais je ne puis faire autremont que 
de vous retourner la menie question. 

Du moment ou l’Autriche promet de contribucr au succcs de nos 
armes; quand 1’Autriche nous oxplique quo la neutralitd qu’elle 
proclame n'est qu’un inoyon, quo ootte neutralite n’est que lo nioyeu 
de completer ses armemeuts pour so rapproehcr du but veritable de 
sa politique, lequel but est de contribuer au sucees do nos armes; 
quand son Ambassadeur lu’derit que les armces autriohicnnes ne 
pourront entrer on eampagno que dans los premiers jours de soptembre; 
quand les plcuipotentiaircs autriohiens plaeont dans uu tniitd ndgocid 
on ma prescuce et avec uiou concours un article portant que la 
neutralite armoe dos puissances contractantes est dcstinoe a ctre 
transformce on cooperation effective avec la France eontro la Prusse : 
quand cos memos plcuipotentiaircs suggeront les premiers la municre 
de proceder diplumutiquement a ccttc transformation quo doiveut 
suivro les hostilities ; o est moi qui vous le demande scriousement, 
Monsieur le Comte, quo devious-nous penser] 

Vous ajoutes * qudtant reste aux affaires plusieurs semainos 
encore pendant que les cvcucinents de la guerru sc sout rupidemeut 
succdde, je n’ai envoyc a Vienno ni un telcgramme, ni uuc dcpcche 
pour rappcler it J’Autricho ses engagements ot pour hater ses 
operations militaircs,’ et vous en conduez que je no pouvais croire 
serieusement k la cooperation d'une armoe autrichicnnc. 

Bappeler k 1’Autriche ses promcsscs, quand nous nous buttions, 
quelques jours apres les avoir reyues! J’avoue quo l’idee ne m’en 
est mdme pas venue. 

. Mais si vous croyez que je n’aie pas eorit a notre Ambossadeur 
de recourir k tous les moyens en son pouvoir pour hater vos opifra- 
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tions militaires, vous fites dans uno grande erreur, et j’ai sons les 
ycux les minutes do plusieurs depeches, entre autres de celles que jet 
Ini ai adressees le 27 et 1c 31 juillet et lc 3 aoftt, qui n’avaient pas 
d’autre objet. 

Je lie doutais pas dcs intentions de l’Autriche ; je n’en donte pas 
d’avantage aujourd’liui, et j’ai la conviction que si nos revers, aussi 
soudains qu’imprcvus, n’avaient rendu son concours impossible, ce 
concours nous eut cite domic coniine il nous avait etc proiuis; j'avnis, 
je l’avoue, un peu moins dc coufiancc dans la promptitude de sob 
prdparatifs, bicn que je rcgussc h cet egard de personnagcs tres-com- 
pd tent us, des informations rassurantes. 

Je tormiuc, Monsieur lc Comte, cette lettre dcjii trop longue, en 
protestant de nouveau contrc toutc idee do reproelie et do rdcrimin- 
ation. Je maintiens mes deux affirmations, nmis rieu n’ost plus loin 
de ma pensde que dc vouloir faire un grief soit au Gouvernenient im¬ 
perial et royal, soit a vous-nieme de la conduitc politique de l’Autriche 
opres nos desustres. Ce serait. manquer au plus liaut dugru de sens 
pratique et memo d'i'quitd tjuo de s’etonner du temps d’arret qui a 
itiS la consequence dc nos defaites successives et surtout de nos 
desordres intcriours. Je diini mCme, qu’il y aurnit de noire part une 
certainc ingratitude ii no pas contiaitro qu’entre toutes les puissances 
l’Autriclic a etc la dernioro a nbondouner completeiuent la France. 

J'ai trop lougtemps reside a Vienne pour lie pas appreeier toute 
la difference, toute la distance qui separent l’Autriclie etson Gouver- 
ncment de eotte phalange dc jouniaux payes par la Prusse, ct dont 
plus d’uue fois vous ave/. deplore avec moi, vcrlialemcnt ou par (Serit, 
la vunaJitu et 1'absence de patriotisme. Nous lc savons en France, 
les sympathies dc la veritable Autriche nous ont suivi au-delk de 
nos revers, ot nous ne serious degages de la reconnaissance quo du 
jour ou il nous sorait demontre que son Gouvernoment cherche & 
rdpudicr aujourd’liui les sentiments qu’il professait jadis. ' . 

Je regretto, Monsieur le Comte, d'avoir donn<5 k ma reponse un. 
devcloppement aussi considerable, et je vous prie d’y voir une marque 
de la consideration que j’ai pour vous et pour toutes les communi¬ 
cations que vous roulcz bien me faire. 

Il a fallu un etat de chosos aussi exceptionncl que celui de mon 
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malheureux pays; il a fallu ce fait aussi (Strange qu’incroyablo d'un 
chef d'Etat s’dgarant dans les entrainementg d’un langage de partisan, 
pour me fairs desceadro dans l’arfjne et quitter ina retraite. Je mo 
h&te d’y rentrer, maintenant que ina t&chc cst remplic, et j’aimerais 
a y einporter la eonfiance que vous ne vous mcprcticz pus sur le 
sentiment qui m’cn a arraulit: pour quelques heurcs. C’etait non 
devoir. 

Agrees, Monsieur le Comte, les assurances dc nia haute con¬ 
sideration 

(signc) Gbamont. 

Puivatb Lettrb fbom Count JIeust. 

Vous me paries, ehcr ami, dc la lettrc du Due de Gramont ct 
Vous me demandez eo que j ’011 peuse et ec tju’il faut en punser. 

Vous partugcz ainsi judicicusemont Votre question en deux 
parties, Tune mVtant personuolle et 1’autre so rupportant au fond de 
la choso in<ime. 

En Vous disaut quelle est nia pen see je crois deviner la Vfitre. 
Ce n’est pas ina pensce que Vous voulez coniuiftre, e’est l’i repression 
que la lettre a faile sur moi ct que Vous suppose/, sans douto avoir 
<!tu facheusc. Eh liicu, je ne dirai pas ahsolumeiit le contraire. Le 
Due de Gramont, avec lequel pendant quatre amides jo n’avais ccssu 
d’entreteuir les relations les plus aniicalcs, est venu me voir peu de 
temps aprtrs mon installation a l’Anibaxsade de Londrcs. Nous avous 
beaueoup cause des uvcnoineuts survenus dopuis, et dans le eourant 
de notre conversation il in'a coinmuuiqut: plusieurs fois plusieurs 
details qui sout de nature ii l’excuser, je dirai nieine a l’exeulper en 
presence de3 accusations quo l’on fait peser sur lui. Aussi chaque 
fois quo' l’occasion s’en est presentee je n’ai pas oublie d’en tirer 
parti pour prendre sa defense. Mais en lneme temps, note/, bien 
ceci! il m’a dit qu’il avait parfaitcincitt cotnpris ina politi<|ue et 
J'attitude de l’Autriche, et pas le plus leger i-oproche n’est sorti de 
sa bouche. Je Vous dirai plus: J e lui rappelai mon telegram me, par 
lequel j’avais charge le Prince de Metternich de 1’engager dans les 
termes les plus pressants lx se contenter de la renunciation du Prince 
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de Hohenzollern et 4 l’exploiter comme succfes diplomatique incon¬ 
testable. 11 mo dit qu’il avait partagii ma maniere de voir, mais 
qu’il avuit dfi agir en consequence d’une decision arrGtde en sens 
controire. Je ne commets pas d'indiscrdtion avec cos dernieres paroles, 
car ce qu’elles disent, se retrouve dans le livre public par le 'Due 
lui-mcme. J ugez done de mou etonnemeut lorsqu’4 la veille de partir 
en conge avec uue parfaitc liberte d'esprit, j'cus la surprise de cette 
lettre avec la perspective assez dcplaisante d’uue poldmique avec les 
journaux, moi qui me felieitais d’on avoir perdu l'habitude. 

Cepemlant uno grande partie de la presse—et Yous conviendrez 
que ce ne fut pas la plus mauvaise—a accueilli la prdtendue reve¬ 
lation avec un esprit de calino et do reserve auquel on ne saurait 
trop rend re justice ; j’ui le ferine espoir que cot incident ne servira 
ni 4 uoinproinettro les bons rapports de xnon pays avec l’AUemagne 
ni a refroidir les sentiments de sympathie ct d'estime qu'on nous a 
gardes en France. C’est 14 l'cssentiel. Ce qui me concernc per- 
somicllemeut cst d'un intcret secondaire. Mais si j’ avais encore 
l’hounour d’etre Ministre de l’Empercur, et que j’eusse 4 rdpoudro 4 
uue interpellation, je dirnis ceci: 

La guerre do 1870, entreprise contrairement a mes conseils et 
a mes previsions, avait place l’Autriclio-ITongrie dans une position 
des plus difficiles. 11 est facile uujourd’bui de dire ce que nous 
avions 4 t'nire, il n'en etait pas de memo lorsque Tissue restait 
douteuse, et qu’il etait du devoir d’un Ministre d’envisager avec une 
entiere inddpcndauce de jugement les eventualities les plus diverses 
qui pouvaient en resulter et qui etaient toutes d'une portae grave 
pour les intcrets et l'avenir do la Monarckie. J'ai rcrapli conscien- 
cieuseincnt la mien dans des moments souvent penibles, et je crois ne 
pas avoir fait fausse route. Les calamitds do la guerre nous ont ctd 
epargnees, le vainquour est devenu notro ami, le vaincu n’a rien eu 
4 nous reproclier, la lettre du Due de Gramont l’atteste, car elle 
declare l'attitude de l’Autrichc avoir ete sympathique et loyale. 
N’est-ce-pas assez pour etre content 1 

Yoil4 ce que je dirais ct voila ce quo dira un jour l’histoire, qui 
juge les ckosos dons leur ensemble et les homines suivant le bien ou 
le mat qu’ils ont fait 4 leur pays. 
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Et ceci carrdment posd, je Yous dirai a Yous que je n’ai pas h. 
craiudre les publications pourvu qu’ellos soient completes. 

Mids, me dirpz-Vous, et nous voillt arrives h. la second partie 
de Votro question : qu’est-ce qui en cst du langnge que Monsieur do 
Uramont aurait dtd autorisd it tenir it son Gouvernoincnt, et <juel cst 
le document dont il parle 1 Eh, mon cher ami, c’ost prdcisdmont ce 
que je lui ai demandd lc jour memo on j’ai lu sa lot.tre dans les 
joumaux. La micune, confide aux soins do notrn Atnbassade k Paris, 
lui k <5to remise le 21 do ce mois, nuds je suis encore k l’houre qu’il 
est k attendee une reponse. On dit que le Due est do nouveau 
souffrant. 

J’cn ai eld done rdduit a fouiller dans inn mdmoiro, ne pouvant 
fouiller dans les papiers, ot jo n’y ai encore ricn trouvd qui puisse 
m’dclairer. Mais ce que diis-lt-p resent je puis Vous certifier, e’est quo 
dans tous les cas le Due s’est singulioromont trompd de date. Et 
e’est la date qu’il importe do connattre et quo je l’ai particuliiire- 
ment prid de lu’iiuliquer. 

Le Due de Gmuiont parle du temps ou il dtait Ambassadour it 
Vienne, puisqu’il parle du langage qu’il dtait autorisd k tenir a son 
GourcrMoment, ot qu’il chcrche a rofutor im passage do la depo¬ 
sition de Monsieur Thiel’S qui so rapporlo k la ineine dpoque. Or jo 
declare uno communication qui aurait autorisd-l’Ambassadeur de 
Franceii direason Gouvernement <ju’il ponvait comptersur I’Autiichc 
en cas d’une guerre, absolument impossible; je declare pareille com¬ 
munication ne jamais lui avoir dtd faite. Venillcsi done me dire 
Vous-meme s’il est seulement tulmissible, en supposant mcme que 
nous ayons dtd dans les dispositions les plus favorables a la Fr-ance, 
qu’il aurait pu entrer dans noire jiensde de nous engager ainsi pour 
une guerre in nbstrmUo et a van l l’oxistoneo memo d’un whh Mfi ; 
si l’on parle d’epouser une cause aval it qn’il n’y ait une cause. Et 
dites-moi encore s’il est admissible; qu’aprds avoir regu de telles assu¬ 
rances k Vienne le Due dc Gramont, devc.uu Ministre des aflaires 
dtrangferes, se trouvant en prdscuce d’une eomplication des plus graves, 
n’ait pas songd aussitflt it transformer ces assurances en traitd. Mais 
e’est lit ce qui a dtd si peu le cas quo des propositions d’alliancc 
nous ont dtd seulement faites apros la ddclaration de guerre. 
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Car, so)t dit en passant, il n’existe pas.et il n’a jamais sxistd 
uno transaction quelconquc qui eut engagd l’Autriche & entrer en 
campagne ni k propos de la candidature Hohenzollem ni de la 
paix de Prague, ni de la ligne du Main, ni pour tout autre objet. 

Nous ne pouvions qne ddcliner ocs propositions, qui nous furent 
faites au milieu du nioig de julliet, et le diSsappointement, bien que 
nulleincnt legitime, n’en fut pas moins profond ot regrettable. C’est 
dans co moment la ou il n’y nvait plus moyen d’arrSter les conse¬ 
quences d’une decision vivement combattue, oil nous devious refuser 
ce que 1’on attendait de nous; il est possible que dans une lettre 
particuli&re ou l’on ne pose pas toujours les mots, il se trouvent des 
paroles rassui-antes, qui dans l’etat on en dtaicnt les choses ne 
pouvaient plus exercer une influence sur les ddtcrminationsdu Gouver- 
nement fron^ais et qui n’ont pu devenir fatales pour lui, car ce qu’on 
lui reproehe ce n’est pas d’avoir fait une guerre qu’il avait ddclarde, 
c’est do I’avoir ddclarce, et ce n’est pas nous qui l’avons encouragd 
a la faire. 

Voila comment les choses se sont passdes ; et le Due de Gramont 
a done eu raison de dire que la conduite do l’Autricho ctait 
sympathiqne et loyale. 

Maisenoorcun mot. V otidra-t-on peut-fitre trouver notre raaintien 
qui, jo le repete, dtait diet/; par une appreciation conscicncieuse de 
tontes les phases de notre position, incompatible avoc notre declaration 
de neutrality 1 Oe serait se faire une idde tr&s-fausse do ce que o’est 
que la neutrality. En se declarant ncutre un etat s’eugage k remplir 
les obligations que lui impose la neutrality tant qu’il resto neutre, mais 
la declaration de neutrality n’est pas un paete avec les belligerents 
qui onclininc sa politique et qui 1’enipCcho de l’abondonner lo jour 
oil il le voudrait. En veut-on une preuve, il n’y a qu’4 se reporter 
k la derniere guerre. 
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E. 

Correspondence Relative to Russia and the Black 

Sea. 


Le Comte de Bkudt au Comte dk Ciiotek 
a St. Peters nouito. 


Nr. 1. 


V IE.V NIC, le 10 Novemhre 18T0. 


L’Envoye de Russia m’a remis il y a quelquos jours copio d’mie 
ddpeehe dont Vous trouvo/. cgaleinent unn copio ci-annoxi'e. 

Jo me suis onipressd de la placer sous les ycux do 1’Empereur 
et Roi, notre Auguste Maitre, et u’cst d’ordro do Sa Majcsti; quo je 
Vous charge de porter les observations suivautes a la conuaissanue 
de M. le Prince (lortohacow. 

Voici co quo porte l’article 14 du traitc coticlu h. Paris le 
30 mars 1850 : 

1 Lours Majestes I’Emporeur do toutes les Russies otic Sultan, 
ayant conelu uno convention a Toilet de determiner la force et lo 
noinhre des batiments legers necossaires au sorvico de Lours cotes 
qu’Ellosso rdservent d'entrotenir dans la Mer Noire, cettc convention 
est annexde au present traitc, ct aura memo force et valour quo si 
elle en faisait partie integrante. Elio no pourra ctro ni annulde ni 
modifi^e sans l’assentiment des Puissances signatairos du present 
traits.’ 

Le dernier paragraphs de cet article, par ses termes positifs, 
acquiert une valeur particuliere en njoutant exprosseinent ot excep- 
tionelleraent une stipulation qui, de tout temps, a dtd regardee coniine 
Bous-entendue dans cliaquc transaction iutcrnationale. 

Nous ne saurions done concevoir ni admettre un doute sur la 
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force absoluc de cet engagement reciproque, Iocs radme qne l’une ou 
l’autre des parties contractantes se croirait dans le cas de faire valoir 
lea considerations les mieux fondles contre le maintien de telle ou 
telle disposition d’un traite qu’on est convenu de declarer d’avance 
no pouvoir jamais etre ni annule ni modifie sans l’assentiment de 
toutes les Puissances qui l’ont signe. 

Cost uniqueuient pour ne pas manqucr aux (Sgards dds au Ca¬ 
binet do St. Petersbourg <jue, sans nous arreter k oo simple renvoi 
qui resume* touto notrc pnusi 5 e sur l’ouverture qu’il vient de nous 
faire, nous entrons dans un examcu des arguments sur lesquels 
repose cette communication. 

La ddpeche de M. le Chnncelicr de Russia commence par relever 
uno certaine ini^galitc ou iniquito dont les dispositions du traits se- 
raiont entachdes, en oe qu’elles limitaient les moyens de defense de 
la Pussie dans la Mer Noire, tandis qu’elles permaittaient k la 
Turquie d’entretenir des forces navales illimitces dans l’Archipel et 
les detvoits. 

II ne nous appartient pas de discuter ni l’origine ni la valeur 
d’un arrangoment qui n’a pas etc passe cntrc la Russie et nous, mais 
qui est commun h toutes les Grandes Puissances. Nous nous por- 
mettronsseulement cle faire observer^, M. le Prince Gortcbacowqu’une 
reflexion pareille peut empeeher la signature d’un traite, et qu’aprfes 
la signature elle peut servir dc base k uao demande de riodifi cation, 
mais que jamais elle ne peut autoriscr uno solution arbitraire. Nous 
dirons plus. Les raisons que le Gouvernement de Russie met en 
avant pour justifier un acte unilateral, loin d’cn attdnuer la portae, 
ne font qu’ajouter k la gravity des considerations qui s’y rattachent. 
La maxime qu’il lui plait d’adopter compromet non seulement tous 
les traitds existants, mais encore ceux k venir. Elle peut contribuer 
k les rend re faciles, elle no scrvira pas k les rendre solides. 

Cependant le Oabinot de St. Petersbourg rappelle des derogations 
auxquclles le traite de 1856 n’aurait pas echappd. 

II est question de revolutions qui s’etaient accomplice dans les 
Principautes danubiennes et qui, contrairement k l’esprit et k la lettre 
du traite et de ses annexes, avaient conduit 41’Union des Principautes 
ct k l’appel d’un Prince etrangcr. 
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Qu’il nous soit perm is de fair© ressortir un point qui nous semblc 
capital. 

Les Principautds de Moldavia et de Valacliie n’otaient point partic 
contractante du traits de 1856. Ellea se trouvont sous la suzeroinetc 
de la Porte ottomann. 

iltait-ce Lien celle-oi qui dtait responsable des changemcnts sur- 
venus dans ces pays et qui, aux yeux du Gouvernoment Imperial de 
Russie, constituent uno infraction aux traites? 

Est-ce bien elle qui a demands qti’on les sanctionnfit, ct n’est-ce 
pas ello qui aujourd’hui doit accepter une infraction dvidcuuuent pre- 
judiciablc k ses droits et k ses intdrets 1 

• Reste I’entrde de quelques blltiments do guerre (Strangers dans 
la Mer Noire. Ces faits nous sont inconnus, k meins qu’il tie s’agisse 
des b&timents de guerre desanuds qui servaient d’eseort(! si des Sou- 
verains. Cos apparitions, le Cabinet de St. Petersliourg no 1’ignore 
pas, avainnt certes un caraetfcro bien inolfensif. Itien d’ailleurs 
n’empechait le Gouvernenient de Russie de porter plninte du mo¬ 
ment ou ellcs lui paraissaient incoinpatibles avec les dispositions du 
traitd. 

Le Gouvernenient de Sa Majostd Iinpdriale et Royalo Apostolique 
n’a done pu apprendre qu’avec un penible regret, la determination 
que nous anuonce la depoche de M. le Prince Gortchacow et par la 
quelle le Gouvernenient Imperial de Rusio assume sur lui une grave 
responsibilitc'. II lui est impossible de no pas on tdinoigner sa pro- 
fondo surprise, et d’appeler la sdriouse attention du Cabinet Imperial 
sur les consequences d’un procddiS qui non seuleinent porte attcinte 
k un acte international signd par toutes les Grandos Puissances, mais 
qni se produit encore nu milieu de circoustances ou plus que jamais 
l’Europo a bosoin des garantics qu’offre k son repos et k son avenir 
la foi des traites. 

Vous donnerez lecture do la presente depeche k M. le Prince 
Gortchacow et Vous lui en laisserez copic. 

Recevcz, etc. 
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Lb Comte dk Beust au Comte db Chotek 
a Sj 1 . Peteiibboueg. 


Viknne le 16 Navembrt 1870. 


Nr. 2. 

Apres m’avoir communiqud la circulaire du 19/31 octobre d r - k 
laquelle ma depeche No. 1 de ce jour sort do rdpliquc, M. l’Envoyd 
de Russie m’a donne lecture de quelques passages d’une autre ddpfiqhe 
do son Cabinet, relative k la mfirno affaire, mais portant uu caract&re 
plus confidentiel 

Dans cette pifece M. le Prince Oortcliacow, faisant appcl & nos 
sentiments d’amitie pour la Cour de Russie, exprime l’espoir de nous 
trouver d’aulant plus disposes k juger avec faveur sa determination 
de s’affranchir des stipulations rt'glant la neutralisation de la Mer 
Noire quo le Gouvernement I. & R. avait lui-meme, dfes le mois de 
janvier 1867, pris l'initiative d’une proposition dont l’effet eut 6t6 
de ddgagor la Russie des restrictions que lui imposaient ces memes 
stipulations. 

J’ai rcpondu k M. Novikow que, sons nul doute, nous avions 
toujours tdraoignd le plus vif ddsir de consolider nos bons rapports 
avcc la Cour de St. PGtersbourg, et que l’initiative rappel ee par le 
Prince Gortcliacow avait (ltd l’exprcssion la plus eclatan te peut-Gtre 
de ce bon vouloir do notre part; mais quo je no pouvais me defendro 
d’un sentiment de regret en reportaut mes souvenirs sur la demarche 
dont il s’agit, et en me retra^ant Paccuoil plus que froid qu’elle avait 
rencontre aupres de ceux-lA memo qui cussent du s'y montrer les plus 
sensibles. M. le Chancelier ne peut avoir oublid qu’au lieu d’dveiller 
dans son esprit un dcho sympathique, elle ne provoqua de sa part 
que des critiques et des reprochcs que nous ne nous attcndions certes 
pas k voir se produire de ce c6td. 

Le prdddcesseur de Votre Excellence ne put que nous mander 
alors que le chef du Cabinet russo trouva it notre mani&re d’agir 
prdcipitde; que, dans son opinion, elle avait suscitd sans ndcessite la 
mdfiance du Gouvernement fra^ais ; et que l’idde, mise en avant par 
nous, d'une conference pour le rfeglement des questions k rdsoudre 
en Orient, lui semblait peu propre k assurer un rdsultat satisfaisant. 
A coup Bur, cette manihre de rdpondre k une avance aussi loyale que 
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bienveillante etait faite pour exciter notre surprise. La Russie pou- 
vait contester l’opportunite de notre proposition, & laquelle l’odhesion 
de la France et de l’Angleterrc avait fait defaut; mais la penscc qui 
l’avait inspiroe, pensee toute bienveillante pour la Russie et favorable 
k aes vornx, n’eu constituait pas moins une prouve manifesto de nos 
bonnes dispositions qui muritait d’etre mieux aecucillie. 

J’ai signals, en outre, k M. l’Euvoye de Russie la difference 
essentielle qui existo entre la combinaison suggdree par nous en 1876, 
et la declaration quo son Gouvornement vient d’emettre. 

Aux termes de notre projet, les entraves apportdes k la libertd 
d’action de la Russio dans 1’Euxin devaient titre ccartees dans les 
formes determines par le traite memo et non par un simple acte 
unilateral. De ce que nous avions recoin mande l’nbrogntion legale, 
prononcee par l’unanimite des Cours signataircs, il ne s’en suivait 
nullement que nous d fissions approuver unc anuulation arbitrairement 
et isoldment signifiee par la partie obligee. L’article 14 du traitd 
du 30 mare 18. r )6 porte, en toutes lettres, que la Convention conclue 
le meme jour entre les deux Etats riverains de la Mer Noire ne pourra 
6trc ni annulec ni moclifiee sans l’assontimcut des Puissances garantes, 
et je no coroprendrais done pas que le Gouvornement russe, en sui- 
vant aujourd’hui, pour so libdror des charges do cetto Convention, 
un mode de provider diarnetraleinent oppose a la clause que jo viens 
de citer, put nous taxer d’incouscquencc, lorsque e’est precisdment 
l’application de cctte clause qui formait la base de notre programme. 

Enfin, ai-je fait observer 4 M. Novikow, la marche proposee a 
cette dpoque par le Cabinet I. & R. n’etoit aucunetnent de nature a 
entrainer les dangereuses consequences qu’il y a lieu de redouter de 
l’acte rdeent du Cabinet de St Petersbourg. En obtenant, dc l’aveu 
de l’Europe, le retrait de l’interdiction quiempoche le ddveloppoment 
de ses forces navales dans la Mer Noire, la Russie rccouvrait la posi¬ 
tion qui lui est duo dans ces parages, sans qu’il eut fallu en conccvoir 
des aJarmes. II n’en est pas ainsi aujourd’hui. La demarche qui 
vient d’etre faite ne saurait manquer d’exciter les plus serieuses in¬ 
quietudes. Dans l’Europe oecidcntale, die produit ddja une irritation 
des esprits fort prejudiciable 4 la cause de la paix ; dans le Lovant 
cet essai de la Russie de se faire justice ello-infiine sera envisage sans 
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derate commo une preuve que cette Puissance a jugd le moment venu 
de prendre en main la solution de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la 
Question d’Orient. Lets imaginations si ardentes des peoples derations 
de ces oontrdes y trouveront un stimulant des plus actifs. L’exeraple 
frappant d’un Etat dont le prestige est si grand it leurs yeux leur 
semblera ddsormais, nous le craignons, justifior toutes les agitations 
et toutes les violences. 

Le Chaneelier russe ne saurait disconvenir qu’il y a 14 de quoi 
nous prdoccuper, et il ne s’dtonnera done pas que nous prenions 
trfts au sdrieux la surprise qu'il a mdnagde au monde politique. Nous 
voyons, dans l'attitudc prise par le Cabinet de St. Petersbourg, non 
pas une menace dirocto a l’Eurepe, niais une cause de perturbation 
fftcheusc, niettant en peril son repos et sa securite. 

Je n’ai jamais fait mystfcre do nia conviction que les transactions 
de 1856 ont place la Russie, sur la Mor Noire, dans uno situation 
jam digne d’uno Grande Puissance, on amoindrissant le rOle qu’elle 
est appelcc it jouer dans les eaux qui baignant son territoire, et je 
n’ni rien neglige, je puis le dire, pour faire partager cette conviction 
aux autres Cours garantos. Aussi, n’en ai-je etc que plus peine de 
voir le Gouvernoment. Imperial rocourir, pour le redressment de ses 
griefs, it un luoyen qui, sous tous les rapports, mo parait le raoinB 
heureusoment clioisi. 

Tel est le langage quo j’ai tenu &. M. Novikow en cette circon- 
stance. J’ai cru utile de le reproduire dans le present© ddpeche, 
dont "Votre Excellence voudra bien donner lecture it M. le Prince 
Gortcliacow et dont Ellc est memc autorisee it lui laisser copie s’il 
en tdmoignait le ddsir. 

Reccvez, etc. 
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F. 

Despatch on Polish Apfaius. 

Le Comte »k Bkust au Comte Apponyi a Lon dues. 

JAttre particuliere 

Virnne, le 27 Juin 1870. 

II mo revient (le different elites que la question polauaiso a jouti 
un certain role dans I’entrcvue d’Ems. Les deux Souvorians auraient, 
m’assure-Von, juge necossaire d’clablir entro eux une sorte d’enlonte 
provoquee jiar l’attitude du Gouvemomont Imperial et Itoyal dans 
les affaires de la Galicie. 

Cette nouvellrs in’est encore confirmee par les renseiguemeuts 
<juc Vous me transnieltcz sous la date du 23 de ce niois. D’apres 
les details coufidentiels quo Vous me douiicz sur votro ‘ conversation 
intime' avec Lord Clarendon, il me semlilo quo Sa Seigneurio ne 
trouve pas critierement denudes de fondcuicnt les alarums qui, a co 
que nos voisins pretendent, lour sont inspirdes par notre conduitc 
vis-A-vis des Galiciens. Je vois avec plaisir quo Vous Vous etes 
efforctS de placer les faits sous lour vrni jour, et jo ne puis qu'ap- 
prouver le langage que Vous avez tenu au Principal-Secretaire d’Etat. 
Le sujet est cependant assez important pour mdriter qu’ou y revienne, 
et je crois devoir Vous indiquer quelqucs considerations nouvelles 
que je Vous prie de soumettre, lorsque Vous on trouverez l’oecasion, 
A ^appreciation de Lord Clarendon. 

Avant tout je dois dtahlir on principe, ainsi que Vous l’avez 
ddjA fait, que la utaniere dont nous gouvernons la Galicie est pure- 
ment une question d’oduiiuistration intdrieure, et qu’il est, si non im¬ 
possible, du moins fort dangereux d’admettre que des questions de 
cette nature puissent devenir l’objet d’une entente entres des Puissancs 
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etrangeres. Qu’un Gouvernement dtablisse chez lui un regime 
plus liberal que celui qui exists chez ses voisins, il n'y a certes pas 12k 
une raison suflisante pour que ccux-ci aient le droit de se plaindre 
et d’ngir comine s’ils etaient directement menaces. Tant qu’il n’y a 
pas de propagande active exorcee au-dela des frontiferes, tant qu’il 
n’y a pas de tentative d’etendre une influence illicite sur les pays 
a^jacents, tout Gouvernement doit rester libre d’organiser comme 
il l’entcnd 1’administration de ses provinces, et ses voisins ne sauraient 
avoir un juste motif de prendre de l’ombrage. 

S’il en <5tait autrement, on laisserait s’dtablir un precedent fort 
grave et d’uno porteo tros-mcnagante pour le maintien de la paix. 
Que dirait-on, par example, on Angleterre, si l’Autricke et la France 
manifestant desalarmes de la politique suiviepar la Prusse & 1’dgard 
des aspirations de la nationality allemande, declavaient y voir un 
motif do so concerter otroitenieut afin de parer & toutes les dventua- 
litds. J c crois qu’un pareil laugage paraitrait au Cabinet de Londres 
plus inquietant pour le nmintien de la paix que telle ou telle avance 
faite par lo Gouvernement prussion au parti national allemand; et 
nous aurions sans douto on ce cos k entendre des reproches assez vifs 
do la louche do Lord Clarendon. 

Pourtant ce ne sont que ses propres nationaux que le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial et Royal cherche k sc concilicr en Galicie, car nous 
pouvons hardiment aflirmor que jamuis un acte ou une parole oflicielle 
n’a rdvolo do notre part lc desir de flatter la nationality polonaise 
en dehors do la Gnlicic. 

Il me semble done qu’on ne saurait reconnaitre k la Prusse et k 
la Russie lc droit de se forinaliser des concessions que l’Autriche croit 
utile de faire aux Polonais de la Galicie. D’ailleurs ces crointes 
qu’on nous dit otre eomjucs a Berlin et a St. Petersbourg existent-elles 
reellement ? J’avoue que j’ai de la peine k y croire. 

Il me serait difficile d’admettre que nos voisins pussent se 
ryjouir de voir une province importante de l’Autriche rester mdcon- 
tento; mais qu’ils trouvent un danger pour eux k ce que cette pro¬ 
vince soit satisfaite, e’est ce que l’imagination la plus tiinoree ne 
saurait comprendre. 

Si e’est en quality de Puissances copartageantes, et en se fondant 
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mfr les droits acquis k ce titre, que les deux Puissances prdtendraient 
devoir s’occuper dcs affaires de Galicie, nous pourrions tout uussi 
bien rdclamer de notre cdtd le droit de surveiller la maiiibre dont la 
Russie gouveme ses provinces. 

Nous n’dlevons pas de pareilles pretentions, et si, par respect 
-pour l’inddpendancc de tout Gouvemoment dans les affaires du ressort 
de l’odministration intdrieure, nous gardons une reserve absolue devant 
les questions de cette nature, nous pensons qu’on pourrait observer 
envers l’Autriche les merncs dgards lorsqu’elle cherchc k satisfairo les 
▼oeux ldgitimes de ses sujets de nationalitd polonaise. II y a eu 
une dpoque, sous l’administration du Marquis Wielopolski, ou la 
Russie favorisait plutdt chez elle le ddveloppeinent de la nationalitd 
polonaise. Quels que fussent alors nos sentiments k l’dgard dc cette 
mani&rc de proedder du Gouvernemcnt russe, nous n’avons pas trouvd 
que nous eussious k nous en prdoccuper, ni cherchc a dtablir une 
entente avec la Prusse pour nous prdmunir contre les dangers qui 
pouvaient cn rdsulter. Lorsque plus tard nous nous soinmes, d’accord 
avec les Couvememcnts d’Anglcterre ct de France, prdvalus du texte 
des stipulations du traitd de 1815 pour rdclamer k St. Pdtersbourg 
en faveur des Polonais, la situation dtait tout autre. L’insurrcction 
polonaise constituait alors un vdritable pdril pour nous cu parti- 
culier et pour le mainticn do la tranquillitd generalo. Les Puis¬ 
sances pouvaient invoquer pour justificr leur conduite non seulement 
le texte d’un traitd, niais l’urgcnce d’aviser k l’extiuction d’une con¬ 
flagration qui prenait des proportions rcdoutables et liiena^ait la 
suretd des pays voisins. 11 n’y a aucune analogic entre la situation 
actuelle de la Galicie ct cclle ou sc trouvait a cette dpoque le 
Royaume de Pologne. Le coline le plus complet rfcgne en Galicie, et il 
scrait dtrange de prdtendre que la tranquillitd et le contcntcment 
d’une province sont une menace ou un danger pour les voisins. 

Je contesterais done absolument a la Prusse et k la Russie le 
droit dc se faire une arme contre nous de l’organisation administra¬ 
tive qu’il nous plait d'introduire en Galicie, ct qui ne touche en rien 
aux intdrets de sujets prussiens ou russes. Je ne crois pas memo 
beaucoup k la rdalitd des craintes qu’dpouveraient ces Puissances. 

Par contre, je ne disconveniens nullement de ui’ctrc montrd 
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favorable, depuis non ontr<5e au Ministere, k l’adoption d’un systfeiftb, 
accordant une certainc satisfaction aux vcoux de la Galicie. 

En ugissant ainsi, je crois m’etre inspire des conseils d’une saine 
politique; et je suis persuade que tout homme d’etat impartial ap- 
preciera les motifs qui m’ont die tee cette conduite. 

Panni les di verses nationality repandues dans l’Empire Austro- 
Hongrois, la nationality polonaise est une de cellos dont le ddvoue- 
ment aux into rets generaux et au maintien de 1’Empire nous est le 
plus surement acquis.—En effet, elle n’a auoun appui k chercher 
en dehors de l'Empire dont elle fait pai-tie. Sans parler de l’excel- 
lcnt contingent militaire que la Galicie a toujours fourni dans nos 
guerres, ses reprdscutauts dans nos Assemblies deliberantes se sont 
moot res jaloux de veiller a la grandeur de l’Empire. Ce sont oux 
qui, dans la Delegation du lieichsrath devant laquelleje suis spcciale- 
luent appele u diifendro la politique Iniporiale, m’ont lc plus lidele- 
ment soutenu par leurs discours et leurs votes. Resserrcr les liens 
qui les attachcut a l’existence de l’Empire Austro-Hongrois rn’a done 
toujours paru cssentiel; et co but no pouvait litre mieux atteint qu’en 
leur accordant les concessions qu’ils rcclamaiont sur le terrain de 
rautonomie administrative. C’est dans ce sens qucj’ai plaido leur 
cause avee consequence dons les Conseils de l’Emperour, et que j’ai 
plus d'uue fois insiste sur la necessity de les rallier etroitemeut 
autour des nouvellcs institutions de l'Euipire. Qu’il faille pour cela 
leur donner certains droits favorablcs au dcvoloppemcnt de leur sen¬ 
timent national, le fait est incontestable. Mais ces droits sont circon- 
scrits aux limites de la province ; ot nous apportons une attention 
scrupuleuse a les contidlcr de ia^on a ce qu’ils ne puissent pas 
franchir ces homes. J 'en citcrai ici un cxcmple. Le Ministere du 
Comte 1’otocki acceptc la presence dans le Conseils des Ministres d’un 
M inistro spccialcmcut charge de re presenter les interets de la Galicie, 
parccque ee Ministre doit etre, conune ses collogues, rcsponsable 
devant le Reichsrath, e’est-a-dire, devant la representation gdndrale 
dcs provinces cisleithanes, de la part qu’il prend a la direction de 
la politique. 11 u'est done pas a craindrc que, placd sous un pnreil 
contrOle, cc Ministre puisse saeritier les interets generaux de l’Empire 
k la poursuite de tel ou tel but particular. 
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En revanche, le Gouvemement s’est (inergiquemont oppose 4 ce 
qu’on dtablisse en Galicie une administration responsablc devant la 
seule di 6 te de la province, pareeque dans ce cas on pourrait, on effot, 
apprdhendre que des intdrets spccialemcnt polonais fusuent mis au- 
dessus des into rots generaux do l’Empire. 

Cot cxemple prouve 4 quel point nous soinmes attentifs a ne pus 
fournir de grief legitimo aux Puissances voisines, ct a no laisscr ac- 
corder aux sujets polonais de l’Empereur que des droits leur assurant 
une grande autonomic administrative, mais no lour perincttunt pas 
d’exerccr une influence separeo ot directe sur l’attitudo politique do 
l’Empire. Le besoin de la paix oxtorioure ct le dcsir do la conservcr 
sont trop vivement sentis chez nous pour quo nous voulions eourir 
le risque dos aventurcs. Nous pesons ct continuerous done de poser 
avec soin les mesures que nous prenons 4 l’intdricur do l’Empiro, de 
fat;on 4 dviter touto cause do conflit avec nos voisins. Mais tout cn 
dtant bien decides a observer sous ce rapport une grande prudence, 
nous devons ccpondaut nous reserver la pleine liborto de modiiier 
nos institutions et notre systomeadministratif scion les exigences de 
notre situation. Nous ne pouvous admettre que de parcils cliange- 
uients justifient de la part des Puissances etrangoies une .attitude de 
uiefiance. 

Je erois qu’en examinant la question telle que je views de la 
devdopper, on devra reconnaitro que nous n’avons aucun reproclic 4 
nous faire, et que nous n'avons pu evoiller aucune susceptibilite 
legitime. 

Nous allons encore donnor dans ce moment un tdmoignago assoz 
marquant do notre desir d’eutretenir avec la Russia dos relations 
amicales. L’Empereur, notre Auguste Maitre, envoie 4 Varsovie son 
cousin l’Archiduc Albei-t pour porter ses compliments 4 l’Empereur 
de Russie. Cette demonstration, rohaussce par la haute position per¬ 
sonnel^ de 1’Archiduc, sera, je 1’espore, de nature 4 calmer les ap¬ 
prehensions que l’on aurait pu concevoir sur l’etat actuel de nos 
rapports avec la Russie. Nous ne demandons, jo le ropote, qua 
vivre dans la mcilleure intelligence avec tous nos voisins, et 4 nous 
occuper en paix de nos affaires intorieures. 

Recevez, etc. 
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PART 1 1-1867-1880 


CHAPTER I 
1867 

THE COMPROMISE WITH HUNGARY.—CONTINUATION OP THR EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY RXICHSRATH.-CONFLICT WITH COUNT BELCBEDI.-HIS 

RETIREMENT.—RE-ENACTMENT OF TnE FEBRUARY CONSTITUTION. 

I must begin this chapter by saying that I wrote it- 
after 1870, but inserted subsequent additions, and 
that I can guarantee the exactitude of all the facts 
narrated. 

The Hungarian Reichstag met on the 19th of 
November 1866, and received an Imperial Missive to 
the effect that his Apostolic Majesty had resolved to' 
g^Vf Vdue consideration to its demands and claims. 
■;'voju n a 
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The-common affairs pf the entire monarchy that were 
to be discussed were specified, and the Emperor 
; expressed a desire that the Beichsrath should examine' 
the proposals impartially and with due consideration 
of the dangers which were threatening the State: / 
The Imperial Government had strong hopes that* 
Ddak and the majority wpuld be inclined to come to . 
an agreement. Tisza and the Left, on the other hand, 
were not yet satisfied with the offers made by his ; 
Majesty and the Ministry, because it was not clear 
whether Count Beleredi’s Federal system or my 
scheme of Dualism would prevail. But in order to 
make both parties as contented as possible, and to 
bring the Agreement with the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives to a speedy conclusion, it was decided in the 
Council of Ministers of the 17th of November 1866, 
the Emperor presiding, that the Minister of State 
and the Hungarian Chancellor should issue a rescript 
which would be even more in conformity with the 
views of the Hungarian Diet, only reserving unity 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs, joint administra¬ 
tion of the customs and of finance, and the revival of 
the provincial governors, etc. At the same time the 
prospect was held out of a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry. The offer was accepted, but without giving 
satisfaction. 

In the middle of December the Court Chancellor 
Majlath came to tell me that the Emperor wished me 
to go to Pesth, that Count Belcrodi was of a different 
opinion, and that it would be a guarantee for the 
latter if he, Majlath, were to accompany me. I had 
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no objection to this, especially as I was very partial ■. 
to Majlath, and I was not offended at feeling myself 
under a sort of police supervision. We left Vienna 
in the evening, arriving early in the morning at 
Buda, where we took up our quarters with Baron 
Sennyey. After a few hours’ rest, we started on foot 
for Pesth. On leaving my room, Majlath said to 
m§: ‘ I seo you have your hat on.’ ‘ I always take 
my hat when going out,’ I replied. ‘ But why a 
silk hat ? You have a very handsome fur cap ? ’ 

‘ I will wear it with pleasure,’ I said, ‘ if you prefer 
it.’ Thus I paid my visits to the notabilities at 
Pesth with my fur cap. Majlath had put on his 
Hungarian breeches immediately after his arrival. 
It was a beautiful winter’s day, and the hill of Buda 
was covered with snow and ice, so that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting accustomed to the slippery ground. 

We visited the leaders of the various parties— 
Eotvos, Cziraki, George Apponyi, and lastly Deak. 
I cannot say that I received a very cordial welcome 
from Deak; his language was rather abrupt, but he 
was not disagreeable in manner, and he was very 
frank in expressing his opinions. As we were leav¬ 
ing, Majlath said to me: ‘ 1 daresay you did not 
think him over polite.’ ‘Indeed I did,’said I; ‘he 
actually helped me on with my coat.’ ‘Oh!’ ex¬ 
claimed Majlath, ‘ that meant a great deal.’ 

Sennyey gave a dinner in the evening. Andrassy, 
Lonyay, and Eotvos were seated opposite to me, and I 
remarked that I was an object of close scrutiny. I 
insisted on our returning by the night train to Vienna 
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our visit not lasting more than the day, in order that 
the newspapers should not invent stories about negotia¬ 
tions. Accordingly, after dinner, we left the house of 
Baron Sennyey, whose hospitality, enhanced by the 
amiability of his beautiful wife, I shall never forget. 

All things considered, my reception on my first, 
appearance in Hungary did not justify Majlath’s 
apprehensions on account of Teleki.* A very 
friendly article had previously appeared in the Peati 
Nrvplo, saying that the last rescript should be 
received with confidence, as I, to whoso name the 
sympathies and the hopes of nations were attached, 
had accepted the responsibility of it. 

The next morning, immediately after our return, 
I was summoned to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
impatient to know my impressions. I took the 
liberty of expressing them in the following words: 

‘ I have witnessed/ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I 
have been here, nothing but a useless exchange of 
rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and ad¬ 
dresses sent here in return. This will not advance 
matters. Your Majesty has expressed the determina¬ 
tion to appoint a Hungarian Ministry under certain 
conditions, and you have already chosen the men who 
are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your 
Majesty were to summon them to Vienna, in order 
that we might negotiate with them here.’ The Em¬ 
peror took my advice, and Andrassy, Edtvos, and 
Eonyay were invited to come to Vienna. This was 
the beginning—I may say the decisive beginning—of 

* See vol. i. p. 338. 
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the Establishment of the Agreement, and. in 1867 and 
1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: ‘ If it had 
•not been for you, the Agreement would never have 
been completed.’ 

The negotiations were hold alternately at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of the Interior. 
I, who had only come two months previously to 
Austria, was indeed able to bring them to a speedy 
conclusion by intervening as the diplomatic member of 
the conference, but the chief task fell to the lot of tho 
Minister of State. I was of opinion that the Minister 
of Commerce, Baron Wiillerstorf, and the representa¬ 
tive of the Ministry of Finance, Baron Becke (who 
was at that time not yet a Minister) should take part 
iu the conference, but Count Belcredi would not hear 
of this. After we had concluded our labours, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
Hungarian Ministry, and it was decided that, as soon 
as tho scheme was accepted by Parliament, the 
Coronation should take place. 

While the Hungarian compromise was thus being 
perfected, affairs had also assumed a new aspect in the 
western half of the empire. 

When I came into office the Constitution was still 
suspended, much to my dissatisfaction, as parliamen¬ 
tary life was light and air to me. This state of things 
became absolutely intolerable when the seventeen 
Biots met in the course of November 1866. The 
Charivari, which ridiculed the simultaneous discussion 
of general political questions at Vienna, Prague, 
Brttnn and Innsbruck, instructed me more than it 
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annoyed me.* An incident in the South Austrian 
Diet, however, when the late Deputy Mtthlfeld 
attacked me without any cause, made patience and 
Bilence impossible. * I myself could not reply, and the 
governor merely remarked that he ‘ could say nothing, 
as the party attacked was absent! ’ After this occur¬ 
rence I declared very firmly to Count Belcredi that I 
was accustomed to be attacked, but not to leave my 
defence to others, and .that I must insist on the' 
summoning of the Reichsrath. 

Numerous conferences ensued, and the result was 
that an extraordinary Reichsrath was convoked. 
This step has been blamed as a violation of the 
Constitution; but for my part I preferred a Reiehs- 
rath of doubtful legality to none at all. 

I must say in all sincerity that I could not 
at first understand the reproach of unconstitutional 
action that was made against me. The suspension 
of the Constitution having lasted more than a year, 
and being, as the word ‘ suspension ’ implied, a pro¬ 
visional measure, the summoning of a Reichsrath for 
the purpose of consultation could not be condemned 
as equivalent to a Coup d’ fttat. At the same time 
a feeling of opposition to the meeting of the extra¬ 
ordinary Reichsrath was shown so unmistakably 
by the populace of Vienna, that I well remember 
one of the leaders of the Bohemian Diet saying 
to me: ‘ We must think twice as to whether we 

* The Figaro bad a very clever cartoon. It represented seventeen organ-grinders 
performing in the BaUplats, and myself at a window, stopping up my ears, and 
exclaiming in the Saxon dialect: ‘ Goodness gracious! I never came across 1 anything 
like this at Dresden! ’ ■ 
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should go to Vienna under the present circumstances, 
and expose ourselves to insults.’ . However, it was 
not this that induced me to advocate the summoning 
of the restricted Reichsrath,* but my sense of obli¬ 
gation towards the Hungarian Deputies who had 
undertaken to carry out the arrangement in 
Hungary. 

My view was that as the Hungarian delegates had 
undertaken the task of carrying out the Agreement— 
in which they were successful, thanks to the salutary 
influence of Ddak—the Government was bound to do 
everything to secure its unconditional acceptance. 
I considered that the best means of doing this was to 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Reichsrath, re¬ 
lying on the fact that with the Agreement the Con¬ 
stitution would again become operative : a calculation 
which proved correct. 

I only discovered by means of a later correspond¬ 
ence, that at that time a misapprehension existed 
between me and Count Belcredi. As he understood 
it, the reservation of an amendment of the Agree¬ 
ment by the Reichsrath was a soils entendu, known to 
the Hungarian Deputies, and accepted by them. But 
those gentlemen, and Count Andrassy in particular, 
expressed themselves to me in a contrary sense. It 
is easy to foresee the not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain course which affairs would have 
taken had the former view been correct. Apart from 
the fact that Ddak would scarcely have consented 

* t. an assembly composed of representatives of all parts of tbe empire except 1 
Hungary. 
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to carry through so immature and. uncertain a proposi¬ 
tion, the state of thiags on this side of the Leitha 
had to be considered. I have already said that d 
priori only a conditional acceptance was to be ex¬ 
pected from the extraordinary Reichsrath. In this 
case there were two means of escape—either renewed 
negotiations with Hungary, or the closing of*the. 
extraordinary Reichsrath and a general election of 
new members. (There could be no question of dissolu¬ 
tion, as the extraordinary Reichsrath was under the 
Constitution only a consultative body, without legis¬ 
lative powers). The country was in such an agitated 
state that an appeal to the doctors in favour of an un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the Hungarian demands 
would have been useless; while on the other hand, 
there was no prospect of the Hungarian Parliament 
proposing an alteration of the original scheme. The 
closing of the Reichsrath would simply have brought 
matters back to the position which was ended by 
my journey to Pesth; rescripts from Vienna, ad¬ 
dresses and resolutions from Pesth, and a hopeless 
deadlock. 

My views finally prevailed, and this was the 
second step by which I advanced the Agreement. 

The other Ministers whom I consulted entirely 
shared my views, and yet two of them, the Ministers 
of Justice and of Commerce, had taken part in 
the September manifesto. The Minister of War, 
Baron John, was my strongest adherent in the 
Cabinet. 

I was so far from desiring the retirement of Count 
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Belcscedi tha* I took pains to represent to his Majesty 
the possibility of his retaining office during the con¬ 
vocation of the restricted Reichsrath. But it was 
necessary to come to a final decision. In a Council 
of Ministers under the Presidency of the Emperor 
which lasted four hours, I stood alone (my colleagues 
maintaining an absolute neutral attitude) in opposing. 
Count Belcredi, who not only had the advantage over 
me in his accurate knowledge of details, but defended 
his views in one of the most brilliant speeches I ever 
heard. When the Emperor dismissed us without 
expressing his opinion, I withdrew with the impression 
that I was defeated. I retired to my room in the 
Ministerial residence, thinking that toy term of 
service in Austria was at an end, as matters had 
reached such a state of tension that my defeat would 
have necessitated my resignation. I remained a long 
time immersed in thought, when a messenger arrived 
with a note from the Emperor to the following effect: 

‘ Please draw up the circular to the Diets in accord¬ 
ance with your proposals.’ 

Next day I became President of the Ministry. 
The task of preparing the circular to the Diets was 
full of difficulties, as it was not easy to represent the 
change of policy in such a light as not to impair the 
Imperial authority. I thought my best course would 
f |>e to attach to the circular (which was to be issued 
ix>the name of the Government) a personal communi¬ 
cation to each provincial Governor. The former 
ended with the declaration that his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty had given orders that an 
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extraordinary Reichsrath should not bo* summoned, 
but that the * Constitutional Reichsrath ’ was tp meet 
at Vienna on the 18 th of March, and that those 
changes in the Constitution which were necessitated 
by the Agreement with Hungary should be submitted 
for its acceptance. 

At the same time notice was given of bills as to 
the election of Delegates for the consultative assembly'' 
on common affairs; also bills relating to national 
defence, to the development of the Constitutional 
powers of the western half of the empire, to the 
responsibility of Ministers, and to the extension of 
the Constitutional autonomy of the provinces, for 
which a desire had repeatedly been expressed in the 
various Diets. 

This return to Constitutional practice in Austria 
gave me no small amount of labour, anxiety, and 
struggles, all of which I had to bear alone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write these words in 
a bitter spirit. In writing my reminiscences, I can 
only narrate what really occurred. Least of all do I 
wish it to be supposed that I was annoyed by the 
homage paid to Schmerling on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the February Constitu¬ 
tion.* No one can have joined in that homage more 
heartily than myself. There is no man in Austria 
whom I valued and esteemed more than Schmerling. 
Much to my regret, I was never in a position to be 
able to be of use to him. Politically, I revived and 

* In 18P6 'The February Constitution ’ was introduced by Herr von Schmerling 
on the 27th February, 18(il. 
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consolidated what he had done, though I put his 
sympathies to a severe test*' by establishing the 
Agreement with Hungary. Yet I have always 
found him the same sincere and cordial friend, and his 
appreciation has compensated me for many an 
unjust judgment. 
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When I considered that Count Belcredi enjoyed 
the highest favour, esteem aud confidence of the 
Emperor, I could not believe that my arguments 
had prevailed; I was forced to convince inyself 
that the Emperor found my remaining in office a 
necessity, for reasons apart from the question under 
discussion, and rather connected with Foreign than 
with Internal Affairs. The next day Count Belcredi 
sent in his resignation, and I was immediately, 
appointed President of the Ministry. I thus became 
the head of the three Departments—of the Interior, 
of Public Worship and Instruction,. and of Police— 
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whieh had been tinder the direction of Coffnt Beleredi, 
besides that of Foreign Affairs, the whole woight 
and responsibility of which foil upon me. 

My next task—not a very easy one—was to find 
. Ministers. Those who had hitherto been Count Bel- 
credi’s colleagues—von Komers, Minister of Justice, 
. Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, of Trade, and Field 
Marshal Baron John, of War—remained in office. 
Baron Becke, who had managed the Finance depart- 
: ment on the' retirement of Count Larisch, became 
^Minister of Finance. Baron Becke did important 
service during the negotiations with Hungary. He 
was an admirable man of business, uniting in a remark¬ 
able degree the qualities of application, cleverness and 
perseverance. In both Delegations his intervention 
succeeded more than once in carrying the War 
Budgot. I always valued him highly, and I do 
not remember that he ever had cause to complain 
1 of me.. 

There remained the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Public Worship and Instruction. The 
Ministry of Police did not take up much of my time, 
and it was particularly interesting to me. 

Being naturally unacquainted with the personages 
suited for office, the assistance of Hofrath von Hof¬ 
mann, afterwards ‘ Soktionsehcf/ was most useful to 
me. He occupied at that time a rather subordinate 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had 
been Secretary to the Upper House, and knew the 
various members of it thoroughly. He directed 
my attention to the Governor of Trieste, Baron 
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Kellorsperg. I summoned him to Vienna, and offered 
him the Ministry of the Interior. He declined, lay¬ 
ing that his centralists views were incompatible with 
Dualism. I did not doubt the sincerity of this de¬ 
claration, although I could have retorted that the 
Hungarian Compromise was a fait accompli, and thiSt 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior could haye 
little opportunity of taking part in its execution. I 
accordingly did not hesitate to recommend him, some 
weeks later, to the Emperor as Governor of JBohemia, 
in which capacity I fully appreciated the abilities he 
displayed. 

I selected Hasner for the Ministry of Instruction; 
He had been recommended to me by the Liberals, 
and also by Count Leo Thun, who was at that time 
. still my friend. After several interviews, Hasner 
accepted office, and the day on which he was to be 
presented to his Majesty was fixed, when he surprised 
me with a letter in which he stated that he could not 
enter the Cabinet owing to the centralistic views he 
had always entertained. Some months later I 
renewed the negotiation, and he accepted my offer 
under the condition that permission should be given 
for the establishment of a Municipal College' at 
Vienna, as proposed, but hitherto without success, by 
the Municipal Council of that city. This condition 
w$s decisively rejected; but when Hasner took office 
in the * Biirgerministerium ’* at the end of the year 
the demand was granted without objection. 

The first who showed himself ready to join the 

* See page 56. 
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Ministry was 'Count Taaffe, the Governor of Linz, to 
whfek place Herr von Hofmann proceeded to offer 
him the portfolio of the Interior. Count Taaffe was 
still young, and his appointment was a great step of 
promotion; but I had reason to be grateful to him for 
taking office, for I not only knew that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of affairs, and especially of the 
law, but also that in the aristocratic circles to which he 
belonged his nomination was regretted because it was 
feared that he would thereby compromise the future 
that seemed in store for him.* Count Taaffe became 
not only a most agreeable and amiable colleague, but 
also in many respects a very useful and, I must add, 
devoted assistant. His conduct at the council table 
was exemplary, and Herbst himself said to me, at a 
time when Taaffe had already become the object of 
violent attacks, that the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers had never been better filled than by Count 
Taaffe. He had only two drawbacks : he was not only 
no orator, but was as destitute of the gift of impro¬ 
vised as of studied speech; and he was not happy in 
his way of making short explanations. Nor was he 
fortunate in his choice of colleagues. This became 
evident in his second ephemeral Ministry of 1870, 
which would have lasted longer if two officials 
had occupied the seats in the Cabinet which were 
assigned to two deputies. In both respects Count 
Taaffe showed considerable improvement during his 
list and more permanent administration. 

With Taaffe’s assistance I succeeded in obtaining 

* He in now Minteter-Freaident at Vienna. 
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a Minister of Instruction. Herr von Komers, whoSe 
position as a Minister who had been in favouf of 
the suspension of the Constitution was scarcely 
tenable in view of the convocation of the Reichsrath, 
exchanged the portfolio of Justice for the Presidency 
of the Chief Court of Justice at Lemberg. Admiral 
von Wiillerstorff, who was in the same position, 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce. Peeke under¬ 
took the latter for the time being, but the Sektions- 
ehef, Baron Prctis, became the real Minister of 
Commerce. 

Chevalier von Hye took the Ministry of Justice 
and the provisional direction of the Ministry of 
T nstruetion. He was not liked by the Chamber; 
but he was a thorough lawyer and a good speaker, and 
lie knew how to make his authority respected. 

This subject of the nomination of Ministers has 
led me far into the summer of 1807, and I must 
now ret urn to the period when I assumed the Ministry 
of the I u tori or. 

Naturally 1 had at that time a multitude of 
visitors. Chief among them were the leaders of the 
Liberal, or Constitutional Party; bat I was also 
visited by members of the Federal Party, including 
Prazak and Rieger, who were, however, not very 
satisfied at the turn things were taking. 

I was urged by the Germans to dissolve the 
Diets elected under Belcredi’s administration which 
had returned (in Bohemia, Moravia and Carinthia) 
nationalist majorities. But I firmly refused to do 
so, having very strong convictions on the subject. 
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I ’-had also formed very decided views as to the 
development of the Constitutional system in Austria. 
The only countries where the Constitutional system 
has really and uninterruptedly shown itself efficient 
are England and Belgium. The reason is that in 
these countries there are two parties which are 
strictly distinct from each other, equally capable 
of governing, and always ready to assume office. In 
Austria, where there is so much strife among the 
nationalities, such a division of parties is especially 
necessary ; and it seemed to mo by no means impossible 
to bring this about, provided all the nationalities 
were to send deputies to the Beichsrath. I couceivod 
the possibility of a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
In the latter the Slav element would predominate, 
but would find itself united to a large section of 
the German landed proprietors; in the Liberal Party 
the Gorman element -would be the most important, 
but it would not exclude the Slav element. Even 
at the present day I consider the realisation of that 
idea not to be unattainable. 

In compliance with my wish, the Diets were not 
disturbed, and were called upon to elect members 
for the Ileichsrath. Had Bohemia and Moravia 
shown any appreciation of my policy, the opposition 
would have had ample opportunity to take part in the 
establishment of the December Constitution. Per¬ 
haps there was no want of appreciation, but only of 
good will. Aversion to the foreign intruder prevented 
all calm reflection. In .Bohemia Count Henry Clam 
and Prince George Lobkowitz predicted that my 

VOL. II « 
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Administration would not last six weeks. The Diets 
of Bohemia and Moravia took part in the elections, 
hut with such reservations as the Government could 
not accept. A Deputation was sent to Vienna to 
explain the objections of the Bohemian Diet, and 
Count Frederick Thun informed me that it was coming. 
He received a telegram in reply that the Diet was 
dissolved. The same course was taken as to the Diets 
of Moravia and Carniola. I have been frequently 
reproached with not having taken similar measures 
with regard to the Tyrol; but the reason why the 
Tyrolese Diet was not dissolved was that I was certain 
nothing would be gained by its being re-elected. As 
to the Galician Diet, I informed it through Count 
Goluchowski that any refusal to elect, or election with 
reservations, would result in an immediate dissolution, 
but that if the Diet sent Deputies to the Reiclisratli, I 
would show myself ready to listen to any reasonable 
wishes they might express. 

After the dissolution of the Bohemian Diet, every 
possible pressure was brought to bear on the new 
elections, as the question involved was the authority 
of the Government and the success of the course it 
was pursuing. Prince Charles Auerspcrg was most 
active and successful in this respect. The Emperor 
materially assisted me by giving the Bohemian 
nobility to understand that he desired the elections 
to result in the triumph of the Government. Nor 
did Archduke Charles Louis conceal the Emperor’s 
views on this subject during a short stay at Prague. 
There is nothing more Constitutional than that the 
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sovereign should support the Government he himself 
has chosen; only the Feudal Party objected to his 
doing so. The result of the elections showed a large 
majority in favour of the Constitution. 

In the course of these elections I gained a seat, 
having been chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reichenberg; and in connection with this in¬ 
cident a characteristic episode occurred. Count 
Hartig (who had generously forgotten that I was in 
former days opposed to his being appointed envoy at 
Dresden because I wished that post to be assigned 
to an abler man, Baron Werner) had proposed me as 
a candidate at Nimes. This candidature had to be 
given up because no less a person than Dr Herbst 
wrote a letter against it, thus objecting to the very 
man who had extracted his party from the most trying 
difficulties, although I ani ready to believe that he did 
so for reasons satisfactory to his conscience. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg then offered 
me a seat. I accepted it with gratitude, and the Diet 
elected me to the Reichsratli, which I thus had the 
privilege of entering as a Deputy. 

The day of the opening arrived. According to 
the regulations then in force, the Emperor had to 
nominate the Presidents of both Houses. Prince 
Charles Aucrsperg was President of the Upper 
House, and for the House of Deputies I suggested 
the Burgomaster of Brvinn, Dr Giskra. My first 
acquaintance with Dr Giskra, who afterwards became 
a great friend of mine, and who remained faithful to 
me, which was not the case with many who owed 
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me more, dated from the night of Koniggratz. 
He appeared at the railway station when King John 
arrived, but he obviously did this more for the 
purpose of speaking to me than of receiving the King, 
for he had his great-coat on and wore a small hat. 
After Belcrcdi’s resignation he repeatedly came to 
Vienna, and I had occasion to become intimate with 
him, and to recognize his great ability, sagacity, and 
firmness. An excellent impression was produced 
by his nomination to the Presidency. 

I myself composed the speech from the throne, 
weighing every word. It was my duty to do so, 
and the criticism of the newspapers, which said that it 
was too cold, was unjust; the concluding sentences 
produced a great impression. The solemnity of 
the opening in the great Rittersaal had a sublime 
effect; the cries of ‘ Bravo ! ’ however, to which I was 
unaccustomed and which I considered highly inde¬ 
corous, did not please mo in spite of the satisfaction 
they expressed. In England, where, indeed, the 
House of Commons is on such occasions only repre¬ 
sented by some of its members, who listen to the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech in the House of 
Lords, such exclamations would be considered 
scandalous. 

The task of representing the Government in the 
debate on the Address and the numerous sittings in 
Committee, fell exclusively upon me, and I had to 
perforin it unassisted. T succeeded in limiting the 
excessive demands of the Gorman Liberals, and it was 
perhaps not an unfortunate idea, though certainly a 
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sincere one, when, in closing the debate on the Address 
in the House of Deputies, I resumed it in three words: 
1 forward, not backward,’ words which were not 
repudiated by the Government. That the Address 
would be passed there was no doubt; but it was 
desirable that the minority should not be too large. 
In this respect, the attitude of the Galicians was 
alarming, and they threatened at last to force a 
division. I succeeded in postponing the division to an 
evening sitting, which began in the absence of the 
Poles. Meanwhile I negotiated through Count 
Goluchowski with the Deputies Count Adam 
Potocki, Zicmialkowski, and Zyblikiewiez, and at 
half-past eleven I appeared in the Roichsrath accom¬ 
panied by the thirty Polish Deputies, who resumed 
their seats. The Address was voted almost unani¬ 
mously. It was a most dramatic scene. Prom JBuda 
I received a telegram from Staatsrath Braun saying 
that his Majesty congratulated me on my speech. 

Not with alarm, but with less certainty of success, 
did I enter on the debate on the Address in the Upper 
House. The difference between the two Houses con¬ 
sisted in this, that there was no personal opposition 
in the House of Deputies, while Centralism and 
aversion to Dualism were far more strongly expressed 
in the' Upper House. 

My speech, however, was well received, and Prince 
Auersperg sent the secretary of the House, Hofrath 
von Hofmann, to the Ministerial bench to congratulate 


me. 
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Durinu this time, when the entire weight of the re¬ 
construction of internal affairs lay upon my shoulders, 
I was by no means condemned to inactivity in 
matters of foreign policy ; on the contrary, I was 
very unexpectedly called upon to intervene in them. 
The Luxemburg complication was just then disturb¬ 
ing Europe, and at the same time various incidents 
occurred in connection with it: negotiations between 
Paris and Vienna, Count Tauffkirchen’s Mission, and 
the publication of the secret Treaties of 1866 between 
Prussia and the South-German States. 

If my conduct, though not interpreted as it 
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should have been, was ever calculated to refute the 
accusation that I pursued on principle a policy hos¬ 
tile to Prussia or *to Germany, it was at that moment. 

Government circles in Vienna had some suspicion, 
but no certainty, as to the South-German Military 
Treaties, and to the general public they came as a 
complete surprise. To call things by their true 
names, these treaties were a masterpiece of treachery. 
It has frequently happened in history that treaties 
were not kept; but that a treaty should be broken in 
anticipation, was a novelty reserved for the genius of 
Prince Bismarck. To sign treaties with the South- 
German States, reducing them to a permanent con¬ 
dition of dependence on Prussia, and then to conclude 
a few days later a treaty with Austria, stipulating 
for those States an independent international exist¬ 
ence—this was indeed the nc plus ultra of Maceliia- 
vellism. 

My despatch to Count Wimpffen, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, on this subject was printed in 
the first lied Book of 1868. The Vienna newspapers 
praised it without a dissentient voice, and I remember 
that a very favourable opinion was pronounced on it 
by Count Andrassy in the course of conversation. 

It might justly be maintained that Tauffkirchen’s 
offer was merely a joke. A guarantee of the German 
Provinces of Austria! But who wished to attack 
them ? Neither France, nor Germany, nor Italy. 
The guarantee of the German Provinces by Germany 
had a strong family likeness to the guarantee given 
by the Italian bandit to the traveller who comes to 
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terms with him. I am wiHing to believe that Berlin 
thought as little of this aspect of the case when 
Count Tauffkirchen was sent on his mission, as it 
did of despoiling Austria. But that does not 
diminish the singularity of the offer or the policy of 
its rejection. 

But Prussian logic perceives in the expression 
that 'Austria had no interest in making an enemy 
of France,’ a 'semi-transparent menace,’ in which 
opinion it is strengthened by the simultaneous ‘ search 
for an opportunity of revenge in union with another 
power.’ In what did this action consist ? In a pro¬ 
posal of a revision of the Treaty of Paris, a Treaty 
which concerned Germany but little, if at all. Why 
revenge? Because Kussia was to be induced to pay 
a’ debt of gratitude for the revocation of the Article 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea—which I 
had recommended with the object of inducing Russia 
to unite with the other Powers in Eastern questions 
—and because sttcli payment could only consist in 
measures directed against Germany! The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, as well as those with France and 
Italy, were ‘ intrigues.’ When Prussia, in the days 
of the Confederation, formed an offensive and defen¬ 
sive Alliance with Italy against a member of the 
Confederation, this was an act of justifiable caution ; 
but when Austria, after having been expelled from 
the German Confederation, and after having acquired 
perfect freedom as regards her alliances, negotiated 
with another Power, that could only be an ‘ intrigue.’ 
When Prussia made an agreement with Hanover in 
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1851, to the detriment of those who were united with 
her in the Zollverein, this was an act of independent 
policy; but- when those affected by it conferred to¬ 
gether on the subject, they were accused of making 
a coalition against Prussia. This confirms what I 
have said elsewhere: the Prussians have a keen eye 
for the faults of others, and no perception of their 
own. 

Thus, and not otherwise, arose the notion of the 
‘ anti-German, vindictive, and turbulent policy of 
Baron Beust.’ 

Austria took an active, but dispassionate and 
conciliatory part in the correspondence that took 
place between the Cabinets before the London 
Protocol decided the Luxemburg question. I pro¬ 
posed two alternatives : either the solution which was 
finally accepted, or that Luxemburg, which the King 
of Holland was willing to relinquish, should be ceded 
to Belgium, and that in return Belgium should 
restore to France those small frontier .districts and 
fortresses which had been left to France in 1814, and 
were incorporated into the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in 1815. This proposal, which was very favour¬ 
ably received in Berlin—as even my opponent, Dr 
Busch, admits—aroused most inexplicable and unjust 
indignation in Belgium. If the King of Italy could 
sacrifice for the greater security of Italy the cradle of 
his dynasty, it seems to me that it was not asking too 
much of the King of the Belgians to exchange some 
districts which his country had acquired less than 
half-a-century before, for a territory more than four 
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times their size. The idea was not unacceptable to 
Prussia and to Europe, one neutral State being more 
easily protected than two; and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison from Luxemburg, with which 
Bismarck was reproached as if it had been a rcculade, 
would have been much easier when there was no 
further question of its being German territory. It was 
amusing to hear the French Government state as a 
reason for its refusal, immediately after concluding a 
Treaty which enriched him with a Grand-Duchy, that 
the Emperor did not desire any extension of territory. 

Nevertheless our mediation was appreciated in 
Paris as well as in Berlin. The narrative of the 
French diplomatist M. de Rothan agrees with the 
above, and is perfectly just to me. 

Soon afterwards two illustrious visitors gave more 
occupation than ever to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Sultan concluded the European tour he made 
after the Paris Exhibition with the visit he paid to 
the Emperor at Schcinbrunn. Abdul Aziz could not 
speak a word of French, so that it was impossible to 
converse with him on business, but T was able to do so 
all the more with Fuad Pasha, who was in his suite. 
I was deeply interested by these interviews with two 
great Turkish statesmen who will never be replaced 
—Ali and Fuad. Fuad, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made me the most amiable advances, and I 
succeeded in convincing him that my intention in 
issuing the despatch of the 1st of January 1867 was 
favourable and not hostile to Turkey. This is proved 
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by a despatch of Fuad’s published in tho Red Book 
of 1868. He seemed pleased with my conversation, 
and a bon-mot which I made won his heart and that 
of the Sultan. I happened to be standing one day at 
a window in the palace of Schonbrunn. The Sultan 
entered with Fuad, and spoke to me in Turkish. 
Fuad translated: ‘ Le Sultan dit que 1’ Empereur a 
daigne lui eonfdrer le grand cordon de St Etienne, 
mais que, vu sa rotondite, le ruban est insuffisant.’ 
(It is well known that Abdul Aziz was very stout.) 
‘ Cela prouve, Sire,’ said I, ‘ combien les liens sont 
dtroits.’ When I visited Constantinople two years 
later, Fuad was no longer among the living. 

Fuad was quartered in the ‘ Hietzinger Stdckel,’ 
which I subsequently inhabited, and my successor 
after me; and owing to the distance of this building 
from tho Schonbrunn Palace, liis breakfasts were 
supplied by the restaurateur Hommayer. Prokescli 
came to me one morning in the wildest excitement, 
exclaiming : ‘ Imagine what has happened ! They 
have actually given him ham!’ lie became still 
more angry when I retorted: ‘Well, he has not 
found my January despatch, which you condemned, 
at all indigestible ; perhaps it will be the same with 
the ham.’ 

The presence of the Sultan gave the Emperor an 
opportunity of conferring a great distinction upon me. 
This was a fresh proof of Imperial favour, which 1 had 
not solicited, and which excited much secret animosity 
towards me. There was a State dinner at Schonbrunn, 
and I, although Chancellor of tho empire, was 
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placed at the end of the table as a junior Councillor, so 
that those of my official subordinates who were present, 
Prokesch included, were seated above me. The 
latter audibly expressed liis disapproval of this 
arrangement. ‘ This is absurd,’ he said ; ‘ such things 
occur only in the West. In Oriental countries they 
would be impossible.’ After dinner I went to the 
Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, with whom 
I was intimate, anti said : ‘ I do not make any preten¬ 
sions or claims, but I must beg that on similar 
occasions I may not be invited.’ On the following 
day I received a letter in the Emperor’s handwriting 
conferring the same rank upon me as was conferred 
on old Prince Metteruicli, namely, the first place 
after the Court Chamberlain, so that I took pre¬ 
cedence even of the Austrian Princes. 

The precedence reserved for Prince Ilohenloho 
caused some embarrassment to the diplomatic Corps, 
as it is a universal principle that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs always takes the first place. Of 
eourse it was arranged that wo should not be invited 
at the same time, and on occasions of great ceremony, 
such as the banquet given by Lord Bloomfield on 
the Queen’s birthday, I voluntarily gave up my 
place to Prince Hohenlohe. It was a good idea 
of one of the American Ambassadors to .write to 
me one day, of course with the best intentions : ‘ Prince 
Hohenlohe was to have dined with me to-day. He 
has excused himself: will you not avail yourself 
of the opportunity ? ’ 

I must here introduce a reminiscence of a second 
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illustrious visitor and of a terrible event which was 
the chief cause of his visit. It was the only shadow 
that darkened the year 18G7, so full of light and 
splendour for me. 

A few days after I had entered the Austrian 
service, I received a most courteous letter from the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

His Majesty congratulated mo on my appointment, 
expressing great hopes for the future, and conferred 
upon me his highest Order, that of the Mexican Eagle. 
The catastrophe was imminent and yet nobody sus¬ 
pected it, although the news of the withdrawal of the 
French troops and the insanity of the Empress 
Charlotte sounded like a death-knell. Then came the 
appalling intelligence of tin; Emperor’s imprisonment. 
The necessary diplomatic steps were taken without 
delay. Not only did our Ambassador at Washington 
seek the intervention of the United States, but Count 
Apponyi was instructed to demand that of the English 
Government, and Lord Stanley, now. Lord Derby, 
acceded to his request with the greatest willingness, 
expressing a firm conviction that the Emperor’s life 
would be spared. I took the liberty of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Mexico would demand a guarantee 
against the Emperor’s return; and that perhaps it 
would be considered equivalent to a guarantee if the 
Emperor were restored to his rights as an Agnate of 
the House of Hapsburg, which he had renounced on 
accepting the Crown of Mexico. This involved, 
according to the rules of the Dynasty, the consent of 
the Family Council, which was immediately summoned 
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for that purpose by the Emperor of Austria. I re¬ 
member this episode very vividly, because it gave me 
a full insight into his Majesty’s noble character. 

Perhaps the Archduke Maximilian has been 
judged unfairly, and he may have been accused of 
many an ambitious scheme which he did not really 
contemplate. But it is certain that he was sur¬ 
rounded by dangerous advisers (I will only allude to 
one of them who bore a well-known Belgian name), 
and that even in the highest circles it was whispered 
that he aspired to the Crown of Austria. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not fail to notice that 
when, after the disaster of Kbniggriitz, Maximilian 
was one day driving from Sehonbrunn to Vienna, he 
was received with cries of ‘ Long live Maximilian ! ’ 
Many an imprudent saying of the Archduke’s was 
reported. I mention all this to show that the 
Emperor had ample reason for disliking and suspect¬ 
ing his brother. Nobody in those days was more 
in a position than myself to know that the Emperor 
had only one thought, how to rescue him; and 
that after the disaster of Queretaro his grief was 
profound and .sincere. In the Family Council 
mentioned above, at which I was present, one of the 
Archdukes gave strong expression to the political 
apprehensions which might be aroused by the restora¬ 
tion of the Archduke Maximilian to his rights. This 
sincerity did honour to the speaker’s character, but it 
hurt the brotherly feeling of the Emperor. ‘ It is a 
question of saving a life,’ his Majesty said, ‘ and that 
alone would be sufficient to decide me.’ 
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The Imperial decision was telegraphed in good 
time to Washington, but fate was not to be baffled. 
One day I received early in the morning a telegram in 
English : ‘ Emperor Maximilian condemned and shot.’ 
The Emperor was at Ratisbon at the time, and I sent 
a confidential messenger to break the news to him and 
to the Archduchess Sophia. It was a terrible time. 
Some years later I had an equally hard task when I 
myself went to tell Prince Peter Aremberg as con¬ 
siderately as I could, of the murder of his son, a young 
man full of promise, who was Military Attache at 
St Petersburg. 
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The tragedy of Queretaro took place during the great 
Paris Exhibition, which was adorned by the presence 
of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and William, King 
of Prussia, and became a sort of European rendezvous. 

It was thought from the first that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should also undertake the journey to 
Paris. After the tragic end of the Emperor 
Maximilian, objections were raised, and the Emperor 
found a reason for declining the journey, not so 
much on account of his grief for his brother’s loss 
as because Napoleon, after persuading him to accept 
the Mexican Crown, had left him in the lurch by 
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withdrawing his troops. When the Emperor 
expressed himself in this sense to me, I remembered 
his request that I should always tell him the truth. 
I therefore screwed up my courage to hazard the 
remark : ‘ And Hanover ? ’ The Emperor Napoleon 

could not risk a rupture with the United States ; 
it was equally impossible for the Emperor of Austria, 
after the disaster of Koniggratz, to take up the 
cause of the King of Hanover, although the latter 
lost his throne in consequence of his devotion to 
Austria. The Emperor had the magnanimity 
not to be annoyed with me for my sincerity. I was, 
for my part, very anxious that under such circum¬ 
stances the Emperor’s dignity should be fully preserved, 
and I declared it to be essential that if liis Majesty 
went to Paris, it should be in return to a visit paid 
to him. In this sense I wrote to the Ambassador 
in Paris, and Prince Metternieh prevailed upon 
the Emperor Napoleon to proceed to Salzburg. Thus 
the Emperor of Austria had the satisfaction of being 
the only monarch in Europe who did not go to Paris 
without having previously received a visit from the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The scene at Salzburg was most picturesque. The 
architecture of the houses of that town makes the 
roofs appear flat, thus giving it a Southern look. 
What Salzburg wants arc a blue sky and animated 
streets. On this occasion it had both, and this gave 
it an unusual charm. 

The day of the meeting was the 18th of August, 
the Emperor’s birthday. A telegram arrived early in 
VOL. ii o 
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the morning from Berlin, which ended with the words 
‘give my regards to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French,’ a message which I remembered more 
than once in later years. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was unconstrained, 
almost hearty. The Emperor and Empress received 
their guests in the most amiable manner. The 
Empress Eugdnie astonished and delighted everybody 
by the graceful and yet dignified manner with which 
she held her receptions ; and it was perhaps not with¬ 
out calculation that she arrived in an extremely 
simple travelling-costume, and that throughout the 
visit she appeared in very unostentatious toilettes, 
being obviously desirous of yielding the palm of 
beauty to the Empress Elizabeth. Napoleon, whom 
I had seen a year before in utter prostration of mind 
and body, was active and cheerful, and showed no 
signs of illness. 

There have been few meetings of sovereigns that 
have been more discussed in the newspapers than the 
Salzburg interview, and in few cases has reality been 
so far behind conjecture. 

During my stay in England, I had occasion to 
send to Count Andrassy an official report about past 
events; and among other things, I wrote as follows: 

* Your Excellency may have smiled more than once, 
when reading in newspaper accounts of the Salzburg 
interview that it was with the greatest difficulty 
you prevented me from rushing headlong into 
the French Alliance. The Emperor Napoleon and 
I might have been compared to two men on horse- 
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back who stop before a deep ditch because each of 
them thinks that his companion wishes him to jump 
across it.’ 

Napoleon came unaccompanied by any of his 
Ministers. The only prominent person in his suite 
was General Fleury, who was one of his most trusted 
confidants, although he was never associated with 
any of the political notabilities of the empire, such as 
Morny, Rouher, and the rest. All the Austrian 
Ministers, on the other hand, were present at the 
meeting. The Emperor had considered it essential 
that I, who had been so often in communication with 
Napoleon, should not be absent, and the reason why 
both the Minister-Presidents were there was that I 
wished to please Count Andrassy, who was an old 
friend of the French Court; and after the Emperor 
had met my wishes in this respect, common courtesy 
required that Count Taaffe, although at that time he 
was only the representative of the Minister-President, 
should also take part in the interview, as it took place 
in the Western half of the empire. 

The only conferences, however, were between the 
two Emperors, and between the Emperor Napoleon 
and myself—the French Ambassador, the Due de 
Gramout, who naturally had to be at Salzburg for 
the occasion, sometimes joining us. At the last 
conference, the Due de Gramont produced a very 
elaborate memorandum of many pages, containing 
some facts and some faneios. I also brought a 
memorandum, written in large handwriting on three 
small pages. ‘ C’est tres-bien fait,’ said Napoleon to 
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the Due de Gramont, * mais j’aime mieux ce que M. 
de Beust a dcrit.’ ‘ Alors,’ said the Duke, pointing 
to his manuscript, ‘il faudra conserver ceci.’ ‘Non, 
non,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ il faut le br&ler.’ 

My memorandum, on which the Emperor Napoleon 
interpolated some remarks of his own, suggested an 
arrangement as to three points. 

We arrived at the conclusion that it was our 
joint task to observe minutely the stipulations of the 
Peace of Prague, but to avoid on both sides any 
interference in German affairs. It was especially 
agreed that France should refrain from any measure 
or manifestation of a threatening nature, while 
Austria should limit herself to preserving the sym¬ 
pathies of South Germany by developing a Liberal 
and truly Constitutional system. 

With regard to some Russian tendencies which 
were at that time manifesting themselves, it was 
agreed that if Russia should again cross the Pruth, 
Austria should occupy Wallaehia without delay, and 
that the acquiescence and support of France should 
be assured to her. 

Finally, as to the Cretan Insurrection it was 
settled that a less minatory lino of conduct should 
be followed towards the Porte than that hitherto 
pursued by Russia in union with France, Prussia and 
Italy. In a despatch which I sent some years later 
from London to Vienna, I reminded Count Andrassy 
that I submitted to him at Salzburg my memorandum, 
which was the only one that was accepted. 

This shows that the circular sent by the Marquis 
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de Moustier to the French embassies after the 
Salzburg meeting, in which he described it as a 
personal and friendly interview, did not wander very 
far from the truth. 

The' Salzburg interview was followed by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s journey to Paris in October. 
The Empress did not fulfil her intention of accompany¬ 
ing him, as an addition was expected to the Imperial 
family. The Emperor wished to take the Hungarian 
Court Minister, Count Festetics, with him as well as 
myself; but I thought it better that Count Andrassy 
should accompany him, and I carried my point. The 
Imperial train was so arranged that Munich was 
reached in the evening, Stuttgart during the night, 
and early in the morning Oos, near Baden-Baden, 
where King William had promised to meet the 
Emperor. At the subsequent meetings at Salzburg, 
and particularly .after the cordial visits at Gastein and 
Ischl, I often thought of that first * interview after 
Koniggriitz, which did not do much to promote its 
object. The interview was arranged with the best 
intentions, but it had not sufficiently been considered 
that the wound had not yet had time to heal, and that 
a meeting so painful in many respects should not have 
taken place in the presence of a third party. The 
Emperor had not only a numerous suite, but was also 
accompanied by the Archdukes Charles Louis and 
Louis Victor. The interview was hurried and con¬ 
strained. King William remained in the room at the 
station which had been prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and the Emperor and the Archdukes 
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returned to the platform without being escorted to the 
train, I remember how much unpleasant comment 
arose from the fact that in passing the open door of that 
room, I made a profound bow to King William, who 
was standing immovably on the threshold. Such was 
the predominant feeling, and it was certainly not the 
ex-Saxon Minister who embittered it. 

At Nancy the first and only stoppage was made 
for the night. We arrived in the afternoon, and the 
Emperor had time to visit the graves of his ancestors 
of Lorraine. Next day we arrived in Paris at noon. 
During a short period of delay at Meaux we put on 
our uniforms. At the Strasburg Station in Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Napoleon were on the 
platform, and we made our solemn entry through the 
Boulevards, which were entirely closed to carriages, 
but were densely thronged with spectators. It was 
like a triumphal procession, and during the whole 
time of his stay in Paris the Emperor of Austria was 
the object of the most sympathetic demonstrations, 
which were no doubt to some extent to be explained 
by the then popular cry of ‘ la liberte comme en 
Autriche.’ Both the Emperor and the Archdukes 
produced a most favourable impression on the Parisian 
populace, which was enhanced by the fact that they 
kept aloof from certain disreputable circles that had 
great fascination for strangers. Their example was 
not always followed by the other sovereigns. 

The Empress Eugenic received the Imperial 
visitors in the Palace of the Elysce, where apartments 
were in readiness for the Emperor and his suite. I 
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inhabited a side-wing with Sektionschef Herr von 
Hofmann and Hofrath Baron Aldenburg. In later 
years I often amused Mademoiselle Grdvy by showing 
her how much better I knew the rooms of the Elysde 
than she did herself. 

The Court was not staying at the Tuileries, but at 
St Cloud, where several state dinners and soirees 
were given in honour of the Emperor. At one of 
these fdtes I remember having an interview with 
Archbishop Darboy, who was afterwards shot as a 
hostage of the Commune. We spoke of the move¬ 
ment against the Austrian Concordat, and of the 
measures taken by the Bishops, and I was agreeably 
surprised at hearing this Prince of the Church, who 
was afterwards a martyr, express himself against the 
address of the Bishops, and in a spirit of remarkable 
fairness and moderation. When on my return to 
Vienna I told the Papal Nuncio of that interview, 
Monsignor Falcinelli said: ‘Jo le crois bien, mais 
vous ignorez sans doute que Monseigneur Darboy n’est 
pas une autorite pour le saint Siege.’ 

Prince Napoleon spoke to me with admiration of 
the Emperor’s answer to the Bishops, but I knew 
that he at any rate would not be recognised as an 
authority by the Holy See. 

There were no negotiations with the French 
Government, and there was really no occasion for any. 
I had several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon, 
as the French Ministers had with the Emperor 
FranciB Joseph, and I had frequent communications 
with Moustier, Rouher, and Lavallette. I succeeded 
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in making the French Government withdraw from 
a declaration, in which it had at first promised to join, 
issued by Eussia, Prussia, and Italy on the subject of 
the Cretan Insurrection, and of which we strongly 
disapproved. On this question the French Govern¬ 
ment had not fully borne in mind the arrangement 
made at Salzburg; it issued a circular intended to 
counteract falso impressions, but this only elicited 
from Count Bismarck the somewhat ironical remark : 

‘ We may now regard the peace of Europe as assured.’ 

Very brilliant was the banquet at the Hotel de 
Ville, especially the Emperor’s speech, which was 
received with enthusiasm, although it did not contain 
a single word at which Berlin could have taken 
umbrage. 4 Ce n’etait pas un toast,’ said Count 
Walewski: ‘e’etait un acte.’ 

The Emperor’s visit ended with an invitation to 
Compifegne. I begged to be excused, as I was anxious 
to go to London for a few days in order to gather 
opinions on the Cretan question, which I deemed, not 
unjustly, to be the precursor of future complications. 

I met the Emperor at Munich on his return 
home. Here I first met my future highly-valued 
Parisian colleague, Prince Hohenlolie, then Minister 
of Bavaria. During my stay in Paris I had a long 
interview with the Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Goltz, and we agreed in thinking that the best means 
of permanently avoiding a collision with France would 
be to consolidate South Germany so as to present a 
united front to the foreigner. I communicated the 
idea to Prince Hohenlohe, who received it in total 
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silence; this was doubtless the most prudent, though 
not the most convincing, answer he could make. 

In Munich I found telegrams awaiting me from 
Count Taaffe and the Burgomaster Zelinka, express¬ 
ing a hope on the part of the citizens of Vienna that 
his Majesty would make his entry into the capital in 
civilian dress. 

It was too late that evening to speak to the 
Emperor, as the hour of departure was fixed for 
3 A.M., and I came in at 11 r.M. I did not go to bed at 
all, so as to be able to speak to his Majesty before his 
departure. But at 1 o’clock his Majesty had already 
put on his uniform, and a remonstrance would have 
been useless. A year later the so-called ‘ Biirgerball’* 
took place, and it was hoped that his Majesty would 
not appear in uniform; his portrait on the programme 
showed him in civilian dress. I was urged to induce 
his Majesty to give way, and I attempted to do so by 
alluding to the loyal feeling with which the Viennese 
still spoke of the Emperor Francis I and his dress 
coat. The Emperor, however, answered smilingly, 
but in a very firm tone, that I need not trouble 
myself about such matters. 


* Citizen’s Ball. 
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It is impossible in writing these Memoirs to adhere 
strictly to chronology, us this would not allow me to 
describe events connectedly. Thus I am compelled, 
after having been led by foreign affairs to the eud 
of the autumn, to return to internal affairs as they 
appeared in the spring of 1867. 

At that time I stayed several times at Pesth, 
where the Emperor often resided, and where many 
conferences took place with the Hungarian Ministers 
on various details of the Agreement. It can never 
have been justly said of me that I fished for 
popularity. Though during the first years of my 
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administration in Saxony I was unpopular, I adhered 
to iny policy, and in Austria I did not hesitate to 
sacrifice my popularity as soon as duty and conviction 
required me to do so. During the events of 
3.869, had I wished to be popular, I could easily 
have held aloof from internal affairs, which were 
not under my immediate direction; and yet, 
with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
I recommended an agreement with the national 
elements, which was then only attainable within 
the narrowest limits. I have always been of 
opinion, and I have never concealed it from those I 
served, that one should neither court nor shun 
popularity. If not purchased at the cost of dignity 
and conviction, popularity is undoubtedly a support 
to sovereigns as well as to ministers, and a contempt 
for such support has often been disastrous. Nothing 
contributed more to debilitate and finally to dissolve 
the German Confederation, than the systematic en¬ 
deavour to eliminate whatever might give its organs 
the appearance of popularity. This was carried to 
such lengths that even justice suffered. I distinctly 
remember the question of the Hanoverian Constitu¬ 
tion in 1837 to 1840. Most of the envoys to the 
Bundestag, and the Governments also, were con¬ 
vinced that the Hanoverian Government was in the 
wrong; but because its opponents and the Gottingen 
Professors were popular, justice was not done. Yet 
how greatly would a vigorous intervention at that 
time have raised the Confederation in public opinion ! 

I hope this digression will be excused. It was 
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suggested by the recollection of my popularity in 
Hungary, which was not of longer duration than it 
was in Austria,* only with this difference that I did 
nothing to forfeit it. My popularity in Hungary was 
quite spontaneous, and I had in no way reckoned 
upon it. I am an emotional man, very appreciative 
of good-will, and my relations with the Hungarians 
seemed to me to have a sort of poetic association. 
I lived sometimes in the ‘ Stoekel,’ opposite the 
Imperial Palace at Buda, at others in the so-called 
‘ Zeughaus,’ which was contiguous to it, and, com¬ 
manded a view of Pesth. It happened more than 
once, when I was standing on the balcony at'night 
and looking at the sparkling lights of Pesth on the 
other side of the river, that I recalled to mind the 
words of Picsco when he looked out upon the mistress 
of the seas: ‘ Genoa, mayst thou be free, and I 

thy happiest citizen!’ Four years later, I remem¬ 
bered this reverie. I had played my part to the end. 
I also had beou dragged by my mantle into the water, 
like the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. 

But in spite of all changes of affairs I shall always 
look back with pleasure on those happy days in 
Hungary. The ladies of the higher society of Pesth 
contributed to make my stay most agreeable. There 

* In Londun a young Hungarian pianiste once came to me with her mother. The 
latter mid to me: * Ilow attached the Hungarians are to your Excellency ! ’ * Pray 

don’t talk of that/ Haiti I. * Hut,' she retorted, * we Hungarians have a proverb that 
the ox forgets that he line been a calf.’ Even in my secret thoughts I had never 
complained in such drastic terms of Hungarian ingratitude, and I have always lent 
a ready ear to those who assure me that I am faithfully remembered in Hungary; 
although I once had the mortification of hearing that the proposal, mado without my 
knowledge, that tiie Hungarian nationalisation should be conferred upon me, induced 
one of the Ministers to exclaim that ‘ the idea was monstrous. ’ 
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is in the women as well as in the men of Hungary 
much cosmopolitan feeling, in spite of their intense 
attachment to their native soil; and as a rule they 
are handsome and graceful. The saying attributed 
to them: ‘ II faut nous rnettre toutes h ses pieds,’ 

was of course an invention. I had no concessions to 
the fair sex on my conscience, for the Agreement had 
already been concluded when I entered the society 
of Pesth : and the friendly reception I experienced was 
quite disinterested. 

I shall never forget the day of the Coronation. 
After the ceremony had been performed in the 
Cathedral of Buda, the procession moved on to Pesth, 
where the oath and the other formalities took place. I 
rode about twenty paces in front of the Emperor in my 
capacity of Doyen of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Saint Stephen, which I had received in 1852, long 
before my entrance into the Austrian service. When 
we had crossed the bridge and reached the opposite 
bank, the multitude suddenly recognised me and cried 
out ‘Eljen Boust’ so vociferously, that my handsome 
and spirited horse reared as we entered the square. 
At the place where the oath was administered a salute 
was fired, and I had a great deal of trouble with my 
horse, but I did not share the fate of two Bishops 
who found themselves unwillingly compelled to dis¬ 
mount. On the side of the square the Upper and 
Lower Chamber sat in reserved seats, and when Deak 
gave the signal, they exclaimed: ‘ Eljen Beust! ’ 
Thfe same cry was repeated several times on our 
return. 
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I can assert with truth that these clamorous 
demonstrations were not quite agreeable to me for the 
Emperor’s sake. How great therefore was my 
surprise, and how I learned to value more than ever 
the generosity of the Emperor, when I was summoned 
to his Majesty’s presence immediately after the return 
to the Palace, and he addressed me thus: . 4 No 
Austrian Minister has ever been received in Hungary 
as you have been ; I am heartily delighted at it! ’ 

Reminiscences of a more amusing kind are 
attached to the grand banquet in the 4 Redoutensaal.’ 
As I was alighting from my carriage, an old man of 
eighty, with white hair and beard, knelt down before 
me, kissing my hand and exclaiming repeatedly : 4 My 
father ! my father ! ’ The staircase was lined on both 
sides with ladies in the most elegant toilettes. After 
tearing myself away from my enthusiastic admirer, 1 
could not he!]) saying to a lady standing near me : 
4 Is this the way you treat visitors in Hungary ? 
Here is an octogenarian who claims me as his father! ’ 

At the banquet I was seated between the Prince- 
Primate and Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Hay- 
nald. The Hungarians are most accomplished 
speakers. Although ignorant of the language, I 
often perceived in the Hungarian Parliament how 
the speakers never were at a loss for the right word, 
and never hesitated or corrected themselves. On the 
other hand, they indulge in the wildest gesticulations. 
A Hungarian, dressed in the national costume, who 
was seated opposite to me, rose and made a speech, 
during which he constantly looked at me, shaking his 
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fist and rapping the table. I said, half-joking, to the 
Prince-Primate: ‘ What have I done to that gentle¬ 
man that he abuses me so ? ’ ‘ He ? ’ was the answer; 

‘ why, he is proposing your health, and has just com¬ 
pared you to the morning star ! * 

Before we left Pesth I had a long interview with 
the Emperor for the purpose of proposing the 
nomination of Count Taaffe as representative of the 
Minister President. In consequence of that interview, 
the Emperor conferred upon me the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire. It fully agreed with the position 
circumstances had made for me, and I yielded to the 
deceptive hope that the appearance would, at least to 
some extent, be joined to the reality, and that the 
Chancellor of the Empire would be raised far above 
both portions of the empire. This view was 
erroneous. In Hungary the title was not liked; in 
Austria the German Liberal Party received it with 
pleasure, because they saw that it strengthened my 
personal position, on which everything seemed then to 
depend. But after the nomination of the Hungarian 
Ministry, suspicion was thrown on the word ‘ Chan¬ 
cellor,’ and it was greatly misinterpreted. In subse¬ 
quent chapters I shall refer to this question, and I 
will only quote what I said on this subject in the 
Lower House early in 1870 : ‘ The Constitution does 
not recognise a Chancellor of the Empire, but public 
opinion has defined his position as follows: The 
Chancellor of the Empire must not trouble himself 
about internal affairs, but is responsible for every¬ 
thing that is done by the internal administration.’ 
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After my return from Pesth to Vienna, more 
burning questions were discussed in the Reichsrath: 
the chief of these was the appointment of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Ministry with equal powers to that of 
Hungary. During the session of the Diet at 
Prague I had an interview on this subject with 
Herbst, who thought the idea premature, and at 
Buda I submitted to the Emperor a paper written 
by him in support of his views. The question was, 
however, raised in the Reichsrath, and a declaration 
from the Government on the subject was received with 
approval by the House. 

The question of the Concordat brought threaten¬ 
ing clouds into an otherwise clear sky. It had been 
alluded to in the debate on the address, and specific 
interpellations were now made on the subject. The 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperos, 
decided on issuing a declaration expressing a readiness 
to negotiate with Rome. The Minister Hye had to 
present this declaration in the House. Before the 
sitting lie said to me very hopefully : ‘ Everything is 
going on favourably. Pratobevera is the first speaker, 
and you know that he is an Ultramontane.’ Prato¬ 
bevera was indeed the first speaker, and the first 
words he uttered were : ‘ The Concordat, that plague- 
spot on the body of the Austrian nation 

The reception of the declaration was decidedly 
unfavourable. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
negotiate with Rome. I proposed to the Emperor 
to summon Baron Hubner, who was then Ambassador 
iu Rome. The Emperor consented, adding very 
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graciously that the Ambassador’s stay would be as 
short as possible. 

Meanwhile the movement was assuming larger 
dimensions, and the opposition issued the cele¬ 
brated Address of the twenty-five Bishops to the 
Emperor. 

The decided tone of this Episcopal Address made 
it impossible for the Emperor and the Government to 
leave it unnoticed. The Minister Hye drew up au 
answer which was characteristic of the profound 
learning and carefulness of that eminent lawyer, but 
was too long, and therefore not sufficiently telling. 
At that time the Council of Ministers met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I asked permission to 
withdraw to my room, and in a quarter-of-an-hour I 
returned with a draft that was unanimously approved 
by the Cabinet.* 

The Emperor’s sanction to this draft was obtained 
with more celerity and ease than I had expected. 
His Majesty was residing at Sehdnbrunn, and I was 
busy next day in the Peiohsrath till 2 p.m., at which 
hour the Emperor was in the habit of leaving the 
Burg in Vienna to return to Sehdnbrunn. On my 
arrival at the Burg, the Emperor was getting into his 
carriage; but he stopped the moment he saw me, 
alighted, and went up the stairs with me, unlocking 
the door of his Cabinet himself. I submitted my 
draft to his Majesty and explained my views. The 
Emperor had no material objections to make, and 
when I pointed out that the intention of the Imperial 

* See Appendix (A.) 

VOL. II J> 
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answer would not be fulfilled unless it were published 
in the Wiener Zeitung, he consented to that also. 
Accident had perhaps a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I will leave the question unanswered 
whether his Majesty’s decision would have been given 
so promptly if the interview had taken place a few 
hours earlier. 

Even before the Episcopal Address was made 
known, I received a furious letter from Cardinal 
Rauscher, complaining of the attitude of the autho¬ 
rities with regard to the agitation on the subject of 
the Concordat. My reply was written at my dicta¬ 
tion by the Sektionsrath, Baron Werner, who died 
shortly afterwards. His handwriting proves that the 
document was not, as has been alleged, written in 
later years. 

If at that time everything seemed to proceed 
smoothly, this was more appearance than reality, and 
the calm surface concealed many an under-current. 
In the speech that I made in January 1870 in my 
own defence, I could justly say that the rocks 
obstructing our path were not less heavy because they 
were removed with a light hand. 

I have a very vivid recollection of those Sept¬ 
ember days when the Emperor was at Ischl. I knew 
that several personages, hostile to me and to my 
regime, had proceeded thither. No message was sent 
to me from the Emperor, which was a very unusual 
occurrence; and a letter which I addressed to him 
remained unanswered. My friends urged me either 
to go to Ischl myself or to send someone there in 
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whom I had confidence, to ascertain what was going 
on. I firmly declined to take either step. When the 
Emperor returned he greeted me with the words: 
* You have suffered, but all is right now.’ 
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The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867. 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTEK XVI 
1869 

THE PANORAMA VBAlt.-THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO ACRAM AND 

TRIESTE. -VISIT TO 11ARKN llADEN, AND MEETING WITH PIUNCE 
GORTSCI1AKOFK AT OUCHY. 

In a ccrtaiu sense I may call the year 18G9 a Pano¬ 
rama year. Numerous and brilliant scenes pass before 
my mind when I think of that year; Agram, Trieste, 
Baden, Lausanne, Orsova, Itustehuk, Varna, Con- 
stantino}>le, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said, 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Brindisi, Florence. 

The Emperor’s Eastern journey was an unexpected 
pleasure for me, and left indelible impressions on niy 
mind. One of the many accusations made against me 
was that I had proposed that Imperial journey so that 
I might enjoy the pleasure of taking part in it. The 
truth is that I was not against it, but that I never 
thought of myself in connection with it. The Paris 
journey showed me what a favourable impression was 
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made in foreign countries by the Emperor’s presence, 
n,nd how many moral conquests it might achieve. 
The idea of the journey originated quite naturally, 
after the Crown Prince of Prussia had been sent to 
the opening of the Suez Canal; and Austria’s interests 
in that event, as compared to those of Germany, 
would be represented by the presence of the Austrian 
Emperor with the Russian Crown Prince. I will 
not, however, begin with the last, but with the first of 
these sceues. 

The Emperor and the Empress went in the month 
of Mareli to Agram, the capital of Croatia, which 
had been assigned to Hungary in the Agreement. 
Owing to the Prague incident in the preceding year, 
I asked and obtained the favour of being allowed to 
appear with the Emperor at Agram. Count 
Audrassj- had strongly blamed Prince Auersperg’s 
irritability on the previous occasion. I took him at 
his word, and I must acknowledge that he showed 
a due appreciation of my conduct, so that our 
meeting at Agram was very cordial. Circumstances 
were certainly very different on the other side of the 
Leitha. The agreement with Croatia was a fait 
accompli. I have proved in another place that I 
never arranged any agreement at .Prague; and the 
circumstance that numerous deputations were sent to 
me at Agram, proved that the appearance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there would not justify a 
belief that he wished to meddle unwarrantably in 
internal affairs. When I appeared in the Diet, those 
present cheered me. 
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In the apartments occupied by their Majesties 
the body-guard consisted of the * Red Cloaks/ or 
Soresans. On the Emperor asking me what impres¬ 
sion they made upon me, I said ‘ I would rather meet 
them in the antechamber than in a lonely wood.’ 

The Emperor next proceeded to the district called 
‘ The Military Frontier/ and as the reorganisation of 
this district was not yet complete, I had to retain 
Count Andrassy to take part in the conferences on 
the subject. As to the schools of the district, they 
were in a far more satisfactory condition than in the 
more * civilised ’ territories of the empire. I was re¬ 
quested to join the conferences, which was a further 
proof of the liberal views of the Hungarians as 
to intervention in internal affairs; and I saw no 
reason to oppose the projected reorganisation. The 
recollections of 1848 and 184U were then not yet 
obliterated, and the use of the frontier regiments was 
still vividly remembered. I considered that if it is 
undesirable to lead people to think that one has a 
secret motive, it is certainly absurd to allow the be¬ 
lief in such motives to exist after they have long 
ceased to operate. This was the case at that time. 

The Emperor next went from Fiuruo to Pola and 
Trieste, to which latter city I proceeded from Vienna 
in the company of Count Taaffe and von Plener. It 
was a splendid spring, more like May than March. 
An eminent inhabitant of Trieste, Baron Rivoltella, 
offered me his house, where I was received with the 
greatest hospitality. He was a great lover of art, and. 
had a collection of valuable statues, mostly of nymphs. 
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and goddesses, and my sitting and bod rooms were 
full of them. On leaving him, I wrote in his book : 

1 Adieu done, cher Monsieur llivoltclle, 

Adieu, Maison bospituliferc, 

Adieu encore, oh toules ines belles! 

Pourquoi, lnilas ! &icz vous de pierre 1 ’ 

The railways which have succeeded in depriving us 
of the real Venice, the real Rigi, and the real 
Vesuvius, have also deprived Trieste of a considerable 
portion of its old charm. I had only seen it once 
before in 1832. I remember to this day the hill 
of Opschina. After driving a long time through a 
stony wilderness, the curtain rose, and we saw the 
Adriatic before us. 1 remember the whole scene 
had so Neapolitan an air, that I was humming the 
tunes of the Muctte dr Portin'. We arrived at Trieste 
without even noticing that we were in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

When the Delegations were over, 1 asked for a 
short period of leave to go to Baden and to Switzer¬ 
land. My object was to pay a visit to the Queen 
of Prussia, and then to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
at Ouchy. 

In a former passage I mentioned the Panpress 
Augusta in terms of the highest esteem. Her 
Majesty had known me in Berlin, and I could reckon 
•on a gracious reception. My stay at Baden produced 
the desired effect of appeasing the irritation of 
Prussia. Various papers said that I went from there 
to Paris, and that I had even been seen at Saint 
;Cloud, whereas I had only paid a short visit to the 
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family of Count Pourtales at Ruprechtsau, near 
Strasburg, proceeding thence to Switzerland, where X 
saw Prince Gortschakoff at Ouchy, on the Lake of 
Geneva The meeting had a good result, and cleared' 
up many misunderstandings, but the consequences 
were not lasting, as the history of the following year 
showed. 

My relations with Prince Gortschakoff form 
one of the most remarkable passages in my 
official life. He was, like Prince Bismarck, one 
of my decided opponents ; but I confess that the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck was far more sympa¬ 
thetic to me than that of the Russian statesman; not 
only because the Chancellor of the German empire 
thereby conferred a much greater, though undeserved 
honour on me ; but also because I recognised in his 
antagonism only political opposition, whereas Prince 
Gortschakoff always showed personal dislike and irri¬ 
tability. T hope I have shown in various passages of 
this work that I really did not possess the anti-Prussian 
feeling attributed to me; but that did not prevent 
me from opposing at times, from duty and convic¬ 
tion, the action of the Prussian Government more 
strenuously than other statesmen may have done. 
I did not behave thus towards Russia : I repulsed 
her on certain occasions, but I never attacked her. 
My first acquaintance with Prince Gortschakoff 
dates from the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was Ambassador in Vienna. He came from that 
city to Dresden, and was very enthusiastic at the 
reply which I had just given to Lord Clarendon’^,, 
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/unwarrantable interference in the affairs of the 
German Confederation. If I then stood on the side 
of Russia, this was not due to a feeling of attachment 
to her or of aversion to Austria, but to a decided sus¬ 
picion of a policy, then pursued by the latter power, 
the results of which I dreaded for her sake. I know 
that the Emperor Nicholas said more than once in 
his last days that that Saxon despatch was the only 
thing that had then given him pleasure. In 1859, 
the Emperor Alexander came with Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Dresden, and I heard nothing but compliments. 
But when Prince Gortscliakoff, on the occasion of the 
Italian War, directed the German Governments in 
a most dictatorial circular to observe neutrality, 
I gave him the same lesson that I had given to Lord 
Clarendon. 

Tin: despatch ranks first among the sins for which 
1 have never received absolution. After the outbreak 
of the Polish Insurrection in 1862, the answer I sent 
to Prance and England, declining to join in an inter¬ 
vention, found favour with Gortscliakoff. But after 
the suppression of the Insurrection, it happened that 
a large number of Polish refugees were staying at 
Dresden, and I again received a very insolent demand 
that they should be at once expelled. The Russian 
envoy was at the same time instructed to remind me 
of the solidarity of monarchical interests. I begged 
M. de Kakoschkin to send Prince Gortscliakoff the 
following answer: ‘ I remember the time when the 
King of Sardinia invaded Austrian territory during 
a time of peace. Although this King had not under T 
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taken anything against Russia, the Emperor Nicholas 
immediately recalled his envoy at Turin’(the same M. 
de Kakoschkiu) ‘and gave the Sardinian envoy in St 
Petersburg his passports. This is what I consider solid¬ 
arity of monarchical interests. But it happened later 
on that the next King of Sardinia, who had not been in 
any way injured by Russia, sent his troops to the 
Crimea to wage war upon Russia. Soon afterwards, 
another Italian sovereign, who had declined an invita¬ 
tion to take part in that war, was dethroned by the 
King of Sardinia, and Russia hastened to acknowledge 
the usurpation. In such circumstances,’ I concluded, 
‘there is no solidarity of monarchical interests, and 
the Government of a small country can only fulfil the 
task of living in peace and harmony with its subjects, 
and of not offending public sentiment.’ This reply 
also was never forgotten. Finally, I could not avoid 
putting the Russian Ambassador in his proper place 
at the Conference of London, where I was Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the German Confederation, when he 
wished almost to deprive me of the right of speaking, 
on the ground that the Confederation was not 
engaged in war with Denmark. 

All this made a deep impression on Prince 
GortschakofF, accustomed as he was to flattery 
and obsequiousness. What I said in the circular I 
issued on taking office in Austria—that I brought 
into my present position, neither likes nor dislikes, 
but only the experiences of my past career—I also 
proved towards Russia, and I seriously endeavoured 
to establish a good understanding with her. 
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Prince Gortscliakoff was never a sincere friend of 
Austria. Without wishing to diminish the credit due 
to the diplomatic ability of my successor, I do not 
doubt that it was owing to the fact of his taking my 
place that Count Andrassy was so remarkably well 
received in Berlin by the Russian Chancellor, in spite 
of the part he played in 1849, and of liis sympathies 
in 1870 having been directed, not against Germany, 
but agaiust Russia. 

At first, towards the end of I860, when 1 was 
just entering on my career as an Austrian Minister, 
things certainly assumed a favourable aspect, and 
I was told that Prince Gortscliakoff said : ‘ L’Autriche 
est dans nos eaux.’ But, singularly enough, a new 
crime was now imputed to me, the concession which 
I wished to be made to Russia of a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris with regard to the Black Sea. 
I have developed my views on this subject in another 
passage, where 1 ha ve pointed out that a European con¬ 
trol of the internal affairs of Turkey, which 1 consi¬ 
dered imperative, could only be possible with the 
cordial co-operation of Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander came to London in 1874, when I was 
Ambassador there, and showed me his displeasure in 
a demonstrative manner, partly by the coldness and 
abruptness with which he addressed me, and partly 
by paying marked attention to the colleagues who 
were standing near me, especially to the Turkish 
A mbassador. 1 often recalled to mind in 1877 
and 1878 the words he said to Musurus Pasha:— 
' Desormais il ne peut plus avoir entre nous le moindre 
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malentendu.’ But I was struck by one remarkable 
incident. During the ceremony of the presen 
tation of the Freedom of the City to the Czar, 
it happened that on entering the smokiug room 
J found his Majesty without his Russian suite; 
and on that occasion lie addressed me very politely, 
and spoke to me for some time. J can find no 
other explanation for this change of manner than 
that the treatment I received did not arise from 
the Emperor’s own initiative, but from the wishes of 
his Chancellor. 



CH AFTER XVLI 
18 ('»'.) 


THK J)BBPATniHS ON TIIK 0)N<'OKI>AT ,\NJ> TUI', IKCUMHNIO.VI, CUCNCII.. - 
I'itTNCK SANdlJSZKO. 


Thk Red HooJc gave me an opportunity of explaining 
the question of the Concordat in its fullest extent, by 
publishing a despateh addressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome. Count Trant.tinansdorff.* The 
chief author of this despateh was the Sektionsebef 
Herr von Hofmann.t Dr Rechhauer, for whom l 
generally had great esteem, looked upon this despatch 
as a diplomatic ‘Canossa:’ but the Italian Am¬ 
bassador, who was certainly no pilgrim to Canossa, 


* Sec Apiiumlix It. 

t During iny stay at (iaxtoin. J la ion Hofmann drew' uj» tin.- historical jrfirt of tin- 
despatch, and it was turned into Pmich at Tschl, with my assistance, by Karon 
Altonburg. 
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was of a different opinion, as the following note which 
he sent me will show : 


13 JuilUt 1869. 

‘Cher Comte, —Jc vions de lire votre admirable note 
sur la question du Concordat. C’est une page d’his- 
toire qui marquera dans les annalcs de la civilisation. 
Jo viens de l’expedier a Florence : envoyez-moi un 
autre exemplaire. Merci, chcr Comte, de me per- 
mettre do vous appcler mon ami. 

‘Joachim Napoleon Pepoli.’ 

An amusing reminiscence here occurs to me. In 
the Upper House I often met Prince Sanguszko, a true 
grand seigneur, but a very eccentric one. The posi¬ 
tion of Privy Councillor (Geheimrath) was gladly 
accepted even by the greatest noblemen in Austria, 
and Prince Sanguszko expressed a wish to have it. 
I recommended him for the position ; the Emperor 
agreed, and the Prince came on purpose from Galicia 
to Vienna to be sworn in. His Majesty being absent 
from Vienna, 1 was empowered to administer the oath. 
I prepared the ceremony with all due solemnity, 
placing a crucifix and lighted candles on a table. 
Scktionschef von Hofmann read the formula of the 
oath; but when I gave the sign for the Prince to swear, 
he refused. At length Baron Hofmann persuaded 
him to give way. Immediately afterwards the Prince 
asked to speak to me alone in my room; and when 
I had invited him to sit down, he said: ‘Vous 
m’ avez fait preter un serment, et j’ai dft jurer 
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entre autres choses de toujours dire la verito. Eh 
bien, je m’eti vais vous la dire.’ "Whereupon he 
made some remarks on my policy which were any¬ 
thing but flattering. 
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TIIE lMI-EltlAL .tOUHVICy TO THE EAST. 

I will not weary my readers with repetitions of what 
they have read or may read in books of travel. My 
descriptions would not be very minute, as in the short 
space of six weeks we visited Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. But I will not resist 
the temptation of wandering from the beaten track 
into by-paths of which there is no mention in books of 
travel, and on which I hope the reader will not be 
unwilling to follow me. 

Such an expedition in the suite of a sovereign has 
its disadvantages, as one of the greatest charms of 
every journey, freedom and independence, must in 
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such a case unavoidably be limited. But there is one 
great advantage which attends such a journey—an 
advantage of particular value in the East. The 
inhabitants, who are but rarely seen by the ordinary 
traveller, show themselves out of curiosity. Part of 
this curiosity was on my account; I was told in 
Jerusalem that ‘the people wished to see the Grand 
Vizier of the White Sultan.’ I feel called upon 
gratefully to place on record the fact how little 
unnecessary (/due the Emperor imposed upon his suite, 
and how solicitous his Majesty was for their comfort 
and welfare. This anxiety gave vise to an amusing 
telegraphic mistake. During the journey from Con¬ 
stantinople to Athens, the Emperor, who knew how 
much 1 suffered from sea-sickness, telegraphed from 
his ship to that of the Ministers to enquire how I was. 
The telegraphic machinery was defective, and the 
answer was : ‘Unverseliamt’ (impudent) instead of ‘ Er 
seldaft ’ (he is asleep). 

The tour began with a night journey by rail from 
Pesth to Bazins, where some members of the Servian 
Ministry v\ere present to receive the Emperor. They 
were accompanied by Herr von Kallay, who began his 
career during my administration as Consul-General at 
Belgrade. He was recommended to me by Count 
Andrassj r , and he proved most valuable. Herr von 
Kallay afterwards displayed even greater talents 
in a higher sphere. Latterly, before I left the 
Imperial service, he was my official superior. But 7 
am of opinion that he had more cause to praise me 
when I was his superior than I had cause to praise 
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him when ho was mine—an experience which was 
not a solitary one. 

What I did not like daring the time Herr von 
Kallay was Consul-General at Belgrade was the policy 
carried on by the Hungarians on their own account, 
which was, perhaps unjustly, attributed to him. Ali 
Pasha said to me at Constantinople : ‘Wo have every 
confidence in the Cabinet of Vienna and in you; but 
we become anxious when we see what is done in 
Servia by people at Pesth.’ He was alluding to a 
project then on foot by which the administration of 
Bosnia would have been confided to Servia. It did 
not originate in any initiative of Herr von Kallay’s, 
for it was communicated to me early in 18G7, long 
before he went to Belgrade, on the occasion of a 
mission on which Count Edmund Zichy was sent to 
Prince Michael. Perhaps this retrospect is not with¬ 
out interest at the present moment, when Servia so 
obviously desires to possess Bosnia. When I met 
Prince Milan, the present King, some years ago, he 
expressed his gratitude to mo. I had certainly been 
of service to his dynasty, for it was through my inter¬ 
vention, not only that the citadel of Belgrade was 
evacuated, but also that the Porte acknowledged by a 
firman the hereditary rights of the Obrenovitch family 
after the accession of Prince Milan. Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment seems of no value now, but in those days it 
was thought very important. The title of sovereign 
was long desired before it was obtained; and almost 
portentous, because anything but imposing, was 
the proclamation by TchernayefF after a war 
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which was not exactly a triumph for the Servian 
arms.* 

Servia was not without a rival in her Bosnian 
aspirations. During the short stay I made in London 
in 1881, I paid a visit to Lady Borthwick, the wife of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Editor of the Morning Post, 
and a great favourite in London society. Sir 
Algernon took part in the previous year in the 
demonstration of Duleigno on an English ship, and he 
wrote a book on it, of which he gave me a copy. He 
related how he paid a visit at Cettinye to Prince 
Nikita,t and how the Prince said he greatly regretted 
that Mr Gladstone had not come into office some 
years sooner, as in that case Bosnia would have met 
with a difforenc fate. The hook was interesting 
enough for me to send it to Vienna, but it does not 
seem to have affected the unlimited confidence which 
was felt there with regard to the Balkan Principalities. 

The Black Mountains were the source of many 
disasters to Austria. In 1853 Omar Pasha advanced 
with an Army of 00,000 men to put an end at any 
price to the mountain State, which had become a very 
unpleasant neighbour. Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been allowed to carry out his inten¬ 
tion. But Field-Marshal Count Leiningen was sent 
on a special mission to Constantinople, and that 

* At that time I composed the following quatrain for n lady who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Servia : 

‘ T/fin]lire fundi* par Guillaume 
list jciine, el il fut conqut'ranl; 
lit* plus viou\ r pariui les royniinies 
Suns coiiijuute, cst cclui <Je Mille-ntis. 


t Of Montenegro. 

YOL. II 


1 
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mission scared Montenegro. Whether from jealousy 
or emulation, Leiningen’s mission was followed by 
Mcnsehikofi’s. This gave birth to the Crimean War; 
the Crimean War to the Italian War; and the 
Italian War to the German War. 

Even before I entered the Imperial service, I 
knew that this was the chain of events, and I do not 
deny that I consequently did not entertain very lively 
sympathies for the Prince of Montenegro. Yet he 
had no cause to complain of me. It was during my 
tenure of office that expensive roads were constructed 
with Austrian money on Montenegrin territory. 
Even then Montenegro was demanding access to the 
sea ‘ for her exports.’ But when these roads were 
completed, there was nothing to export. 

I remember a rather amusing intermezzo in this 
connection. Quite at the beginning of my Ministry, 
it happened one day that 'the Prince of Montenegro’ 
was announced to me. I advanced towards him, 
requesting him to enter, and I saw a martial, com¬ 
manding figure in a magnificent costume covered with 
gold embroidery, and with a sword whose hilt sparkled 
with jewels. I spoke to him in German, French, and 
Italian. lie replied in an unknown tongue. Fortun¬ 
ately, an interpreter was found who understood 
Montenegrin, and I was informed that my visitor was 
not the reigning Prince, but a member of the de¬ 
throned dynasty. I owed the visit to the circumstance 
that his Highness had a dispute with his hotelkeeper 
about the bill. I could not help telling the interpreter 
that the national costume should have been a sufficient 
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guarantee for the hotelkeeper, but I succeeded in 
settling the difficulty on the spot. 

But it is time that I should return to Bazias and 
take sail in the Imperial ship. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend to all admirers of grand scenery an 
excursion on the lower part of the Danube. Gigantic 
rocks, as large as those of the Klainm of Gastein 
or of the Via Mala in Switzerland, descend, not 
like them into a small mountain stream, hut into a 
magnificent, broad river, commanding Alpine views. 

It was still day-light when we reached Orsova, 
and someone remarked that it was in that neighbour- 
hood that Kossuth buried the Hungarian regalia. 
Others said it was elsewhere. I remarked in a 
whisper to my colleague, the Hungarian Minister- 
President: ‘ You must know all about that,’ but he 
did not answer. 

There was then no Kingdom of Roumania, nor 
even a recognised Roumania, and the official designa¬ 
tion of the country was still ‘ Principautes Danu- 
biennes,’ or ‘ Moldo-Valachie.’ There were prolonged 
negotiations as to the recognition of the name 
‘ Roumania,’ and the Roumanians could not complain 
of our attitude in regard to that question, or, indeed, 
any other. When I was Ambassador in London, 
I received instructions to support the wishes of 
Bucharest. On that occasion, my Turkish colleague, 
Musurus Pasha, for whom I have a great esteem, and 
who has all the finesse of a Phanariote, reproached 
me as follows : 4 Cost singulier qu’il une ej toque ou 
des grands empires prennent deux noms au lieu d’un, 
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des pays qui on ont dej;\ deux ne puissent pas se 
contentcr de les gar dor.’ I shook my head, but at 
heart I applauded. 

At that time other Roumanian affairs were on the 
order of the day, as, for instance, the coining of 
medals and the distribution of orders. In Constanti¬ 
nople also T advocated the Roumanian cause. After 
a review which took place on the Asiatic side, near 
TJnkiar Skelessi, there was a dinner at a palace in the 
vicinity, and afterwards I was sitting with A.li Pasha 
opposite a magnificent grove of palm trees on a real 
summer evening early in November. T had been 
talking to him for some time on behalf of the 
Danubian Principalities, when he suddenly remarked : 

‘ Ecoutez done, jc vous parle serieusemeut. Pourquoi 
ne les prenez vous pas ? Nous vous les codons de 
grand creur.’ 

Couut Amlrassy, who was standing by, protested 
very decidedly against such an idea, which 
showed that Ire thought the Grand Vizier was 
in earnest. Hungary might well think that she had 
enough Roumanians in her country; but for the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy this consideration could 
not be decisive. At the time when Ali Pasha 
expressed this idea, it was too late, but there were 
moments when it might easily have been realised. 
It is difficult to conceive how Austria could, during 
the Crimean War, have occupied the Danubian 
Principalities only to evacuate them—the old Italian 
tradition! At first sight it may seem as if the 
acquisition of these Principalities at the cost of a 
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friendly power would have been a monstrous proceed¬ 
ing. But with more careful consideration the question 
assumes a different aspect. Austria would have had 
to take precautions; but a tolerably skilful diplomatist 
would have been certain of success. It would have 
been necessary first to consider what attitude the 
other [powers would have assumed in the matter. 
France and England, whose voices were at that time 
predominant in Eastern affairs, could not have 
opposed a solution which would have been most 
effectual in preventing another war between Turkey 
and Russia, as it would have placed Russia at a 
considerable distance from the Turkish frontier. 
Prussia was not then in a position to give a decisive 
opinion. As to Russia, she would certainly not have 
desired such a change; but Russia was abandoned, 
even before Sebastopol, by all Europe, so that her 
consent would not have been essential. On the other 
hand, the Danubian Principalities were not Russian 
territory, and the useless cession of part of Bessarabia 
was much more offensive to Russia’s national pride 
than the transfer of the Principalities to Austria would 
have been. As to Turkey it should be remembered 
that the Danubian Principalities were not a Turkish 
Province, and the Porte has allowed itself to be 
persuaded that Bosnia is better in other hands. Why, 
therefore should it not have been open to similar 
persuasion at another time ? It might easily be 
show'll that the acquisition of Bosnia was a far less 
natural transaction, for during the war of 1H77 it was 
Austria who was under obligations to Russia, and not 
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Turkey, who had no reaHOti for showing gratitude. 
But the advantage Turkey would have obtained 
by relinquishing the Danubian Principalities would 
have been far more indisputable than that which she 
obtained by the loss of Bosnia. She would have 
obtained full compensation for the only benefit she 
derived from the possession of the Principalities—the 
tribute—and also a friendly neighbour not given to 
agitating among her people. At that time the affairs 
of the East were settled under the pressure of the 
Western Powers. It was most important, therefore, 
that Austi’ia should make her conditions before under¬ 
taking the occupation of the Principalities, which cost 
so many men and so much money, ancl which only 
secured thu success of England and France in the 
Crimean War. If the Western Powers had been 
bound to fulfil Austria’s conditions, there would have 
been no reason for withdrawing the Austrian troops 
from the Principalities. Instead of this, the sole 
reward for all Austria’s exertions was that which 
afterwards proved"so illusory—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, fine promises from the Sultan for his 
Christian subjects, and the liberation of the mouths 
of the Danube from Russian control, but not the 
admission to them of the ships of the Powers—in 
which question the Prince of Hoheuzollcrn, now 
King of Roumania, has unfortunately more to say, 
and says it, than the Emperor of Austria. 

It cannot be denied that our most vital interests 
on the Lower Danube extend beyond Salonica. Even 
in those days there was a suspicion of this, for when I 
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happened to meet Count Buol at Golling, near 
Salzburg, in 1855, he said to me: ‘ We know what 
we must have.’ But those who make no effort, 
obtain nothing. 

Prince Charles was then abroad, and the 
Minister Gogolniceano received us in his master’s 
absence. He was afterwards my colleague in 
Paris, and was not then so decided on the 
Danubian question as he showed himself to be 
afterwards. 

On a splendid morning we landed at Rustcliuk. 
I was much struck by the fact that in that town, so 
distant from the centre of the Mahommedan world, 
the men still wore the old Turkish costume with 
the turban, while it is scarcely ever seen in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We were received not only by Baron Prokesch, 
but also by Ali Pasha and by Omar Pasha, two most 
interesting personages. Omar Pasha was originally 
a serjeant in a frontier regiment, from which he was 
discharged without a pension. Now he was a Field- 
Marshal, and famous through his operations against 
the Russians in 1854. He had not forgotten his 
German in the least, and he was fond of expatiating 
in glowing terms on the beauties of his harem, like a 
true son of Mahonnned. T remember it was he who 
recommended to the Emperor Baron Rodic as the 
most suitable Governor of Dalmatia. In later years 
when, during the war, the measures of the Dalmatian 
Government with regard to the landing in the 
harbour of Klek gave ground for complaints at Con- 
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stantinople, I always succeeded in silencing my 
colleague Musurus in London by reminding him of 
Omar Pasha’s recommendation. 

I was still more interested by Ali Pasha. All 
that I had heard about his great accomplishments and 
his engaging manners was surpassed by the reality. 
Our intercourse during the journey and at Constan¬ 
tinople was most agreeable, and I have reason to 
believe that he was sincere in the compliments he paid 
me. 

Our journey to Varna by rail was very rapid. I 
remember being greatly struck at seeing a plough- 
ing-machino of the newest construction being used 
in a field in the much abused dominions of the 
Sultan. 

Towards evening the Emperor embarked at Varna 
on the Sultan’s yacht Suitauic, which was decorated 
with extraordinary magnificence, and had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Khedive Ismail. 
Ali Pasha said it was ‘ one of the Khedive’s ex¬ 
travagant whims,’ but the Sultan did not disdain to 
accept the present. At Varna three vessels of the 
Austrian fleet, the Greif, the Elizabeth, and the 
Gorgnano waited for us. The Ministers had the 
honour of passing the night on the Sultanie. I had 
often been told of the prevalence on the Black Sea of 
storms and sea-sickness; and I was the more agreeably 
surprised to find a perfectly calm sea, and a beautiful 
full moon. We passed some hours of the night on 
deck, and my memory was haunted by the commenc¬ 
ing and dosing verses of a poem of Lamartine’s on 
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the old Eastern theme of an attempted elopement 
from the seraglio being punished with death : 

‘ La lune sereine, 

Jit juaait dans les dots'. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1869 

CONTINUATION OP TUB IMPIIUIAL JOUUNHY TO TUB BAST.- 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When we woke next morning we found ourselves in 
tine Bosphorus ; and we reached Constantinople at 
noon. The first view of the city has a much 
more imposing aspect from the side of the Sea of 
Marmora, and in that respect w r e were not fortunate. 
But it was a most favourable circumstance that the 
Emperor’s arrival attracted thousands of large and 
small boats, and the sea was covered with flags, sails 
and tents. The weather was superb, and I was able 
to telegraph to Vienna: ‘ Arrivee de 1’Empereur par 
un temps splendide, spectacle imposant.’ 
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The Saltan drove up to meet the Emperor, and 
he came on board our ship. I have mentioned him 
in my recollections of 18G7. His people have been 
very ungrateful to him, for he not only spent large 
sums on luxuries, with which he has been justly 
reproached, but he also created a respectable fleet, 
which was afterwards not sufficiently used. His tragic 
end made a deep impression upon me. He is said to 
have opened his veins with a pair of scissors that were 
placed in his bath-room ; but the popular opinion was 
probably correct: ‘qu’au lieu de s’etre suicide il 
avait etc suicide.’ 

Very little was gained by his death. Murad, 
whom wc had known in Vienna as a man in the best 
of health, mental and physical, though somewhat 
reserved, could not even go through the ceremony of 
coronation, as a painful ulcer prevented him from 
putting on the sword of Osman ; and he subsequently 
became insane, or perhaps was only reported to be so. 
The greatest fault that Turkey could commit, was 
committed during the reign of his successor. This 
was the reduction of half the interest on the Turkish 
Loans, a measure which was not brought about by 
necessity, and which alienated foreign countries, 
especially England.* 

We saw the Sultan every day at dinner, when he 


* In London I wrote the following Quatrains : 

Aziz: 

JiomuMir it sa inriuuiro, son tn'jwiM fut beau, 
Car il out mort on Ununl-fteigneur, 
list si on lui a tloiiue des ciscaux, 

C’est qu'011 voulait qu’il fut uillcurs. 
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had the Emperor on his right hand, and Ali on his 
left, the latter acting as interpreter, as the Sultan 
did not understand a word of French. But his 
Majesty had a great taste for music, and we heard 
more than once a march of his composition, which 
was very original. 

The reception took place in the magnificent Dolma 
Bagche Palace, where the Sultan then resided. It 
was most exquisitely fitted up, and it commanded a 
fine view of the sea. Apartments in it were assigned 
to the Emperor, and .also to Prince Hohenlohe and 
Count Bellegarde. The Ministers were quartered in 
another building, also styled a palace— -Incus d non 
lucnido —where there was neither comfort nor 
elegance. Andrassy conjured up dreams of Gulnares 
and mandolines, but in the night the reality proved 
very disagreeable and far from poetical. I will not be 
ungrateful, however, especially as the arrangements 
were not made by the Turkish Government; and I 
will not forget that 1 was presented with a beautiful 
Arab horse. 


Mi: had : 

On (lit qu’il houHti: mort et inartyre 
I Van clou, ('cl a no pout mYituniicr. 

Si e’est hoii clou i|iii le fait Houffrir, 

(!’ost quo nous le lui avous rivo. 

Jit. e’est cepciulant ce clou, jc vouh le dis, 
(Jtii <le Miinul a fait mi bou apotro, 

Lorpque lea softas muj* le troiie Tout mis, 

I Is ont pense : mi clou clmsao l'autre. 

Hamid : 

lit lui tuissi? qui 1c rein place? chose fatale. 
Sait-on jamais dans ce pays ! 

Si autre part cola va do male en male, 

Chez cux cela va de mal en pis. 
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In Constantinople, where Baron Haymerle* was 
the First Secretary to the embassy, Baron Prokeseh 
was in his element, and as usual ho neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of contrasting Turkey with the rest of Europe 
—the East with the West—as if they wore light and 
darkness. When I was Minister in Saxony I was 
frequently with him at Gastein, and I once heard him 
say at a table d’hote : 4 These Turks have much sense. 
I know Ali, who has a charming wife. She was 
expecting her confinement, and she said one day to 
her husband: 44 Dear husband, I have brought you a 
young slave.” What European wife would be equally 
obliging?’ This reminds me of a story told at the 
time of the Crimean War. The wife of one of the 
Ambassadors, who was of a jealous disposition, had an 
audience of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, 
who received her surrounded by her slaves. The 
Ambassadress was struck by the beauty of one; of 
them, a Circassian, and could not help exclaiming: 
4 Quelle belle creature ! ’ Whereupon the Sultana 
said : 4 Vouloz-vous quo je vous on fasse eadeau ? ’ 4 Y 
pensez-vous ? ’ rejoined the Ambassadress; 4 et mon 
mari ? ’ 4 Vous nc 1’ aimez done pas ? ’ remarked the 

Sultana. 

I had interviews with Ali Pasha as to certain 

* When Uaron llaymcrlo became Minister, Homo official papers stated that 
Count Andrassy was tho first to discover his capaciLy, which until then had not been 
appreciated. Thu fact is that Jiaron Jlaymorlu was promoted three, times during 
the five years of my administration. Ife was secretary to the Embassy at Uorlin, 
theu first secretary to that at Constantinople, and afterwards Ambassador at 
Athens and the Hague. Ho was grateful to me, and did me full justice, f must 
add that I hud no cause, to complain of him when lie was Minister, nor was I 
inconvenienced by the absence of timely instructions, as was frequently the case, with 
other MinUterH. 
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differences which had then arisen between the Porte 
and the Khedive, and which were arranged mainly 
through our intervention in Constantinople and in 
Cairo ; and also with regard to the attitude of Turkey 
towards the Dalmatian rebellion. I succeeded in 
persuading Ali to send troops to the frontier with 
orders not to allow anyone to pass, and the rebellion 
was consequently soon put down. Jt must be 
admitted that we did not return this service 
during the Bosnian insurrection, for our frontier was 
perfectly open. But the step taken by Turkey was 
advantageous from an economical point of view, as 
the maintenance of Turkish soldiers is less expensive 
than that of Turkish fugitives, as the Delegations 
found out to their cost. 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
whom I saw at Constantinople was a man who has 
since been much spoken of, General Ignatieff. I had 
made his acquaintance previously at Vienna, and I 
afterwards met him in London. As there was no 
occasion to open a negotiation with him, I was able 
to enjoy his attractive conversation without reserve. 
He was fond of opening his narratives with these 
words: ‘Vous savez quo mon grand defaut est de 
toujours dire la vdrit<5.’ 

As elsewhere, we found our time at Constantinople 
far too short. Five days are not enough even for the 
most hurried visit. I have a particularly vivid re¬ 
collection of the day when a review was held on the 
Asiatic side, near Unkiar Skelcssi, whither we were 
conveyed by steamer. The demeanour and appear- 
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ance of the troops were admirable, and so far the 
Emperor could find no fault; but for one strange sur¬ 
prise he was not prepared. After we had ridden 
down the front in the suite of the two sovereigns, 
everyone alighted. The Sultan conducted the Em¬ 
peror to an elevated platform, and then the review 
began. This must have been the only time in his 
life that the Emperor witnessed a review in an arm¬ 
chair. 

On leaving the platform, I looked in vain for my 
horse, and I had at last to content myself with 
another, which had a saddle with Turkish stirrups. 
These are very uncomfortable on account of their 
great width, and possibly through my unfamiliarity 
with them, 1 fidgeted the horse, and he galloped off 
with me, tearing through the large and elegantly 
dressed crowd. Such an incident would in Western 
Europe give rise to a good deal of complaint and some 
swearing. But the Turks politely stepped aside, leaving 
a free space along which 1 was carried, more rapidly 
than .1 desired, to the Palace, where dinner was served. 

As we were returning in the steamer, the passage 
lasting more than an hour, there was incessant firing 
from the hills and a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At the same time we were informed that the Govern¬ 
ment officials had not received their pay for eighteen 
months. ‘ Is it possible,’ someone asked, ‘ that such a 
state of things can exist in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century?’ ‘ As it does exist,’ I replied, 

‘ there is no reason why it should not continue.’ 

What is so lamentable in that country, so highly 
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favoured by nature, is that so much that is good and 
great is due to the very agencies that make such 
things possible. In Turkey boundless authority and 
implicit obedience are still in full vigour; and the 
much-enduring Turk is ready to perform admirable 
services in obedience to his master’s commands. It is 
well-known that honesty is far more frequently found 
among the Mahommedan than among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, and we constantly had proofs 
of the fact. The sovereign himself is a well-meaning 
prince; what is evil in the country is mainly to be 
traced to the intermediate class between master and 
servant. 



CHAPTER XX 

1869 

CONTINUATION OK TUB IMPKItlAI. JOURNEY TO TUB EAST.-ATHENS, 

JAFFA, J EltUSALKM, TI1E SI IE/. CANAL. 

After leaving Constantinople we had an odious 
companion, sea-sickness. T suffered so much on my 
way to Athens, that when we landed at the Pirseus 
King George of Greece was quite alarmed at my 
appearance, lint the worst was yet to come. 

Our very short stay at Athens was chiefly useful 
to me in so far as it enabled me to dispatch some 
urgent business, and I had barely time to visit the 
Acropolis. Prom the Acropolis one perceives a vast 
landscape, said to include even the field of Marathon, 
and strongly reminding one of Rottmann’s celebrated 
pictures. Thence one can fly on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation to ancient Hellas: but it is less easy to do so 
from modern Athens, which is much more like a 
voi.. 11 K 
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Franconian town, like Anspaeh for instance, than a 
Greek settlement. 

I am glad to say that there was no occasion for 
negotiations. Even then, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, Greece was beginning to long for Epirus and 
Thessaly. Of course I remained completely passive. 
But as I remembered later on, what most amused me 
was that the chief argument for an extension of 
frontier was the allegation that it was impossible to 
put down brigandage ; while enquiry has proved that 
the hordes of robbers that infested Greece did not 
come from the other side of the frontier, but started 
from Grecian territory to plunder the Turks! This 
argument might also be applied to Italy, as it is not 
from Austrian territory that the Irredentists make 
the Italian frontier insecure. 

My interviews with King George of Greece made 
an agreeable impression upon me. I had seen his 
Majesty previously at Vienna, I saw him again in 
London and Paris, and I always found occasion to 
admire his strong and acute judgment. 

Immediately after a state dinner at Court, the 
journey was resumed to Jaffa. It lasted four days 
and four nights, of which I passed three days and as 
many nights in the most lamentable condition. 
Andrassy afterwards told me that he thought I was 
dying when he eamc to see me on the third day. 

On the fourth night we arrived at Jaffa, but we 
had not done with the sea. In olden times Jaffa had 
a harbour; now the harbour has disappeared, and 
people have to land in small boats that find their way 
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between projecting boulders and rocks. We were 
consequently obliged to remain on board all night, and 
our ship rolled so much that while we were at supper 
all the china and glass was smashed. It was a 
splendid morning when we landed, and we were so 
attracted by the grandeur of the scene that we did 
not notice our dangerous position among the rocks. 
From Jaffa to Jerusalem I rode the greater part of 
the way on horseback in a temperature of 30 deg. 
llcaumur, and nearly choked by the dust raised by a 
caravan of GOO horses and camels in a district where 
it had not rained for six months. We were escorted 
by a squadron of natives on horseback. 1 remarked 
two very picturesquely dressed men splendidly 
mounted, and in reply to my questions about them I 
was told they were the leaders of two bands of 
robbers with whom a truce had been concluded. This 
truce must have cost a great deal of money; our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land certainly did not 
diminish the Turkish National Debt. Among the 
beasts of burthen, J was most interested in the camels. 
The horizontal position of the head, which is peculiar 
to the camel, gives him "a strange look, between that 
of a man and a monkey. It is curious to watch the 
animal when he is being laden. If his burthen is 
beyond a certain weight he begins to growl and refuse 
to move. The natives use the stratagem of greatly 
exceeding the proper weight so as to make the relief 
appear the greater when they take some of it 
off, and thereby induce the animal to get up more 
willingly. ‘ Exactly,’ I ventured to observe to his 
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Majesty, ‘ as we do with the Delegations and the war- 
budget ! ’ 

On the evening of the first day we arrived at a 
place called Abugosh, where we passed the night in 
an improvised tent. The next day the journey was 
continued, but we stopped to put on our uniforms in 
a valley where David is said to have slain Goliah. 
The procession now assumed a more imposing 
character. On the spot from which Jerusalem was 
first visible, the Emperor dismounted in order to kiss 
the ground, according to an ancient custom. We 
then made a solemn entry into Jerusalem, I riding at 
the Emperor’s right hand. On reaching the gates 
we all dismounted, and the Emperor proceeded on 
foot with his suite to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The profound impression made upon me by that 
momentous day must have been strongly reflected 
in the telegram I sent to Vienna, as it was well 
received by many people who had hitherto looked 
upon the heretic with horror. But I must indeed 
have been thoughtless and indifferent had I not felt 
deeply moved at the place whence Christianity and 
the events it produced took their origin. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace Biblical 
events on the spot. It could not be otherwise than 
that the certainty of tradition should have been lost 
after the frequent sieges and destruction of the town. 
But the locality of Gethsemane and of the Mount of 
Olives is undisputed, and I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at not being quartered with the Emperor’s 
military suite in the very comfortable house of the 
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Austrian Pilgrims, but in a far less comfortable inn 
standing on an eminence exactly opposite the Mount 
of Olives. 

We found in Jerusalem an excellent guide in the 
Imperial Consul, Count Caboga, who had studied the 
Jerusalem of the past and of the present with great 
zeal. I have a most agreeable recollection of him, 
and it was my intention to give him a post in my 
immediate entourage, as 1 saw that he possessed 
remarkable talents. Had I remained much longer in 
office, Count Caboga would have had brilliant 
opportunities of justifying my high opinion of him. 
He accompanied me on my excursion to Bethlehem, to 
which plant! 1 went by a perfectly new road on which 
no carriage had yet passed, and it turned out that 
I was the first person to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem since King Solomon. The 
inhabitants of Bethlehem are of a different and far 
handsomer type than those of Jerusalem, so that 
there was naturally but little traflie between the two 
towns. 

I will not leave the Holy City without recording 
a circumstance by which 1 was deeply impressed. 
The Greek-Armenian Church contains treasures in 
money and jewels to the value of 30,000,000 francs; 
and this vast property has never been touched by the 
Mussulman Government, though one cannot say that 
it did not want money. Would a Christian Govern¬ 
ment have acted with equal probity ? I doubt it. 

On leaving Jerusalem I rode on a real horse of the 
desert, which I bought for the moderate sum of twenty 
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Napoleons, and which I had in my stables long after 
1870. Ho was rather old, and as my coronation horse 
was almost past service, I provided for his old age by 
giving him to one of the Imperial stables. 

While on our arrival at Jaffa we had been favoured 
by the most beautiful weather, on our return the 
sea was rough and the weather stormy. I arrived 
with the Ministers Andrassy and Plener long before 
the Emperor, and we were repeatedly warned of the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of embarking. An 
old French pilot was particularly emphatic on the 
subject, saying; ‘ II y’aurait de la folic il laisser 
l’Empereur s’embarquer par ee temps.’ When the 
Emperor arrived, escorted by Tegetthoff, his Majesty 
asked the latter whether there was any danger. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Tegetthoff. ‘Then let us 
embark,’ said the Emperor. 1 and others who were 
present afterwards remarked that TegetthofFs death 
was perhaps a fortunate event for his happiness and 
his fame, as with his reckless audacity he could not 
always have achieved victories such as that at Lissa. 

The Emperor, in order to proceed to his ship, the 
‘ Grcif,’ entered the boat with Tegetthoff, Prince 
Holienlohe, and Count llellegarde, and we watched 
them with much anxiety. We suddenly saw the 
boat rise on a wave and then disappear. I can still 
hear the words of the old pilot ringing in my ears: 

‘ II est perdu ! ’ 

Fortunately our alarm only lasted for a moment. 
We saw the boat rise again, and the firing of the guns 
told us of the Emperor’s safe arrival. The boat 
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returned, but the sailors declared that not for any 
money would they start again. Thus we could do 
nothing but wait and pass the night in a monastery. 
Early in the morning it was announced that the sea 
was calm, and we hastened to the boat. The sea was 
still very rough, and I cannot say that we wore in a 
cheerful mood. 

Next day we overtook the Emperor at Port Said, 
where we also found the Empress Eugenie, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands. At the ceremony of inauguration, on which 
occasion wo had an eloquent speech from the Abbe 
Bauer, the Emperor escorted the Empress Eugenie. 

The most brilliant part of the passage through 
the canal was the day’s stay at Ismailia. It was in¬ 
teresting to see this town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants which had sprung up in a few years, and 
still more so the basin, which contained forty vessels, 
many of them men-of-war, and which ten years before 
was only an insignificant lake. During the day our 
only entertainment was the ‘ Fantasia,’ a sort of 
Oriental tournament, but at night there was a brilliant 
ball, of which l remember some of the incidents. We 
were staying on board our ship, and were to be 
fetched in carriages. The latter, however, either did 
not appear at all or were very late, and so we were 
compelled to go to the ball on foot. This was difficult, 
as Ismailia had at that time no pavement, so that we 
had to wade through deep sand. I perceived a little 
black doukey r , and without a moment’s hesitation I 
jumped on its back. In this way I passed through 
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the brilliantly-lighted streets dressed for the ball, and 
wearing all ray decorations ; and the Empress Eugdnie 
was much amused when I told her that 1 had come to 
the ball on a donkey. The fete was very brilliant, 
and numerously attended, not only by guests of high 
rank, but by many of more doubtful position ; but 
this was unavoidable. At supper we found a menu 
with no less than twenty-four courses, which gave us 
the prospect of a rather uuwclcome prolongation of 
the ball. We were, however, soon pacified, as after 
the fourth course the supper was at an end. This 
reminded me of home; the proceeding was only too 
similar to the introduction in Parliament of numerous 
bills which are never passed. 

As we approached the last portion of the Suez 
Canal, we had a magnificent view of the desert near 
Mount Sinai. 1 have mentioned above our misfortune 
on the Canal. How it happened that we were obliged 
to see more than thirty ships pass by us, 1 do not 
know'; however, it is a fact that although wo were 
among the first to enter the canal, wo were the last 
to reach Suez. At Suez we went through some 
exciting scenes. Here too we had to disembark in 
boats, and our Vice-Consul at Suez fell into the 
water. Fortunately he w r as a good swimmer, so that 
neither he nor ourselves felt any worse effects from 
the accident than fright. I must record in Count 
Andrassy’s praise that hearing of the accident, he 
took off his coat to swim to the rescue of the Vice- 
Consul. ‘ He is a good fellow,’ I said to those who 
tried to prejudice mo against him. 
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It was at Ismailia that I first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lesseps, whom I saw ten years later very often 
in Paris. Though sixty years of ago, lie had just 
married a young lady of sixteen, and the marriage 
turned out a very happy one. He told me that 
twenty thousand Dalmatians had been employed on 
the Canal, anti that they were the best of all the 
workmen there. This testimony was of value, con¬ 
sidering the frequently unfavourable judgment that 
is passed on the inhabitants of our Southern 
Provinces. I have often admired Lesseps’ amazing 
energy; but he was quite wrong in 1882, and he is 
responsible for much of the mistaken policy of France 
in Egypt. On returning to Paris early in that year, 
he spoke enthusiastically of Arabi, whom he had 
known in former days, and who would, he believed, 
prove himself a true regenerator,—‘l’etoile qui se 
love sur la mer Rouge,’ as Arabi modestly said of 
himself. Not knowing Arabi, I could not contradict 
Lesseps’ opinion of him; but I was able to deny that it 
was a ' mouvement national ’ that was being set on 
foot; as 1 knew Egypt well enough to see that it 
possesses neither a nation nor a national movement, 
which must always be an intellectual one to bo of 
auy use. As 1 could see from my interviews with 
Freycinet, Lesseps was very successful in inculcating 
his idea of a ‘ mouvement national dont il ne fa.llu.it 
pas se rnelcr et en presence duquol la moilleure 
politique ctait eelle de 1’abstention.’ Events have 
proved that he was wrong, and that the movement 
was merely a military revolt which Arabi turned 
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to his own advantage. Garabetta would have under¬ 
stood the true state of affairs, and had he lived, he 
would have sent 30,000 men to Egypt in the month 
of February before the great heat had set in, and 
before Arabi had risen to importance. These troops 
would easily have done what England subsequently 
did ; or, which is more probable, England would have 
joined them. That Franco bears Lesscps no grudge 
for his error does not refute what I have said; it only 
proves the universal esteem in which that remarkable 
man is held, and which he so fully deserves.* 

* One clay T called upon M. tie Lesyops in l*arw, ami the concierge told me lie did 
not know whether lie was at home, and wnt hia wife to inquire. While 1 whh await¬ 
ing her return, the concierge said : ‘All, nion.sicur ! quel hoininc quo AI. de LesHcps ! 
Nous uuroiiM bicu du rnul ii le reinplacer.* 
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CONCLUSION or Til K [MI’ElilVI. JOUHNfSV TO TI 1 K BAST.—CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, FLOUKNCH, TRIESTE 

After all the dangers of our maritime expedition, 
it was a great joy to be rapidly carried along in a 
train, and this feeling was further enhanced by ex¬ 
cellent buffets at the various stations. Our comfort 
in Egypt was carefully attended to, and measures had 
generally been talc on that the multitude of strangers 
who came to witness the opening of the Canal should 
have no cause for complaint. But it would have been 
unwise to think of the National Debt. 

I was quartered in most elegant apartments in the 
magnificent Gesire Palace, and the Viceroy came 
himself to see that I was in want of nothing. Ismail 
Pasha, who had done me the honour of being my 
guest at Vienna, is far more of a Parisian than an 
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African, and his manners are most agreeable. I 
seized the opportunity of urging the just claims of an 
eminent Austrian physician, Dr Lauter. Other ap¬ 
plications for my intervention I found myself unable 
to satisfy. At that time many complaints were made 
that various Austrian subjects had not received their 
due, and the Consul-General, Baron Schreiner, con¬ 
sequently found himself exposed to many misrepre¬ 
sentations. A fter my return, I entrusted the affair 
to a committee with legal advisers, and the result was 
so unfavourable to those who complained, that I took 
care that the Egyptian Government should not hear 
anything more of it. Prokesch went too far in his 
Eastern mania, taking it for granted in every case 
that the Turks were honest; but it often happens in 
the East that the bad quality of the wares puts the 
importer in the wrong ; and in this respect our Consuls 
have often been very unjustly reproached for not 
having been successful in their efforts on behalf of 
Austrian subjects. 

The scenery of Cairo made a far deeper impression 
upon me than that of Constantinople, and this may be 
explained by the fact that it is unique. Constantinople 
can be compared to Naples or to Lisbon ; but the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is without a parallel in 
the world. On the one side one sees the old town of 
the Caliphs, with its monumental tombs, on the other 
the broad waters of the Nile and the desert with its 
six pyramids rising on the horizon. I was greatly 
struck on visiting the citadel with the service in the 
Mosque. Hymns are sung incessantly at the tomb of 
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Mehemet Ali, and those hymns are exquisitely 
beautiful. I must say that the Mahommedan religion 
had a most imposing effect upon me, so far at least as 
its external forms arc concerned. The fountain 
playing before the Mosques gives a poetic impression, 
and still more so the prayer of the worshippers 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca: but what 
most pleased me was the absence of all pictures, 
figures, and ornaments. I once heard a Mussulman 
say: ‘ II y plus de paganisme dans votre culte quo 
dans le notre,’ and F do not think that lie was quite 
in the wrong. 

The climax of our unfortunately far too short stay 
in Egypt was our ride to the Pyramids. Earl}' in the 
morning we went by steamer to Memphis, or rather 
to the spot where the ancient Memphis stood. 
Breakfast was to have been taken there; but, owing 
to some mistake, our refreshments followed instead of 
preceding us, and were not to bo found on our arrival at 
Memphis. The Emperor, who does not like to waste 
time, and cares little for eating and drinking, deter- 
mined not to wait, and we were nearly starved, as 
during the whole of our ride through the desert till 
night we had nothing to eat but some eggs boiled in 
the hot sand. But I did not find the ride fatiguing, 
as I joined those who preferred donkeys to horses, 
and the former animal moves by assiduous and yet 
gentle steps which make one feel as if one were in an 
arm-chair rolling on wheels. A hyena was captured 
during this journey. Professor Brugsch Pasha ac¬ 
companied the Emperor during the whole ride. 
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I greatly regret that 1 did not take part in the 
ascent of the pyramid of Gliizeh. I was dissuaded 
from doing so, and the ascent cannot be very agreeable, 
as the traveller is thrown like a trunk from one group 
of Arabs to another, and they worry him with 
insatiate demands for baksheesh. I accordingly did 
not feel much inclined to make a closer acquaintance 
with the forty centuries. In a former chapter I 
expressed regret at the unpoetical railways which 
have deprived us of the real Rigi and the real 
Vesuvius. I had the same feeling at the end of this 
excursion to the Pyramids. There is indeed as yet no 
railway to them, but there is a most comfortable road, 
by which we returned to Cairo, and a very modern 
and very prosaic hotel where we enjoyed among other 
comforts some of .Droher’s excellent beer. At six 
o’clock we were in the train, and .1 slept all the 
better on the following night on board the steamer 
‘ Pluto.’ I had to leave before the Emperor, who did 
not start with his suite until tile next day. The 
reason was this : On the occasion of this journey, the 
Emperor was to have his first meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Erindisi. The King, however, 
became dangerously ill, and he had to send his 
excuses to the Emperor by a telegram addressed 
to Alexandria. The telegram I sent in reply 
would, if I could publish it, show the falsity of 
the assertion so often made in the newspapers, 
and unfortunately also in the Delegations, that, 
Austria’s friendly relations with Italy did not begin 
until after my resignation. The Emperor’s reply 
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shows that it was not he, but the King, who gave up 
the meeting, although he was convalesceut when I 
saw him in Florence shortly afterwards. It will he 
easily understood that the Emperor could not at that 
time take the initiative of a visit to Florence. But 
his Majesty instructed me to proceed home via 
Florence, and again to express his regret to the King 
that the interview had not taken place. I have 
already mentioned in a former passage how strenu¬ 
ously and successfully I endeavoured to make our 
relations with Italy assume a friendly aspect. After 
my resignation the Emperor gave a great, and to 
my mind an excessive, proof of self-abnegation by 
returning at Venice the King’s visit to Vienna. 
Suppose llenri V had become King of France in 
1873, as he might if lie had chosen, and had paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg! 
The Emperor was indeed not the defeated party at 
Venice, hut that did not lessen the significance of his 
appearance on territory of which he had been deprived. 
The injury done to certain estimable feelings is not 
compensated by the momentary satisfaction of other 
feelings. 

On the evening of our arrival at Alexandria, the 
Austrian colony gave a very brilliant ball, at which 
1 was present. Nubar Pasha, who has deserved well 
of Eg} r pt, but who is now condemned, as Lesscps 
informed me, by the National Party, accompanied me 
to my steamer. I saw him again in London and in 
Paris. 

The passage_to Brindisi, during which I was accom- 
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panied by Sektionsclief von Hofinanu, Sektionsrath 
von Tcsclienberg, and Hofkonzipist von Vraniczani, 
was a very calm one, and I was fortunately spared 
another period of sea-sickness. This journey made up 
for all the hardships I had undergone. After 
wandering about among flowers and in summer 
clothing at Alexandria, I found the Appenines 
covered with snow, and abominable weather at 
Florence. Here 1 had an audience of the King of 
Italy. Owing to the marriage of Princess filise with 
the Duke of Genoa in 1850, when I was Saxon 
Minister, and her subsequent morganatic marriage, I 
had entered into indirect communication with the 
Court of Turin. 

The King sent me an aide-de-camp immediately on 
my arrival. The audience was fixed for the afternoon, 
and I was requested to come in my overcoat. I 
took the liberty, however, of appearing in a court 
suit and a white tie. Although I had been asked to 
appear in an overcoat, the guards and officials were in 
uniform. 

The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat under 
his arm. Ills erect military attitude gave him an 
imposing appearance, and his manner was very 
dignified, though his language was occasionally coarse.* 
The following words which he said to me give another 
proof that the good understanding with Ttaly was 
not delayed until after my resignation : ‘ Apres ce que 

* Thus he said, Rpeaking of his illness : ‘J*ai pense que. je crevcrais, ot cela me 
faisait pluisir.’ Ho could not, however, have been in earnest; as 1 heard that even 
in the worst moments of his illness lie was able to continue the correspondcnco lie 
was then currying on with l*opc l*ius IX. 
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X Empereur a fait, il pout disposer do ma personne, 
, de ma vie. Jc lui donne cinq cent mille hommes le 
jour oh il les voudra.’ There was, I think, less cause 
to doubt the sincerity of his words, than the existence 
of those five hundred thousand men. He also said, 
with a dash of that Italian bombast which was 
characteristic of him : ‘ La nation ecoutc quand je 
parle,’ which reminded me of Andrew Doria’s saying 
that the sea listened when he spoke. In both cases 
the exaggeration had some foundation in truth. 

I had on this occasion another audience which 
might have produced decisive results. The Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, who usually resided at Turin, was 
then at Florence, and of course I paid her a visit. 
She is a princess of great accomplishments and quick 
intelligence. The candidature of her son, Prince 
Tomaso, who was then a minor, for the Spanish 
throne, was the subject of our conversation. Nobody 
dreamed in those (Lays of a Bourbon Restoration in 
Spain. But the Duchess of Genoa was strongly 
against her son’s candidature. She feared he might 

.O O 

share the fate of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; 
I was of opinion, however, that there was not the 
remotest analogy between the two eases. In Spain 
the candidate for the throne would not receive the 
damaging support of a foreign patron, as was the 
case in Mexico; and I ventured to add, knowing 
the Duchess’s personal views, that scruples of 
legitimacy would not be of decisive weight with an 
Italian Prince and the King of Italy. I took the 
liberty of pointing out in particular that the election 

VOT,. II L 
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of a foreign Prince to a vacant throne would have; 
the best chance of success if the Prince were a 
minor, as in that event all responsibility, and therefore 
all discontent, would be kept aloof from him, and 
would fall on the Regency, so that he would have 
plenty of time to gain the sympathies of his subjects. 
As an instance of this I mentioned King Otto of 
Greece, who had indeed to abdicate, but not until 
after he bad reigned for over thirty years. Had my 
advice been followed, the following year would not 
have seen a Hohenzollern candidature nor a Franco- 
German War. 

In Trieste, where I reported to the Emperor the 
result of my Florentine mission, I learned some news 
which greatly shocked me, but which soon proved not to 
be so bad as I at first feared. My son, during the year 
in which he served as a volunteer in the Army, was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which kept him for weeks 
lying between life and death. His life was saved only 
by the admirable skill of Dr Standhardtnor and the 
devoted nursing of his mother. The news of his 
illness had been kept secret from me, which was a 
great mercy, as if I had heard it in Palestine or 
Egypt, I could not have returned, and would have 
suffered extreme anxiety. I fortunately received at 
Trieste a letter from the doctor which set my mind 
quite at case. 

1 n Trieste I saw Count Taaffe; his reports and 
those of the Governor General Moring as to the state 
of things in Vienna were anything but favourable. 
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TIIK nm;lNXIN(i OK i'ltOULtLK.S.—TJ1K CIS-I.KITIIAN MIXIHTKKIAL CltlKIS. 

Soon after tho Emperor’s return from his Eastern 
journey, a crisis in the eis-Leithan Ministry, which 
had Ion" been latent, burst forth with "real 
violence. 

Many erroneous notions have been circulated with 
regard to this crisis, its origin, and its development. 
As I said in a former passage, Taalfe and Potoehi, 
as well as myself, were thoroughly honest and sincere 
in desiring the efficiency and permanence of the 
‘ Biirgerministorium,’ and we never dreamed of 
carrying on secret intrigues to bring about its 
collapse. 

The chief cause of dissension was not to be found in 
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the hostility of the two aristocratic Ministers towards 
their Bourgeois colleagues, but in the want of unity ? 
of the latter among themselves, as illustrated by the 
celebrated saying of Berger when someone complained > 
that the Ministers did not sufficiently support each ’ 
other: ‘ Wie sollen wir denu fiir einander einstehen, 

wenn wir einander niclit ausstelien kbnnen ? ’ (How 
can we support each other, if we cannot bear each 
other?) There may not have been any discord 
between Herbst, Hasncr, Brest! and Picner; and Giskra 
stood by them, though not quite the man to suit 
them. Berger, however, soon assumed an indepen¬ 
dent tone which produced a coolness in their personal 
relations. I shall never forget a most painful scene 
that took place in my room. Giskra was talking to 
me, when Berger entered, and on Giskra advancing to 
shake hands with him, Berger put his hand in his pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was not to be wondered 
at that the Ministers willingly listened to mischief- 
makers, who are more numerous in Vienna than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Berger had the fault of not 
being able to control his caustic temper. When there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet, be used to make 
critical remarks, not very flattering to his colleagues, 
on strips of paper, which he passed to Count Taaffe, 
who read them with a smile, and then tore them 
up and threw them under the table. I happen to ' 
know that one of the Ministers often remained in 
the room after the others had left, and carefully 
collected all the strips on which these remarks were 
written. ' . 
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The name of Berger is associated in my mind 
with a series of mishaps. 

Soon after the formation of the Auersperg 
Ministry, it was arranged that Berger should con¬ 
fer with me every morning. The object of these 
conferences was to discuss the more important state¬ 
ments of the newspapers of the day, and to consult 
as to the articles to be published in the ‘inspired’ 
joul-nals. It was a great pleasure to me on these 
occasions to perceive the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind, while on the other hand, my experiences of all 
phases of public life, extending over many years, could 
not fail to be welcome to him. 

I need hardly contradict the statement that I 
took the opportunity afforded me by these conferences 
of alienating Burger from his colleagues. He agreed 
with my view of the Bohemian question, and with 
my conviction of the necessity of timely and moderate 
concessions ; but this conviction was spontaneous in 
him, and not the result of any persuasion 011 my part. 
Even on other subjects we always agreed. Unfortun¬ 
ately he became stone deaf, so that it was only possible 
to communicate with him by writing. This happened 
soon after his resignation in 1870. 

Had Berger’s health not broken down, he would 
have become the man of the situation, not at the time 
of the crisis itself, but on the resignation of the 
Hasner Ministry. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry was effected 
with much difficulty. Hasner became Minister- 
President, and gave up the Ministry of Public 
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Instruction to Herr von Stremayr ; Dr Banhans 
replaced Potocki as Minister of Agriculture; and 
General Baron Wagner took the place of Taaffe as 
Minister of National Defence. 

My relations towards the modified Ministry, which 
only lasted a few months, were not unfriendly on the 
whole. As a proof that I undertook nothing against 
the Ministry, hut was always ready to help it, I may 
state that on being asked for my opinion, I urged the 
Emperor to sanction the new electoral law. The 
existing law, according to which direct election* had 
to take place whenever any Diet refused to send 
members to the Reichsrath, was completed by the 
enactment that direct elections should also take 
place when Members of the Diet who had already 
entered the Reichsrath gave up their scats in it. T 
have never been able to understand why the Hasner 
Ministry did not make use of this expedient at the 
right time. The members for Galicia, Bukovina, 
and the Slovene districts, left the Reichsrath with¬ 
out my knowledge or participation. Grocliolski, the 
leader of the Poles, came to me and said : ‘ I hear that 
your Excellency regrets our exit.’ ‘ I do,’ T replied ; 
‘not only for myself, but still more for you. The 
Ministry need only apply the newly-sanctioned 
electoral law.’ Instead of doing this, the Ministry 
hit upon the inexplicable idea, which I opposed, of 
only dissolving the Galician Diet. Hasner went with 
this proposal to Buda, whither I too was summoned. 

* i.c., elections of members of the Reichsrath by the constituencies, instead of 
in the usual manner by the Diots. 
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. A very important opinion, that of Count Andrassy, 
was expressed at Buda against the dissolution of the 
Galician Diet. The Emperor rejected the proposal, 
and Hasner sent in his resignation and that of all the 
other Ministers. 
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THE POTOOKI MINISTRY.-TIIE FIRST IIAKJIINCI4RS OF A STORM IN 

THE WEST. 

I spoke in the last chapter of my misadventure with 
Berger; I come now to another unfortunate experi¬ 
ence with Potocki. In the former case the man of 
the situation suddenly became incapable of work; in 
the latter, the individual who I thought was the man 
of the situation, proved not to be so. 

When I came to Vienna, Count Alfred Potocki 
was not a new acquaintance. Twenty years previously 
we were both in London, I as Resident Minister of 
Saxony, he as Attaclid to his brother-in-law, Count 
Maurice Dietriehstein. I was struck by his distin¬ 
guished manners and by his liberal views, which were' 
broader than those generally held by men of his rank, , 
and I cannot better describe the impression which he 
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made upon me than by saying that he was an Austrian 
,' Whig. Such a man, possessing a Jargo fortune and 
vast estates, seemed to me just the person I wanted. 
He was connected with aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
circles, and yet he was neither reactionary nor bigoted. 
My interviews with him led me to believe that he 
possessed firmness and perseverance, but I was 
cruelly deceived in this belief. 

I do not mean to reproach Count Potocki, as he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and only decided on 
assuming the Presidency of the Ministry because his 
patriotism was appealed to; but I cannot conceal facts 
which had serious consequences. 

My first disenchantment arose during the forma¬ 
tion of the Cabinet. Those who were applied to were 
not at first disinclined to enter the Ministry, and even 
Dr Kcchbaucr, when I fell ill some months later at 
Grata, told me that he regretted his refusal. But they 
were discouraged by Potocki. This phenomenon of a 
Minister who, in forming a Cabinet, prevents the 
nominees from taking office, can only be explained by 
an estimable, but reprehensible, because mistaken, 
conscientiousness. I was a witness of the abortive 
negotiation with the most important of the nominees, 
the Governor of Northern Austria, Count Hohenwart, 
who was then very different from what he became in 
1871. He was known as one of the best of the higher 
officials of the Administration, and Giskra himself 
gave him the character of an excellent man of business, 
thoroughly to be relied upon. The Ministry would 
have gained much by his support, as he afterwards 
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proved a skilful debater in Parliament. He declared 
his readiness to take office, but to my surprise Count- 
Potocki prevented his appointment. During their 
conversation they discussed the question of direct 
elections from a purely academical point of view, and 
'Count Hohenwart opposed the system of direct 
election on the ground that it was an infringement of 
the rights of the Diet—an opinion which Herbst 
himself had once defended. Although the introduc¬ 
tion of direct elections was not looked upon by Count 
Potocki or by myself as a noli me tanr/ere, and there 
was no present idea of bringing in such a measure. 
Count Potocki thought it necessary to point out to 
Count Hohenwart that he had expressed an opinion 
on this question with which he did not agree, and 
there the negotiation ended. 

What especially dissatisfied me in Count Potocki 
was that he made an unnecessary display of his want 
of confidence in himself. Almost every Council of 
Ministers held in the presence of the Emperor, was 
opened by Count Potocki with the words : ‘ It must 
be owned that the state of affairs is very serious.’ 

‘ How can the Emperor have confidence in us,’ I 
asked him, 1 if he hears of nothing but of a serious 
state of affairs ? ’ 

Hail Count Potocki assumed a more decided 
attitude, he would certainly have been requested to 
remain in office, and he might easily have constructed 
an efficient Ministry had he retained the direction of 
affairs after the resignation of Taaffe, Widmann and 
Petrino. He would have found more than one 
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member of the Constitutional Party ready to serve 
under him. 

The Emperor had to give him up because he gave 
, himself up. During that year, his Majesty clearly 
proved that he intended to support me as his Premier. 
The honorary post of Chancellor of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which had first been held by Prince Kaunitz 
and afterwards by Prince Metternieh until his death, 
had been vacant for several years since the dcatli of 
Field-Marshal Count Wratislaw. At the moment 
when I saw myself attacked on every side, the 
Emperor appointed me to this post—a magnanimous 
decision, calculated to sustain my courage in those 
days of countless trials and difficulties. 

Soon after events occurred which tested my 
courage more than ever. The unexpected conflict 
between France and Germany broke out. I say, 

‘ unexpected,’ because I would rather be reproached, 
although unjustly, for not Laving foreseen the Franco- 
German War, than give grounds for the insinuation 
that has been made that I brought about the fall of 
the Hasner Ministry in view of the war. 

Before going into details of the history of that 
epoch so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, 1 
must lay before the reader an extract from a despatch 
which I wrote on the subject on the 28th of April, 
1874. This despatch was placed at my disposal in 
1880 by Baron Haymerle. I then found under the 
closing sentence the following words in the Emperor’s 
handwriting : ‘ 1st wahr ’ (True). 
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To Count Andbassy, Vienna. 

Lon won, April 28, 1874.' .. 

* ii * * * * * 

In the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
there must be a despatch to Prince Metternich, dating 
from the period of the Luxemburg difficulty in the 
spring of 1867, in which an answer is given to a 
despatch communicated to the Due de Gramont. 
The latter proposed to us an alliance with the offer of 
territorial annexations in South Germany or Silesia. 
I replied by pointing out that the Emperor, having 
ten millions of German subjects, could not make an 
alliance for the purpose of diminishing German 
territory. I cannot recollect whether I repeated in 
this despatch the idea which I have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed to the Due de Gramont, and to which he 
alludes in his answer of January 1873, but I remember 
the idea itself very distinctly. It could not be our 
task ,to attack Germany, any more than it was our 
duty to protect her. The field of action to which our 
interests pointed, and where all the races in the empire 
could fight without aversion, was the East. An 
understanding with Russia had been attempted in 
1867 by a revision of the Treaty of Paris ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the French Cabinet not having appreciated 
it, it fell through, and the Panslavist movement which 
was then going on made Russia daily more unfriendly 
to Austria. The situation had become such that we 
looked upon Russia in the East as our adversary, and 
we were consequently obliged to strive to go hand in 
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band with France if she opposed Prussia in that 
..quarter. Owing to the passive attitude of England, 
this might in certain circumstances have led to a 
conflict of Austria and France with Russia; and if 
Prussia had happened to side with Russia, wo would 
have been able to take part in a war of France against 
Germany without any internal. difficulties. The 
Emperor Napoleon was never able to understand this, 
and he always entertained the incredible delusion that 
he could sever Russia from Prussia. This fatal idea 
can be traced in the correspondence of Prince Metter- 
nieh up to July 1870. 

******* 

It was during my stay at Gastein iu July 18G8 
that I received from Prince Metternich some very 
obscure hints as to proposals from the Emperor 
Napoleon. As our Ambassador was about to go on 
leave to Johannisberg, I induced him to give mo a 
rendezvous at Salzburg, where ho fully developed to 
me the Emperor’s idea, which was that we should 
join in sending a sort of interpellation to Prussia on 
her attempts to encroach on the line of the Main. 
(This is perhaps the origin of the constantly recurring 
assertion that it was intended to send Prussia an 
ultimatum in 1870 relative to the maintenance of 
the Peace of Prague). I did not find it difficult to 
prove, in a memorandum which must be in the 
Archives, that such a proposal would afford the best 
means of raising up a feeling in South Germany in 
favour of encroachments on the line of the Main. 
But I made another proposal to the Emperor 
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Napoleon. 1 suggested that he should issue a mani¬ 
festo in some form or other to the following effect: 
‘ He—the Emperor Napoleon—had sincerely accepted, 
and even participated in, the Peace of Prague, al¬ 
though it was opposed to all traditional French in-, 
terests. He was just giving a new and improved 
organisation to his army. (We must bear in mind 
that Marshal Niel was still alive). It was obviously 
the interest and the desire of the nations of Europe 
to obtain a reduction of their military burthens. He 
himself would gladly set the example of disarmament, 
as soon as he should be enabled to do so by a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the part of the Prussian 
Government as to the maintenance of the provisions 
of the Peace of Prague.’ With such a manifesto, 
which could easily have been drawn up in the most 
advantageous diplomatic form, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have acquired an excellent position in France as 
well as in Europe, and he would have forced upon the 
Prussian Government the alternative either of giving 
an explanation which it could not and would not give, 
or of facing an agitation against the military Budget. 
No notice was taken of my advice, and the Emperor 
Napoleon thought himself wiser when he said : ‘Avec 
le systeine de la Landwehr, e’etait faire un marclie 
de dupe.’ Soon afterwards the first attempts were 
made towards the ‘ echange d’idees et de memoires ’ 
on a Franco-Austro-1 talian Alliance. These pour¬ 
parlers extended over a year, and found their con¬ 
clusion in the Imperial letters of September 1869. 
In these pourparlers, Rouhor on one side, and I on 
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the other, were the interlocutors ; Prince Mctternich, 
Count Vitzthum, and Count Vimereati wore the 
intermediaries ; while at the Emperor’s express wish, 
the Due de Gramont was kept in ignorance of what 
was going on, and the Marquis Lavalette and the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne were only initiated at 
the last moment. 

The correspondence lies before your Excelleucy, 
and I only make these few remarks to show why and 
how I entered on the above negotiations, and on 
what our attention was most fixed during their progress. 

The pourparlers in question did not originally 
have any prospect of a positive result, as there was 
no tangible object of alliance ; but they were 
negatively of great use. We had to consider a double 
danger when reflecting on the notorious character 
and training of the Emperor Napoleon : his coming 
to an agreement with Prussia at our cost, or his 
suddenly declaring war upon Prussia to our disadvan¬ 
tage. How greatly the former apprehension was 
based on fact, is proved by the negotiations which 
were revealed later on about Belgium ; and the latter 
was realised to the fullest extent by the war of 1*70. 
The first danger was removed by Napoleon’s letter, 
but not the second, which however, would have been 
removed if the proposed agreement to the effect that 
in all questions Austria and France should diplo¬ 
matically act in common had been ratified. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to maintain that in that 
case we should have made the war of 1870 an 
impossibility. 
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There is perhaps no stronger proof that France 
contemplated war even in 1869, than the fact that 
Napoleon himself broke off the negotiations by his 
letter, which left him perfect liberty to declare 
war; while the intended agreement would have : 
restricted him in this respect,although Austria would, 
at the same time have been able to declare herself ’ 
neutral. No other agreement was in truth made 
than the renunciation, contained in the Imperial 
letters, of any negotiations with third parties. A 
draft was at the same time prepared of a declaration 
to be signed by the three sovereigns : they did not 
however, sign it. 

Then came the Hohenzollorn conflict. In vain 
did we, like other Powers, attempt to reconcile Paris, 
Berlin, and Madrid. There are telegrams and de¬ 
spatches to prove how urgently we endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the French Cabinet from Avar. I wrote private 
letters in which I in vain advised France to refrain 
from any steps against Prussia, and only to direct 
her energies against Spain and the Pretender, leaving 
Prussia alone unless she should take the initiative of 
interference; in vain did I urge upon her the advisa¬ 
bility of treating the withdrawal of the Prince’s candi¬ 
dature; as a diplomatic victory. The Due de Gramont 
has not been able to prove, and will never be able to 
prove, that a single word was ever uttered or written 
before the declaration of war to lead France to believe 
that she could rely on the armed support of Austria. . 

When war was once declared, it is true that, 
friendly letters, but no binding promises, were sent to 
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Parian It would have been of no use to France, and 
itmight have been very injurious to us, to discourage 
her. It is easy to contradict this now ; but no one 
could have done so then. It should be remembered 
that the Prussian Government itself was anxious to 
prepare the public mind in the newspapers for the 
possibility of a few defeats at first. We knew that 
the Emperor Napoleon was inclined to make peace as 
soon as possible; and it is certain that this would 
have been effected at our cost, for under the existing 
circumstances the annexation by Prussia of Soutli 
Germany would in itself have constituted a defeat for 
Austria; and what words would have been strong 
enough to blame the Austrian Minister who should 
have failed to foresee this result ? I am not disposed 
to deny that the great rapidity of events, and the 
consequent excitement of the writers of some of the 
letters sent from Vienna to Paris, caused some expres¬ 
sions to be employed that had not been sufficiently 
weighed;* but it is on words only, and noton thoughts 
and actions, that Gramont’s delusion and the attacks 
of the newspapers are based. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Gramont’s whole conduct in this matter was 
based on a delusion, for he can never allege, much less 
prove, the only fact that could excuse him—that he 
was in possession of an alliance before the declaration 
of war; and the conviction, which he says he derived 
from subsequent communications, that he could reckon 

* In this category may be placed the often quoted words : 1 fidMcs h hob engage¬ 
ments,’ by which was meant the promise, contained in the two Imperial letters, of 
not entering into negotiations with a third Tower. 
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on Austria’s armed intervention, only lays him open 
to the further reproach that under such circumstances 
he could not succeed in forming an alliance. Accept 
etc. 

Beust. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


1870-1871 

THE FUANfXKiKKMAN WAR. — THE ATTITUDE OP AUHTUIA-IIUNf!AKY WITH 
EKRAKD TO IT. 

A one-sided and superficial point of view has too 
often boon maintained in newspapers and historical 
works in treating of the aetion of Austria-Hungary 
with regard to the Franco-German War. I will say 
nothing of the attacks made upon myself, except that 
during the year 1871, when the friendly despateli we 
received from Germany received an equally friendly 
answer, and this cordial correspondence was demon¬ 
stratively emphasized by the Imperial meetings at Salz¬ 
burg and Gastein, my enemies were silent, and that they 
only began to attack me when I ceased to be Premier. 
vEven when hostility or prejudice, either against my 
' person or my policy, did not manifest itself, unfavour- 
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able criticisms were almost always connected with 
isolated remarks in the so-called revelations of the 
Due de Gramont. 

But such judgments arc always defective and pre¬ 
cipitate. Every man who rises above mere party, 
feeling will agree with me in maintaining that the 
attitude which a Power assumes towards a war which 
has broken out between two other Powers, and whose 
immediate object does not affect its interests (which 
obviously could not be the case as regards Austria 
when the question at issue was a candidature for the 
Spanish throne) must necessarily be influenced by the 
previous relations which it had maintained with those 
Powers. It cannot be repeated too often that 
between France and ourselves there was no agreement 
hostile to Prussia, and that we never dreamed of 
attacking Prussia. But, on the other hand, I have 
often reminded the reader in the course of this work 
that Prussia had nothing to offer us in Germany, and 
that because of her position towards Russia we had 
nothing to hope from her in the East, while the 
support of France was essential to us in that quarter. 
That Russian aggression was imminent, independently 
of the Nationalist agitations which were going on 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, has been 
proved by events. Prince Gortschakoffj who became 
the deadly enemy of Austria front the time of his 
mission to Vienna, and whose enmity was not 
diminished during my Administration, as I must 
candidly confess, never gave up the hope of gratifying 
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his grudge against Austria. It was a significant cir¬ 
cumstance that he received with the greatest coldness 
the oner made to him from Vienna in 18G7 of revoking 
the limitation imposed upon Russia in the Black Sea. 
He preferred to gain this advantage by lawlessly 
breaking an existing treaty. This was certainly only 
a first step, preliminary to a second in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Under such circumstances Austria could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown coldness to France when the 
Hohcnzollern dispute broke out. Moreover, it was a 
question which party was the aggressor. No one 
thinks so now, but early in 1870 an unprejudiced 
judgment could only have been unfavourable to 
Prussia. 

Could Prussia, could Germany, have any conceiv¬ 
able interest in the occupation of the Spanish Throne 
by a German Prince? In Germany neither material 
advantages nor national aspirations could be con¬ 
cerned in such a question. But in France the case 
was very different. There Spain and the Spanish 
Crown were traditionally a ‘corde sensible.’ After 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, and his words ‘ 11 n’y a plus de Pyrenees,’ 
Napoleon exhausted his army in the Peninsular War, 
and Louis Philippe made the Spanish Marriages. 
In Berlin all this could not have been overlooked ; 
and when conferring with Prim, the Prussian Cabinet 
must have known that only one explanation of its 
interference was possible—either that it was indifferent 
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to the national feeling of France, or that it wished to 
provide for the eventuality of a war with France by 
securing an ally to attack her in the rear. In Either 
case there was provocation ; and Prussia acknowledged 
this view, thougli somewhat tardily, by bringing about 
the renunciation of Prince Leopold. 

France afterwards put herself in the wrong by 
the demand she addressed to King William and by 
the declaration of war. But at first the sympathies of 
Europe were far more with France than with Prussia. 

It is idle to raise a discussion as to which party 
wished for war. The idea was that France wished for 
war without being prepared for it, and that Prussia 
was prepared for war without wishing for it. There 
is no doubt that the preparations of France were 
very defective ; and it was generally believed that 
Napoleon wished to reserve war as his last card. As 
stated in the despatch quoted in the Last chapter, he 
broke off negotiations with us because he was hampered 
by the ‘ action diplomatique commune ; ’ but in 1870 he 
was by no means decided for war, and he would have 
avoided it, could he have allayed the violent but 
deceptive popular clan instead of being carried along 
by it. That Prussia wished to avoid war could only 
have been taken for granted had she from the first 
declared herself against the Hohenzollern candidature. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the attitude of Austria-Hungary towards the Franco- ’ 
Prussian conflict should not have been originally 
hostile to France. 
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In Berlin as well as in Madrid, we made the ut¬ 
most exertions to obtain the withdrawal of the 
JHbhenzollcrn candidature. But if our attitude was 
jfriendly to France, our language was not such as to 
incite her to war. The best proof of this will be 
found in the despatch published in 1873 * on the occa¬ 
sion of my correspondence with the Due de Gramont. 

It was originally intended to include that despatch 
in the Red Book which was laid before the Delega¬ 
tions in 1870, when they met at Pesth. A very 
natural feeling led me to withdraw it at the last 
moment. France, defeated again and again, was 
then making her last efforts to beat back her enemy, 
and was nobly enduring the siege of Paris. The 
publication of the despatch at that moment would 
have been of the greatest value to Austria-Hungary, 
and especially to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but would it have been chivalrous, would it have been 
right, would it even have been compatible with strict 
neutrality, thus to come forward with an accusation 

V • 

against the vanquished, and with a justification for 
the victor ? 

I have indeed paid heavily for that act of 
generosity. If the despatch had appeared in the 
Red Book at the end of 1870, all the French papers, 
with the exception of the Bonapartist press, which 
was then silent, would have reprinted it, and the Due 
de Gramont would not have dared in 1873 to come 
forward as ho did, for that despatch would have been 
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remembered by the French nation. That Prince 
Metternich should have taken no notice of the 
despatch of the 11th of July is clearly proved to 
be impossible by a private letter which I wrote to 
him on the same day, and which I here reproduce 
in its entirety :— 

Au Prince Metternich, A Paris. 

Vienne, le 11 Juillet, 70. 

Mon chkr ami, —En observant cc qui se fait 
autour de Vous je me demande si je suis devenu 
imbecile quo cela me passe. 

Je me fais eependant reffot d’avoir ma teto ii, moi. 
Examinons done les choses dc sang-froid et arretons- 
nous a deux considerations. 

Parlous d’abord de notre co-operation. 

Gramont ayant a cc qu’il parait etudie notre 
dossier secret, parle de certaines stipulations comme 
si dies avaient passu dc letat de projet a l’etat de 
traite. Jl’abord elles sont restees k l’etat de projet; 
et il n’y a pas de notre faute si telle est la situation. 
Mais lors-meme qu’elles auraient force de traitd, 
quelle singuliere application on s’imagine pouvoir en 
faire! On etait convenu—toujours a l’etat dc projet 
—de s’entendre partout et toujours sur une action 
diplomatique commune. Aujourd’hui sans nous con- 
suiter, sans seulement nous prevenir, sans crier gare, 
on va hardiment en avant, pose et resout la question 
de guerre a propos d’une question qui ne nous regarde 
en aucune facon, et presume, comme uric chose qui 
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s’entend, qu’il nous suffit d’en otre inforind pour quo 
nous mettions notre aruidc sur le pied do guerre et 
rdunissions un corps d’armee assez considerable pour 
paralyser l’armde prussionne. 

Et & l’heuro qu’il cst on ne nous a pas seuleiuont 
dit oil et comment 1’armde franyaiso eompte opdrer. 

Ensuite 011 nous parle du bon terrain oil Ton so 
sorait place en abordant la question do guerre dans 
une question qui ne saurait intdresser ni exciter la 
nation allemamlc. 

J’ai dtd le premier a le reconnaitre au debut de la 
discussion. Mais jo vois avee uu profond regret qu’a 
Paris on fait son possible pour changer ce bon terrain 
en un tres-mauvais terrain, et qu’on va tout droit a 
rnettre contro soi I’esprit public en Allomagne aussi 
bien qu’en Espagne. 

J e Vous l’ai ddju dit, il fallait scion moi s’attaquer 
a la camliilature lEohonzollern, mais pas a la Prusse. 
Et si on voulait absolumeut exigor au roi Guillaume 
qu’il renonce a la candidature du Prince Leopold et 
qu’il l’empecbe, il fallait user dc tels precedes qui 
l’eussent mis dans son tort en cas de refus vis-a-vis do 
l’Euroj)e et dc 1’Allemagne en particulier. 

Assurdmont l’AHemagne toute entierc ne com- 
prendra pas qu’elle diit so battre pour la Prusse voulant 
& toute force intronisor un prince en Espagne; mais olio 
ddfendra sesfrontieres si on l’attaquc, et clle comprondra 
tout aussi peu qu’uno puissance dtrangerc soit dans la 
ndcessitd de lui faire la guerre, parcoque le Roi Chef 
de la Confederation du Nord sous le coup de menaces 
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refuse d’y coder, et abandnonc aux Cortds espagnols de 
s’arranger comme elles voudront. 

II est possible que jo me trompc dans mcs appreci¬ 
ations. Pcutetre rdussira-t-on par la pression soutenue 
par lcs autres puissances, je ne demande pas mieux. 
Vous savez que nous aussi nous y apportons notre 
contingent. Mais si on n’y roussit pas, qu’on ne nous 
rendc pas solidaires de toutes lcs mauvaises chances 
que je signale et qu’on fait naltre. Mille amities. 

Beust. 

I shall revert later on to my correspondence with 
the Due de Gramont.* I have introduced the above 
letter here because this was rendered necessary by the 
mention of the despatch of the 11th of July. 

I was induced to use the very decided language 
of that despatch by the importunities of the French 
Charge d’Affaires, who said to me once when annoyed 
by my reticence: * Vous me faites FefFot de gens 
qui perdent leur argent a petit jeu.’ To this I could 
not help answering: 4 Si c’ost notre argent quo nous 

perdons, cost nous seuls que eela regarde.’ But my 
advice to France was not contained in that despatch 
alone. As soon as the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was made known, I sent a detailed 
telegram to Prince Metteruick, in which I strongly 
urged that .franco would act wisely in contenting 
herself with her diplomatic victory, and with making 
effectual use of it. The Due de Gramont, who 
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was in England when I was appointed Am - 
bassador in London in 1871 , remembered that 
circumstance very well, and he said that lie fully 
realised the value of my advice, but that the Emperor 
Napoleon was of a different opinion. He (Gramont) 
was against war; hut Marshal Lebneuf flew into a 
violent passion at the council when his colleagues 
dared to doubt of victory. Me even threw his port¬ 
folio on the ground, swearing he would resign if 
war was not declared at once.* 

Gramont was at that time in the best of humours,t 
and lie spontaneously declared that neither he nor 
his country had any reason to find fault with us. 
He quoted what lie said to Napoleon at Metz after 
the first victories of the Crown Prince, when the 
Emperor spoke of the assistance of Austria: ‘ Sire, 
est-ce qu’011 s’allie a un battu \ ’ These were his own 
words, from which we may draw the conclusion : ‘ qu’on 
ne s’etait pas allie a 1 ’Autriche avant d’etre battu.’ 

* In his recently published Memoirs, Lord Malmesbury gives an account of an 
interview which ho had after tin; war with Gramont, in which the Duke said that 
Napoleon was ready to accept the renunciation of the Prince of Hohonzollern, but 
that war was advocated by his Ministers -of whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
must have been on such an occasion the chief. It is possible that the vivacity of 
the Due de Gram out’s imagination, of which T have seen many instances, led 
him to give two diltcrcnt accounts of the same occurrence; hut one cannot fail to 
perceive how highly improbable it is that Gramont should voluntarily have declared 
himself responsible for the measure that brought so many disasters on Iiis country. 
I must further remark that I made a note of what Gramont said to me, and that 1 
was much more interested in the matter than Lord Malmesbury. 

t It is strange how things repeat themselves. At the end of the Italian War in 
1800, I went to Vienna, where I met Count Jluol. lie too was in excellent spirits. 
‘What would you have me do? ’ he said, * I was against war, but if all our generals 
Bay that wc are invincible, how can 1 prevent them from saying ho?’ I must do 
Count liuol the justice of admitting that the Italian War would not have taken 
place had hw views been followed; nor was he unfavourable to the Prussian 
Ministry of the new era which succeeded that of Man ton Ifel ; on the contrary, his 
policy towards it was very conciliatory. 
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Prince Napoleon, who never forgave me his 
(h'convcnuc matrimonialc in Dresden, although I was 
perfectly innocent of it, published an article in the 
Revue des Deux Months in 1878, in which he tried to 
prove that I was not an esprit serieux by reminding 
his readers that I jokingly proposed to the French 
Government before the declaration of war to make a 
prisoner of the Prince of Hohenzollern. The following 
are the facts of the ease : 

The Emperor Napoleon had up to the last an 
implicit belief in the help of Kussia, and he also 
indulged in the illusion, of which it was impossible to 
disabuse him, that South Germany would not take 
part in the war. How strenuously I endeavoured to 
cure him of this notion is proved by a report published 
in an English Blue Book, which was sent to his 
Government by Lord Bloomfield, then English Am¬ 
bassador at Vienna. It was at that time that 1 wrote 
these lines to Prince Metternich on a scrap of paper : 

‘Grainont veut-il ma recette ? La voici: ne pas 
s’ attaquor au Koi de Prus.se, traitor la question on 
question ospagnole, et si il Madrid on ne tient pas 
compte des reclamations et envoie la flotille qui doit 
prendre le Prince do Hohenzollern dans un port de 
la mer du Nord, faii'e sortir un escadre de Brest ou de 
Cherbourg pour 1’empoigncr. Si la Prusse se fache 
pour cela, elle aura de la peine a faire marcher le Midi; 
si au contraire vous vous attaquez a elle, le Midi lui 
appartient.’ 

Prince Metternieh showed these lines to the Due 
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de Gramont, who replied : ‘ M. do Beust 111 ’envoic uno 
tjcbne d’opera eomique.’ 

We must bear in mind that these lines were 
neither in a despatch nor a left re diplomatique cou- 
Jidentielle, but merely a note on a loose sheet of 
paper; therefore such expressions as ‘empoigner’ 
must not bo taken literally. But the idea was, as I 
then thought, and still think, perfectly sound. Emile 
Ollivier, to whom I spoke 011 the subject when he paid 
me a visit, was of a different opinion, and maintained 
that my suggestion would have involved Spain in the 
war. But the answer to this is that so decided an 
attitude on the part of Frances, culminating in a naval 
demonstration, would have made it as difficult for 
Spain to reply with a declaration of war, as for 
Prussia to call the German nation to arms because of 
a Franco-Spanish dispute concerning the private 
affairs of a Prince who did not even belong to the 
reigning dynasty. The danger of war would then 
have become so obvious, that it is certain strenu¬ 
ous attempts at mediation would have been made 
in all quarters. 

The historian Henri Martin was fully justified in 
saying at the farewell dinner given to me by the 
Association Lit tv mire fnternatioualc. in 1882: ‘Ayant 
consul to tous les documents rolatifs a I’epoque, jo tiens 
it constater quo, si on 1870 on avait suivi les eonseils 
du Comte de Beust, tous nos desastres nous oussont 
<5te epargnes.’ 

Perhaps we shall never ascertain the real origin 
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of the declaration of war which was so fatal to 
France. The Italian Ambassador in Paris, Chevalier 
Nigra, one of the best authorities on the events of 
those days, told me that he was at St. Cloud on the 
1 4th of July, and that Napoleon showed him a 
message to be sent on the following day to the 
Corps Legislatif whose tenour was absolutely pacific. 
Yet the following day brought the declaration of 
war. This unexpected turn of affairs is uxplaiued by 
the news of the insult offered to the French Am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedctti, at Ems, by the refusal of 
an audience. But France has always asserted that 
the telegram containing that news was a trap laid by 
Count Bismarck, into which the French were only 
too eager to fall. According to what J heard in 
Paris, which agrees with what the Emperor of 
Germany told me himself at Gastein in 1871, 
Count Benedetti was not insulted; he was at the 
station when the King was leaving, while if he had 
been insulted he would certainly have remained at 
home ; the despatch announcing the alleged insult 
was not sent by him, but from Munich and Stutt¬ 
gart ; and the French Cabinet fell into the wildest 
state of excitement, and allowed others to follow its 
example, without making enquiries of Benedetti as to the 
truth of the rumour. Finally, (this may seem almost 
to transcend all belief, but my investigations place 
the matter beyond a doubt) I was assured that 
the French Cabinet had no secret design, but acted in 
perfect good faith and with unexampled precipitation. 



CHAPTER XXY 

1870 

UIICOLLECTIONS OP 1X70 IN 1K73.—TTllEliS AND CltAMONT. 

Thk reader nuiy remember that as soon as the 
Government of National Defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made a tour in Europe to induce the Govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers to take the part of his 
afflicted country. After having been in Loudon, and 
before proceeding to St Petersburg, he visited Vienna, 
to which city he returned on his way from the 
Russian capital to Florence. 

M. Thiers was not personally unknown to me. J 
had been introduced to him as Secretary of Legation 
to the Saxon Embassy by Count Walevvski in 1839, 
on which occasion, as I vividly remember, I heard 
this witty and acute partisan of political progress 
expressing the most retrograde views on political 
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economy. It is well known that he remained to the 
day of his death an inveterate enemy of Free Trade; 
and Michel Chevalier told me in London that it was 
this hostility to Free Trade that brought about his fall 
on the 24th of May 1873, when the group of Free 
Traders voted in a body against him. In 1839 I heard 
him maintain quite seriously that railways were the 
most useless things in the world. 

Thirty years had elapsed since then, and I 
naturally remembered him better than he did me. 
Our meeting at Vienna, however, resulted in a real 
friendship. I saw him later on when I was staying at 
Paris and Versailles on my way to London, and he 
showed me every possible courtesy. I had the more 
reason to regret his death, as on being removed from 
London to Paris ] would in all probability, if he had 
lived till then, have found him President for the 
second time of the French"liepublic. 

It was very natural that as I was unable in 1870 
to hold out to him any prospect of material assistance, 
1 was all the more desirous of <ji vin<r him a cordial 
reception. He accepted with touching gratitude the 
only assistance which T could offer him, and which I 
honestly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to obtain : 
the collective mediation of the Neutral Powers. On 
one point he agreed with the sovereign to whom he 
was so greatly opposed—that salvation would come 
from Russia. Even on his return frpm St Petersburg 
he was not cured of this idea. He had a most 
flattering reception from the Czar as well as from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, but he was only too quickly 
disenchanted by the publication of the agreement 
concluded a long time previously between Count 
Bismarck and Prince Gortscliakoif on the subject of 
the Treaty of Paris. On his second visit to Vienna, 
he dined with ino, and as we entered into more 
intimate conversation after dinner, I said to him: 
* M. Thiers, vous allez a Florence ; on aura pour vous 
des belles parities, mais rien de plus, je vous en 
previous ; ’ to which Thiers gave the charming answer : 
‘ Oh, je no suis pas gate.’ 

Thiers bore his full share of the ingratitude in¬ 
herent in human nature in general, and in the present 
age in particular. It was he who saved Belfort to 
France, and obtained the early evacuation of French 
territory. Though the country yearned for peace, 
the negotiation of the preliminaries was a difficult and 
painful task. Thiers lias never been sufficiently 
thanked lor having undertaken and completed that 
task .as he did ; and my interviews with Prince 
Bismarck at Gastein in 1871 confirmed me in the 
opinion I long entertained, that it is not saying too 
much to declare that perhaps no one else could have 
succeeded in bringing the German Chancellor to 
reasonable terms in so short a time. ] have often 
heard people say that Thiers deceived the Monarchical 
majority of the Assembly, as it did not place him at 
the head of the State for the purpose of definitively 
installing a Republic; but they forget that it was 
only by promising the maintenance of the Republic 

VOT,. II 
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that Thiers could keep the moderate and prudent 
Republicans from the Commune. Ho remarked to 
me at Vienna: * Personollement j’aimerais mieux la 
Monarchic Anglaise, mais elle est impossible/ His 
saying: ‘ La Republique sera eouservatrice, ou elle 
ue sera pas/ has been only too fully realised. Not so 
his other saying: ‘ La Republique est la forme de 
gouvernement qui nous divise lc moins.’ 

His great misfortune was that he overrated his 
powers, and unwisely showed that he did so. The 
same was the case with Gambetta nine years later. 
He thought himself omnipotent in the Chamber, and 
showed that he thought so by the untimely introduc¬ 
tion of the sc rutin de lisle. I saw Thiers in February 
1873, three months before his fall. ‘ L’Assemblee/ 
lie said ‘ fait quelquefois mine d’etre reealeitrante, mais 
je n’ai qu’a faire ceci, and he raised his finger. Other 
people may have heard this who were more dangerous 
than I. In consequence of his exaggerated notions as 
to the extent of his power, Thiers made a decided 
blunder in not treating the vote of the 24th of May 
iu the manner prescribed by the Constitution, and in 
resigning, with the full conviction that the country could 
not do without him, instead of changing his Ministry. 
MaeMahon made a similar mistake in giving up the 
Presidency before the full term of seven years had 
expired, on the very insufficient ground that the 
Chamber would not adopt his views as to the command 
of the army. Had he remained in power, he might 
have been of the greatest use both to the army and to 
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the country, and might have mitigated many 
difficulties that have been full of peril to his successor. 

It would seem from what Thiers said to me 
in 1.873 that the Due de Gramont’s statements about 
promised Austrian help to France were not prompted 
by a desire of self-justification, but by hints from 
another quarter. Napoleon III died shortly after¬ 
wards at Chiselhurst, of the consequences of a serious 
and dangerous operation. But he only determined on 
undergoing this operation because he would probably 
soon have had to show himself in public on horseback. 
It is certain that a second retour de l' lie d ’Elbe was 
in preparation, and was to take place on the 20th of 
March. Great hopes were then entertained of a 
Napoleonic Restoration, as I saw during my occasional 
visits at Chiselhurst. Several times the Emperor 
Napoleon taxed my diplomatic abilities to the utmost 
with dangerous questions as to the position the Powers 
would assume in the eventuality of a restoration ; and 
more than once I hoard from Bonapartists the great 
argument of the ‘ Gouvernemcnt outilier,’ that is, of 
the government material trained in Imperial traditions 
which was still at the disposal of France. I was 
informed, but I cannot guarantee the truth of this 
information, that Gramont was induced to enter on 
his campaign against me in order to give a ground 
for the use, in any proclamation which the 
Imperialists might issue to the French nation, of 
the word 4 trahi,’ generally employed in French bul¬ 
letins as a justification of defeat. This made such an 
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impression upon me that I suspended my visits to 
Chiselhurst for more than a year, and only 
resumed them when some mutual friends intervened. 
Only a very strong reason could have induced me to 
act as I did, for it was not in my nature to avoid those 
who were deserted by fortune. Moreover, I had 
always preserved a faithful and grateful memory of 
the Empress Eugenie in the days of her splendour 
and power, and I found true pleasure in her conversa¬ 
tion, which showed much knowledge and esprit. It 
-is a great satisfaction to me to be able to express my 
opinion of a lady who has been constantly misrepre¬ 
sented. Those who, like myself, have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how deadly was the ennui of Chisel- 
hurst, could only praise the fortitude with which it 
was borne by one Avho has been repeatedly accused of 
frivolity and love of pleasure, and who Avas still 
remarkably beautiful. She never gave up her mourn¬ 
ing ; and although the members of the highest 
aristocracy would have considered it an honour to 
entertain her at their country houses, she never 
accepted any invitations but those of the Queen to 
Windsor. The future of her son was her constant and 
sole consideration. The Empress Eugenie has been 
accused of having had an important share in the 
war of 1870—whether Avith justice is very doubtful. 
I have been assured, not by her but by others, that 
she never called that war *ma guerre.’ One great 
mistake I fully remember, in which the Empress had 
a share after the war. The advice which I had 
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volunteered in order to facilitate a timely agreemeut 
with Italy on the basis of the evacuation of Rome— 
that nothing should be said about the occupation 
of Rome by the Italians, but that in return for 
the withdrawal of the French troops Italy should 
agree to the occupation of some places in the 
vicinity which were still under the Papal Adminis¬ 
tration—drew down strong expressions of indignation 
from her and others upon ‘ the heretic/ a cry in which 
even Ollivier joined in his book on the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

I became almost indulgent to Gramont when I 
read the statements of other * titnioim,' especially those 
of Count Chaudordy, who acted as delegate of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Tours. Ho says that 
at the Salzburg Interview in 1867 both Emperors 
agreed as to the necessity of war—which statement 
should be compared with my report of that interview.* 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

‘ Ce qui etait certain e’ost qu’elle (l’Autriche) etait 
tellement engagee de notre cote que son Gouverne- 
ruent ne pouvait pas se retourner de longtemps, ct qu’il 
a fallu une lettre directemeut adressee par le nouvel 
Empereur d’Allemagne apres sa consecration, helas! 
ici-mcme, a Versailles, pour facil iter au Gouvernement 
autrichien sa reconciliation avec la Prusse; ct en cela 
Monsieur de Bismarck a etc encore une fois tres-habile, 
car il s'est attache completement de cette f'a^ori 
l’Empire austro-hongrois. On se sentait si bien 

See p. 36. 
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engage vis-a-vis de nous que, pour s’cxcuser, on nous 
disait alors du cAte de l’Autriehe que ces nouvelles 
relations nous aideruieut a obtenir de raeilleures 
conditions quand viendraient les negociations de 
paix,’ 

Then in a parenthesis : ‘ La stenographic est inter- 
rompue par ordre de M. le President.’ 

This interruption is perhaps to be regretted, as it 
would have been amusing to hear the further state¬ 
ments of M. le Comte de Chaudordy. 

The word ‘se retourner’ is very much used in French 
political language, and is applied to a politician who 
leaves one party for another. ‘ Nous lui avons laisse 
toute uue annee pour se retourner,’ said the Due de 
Broglie to me in 1873 after Thiers’ fall. Now, 
according to Count Chaudordy’s opinion, Austria 
found herself in this position, but took a long time in 
going over to the other side. Why '! Because she 
was too much bound to France. A letter addressed 
to the Emperor of Austria by the new Emperor of 
Germany after his ‘consecration’ at Versailles, was, 
says Count Chaudordy, therefore necessary. The 
term ‘ consecration ’ at Versailles can only mean the 
proclamation of the German empire, which took 
place at Versailles on the 18th of January 
1871. Thus up to the second half of January, after 
the battle of Sedan had been fought, and Napoleon 
III made prisoner; after Metz had fallen, and the 
preliminaries of peace were rapidly progressing— 
Austria found herself, without an Austrian soldier 
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having moved an inch, in the position of not being 
able to side with Germany because of her engage¬ 
ments with France ! But the best remains behind, for 
Count Chaudordv must have known, as all the papers 
could have told him, that already in December 1870 
the understanding between Austria and Germany had 
been completed in optimal format, by virtue of the 
despatch sent by Prince Bismarck to Count 
Sclnveinitz at Vienna, and of the corresponding 
despatch addressed by me to Count Wimpffen at 
Berlin. And I need scarcely assure the reader 
that Austria never gave so ridiculous an explana¬ 
tion as that stated by Count Chaudordv, that 
her agreement with Germany would enable her 
to procure more favourable conditions of peace for 
France. 

If, on reading the protocols of that Committee of 
Enquiry, one is amazed at the incredible, frivolity of 
many of the witnesses, one cannot on the other hand 
admire the: questions put by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is unintelligible why Count Darii, for in¬ 
stance, who had been Minister of Foreign A flairs, did not 
ask the Due do Gramont point-blank : ‘ Dites-nous, y 
avait-il, oui ou non, un traite d’allianee avee 1’Autriehe '(' 
It has never happened in history that two Powers 
should join in making war without previously con¬ 
cluding a Treaty and a military agreement; and it 
is scarcely possible to allege a case where, without 
such a previous agreement, one party informs the 
other that it is about to enter on a war, and that it 
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expects the military assistance of the other—especially 
when the war is an aggressive one. 

I am, I repeat it, convinced that Gramont wrote 
in good faith; but I am equally convinced that he 
was not clear as to the difference between our attitude 
before and after the declaration of’war; and how little 
he thought at the time of the alleged views of Prince 
Mettcrnich and Count Vitzthuin, is proved by the 
words 1 have above quoted : ‘ Est ce qu’on s’allie k 
un battu ? ’ 

An important point in the consideration of this 
question is the attitude we assumed towards Paris after 
the declaration of war. When the war was over it 
was easy to say what should have been done; but 
when the war broke out, who could have prophesied 
its issue ? I was doubly conscious of the heavy 
responsibility resting upon me, as I was a foreigner 
summoned to Austria by the Emperor. I cannot 
say how many sleepless nights this cost me. Had I 
been an adventurer, my game would have been easy 
enough. I only had to ask for (500,000,000 francs 
from Paris, which 1 would have obtained without 
difficulty, and then to begin war, first suspending the 
Constitution and the freedom of the press. This 
could easily have been .done, and even Hungary would 
not have been in my way, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. If victorious, I would have been praised to 
the skies; if defeated, I could easily have left the 
country. 1 may say that every step I took was 
carefully weighed, and regulated according to eircurn- 
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stances. The result of my policy for Austria- 
Hungary has been the cordial friendship of Germany, 
and the just and sympathetic appreciation of France. 
Neither the Emperor nor the empire has been injured ; 
the loss has fallen on me alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

1870 

NEUTRALITY AND READINESS FOR WAR.-THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA.— 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

As soon as the declaration of war became known, 
sittings were held of the Cabinet Council, under the 
presidency of the Emperor. On such occasions the 
Council is called the Great Council of the Crown. 
Among those who took part in these sittings were 
the two Minister-Presidents, Count Potocki and 
Count Andrassy. The Archduke Albrecht was also 
at one of the sittings. Besides the declaration of 
neutrality, the placing of the army on a modified 
war-footing was decided upon, at a cost of over 
20,000,000 florins. The expenditure of this sum gave 
rise to many attacks upon me by the Hungarians. 
During the session of the Delegation held at Pesth 
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at the end of 1870, the Conservative Deputy 
Nermeny gave notice in Committee of an interpel¬ 
lation asking on what grounds the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had expended those twenty millions. 
I declared myself ready to answer in the Committee 
where German was spoken, but I at the same time 
requested that the Hungarian Minister-President 
should also be summoned. My opponents were some¬ 
what taken aback when I answered that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, but that the expenditure was resolved upon in a 
general Council of Ministers, in which the Minister- 
Presidents of both portions of the Empire took part. 
Moreover, the decree for a partial mobilisation was 
proposed, not by myself, but by Count Andrassy. 
In 1874, when I was Ambassador in London, the 
Deputy Zsedenyi (whose real name was Pfannen- 
sehuiidt) referred to the grant of the 20,000,000 
florins in a speech strongly condemning my policy, 
and fervently praising that of my successor. Count 
Andrassy politely answered that ho had no desire 
to be praised at tlic expense of his predecessor, whose 
policy he had simply continued. 

I was surprised at Count Andrassy’s proposal, 
but not unpleasantly so, for reasons to be developed 
in the next chapter. Its secret tendency could only 
be directed against Russia ; and possibly eventualities 
of a defensive nature, justifying the motion, were at 
that time not impossible. In those days, immediately 
after the declaration of war, it was considered likely 
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that the French would .advance into German territory; 
and Count Potocki, whoso vast Russian estates made 
him a competent judge of Russian affairs, asserted that 
if the French armies were victorious, Poland would 
certainly rise, and Russia would then be compelled 
to contemplate not only an occupation of the kingdom 
of Poland, hut also of Galicia. The eventuality of a 
war with Russia soon after assumed a definite shape 
when she arbitrarily withdrew from the Treaty of 
Paris. I shall return to this subject in its proper place. 

One of the fables convenues circulated in connec¬ 
tion with the events of the year 1870, is the story 
that Austria was prevented from going to war by 
Russia. Such an intervention never took place, and 
in the Viennese Archives there is not a trace of any 
evidence of Russian threats or warnings. J. will not 
deny that Russia might have declared Avar against 
Austria had the latter taken the field against 
Germany. As Austria did not do so, 1 can fully 
understand Avhy Russia took great credit to herself 
with Germany for this supposed intervention; what 
is less intelligible is that Germany should have believed 
the story. Prince Bismarck certainly knew the real 
state of affairs ; but it was all-important to him at 
that period to be on good terms with Russia, and to 
make his relations Avith her popular in Germany; and 
this may explain the demonstrative manner in which 
the Emperor Alexander and his Government were 
thanked. 

The truth is that Russia found fault with the 
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Austrian preparations, purchases of horses, etc., and 
that the Emperor Alexander, even more than Prince 
Gortschakoff, expressed some annoyance to Count 
Chotek on the subject. Remembering the words I 
have quoted from Count Potocki, I could only see in 
Russia’s objections a further justification of the 
measures that had been taken. Nothing was said by 
Russia, however, of the war preparations being 
directed against Russia or Prussia ; her objections 
were partly founded on the necessity in which Russia 
would be placed of taking costly measures of defence 
against Poland, and partly on the consideration that 
the neutral powers would be far better qualified to 
mediate at the right moment between the belligerents 
if they were not armed. ‘ Le moment viendra,’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Count Chotek, ‘011 la grande 
Europe interviondra sans cocarde.’ I reminded the 
Russian Chancellor of these words two mouths later, 
when T wrote to Count Chotek : ‘ Le moment 
d’intervenir est peut etre venu, et on offet je ne vois 
pas de cocarde, mais je ne vois pas non plus d’Europe.’ 
The expression : ‘ Je ne vois plus d’Europe,’ is also 
to be found in a despatch published in the Red Book 
for 1870, and it had for a time the honour of passing 
into a proverb. I remember later on, when I was 
again Ambassador, somebody said to me during the 
Dulcigno affair: * ‘ Coniine vous avez raison de dire 
que vous ne voyez plus d’Europe!’ To which I re- 

* Another happy boil wot was wade by Oount Kcust on this occasion. Someone 
asked him how matters were progressing in the Dulcigno question. * Dulcigno ! * 
was his reply : * Dolce-gno far iiieute.' 
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plied: * Mais oui, je la vois, mais dans quel deshabilldl' 
The attitude of the neutral Powers during the 
Franco-German War proved that I was right. 
Austria-Hungary was the only Power which sincerely 
and emphatically advocated a collective intervention 
of the Powers for the purpose of a peaceful mediation, 
and she was the only Power that neither sought nor 
obtained any advantage from the war. Italy profited 
by the misfortunes of France, to whom she owed her 
existence, by seizing on Rome; Russia withdrew 
from her obligations under the Treaty of Paris in 
direct violation of the law of nations; England sold 
arms and ammunition to the belligerents. I may 
mention in this place a circumstance which is little 
known. Confidential negotiations were opened for 
the purpose of placing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
whose ancestors had reigned over Lorraine, on the 
throne of Alsace-Lorraine. The proposal was de¬ 
cisively rejected. 

At first certain attempts were made to bring 
about an intervention of the neutral Powers, but 
neither St Petersburg nor Florence had any serious 
intention of interfering, and England was induced to 
be equally passive by a mission from Minghctti to 
Gladstone. The result was the English proposal 
contained in a letter addressed by Lord Granville to 
Count Apponyi on the 17th of August, 1870—the 
so-called ‘ ligue des neutres,’ which merely consisted 
of a declaration on the part of the neutral Powers 
that each intended to maintain its neutrality, and 
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would inform the others should it cease to be neutral. 
Russia and Italy immediately accepted this arrange¬ 
ment, which they themselves had suggested, and then 
nothing remained for us to do but to join them. 

As an explanation of the lukewarm spirit in which 
the question of mediation was treated, it has been 
alleged that the amazing rapidity of the German 
victories virtually decided the war. On this point I 
wrote as follows to Count Chotek :— 

‘Quelque prodigieux qu’aient ete les succes rem- 
portds par les armes de la Prusse et celles dc scs allies, 
il y a toujours unc France vis-a-vis de rAllomagnc. 
Sans doute il est peu probable quo les Frangais 
parviennent a mettre cn eampagne des forces capables 
de tenir teto aux armees allemandes, mais taut quo 
cellcs-ei ne seront pas parvcnues a roduire deux places 
de premier ordre comme Paris et Metz, l’on ne saurait 
dire quo la guerre a cessd. Il reste deux parties 
eontendautes cntre lesquelles I’aetion mediatrice et 
moderatriee de 1’Europc a toute facultc do s’exercer. 

‘ Je maintiens ce quo j’ai dit dans une de mes 
depeclies au Comte Apponyi: cc u’cst jias seulement 
a mitiger les exigences du vainquour quo devraient 
tendre les efforts combines des Puissances; c’est 
encore a adoucir l’amertume des sentiments qui doivent 
aceabler lo vaincu, et a faeiliter a un peuple si cruelle- 
ment eprouve et si delicat sur le point d’houneur les 
resolutions que lui impose la necessite. Je suis con- 
firmd dans cette opinion par ce que m’a ecrit recemment 
le Prince de Metternich, qui pense que les conditions 
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qu’on dictera k la France, si dures qu’elles puissent 
etre, seraient bicn plus facilement consenties si elles 
lui dtaient recommandees par la voix unanime des 
Puissances impartialos quo si ellc avait sirnplement h, 
subir la loi du vainqueur. Un tdldgrame que j’ai regu 
ces jours-ci do Tours vient dgalement a l’appui de cette 
manicrc de.’ 

* Les avantages d’une action collective de l’Europe 
neutre me paraissent done hors de doute, et dussd-je 
prdcher dans le desert, je ne me lasserai pas de les 
faire ressortir.’ 

The German historians who arc so fond of making 
out that Bismarck’s ‘ iron hand ’ prevented European 
intervention, forgot to add that this was after all 
a very easy task. The ‘ iron hand ’ putting down the 
intervention of the neutral Powers, is as much a 
fiction as the arm of Russia deterring Austria from 
going to war. I do not deny that if the Neutral 
Powers had really intended to intervene* effectually,- 
they would have felt the ‘iron hand;’but as events 
turned out, Bismarck had ample time to occupy 
himself with more pressing affairs than the subjection 
of the neutral Powers. The facts above stated show 
why their attitude was so harmless. It would be 
more difficult to say whether their collective inter¬ 
vention would have been successful and advantageous 
to the true interests of Europe. There were moments 
after the battle bf Sedan when the authorities at the 
German head-quarters entertained grave apprehen¬ 
sions, not of the final issue .of the war, but of the 
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farther sacrifices it would entail. Even Prince 
Bismarck himself told me at the time of our interview 
at Gastein that the prolongation of the siege of Paris 
would have been very doubtful had Metz held out 
another fortnight. It cannot be denied that a fairly 
successful intervention of the neutral Powers would 
not only have made the victors more moderate in 
their demands, but would have convinced the 
vanquished of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle, and have placed Europe in a much more 
dignified position after the war was over. The 
overwhelming predominance of a single member of 
the European family of States has never been 
considered a blessing. The genius, wisdom, and 
moderation of the Emperor William and his 
Chancellor avoided the fatal course pursued by 
Napoleon I, and the German empire has hitherto 
justified its claims to be considered an empire of 
peace. But. the future is dark, however reassuring 
may be the guarantees afforded by those who .now 
have the direction of German affairs; and it would 
have been a great security for Germany herself and 
for the peace of Europe, if the neutral Powers had 
bound themselves not only to prevent excessive 
demands on the part of Germany, but also not to 
participate either actively or passively in any RrcneTi 
enterprise of revenge. 

It will not be denied that considerations of 
humanity formed an important clement in this ques¬ 
tion. Had the neutral Po\vers intervened, much 
von. iv* , . o 
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blood would have been saved, and the losses inflicted 
by the war on industry and commerce—from which 
Germany has suffered more than France, notwith¬ 
standing the milliards—would have been considerably 
reduced. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

1870 

OTHER KVBNTd OF THE YEAR 1^70. -DECLARATION* OF THE INFALLI¬ 
BILITY OF THE POPE, AND OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE CONCORDAT. 

In 1870 1 was obliged to give up my annua] visit to 
Gastein. The Emperor thought 1 had better not 
leave Vienna; and the incessant excitement of that 
time might have made the Gastein cure more injuri¬ 
ous to me than its omission. Hut the Emperor did 
me the honour of assigning apartments for my use in 
the ‘ Stockel-JSchlosscrhen,’ situated in the Selionbruim 
Park, where 1 passed my nights. Every morning I 
went up to Vienna, chiefly on horseback. Avoiding 
the noisy ‘ Mariahilfor Vorstadt,’ I proceeded through 
the 4 Schmolz,’ the quiet 4 Joscfstadt,’ and the 
‘Glacis,’ which at that date had not yet been built 
over. It became a tradition to assign the 4 Stoekel- 
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Schlosschen* to my successors, which was much to 
thoir advantage. For mo that Imperial building was 
full of reminiscences. The Saxon Royal Family 
inhabited it in 1866, and it was there that I took my 
leave of the King. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Hanoverian Royal Family. 

I have said that the year 1870 was one of inces¬ 
sant excitement. It was so to me from beginning to 
end. First came the split in the cis-Leitlian 
Ministry, and the battles I consequently had to fight 
in the Reiehsrath ; then the resignation of the Hasncr 
Ministry, and the painful birth and abortive policy of 
the Potooki Ministry ; then the proclamation of 
Papal Infallibility, the invasion of Rome by tho 
Italians, the violation of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, and finally, the Franco-German War. The 
disastrous complications that took place beyond 
our frontiers were not indeed in any way brought 
about by the Imperial Government, and it could 
not therefore feel the weight of any responsibility 
for their origin. But the same could not be said 
of the possible consequences of these events. It 
was almost a miracle that my by no means robust 
constitution bore up for a whole year against daily 
and hourly agitation. 

In former chapters I have entered into details 
on the question of the Concordat and the position 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards tlm (Ecumenical 
Council. Two events happened in this year wliicli 
were intimately connected with each other—the 
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proclamation of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility and 
the declaration by the Cabinet of Vienna of the 
invalidity of the Concordat. Minute and exhaustive 
despatches on both subjects were submitted to the 
Delegations which met at Pesth in 1870. It so 
happened that this session of the Delegations— the 
least quiet session in which ] took part—was held at 
a time when I was still pursued by the very undeserved, 
but no less profound, rancour of the Constitutional 
Party. This produced the curious result that the 
despatches which maintained against the Papal See the 
views and policy of the ‘ Burgerministerium ’ received 
scarcely any mark of approval from those members of 
the Delegations who belonged to the Constitutional 
Party ; nay, even more, that their leader, Dr Herltst, 
became the ally and champion of the ultra-clerical 
Monsignor Greuter. The latter made a passionate 
speech appealing to the discontent of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and gaining their applause, which 
hitherto he had never succeeded in doing. Referring 
to the Red-Rook, he said that he was reminded by it 
of the will of a Swedish ‘ General,’ who remarked to 
his son, ‘ You do not know with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ I replied at once as follows: 

4 The honourable Deputy has expressed his opinion 
with great openness, beginning his speech with a 
saying which is indeed historical, hut, so far as I 
know r , wras uttered bv a Swedish Chaucellor. His 
words were indeed striking: but in Oxensticrna’s 
time people governed much and talked little. 
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Were he alive now, he would perhaps express 
himself in a different manner.’ In spite of the un¬ 
favourable, nay, almost hostile temper of the 
Chamber, this reply was received with much laughter. 
Of course, Monsignor Greuter’s attacks were levelled 
chiefly against my conduct with regard to the Con¬ 
cordat. But it is remarkable that he ended by 
saying that the abolition of the Concordat was not to 
be regretted, and that it was a ‘ felix culpa.’ Perhaps 
his words were not to be taken quite literally; but I 
cannot help mentioning on this occasion that eminent 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church with whom I 
happened to converse on the subject, declared them¬ 
selves opposed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, to 
the conclusion of Concordats. One of these was the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, who was 
shot during the summer as a hostage. As the two 
others are still living, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to give their names. They did not belong to the 
Austrian Episcopate. 

I will now sav a few words as to the (Ecumenical 

V 

Council. 

In a former chapter I have explained the attitude 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards the Council. 
This attitude was taken up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in concurrence with the Ministers of both 
portions of the empire. However much the Govern¬ 
ment may have had cause to look with anxiety to 
the decisions of the Council, it was of opinion that 
any precipitate intervention would be unadvisable, 
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especially as it was expected that there would be a 
strong minority, including eminent members of the 
Austrian as well as of the German Episcopacy, 
which would only lose in public esteem if it 
appeared to be supported by the various Govern¬ 
ments. But our Cabinet did not on this account 
refrain from entering into communication with that 
minority, thus removing every doubt as to its 
eventual attitude towards the decisions of the 
Council, without prejudice to the respect and venera¬ 
tion due to the Holy See. Before the Council began, 
I wrote to the Ambassador, Count Trauttmanusdorff, 
on the 21st of October 1869 as follows: 

‘Touten manifestant unc sympathic bienveillante 
pour faction favorable que lo Concile pout exercer 
afin do fortifier et de ddvelopper les sentiments 
religious ehez les nations catholiques, Votre Excel¬ 
lence no devra laisser s’dlever aueun doute sur la 
forme resolution du Gouvurnement Imperial et Royal 
de maintenir la liguo de demarcation qu’il a trace entre 
les droits do l’Ktat et ceux de I’&glise, et de sc con- 
former invariablement it l’esprit de la legislation 
aetuellcmcnt en vigucur.’ 

Count TrauttmannsdortF had expressed the hope 
‘ that the majority, in order to avoid decisions “ per 
majora,” would proceed with such moderation as 
would allow the minority to agree with them.’ I was 
unable to share this view; and foreseeing that the 
majority would be aggressive, I wrote: ‘Under all 
the circumstances, the praiseworthy attitude of the 
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minority would not be of value unless it not only 
showed the Governments and populations at home 
that it shared their views, but also made up its 
mind to prevent dangerous decisions on the part 
of the Council, and to make some decided manifesta¬ 
tion in case of defeat. Otherwise, the Opposition will 
do but little service to the views it represents, and 
will not attain the object of producing a salutary im¬ 
pression. I cannot sufficiently urge your Excellency 
to lay stress on this last consideration in your con¬ 
versations with the members of the minority.’ What 
eventually happened is well known. A demonstrative 
manifestation would not have been uecessary to pre¬ 
vent decisions unwelcome to the minority; it would 
have been enough for the minority to vote against 
them, as the decision of the majority would not have 
sufficed, But to our deep regret we perceived that 
the leaders of the Opposition, Cardinals Bauscher and 
Schwarzeubcrg, Archbishop flaynaid and Bishop 
Strossmayer, as well as the other members of the 
minority, preferred to abstain from voting, thus en¬ 
abling the decision to be unanimous. We addressed 
our warnings, not only to the minority, but also to 
the lloly See itself, as may be seen from the despatch 
to Count Trauttinaunsdorff of the JLOtli of February 
1870. 

I have a special reason for alluding to those 
proceedings of our Cabinet. Attempts have been 
made to explain the declaration of the invalidity of 
the Concordat, which was the consequence of the 
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proclamation of Papal Infallibility, by momentary 
difficulties and inspirations of internal policy; and it 
was believed that the Potoeki Ministry wished to gain 
popularity by this bold step. The characters of the 
Ministers in question suffice to refute this charge. 
In a former passage I stated how difficult it was for 
Count Potoeki to affix his name to the ecclesiastical 
laws. lie did so with patriotic self-sacrifice, seeing 
that it was imperative; but no one will believe that 
he was capable of adopting, merely from political 
motives, a measure of such vital importance to the 
Church as the abolition of the Concordat. Nor must 
wo forget that the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction, Dr von Stremayr, whose religious views 
were not quite the same as Potocki’s, though he was 
equally conscientious, made the question a subject of 
deep study, and that it was in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations he submitted to the Council of Ministers 
that the Emperor gave his consent to the measure. It 
will be seen that after what had happened, the 
Roman Curia could not have been taken by surprise 
by the declaration of the invalidity of the Concordat 
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CONTINUATION.-TWO UNTOWARD EVENTS.—THE OCCUPATION OF ROHR, 

AND THE VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

If 1 say * untoward events/ I only use this expression 
because both of the measures to which I refer pro¬ 
duced on the whole a by no means agreeable surprise, 
as is usually the ease when arbitrary measures are 
taken, whatever may be the current of public opinion 
at the time. I myself was not surprised by them ; in¬ 
deed I may say that I can claim the merit of having 
foreseen their probability, and of having left nothing 
undone that could have directed what was inevitable 
into more regular and less violent channels. In a 
former chapter I gave details as to what had been 
done in this respect many years previously with regard 
to the Treaty of Paris and the occupation of Rome. 
I will here briefly allude to the policy of Austria on 

this subject. 
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It was easy to foresee that after the Franeo-Gcrman 
War broke out, the safety and independence of the 
Papal Government, which was protected by the 
French garrison, would bo endangered, even if France 
should be victorious. In view of the invasion already 
attempted by Garibaldi at Mentana, which was only 
frustrated by the timely intervention of the French 
troops, it was certain that a similar attempt would be 
repeated with greater energy, and that this would 
necessitate an increase of the French garrison. Of 
course, after the French disasters, things became 
much worse. A timely agreement of France with 
Italy on the one hand, and with Home on the other, 
might have led to a compromise, under which Italy 
might have occupied several places in the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome. Only in this 
way would the Papal troops have been strong enough 
to keep Rome ; and if Italy had been true to her en¬ 
gagements, a basis might have been gained for an 
understanding between Rome and Florence. But iny 
suggestions to this effect were badly received in Paris, 
where people suspected me because I was a Protestant. 
Thus nothing was done beyond an ineffectual renewal 
of the September Convention, after Austria had with¬ 
drawn from the affair in consequence of the attitude 
of the French Government. 

After the occupation of Rome, the Ministry, and 
I in particular, received countless applications from 
Catholic societies, which, as was to be expected, wero 
strongly supported by Monsignor Grcuter. I had 
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a powerful weapon ready against all reproaches ad¬ 
dressed to the Government on account of its passive 
attitude—namely, the precedent of the annexation of 
a large portion of the Papal States in 18G0, against 
which Austria did not protest, although the oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention was far more favourable than 
in 1870. 

My conduct was more appreciated in Rome than 
in Vienna, incredible as this may seem. I said in the 
speech I then made: * In Rome, where a much 
sounder view of politics has always been taken than 
by her would-be defenders in Austria, this idea (the 
partial occupation of Papal territory) was much more 
favourably received than in Vienna, and the Govern¬ 
ment has been more favourably judged, as is proved 

bv all the communications I have received on the 
%> 

subject up to the most recent date.’ 

It will be seen from the Red Rook of 1870 (report 
of the Charge d’Aflhires Chevalier von Palomba), 
how much Rome appreciated my policy, as Cardinal 
Antonelli requested the representative of Austria 
* to give Count Roust his sincerest thanks.’ Al¬ 
though we refused to come forward with a protest 
or manifesto which it would have been impossible to 
follow up, and which, without material assistance, would 
not only have been ineffectual, but would also have 
diminished the weight of our influence in Florence, 
we were all the more desirous of using our influence 
after the occupation in favour of the Pope, and in 
this we were successful. How much, on the other" 
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hand, the attitude and language of the Cabinet 
of Vienna were appreciated in Florence, may be 
gathered from the despatch of Signor Visconti-Venosta 
to Signor Mingliotti, Ambassador in Vienna, dated 
21st September, 1870 (Rod Book No. 150), a docu¬ 
ment worthy of perusal even at the present day. As 
an illustration of tempora mntautur I may state 
that fifteen years later the Cabinet of Vienna de¬ 
clined to receive the envoy selected by the United 
States, because in 1870 he had expressed as much 
indignation at the occupation of Rome as Austria 
herself. 

We now come to the second 'untoward event’: 
Russia’s arbitrary violation of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris limiting her power in the Black Sea. 
In a former chapter I have shown how I always 
considered that the idea of the Paris Congress to 
neutralise the Black Sea was a complete mistake, the 
only tangible result of it being that national feeling in 
Russia was deeply wounded by such an unnatural 
restriction of the power of an empire of 80,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that it was therefore quite untenable for 
any lengthened period. It was easy to foresee that the 
only way to prevent a collision on this question was to 
revise the Treaty of Paris. Three years previously I 
had proposed such a revision with the double object of 
abolishing the restriction on Russia, and of admitting 
a European control over the internal affairs of Turkey. 
When Russia made her famous declaration in IS70, tho 
Cabinet of St Petersburg appeared highly surprised 
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and taken aback on finding the strongest opposition in 
the very quarter from wliieh had emanated the . 
suggestion of a revision of the Treaty. This could 
only have becu by an intentional disregard of the fact 
that my initiative had the object of bringing about 
the modification in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, while Russia broke that law by a one-sided, 
arbitrary and illegal proceeding. Nor was the 
Cabinet of Vienna alone in its severe condemnation of 
this step; the reply of the English Cabinet was 
in a similar sense. But the first despatch which 
expressed Lord Granville’s opinion on the subject was 
soon followed by a second, which was, it is true, also 
signed with the name of Granville, but which breathed 
the spirit of Gladstone. More than ever did my 
words come true : ‘ Jo ne vois plus d’Europe.’ Where 
else could Europe have been found than in England 
and in Austria? In Prussia, which had been gained 
in advance ; or in Italy, who was at that moment loss 
inclined than ever to uphold the principle of European 
control ; or in France, who was sinking under the 
burthen of an unequal contest? I think it was 
greatly to Austria’s honour that she sternly and 
persistently reprobated the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty. Others may some day have greater cause 
than ourselves to regret that our protest was not 
supported. In a recent historical work, Jiiger’s 
History of the Franco-German War, I road the 
following passage, which is evidently intended ■ 
to annihilate me: ‘ Only a very narrow-minded 
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politician could wonder that Russia seized that 
moment for breaking the Treaty - .’ The historian 
probably did not contemplate the application of that 
principle to Alsace. 

Even at the present moment I do not regret the 
somewhat harsh tone of my despatch to Count 
Chotek on this subject.* If it gave offence at St 
Petersburg, the displeasure of Russia was not vented 
on Austria, but on myself. My successor, who 
thought 1 had not acted with suflieient energy, was 
overwhelmed with honours and praises at St Peters¬ 
burg, while 1 was punished in London by the demon¬ 
strative rudeness of the Czar, who explained his 
conduct to his brother-in-law, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by saying that 1 was the ‘ deadliest enemy of 
Russia.’ My conscience is at peace. But it is 
possible those words originated in other less known 
circumstances. 

In a former chapter I have shown that the 
gratitude shown by Germany to Russia after the 
war was little deserved. She had more reason to 
be grateful to England. Instead of sending to 
Versailles Lord Odo Russell, a great friend and ally 
of Prince Bismarck, the English Government could 
and ought to have commissioned a stiff Englishman to 
ask point-blank whether the Prussian Government 
approved of the step taken by Russia or not, and 
whether Prussia would or would not join in collective 
steps against that measure, on the understanding that 

* See Appendix B. 
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if the answer were in the affirmative, Prussia (the 
German empire was not yet formed) would join Eng¬ 
land and Austria-Hungary in a decided protest, and 
that if it were in the negative, England would regard 
Prussia as an enemy, and would treat her as an ally 
of Russia. In such a case Austria-Hungary would 
have joined England ; indeed in any measure directed 
against Russia, she was certain of the support of 
Austrians and Hungarians alike. 

We must not forget in what manner the decisive 
events of that year succeeded each other. During 
the interviews at Euis which preceded the war, 
Russia secured the consent of Prussia to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris which was to he effected after 
the war. Rut Prince Gortschakoff, who probably 
know boiler than others by what means Prince 
Bismarck managed to conclude an arrangement with 
Benodetti after the war of 18GG on the subject of the 
rectification of the Saarbriicken frontier, thought it 
advisable to carryout his intention before the Franco- 
German War was over. The action of Russia thus 
coincided with the most critical period of the cam¬ 
paign ; and I am informed, on most trustworthy 
authority, that this greatly enraged Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Odo Russell happened to arrive just at that 
moment. If a more uncompromising envoy had 
been sent to Versailles, the Franco-German War 
might have taken a different turn; but it is more 
probable that Prince Bismarck, in his anger with 
Prince Gortschakoff, would have sided with the other 
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Powers. Ho would have had a ready pretext in 
Russia’s departure from the agreement she lmd made 
with him; the Russian Circular would then have 
become a dead letter, and the Treaty of Paris would 
have been maintained in its integrity. 

I suggested a similar idea (although after the first 
English Note) to Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, and I have been informed 
that his despatch on the subject has been published 
in the Blue Book. I have not been able to verify 
this statement, but I have no reason to doubt 
it, and it seems that at St Petersburg they were 
acquainted with the despatch. 

But Gladstone was then Premier, Lord Odo 
Russell was welcome at Versailles, and the dispute 
was (dosed hv the London Protocol, which gave the 
sanction of Europe to the act against which Europe 
had protested, and yet again asserted the principle 
that a treaty could only be altered with the con¬ 
currence of those who have concluded it. This is 
much as if a judicial tribunal were to declare theft a 
crime and yet to allow the thief to keep what ho bus 
stolen. 
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THIS I1LACK SKA AN1) THE CZECHS.-CAl.lCIA.-KEACZKO. 

My answer to tlie Russian violation ol‘ tlio Treaty of 
Paris was most favourably received and strongly 
supported by the Viennese papers, and especially by 
the X MIC Frcie Pirssc. It appeared therefore all the 
more remarkable, and only to he explained by personal 
hostility, that the Delegations took no notice of it. 
Hut no—1 am mistaken : a North-llohemian Deputy, 
of whom it was said that his pronunciation must have 
reminded me of my native country, made the follow¬ 
ing remark, which must lia\e sounded strangely in an 
Austrian Representative Assembly: ‘What is the 
Hlfck Sea to us ? ’ 

The leaders of the Czech movement, however. 
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thought they had something to do with the Black 
Sea, but only for the purpose of declaring that Russia 
ought not to be disturbed in her possession of it 
This was one of the chief points of the then much 
talked of memorandum presented to me by Dr Rieger 
in the name of his party and of the Bohemian nation. 

Although I was compelled to tell the Bohemian 
nation that it would do well not to meddle with the 
affairs of Russia, especially at a time when that Power 
ami Austria were at variance, i was also obliged at 
the same time indirectly to request the Russian 
Government not to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. Count Apponyi, our Ambas¬ 
sador in London, on his return from Ems, where the 
Russo-Prussian consultations had taken place, was 
informed by the English Foreign Secretary that both 
Governments looked with suspicion and displeasure 
on the concessions which had been made to Galicia, 
and Lord Clarendon thought it necessary to warn the 
Austrian Government of this. I then wrote to 
Count Apponyi a despatch" which J.)r llcrbst after¬ 
wards strongly censured in the Delegation for ‘its 
interference in internal affairs,’ while the very object 
of the despatch was to prevent unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference by other Powers in our internal affairs. 

The year 1870 brought me several times into 
contact with Poland. The Commercial Chamber of 
Brody elected me as its member in the Galician Diet, 
but T could not take my seat, being detained by 


* Sec Avpi'mlix K. 
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events in Vienna. In tlic following year, ray position 
towards the Hohenwart Ministry made it again 
impossible for me to sit in the Diet, and in the year 
after that, when T was appointed Ambassador, I 
returned the mandate. 

Julian Klaezko, for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to the jferne des Deux Maudes and the author 
of the much-read work ‘ Los Deux Cluinceliers,’ 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, shortly 
before the Franco-German War broke out, as ‘Hof 
und Ministerial Hath.’ His talents and his works do 
not need any praise of mine, but f feel called upon to 
pay a tribute of sympathetic remembrance to his 
noble mind and conduct. 

Ho was elected member of the Galician Diet, and 
allowed himself to be carried awav bv his patriotic feel- 
ings to such an extent that he made a violent speech in 
favour of France which was totally at variance with 
his official position. This would have had very 
unpleasant, consequences for the Ministry and for me 
in particular, had Klaczko not hastened at once to 
send in his resignation. The letter in which he did 
this deserves to be inserted here : 


Viknnk, Srpteutbre 5, 1870. 

MoNsucn; u: Coxitf. ! —Oblige Olivers la France 
par vingt annees d’une hospitalite liberalemont ’ 
accordee, profondeinent penetre en outre de I’immense 
peril quo le triomphe definitif de la Prusse creerait 
& l’equilibre European et ii l’existencc m6me de 
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TAutriche, j’ai saisi Ja premiere occasion qui s’est 
presentee pour exprimer hautement cette conviction 
persormelle. 

Devant une asseinbleo polouaise j’ai fait appel 
4 nos ancieunes sympathies, qui a l’heure qu’il est me 
semblaient s’aecorder ontierement avec notro devoue- 
ment pour les interets de l’Empire Autricliien. En 
agissant ainsi, j’accomplissais un devoir quo ma 
conscience m’imposait, mais jo lie me faisais pas 
illusion sur la grave responsabilito personnelle que 
j’assumais comme fonctionnaire public, attache au 
Ministore de Votre Excellence. 

J’ai done rhonueuv de remettre ma demission aux 
mains de Votre Excellence, en La priant de vouloir 
bien etre iudukrente envers une conduite assurement 

O 

irreguliere, mais inspiree par des sentiments sine ores, 
et de ne point douter do la profoude gratitude et do 
1’affectueux respect quo jc portcrai toujours a l’hommc 
d’etat eminent dont il m’a etc donne d’appreeier le 
occur grand, bon et genereux. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur le Comte, avec le 
plus profond respect, de Votre Excellence, le tres- 
humble et tres-devoue serviteur 


Jl'LlAN Klaczko. 
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or II IIKLATJOVH WITH (1EHMAXY A FT lilt THE OUTHUKAK OF THE WAR. 

I had tlio opportunity of observing many curious 
phenomena during my involuntary stay at Vienna 
after Koniggriltz and N ikolsburg. Anions; these was 
the readiness, I miglit almost say, the indifference, 
with which Austria allowed herself to be expelled 
from the Herman Confederation. What was even 
more strange was that some actually regarded this 
expulsion as a fortunate event and a liberation from 
irksome bonds. The loss of the Venetian Provinces 
was almost more felt than that of the position in the 
Gorman body of States and Kingdoms which Austria 
had held for centuries, and which had given her 
so much power and honour. That such views 
should prevail in official circles will not be very 
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astonishing if one considers the tendency of the 
Federalists Ministry of those days, which was more 
inclined to the Slav than to the German clement ; 
but this only made it the more strange that the same 
views should have been held by the general public. 
I must confess that l never felt any illusion as to 
the great and dangerous consequences that might 
arise from the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
I knew Aery well that it was necessary to yield to 
the inevitable, but I was no less convinced that the 
privileged position of the German element in Austria 
—that its claim to tin: foremost place in the State and 
the Army both as regards language and administra¬ 
tion—was less justified by historical Austrian traditiou 
than by the rights and duties of Austria as the 
principal member of the body of German States; and 
that when those rights and duties ceased, the claim of 
the German element to supremacy in Austria ceased 
also. It was mere blindness and folly to cherish any 
illusions on this subject. An increasing rivalry 
between the Slav and the German element, which 
was numerically the weaker, now became inevitable. 

I think I have sufficiently proved that I did not under¬ 
rate the German element. T saved the Germans twice : 
once when Beleredi threw them over, and again when 
Hokenwart did so. The first time I was successful; 
the second 1 was dragged down myself. 1 have 
forgiven their ingratitude, but I regret that they 
paid little heed to my advice when it was of some 
weight, and that they hesitated to accept the logical 
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conclusion of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
The old dominant position was not to be preserved by 
merely ignoring tlie change that had taken place, nor 
by an acrimonious assertion of predominance; but it 
could have been, and could yet be preserved if the 
German element in Austria would perceive that its 
task does not consist only in self-defence, but that it 
must be, as in other non-German States, united within 
itself. Tt would be folly to demand or even to wish 
that the German should do in Austria what he docs 
elsewhere as an immigrant because it is the German 
who most easily becomes Anglicised in England, 
Americanised in America, and Frenchified, even after 
the war, in Fiance. On the contrary, it should he his 
endeavour, while retaining his individuality, to separate 
himself as little as possible from the Slavs, who, almost 
without exception, understand and speak German. 
The task requires effort, and self-control, but it is not 
Avithout a prospect of success. It is obvious that 
the Government must have a lame share in such 

n 

a task; and experience shows that if it intervenes 
too much, or too little, or on its own initiative, it only 
does harm. The alienation of the German element 
is a serious danger. It would be dangerous not 
only to the Austro-Hungarian empire, but also to the 
German Austrians themselves. With all due respect 
for the power and capacity of the German empire and 
of Prussia in particular, 1 am convinced that if the 
German Austrians Avere incorporated into Germany, 
they would soon look back with sorroAvful regret on 
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their happy past. Once, during a conversation on the 
, Prussian cultus in Austria, I took the liberty of saying to 
the Emperor: ‘I know a remedy that would be effectual 
if it were feasible ; if your Majesty were to send for two 
Prussian Provincial Presidents, four Prussian Govern¬ 
ment Presidents, twenty Prussian “ Landriithe,” and 
two hundred Prussian tax-gatherers, I would lay a 
wager that in three mouths everybody would implore 
you to restore the old regime.’ Yet the German 
frontier is nearer than the Russian, and events are 
stronger than men; while 011 the other hand a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the German 
empire were very reluctant to become its subjects. 

If my readers ask why the history of the war of 
1870 gives rise to these reflections, they will find an 
explanation in those that follow. 

Tin: more 1 had made up my mind as to the 
consequences of the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the more imperative did I 
find it to investigate the question whether there were 
yet means at hand to counteract these consequences. 
The only way of doing this would have been to exer¬ 
cise some influence on German affairs. 

After the construction of the German empire in 
1871, by which Southern was united to Northern 
Germany in one political organisation, Austrian inter¬ 
ference became impossible ; but up to that moment the 
position of affairs was such that Austrian interference 
would have been easy. Germany never took the 
Peace of Prague quite seriously; but its stipulations 
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were certainly so intended. If the relinquishment by 
Austria of any influence on the new formation of 
Germany is held to have meant that Austria gave up 
for all time the right of protest against future changes, 
this view is opposed to the fact that the Peace 
of Prague not only stipulated the withdrawal of 
Austria from Germany, but ratified the constitu-* 
tion of Southern Germany as an independent body. 
This provision, had it only related to Prussia and 
Southern Germany, could not have found room 
in a treaty between Austria and Prussia unless it 
was intended to offer a security to Austria and an 
eventual right of protest. Austria never relinquished 
that view, unassailable as it was from a legal stand¬ 
point, until the construction of the German empire 
deprived it of practical significance. In the South 
German States, especially in Wurteinborg and Hesse, 
a similar view was at times strongly expressed ; in ’ 
Havana it was thrown into the shade by the 
personal opinions of Prince Clovis Hoiienlohe ; but it 
is a not uninteresting circumstance that his successor, 
Count Pray, entered into correspondence with me on 
the subject shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Count Prav had been Ambassador in Vienna, and in 
our young days he was an intimate friend of mine at 
Gottingen: and his inquiry as to my opinion of the 
political situation was made rather as from one friend 
to another, than from the Bavarian Premier to the 
Austrian Chancellor. His inquiry and my reply 
both came too late to be of practical importance. 
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His letter was dated the 10th of July, mine the L4th. 
My answer was to the following effect: 1 Bavaria has 
excellent cards in her hand; if she plays them well, 
her voice may be decisive in Berlin and in Paris for 
the preservation of peace. The Treaties of 18(30 are 
defensive. If Bavaria will firmly declare at Berlin 
that should Prussia go to war against France merely 
because of the candidature for the Spanish Throne, 
Bavaria will not consider herself bound to take the 
field with the Prussian army ; and if she declares 
with equal firmness in Paris that an attack on 
German territory by France would compel Bavaria 
to take arms against her, the effect on both sides will 
soon be evident.’ 

This advice came too late, as the French declara¬ 
tion of war was issued on the lath duly. 

What 1 have said above will explain an idea which 
remained secret, but which occupied me for a time 
very seriously. I have reminded the reader that it 
was expected when the war broke out that France 
would advance in great strength, and that she might 
possibly proceed as far us Munich. The mobilisation 
advocated hj- Count Andrassy and accepted by the 
Council of Ministers was very welcome to me, as I 
have already stated, because of that possibility. If 
Austria should vigorously interfere to impose a limit 
on the French invasion, she might, regain her lost 
ascendency in Germany. Wo were bound by no 
engagements to France, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from placing ourselves between the com- 
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batants. A development of this idea will be found at 
the conclusion of the memorandum which I placed 
before the Emperor at the end of .December, and 
which I append to this chapter. 

When this memorandum was drawn up, the 
general current of feeling in Austria did not, it is 
true, run in the same channel, which was partly 
owing to a transient feeling of hostility to Prussia, 
particularly prevalent in military circles, where an 
idea was even entertained of availing ourselves of 
the then very diflicult position of the German Army 
in France. A Prussian General, who was on intimate 
terms with me, ashed me plainly' when we met for the 
first time after the war: ‘ Pray tell me how it hap¬ 
pened that you did not attack us?’ The answer to 
this question will be found in the memorandum which 
I drew up and placed before the Emperor, and which 
ran as follows 


Vienna, Dm-mber 25 , 1870 . 

At the moment when a reply must he sent to the 
Prussian despatch on the subject of the new forma¬ 
tion of Germany, it is essential to obtain a clear view 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

The peculiar state of Austrian public opinion is 
shown by the fact that the courteous and uuusually 
flattering language of the Prussian Government has 
met, not with a response, but with an almost frigid 
reception ; that after the necessity of an understanding, 
nay, of an alliance, with Prussia had been constantly 
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declared, wc arc now warned not to accept the 
proffered friendship; and finally, that after persistent 
rumours had been spread that the anti-Prussian Count 
Beust was the only obstacle to an agreement with 
Berlin, the public is now almost accusing the 
Chancellor of being in secret and criminal communica¬ 
tion with Prussia. 

Under the growth of this superficial and ephemeral 
opinion may be discovered some ideas which are more 
worthy of attention. 

v 

Sincere patriots think that Prussia (in which term 
I comprise North Germany), has not been a true 
friend, and will not be one in future; that, at this moment 
she is in a difficult, nay. a dangerous position ; that 
it is owing to that position that the Cabinet of Berlin 
uses such conciliatory language ; and that the moment 
is now at hand for attacking Prussia with a favourable 
prospect of success, while after the complete prostra¬ 
tion of France every possibility of so doing would lie 
at an end. 

But sentiment alone cannot influence policy. In 
order to be clear on this subject, we must realise the 
consequences of action, for an attitude of reserve 
would only tend at the same time to destroy the 
advantages of hostility and those of friendship. Thus 
the question simply is : Instead of replying cordially 
and politely to the Prussian communication, shall we 
reply in a tone enabling us to quarrel with Prussia ? 
Such a resolution would have to be very serious and 
firm; for it is easy to foresee that the publication of 
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an answer in this sense would, infallibly call forth in 
all organs of public opinion strong expressions of 
sympathy with Germany and of fear of Prussia—in 
fact, a complete contradiction of the ideas they now 
profess. 

I do not wish any other interpretation to be given 
to this remark than that words must immediately be 
followed by action ; and the question is whether action 
would be useful and possible. Action can, under the 
circumstances, be nothing less than immediate war. 

The iirst point to be considered is: Have we the 
means of making war, and what are the chances of 
success '* 

We are at the outset confronted by the circum¬ 
stance that with the exception of the Galicians, and 
possibly of the Tyrolese, we could not expect in either 
Delegation a single voice in favour of war. More- 
over, whether we are prepared for w f ar is doubtful, in 
spite of all the progress we have made. We must 
not forgot that the first consequence of our sending an 
army into the field would he to set Russia in motion, 
and that that empire possesses sufficient forces, 
notwithstanding the necessity of keeping down 
Poland, to create a strong diversion in our rear. 

But, independently of these two considerations, we 
may reasonably apprehend that a declaration of war 
on our part would be of great service to Prussia. 

We would have to base our calculations on 
Prussia being fully employed in France, thus leaving 
Germany practically undefended. 
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At the Prussian headquarters,' which seem to 
have been for some time under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of tiie powers of resistance possessed by France, 
there can now be no further doubt on that subject. 

Should France be speedily rendered prostrate, it 
would be easy to transfer all the German forces to 
Germany, and to send them against us. If France 
makes such ellbrts as will enable her to prolong the 
contest, our attack would be a welcome pretext for 
Germany to withdraw honourably from an enterprise 
whose consequences are incalculable, and to enter on 
another with results of a far more certain character. 
The Austro-Gennan Provinces, with a sympathising 
population, would be an infinitely more precious ac¬ 
quisition to Prussia than the Franco-German pro¬ 
vinces, with a population whose affections are entirely 
devoted to France. 

Thus, even with an absolutist regime and a higlily- 
efficient army, serious objections may be raised to a 
warlike policy. 

But that idea may be abandoned all the more 
safely as the consequences which a pessimistic view 
might regard as likely to follow arc by no means 
incredible. 

It is sufficient to draw attention to the exhaustion 
of Prussia and Germany which might result even after 
brilliant victories and a huge indemnity, and which 
would givo us time to complete our measures of 
defence for possible eventualities. And what a 
favourable chance there would be for a successful 
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intervention of Austria if Prussia were defeated ! Xri - '' 
such a case the fate of Germany would lie in Austria’s. 
hands, especially if Austria should now express herself 
in a sense friendly to Prussia and to Germany. 



CH APTER XXXI 

1871 

TTTF, LAST DERATES IN THE DELEGATION.-ALL’S WELL TOAT ENDS 

WELL.—KLACZKO, KHRANDA, AND G1SKRA. 

The session of the Delegation at Pestli in 1870-1871, 
which began so unpleasantly, ended in a more 
satisfactory manner. The increase of the war-bud<ret 
was passed, the Minister of War receiving valuable 
support from Tjonyay, the Minister of Finance for 
both portions of the empire, and from the Soktion- 
schef von Hofmann. Mousignor Greuter’s attack 
on me on the subject of the occupation of Rome 
enabled me to gain an easy victory on that point, and 
brought about the beginning of a change of opinion in 
the Liberal party which soon became more percept¬ 
ible. The conclusion of my speech on the war-budget 
was extremely avcII received. I insert it here as it 
plainly expresses the policy of the government: 

VOL. II (,» 
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‘If wc undertook nothing to prevent the • new 
formation of Germany; if wo gave it a friendly 
welcome; if we were desirous of arranging our 
relations with another neighbouring Power in the 
most conciliatory spirit, with a view to preserving our 
interests; and if, finally, we showed ourselves full of 
friendship and of consideration to a third power, even 
at the risk of wounding many estimable feelings in our 
own country : we wish everyone plainly to understand 
that we have all the more reason to expect that we 
shall not he interfered with in our own country, and 
that we are determined to defend its interests to the 
last. 

‘ 1 think, gentlemen, without giving way to extreme 
optimism, that it is a valuable result of recent events 
that this state of things, aud the policy based upon it, 
are equally recognised in both portions of the empire, 
and that a unanimous feeling of patriotism is conse¬ 
quently maturing among all its populations.’ 

Kuranda spoke twice: first on the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then on that of War. In the 
first speech he had the courage to remind his colleagues 
of the Liberal party of the benefits conferred by 
France on European freedom at various times, 
although at that time it was the fashion to speak of 
France with contempt. 

‘I need hardly remind this Assembly,’ he said, 

‘ that what was done in France in 1789, was equivalent 
to a political redemption of Europe; I need not point 
out that Germany, the country of thinkers and strong 
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characters, in spite of her achievements in the wars 
of liberation, was in danger of sinking into political 
torpor through the machinations of her rulers; that 
the Holy Alliance, the Karlsbad resolutions, and the 
Congresses of Troppau and Laibach, lulled Europe 
into an apathy dangerous to national dignity, but that 
she was roused from her somnolence by the deeds of 
France, which offered a noble example to all other 
countries—flashes of lightning that rekindled the 
dormant spirit of national freedom.’ 

The speaker might with justice have added that 
without the February .Revolution no representative 
Assembly would have met in the ‘ Paulskirche ’ in 
Frankfort, and that no ‘National Verein’ would have 
been constituted or German empire founded. As for 
the French themselves, they had to pay heavily for 
the benefits they conferred upon mankind ; and, indeed, 
so had Austria. 

The second time that Kuranda spoke was when he 
attacked a speech which, having been delivered when 
and where it was, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect at which it aimed, and against which T myself 
was compelled to protest, though it was in many 
respects a very remarkable one. The speaker was 
Julian Klaczko, whom I have previously mentioned. 
He spoke without hesitation for more than half- 
an-hour in the German language, which he under¬ 
stood thoroughly, but often had not had occasion 
to speak for many years. His speech may be said to 
have cast a glance at the past, at the present, and at 
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the future. The first was full of anger to Prussia, 
and of reproach to Austria for her weakness and for¬ 
getfulness of the injuries she had suffered; the second 
was cheering to Prance and cold to Europe; while 
the third was prophetic of the Commune, which 
came soon after, and of the Praneo-liussian Alliance, 
which is yet to come. To the second part of his 
speech I replied that the constant recollection of 
injuries has never yet borne good fruit, and that in 
that very country whose fate the speaker and many 
others justly lamented, the words: ‘ Kcvanche pour 
Waterloo ’ have been incessantly repeated for hall-a- 
eentury with the result which we now see. 

Klaczko said well and truly : 

‘ Prance has taught Europe much by her revolu¬ 
tions, and her present misfortunes should be a further 
lesson to her, for they show what is the result when a 
great nation loses the support of a royal dynasty 
which lias ruled over it for centuries. 

' A hereditary sovereign can return to his people 
even after a defeat, and they will receive him with 
sympathy instead of reproaches. A father who has 
lost everything can honestly say so to his children ; 
they will soon be reconciled to him, and will lament 
the common ruin without condemning the author of 
it. But a man who is a sovereign only by accident is 
like the director of a joint stock company ; if he does 
a good business, he is praised ; if bad, he runs away. 

‘ I look forward with confidence to the future of 
Austria, because we have that which is wanting in 
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France : we have an Emperor and King to whom we 
are faithfully devoted; and however divided we may 
be in polities and language, we are united in our 
loyalty to the sovereign. In Austria there are no 
revolutionary elements, and her enemies would do 
well to bear that fact in mind.’ 

His speech ended with a (juotatiou which is not so 
pleasant to hear, but which is none the less true : 

‘ Thugut wrote as follows to Colloredo at the time 
of the Peace of Campo Formio, when Austria lost 
comparatively less than Franco is now losing : 

‘ “ My despair is enhanced by the shameful degrada¬ 
tion of the Viennese, who go into ecstacies of joy at 
the sound of the word ‘peace,’ without caring whether 
peace is secured on favourable or unfavourable terms. 
Nobody cares about the honour of the empire, or what 
will become of it eighty years hence, so long as one 
can go to balls and eat dainties.” ’ 

In the year 1870, when the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and Empress was celebrated, and the news¬ 
papers gave such magnificent accounts of the homage 
paid to their Majesties, 1 was Ambassador in Paris. 
I often heard the words: ‘ Que vous etes lieureux 
d’avoir des populations atlacliees a leur Souveraiu et 
avoc do sentiments vraiment dynastiques ! ’ Of course 
I cordially agreed ; but to my more intimate French 
acquaintances 1 could not help saying: ‘ Ce que vous 
dites est parfaitemout juste, toutes ces demonstrations 
sont vraies et siueeres etrepoudent a uu sentiment 
profonddment dynastique; seulcineut je ue saurais 
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oublier quo pou do somaines aprcs Sadowa la munici- 
palitc do Vienne est vonuo supplier 1’Einpereur de 
fairo la paix. Vous pouvoz rnettre lo siege de Paris 
a votro actif.’ 

Tho part of Klaczko’s speech which was directed 
against the indifference and prostration of Europe 
gave Kuranda an opportunity for a vigorous reply, 
lie justly cited in opposition to Klaczko’s view the 
historical fact that it was the policy of Franco under 
Napoleon which had dissolved the Pentarchy, thereby 
bringing about the dismemberment of Europe ; and 
that it was the French Government which had created 
the system of localised wars, for which France herself 
was now paying the penalty. ‘ The localisation of a 
war,' said Kuranda ‘ is nothing else than the removal 
of a solitary opponent from the collective protection of 
Europe in order to crush him altogether : and France 
has attempted to enforce this localisation against 
ourselves in particular. When she waged war 
against us in Italy, sin: managed to localisy it; now 
Prussia has learnt to do the same towards France.’ 

The revival by Klaczko of the memory of the 
mediation of France in favour of Austria in 18G6 
gave another eminent speaker. Dr Giskra, an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a few words in reply which deserve 
to be quoted. They were as follows 

‘ In my humble position as Burgomaster of Briiun, 
1 was one day honoured, during the occupation of that 
town by the Prussian troops, by being summoned to 
an interview with the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. At this interview I was requested to proceed 
to Vienna to represent the necessity of peace in the 
interest of the town of which T was the chief magis¬ 
trate, and if possible to open the way for peace 

negotiations.Count Bismarck declared himself 

ready to conclude peace at Briinn, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Austrian territory, with the exception of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria had already 
stated she was prepared to give up, and promising 
that no war indemnity should he demanded, that the 
line of the Main should he the boundary of Prussian 
power in Germany, that South Germany should he 
independent, and that Austria should he free to enter 
into relations with South Germany—all this, however, 
on the condition that France should not he allowed to 
mediate for the conclusion of peace. 

‘ Owing to my official duties, I was prevented 
from undertaking this mission, although 1 would 
gladly have done so in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of a town under foreign occupation. A confidential 
person recommended by me was sent to Vienna in¬ 
stead of mvself. He was most graciously received in 
the highest quarters ; in others, even enthusiastically ; 
but with extreme coldness by an individual who, al¬ 
though not connected with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercised great influence on the Minister. 
After waiting for more than thirty hours, the envoy 
. was dismissed with the statement that if Prussia were 
inclined to invite Austria formally to send a pleni¬ 
potentiary for the negotiations of peace, the latter 
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was willing to comply ; but that she was not prepared 
to respond to the private invitation which had been 
convoyed to her, as she had no wish to expose herself 
to the risk of the proposal being repudiated at 
Prussian headquarters. 

‘ After expostulating in vain with the authorities 
at Vienna, the emissary hurried as fast as he could 
to Nikolsburg, but he arrived an hour later than the 
French envoy Ponedetti, and received the disappoint-, 
ing answer: “You have arrived an hour too late. 
An hour earlier, the negotiations might have taken 
another turn ; but having already accepted the inter-1 
volition of France, we cannot now refuse it.”' 

This story has never been refuted, nay, it has 
even been adopted in historical works. It is easy to 
explain why no voice was raised against it. I myself, 
though present on the occasion of its delivery, could not 
contradict J)r Giskra, as, owing to the recent renewal 
of friendship with Germany, it would not have been 
proper for me to cast a doubt on anything calculated 
to call forth sympathy with Prussia. Purlin was 
actuated bv similar motives, and France had other 
things to do than to refute erroneous accounts of 
Penedetti’s mission. Put 1 must have smiled incre¬ 
dulously on hearing Giskra's words, and in truth there 
was much that was improbable in his narrative. 

I received accurate information at Vienna of 
everything that was going on, and I can state as a 
fact that the cession of a portion of Eastern Pohemia 
was seriously contemplated before the negotiations of 
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Nikolsburg, and after the occupation of Briinn. 
But what is most incredible in the story is the state¬ 
ment that the Main was to be the limit of Prussia’s 
power in Germany, that South Germany would have 
been independent, and that Austria would have been at 
liberty to ally herself with South Germany at her dis¬ 
cretion. This is precisely the arrangement which was 
proposed by Bismarck before the war, and which 
he asked, through Baron Gablentz, brother to the 
Austrian General of the same name, that I should 
negotiate. The fact is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Baron Friesen ; and it shows that if Dr Giskra’s 
story is correct, Prussia would have been satisfied, 
after the victory of TConiggriitz, with the same con¬ 
cessions as those she demanded before that event. 
This is surely impossible and incredible. 

I think L have done a service to the conscientious 
historians of the future by reviving the memory of 
these long-forgotten, but certainly not insignificant, 
debates. 

The result was not unsatisfactory; my speech 
in the last session of the Austrian delegation was 
well received, and even the Hungarian delegation 
passed a vote of confidence in the Government on 
the proposal of Count Szapary (the father of the 
beautiful Countess Elise Voss). I was preparing to 
return home contented, when I found myself placed 
before a new situation of affairs which I had antici¬ 
pated rather than desired. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
1871 

Tfl K 1I01IKNWAHT MINISTRY. 

Tub winter of 1870-1871, thatjof the Franco-German 
War, was extremely severe, and was accompanied by 
many snow-storms. I liopu, in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the Hungarian capital, that the 
management of the streets has improved since I 
last visited it. It was then very imperfect, and the 
piles of snow that were allowed to accumulate were 
not without danger to the* carriages at night. The 
snow on the roofs was also allowed to remain until it 
was dissolved by the sun. One splendid day in 
February I happened to be standing near the, 
‘ Stock'd,’ engaged in conversation with'the Minister 
Banhans, when I suddenly felt a stunning blow on 
my head. A large block of ice had fallen from the 
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roof, crushing my hat. With a sort of presentiment, 
I entered my room, and found an order awaiting me 
to proceed without delay to his Majesty. I obeyed 
the summons, and heard from the Emperor himself 
the news of the appointment of a new Ministry. 

I was not unaware that this event was in pre¬ 
paration ; but I had not made inquiries as to the 
probable constitution of the Ministry. Want of 
curiosity is one of the most marked traits of my 
character; and in spite of the continual allegations 
of my enemies,* the domain of intrigue has ever been 
a terra incognita to me, and I have always felt an 
intense loathing for everything connected with 
espionage. The leaders of the Constitutional party 
having laid down the limits of my province, I did not 
feel myself called upon to intervene actively. But I 
never omitted, when opportunity offered, to point out 
to his Majesty that a Ministry similar to the ‘ Biirger- 
ministerium,’ but more experienced ami less uncom¬ 
promising, could easily bo found, and 1 gave the 
names of those whom I considered the most suitable 
for such a Ministry. I thought of Sehmerling as 
Premier, and J am still of opinion that he would have 

* When I was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1N7?\ a (rcrinan bookseller of 
that city Haiti to Klaczko, who reported his words to me: ‘It is a gnat misfortunes 
that Count Iioust is coming; he iH an intriguer of the first water.* I replied to 
Klaczko: 4 1 must tell you an authentic historical anecdote which 1 heg you will 
repeat to that bookseller. When Nupolcon became First Consul, he went to hcm* all 
the Parisian monuments and historical buildings—among others the Temple, where 
Louis XIV was imprisoned. The concierge, ail old Jacobin, thought lie would make 
himself agreeable to the First Consul by Haying. ‘ Cent dans ces cliainbres la rjuc nous 
avions le Tyran.’ ‘ Tyran ! Tyran ? * exclaimed Napoleon ; * s'il la vail etc, il y serait 
encore.’ And thus I too can say: ‘Intrigant, intrigant! si je la vain ete, j’y serais 
encore!* 
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shown the requisite strength ami resolution. But tht 
silence with which my views were received showed 
me that quite a different Ministry was in contempla¬ 
tion. 

The Emperor showed some embarrassment in 
informing me of his decision, hie alluded to the 
attacks made upon me in the Reiehsralli for having 
interfered in internal a Hairs, and expressed a wish to 
shield mo against such attacks in future. Mis words 
were more gracious than explanatory ; but the course 
of events gave me no reason for serious complaint. 
In the preceding chapters i have shown what the 
temper of the Delegations was, and how arduous were 
tile buttles 1 had to light with them. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to understand why the 
Emperor thought it more than likely that I should be 
defeated ; and his Majesty may also have remembered 
a statement 1 had frequently made, that the consti¬ 
tutional mechanism of the Delegation is imperfect 
in this respect, that a defeated Minister is always 
obliged to resign, having no means of appealing to the 
electors. 

It is intelligible that under such circumstances the 
Emperor may have regarded my resignation as not 
depending on his own wishes, and that he agreed to 
the IIohenwart Ministry in the expectation that my 
successor would be less closely connected with the 
Constitutional party. The Mohemvart Ministry was 
already decided upon when, contrary to the general 
belief and even to my own hopes, the session of 
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the Delegations ended with manifestations of con- 
fidenco in me. This changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the Emperor graciously assured me that T 
possessed his full confidence as Minister. 

The position T would have to occupy towards the 
new Ministry was defined, on my return to Vienna, 
in the following words which I addressed to his 
Majesty : 

‘ It has been doubted whether I knew of the 
formation of the new Ministry or not. The truth is 
that I knew nothing of it. as I have repeatedly stated. 
This, indeed, impaired the authority of my position : 
but I can afford to discard that consideration, as 1 am 
assured of your Majesty’s most gracious confidence. 
What I cannot, however, allow the public to believe 
is that 1 knew what was coming, for it would be 
intolerable to me to bear the reproach of having 
obtained millions from the Delegation, the majority 
of which is chiefly Dorman, and then rewarding it by 
the appointment of a new Ministry opposed to its 
views.’ 

T added to these words, which were perhaps more 
than sincere (for they might have been interpreted as 
alluding to the sovereign), the remark that 7 could be 
of no use to him with the Slavs, but that 7 might be 
so with the Dormans; and the ]3mpcror received my 
statement not only graciously, but in so cordial a 
manner that T was moved to tears on leaving the 
Iniperial apartment. 

My attitude towards tlie Ministry was in accord- 
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anco with my words. My position was an isolated 
one; but it was not that of a rival, much less that of 
an enemy; it remained that of an observer, until the 
Ministry took measures which I could not conscien¬ 
tiously tolerate. I was compelled by the state of 
political affairs in Europe generally to uphold, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a programme totally 
opposed to that of Count Hohenwart. But his policy 
towards the lleichsrath was for a time so skilful and 
so constitutional that I found nothing to censure. 
Our foreign policy, however, was strictly German, while 
our internal policy was utterly anti-German; .and 
naturally the German resistance to the anti-German 
internal policy found support in the German spirit of 
our foreign policy. 

If 1 still continued to exercise my official functions 
con amove, J did not therefore indulge in illusions. 
] did not, however, foresee that my political end 
would be connected with Holienwart’s defeat, but 
rather with his victory. How far I was from deceiv¬ 
ing myself, is proved by the following verses, written 
so early as the month of May during my short visit 
to Gastein, and inserted in the Wiener Tagblatt, 
after my resignation, by him to whom they were 
addressed: 

• Sieliemindscclizig, nchtundsochzig Jnhre hclleti Glanzes, 

Liessen npumuidspchzig kauiu den Schein verwelktcn Krauzes. 
Sie.li/.ig war das Jalir des lrittron lindens, 

Eimmdsielizig wird viellcicht das Jahr des Bcheidens. 
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1 Manches, was ich hoflhungsvoll begonnen, 

1 st in Nacht und Nebel mir zerronnon, 
Manches uiochte ich noch gem vollenden, 
Mochte auch nicht gcrn so ruhmlos cndcn. 

‘ Wohl das Lob, cs ist ja liingst verklungcn, 
Doch Wiis tniihsam ich fur Euch errungen, 
Wird crkcnnbar Euch nur datin erst werden, 
Wenn viclloiclit ich nicht inehr bin auf Erdcn.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

1871 

MY MEETING AT GASTE1N WITH PltlNCE MSMAKCK. 

Thk assurances of friendship exchanged at the end of 
1870 between the Governments of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were ratified by both sovereigns in the 
course of the following year. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow the birthday of the Emperor 
William in March to pass—nor the return of the 
troops from France, connected as it was with the 
inauguration of the monument erected to the memory 
of Frederick William 1 IT. for many years the constant 
ally of the Emperor Francis—without being repre¬ 
sented l»y special envoys. Adjutant-General Count 
IBellegarde was entrusted with the delivery of the 
letter of congratulation for the birthday; and the 
other ceremony was attended by General Baron 
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Gablontz. The selection of the latter was advocated 
by me because I knew that Baron Gablontz was very 
popular at Berlin, and that he was highly appreciated 
there notwithstanding the conflicts in which he had 
been engaged during his Governorship of Holstein. 
Thu Prussians are not deficient in the talent of paying 
compliments, but they sometimes overdo them. Thus 
when I said to General Scliweinitz : ‘ Gablontz was a 
good choice, as he is much liked at Berlin,’ the 
General replied; ‘and also because he beat us’— a 
polite reminiscence of Trautenau. 

On the other hand, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed the intention of resuming his cure at 
Gastein, which had been omitted since I860, and of 
connecting witli it a visit to the Emperor at Isold. 

Meanwhile T had entered into more intimate 
relations with my great colleague. The quest, mi was 
raised of sending Ambassadors, instead of Ministers, as 
hitherto, to Vienna and Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed the wish to Count Bellegarde that the first 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador should be Count 
Karolyi, who had been accredited to the Court of 
Berlin before 1860 . The German Chancellor said at 
the same time that he would like to meet me at 
Gastein. 

The three weeks ] passed there have left me 
the most pleasant recollections. We were both stay¬ 
ing at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw each other daily. 
To those whom he likes Prince Bismarck is the most 
agreeable of companions. The originality of his ideas 
VOL. II it 
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is only surpassed by that of his expression of them. 
He has a spontaneous, and therefore pleasing, bon¬ 
homie which mitigates the asperity of his judgment.. 
One of his favourite sayings was: ‘Er ist ein recht 
dummor Kerl ’ (He is a stupid fellow), without mean¬ 
ing any offence to the person to whom he referred. 

‘ What do you do when you are angry ? ’ he once 
asked me ; ‘ I suppose you do not get angry as often 
as I do.’ ‘ I get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the 
stupidity of mankind, but not with its malignity.’ 

‘ Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked,‘ to smash 
tilings when you are in a passion?’ ‘You may be 
thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or 
you would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

‘ One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the 
windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and 
I got into a violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorfs room, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. “ What is 
the matter? ” he exclaimed ; “ are you ill ? ” “I was 
ill,” i replied; “ but now I am quite well again.” ’ 
lfe spoke a great deal of the French War and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre. ‘ The 
truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, ‘ and I 
said to Thiers : “ Ecoutez, Monsieur Thiers, voila une 
lxeure que je subis votre eloquence; il faut uiie fois en 
fiuir : je vous previens quo je no parlcrai plus frangais, 
ie ne parlcrai qu’allemand.” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
answered Thiers, “ nous ne comprenons pas un mot 
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d’allemand.” “C’est egal,” I replied ; “je no parlerai 
qu’allemand.” Tliiors tliGn made a magnificent speech; 
I listened patiently, and answered in Gorman. Ho 
and Favre went up and down the room, wringing 
their hands in despair for half-an-hour; at last they 
yielded and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this I 
at once spoke French again.’ 

Bismarck told this story as a capital joke. He 
seemed to have no suspicion of the want of feeling 
he showed, not so much in the act itself, as in the 
manner in which he related it, for the two men 
must have suffered martyrdom in such a critical 
hour for their country. Success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins; hut the words of the Marquis 
Posa in Schiller’s 4 Hon Carlos ’ occurred to me : 

■ T know that you must do it; that, you can do it, 

Fills my soul with sliudd’ring wonderment.’ 

Another story was more to his credit. He was 
riding with the German troops to the review at 
Longehamps, when a man in a blouse came up to 
him, exclaiming: 4 Tu es une fameuse canaille.’ 4 1 
might have had him imprisoned,’ said Bismarck ; 4 hut 
I was delighted with the man’s courage.’ 

Two other statements which he made to mo 
about the war were very interesting. The first 
was that he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
because of the disaffection of its French inhabitants, 
and that he only yielded in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the military authorities, who said that it 
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would make a difference of a hundred thousand men 
in time of peace. The other was that the siege of 
Paris would have had to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month. 

I know that my correspondence with Rouher had 
been found by the Prussians in the castle of Cerny, 
and I mentioned the subject to Bismarck, upon which 
ho told me without hesitation that he would have 
acted as I did had he been in my place. 

He made me two remarkable communications as to 
events previous to 18GG. In 1859, just before the 
Italian War, when he had recently been appointed 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, he was asked what he 
thought should be done, and he declared himself 
strongly in favour of immediate vigorous intervention 
on behalf of Austria, but only on the condition that 
the Confederation should be reorganized according to 
the plan which he afterwards proposed before the war 
of 18GG, viz: the North to belong to Prussia, and the 
South to Austria. In 18G4, after the peace with Den¬ 
mark, he proposed the cession of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Prussia in return for a guarantee of mutual action 
against Italy for the reconquest of Lombardy. This 
seemed to me utterly incredible, if only for the reason 
that the Kingdom of Italy had been acknowledged 
bv Prussia before the entrance of Bismarck into the 
Cabinet, and that Lombardy had been ceded to 
France, thus involving the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair. But. Bismarck’s statement was confirmed by an 
eminent and very capable official of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs, fully acquainted with all the 
events of the time. I myself had not leisure enough, 
during the short period that elapsed before my resigna¬ 
tion, to investigate the Archives. But I had pre¬ 
viously found in them proofs that already in 18(55, long 
before the Mission of General Govone to Berlin, 
Bismarck was negotiating with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Convention of Gastein was 
concluded although this negotiation was well-known 
in Vienna. 

If I received highly interesting revelations from 
Prince Bismarck as to the past, his hints about the 
future were not less so. He foretold the subsequent 
conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please 
me in one respect, as 1 should then no longer hear 
people remark that the Catholics were bette. treated 
in Prussia than in Austria. 1 warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not 
governed by a strictly Catholic Ministry, she might 
be at a later period, and that she would then be a 
strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: ‘ They have treated us villain¬ 
ously in Borne’ (‘Sic haben in Bom ruehlos an uns 
gehandelt’)—which was another favourite expression 
of his. Some months later, when 1 was no longer in 
Vienna, a person Avho was thoroughly conversant with 
politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well-disposed towards the 
Catholic Church immediately after the war. He 
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expected to find a support in the Roman Curia, and 
had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence 
from Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave 
Rome, as at that time appeared highly probable, there 
was much that was attractive in this idea. An old 
Arcliiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a Catholic 
population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all 
these were to be found at Cologne; and the garrison 
was to consist chiefly of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal 
Lcdochowski was entrusted with the negotiation ; but 
after a time it took such a shape that Bismarck 
thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. 
This was the ‘villainous conduct’ of which he cotn- 



We also spoke of the German Provinces of 
Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed any 
desire of acquiring these provinces for the German 
empire. He pointed out that Vienna and the Slav 
and Catholic population would only cause embarrass¬ 
ment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity 
of these objections, but I cannot forget another cir¬ 
cumstance in connection with this subject. ‘ I would 
rather,’ Bismarck told me ‘annex Holland to 
Germany.’ When I entered some months later on 
my post as Ambassador in London, the new Hutch 
Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been ac¬ 
quainted, arrived at the same time. He had hitherto 
been Ambassador in Berlin. The first thing he told 
me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by 
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saying that he would greatly prefer the German 
Provinces of Austria. 

We spoke also of Roumania, which was at that 
time still in a disorganised state. The conduct of 
Roumania had also boon ‘ villainous; ’ and of course 
Bismarck had not forgotten the French demonstra¬ 
tions at Bucharest, which went so far as to threaten 
the residence of the Prussian Ambassador. Bismarck 
was at that time a great protector of Strousbcrg’s 
railway undertakings. They were supported by many 
other eminent Prussians, but there was much hesitation 
in ratifying the contract made with the Roumanian 
Government. Bismarck was very angry at this, and 
declared that he would take a very simple and correct 
course, by invoking the power of the Suzerain, that is, 
demanding Turkish intervention. I had great 
difficulty in dissuading him from carrying out that 
idea. 

Having thus described my social intercourse with 
the German Chancellor, I must refer the reader for 
the business part of our interviews to the report I 
drew up on the subject for the Emperor. But before 
quoting that document, I must mention two amusing 
incidents. 

I had the honour of giving my princely colleague 
a dinner at the so-called * Schweizer Hutto,’ at which 
Sektionsehef von Hofmann, Herr von Keudcll, and 
Herr von Abekon were also present. The two latter 
had accompanied Bismarck to Gastein. The dinner 
was served in a building somewhat similar to the 
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* Gloriette ’ near Schdnbrunn, on an eminence com¬ 
manding an extensive view. Suddenly wo perceived 
a private carriage on the road; it contained Count 
Arnim, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. I sent a messenger to invite Count Arnim 
to dine with us. The carriage stopped, but its occu¬ 
pant was not visible. At last we discovered that he 
had alighted, and was changing his clothes behind 
the carriage, although we were in morning dress. 
‘ That is the sort of man,’ said Bismarck ‘ with whom 
I have to settle questions of high State policy! ’ 
This remark, and the subsequent conversation at 
dinner, showed that already at that time Bismarck 
and Arnim were not on good terms. 

One of the visitors at Gastein was a Herr Christ, 
who had married a niece of the Countess Moran, the 
widow of Archduke John. This Herr Christ was a 
native of Frankfort; he was very rich and very 
hospitable, and he had been much in Bismarck’s 
society when the latter was envoy at the Bundestag. 
Herr Christ gave Bismarck a dinner at the restaurant 
of Hofgastein, to which I and some other Austrians 
were invited. Towards the end of the dinner our 
host said to Bismarck with a strong Frankfort accent: 
‘ Tell me, why did you not go to Vienna in 18GG ? ’ 
Bismarck muttered something in a gruff tone, upon 
which llerr Christ added: ‘You were always telling 
us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your 
life would be when you were making your triumphal 
entry into Vienna ’! The impression produced 
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on the company by these words may easily be 
imagined. 

The following was my report to the Emperor:— 

‘Your Majest 3 r graciously gave me permission to 
repeat in writing my verbal account of my interviews 
with Prince Bismarck. 

‘ 1 venture respectfully to recall the fact that the 
idea of our meeting was started by the German 
Chancellor, who repeated the wish he had already 
expressed orally to Count Bellegarde, in his corres¬ 
pondence witli me on the subject of the embassies, 
and held out the prospect of his wish being ful¬ 
filled on the occasion of his Imperial master’s visit to 
Gastein. I mention this fact as it seems to show 
the sincerity of Prussia’s wish to draw nearer to 
us, or perhaps rather the necessity she felt of 
doing so —which appeared to me to offer a guarantee 
for our interview being of some real advantage to 
Austria. 

‘ 1 thought it possible, but not probable, that Prince 
Bismarck might make some overtures of political 
importance, and I therefore presumed to dissuade 
your Majesty from choosing Gastein as the place of 
meeting with the Emperor of Germany, and to 
propose Salzburg instead. 1 considered that, if any 
such overtures were made, time would be gained for 
reflection ; if not, that there would be no pretext for 
inventing a second Gastein Convention. 

‘ What .1 pointed out in a former report as probable, 
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has come to pass: Prince Bismarck has not made any 
definite proposals with the view of embodying them 
in a treaty. Nor did I think it expedient to 
suggest any, quite independently of the reflection 
that I was not free to do so without your Majesty’s 
permission. The considerations which I mentioned 
in my report of the 18th May of this year, as opposed 
to the conclusion of any treaty between Austria and 
Prussia in the period from 1866 to 1870, may be applied 
with equal force to the present time. Now as then, the 
situation docs not offer adequate grounds for such a 
treaty. In the former period we were not able to 
promise, as a guarantee against future uncertain com¬ 
plications in the East, that we would abandon 
Southern Germany and take up an attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to France. An arrangement by treaty with 
Prussia would under present circumstances also place 
us in the position sooner or later of being compelled 
to side with Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German War; and we should be dependent on factors 
totally beyond our control, while the eventuality of a 
war with Kussia would not be limited to an attack 
made by that Power on us; thus it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain such stipulations as would give us 
the advantage of complete reciprocity. This circum¬ 
stance, which assumes another, though equally im¬ 
portant, aspect from the friendship which now exists 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, may be the chief 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s reserve, which may also be 
prompted by the desire of allowing no doubt as to 
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Germany being strong enough to resist her enemies 
alone. 

‘Prince Bismarck considers it far more conducive 
to the interests of the German empire that a lasting 
connection should be formed with us, founded on 
mutual good-will and confidence, and on the recogni¬ 
tion that the political interests of both countries are 
not opposed, and that each Power must support the 
other if its own interests are not thereby prejudiced. 

‘ Thus, and not otherwise, did I myself conceive 
our future position towards Germany. Agreements 
and treaties, secret or open, have the disadvantage of 
alarming foreigu countries, and of giving our own a 
vast field for party agitation. Mutual harmony 
would be far better served by the agreement of the 
Cabinets on questions as they arise. This is prac¬ 
tically the idea which I developed in my report of 
the 18 t.li May, and in my speech in the Delegation. 

‘ It was no slight satisfaction to me that Prince 
Bismarck expressed at our first interview, before I 
had said a word, not only his entire agreement with 
my speech, but also with the opinions in my report as 
to what would be possible and desirable in present 
circumstances. Kvon the passage in which I spoke 
of the advantage which we might gain from the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish empire, although we could 
not take any part in hastening it, was repeated in the 
Chancellor’s statement to me, and he at the same time 
observed that the idea of a Great Power implied its 
capability of expansion as a condition of its existence. 
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1 What was even more valuable was that Prince 
Bismarck described the position of Prussia towards 
Russia in precisely the same manner as I did in xny 
report. Jt is not desired at Berlin that Germany 
should be drawn by us into hostilities with Russia; 
but it is hoped that friendly relations with us will 
result in more freedom with regard to Russia. Here 
too my calculations were verified ; and 1 could answer 
with all sincerity that we were in complete agreement 
on tliesc )mints. 

‘ We have good cause to attach no small importance 
to the fact that such a position is ottered to us with¬ 
out our seeking it. 

* We must not forget that this otter is made at a 
time when our neighbour has increased in power to a 
gigantic extent, when the only other European 
State that deserves to be called powerful has shown 
itself friendly to Prussia and hostile to us, and when 
the condition of our internal affairs might easily give 
Germany occasion to intervene in a hostile spirit. 

4 In the latter respect 1 must not leave unnoticed 
some expressions which were used liy T Prince Bismarck. 

4 The Emperor William, as I was able to state to 
your Majesty at Gastein, considerately hinted that 
lie did not wish the Germans in Austria to look up 
to him, as this might cause difficulties; and, speaking 
of the dissolution of the German Diets, he said : “ We 
Germans have been badly treated.” 

4 Prince Bismarck expressed much regret at these 
words of his Imperial master, attributing them to 
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perfidious insinuations which were of no importance. 
He further said that he had pointed out to his 
Majesty the unseemliness of such views. 

* He added, for his own part, that lie could not 
understand why we should draw upon ourselves much 
greater difficulties from the discontent of the Germans, 
than from that of the Czechs; that he regretted such 
a state of affairs because he wished Austria-Hungary 
to be powerful, but that he had no desire to support 
the German opposition. He said it would be a 
childish policy to speculate for the acquisition of the 
German Provinces of Austria ; he had no wish to 
conquer Denmark and Holland, but those countries 
would be a valuable acquisition, while it would be 
mere folly to introduce into Germany, with the 
Austrian Provinces, a Sla v population and a Catholic 
opposition, as such a course would bring about the 
certain dissolution of the newly-formed German 
empire. 

‘ It would be well for us, in spite of all these as¬ 
severations, to keep our eyes open, and to exercise 
unflagging vigilance. Hut if, as J can state positively, 
the Gastein interviews have inspired the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck with full confidence in 
us, it would be prudent in us not to betray any sus¬ 
picion, and our interest imperatively demands that all 
the world should believe that our policy, inaugurated 
by the votes of December and the statements made 
in the Delegations, and ratified by the Gastein inter¬ 
views, is seriously meant. A different course would 
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produce the most dangerous consequences. We 
would lose the increasing sympathy of Germany, 
force the German Government to enter on a 
dangerous course, revive the ambition of Russia, 
encourage the warlike desires of France, and restore 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance. 

‘ X now couie to another portion of my interview 
with Prince Bismarck, which, I may say, was highly 
satisfactory. 

1 1 am sure that your Majesty knows my views well 
enough not to doubt that I recommended a policy of 
non-intervention in the Roman question solely because 
of our political position, and not because I failed to 
appreciate the ecclesiastical questions involved. I 
was convinced that if we were to show hostility to 
Italy, we would revive the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
in optima forma. Prince Bismarck gave me full 
assurances on the subject without being asked to do 
so. He declared most emphatically that if France 
wished to undertake anything against Italy and were 
to ask what the attitude of Germany would be, she 
would not receive a satisfactory answer. He further 
said that Berlin would enforce the authority of the 
Government with the utmost severity in consequence 
of the declaration of Papal Infallibility. He added 
that all priests would be removed from civil positions, 
that the schools would be emancipated from the 
Church, that priests would cease to be school 
inspectors, aud that Civil Marriages would be intro¬ 
duced. I replied that I should be glad enough to 
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hear it no longer said that the Catholics were better 
treated in Prussia than in Austria, but that I must 
earnestly warn him against going too far, as he might 
thereby force the opposition of the German Catholics 
to take up its head-quarters at Vienna, and to operate 
thence against Berlin. 

‘This shows the necessity of making no alteration 
in our policy towards Italy, if we wish to preserve 
the advantages of our present connection with Ger¬ 
many. 

‘ We also spoke of the Strousberg affair in 
Roumania, and the International. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said he hated the Roumanians, 
net because they were a nation of thieves, for which 
he could not find fault with them, but because they 
had acted “villainously” towards Prussia during the 
war. As Roumania had no international position, he 
could only deal with the Porte ; he had communicated 
the Bucharest memorandum to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and asked if Turkey would take the responsi¬ 
bility of it. He did not ask for an armed interven¬ 
tion ; but if the Turkish Government would not help 
him, he would cause it every possible annoyance. 
“ Au reste,” he said, “je vous laisse le bon rblc, vous 
pouvez nous rondru service a charge de revauche.” 

‘ The secret thought of the German Chancellor 
may be as follows : “ It is very disagreeable to us that 
great names should be abused to induce a number of 
poor people in Silesia to take part in a swindling 
speculation and to bring them to ruin. I shall be 
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grateful if you can help us; if not, I shall have to 
aet promptly and with vigour.” 

‘ I told him our position was .is follows : 

‘ Wo are almost entirely unconcerned in the 
question. I am not aware of any complaint being 
made by Austrian shareholders; and an Austrian 
financier of some note even speculates on the decision 
of the (government at Bucharest being carried out. If 
we had wished to adopt a popular policy, it would have 
been easy for us to induce Prince Charles to give his 
sanction to the measure, to win popularity for it in 
Houmania, and so on. But our principal object was 
twofold : the preservation of Prince Charles, and the 
avoidance of any step calculated to cast a doubt on 
our agreement with the Cabinet of Berlin so long as 
we are not involved in complications against our will 
and our interests. We therefore supported Herr von 
Bndowitz, and made no opposition in Constantinople 
to the step taken by Prussia, but we did not strive to 
prevent l’rinee Charles from sanctioning the measure, 
nor did we support the action of Prussia at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

‘Meanwhile I had informed the Roumanian agent 
that I was ready to mediate if his Government would 
request, us to do so in a manner which would admit of 
serious negotiation, and above all if it would delay the 
execution of' the law which had been passed by the 
Chamber. He wrote to Bucharest accordingly. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said that on the whole he agreed 
in this course, and that he would write to the Chief 
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President in Silesia so that lie might organise a 
syndicate of the shareholders which would enter 
into direct negotiations with the Government at 
Bucharest. 

‘With regard to the International Society, to which 
much importance is attached by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
General von Schweinitz having been repeatedly com¬ 
missioned to demand an exchange of views on the 
subject, and the Emperor William, having drawn 
your Majesty’s particular attention to it at Ischl— 
I told Prince Bismarck of my idea of forming an 
anti-International Society, whose action should be 
independent of that of the various Governments in 
the matter. He agreed without hesitation, and said 
he would gladly assist in the realisation of this idea. 
The Governments, on their side, would have to 
introduce more stringent laws against such revolution¬ 
ary societies, against communistic undertakings with a 
criminal intent, such as arson, and against speeches in 
defence or glorification of Communism. Prince Bis¬ 
marck recommended that a Committee should be 
formed to investigate this question, and to this I 
agreed, under the proviso that one of the subjects 
referred to it for consideration should be the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its being 
ameliorated in a Constitutional manner. 

‘ In order to gratify Prince Bismarck’s wish of 
obtaining a material basis, at Salzburg if possible, for 
our understanding, I have taken steps for assembling 
a conference there on the first of next month, in which 
VOL. 11 s 
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Sektionschefn von Hofmann and Baron Wehli, Hof- 
rath Wohlfert, and Hofrath Tesehenberg will take 
part.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


1871 

TOE MEETING AT CASTEIN.—TOE EMPEUOIt WILLIAM.—TOE SECOND 
SALZIIUJKI INTERVIEW. 


The Emperor of Germany arrived at Gasteiri before 
Prince Bismarck. His reception by the visitors 
assembled on the 1 Straubiuger Platz ’ was enthusiastic, 
and many ladies presented him with bouquets. I 
awaited his Majesty on the terrace of the Badeschloss, 
and was received by him most cordially. 

It was in the same Badeschloss that I had seen 
the Emperor William for the last time in 18(55, under 
very different circumstances. The years in which 
I met the now all-powerful sovereign were full of 
vicissitudes — they extended from 183(5 to 1871— 
but the manner in which he received me was always 
equally sympathetic. In 1877 his eightieth birthday 
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was celebrated. At the banquet given by the German 
Ambassador in London, I proposed the Emperor’s 
health, and I said in my speech among other things 
that I had the privilege of appearing as a young 
Secretary of Legation before him when he was Prince 
William, as an Ambassador when he was the Prince 
of Prussia, as a Minister when he was the Regent 
and King of Prussia, and as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire when he was Emperor of Germany. 

‘ I. remember with gratitude,’ I added, ‘ that during this 
long period his Majesty conferred upon me repeated 
signs of his favour. Still less can I forget how he 
received me when destiny made me an opponent of 
his Government; how he never denied respect to his 
antagonist, or consideration for him when he was 
defeated.’ The Russian Ambassador was the only 
person present who could not congratulate me on my 
speech, owing to the very different manner in which 
his master had behaved to me. 

During the Emperor William’s stay at Gastoin I 
had the honour of proposing his health, by order of 
my Imperial master, in reply to the toast given by the 
Emperor on the 18 th of August, the birthday of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. On this occasion I 
reminded my hearers that in the same month of 
August the birthday of Frederick William III used 
to be celebrated in the Bohemian baths. 

I was repeatedly invited to dine with the 
Emperor, and this honour was also conferred upon me 
in subsequent years when I was no longer Chaucellor. 
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My readers will perhaps be interested by the 
following report which I sent to the Emperor on the 
audience I had with the Emperor William the day 
after his arrival :— 

‘ I think it my duty to give your Majesty an 
account of my audience of the Emperor William, 
which took place yesterday. His Majesty sent mo 
word in the morning that he would be at home after 
one o’clock, and would then send for me. But I did 
not receive his message until two o’clock. It is 
possible that this delay was caused by business, but it 
is also possible that it was caused by preparations for 
the audience. The Emperor received me standing at 
the open window, so that the public witnessed the 
audience from the Straubinger Plat/.. His Majesty 
made a long speech on the relations between Austria 
and Prussia, beginning with the Seven Years’ War, and 
ending with the Franco-German War of 1870. I 
need only mention a few passages of this discourse, as 
the Prussian view of the subject is doubtless already 
well known to your Majesty. Precisely the same 
views are to be found in the works of the Prussian 
historians Kanke and Sybel, and I have heard them 
only too often from Prussian diplomatists of the new 
school, such as Usedom, Brassier, Savigny, Bernstorfl’ 
and Goltz. The Emperor observed that the cause of all 
the misunderstandings between the two countries was 
to be found in the idea which was constantly enter¬ 
tained by Austria of depriving Prussia of the acquisi- 
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tions of Frederick the Great, and of reducing herto 
her ancient limits. 

‘His Majesty went on to say that from 1813 
until the death of his father, owing to that sovereign’s 
attachment to Francis I, a time of repose intervened 
for which Prussia had made many sacrifices. From 
1840 to 1848 the liberal ideas of his brother caused 
much displeasure in Vienna; and after 1848, although 
Prussia rejected the phantom Imperial Crown offered 
her by the Parliament of Frankfort, she thought it 
her duty to take the German question in hand. The 
Dresden arrangements, in spite of their unpopularity 
in Prussia, were carried out by his brother and him¬ 
self with perfect sincerity. The Emperor then spoke 
of the Italian War, and maintained that he had 
most strongly promised to Prince Wiudisehgratz, 
even before the battle of Solferino, the armed 
intervention of Prussia. He was very willing to 
allow Austria to take part in the Danish War 
in order to share the glory of it with her. (These 
words reminded me of what Prince Bismarck 
said to me in 18(53—that Prussia would not risk 
a second war in the Duchies alone, but only with 
Austria.) His Majesty then spoke of the events of 
1865 and 1866. He said that he had given his 
consent to the war of the latter year with a bleeding 
heart—after a long struggle with his Ministry, and 
after eight sleepless nights—because the armaments 
of Austria compelled him to do so. He added 
that Heaven had blessed the arms of Prussia, and 
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that he, as everybody must acknowledge, had been 
magnanimous: but he admitted that his generosity 
was also prompted by the consideration that he had 
no desire to provoke the intervention of France, and 
consequently for a European war. It was equally 
against his will that the last war, which he had 
neither desired nor foreseen, placed Prussia at the 
head of Germany. His Majesty finally assured me 
that his most ardent wish was now to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Austria; he repeatedly 
laid stress on the fact that he knew the past could 
not be forgotten at once, with other things to the same 
effect, and added that he was delighted at the renewal 
of friendship between the two Powers. 

‘ I listened to this speech in respectful silence. Jt 
would be easy for me to refute it, and I shall probably 
do so to Prince Bismarck, but I had no wish to 
wound or annoy the Emperor after he had shown 
such unmistakable signs of a conciliatory and placable 
temper. I could especially have pointed to the 
negotiations which had been opened with Italy so long 
ago as 18G5, to Usedom’s despatch, and to Klapka’s 
legion. I stated, however, that my knowledge of 
Vienna, extending over many years, convinced me that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that Austria’s ruling 
thought was the abasement of Prussia; and I at¬ 
tempted to show that Austria’s policy was always 
a defensive one. I further stated that the relations 
which have now been inaugurated with Germany were 
perfectly sincere on our part, and that Austria would 
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sincerely forget the past if Prussia would do the 
same. 

‘ I was much interested by the opinion expressed 
by his Majesty that the war of 1866 was the ruin of 
Franco, “because Napoleon should have attacked uS 
in the rear.” He went on to say that in 1866 
he never would believe in the neutrality of 
France, and that only after a long struggle did he 
consent to remove his forces from the Rhine 
Provinces. He had always been grateful to the 
Emperor Napoleon for his neutrality on that 
occasion. 

‘The Emperor gave me an account of all the 
events at Ems in 1870, but I need not repeat it here, 
as it tallies exactly with what is stated in the 
Prussian oflicial publication on the subject. One 
circumstance that he mentioned, however, was new 
to me, and it throws great discredit on Gramont, if, 
indeed, Benedetti reported it faithfully. The Em¬ 
peror said that on leaving Benedetti at the station at 
Ems, he shook hands with him cordially, saying : 
“ Adieu, monsieur l’Ambassadeur! Vous allez a Berlin, 
moi j’y serai dans quelqucs jours; l’aftairc desormais 
doit se traitor non entre vous et moi, mais de 
Gouvernement a Gouveruement.” 

‘ The following w’ords, belonging, not to the past, 
but to the present, seemed to me of greater conse¬ 
quence. The Emperor said that he had assured your 
Majesty at Isclil that nobody had designs on the 
German Provinces of Austria But he added: “Of 
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course I said to your Emperor exactly what I said to 
the Emperor Alexander, that I wished for nothing 
more ardently than that the Germans in Austria, 
as well as in Russia, should feel contented, and should 
not be placed in the position of looking to us for help, 
thereby causing us much unpleasantness.” 

‘ I was all the more struck by these words as a 
similar opinion was uttered by General Schweinitz, 
who arrived here yesterday. I replied to the Emperor 
that the pacification of the Germans in Austria 
could be greatly aided by Germany herself; we did 
not wish to make the Prussian Government responsible 
for the agitation, but it would lose in force if the 
official German Press would make the Germans in 
Austria understand that they live in an empire of 
many races and tongues, and that they must be on 
good terms with the other nationalities if they wish 
that Austria, should continue to exist—which has been 
stated to bo a necessity by Germany herself. How¬ 
ever much I may refrain from interfering in present 
internal policy, it still remains my duty to point out 
the serious aspect of these statements, and urgently 
to warn the government not to allow the present 
crisis to develop itself in a manner which may go far 
beyond its intentions. I assume the Cabinet of 
Berlin to be strictly loyal and sincere; and I must 
here remind }’our Majesty how at Vienna, where there 
was assuredly no anti-Danish feeling, one had to pay 
attention to the lamentations of the Germans, though 
it was evident that they were not sincere. 
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‘ The Emperor William finally spoke for a long 
time about the International Society and the necessity, 
of mutual action against it, upon which I developed... 
iny idea of an anti-International Association. 

‘ After an audience which lasted an hour and a half,' 
I was graciously dismissed.’ 

The meetings of Gastein were followed bv those of 
© •> 

Salzburg. 

A rumour was circulated that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph desired to return at Gastein the visit 
paid to him by the Emperor William at Ischl. In 
order not to leave Gastein at the wrong moment, I 
took the liberty of enquiring whether this rumour was 
true, adding that as the place named was connected 
with the Gastein Convention, I did not recommend it 
for the meeting of the two sovereigns. A reply came 
by telegraph to the effect that the rumour was false, 
and that during the following weeks his Majesty’s 
time would be fully occupied by military inspections. 
Although this telegram clearly proved that his 
Majesty did not intend to have a further meeting 
with tin* Emperor of Germany, 1 ventured to repre¬ 
sent that T considered an early return of the Ischl 
visit to be essential, and that Salzburg would be a 
suitable place for continuing the reconciliation and' 
union of the two sovereigns. The Emperor agreed, 
not without hesitation, and later on I was told more 
than once that Salzburg was one of the nails in rav 
coffin. In the following year the Emperor went to 
Berlin. Before his departure I saw the Emperor 
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William at Gastciu, and he said to me ‘ The Emperor 
is coming to Berlin; this pleases me immensely.’ I 
would not have been able to go to Berlin, nor would 
I have recommended the Emperor to do so, had T 
remained in office. Indeed, when proposing the 
Salzburg interview, I laid stress on the fact that I 
thought a visit to Berlin unadvisablc. It seemed to 
me quite unnecessary that the Emperor should review 
at Berlin the troops that had defeated his own some 
years previously. I held the same opinion as to the 
return visit of the Emperor William, which might 
well have taken place on territory that had not 
belonged to Austria, instead of in the Austrian 
capital. The Emperor must have felt so too, and 
under the circumstances he deserved praise and 
admiration for having considered no sacrifice or self- 
denial too great in the fulfilment of his duty. A. 
Minister should not make such proposals without 
extreme necessity. Certain feelings must be consid¬ 
ered, and the result of wounding them is attended 
with more disadvantage than benefit. I remember 
with pride the last words I heard from the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia at Salzburg after my resignation . ‘ 1 
shall always remember that you never disregarded the 
Emperor’s dignity.’ This testimony was all the more 
honourable to me, as the Archduchess had often 
complained of my treatment of ecclesiastical questions, 
and had made no secret of her displeasure. 

The festivities at Salzburg went off like those in 
;18<37. Dinner and tea were served at the Burg, 
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there was a trip to Klesheim, and there were bonfires 
on the hills. I accompanied Prince Bismarck in the 
drive to Klesheim. I remained of course perfectly 
passive to the cheers of the people, leaving the 
honour entirely to the illustrious visitor, who acknow¬ 
ledged them with unusual cordiality by military 
salutes. He said to me: ‘I have arranged things 
very well. In the days when people used to hiss me, 
I wore civilian clothes, and had no occasion to take 
off my hat; while now, when they cheer me, I wear 
a uniform, and need only touch my hat.’ 

Next morning both sovereigns left. 'At half- 
past six,’ said T to Prince Bismarck ‘ we must be 
ready for the departure.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Bismarck, 
who liked early rising as little as I did ; ‘ that is soon 
after midnight.’ 

On leaving, the Emperor William said to me : * I 
have rather blackened you.’ He meant that he had 
invested me with the order of the Black Eagle,* and 
I am certain that his Majesty did not blacken me 
in any other sense, but that other people did so 
especially during the time of my embassy in Paris. 

Prince Bismarck went to join his family at 
Rcichcnhall. I accompanied him in a postechaise 
drawn by four horses, and remained with him for a 
day. I did not see him again for six years. 

* When 1 returned to Vienna, an olil-futiliioned Austrian Maid to me : ‘Do not 
let the 1‘msHinns lie whitewashed in your opinion.’ ‘ On the contrary ’ aaid I, ‘ I have 
let them blacken me.’ On thin Mubjcct 1 invented the following charade: ‘Qu’eat 
ce 11 lie cent? Aiitrefoia je retain, aujonnl’ litii je l’ai? I,a bote noire.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1871 

THE APPROACHING INTERVAL CRISIS. 


I had seen little of Count Hohenwart at Salzburg, 
but I heard Prince Bismarck say to him on leaving: 
‘ I wish you bonne chance My relations with Count 
Hohenwart had become even less harmonious than 
previously, which was partly owing to articles in 
the Osterre ichische Zeitnng, a paper supported by 
the cis-Leithan Ministry, and representing true 
‘ Austrianism,’ alias Federalism. It was edited by a 
Dr Frese, who came from the North, and who had 
been a confidant of the Minister Dr Schitffle. This 
journal found much fault with the agreement with 
Germany which had been effected at Gastein and 
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Salzburg. I was quite indifferent to the attacks 
of the Ministerial paper; but they were not to be 
despised, as they might have led the public to doubt the 
sincerity of the new direction which had been given 
to foreign policy. Even more shrill was the voice of 
the Vate.rland, a paper which, although not official, 
stood in the same position to the Ministry as the 
Nate FrewPresse had stood to the ‘Burgerministorium.’ 
It said: 

‘ Count Beust as the Chancellor of the Empire, 
directing foreign affairs with his Cis and Trans 
Leithania, his liberal centralisation, his hostility to the 
Church, his inspired plundering expedition to Rome, 
his Jewish-Liberal gang, and his panacea for a cure 
of the internal troubles of Austria, presents us with 
contrasts which do not promise a peaceful solution. 
The fate which he prepared for Count Beleredi and 
his system he probably also contemplated at Castein 
for the Holienwart Ministry.’ 

This journal, which was the organ rather of 
SchiifHe than of Uohcnwart, alluded now and 
then to the progress of the ‘ honest w'ork,’ meaning 
the negotiation which was then being carried on by 
the Minister of Commerce with the leaders of the 
National Party in Bohemia. Of all the events of 
those times, none remained more inexplicable to me 
than that Count .Uohcnwart, who was more intimately 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Austria than 
anybody else, should have left the conduct of this 
delicate negotiation to a Professor who came from a 
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foreign country.* How it was that the negotiation 
bore fruit I began to understand after having heard 
in the Great Council of the Crown, where the battle 
between Hohenwart and myself was fought, Minister 
Sehiiffle’s reply to an objection raised against a 
particularly absurd clause of the so-called ‘ Funda¬ 
mental Articles ’—‘ The Bohemian nobility wish it! ’ 
But even this reply was better than that given by the 
Minister of Commerce to a deputy of the opposition, 
designating the latter’s objections as ‘ bad jokes.’ 

Thanks to the ‘ honest work ’—and so completely 
without my knowledge that 1 did not hear of it until 
it was published —an Imperial liescript was issued on 
September 12 to the Bohemian Diet, adding to the 
existing Constitution the recognition of the kingdom 
of Bohemia as a State, the acknowledgment of the 
rights of that State, and the promise of a coronation 
oath. The liescript further recommended that the 
debates on Bohemian affairs should be conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation, so as to enable 
the Crown to put an end to the Constitutional con¬ 
flict without infringing the rights of the other 
kingdoms and territories, or the Fundamental Laws 
of 1 SGI and I8G7. The Bohemian Diet showed its 
spirit of moderation and conciliation by presenting to 
the Emperor the notorious Fundamental Articles, 

* Perhaps it will he objected that my intervention in the Hungarian settlement 
was much the same thing; but a Minister who had had seventeen years' official 
experience of important affairs in foreign countries, is surely more <jiin lifted to speak 
on such subjects than a University Professor; and, which is most important and to 
the point, Count Holered i did not give up the negotiations entirely to me, hut 
carried them out himself with my assistance. 
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which, had they been ratified, would have put an end 
to the Viennese Parliament, substituting for it merely 
an occasional congress of representatives of the king¬ 
doms and territories, and conferences of the Ministers 
of the various portions of the empire, each of which 
would have possessed a government of its own. 

Meanwhile, by using much pressure, it became 
possible in consequence of the elections to the Diets 
(direct general elections were not yet introduced), so 
to change the majority of the Lower House that the 
Government could count upon two-thirds of the votes. 
That it was willing to consider the Fundamental 
Articles, although of course with modifications, had 
become apparent in the Grand Council of the Crown 
above referred to which preceded the resignation of 
Hohenwart, as well as in the consultations of the 
Ministers between themselves which were held in the 
Foreign ()ffice. 

An idea which may be found repeated in some 
historical works at that time prevailed that Count 
Andrassy had taken the initiative of intervention, and 
that I joined him. This is only a fable convenuc. 

As I have mentioned above, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brody returned me to the Galician 
Diet, and I was to take my seat at Lemberg, having 
been prevented in the previous year by the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War from leaving Vienna. But just as foreign 
affairs had prevented me from taking my seat be¬ 
fore, so iuternal affairs now had the same effect. There 
was no need of entering into further explanations after 
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what I had said, and 1 therefore bogged my electors 
to excuse 111 c. Upon this Count Hohemvart came to 
me one morning and said that lie had received the 
news of my decision with great astonishment, although 
he knew that I was not of one mind with the 
Ministry; and that he thought it was not compatible 
with my position to make a sort of demonstration 
against the Government. ‘ Nor do I,’ was my reply ; 
‘ it was merely my wish to avoid a situation which 
would have been as unnecessary and awkward to the 
Ministry as to myself.’ ‘ I must tell you then,’ said 
Count Holienwnrt, ‘that Count Andrassy has told 
mo that he agrees in the proceedings T have taken.’ 
As soon as 1 was alone, I sent a telegram in cipher 
to Count Andrassy at Pesth, asking him whether 
this assertion was correct. Count Andrassy preferred 
to answer me in person. He began by remarking 
rather sharply : ‘ Pray leave me alone. What have 
I to do with the Czechs? What is Bohemia to me?’ 
He was perfectly justified in taking this view of the 
question. His successor Tisza assumed and maintained 
the same attitude towards Taaffe’s conciliatory regime; 
but it is not possible to be at once a spectator and a 
combatant. 1 sent him further representations, and 
filially commissioned Sektionschcf von Hofmann to 
proceed to Pesth to renew them, upon which he 
accepted my views. 

Little remains to be said as to the close of the 
Hohenwart era. My battle in the Council of 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Emperor, was 

VOL. 11 T 
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exactly the reverse of the one I had fought against 
Beleredi in 18G7. I was then filled with admiration 
at the vigour of the defence; I was now amazed at 
its weakness. Count Holienwart was obviously under 
the impression that his cause was half lost; and what 
must have discouraged him still more was that the 
Imperial Ministers* found an ally in a member of his 
own Ministry. 

If I felt defeated after the close of the discussion 
on the question whether Beleredi or Beust should 
prevail, I now felt certain of victory ; but my triumph 
was a Pyrrhic one. 

4 The Min inters for the 4 common 9 affair a of the whole empire, i.r, the Minister 
of .Foreign Affaira, tho Minister of War, and the Minister of Finance. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

1871 

STRUCK DOWN ON THE I1KEACH.-CONSIDERATIONS OK HEALTH AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

It was not until some days had elapsed after the 
Crown Council that Count Holienwart and his col¬ 
leagues, with the exception of Baron Holzgethan, 
sent in their resignations. I remember Count 
Mensdorff saying to me in 18G5, when he entered the 
Belcredi Ministry after the resignation of Schmer- 
ling’s Ministry, that he was the only survivor of the 
old regime. The same might be said of Baron 
Holzgethan, although instead of entering the new 
Ministry, he entered the ‘ common ’ Ministry. During 
his short interregnum, and with his counter-signa¬ 
ture, a second Imperial Rescript was sent to the 
Bohemian Diet which was very different from that 
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of tho 12tli of Soptombcr. Nothing was said either 
of an independent position of the kingdom of Bohemia 
or of tho coronation, but.promises were made that all 
lawful demands should bo considered. This taught 
tho two-fold lesson that the agreement with Hungary 
could only be altered by an arrangement between the 
Reiclisrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, and that 
the political position of tho non-Hungarian kingdoms 
and countries had been regulated by the Fundamental 
Laws of the State. 

The state of feeling created in the country by the 
change of policy rendered it necessary that this 
Imperial Rescript should be plainly worded so as to 
prevent distrust on both sides. But it was a hard 
necessity for the Emperor to be compelled to affix his 
signature twice within six weeks to documents 
diametrically opposed to each other. I felt it deeply, 
although I had no hand in the composition or the 
presentation of the Rescript. I also felt that the 
new Ministry must be strictly faithful to the Consti¬ 
tution, but not in a violent party spirit, if the new 
measures were to be attended with success; and I 
ventured, when the opportunity of an audience 
presented itself, to speak in this sense, bearing in 
mind the Emperor’s desire that I should always 
express my opinions openly, even without being asked 
to do so. I said a man like the ex-Governor of 
Bohemia, General Baron Kollor, would be received 
with confidence as Minister-President. As in the 
previous year, after the disappearance of the Potocki 
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Ministry, my words were received in significant silence. 
But immediately afterwards a remarkable incident 
occurred. On retiring from the audience, I found in 
the ante-cliauiber the Deputy l)r Kechbauer, the 
loader of the most advanced section of the Constitu¬ 
tional party. 1 asked him to enter, and he said to 
me : ‘ I come to tell you that we make no claim to 
participate in the formation of the Ministry, and that 
we are perfectly satisfied if only the Oovernment is a 
constitutional one.’ 

I was soon afterwards informed of two facts : that 
Baron Kcllersperg had been called upon to form the 
new Ministry, and that Count Andrassy was again at 
Vienna. 1 did not see the latter (be only came after 
having been appointed in my place, to tell me how 
painful his position was, and how difficult be found it 
to exchange Abenna for IVsf.h.) As for Baron 
Kcllersperg, he paid me a visit, and was most friendly, 
much to my surprise, as our last meeting had not 
been so. AVlien 1 said that he would not have cause 
to complain of the interference of the Chancellor in 
internal affairs, he replied that on the contrary he 
wished me to be invited to all the important sittings 
of the Ministry. I could assure him with a clear 
conscience that I would not interfere in internal 
affairs, because 1 saw by everything that was going 
on that my position of Chancellor would not last 
much longer; as, perhaps, Baron Kcllersperg well 
knew when he spoke. 

The day of explanation soon came. I was struck 
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by the fact that the same Staatsrath von Braun who 
had brought me the news of my unexpected appoint¬ 
ment in 18G6, now appeared with that of my dismissal. 
He said that * I ought to make things easy for the 
Emperor ’—which could only mean that I was to send 
in my resignation. Baron Braun alleged two reasons: 
that the title of ‘ Chancellor of the Empire ’ gave rise 
to difficulties, and that I had too many personal 
enemies. I never heard any other motive for my 
dismissal, either from the Emperor or from any other 
quarter. But Baron Braun told me of two remarks 
made by his Majesty which gratified me as a further 
proof of his noble spirit, and did my heart good. One 
was, 'Now he is popular again, and he will find his 
task easier,’ the other, ‘ I should he very glad if he 
wore appointed Ambassador; he would then still he 
in my service.’ I presented myself next day to his 
Majesty, as 1 was requested to do. The Emperor 
advanced towards me most eordially, shook hands 
with me, and said: ‘ T thank you for having made 
things easv for me. It has cost me a severe struggle: 
hut I must do without your further services.’ This 
is a strictly accurate account of what was said. I 
think it necessary to assert this, as the most absurd 
rumours wore circulated on the subject. The 
Emperor then told me to sit down, and conversed 
with me on various subjects; hut his Majesty did 
not say a single word as to the cause of my dismissal, 
or allude to anything beyond the great question of 
the day. Some days afterwards, the Emperor did 
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me the honour of paying me a visit which lasted 
over half-an-hour. My opponents tried to weaken 
the effect of this favour by sayiug that the Emperor 
only came to my house for the purpose of getting 
back some documents—as if it would have been 
necessary for his Majesty to take the trouble of 
coming to mu for such a purpose. 

Meanwhile I had sent in my resignation, to which 
I received the following autograph reply : 

4 Vienna, November 1 , 1871 . 

* Dear Count Beust— While granting j r our re¬ 
quest, founded on considerations of health, to be 
relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign 
Affairs, I express my sincerest thanks to you for the 
persistent and unselfish devotion with which you have 
fulfilled those duties, and I shall never forget the 
services you performed, during the five eventful years of 
your tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

At the same time I was appointed a life-member 
of the Upper House and Ambassador in .London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
1871 

rum,1C FUELING ON MV KU8K1NATION. 

In itself the change in my career was to me neither 
unforeseen nor alarming. A year earlier I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ The (lay of my fall will be the 
day of my deliverance; ’ and a few weeks before it 
came to pass, I said to Staatsratb von Braun, who 
had always been my friend, that I would like 
eventually to be appointed an ambassador, for which 
1 had many urgent reasons, independently of personal 
inclination. Prince Metternich—‘ si licet parva com- 
ponere inagnis,’ or rather * si licet magna componere 
parvis’—survived his Chancellorship, but after his 
resignation he went abroad, only returning to Austria 
four years later. Thus the best solution was a re- 
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moval into a foreign country in a high position, and 
an ambassador is looked upon as a representative of 
his sovereign. 

As I have said, the idea of my retirement was 
familiar to me; but when it came it gave me pain for 
two reasons. I had, indeed, perceived the moment 
approaching when I could no longer retain office under 
Hohcnwart, but then it was more a question of an 
unavoidable withdrawal from an untenable position. 
But now, when that position had itself disappeared ; 
when, after years of efforts, struggles, and cares, in 
internal as well as in foreign policy, a firm footing 
had been gained on which it was only necessary to 
act with calmness ; when things began to work 
smoothly ; when complete harmony had been es¬ 
tablished between the various Ministries of the 
.Empire ; when 1 had obtained unanimous votes of 
confidence from the Parliamentary Bodies to which 
I was responsible ; when 1 was receiving demonstra¬ 
tions of public confidence from all' quarters —to be 
compelled at such a moment to withdraw from the 
scene of my activity, was like being struck by a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. But I was affected 
even more painfully by the socresy with which 
the matter was carried out. Most gladly, most will¬ 
ingly would 1 have resigned, had appeals been made 
to my loyalty', and bad I been told that tin: 
simultaneous resignation of Hohcnwart and myself 
would oiler a convenient means of escape from the 
unpleasant position in which the crown was placed 
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by the contradictory character of the two Imperial 
Rescripts. 

Considering the circumstances under which my 
dismissal took place, it will be understood that it took 
others more by surprise than myself. It pleases 
me to remember that this surprise was expressed 
to mo in a way as sympathetic as it was honour¬ 
able. I was even obliged to moderate the zeal of 
my friends, and to dissuade the students of Vienna 
from giving me an ovation in the form of a torch-light 
procession. How rapidly has the breeze of oblivion, 
so prevalent in dear Vienna, blown away all remem¬ 
brance of those days ! If I recall them, it is not 
because I complain of the forgetfulness of my country¬ 
men, or because I hope to make withered garlands 
green again. I oidy wish to do justice to historical 
truth, here as elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

1883 

DONEE E14JS FELIX, MULTOS NUMEUA.IIIS AMICOS. 

At the present moment, when I am writing the 
epilogue to the recollections of my Viennese Ministry, 
twelve years have elapsed since I received manifesta¬ 
tions of praise for my five years’ career and of regret 
for my sudden retirement. In an age like the present, 
so full of events and changes, men live rapidly and 
soon forget, and I can be neither surprised nor grieved 
that people now think little or not at all of what was 
then spoken, written, and printed. But what made 
an unpleasant impression upon me, though my heart 
was not embittered by it, was that even in less than a 
few years I was forgotten. 

I have more than once said jokingly to my friends 
that within the three weeks from the end of October 
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to the middle of November 1871, three scenes suc¬ 
ceeded each other as they might have done on the 
stage. 

First scone: Beust is victorious, Hohenwart is 
defeated; long live Beust! ’ 

Second scene : What ? Beust has fallen too ? 
Alas ! alas ! What is to become of us ? 

Third scene; How now? We are in office, and 
we arc rid of Beust! Hurrah ! 

This is rather strongly put, but it is historically 
accurate. 

In short, it was believed that my loss would be 
irreparable ; but as soon as this was proved not to be 
the case, enthusiasm and alarm both vanished at the 
same time. 

I entertain the hope that the conscientious and 
unbiassed historians of the future, when judging my 
Austrian administration, will show themselves as 
moderate as I myself have been, and will find the true 
medium between an ephemeral apotheosis and an 
equally ephemeral condemnation. 

‘ Peace to his ashes .and justice to his memory ’— 
these are the words I have chosen for my epitaph. 
May the appeal they make to future generations not 
have been made in vain. 
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PART III —1871-1883 
LONDON AND PARIS 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

1871-1873 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON.-FOGS HUT NO ‘SPLEEN.’-‘ OLp ENGLAND FOR 

ever!’—LORD GRANVILLE.—THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—COUNT 
BERNSTORFF AND COUNT MUNSTER.—THE COURT.—TIIE QUEEN. 

-THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.-THE DUCHESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dark and bleak day in November when I left 
Vienna ; I arrived in London in a dense fog. That I 
did not fall a victim to ‘spleen’was owing to the 
circumstance that I was not a stranger, and that I 
had long before experienced the sympathetic attraction 
exercised on foreigners by England, in spite of its 
dearth of amusement and distraction. The seven 
years of my London embassy, with the more than 
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kind reception I experienced from all quarters, could 
only confirm me in this feeling. I had a faithful 
remembrance of Old England, and continued to take a 
lively interest in her destiny; and I could not turn 
away from her when adversity and trouble darkened 
her horizon. I must oven say that I could not per¬ 
ceive without indignation how England’s difficulties 
produced in Austria, especially in the Liberal Press, 
a feeling rather of malicious joy than of indifference. 
As people turned their backs on Russia when she 
was debilitated by the Crimean War, so they ignored 
England when she met with disasters in Asia and 
Egypt. Such conduct might bo understood with 
regard to Russia, the representative of Absolutism ; 
but how was it possible to forget so soon and so 
completely that England had long been a refuge for 
political exiles, and that at the time of the Holy 
Alliance her independent position was no slight 
hindrance to the despotic governments of the 
Continent? Yet both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Austria no longer remembered that Europe would not 
have defeated Napoleon I, in spite of the Russian 
winter and of German enthusiasm and energy, had 
it not been for English subsidies and the victories 
of England in Spain. At the same time it is 
only right to add that if there was a country 
in the world that owed England a grudge, that 
country was Austria. The loss of her Italian 
Provinces was probably due even more to England 
than to France. Germany, however, was in a very 
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different position. How much Germany owes to 
• England 'will have been seen from my remarks on the 
Franco-German War and on the violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

My affection for England does not waver because 
of her present weakness, and I do not doubt that she 
will recover her former strength if she will only learn 
from experience, as may well be expected from the 
practical sense of her people, and give up the bad 
habit of treating others according as they are success¬ 
ful or the reverse. To do this will require an effort, 
but there will be no lack of self-sacrifice. 

My good-fortune decretal that I should find an 
old friend in the English Minister with whom I had 
first to deal. We had met thirty years previously in 
Paris, when I was Secretary of Legation, and his 
father was English Ambassador. He was at that 
time Lord Leveson, and now Earl Granville. My 
intercourse with him, both socially and politically, is 
one of mv most agreeable recollections. He was one 
of the fe.w men who combine modesty with signal 
ability. Perhaps he was not quite free from the 
disadvantages which are the couscqucnce of modesty. 
The inclination, excellent in itself, to be open to 
conviction, was the cause of Lord Granville following 
up his first decided protest against Russia’s violation 
of the Treaty of Paris by a second which did not 
represent his own opinion, but that of Gladstone. In 
business he had an excellent habit which may be 
reedmmended to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

VOL. II v 
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After each official interview he used to draw up -a 
protocol, containing a precis of what both he and the. 
Foreign Representative had said, and he would then , 
submit it to his interlocutor for approval. I seldom. 
had any objections to make to his protocols, although 
a slight deafness might have given rise to mistakes. 
After the death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Queen appointed Lord Granville as his successor in 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, which 
gave its owner the use of Walmer Castle, a romanti¬ 
cally situated building erected on a promontory 
extending far into the sea, near Deal, where the 
great Duke of Wellington died. At Walmer I 
was frequently the guest of Lord and Lady Gran¬ 
ville.* 

Gladstone was then Premier, and I saw but little 
of him. In later years wo had many interesting 
conversations. Of the other Ministers, I was already 
acquainted with the Honourable Chichester Fortescue, 
afterwards Lord Carlingford. He was the husband 
of the Dowager Countess Waldcgravo, who retained, 
according to English custom, the title of her first 
husband, and whose hospitable house, Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, has been gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the first part of this work apropos of my 
London mission in 18G4. 

* Lady Granville is very tall ami handsome. I wrote in her visitors’ book at 
Walmer: 

Alois qu'1111 grand ot noble Lord 
Commando on Hoi dans lea cinq ports, 

On voit pourquoi la noble 0 lifitclainc i.> 

A pour ollc memo uu port de Koine. 
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I found more than one friend in the Diplomatic 
Corps; first among these was my German colleague. 
In my account of the Danish Conference, I praised 
his abilities, which were not always appreciated by 
the Court of Berlin. Count Bernstorff' was a great 
friend of mine, but lie was not destined to l>e long 
my colleague, as he died in 1873. I also maintained 
very friendly and continuous relations with his 
successor. At first great surprise was caused by 
the nomination of Count Minister as German Am¬ 
bassador in London, as he was not only a Hanoverian, 
but had been in the diplomatic service of the King of 
Hanover until the catastrophe of I8f>6. There was 
no fear that the Court of St James’s would raise 
objections to his nomination, as traditional principle 
excluded all family considerations from questions of 
policy. But tlios-' members of the Itoyal Family 
who belonged to the House of Cambridge had a 
natural aversion to his appointment, .although the 
Duke himself didjiot show it. All things considered. 
Count Minister was well qualified for his post. He 
was the son of the Count Minister, often mentioned 
in German history, who represented Hanover in 
London when that country still belonged to the King 
of England. 1 le had been educated in England, and 
spoke the language like an Englishman ; he was also 
a thorough sportsman, and he was connected with the 
English aristocracy by marriage. We soon became 
friends, and have had no cause to complain of each 
other. 
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I have a particular reason for dwelling on my 
satisfactory relations with the German embassy, as 
they are in strong contrast with the aspersions cast 
upon me for alleged intrigues and inspired articles in 
the German and Russian Press, which gave the 
Standard occasion to remark that I must have a 
hundred hands if I had written all that was attri¬ 
buted to me in Russia and Germany. I know that 
Count Munster himself complained of these calumnies, 
and wrote to Berlin to say that l ought to be left in 
peace. 

I have also mentioned Count Bran now, the 
Russian Ambassador, in my account of the Con¬ 
ference of 18(»4. Our relations were not friendly, 
but I was afterwards amply compensated by my 
pleasant intercourse with his amiable successor, 
Count Schouvaloff. 

No less agreeable were tho French Ambassadors, 
who succeeded each other only too rapidly, there 
having been no less than five in four years : the Due 
de Broglie, the Comte d' Harcourt, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaceia, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
the Marquis d’ Harcourt. The Republic could not 
have sent men of more illustrious names, and they all 
deserved to be styled hotnmrs dr ralcur; but it would 
have been of greater advantage for the relations 
between France and England if there had been one 
permanent representative. I was interested and 
pleased by a new acquaintance—Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador. A Turkish dignitary who 
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has remained at his post for thirty years is a phe¬ 
nomenon. I have mentioned him Apropos of the 
Emperor’s journey to the East. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the English, and his house was made lively 
by the musical talouts of his beautiful daughter, now 
the Princess Braucovano. His great mistake was 
that he still looked upon England as the England of 
the Crimean War, twenty years after that event. He 
was astonished at her attitude when Kussia renewed 
her aggressive policy ; nor could he understand that 
of Austria-Hungary, and he was especially angry 
with Count Andrassy, who, lie said, should have 
remembered that Turkey had in former days refused 
to give him up to Kussia. 

I will conclude my account of the diplomatists in 
London with a few words about some of the other 
Ambassadors—Count Bylandt in particular, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands, and Karon Solvyns, 
the Belgian representative. Both are still at their 
posts, and whenever I go to London, I visit them 
first. Count Bylaiidt’s wife, a lady of rare intelligence, 
is a Kussian. Italy was not represented by an 
Ambassador until the latter part of my r residence in 
London, when Ceneral Menabrea, whom I had 
formerly known and valued in Florence as my col¬ 
league, was appointed to that post. I was also not 
unknown at the English Court. As the representa¬ 
tive of Saxony I had known the Queen in the happy 
days of her married life ; as the representative of the 
German Confederation, I saw her in the time of her 
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deepest mourning and retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort; and now, as the Austrian Ambas* . 
sador, I saw her again when she was full of anxiety 
for her beloved son, as I arrived when the Prince of 
Wales was lying dangerously ill at Sandringham. If 
my readers have not forgotten my account of my 
visit to Osborne at the time of my German Mission, 
they will understand my feelings of veneration for the 
Queen. The words that 1 wrote in the visitors’ book 
after my two days’ stay at Osborne in company with 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Austria, in the last year of my London embassy, 
were no mere compliment: 


‘ Diti stolz<> Insel, »vo tier Drt'iziick thront. 

Dio liab’ icli gorn /.uin Dolma mir erkomi ; 

DocJi srit <rin kloinos Eiland ioli Imwolint, 

Hat Treuo ilini lnoiu dankond 11 era gesoliworen. 
An soinon griinen Mnttcn liiingt mein Sinn, 

Ilooli In lie England’s grossir Konigin ! 


1 have alluded to the dangerous iliness of the 
Prince of Wales in 1871. Public sympathy was 
universal and highly demonstrative. Crowds of 
people came to Marlborough House to ask for the 
latest news from Sandringham. This sympathy 
arose not only from the loyalty of all classes of 
the nation, but also from the Prince’s great popu¬ 
larity. The Prince of Wales is one of those meu, 
happy in themselves and the cause of happiness in 
others, whose nature prompts them to say and do 
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agreoable things; and this gave his well-known 
amiability the additional attractiveness of sincerity. I 
could not regard the kindness shown to me by his 
Royal Highness as a special distinction : but un¬ 
grateful recollection of it remains no less vivid. The 
popularity of the Prince of Wales arises chiefly from 
the fact that he is a thorough Englishman, and from 
the lively interest which he takes in everything that 
relates to this country, an interest which he shows by 
presiding at banquets given for useful and charitable 
objects, on which occasions he speaks with remark¬ 
able ease and elegance of expression. These appear¬ 
ances in public are of no small advantage to the 
English Princes. At a dinner for the German 
Hospital, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
chair, I remarked with what a happy grace the 
English Princes knew how to apply the saying : 
‘Honi soitqui mal y penso.’ 

In speaking of my German mission of the year 
1804, 1 also mentioned the equally great popularity 
of the Princess of Wales. In those days, when I was 
considered the greatest enemy of Denmark, 1 was 
not allowed to approach the Princess, but now things 
had changed, and from the beginning to the end of 
my career as Ambassador, I may say that I was 
always welcome at Marlborough House. When the 
Prince of Wales undertook his journey to India in 
1876, I promised to compose a waltz in honour of 
his happy return. I had never before undertaken 
such a task, but I kept my word, and I dedicated my 
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first waltz, ‘Return from India,’ to the Princess of 
Wales.* 

The dislike with which 1 was viewed at the Court 
of the Heir to the Throne in 18G4 was even deeper 
among the members of another branch of the Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary never condescended to say a word to me; and 
this I found all the more painful as at the time of my 
Saxon mission they always welcomed me, and the 
Duchess herself had honoured me with a visit at 
Dresden. In 1807 the Duchess was in Paris when 
the Emperor of Austria was there, and J kept out of 
her way. ‘The Duchess has forgiven you,’ said his 
Majesty to me. ‘That may be,’ 1 replied; ‘but I 
have not forgiven the Duchess.’ Rut when I came 
to Loudon as Ambassador, the past was forgotten, 
and T was honoured by a very sympathetic reception 
from the Duchess and her daughters, the Grand- 
Duchess of Heckleuburg-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Took, as well as from the Duke of Cambridge. I 
always took great pleasure in the conversation of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the interest of whose 
extensive reminiscences was always enhanced by the 
wit with which slut related them. During the' latter 
period of my London mission l could not help 
admiring this intellectual vivacity in her Royal 
Highness, who was over eighty years of age. 

* This wait/, was performed at tin* ne\t State Hall, ami as the programme of the 
music of those festh ities nlwjiys appear* in tin* Monihi'i Post, my name was pub- 
linked together with tlio.se of the othei composers. ‘Have 3am hocii the Morning 
Pott ? * asked the Princess. * Yen.' I answered ; *1 used to appear between Risniarck 
and (tyrtNchakuir, ami now i appear between Strauss aud ’Waldteufel.’ 
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FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS AS AM UASSADOR.—KALKRITRC AND VIENNA.- 

REQUIEM .MASS FOR CR1LLPA RZER.— HUMAN IMPERFECTION.— 
RECOVERY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. THANKSOl VINO. - HOLLAND 
MOUSE. - PRINCE LIECHTENSTEIN. MY DERUT AS CHAIRMAN.-- 
DINNERS AND SPEECHES.—AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


Before 1 proceed in recording the recollection* of my 
two embassies, I must say a few words in explanation. 
My readers will perceive an essential difference 
between this part of my Memoirs and its predecessors. 
They will iind descriptions of countries, people, and 
events, but few allusions to my own proceedings. 
This was a natural consequence of my altered position. 
He who has directed the course of events, or taken 
part in them, is bound to explain them, for it is not 
■only his past career, but also the authority of the 
government to which he belonged, that is in question. 
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Such is not the case when the writer of Memoirs nas 
held a subordinate post more or less executive and 
limited in scope. A subordinate has to exercise, 
discretion which restricts the freedom of his narrative. 

The Emperor graciously complied with a request ! 
made on accepting my post in London, to the effect 
that I might be allowed to pass with my family the ( 
two dead months of the year, both as regards business!] 
and society, which in London occur after the season)' 
and at Christmas, as the health of my wife did not 
allow her to undertake the very trying duties of. 
London life. Thus I was enabled, as soon as I had 
presented my credentials, to take my winter holidays, 
and to proceed to Salzburg, where I had settled my 
family after the eventful days of November. 

From Salzburg T went to Vienna, where I stayed 
at the ‘ Romischo Kaiser,’ the hotel at which I 
resided in 18 GG. With what different feelings did I 
enter it now! The poet Grillparzer was just dead, 
and I was invited to be present at the Requiem Mass 
in the ‘ Micliaelerkirche.’ The seats were all taken, 
and I recognised many faces; but nobody showed the 
slightest inclination to make way for me, so that 
during the ceremony I was standing all the time. 

But this indifference was not without its com¬ 
pensations. I soon afterwards made a tour in the 
north of Italy with my wife and son, and when I 
reached the first Austrian station on my return, I* 
found the Governor of the Tyrol there to receive me., 
It was Count Taaffe, who had come from Innsbruck 
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expressly for the purpose. I have never forgotten 
that kindly act. 

A year later I was Lord Carnarvon’s guest at his 
magnificent country-seat, Highclere. One day, as we 
were taking a walk, we entered a simple little village 
church, in which, however, there was a very handsome 
tomb with this inscription: ‘ He was an honest man 
as far as is consistent with human imperfection.’ This 
original epitaph remained in my memory and was of 
use to me. Fidelity may also be measured by human 
imperfection, and that thought helps one to bear many 
a bitter experience. 

On my return, I found London preparing for the 
great ‘Thanksgiving,’ a ceremony performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in St Paul’s on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’s recovery, in the presence of 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the members of 
Parliament and the .Diplomatic Corps—a ceremony 
whose national and sincerely loyal character was 
shown by the densely crowded streets. 

• Some months later I witnessed an extraordinary 
ceremony of a different kind. The Dowager Lady 
Holland, owner of Holland House, so full of recollec¬ 
tions of Fox, celebrated the marriage of her adopted 
daughter to Prince Aloys Liechtenstein. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Kensington, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales witnessed it. This was the first time since 
the days of James the Second that an English Prince 
wais present at Mass in England. Lord Granvillo 
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said to me when the ceremony was over: ‘ I had my 
eyes on you to see how a good Protestant should 
behave.’ Unusual and remarkable as the event was, 
it was not noticed in the newspapers. Gladstone, who 
was not present, said to me when I expressed my 
surprise at his absence : ‘ If I had come, you may be 
sure there would have been an outcry.’ 

One of my ‘ incorrect proceedings,’ by which I 
emancipated myself from the tradition of my pre¬ 
decessors, was my frequent attendance in England at 
public charity dinners, at which I not only spoke, but 
sometimes presided ; this I did quite at the beginning 
of my mission. If my so doing has exposed me to 
attacks, for reasons too trivial to mention, I have, 
on the other hand, been praised and thanked, and 
not I think undeservedly ; for my presence, as 1 shall 
immediately show, contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the charitable associations whose 
dinners l attended—especially of those whose pros- 
perity benefited my necessitous countrymen. I need 
scarcely add that l did not volunteer to speak at 
these gatherings, as it would have been the height of 
presumption for me to do so, having rarely had the 
opportunity of speaking English, even in conversation. 

I was not quite a novice, for a sympathetic envoy of 
the United States at Vienna, Mr Jay, gave two 
banquets annually in his house, the one on the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the other on Washington’s birthday, at which the 
Chancellor of the Empire had to be present and . 
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to reply. ‘ Jay has trained you,’ said Lady Bloom¬ 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
to mo in London. But the chief merit of my 
oratorical achievements belongs to my friend Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P. He spoke both German 
and English equally well, and he greatly improved 
my speeches. I may add that I had not only a 
tenacious, but also a capacious memory, which rapidly 
assimilated new words and phrases, so that I learned 
a speech by heart with great tin so. 

I had no sooner arrived in London than T was 
invited to the annual dinner of the Gorman Hospital, 
on which occasion my health was proposed. In 
Euglaud it is still the custom to remember pleasant 
things which have happened in the past, a custom 
which has fallen into desuetude elsewhere, and it was 
recollected that when I was Saxon Ambassador I had 
taken part in the foundation of the hospital, and that 
when I was Chancellor I had frequently recommended 
it to the Austrian embassy. My reply was well 
received, and I soon after had the opportunity of 
speaking before an even more illustrious audience. 
King Leopold of the Belgians was in the chair at the 
dinner of the Literary Fund, and on either side of 
him were the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught. I had the honour of supporting the 
Royal chairman. 

My speeches were reported in the papers, and the 
Society of the Friends of Foreigners in Distress next 
applied to me to take the chair at their annual dinner. 
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While fully appreciating their courtesy, I was not' 
unaware that the chief motive of their application was, 
that they thought my being in the chair might act as 
a stimulus on the subscriptions. I did not of course 
dissent from this view; and as the object of the 
charity was an excellent one, I readily gave my 
consent. Everything that is worth seeing is sure 
to bring a large number of spectators in England, 
and an ex-Chancellor of the Austrian empire, who had 
been so much talked about in the newspapers, was an 
attraction. The amount subscribed at the dinner was 
nearly £4000, and although that sum included the 
annual donations, it was greatly above the average. 
In such matters diplomacy in England finds a wide 
and grateful sphere of activity, and T never refused to 
give my services on occasions of this kind. Soon 
after the above dinner, at which I had to speak six times, 
I was invited by a German Society, including some 
Austrians, to preside over a banquet at the Crystal 
Palace, and the result was much more satisfactory 
than it had ever been before. This fete illustrated 
what Prince Bismarck, in his great speech on the 
Polish Question, recently described as a great fault of 
the German nation—their tendency to sink their indi¬ 
viduality and language in those of other nationalities. 
In England especially one often finds a German 
who, after .a few years’ residence, not only prefers to. 
speak English, but attempts to speak German with an 
English accent, and feels offended when an Englishman 
addresses him in German. An Englishman, on the other 
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hand, holds his own language in the highest esteem, and 
even when he speaks French well (as is now more 
frequently the case than formerly), he prefers to carry 
on a conversation in his own language with a 
foreigner who may perhaps speak English less fluently 
than the Englishman does French. I was informed 
that at the meeting of the German society at which 
I was to preside (the .Benevolent German Society), 
it was invariably the custom to speak English, 
although not a single Englishman was present. 
I departed, however, from the usual custom, and, 
after giving the toasts of the Queen and the 1 loyal 
Family in English, J began my principal speech with 
the words: ‘Goehrtc Damon and Herron.’ This 
caused much surprise, but no displeasure. I earnestly 
impressed upon my hearers how wrong it was for a 
great nation that had recently performed such illus¬ 
trious deeds, to be ashamed of its language. ‘ In 
Dresden,’ I said, ‘ there is an English colony; if 
anybody were to propose to it to speak nothing but 
German, he would be laughed at.’ My speech was 
much applauded ; but its immediate effect was that 
one of the members of the society, a man of some 
eminence in the commercial world, answered me in 
very indifferent English. In France, too, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of observing how Germans, even 
after the Franco-German War, became Parisian much 
sooner than Italians or Spaniards, to say nothing of 
the English. This faculty of assimilation to other 
nationalities is nowhere more evident than in Austria. 
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In Hungary the German renounces his hereditary 
name, and becomes a Magyar; in Galicia he becomes *: 
Pole. It is to bo hoped that as a colonist he "will 
keep his national individuality, otherwise it may 
happen in Africa that the Germans will sooner become 
negroes than the negroes Germans. 

I also gave my assistance to a society which had 
hitherto been neglected by the embassy, although it 
was more closely connected to it than the one above 
referred to. This was the Hungarian Society, 
originally founded by the Hungarian Fugitives of 
1849. Its means were so limited that, as a member 
said at its first dinner, which I inaugurated and which 
was followed by many others, people called it the 
* Hungry Society.’ Both my predecessor and my 
successor were Hungarians, but 1 do not think the 
Society will contradict me when I say that is was not at 
its worst when the Austrian Ambassador was a German. 

Among other societies at which I often had 
opportunities of speaking wore the Geographical 
Society, when my speech followed a German lecture 
from one of our Polar explorers; and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which met at Stafford House, on 
which occasion I made a great hit by translating 
Schiller’s verses: 

1 Vor dom Hclaven, wenn or die Kette bricht, 

Vor deni freien Mann erzittero nicht,’ 

as follows: 

‘ Tremble when slaves by force may break the chain, 

Not when by thy baud freedom they regain.’ 
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My reputation as a speaker once nearly placed me 
In an absurd position. I was invited to a banquet at 
the Royal Academy. One of the toasts on such 
occasions was that of the Diplomatic Corps; and I 
had to return thanks, as I had become the second of 
the Ambassadors, and the first, Musurus Pasha, 
seldom or never came. The dinner took place on a 
Saturday, and the only paper with the latest news 
whieli appears in London on a Sunday is the Observer. 
In the morning I received a visit from the Editor of 
the paper, Mr Dicey, with whom I was acquainted. 
He said : ‘ You are going to speak this evening ; can 
I have a copy of your speech ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ it is 

not long, and I have written it down.’ ‘ Then do, 
please, let me make a copy of it.’ I consented with¬ 
out hesitation. The dinner began late ; there were 
several of the usual toasts, but not that of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. Imagine my position! What a god¬ 
send for the comic papers, after Gladstone’s ‘ unspeak¬ 
able Turk,’ to have Roust’s ‘ unspoken speech ! ’ I 
withdrew as soon as possible, and hurried away to the 
office of the Observer, which was still open, although 
it was past midnight. The speech was in type, but 
not yet printed. I succeeded after much trouble in 
having it withdrawn, and I went home greatly relieved. 
I amused some of my colleagues vastly by telling them 
of that ‘ anxious moment; ’ perhaps it would have 
amused them even more if I had found the office closed. 

So I have related some of my doings after all. 
But I have, at least, not betrayed any secrets. 

• von.. 11 


x 



CHAPTEK XLI 

1KR3-188 r » 

MISCElXANIiOllS TIIOUIUITO ON TUB VAST AND TUB PKKHKXT 

Onk of niv London colleagues, who had been ao- 
credited to tin; Court of the Tuileries during the 
Second Empire, told me that Napoleon III once 
said to him : ‘ Un houimc d’Etat est eomme une 
eolonno; taut (|u’elle est dehout, personne ue peut 
mesurer sa grandeur; du moment qu’elle est en bas, 
eliacun peut le fibre.’ The saying is brilliant, but 
will scarcely bear examination, as that which is 
commonly called the greatness of a statesman is not 
like stone or bronze, but is of an elastic material, 
which, while the column stands, is elevated or lowered, 
according to circumstances, by public opinion; while 
as soon as the column falls, everybody is eager to 
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tear off a piece of it before it can be accurately 
measured by history. 

«»*««*« 

The following are some celebrated lines by 
Voltaire: 


• Qui n’a pas 1’ esprit tie son fige, 
l)e son flgc a tous les chagrins. 1 

We might way with equal justice; Qui n’a pas la 
conscience de sa position, u’en a quo les ennuis.’ This 
truth deserves to be recommended to those who once 
were in power and are so no longer. For them, as a 
rule, people may be divided into two classes: the 
malicious anil the awkward: the former are to be 
preferred. There are some pleasing exceptions, which 
however as usual only confirm the rule. 

Claretie gave a capital illustration of this in his 
recent novel: ‘ Monsieur le Miuistre,’ which contains 
the history of a brilliant but short-lived Ministry. 
The once famous and courted Minister enters a 
drawing-room where he sees a man turning away from 
him, and in that man he recognises one of his most 
assiduous suitors in the time of his prosperity. With 
a feeling of indignation which he cannot control, he 
says to him : 1 Monsieur, lorsque j’etais au Miuistore, 
vous etiez tous les jours dans I’antiehambre.’ The 
other replies with the greatest composure: ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, j’y suis toujours.’ I have never received 
such an answer, but I have often guessed it. 
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There is a story of Massimo d’Azeglio having 
noticed after his resignation that somebody had turned 
his back upon him, and saying to his neighbour; 

4 Pouvoz-vous peut-etre me dire quel service j’ai rendu. 
a cet hoinmc ? ’ 

***** 

Napoleon III said to me at Salzburg: 4 Ma 
politique consiste a avoir le moins d’ennemis jmssible.’ 

I have often thought to myself: 4 Ma politique 
aurait dfi consister a avoir le moins d’aniis possible.’ 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage 
of having enemies. Au enemy is in many respects 
more useful than a friend. He is sincere, which a 
friend is not always ; often, indeed, he thinks it his 
duty not'to be so. Our enemy never disappoints us; 
our friend does sometimes. Our enemy is not exact¬ 
ing, while our friend thinks it quite natural to be so. 
Our enemy may possibly be grateful for benefits ; our 
friend does not always consider it necessary to be so. 

At the commencement of my Memoirs I stated 
that although it had been predicted that I would not 
live long, I have with few exceptions survived, often 
by many years, my contemporaries at school and 
at the university. To survive others would be well 
enough, if wo did not also in such cases survive 
ourselves. 


On m’a souvent dit que j’avais de 1’esprit. Si 
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settlement j’avais eu le bou esprit dc ne pas faire des 
sottises ! 


In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ Max Piccolo- 
mini says to his father : 

1 Hadst thou hut thought more highly of mankind, 

Thou wouldst have better acted.’ 


Of myself 1 might say : 

1 Hadst thou but thought more meanly of mankind, 

They would have better used thee.’ 

* * * # * 

While 1 was Ambassador in Paris, an eminent 
republican said of the Franco-German War and its 
disastrous result for France: 4 Ces choses arrivent 
quand il se trouve la un imbecile qui s’imagiue etre la 
Providence,’ to which I could not help replying: 
‘ Mais 11 ’oubliez pas qu’il s’etait trouve sept millions 
d’imbeciles pour lui confier cette mission.’ I was 
reminded of this by the conflict between Spain and 
Germany about the Caroline Islands. This conflict 
refutes the supposition that a Republic makes war 
more difficult. Had Spain been a Republic, she 
would inevitably have become involved in a war the 
consequences of which would have been incalculable, 
as those in power would have been unable to 
moderate outbreaks of popular passion, and Ger¬ 
many would uot have had any consideration for them. 
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Spain owes the favourable issue of that conflict en¬ 
tirely to her Monarchy. 

# « « * * 

1 read a great deal in the papers just now about 
Vienna remaining the capital of the empire, (not merely 
of lower Austria), and about its being thoroughly 
German. But if it is the capital of the empire, it is 
so for all the races of the empire, not only for the 
Germans. One circumstance strikes me as remark¬ 
able. In former days, when one heard as much 
Italian and French spoken in Vienna as German, 
not one of the hotels had a French name. There 
were only such names as ‘ Romischer Kaiser,’ 
‘Erzherzog Karl,’ ‘Stadt Frankfort,’ ‘Osterroichischor 
Hof,’ and ‘ Goldenes Lamm.’ Now that wc want to 
be thoroughly German, we have a ‘ Hotel Imperial,’ 
a ‘Grand Hotel, a 4 Hotel Royal,’ and a ‘ H6tel 
Metropolis.’ 

And although Paris has a 4 Rue de Berlin,’ there 
is in Vienna no 4 Stadt Berlin.’ 


More than once I have heard the remark : ‘ How 
happy you must be to find yourself of use to so many 
people ! ’ Whether I have been of use to many 
people it is for others to decide ; I only know that 
many people have made use of me. 

* * * • « 

I have often been praised for my good temper. 
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I cannot say whether this praise was entirely justified, 
but I have always thought it mere good breeding not 
to let others suffer from our humours and moods. 
Moreover, a good temper gives happiness to our 
friends and anxiety to our enemies, while a bad 
temper makes our friends unhappy and gives our 
enemies unspeakable pleasure. 


END 
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A. 

Imperial Rescript ok thk Gth Octoukr I8G7, to 

CARDINAL RaCSCHKR, IN' UK.PLY TO THK EPISCOPAL 

Address ok thk 28 th Septemhkr. 

1 have communicated to my responsible Ministry thi* address 
sent, to me l>y tlie Archbishops mid l!ishops. 1 appreciate the zeal 
and the well-meaning views which made the Bishops consider it. 
their duty to issue a solemn declaration, as in the years 1849 and 
1861, for the preservation and protection of the Rights of the 
Catholic Church ; hut .1 must regret that instead of supporting the 
earnest endeavours of the Coveruincnt in the important questions 
concerned, and promoting their speedy solution in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, they should have preferred to make the task of the Covern- 
ment more difficult hy publishing an inflammatory address at a 
moment when, as the Bishops themselves justly observe, wo are 
seriously in want of concord, and it is of vital importance not to 
increase the number of occasions of discord and complaint. I trust 
the Bishops will rest assured that 1 shall always know how to 
protect the Church, but I also trust that they will remember that T 
have duties to fulfil as a Constitutional sovereign. 
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B. 

Despatch from Count Beust to Count Trauttmannk- 

DORFF ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Vienne, le 2 Juiliet 1869. 

Pendant les premiers temps de votre siyour a Rome vous avez 
pu uonstater a diiturontes reprises des dispositions plus conciliantes do 
la part du Saint-Siege i\ lYgard du (lou vernrmnnt Imperial et Royal. 
Quclques indices permettaient a Votre Excellence de croirc que le 
Saint-Pern, aussi bion quo Ses premiers Conseillers, comnien^ait h 
appreeier plus justement la situation de l’Eiupire austro bongrois ct 
les causes des dissideuees fadieuscs qui s’etaient produites dans le 
courant de l'annee 186s, 

Nous avons accuoilli cos syiuptutiics avoc uno satisfaction sincere, 
et nous nous sommes e llbrccs de favorLser par notre attitude le devo- 
loppement des tendanees que Votre Excellence nous rigualait. 

D upres vos dernier* rapports eependaut il se serait produit une 
espeeo de temps d arret dans l’amelioratioii progressive de nos rela¬ 
tions avee le Saint-Siege. Uno eireonslance recent© -1’incident de 
Linz—a surlout eontribue si, reveillcr los ancieiuies susceptibilites 
et a susc.itor do liouvcllcs detainees a regard des intentions du Gou- 
verneinent Imperial et Royal. 

<1 ni diyii trausmis a Votre Excellence les informations neces- 
sairos pour retablir les faits sous leur vrai jour, en ce qui concern© 
le cas special que jo viens de citer. Mais je crois qu’il lie sera pas 
inutile, a eette occasion, de reirionter plus haut et d’examiner ici, 
a un point do vue general, les causes de nos ditiicultes avec 1© Saint- 
Siege. Cot examen nous couduira peut-ctre a trouver 1c tnoyen, sin on 
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d’arriver k une entente, du moins d’aplanir quelques mis des obstacles 
qui s’opposent k l’etablissement d’uu dtat do choses plus satisfaisant. 

H me parn.it d’abord indispensable, de je.ter un coup d’ftnl retro- 
spectif sur le pass*? si nous voulons nous rendre un eompto exact des 
faits qui se sent accornplis de nos jours. 

Vers la seconde moitid du dernier siecle il s’est produit dans 
tons les Stilts civilises une tendance manifesto a dmancipor le pou voir 
civil de la dependance du pouvoir religious. L’Antriclie no pouvait 
se soustraire a l’inlluence d’un mouve.ninntaussi fort ct aussi repandu. 
l)e la naquit. le systfcme conuu gdnerulement sous le nom de Jo- 
sephisine. Cette designation n’est pas entiorcnient justifido aux yeux 
de 1’histoire, puisquo l’Emporour Joseph 11 ’a pas, k vrui dire, erdd ce 
systemo, liien qii'il en ait dtd, sans contredit, le reprdseutant le plus 
dnergique et qu’il l’ait applique dans une mesure ddpassnnt peut- 
etre les horne.s voulues. La verity nous impose le devoir de recon- 
uaitre quo. ce Moimrque, anime des lneilleurcs intentions, n’a fait quo 
se confornie.r, en les mettant en pratique sur une plus vaste dchello, 
h des prineipes ddja introduits dans le Couvernernent par I'illustro 
Impiiratriee Maric-Tlierese et memo par le pore de eette Souveraine, 
l’Enqiereur Charles V1. 

L’elan fougueux du regno, de Joseph IT, comme il en arrive sou- 
vent des riiouvements progresses qui lie. savent. jias se maitriser, fut 
suivi d’une sortc de reaction. Sous les Empereurs Leopold I] et 
Francois ], les lois de lour preddeesseur furont eonsiderabJoment 
adoucies dans la pratique, ct ees Monarques eboreborent a dtablir aussi 
de meilleures relations avee 1’Eglise. JVlais,e.n soimne, ils no laisserent 
pas cbranler le principe de la tutelle do l’Mtat sur Ins affaires eccld- 
siastiques. Co principe repondait, en eflbt, trop bicn a la base auto¬ 
crat ique et bureaucratique sur laquello le (louverimiuent des Etats 
autrichiens dtait alors constitud, pour (ju’on osAt. arrucher c(!tte pierre 
fondanientale do l’ediiice. 

On no pouvait nier cepcndarit que la legislation autrichicnne de 
cette dpoque ne fut en contradiction llngrantc avec certains dngmes 
de 1’Eglise catheliquc. Les dilficult.es causce.s par cct dtat de choscs 
devinrent de plus en plus fachouses et sensiblcs dans la pratique, 
depuis l’dlan impriind aux iddes catholiqucs dans toute 1’Allenmgne 
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4 la suite du conflit do Cologne. Cc fut surtout le Chaneelier d’etat 
Prince Metternich qui proclama liautcnient pendant los demifcres 
amides du regno de Francois T et tout le regne de Ferdinard I, que 
les choscs no pouvaieut plus inarclier ainsi, et qu’il fall ait t ftcher de 
conulure la paix avee l’Fgliso catliolique sur le terrain des principes. 
Le Prince fit dc noinbreuses tenatives pour convertir 4 ses iddes les 
homines d’etat places 4 cAtr de lui 4 la tote des affaires, etlesamcner 
4 consentir 4 un couipromis dquitablo avec Rome. Mais ces efforts 
eehoutirent ton,jours centre une opposition qui roncontrait dans ee 
temps un appui tres-vif inenie parmi certains dignitaircs de l’Eglise, 
cloves dans l’esprit du systeme de la tutelle exercee par l’Etat. 

Cette importante question resta ainsi on suspens jusqu’uu moment 
oil eclata le mouvemeut de 18-18. 

l)cs qn’on vimlait introduire dans toutes les spheres de la vie 
publiquf le principe de la liherte d'action, il deveuait impossible de 
laisser a I’Kglise eatholi(|ue smile ses lisieres. Avee i’etablissemcnt 
d’un regime eonsliiutiomiel, quel qu’il fut, devait tomberde lui-memc 
le systeme de romnipoteuee de I'M tat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise. 

Ce fait et le eliaugcment survenu dans l’etat de eboses lie furent 
pas meeonnus par les homines qui etaienL alors nu pouvoir. Lorsque 
l’n'iivre tenlee par I'Assembled (life constituanl.e a Krenisier eut 
cchoude, ladiarte ocfroycc dn Mars 1 184!) qui sVnsuivitconthitJen 
oj(position 4 toutes les traditions reruos jusqn’a cette eporjue, la re- 
eonnaissaiice formelle du principe de la liherte de i’Kglise eatlio- 
liqui!. 

Cost done un fait histnrique incontestable que les catholiques 
on Antriche sent redevables au principe constitutioimel seul d’etre 
afiraneliis des entraves inqidt,antes qu'iuiposait a leurs consciences 
l’iiifluciiee souveiit fort efeiidue que I’litat exei\*ait sur les affaires de 
l’Eglise. On aurait du sc souvenir do cette eireonstancc 4 Rome 
lorsque, dans une allocution donf nous rogrettous encore l’eflet, notre 
Constitution flit l’objeet d’line eniidamnation aerimoiiieuse. 

Pevelopper les germes reiiferiii< ! s dans la Constitution de 1849 
dtait une tuehe ardue, digue d’oeeuper les meilleurs esprits. Onavait 
4 eboisir entro deux systemes differents pour arriver 4 ee but. 11 
titait possible: 
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(1) aoit d’abolir los lois et ordonnanccs existantcs qui no s’ajus- 
taient plus au nouvcl ordre de choses, do la fo<;on qu’ello.s avaient 
dtd dmises, c’est-i-dire par le simple exercicc du pouvoir legislatif. 

(2) soit de oonclure avee le Saint-Siege uu arrangement formel, 
tel qu’un Concordat donnant aux reformos prqjetees le caractcre d’un 
acte synallngmatique. 

II cst hors de doute que le premier de ees deux inodes de pro- 
ceder aurait. et.e non seule.ment le plus simple mais aussi le plus eon- 
forme aux principcs constitutionnels. 

Kn eflet, ceux-ui, land is qu’ils reconnaissont uu partage des pou- 
voirs publics outre le Mouurque et los Corps representatifs de la 
nation, oxehiont entiereineiit tout ingd.rence d’une Puissance etrangere 
dans les afliiires qui soul du ressort de la legislation intdrieure. 

C’est. par re motif que, dans presque tous les cas ou les Concor¬ 
dats out etc conelus avee Home par des Utats regis dans des formes 
constitutionelles, les stipulations convenues out etc inises en vigueur 
au moyeu d'ordonuancos speeiales, issues de l’autorite legislative 
agissant dans la plenitude de son indepoudanco. Souvent memo ces 
ordonnanees, eoinme les artieles organiques en I 1 'ranee, out die redi¬ 
gees dans mi esprit fort diderent de celui qui avait preside aux 
arrangements quVllos etaient destinees a mett-ro en execution, et olios 
no s’y adaptaiout qu’au moyen d’une interpretation taut soit. peu 
forcee. 

Au eomnieneemeiit on parut reconnaicro en Autriche la verite 
des inaximes que jo vices domineer. Ou regia d’aliord par des or 
doiinances, dont quelques-unos sent, encore a present en vigueur, les 
nouvelles relations qu’il s’agissait d'etablir outre 1’Ktat e.t, l’Eglisc; 
ee ne fut qu’a niesuix; (ju’on s’eloignait davautage de 1’idee de gou- 
verner scion les formes eonstituliouelles qu’il s’opera un changcment 
dans les vues et qu’on cutra dans d'autres voies. 

II est positif qu'au moment memo de la mission confide a Mon- 
seigneur Hauseller, alors qu’il net-ait qu’Eveque, de Layout, mission 
qui eonduisit k la negoeiation du Conoordat, le Oouvernoment, Im¬ 
perial ne pensait pas encore a conelurc une transaction d une telle 
importance. II ne sougeait, a eetle epoque, qu a etablir une entente 
avee le Saint-Siege au sujet de la legislation nmtrimouialc. Ce ne 
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fut quo peu h peu, au fur et a incsure de longues ndgociations qui 
s'ensuivircnt, qu’on en arriva k rfSunir la matiere ctendue qui forma 
l’objct du Concordat. 

II n’est pint dans notre intention de nous livrer ici k une critique 
detailldc de cot Acte. Cornmc toute npuvrc huniaine, il porte l’em- 
preinte de 1’cpoque ou il fut conyu. En 1855 l’Autriche etait un 
Ktat forteinont centralis^, regi par un pouvoir absolu. Une volontd 
unique y faisait la loi et n’etait souniise qu’au coutrOle exercd par 
les influences nioinenUnices de la situation. On no pcut s’etonner 
quo le Chef do la Catliolieito ayant a traitor aveo un Couverneinent 
ainsi coristituc, iiit eliorclie non seulemont a procurer a ses fideles en 
Autriche une position qui les mit li l’abri d'une tutcllo vexatoire 
de la bureaucratic, niais aussi a aequorir pour l’Eglise tous les 
privileges <jui, scion les decisions du Concilc de Trento, lui appar- 
tenaient de droit nu sein de cot lltat feodal qui precisemcnt reposait 
stir le prineipe du privilege, mais qui, dans l’Ktat moderne, avaicnt 
perdu, depiiis plus d’un sieelo, lour raison d'etre. 

Ainsi quo je l’ai fa it. ressnrtir avant, il faut toujours, pour com- 
pi-endre l’origine et la ported du Concordat, de 1885, se rappeler les 
idces de centralisation dominant alors a la suite des evdieinents de 
18 tS, tendances qui, a l'heure qti’il est, coiuptent encore de nombreux 
partisans it qui a ectte t'poquu-h), (/mix /'rx/toir de consolidrr hi cen- 
trulUa/ion pur mu• rourrnt ration rrnforrfe dn pouvoir relh/ieux, xe 
pri'lniiiut a un pnrUuje. qui, loin dr. la fortifier, derail Haffaihlir. C’est 
ainsi quo s’oxpliquont les suecos obtenus alors par ia Cour de Rome. 
Eli diet, le Saint-Siege conscnt.it bien vis-a-vis du pouvoir civil k 
quclques concessions qui no manquent pas de valour ct qu’on fit 
sonner tros-liaut. a Rome. IV co nomlirc est le droit de nomination 
a la plupnrt des hautes dignites ecclcsiastiqites. Mais, a cdti< de ces 
dispositions, le Concordat en contient une aerie d’autres, assurant aux 
Eveques et. au Olerge on general line position exeeptionelle qui les 
place au droit comnnin. 

T1 faut enfin reniarquor que lc Concordat ('■tait, en somme, loin, 
d’etre coiu;u dans 1’esprit qui avait dicta la Constitution de 1849, et 
qu’il rdpondftit plutot ii la pensee d’une religion dominante d’une 
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religion d’etat qui est en contradiction avec toutes les iddes modemcs 
de liberty constitutionellc. 

Ces ddfauts de la situation erode par le Concordat apparurent 
encore d’une manic re. plus dclatanto k ]’occasion de la loi sur lcs 
manages publico bientfit aprds. II s’y reneontre des dispositions 
dont l’cxpdrience lit ressortir des effets souvcnt durs et vexatoires. 
Aussi vit-on, dfes cct instant, augmenter considerablcinent lo mauvais 
effct produit ddj& sur l’opinion publi<jue on Autriche par la conclu¬ 
sion du Concordat. 

Cot Actc, loin do pouvoir done (it re considdrd com mo une 
application impartialo du principe inaugurd en 1849, do l’Eglise 
libre dans l’Etat libre, n’a etc conclu qu’i l’avantago exclusif d’une 
des parties et dans des conditions intinieinont lidos h 1’existence 
d’une cortaine forme, do Couvemme.nt en Autriche. C’est lit ce qui 
constituait le ddfaut principal et la faiblesse d’une. wuvre dont 
1’existence nieme devait se trouvor menaede du moment oil cltangcrait 
la situation en vuc de laquclle elle avait dte erdde. 

Cette vdrite s’e.st fait sentir des le rdtablissement d’une rdgime 
constitutionnel on Autriclie. Ddja en 1862 et 18G3 nous voyons& 
Rome un ndgoeiat.enr antricliien travaillant !i obtonir dos modifications 
cssentielles au Concordat. IVlallieurouscment, les esperanees qui se 
rattacliaieut a cotte ndgoeiat ion, entamde certainoment dans un esprit 
de parfaite moderation, n’en restaient pas moins illusoires. 

Cet dtat de clioses se traina ainsi pdnibleinont jusqu’aux dvdne- 
mentsde 18. r >0, qui firent entrer dans une phase nouvelle la question 
des relations de 1’Etat avec l’Egliso. 

II dtait dvident aux yeux do tout vrai patrioto quo l’existcuec 
de l’iitat no pouvait plus dtre assurde que si on ontrepronait sa re- 
gdndration complete au nioyen des libcrtds constitutionolles les plus 
dteridues. Favorise.r le libre ddveloppement de toutes les forces vives 
de la nation devint, en consequence, le principe fondainental du 
Gouvernement. 

On doit regretter que 1’lSpiscopat autrichicn et les rapports 
adressds au Saint-Sidge n’aieut pas tenu un juste compte de la force 
d’impulsion irrdsistible qui produisait les changemonts survenus en 
Autriche. Cette erreur fit naturellement naitre aussi a Rome plus 
. VOL. II Y 
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d’une appreciation erronnce. Hi les orgnncs do l’Eglise avaient oora- 
pris qu’cn face d’un changcmcnt total dc systeme, fruit da la plus 
impericuse necessite, il tie pouvait plus etrc question de tenter dea 
efforts infructucux alin de sauver dcs privileges frappes de caducite, 
niais qu'il s'agissait de faire tourncr autant que possilile au profit de 
1’Eglise catlioliquo lc nouvel ortlre de clioses, ainsi que, par example 
le elerge beige 1’avait si bien cotupris en acceptant la Constitution 
de 1831, ils naunuout, sans doute, pas oppose aux reformes projetdea 
cette resistance opiniutre qui lour a fait rcprocher d’etre les anto- 
gonist.esde 1'orgaiiisation eonstitutionelle de la Monarchic. Cost ce 
roproclie qui rend aujourd’liui si difficile la position du elerge et 
qui, au grand regret du Oouverneinent Imperial et Royal, envenime 
ties eomplieations souveut peu importautes en ellos-inenies et con- 
ccrnunt tie siuqdes questions de detail. 

Ce <|ui precede explique en pirtie comment l’intervention du 
Saint-Hiege a pu, malheiireuseiuent, plus d’une fois aigrir les eonllits, 
au lieu de les apaiser. Nous ue voulons, d'ailleurs, accuser ici per- 
sonne. Notre seul but cst d'examiner imparl ialement la situation et 
d’introduire la sonde dans la plaie, alin de trouver, si e’est possible, 
un inoyen de la guerir. Nous cherclions, avant tout, a. coneilicr, ot 
nous nous esti morions lieurenx si nous parveuions a retablir, do part 
et d'autre, ties relations sinon satisfaisantes, du iiioins (olerables. 

Coniine nous venous tie le dire, le luainticn du Concordat, dans 
le sens oil il avail etc eonclu en 18, r ). r >, etait devenu pour It; Gouver- 
lienicnt Imperial et Royal unt; impossibilite tie la nature la plus 
absolue. Contre un fait aussi incontestable il est oiseux d’opposer 
des arguments Ids quo eeux aux quels on a souvent reeours, tantOt 
en alleguant le earactore bilateral tie eette transaction, tantdt en 
rendnut responsebles de ce qui s’est passe eerlaines individualitds 
parnii les litmunes places a la direction ties affaires. Du moment ou, 
par suite du retablisscnient de la Constitution en Hongrie, tout ce 
pays, sans so mett l e en opposition avee l’Episeopat, se refusait & re- 
connaitre la validite du Concordat, il n’etait plus possible de soutenir 
la these eoutraire dans la partie oeeidentale de la Monarchie ou 
l’agitation contrc le Concordat existait dans des proportions beau- 
coup plus intouscs. Memo un Ministcre compose des chefs les plus 
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marquants du parti dit clerical ou rcactionnaire aurait btii tout aussi 
■pou capable d’apporter cn cela un changcment a l’etat do el loses quo 
les homines actuellement au pouvoir. 

Quelque douloureux qu’il puisse etre pour la Cour de Home 
d’entendrc ces paroles, nous lie pouvons dlssiniuler les verites 
suiv antes: 

Les stipulations les plus ossontielles du Concordat sont dovcnucs 
inexbeti tables en Autriclic, la position privilegibe quo cot Acte aceor- 
dait au clergb lie pout plus lui otro coiiservcc et olio no fcrait desor- 
xnais que lui nuire; enlin, il cst illusoirc d’espbrer quo cet btat de 
ehoses no soit quo passager et puisse etre modifib par un cUangemeut 
de Minis tore. 

Le Couvenicnient Imperial et Royal ost loin do eliercher lalutto 
avec 1’ltglise ; il appello, au contraire, de tous ses vmux uno entente. 
Au milieu des ditlicultbs dont il est assailli, son caline et son im¬ 
partiable no so sont jamais dementis. 11 a domic a tous les partis 
des conseils de prudence et do moderation, et il a toujours tenu a se 
rbsei-ver la possibility d'btublir a l avenir de meilleures relations avec 
la Cour de Rome. 

On pout trouver la jireuve de ce quo j’avauec dans le double 
fait que le Couvernement Imperial et Royal s’est soigneusement 
abstenu de se prononcor sur la (]ucstion de la validilb du Concordat 
dans son ensemble, et qu’il a montrb uno grande reserve precisbuient 
dans les questions qui out provoque le plus d’irritation a Rome, 
e’est-a-diro les reformes apportbes aux lois sur le manage et sur 
l’enseigncmenl. 

Si l’on admet que les circonstances, ainsi que les maximes dont 
elles avaient anicnb l’adoption, no porniottniont plus au Couvcruo- 
ment de continuer a se placer au point de vue exclusif de 1’Ktat 
catholiquc, et qu’il btait oblige, au contraire, de eonformer sa legisla¬ 
tion au principc de I’bgalitb des cultes devaut la loi, ou doit rendre 
au Cabinet Imperial la justice de reconnaitre qu’il s’est ellbrce do 
manager autant que possible les intbrets catlioliqucs. 

En ce qui conecmc les lois sur lo manage, personne n’ignore 
qu’une fraction tres-influente de nos Corps rbprbsentatifs s’etait pro- 
nonebe en favour de l’introduction du manage civil obligatoire. 
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M6me beaucoup d’hotnmes appartenant au parti le plus imbii dies 
iddes catholiques pcnsaieut que cette institution offrait le seul moyen 
de rdsoudre la difficulty et d’dviter des conflits avec l’^glise. Cepend- 
ant des autorites dont le Gouvemement croyait devoir tenir oompte 
se prononccrent. en sens inverse, et de nianiero k donner la prdfdrence 
au manage civil subsidiaire. 

Ce n’ost pas parco qu’il partageait cette opinion quo le Gouver- 
nenient se pronon^a pour 1’adoption d’un projet de loi coiuju dans le 
sens quo je viens d’indiquer. Mais, aprcs ce qui s’utait passe, il n’eu 
fut. que plus penibleinent surpris de voir l’Kpiscopat coimnencer pnr 
des lettres pastorales et, d’autres manifestations un combat qui devait 
uialhenreuseinent aboutir a des resultats tels que ceux que nous 
voyons sc produirc, a notre regret, dans l’incident de l’Rveque de 
Linz. 

En ce qui concerne la loi sur ronseignemont, il faut rernarquer, 
avaut tout, que ces nouvelles dispositions legislatives adniettent par- 
faitenieut la creation et l'cxixteiico d’denies ayaut un caractcre con- 
fessionel. Le elerge catliolique peut, de nidme (jue les lai'ques. pro¬ 
filer de ces dispositions et en retirer pour la foi catholique des 
advantages precious. Si on jetto un coup d’u'il sur les resultats 
obtenus dans des cireoustanucs analogues en France, on Belgique et 
dans les provinces rbenanes, si on considcrc, en outre, lesj ressources 
abondiintes dont dispose 1’Rpiscnpat en Autriche, on doit s’etonner 
qu’il ne se soit pas oinpard de suite avec empi'cssemcnt des facilites 
qui lui sont accorddes a cot egard. Elies permettraient cci’tes a 
l’ltglise catliolique de s’assurer une influence propre k la dedoiuniagcr 
.•implement do la perle cpi’clle dprouve en dtnnt privee de sa position 
privildgide. 

Memo si on ne vent pas faire entrer en ligne de coropte de seui- 
blables avantages, il n’on reste pas mains incontestable que la nouvelle 
legislation sur ronscignoment est loin d’avoir etc conquo dans un 
esprit systenmtiquomont hostile a 1’Egliso catliolique. Elle precise, 
il est vrai, d’avantage la part qui doit revenir a l’Etat dans la sur¬ 
veillance des denies, et elle restreint l’influence directo exerede parle 
elerge aux inatiercs qui sont de son veritable ressort, e’est-iedire 
l’enseignement de. la religion. Mais il ne depend que du clergd de 
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conserver par une attitude habile une influence considerable, prin- 
cipalement sur les ecoles populaircs. On n’a pas, on eft'et, enlev4 
entiferement b, ces demieres, coinuie on le pretend sou vent a tort, leur 
caractere confessionel. On a seulement assure leur devcloppement 
progressif et leur amelioration, en tenant coniplc avoe soin de toutes 
les conditions tl’une saine morale. 

Nous eroyons avoir trace ainsi avec une exacte impartiality' le 
tableau de ce qui s’est fait jusqu’ici. T1 me restc maintenant a exa¬ 
miner encore une question. 

Est-ee qu’unc entente est possible entre le Gouvcmement Imperial 
et Royal aetucl et le Saint-Siege, lorsqu’ils sont l’un et l’autre places 
& des points de vuc aussi divergents, et separes par des questions de 
priucipe aussi importaut.es 1 

Nous n’hesitons pas a rdpondre par I'ailiruiative: toutefois, ce 
riisultat no saurait etre, atteiut qu’h une premiere condition. 

On doit avant tout se decider a Rome it lie plus regarder 
l’Autridio coniine 1111 pays predestine a servir les vues du Saint- 
Sii'go; il faut dorenavant placer l’Empiro austro-hongrois sur la nieuie 
lignequed’ftutres Etatsconstitutionnels mod ernes, et nc pas demander, 
par consequent, au (louvernement Imperial et Royal dose plier b 
des exigences qu’on ne sougerait pas a imposer a des pays tels que 
la France ou la Uelgique, parce qu’on sait d’avanco que de pareilles, 
pretentions n’y reeontreraient (juo des refus et lie ferment que coiu- 
proiuottre inutilemeut le Haint-Siege. 

Ce qui a pu litre dans d’autres pays, sans amener pour eela 
de rupture avec Rome, doit aussi etre possible en Autriehe. Telle 
est la premiere regie fondamcutalc dont le Gouveriicuient aussi bien 
que la nation est resolu a lie point se departir. 

Je ne discouviens pas qu’ii pourra encore s’ecouler quelquc temps 
avant qu’on admette ii Rome cette verity: dans une mesure sufKsante 
pour permettre d’en retirer quelque fruit. On y aimera mieux, 
peut-etre, tergiverser encore, se maintenir sur le terrain de certains 
points de droit fonnels et protester contre ce qu’on appellc des in¬ 
fractions aux engagements contractus. On peut assuremeut, de cette 
faqon, prolonger la lutte el suscitcr maint embarras au Gouverncment 
Imperial et Royal. Mais, en reality*, on fera surtout ainsi un tort 
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immense aux interets de l’Eglise catholique clans la Monarchic austro- 
hongroise. On devrn finir par sc rendre aux lemons ameres de 
l’expciriencc, et il faudra bien en revenir au point de depart que je 
vicns d’indi(|uer plus liaut coniine lc seul qui puisse etro raisonnable- 
mcnt adopt*'. 

Nc vaudrait-il done pas mieux prendre dfes-a-pr&scnt unc d<5, 
termination cnergiqne et mettro ainsi le Gouvememcnt Imperial et 
Royal a memo d’offirir ;t l’Eglise catholique la plcine et entifere 
jouissance des droits et des libertcs dent ellc a besoin pour accomplir 
sa divine mission ct que nul no songeruit alors a lui oolites ter 1 

La Constitution de Dccembre 1867, oontre laquellelc Saint-Siege 
a love si vivement la voix, contient toutes les dispositions qui en 
1849 ont etc accueillies a Rome avec une veritable join, et qui ont 
tftd acclamccs jmr tous les eatlioliques autrichieus coniine une cliarte 
d’afTmuchisscment qui les iiberait du joug du Joscphinisme. 

Les trois grands posfulats de l’Eglise catholique : 

1. la libertc des rapports entre les Evcqnes et le Saint-Siege, 

2. la libertc des rapjiorts outre les Eveques et leurs dioeesains 
en niiitieres de foi; enfin, 

3. la protection et la conservation des biens eeclesiastiques, 
se trotivent acluelleinent aceordes dans 1’Empire austro-liougrois et 
entoures de garanties eonstitutiouelles. 

Si oette senionee deposce dans nos institutions n’a pas porte 
jusqu’iei d’aussi lieumix fruits qu'on etait en droit de 1’cspcrer, il 
faut sen prendre uniquement a l’inllucnce faeheuse de eettc preven¬ 
tion qui fait persi'vercr dans une fausso voie, lorsqu’on y est engage, 
par lnalheur, au lieu de cherehor une autre et lueilleure issue. 

Les difficult.es eoutre iesquelles lc Concordat s’est lieurte ne 
prouvent nullemcnt que la libertc de l’Eglise catholique ne puisse 
pas prosperer dans notre pays. Mais je le rcpele, qu’on ne s’y 
meprenne pas, et qu’on sache bien que nous entendons parler d’une 
veritable libertc d’action et non pas du liiainticn dc doctrines in¬ 
compatibles avec le dcveloppement de l’Etat et d’une valcur qui doit 
dosormais etre asses problcmatique, memo aux yeux de la Cour de 
Rome. 

Se les cflorts de l’Eglise catholique se portaient dans cette dime- 
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tion le Gouvemement irait avec empressement an devant de ses 
voeux : il considererait counni; un devoir saere d’appuyer avec aide 
l'Eglise dans 1’iiccomplissciiicnt de sa tfielie et d’ecarter les obstacles 
et les prdjugiSs qui entmvent son action. Daus I'etat de clioses actual 
le Gouverncment est, au contraire, paralyse dans ses meilleurs inten- 
, tions et il doit rester spectateur d’un eombat qui, quel quo soit son 
denouement, ne pourra jamais avoir des suites salutaires. 

Un cliangenicnt dans l’atlitude de l’Episcopat autrioliien serait 
le premier pas desirable vers une amelioration de la situation. Nous 
croyons no pas nous tromper en prdsuinant que les i^veques different 
sous plus d’un rapport dans lours appreciations. Nous en voyons 
qui appartiennent par leurs sympathies au parti de l’opposition 
politique et qui so laissent souvent entralner k faire, en vertu de 
lour position oflicicllc, des demarches que nous ne saurions y trouver 
profi tables. 

D’autres exaltcs dans leur croyance font beaucoup do mal par 
leur exageration, sans qu’on puisso toutefois rdvoquer en doutc ni la 
sincerite de lours convictions ni la loyuuto de lours intentions. Avec 
ces deux fractions do l’Episooput il sera, sans doute, diflieile d’arrivor 
a un compromis. Par contre, nous avons do fortes raisons de croire 
que la plus grande partic des Eveques eonqirend maintenant qu’e.n 
persistant dans la voie d’uno resistance implacable on no saurait 
arriver h de bons resultats. Si l’attitudo do cos Prclats ne tomoigno 
pas encore plus ouvertomeut d’une pareillc persuasion, e’est d’abord 
a cause de leur dcsir tres-Jegitime de ne point dcvoilorles dissidences, 
et puis paree qu’ils eraignent. peut-etre do s’attirer un desaveu. Nous 
ne croyons pas nous abuser en supposant que plusieurs Eveques 
s’estimeraient heureux de pouvoir abandonner avec honneur line 
position qui devient tous les jours moins tenable. Quolques-uns 
d’entre eux, et des plus eminents, sont des homines infiiiiuiciit trop 
ilclaircs pour ne pas sentir la neccssite do prendre a temps les inesures 
opportuncs qui peuvent rend re en Autriclic la paix k l’Eglise et 
prdvenir les consequences incalculables qu’entrainorait la prolongation 
des conflits actuals. 

Si on ne veut pas a Rome fermcr les yeux a l’tlvidence, si on ne 
s’y refuse pas k voir la situation sous ses vruics couleurs, on devra 
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s’appliquer avaut tout a donner un appui effioace A la fraction 
moddrde dc l'ltpiscopat autrichien. 

Amener le Saint-Siege u no penetrer de ces id4es et de cette 
conviction doit 6tre la t&che principnle de tout bon patriote auquel 
les circonstances pcrmettent de faire entendre sa voix k Rome aveo 
quelque suoces. : 

C’est aussi vers ce but quo dnivent tendre tous les efforts de 
Votre Excellence ; ct en retmqunt, comme jo l’iii fait, un tableau exact' 
de la situation, des causes qui Tout anioxuSc et des nioyens de reuiddier 
A certains de ses maux, j’espfcre avoir fourni quelques donndcs utiles. 

Vouillez faire vuloir aupres de Son Eminence le Cai dinal-Senr&aire 
d’Etat toutes les considerations que j’oi ddveloppees, et no negligez 
aucun moyen pour rend re le Saint-Port! aiusi que ses principaux 
Conseillcrs accessible aux vues qui sont exposces daus la present 
depGche. 

Recovez, et<;. 


(signd) Bhukt. 
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c. 

Despatch to Prince Mktternich relative to the 
Franco-German War. 

Copie d’un dcpeche au Prince de Mettemich k Paris, on date 
Vienne, le 11 Juillet 1870. 

Ma lettre du 9 vous a deju indique quel est notre point do vue 
dans la question espagnole et le langage que vous avez k tenir a 
Paris. La gravity toujours cioissante de la situation me fait un 
devoir de revenir encore aujourd’hui Hur ce sujet, afin de bien prdciser 
ma pensce et de vous mettre a tneine de 1’iuterprotcr. 

La seule communication oflieiolle que m’ait faitle chargd d’aflaires 
de France est cello dont parle ma dcpcche ostensible de ce jour. Je 
dois rendre au I)uc de Grainont la justice qu'il ne reclame de nous 
dans cettc piece qu'un concours diplomatique sur lequel il peut 
entiferement compter et dont nous lui avons deja donne des 
temoignages. 

Mais, apriis s’etre acquittc de cette communication, le Marquis 
de Cazaux a ajoute que, par suite dc lettres particulicres qu’il avait 
rogues du Due de Gramont,' il so croyait autorise a in’entretonir ‘ aea- 
demiquement ’ do la question dc guerre. ‘ Notes bien,’ a-t-il dit, 

1 qu’A cot egard je n'ai pas a vous parler au norn de mon Gou verne- 
ment.’ 

Malgre ce pr&unbule, j’ai vu clairement que M. de Cazaux dtait 
charge de Bonder le terrain et de s’assurcr si notre concours n’iruit 
I* 8 au-delk d’une action diplomatique dans le cas ou la guerre 
vieadrait k delator entre la Fiance et la Prusse. Les insinuations 
■d» $l- do Cazaux trouvent d’ailleurs leur commcntaire dans le lan- 
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gage moins ambigu qui vous a tenu par M. Ollivier, auSsi bien 
que par ]e Due de Gramont. 

II est important qu’il n’y ait point de malentendu sur ce point 
entre nous et le Gouvernement frangais. 

Je tiens surtout k co que l’Empereur Napoleon ct ses ministres 
ne se fassent pas 1’illusion de croire qu’ils peuvont nous entrainer 
simplement k leur gre au-delk de ce que nous avons promis et 
nu-delk de la limite qui nous est tracee par nos intdrets vitaux 
aussi bien que par notre situation matdrieilc. 

Parlor avec assurance, ainsi que l’aurait fait, selon vos rapports, 
le Due de Gramont dans le conseil des ministres, du corps d’obscr- 
vation que nous placerions en ISolioine, e’est pour le moins s'avancer 
bien hardiment. Rien n’autorise le Due k compter sur uno mesure 
paroille de notre part, et la lay auto nous impose le devoir de ne pas 
laisser le Gouvernoment frnngais faire entrer cette eombinaison 
dans ses calculs. 

Le soul engagement que nous avons eon tract o reciproquement 
consistc a ne pas nous entendre avec unc puissance tierce k l’insu 
I’un de l’autrc. Get engagement, nous le tiendi-ous scrupuleuscment, 
ainsi quo Jo vous le disais dans rna lettre du 9, et la Prance peut, 
eu consequence, etre parfaitement sure que nous ne nouerons derriere 
son dos aucune negociation avec la Prusse ni avec uno autre 
puissance, ce qui est pour elle, en cas de guerre, uno garantie 
importante de securite. Nous nous declarons cn out re lmutement 
les sineeres amis do la France, et le concours de notre action diplo¬ 
matique lui est entierement acquis. Cost lk uu second point qui 
n’est pas a dedaiguer, mais e’est k cela seul que se lioment nos 
engagements positifs. 

Le cas de guerre a bien etc discute dans des pourparlers. Toute- 
fois, rien n’a cte arrPtc, et memc si on voulait donner une valour 
plus reelle aux projets restes a l’dtat d’cbauche et qui, ne l’oublions 
pas, avaieut pour but dcclard non les preparatifs d’une guerre, mais 
le nmiutien de la paix, ainsi qu’aux observations ^changes, on ne 
saurait en tirer la consequence que nous serions tenus k une demon¬ 
stration armee des qu'il convient k la France de nous le demander. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeller qu’en examinant les dventUaUtes 
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de guerre nous avons toujours declare que nous nous ongagerions 
volontiers k entrer activenient en scfene si la Bussie prennit le parti 
de la Prusse, mais que si celle-ci seule etait en guerre avee la France, 
nous nous rdservions le droit de rcster neutres. 

J’admettais bien et j'adinots encore que telles circoustances peu- 
vent se presenter ou notre inti?ret memo nous coimuandcrait do sortir 
d‘une attitude de stricte neutral ite, mais je me suis toujours posi- 
tivement refuse k contracter, sous ee rapport, un engagement. J’ai 
revendique alors, eomine je revendique maintenont, uno entiero 
liberte d’actiou pour l’empire austro-liongrois, et si j’ai mainteuu 
avec fermete co point quand il s’agissait de signer un traiti? d’allianee, 
je dois moins quo jamais me considt?rer coniine ayant les mains liecs 
aujourd’hui oil un traite n’a pas etc coticlu. 

Cette argumentation mo parait elaire et irrefutable. Je no 
conccvrais pas que l’Empereur Napoli-on ou le Due de Gramont pflt 
interpreter autremeut eo qui s’est dit alors et nous regurder eomine 
engages it une demonstration armie. 

Je vais d’ailleurs plus loin, et je dirai t|ue mimic si nous avions 
promis un eoncours materiel on cas de gourre outre la France et la 
Prusse, ee n’aurait jamais ite que eomine le corollairc d'une, jiolitique 
suivic d’un commun accord. Jamais nous liiuirions songi et aueun 
jjjtat ne songerait jamais ii se mettro vis-a-vis d’un autre dans uno 
situation de dipciidance telle qu'il dut prendre les annes uniquement 
selon lo lion plaisir de l'autre. L’Einjiercur Napoleon nous a promis 
do venira notre seeours si nous itions attaquis par la Prusse, mais saus 
douto il ne se eroit pas obligi d’emboiter le pas demure nous s'il 
nous prend fantaisie de dielaror la guerre, a la Prusso sans son 
assentiment. 

Mais la France, alliguora-t-on, n’est pas, dans la circoustance 
actuellc, l’agresseur. C'est la Prusse qui provoque la guerre, si olio 
ne retire pas la candidature du Prince do 11 ohemollem. 

Ceci est un point qu’il cst indispensable d’examincr. Je veux 
m’expliquer k cet dgard avee une entierc since rite et eu veritable 
' ami de la France. 

Dans tous nos pourparlers confidentiels avec le Gouverncment 
. frangais nous avons toujours pris pour point dc depart que nous 
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voulions avant tout lo maintien de la paix, et quo nous n’aurions 
recours & la guerre quo si elle etait ndcessnire. L’est-olle dans la 
cas present t Elle le deviendra peut-etre, ruais assurdment oe sent 
du en grande partie k l’attitude prise d&s le principe par la France, 
car la candidature du Prince de Iiohenzollem n’etait pas un fait de 
nature k mcner par lui-meuio a cette consequence. 

Quo la France ne ffit pas restco indid't'rente k cet incident, rien 
do plus juste. Qu’elle y vit d’abord un manque dc proc4dd k son 
dgard et par consequent uue atteintc a sa dignity, rien de plus na¬ 
tural. Qu’elle declare ses interets menaces par l’avcnement d’un 
Prince prussien au trone d’Espogne, c’cst encore la un fait contre 
lequel il n’y aurait rien a redire. 11 y avait on ceci 1’occasion 
d’engagcr une catnpagne diplomatique ou la France avait la partie 
fort belle, ou la Prusse ct l’Espagnc ctaicnt dvidcounent dans leur 
tort, et oil l’Europe aurait etc toute disposue a se mettro du c6td 
dc la France et a uxerccr sur les deux autres puissances uue pras- 
sion qui aurait cu pour resultat soit de douucr paciiiquenicnt une 
ample satisfaction aux iutdrets fran^ais, soit d’assurer au Gouveme- 
nient frangais un grand ascendant moral si, cette satisfaction lui 
dtant refusee, il etait contraint a prendre les armes. 

11 aurait fallu exposer a l’Espagne dans un language ferine niais 
mesurc quel les ctaicnt les exigences evidcutes de l’intdret de la 
France, lies declarations analogues auraieut etc d ounces aux cabinets 
strangers, et coux-ci se seraient ccrtaincineut empresses d’offrir a la 
France un concours actif pour detoumer cette cause de compli¬ 
cation. 

La Prusse, sans etro prise directemcnt a partir par la France, 
aurait probablemcut cede, et la France aurait eu tout l’honneur et 
lc profit de cottc canipague. Si, uontrairenieut k toute attente, la 
Prusse persistait a ne pas faire rctirer au Prince de Hoberueollern sa 
candidature, malgre les conseils de l’Europe, la guerre s’ouvrait dans 
les conditions morales les plus favoraliles a la France. 

Le Uouvernenicut frau^ais ne s’est pas conform d, dfes le ddbut, • 
au plan que je viens d’esquisscr. Ses premieres manifestations ne 
portent pas le earaotere d’uue action diplomatique; elles sont bien 
plutdt une veritable declaration de guerre adressde k la « 
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en des terms qui jottent l'timotion dans toute FEurope, et lui 
font oroire ois&nent au dessin pri'in^diti; d’amener la gaerre 
& tout prix. 

. Le langagc public des ministres framjais, suiri de pniparatifs 
de guerre immediats, rend la rctrnite difficile aux Prussiens aussi 
bien qu’aux Espagnols, et ne facilite pas aux cabinets la t&che de 
s’interposer en faveur des inti ! r6ts franyais. Nous aim on s encore k 
espdrer que l’affaire pourra entrer dans une voie plus conforms au 
point de vuo diplomatique, et quo la France n’en obtiendra pas 
moins un success eclatant. 

Cependant les apparcnces indiquent un pou trop clairemnnt qu’il 
y a desir, de la part de la France, de cherchor querello aux Prus- 
siens et de tirer parti dans ce but du premier pretexts qui so pre- 
sentc. Les details quo me donnent. vos rapports no peuvenl que 
confirmer cette appreciation, et j’avouo francbeuient quo jo vois dans 
la manicre dont cetto affaire a <ite ent.amoe a Paris un motif serieux 
pour nc pas sortir d’une certaino reserve. 

En effet, si cost siniplenient avec passion qu’on abordo k Paris 
de cette fin,ion la question de la candidature Holienzollem, cette con- 
duite li’est pus de nature k nous inspirer de la confianec dans l’avenir 
et ii nous donner le desir de nous emharquer sous de pareils auspices. 
Si ce n’est pis entrainement, il y a done dessein preeoncerte de pro- 
voquer la guerre, et ceci est contraire a tout ce dont nous ritions 
convenus. Dans ce cas, je comprendrais encore moins que l’on compt&t 
sur notre concours. 

On trouvera peut-f'trc k Paris ce langagc severe, main je le 
crois dicte par une sincere amitie pour la France, aussi bien quo 
par nia sollicitude pour las intcrets <jui me sont con lies. Prdcisez 
bien, comine je l’ai fait, la portee de nos engagements; assures que 
nous les tiendrons, mais ne caches pas quo nous nous Kentons d’autant 
moins portds k les depasser que nous no pouvons approuver la pre¬ 
cipitation avec loquelle on pose, sans n«5cessit<5 (Svidente et en nous 
prdvenant si peu, la question de guerre. 

D’ailleurs, en dehors de ces considerations politiques, il y a des 
raisons mat4rielles qui ne nous pennottruient pas do prendre une at- 
tituda belliqueuse. Le Due de Gramont nous a vu de trop prfcs pour 
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s’y tromper. Mfirae si nous le voulions, nous ne pourrions pas mettre 
aussi subitement sur pied des forces respectables. 

Les sacrifices et les efforts que cela exigcrait sont tels qu'il 
faudrait, pour les iinposnr au pays, des motifs bien autrement pres- 
sants que ceux qu’on pourrait invoquer aujourd’hui. 

Nous n’avons jamais dissimulc le besoin impdiieux que nous 
avons do la pnix. Si la France trouve i’occasiou actuelle favorable. 
pour entrer en campagne, si elie se sent en mesure de demployer dfes- 
&-prdsent toutes ses forces, nous ue pouvons en dire autant pour 
noire part. Ce n’est pas du jour au lendemain que nous pouvons 
passer ainsi k l’action, ct Topiniou du pays tout entier se soulevorait 
contre le gouverncment s’il se jetait tete baissec dans les perils d’une 
guerre aussi imprdvuc. II faudrait, en tout cas, que cctte (Sven- 
tualite se prdsentfit comme une exigence indispensable de la situa¬ 
tion, et personno ne voudrait aujourd’hui admettro chez nous 
1’existcnce de cette exigence. 

Je no dis pas que telles eventuality ne puissent se presenter 
qui nous amenent k intervenir dans une lutte engageo sur une 
question d’influcuce entre la France et la Prusse; raais h coup sur 
ce n’ost pas au ddbut do la lutte qui s’engage aujourd’hui qu’on 
trouvera Tempire austro-hongrois dispose a y entrer. Une attitude 
bienveillanto pour la France, la resolution de ne pas s’entendre avec 
une autre puissance, voili, tout cc que le gouvernement de l’Empereur 
pent promettre aujourd’hui, s’il ne veut pas etre dementi par le 
sentiment general. 

Pdnetrcz-vous bien des considerations que j’expose dans cette 
lettre. Je tn’on remets a vous avec confiance pour les faire valoir 
aupres de qui de droit. II ne faut pas qu’on s’abuse sur ce que 
nous voulons et surtout sur ce que nous pouvons faire. On est en 
train de s’ongagcr a Paris dans une bienne grosse partie. On s’est 
peut-fitre deji trop avance pour reculer, ct, dans ce cas, votre tftohe 
pi-incipale doit etre do veillcr k ce qu’on ne so m^pronne pas sur nos 
intentions, qui sont sinebrement amicales pour la France, mais qui 
restent sans doute au-dessous de ce qu’on espere sans trop de 
motif. . 

Nos services sont acquis dans une certoine mesure, mais cette 
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menure ne sera pas dEpassee, a moins quo les dvenements ne nous 
y portent, et nous ne songeons pas 4 nous precipiter duns la guerre 
uniquement parce quo cela conviendmit 4 la France. Faire accepter 
cette situation 4 l’Empereur Napoleon et 4 ses ministres, sans provo- 
quer lcur mdcontentenient, voi!4 la difficult^ qui vous attend et dont 
je compte sur votre sfele ct votre influence porsonelle pour triompher. 
II ne faut pas qu’uu acces de mauvaise humeur contro l’Autriche 
prepare une dc ces Evolutions subites auxquclles la France nous a 
malheureusemcnt uu peu trop habitues. 

C’est 14 un ecu oil dangereux qu'il s’agit deviter; faites done 
sonner aussi haut quo possible la valeur de uos egagcuicnts tels 
qu’ils existent rEcllement et notre fidelity 4 les respecter, aiin que 
l’Empereur Napoleon ne s’entende pas lout-4-coup 4 nos depens avec 
une autre puissance, ce quo d'ailleurs nous crayons impossible, puis- 
que ce scrait contaire aux engagements reciproques. Insisted sur la 
reciprocity cn cc qui conccriie co point ct ayez en outre les yeux 
bieu ouverts. O’est 14 ma dernifere et ma principale recommendation. 

(signe) Bkust. 
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Correspondence relative to the Franco-German 

War. 

Copie d’une lettre partieuliisre du Comte de Roust au Due do 
Gramont, k Paris, cn date de Vienne le 4 janvier 1873. 

Monsieur le Due! 

La lettre quo vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresscr, on rdponse 
k la mienne du 20 du inois passd, no m’est parvenue que le 31, notre 
ambossade I’ayant retenue fautc d’une occasion afire. Je m’empresse 
de vous on offrir mes remerciments. 

Je ne me plains pas de publications que vous avez jugdes 
opportunes. II ost vrai qu’ellos devaient m'cesaairement provoquer 
une poldinique regrettable avoc laquelle, dans ma position actuelle, 
il m’dtait ditlicile d’entrer en lutte ; aussi v suis-je restd complfetement 
dtranger. Mais comnie j’ai la conviction d’avoir consciencieusement 
reinpli mes devoirs envers mon souverain et mon pays, et que j’ai 
la satisfaction de vous entendre dire, comme vous le faites dans la 
premiere dos lettres publides par les journaux, que l’attitude de 
'1’Autriehe dtait sympathiquo et loyale, j’ai aussi la certitude que 
cet incident n’aura servi ni k compromettre les bons rapports de ■ 
mon pays avecl’Allemagne, ni k refroidir les sentiments de sympathie 
et d’estime qu’on nous a gardds en Prance. Et e’est 1A 1’essentieL 

Jo ne vous dissimule pas quo moi j’ai dgalement dprouvd un. 
sentiment de surprise. C’est que je n’ai pu m’empScher de me souvenir 
de la visitc que vous avez bien voulu me faire k Londres. Nous 
avons beaucoup causd des dvenements de 1870, et vous m’avez dit. 
sans rdserve que vous aviez compris notre manitre d’agir, et vous ne 
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' tn’cn faites pas de reproehes ; mais convenes que vous en mettez, 
^ involontairemcnt sans doute, dans la bouche de ceux qni vous 
entendent. Et lo reproche eBt-il permis? Positivement non, 

Permettez-moi d’abord de vous faire observer quo lcs paroles 
souligndes dans votre premiere lettre, ot qui se retrouvent dans une 
des nVienncs dcrites apres la declaration de guerre, ne pouvuient 
dtre unarguinentcontre ee que Monsieur le Prdsidcnt de la liopublique 
se souvientavoir entendu a Vienne, puisque ce passiigo de sa deposition 
se rapporte claireinent k lVpoquex ou nous avions l'lionneur do vous 
y voir oomtno Ambassadeur. Voillt pourquoi, Monsieur lc Due, je 
vous ai demands aussitot la date du document auquel vous faisez 
allusion, car il dtait impossible qu’il appartlnt au temps de votre 
ambassadc. II ost ccpeudant triss-essentiel de rclever les dates, cor 
si vous aviez etd, coininc Ambassadeur ii Vienne, autorise a tenir, 
eotnnio vous lc dites, ee memo langage k votre gouvernement, il 
s’ensuivrait (pie nous aurions encourage la France a faire la guerre, 
tandis que e’est. le contraire qtie nous avous fait. 

Je vois par une. seconde lettre, publico par les journaux, que 
vous appelej; l’attontion sur le mot ‘ repeter,’ qui prouverait qu’un 
langage idcnfiqne avait etc teuu auterieurmuent par le Prince de 
Mettcmicli. Jo vous en demande pardon ; mais n'cst-ce pas un peu 
jouer sur les mots ? J1 me serait permis d’objocter que le mot lepdter 
no s’emploio pas seulcment dans lc sons do la redite, mais encore, et 
surtoul en formes de diplomatic, pour engager quelqu’un a dire k un 
tiers ce qu’on flit, k lui-mcme. 

Rien ensuite ne prouverait, en admettant memo votre inter¬ 
pretation, que la ineme chose ait ete dite antcricurnmcut k la dd- 
claration de guerre. Maisjen’ai besom d’aucune subtilite. Puisque 
vous dites que. le Prince de Mettcmicli, tidcle a sen instructions, n’a 
jamais teuu un autre langage, je premls la liberte do vous envoyer 
ci-joint copic d’une depechc qui lui fut adrossee dans le moment 
ddcisif, et je suis bien sur quo notro ambassadeur, fidulc k ses in¬ 
structions, n’a pas ouhlid d'y conformer son langage. 

Maintennnt passons succiuctemeut en revue ce qui est intervenu 
entre les deux gouverncments. 

Vous me rappelez une ndgociation de ces amides 1809 et 1870 
VOL. II Z 
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D-’abord, ce que vous avcz en vue u’appartient pas—voilh : ce qq'il 
est encore important de constater—4 1869 et 1870, raais 4 1S6& 
et 1869. Ensuite, je ne crois pas quc le mot de udgociation y salt 
applicable. U ne udgociation aurait <Ste confide aux ambassades. IV y' 
a eu des dchanges d’iddes ct dc projets, et vous voudrez bien you* 
rappelcr que c’dtait a nm demandc que jo fus uutorisd & vous en 
donner connaissanco lors de votre entree au ministcre. Cette eorre- 
sponduncc, rovotue d'uu caractere. tout privd, fut terminee en 1869 
sans avoir abouti; il n’y a eu absolumcnl rien de signd; mais, 
coinine vous avez du vous en convaincrc par sa lecture, troLs points 
la caractdrisaient. L’cntento avait un caraetero ddfensif ct uu but 
pacifique; il devait y avoir dans toutes les questions diplomatiques 
une politique commune, ct l’Autriche se reservait de declarer sa 
neutralite dans le cas ou la Franco se verrait forede de £aire la 
guerre. 

Vous conviendrcz quo nous nous souimes couformds au troisieme 
point, et ce u’est pas nous qui avons ddvid des deux autres. Mais, 
je le rdpdto, rien n’a dtd eonclu, ce qui est pout-etre regrettable; car 
si on avait sigud, la ndeessite de nous faire intorvenir dans l'action 
diplomatique aurait, j’aime a le croire, ccrtainement empuchd la guerre. 

Le seul engagement qui en soit resultd, sans toutefois avoir 
jamais etc revfstu dc la forme d’uu traitd, consistait dans une prom esse 
rdeiproque d(; no pas s’cutendro avec une troisieme puissance a l’iusu 
l’un de 1’autre. 

Vous verrez par 1’annoxe ddja citde, portant la date du 11 juillet 
1870, que nous nous sommes souvenus dc cet engagement, qu’il 
n’ou existait pas d’autre, mais que uous nous sommes plu a l’inter- 
prdter dans son application large, en prouiettunt le concours de notra 
action diplomatique. 

Or, le possugo que vous avez citd prend expressdinent pour point 
de ddpart ‘la fiddlitd a nos engagements,’et e’est en se rappelant 
ceux-ci tels que je vlens de les preoiscr qu’il faut apprecier la portde 
rdello des deux lettres dont vous avez fait mention. 

Je ne sais 4 quoi so rapporteut vos paroles lorsqu’enlin vous. 
rappelez la ndgociation d’un traitd d’alliance ddfensive et offensive 
contre la Frusse, qui aurait dtd ndgocie entre la France et l’Autriche 
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depuiB plusieurs moia;—ce que je sais, c’ost que la proposition 
nous en a 4te aeulcment fait apres la declaration de la guerre, et 
que, pour des raisons qu’il est inutile de rappoler, nous l’avons 
ddclinde sans hesitation et liien avant que les hostilities eussent 
commence. 

. (Test parce que nous nous trouvions dans cette impdrieuse 
necessity que nous nous sommes efforeds k rendre notre neutrality 
acceptable k la France sans quo pour cola on ait pu conclurc que 
nous lui offrions notre intervention arinde. 

II est done claircment utabli quo lorsquo la France a declare la 
guerre, pas uri mot n’avait dtd dit ni dcrit qui out autorise k compter 
sur le concours militaire de l’Autriche; et en conscience, Monsieur le 
Due, la guerre une fois duclarde, cos lettres du 21 juillct vous ont 
elles sdrieusoment fait penser alors que vous pouvicz mettre en ligne 
de compto une intervention de I’Autriche k main amide?—Vous 
6tes reste aux affaires plusieurs seinainos encore pendant que les 
dvfenemculs de la guerre so sont rapidement succddds, et veuillez done 
me citer un tdldgrannne ou une dopeclie partio pour Vienuo pour 
rappeler k 1’Autricho ses engagements et pour Iiftter ses operations 
militaires. 

Assurdment, Monsieur le Due, telle n’a pas dtd alors votre pensde 
airisi quo l’a fait votre successeur Monsieur le Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvorgnc, qui so trouvait au courant de tout ce qui avait dtd dit 
et dcrit, et qui avait parfaitement jugd k Vienne la situation du 
premier coup d’reiJ, vous avez reconnu qu'il n’y avait k attendrc do 
I’Autriche qu'une action bieuvcillautc aupres des neutres, et k cette 
t&che-li. nous n’avous point failli. 

Agrees etc. etc. 

(signd) Beust. 


A Son Excellence le Comte me Bkust, etc., etc. 


Paiuh lk 8 janvier 1803. 


Monsieuh le Comte ! 

J’ai re$u la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’dcrire 
en rdponse k la inienne du 21 ddcetnbrc, et je regrette que cette 
dernifere ne vous soit parveuue que dix jours apr&s avoir dt 6 6c rite. 
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Ce ddlai, comme vows avez pu vous en convaincre, est inddpendant 
de rna volont<5. 

J’ai lu avez toufce 1’attention qu’elles mdritent leg observations 
que vons ont suggdrdos les rdccntes publications que les circonstances 
m'ont imposdes bien k regret; il me scinble y trouver la trace de 
quelqun malentcndu sur la nature et la portoc de mes affirmations, 
et je crois devoir au bon souvenir de nos anciennes relations de ne 
laisser subsister h cet egard aucune equivoque. 

Muis, avant d'aller plus loin, je dois vous preveuir que je 
n’accepte en quoi que ee soit la responsabilite tie tout ce qui se dit 
ou s’dcrit autour do mes paroles. Jc ne roponds que de mon propre 
langage. 

Je crois superflu de vous assurer que ce n’est pas le ddsir d’une 
justification pcrsonnelle qui m’a inis la plume k la main. S’il en 
eut dtd ainsi, je n’aurai pas, pendant deux ans de suite, gnrdd un. 
silence que je n’avais aucune envie de rompre. 

L'incident a dte provoqud par le retentissement du langage in- 
tempcrant et inexact de Monsieur Thiemqu’il devenait ndcessaire 
pour 1’honneur de la France d’arrftter aux passage. 

Cola posd, vous rcmarqucroz que je n’ai jamais pnitendu que vous 
nous aviez encourage a faire la guerre. J'admcts parfaitement, parce 
que e’est la verite, que vous nous en aviez dissuade jusqu’au moment 
ou vous avez envoyd Paris Monsieur le Comte Vitzthum; je n’ai 
aucune difficult^ h reconna.it re quo, In 13 juiilet, vous nous avez rndme 
conscillc de nous tenir pour satisfaits de la renonciation du Prince 
de Hobenzollern dans les tenues ou elle s’dtait produitc le 12. Et 
j’y ajoute que je no doute pas qu’il vous ait etc fort pdnible d’ap- 
prendre que cettc circonstance n’avait pas suffi pour cteindre le 
conllit franco-prussien. 

Je mconnais aussi que les promesses de concours dont j’ai citxS 
la fornmle sont posterieures h la declaration de guerre, et enfin, je 
termine ces uveux on declarant qu’en mon 4tne ot conscience je ne 
puis adresser aucun reproclie au Gouvemcment autrichien au sujet 
de la ligne de conduite qu’il a tonue k l’dgard de la France, «t qui 
lui a etc imposde par les dvfcnements. Je ne suis pas en mesure 
d’apprdcier la nature des bons rapports qui existent maintenant entre 
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le cabinet de Vienne et celui de Berlin; mais, coinme l’incident qui 
nous occupe n’a rien mis en lumiere qui ue fut counu & Berlin, il 
est Evident qu'il n’a rien pu coinpromettre de ce cfltd; et quant k ee 
qui nous concerue, la nution frnmpiise tie peut voir dans cus in¬ 
formations que de nouveau x motifs de sympathie et d'estime pour 
l’Autriche. Et, romrne vous le dites avec raison, Monsieur le Couitc, 
e’est 14 l’esscnticl. 

Vous me ruppcle/. qu’uyaut eu I’honnour de vous voir a Londres 
en 1871, nous nvions lieaueoup cause des eveneineuts de 1870, et 
qu’alors je vous avais dit sans reserve que j’uvais compris votre 
maniere d'agir et quo je no vous avais adressd uuuun reproebe. Vos 
souvenirs sont tres-exacts. .Je u’uvais alors et je n’ai encore au- 
jourd’hui aucun reproclie a vous adressor. Quant au laugage que 
vous apretd Monsieur Tliiors, il est bien nature! quejone vous eu aio 
pas par Id a Londres, car je no le connaissuis pas, et je u’en ui dt<5 
infornie qu’au comiueneement du mois dernier pur la publication de 
son etrunge deposition. 

J'dcarte pour le moment toute controverso sur les negociations 
de 18G8, 1869 et 1870. Cela n’oll'rirait aucun avantage; je me borne 
seulemcut a vous rappel or que ces negociations, dont vous ffltes le 
premier u m’iustruirc, ctaieut resides ‘ouvertes' (e'est le mot textuel) 
en 1869, et qu'elles out servi de base et de point do depart au 
traitd qui a etc ndgocie a la fin de juillet 1870 eu vue de la guerre 
et de la cooperation de 1’Autriclie a cctto guerre. Bone la date de 
1870 trouve sa place correcte et Idgitiiue ii cdtd des dates autdrieures 
de 1868 et 1869. 

J’aflirmc deux choses: 

La premiere, e’est que pendant que j’dtais auibassadeur k Vienne 
vous ne m’avcz pas dit qu’il ue fallait laisser au Couvcrnemeut 
imperial aucuue illusion, et le bien convaiucre au contraire que s’ij 
s’engageait dans la guerre l’Autriche ne le suivrait pas. 

Cette affirmation, jc la maintiens avee uue certitude parfoite qui 
s’appuie non pas seulcinent sur la mdinoire qui est cependant tres- 
sfire, mais aussi sur les notes que j’ai conservdes. Je n’ai jamais eu, 
Monsieur le Comte, une seule conversation avec vous, fut-elle de 
quelques minutes, que je n’en ai ecrit la substance, et souvent les 
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mots eux-m§mes avant la fin de la joumde. Aussi, je sttis certain 
de ce que j’avance quand je declare que vous ne m’avez pas terra i 
Vienne le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

Nous avons sonvent parld de la guerre, nous etions d’accord pour 
ne pas la desirer, et nous rcconnaissions qu’il se faisoit en Allemagne 
un travail qu’il dtait de l’intdrct de 1’Autriche corame de la Prance 
de ne pas interromprc. Nous avons quclquefois envisage l’eventualitd 
de la guerre cn thfese gdndralo, ot je vois dans mes notes qu’alors 
vous me reprdsentiez combien il serait desirable que la guerre, si 
elle devenait udeessaire, naquit d’une cause non-nllemande, qu’elle prit 
naissance, par example, au sujot do quclquo question orientale, de 
manifere k laisser it l’Autricho toute sa libertd d’action pour la part 
qu’clle serait appeldc a y prendre. Je suppose que vos souvenirs 
seront ici d’accord avec les miens; rnais quant aux paroles que Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers aplacdcs dans votre bouche, je n’eu vois aucunc trace, si 
ce n’est dans cette depochc dcrite par vous le 11 juillet 1870 il Monsieur 
1’Ambassadeur d’Autricho, etdont je viens de prendre connaissance 
pour la premiere fois, dans la copie quo vous avezbicn voulu m'envoyer. 

Lh, en effet, jo vois que vous cliargez Monsieur l’ambassadeur de 
nous enlover toute illusion et de nous faire entendre avec nidnage- 
munt que nous ne devons pas compter sur votre concours. 

Ghcrchant toujours de prdfdrence les explications qui n'aboutissent 
pas ii des rdsultats extremes, je me fais l'idde qu’il se sera dtnbli dons 
les esprits quelquc confusion involontairc entre le langago dcrit le 
11 juillet 1870 et le langage parld pendant les anndes prdeddentes. 

Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs qua, pendant le cours de ma mission k 
Vienne, se soit presentd une seule occasion oii 1’Autriclic ait dtd mise 
en demeure de se prononcer sur ses dispositions ii faire la guerre, et 
je n’ai janmis eu k rdclaracr de vous son concours, rntsme eventuel, 
k cet effet. Ainsi done, je le repute ct le maintiens forinellement, 
vous ne m’nvez jamais, pendant quo j’dtais ambassadeur it Vienne, 
tenu le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

J’apprcnds aujourd’hui que vous l’avez dcrit plus tard au Prince . 
de Metternich, dans cette depdche du 11 juillet que vous venez de 
m’envoyer et que jo ne connaissais pas, pireeque Monsieur l’Am- 
balsadeur d'Autriche ne nous l’a jamais montrde. 
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Je voia en effet, dans la copio que vous venez de m’adresser, 
que vous recoin mandez k Monsieur l’Ambassadour d’Autriche 
d’employor son zfeleet son influence pour fairo accepter vos reserves & 
Sa Majeste et a ses Ministres, sans provoquer lour mcconben tement, 
et je trouve dans cctte communication tardive la clef d'uno situation 
qui nous causa pendant quelques jours d’assez stSrieuses preoccupations. 
•II se fit nlors entro vous. Monsieur I’Ambossatleur d’Autriche, et moi 
un eehange d'explications vcrltales et oolites qui eut pour effet de 
dissiper ce quo vous avez appeld des malenteudus regrottables. 
Monsieur le Comto de Vitzthum vint k Paris, ct aussitCt s’effacfsrent 
toutes les traces de la froideur qu’avaient naturellement engondrtSe 
vos reserves, bien que Monsieur I’Ambassadeur dAutricluy suivant 
vos instructions, n'eut riou negligd pour en adoucir [’expression. 

Monsieur de Yitztlium voitl'Enipercur, il cause avec moi, rctoume 
k Vienne, ct e’est aussitfit apres son rctour quo vous derives, le 
20 juillet, ces mots: 

‘Le Comte Vitzthum a rendu comptc k notre auguste maitre du 
message verbal dont l’Emporeur Napoleon a daignd le charger. Oes 
paroles impdrialcs, ainsi quo les eclaircissements que Monsieur lc Due 
de Grauiont a bien voulu y ajouter, onl fait disparaitro toute 
possibility d’un inaleidendu quo l’imprcvu de cctte guerre soudaine 
aurait pu faire naitre. Vcuillez clone repdter k Sa Mnjcstd ct li ses 
Ministres que, fbleles a nos engagements tcls qu’ils ont ctd consignds 
dans les lettres echangccs l’anndc derniere entre les deux Souverains, 
nous considdrons la cause dc la France comme la ndtre, ct quo 
nous contribucrons au sneers de ses armes dans les limites du 
possible.’ 

Je renonce bien volonticrs k clonncr au mot de rdpetor la signifi¬ 
cation qui, dites-vous, ne lui appartierit pas; mais, d’un autre c6td, 
je ne puis ui’empccher de relever la difference radicalc qui cxiste 
ontre 1’attitude du cabinet dc Vienne le 20 juillet, et celle qu’il 
panussait vouloir prendre lc 11 clans ce document inedit et iuconnu 
que vous venez de porter a ma connaissance. Comment se fait-il 
. que le 13 juillet, k la reception de cettc d^pecho (du 11), Monsieur 
l’Ambassadeur d’Autriche ne m’ait fait aucune communication du 
genre de celle qu’il m’a faite il 24, a la reception de votro d4pfiche 
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du 20 1 Pourquoi no m’avait-il pas luisso cette preiniete dtipfiche, 
comrao il m’a laisso la seconde 1 

Je no me charge pas do repoudre cn ce moment & cette question, 
mais je constate que le 24 juillet j’avnis dans mes mains la declaration 
qu’il n'existait plus do malcntendu entro nous ct le cabinet do Vienne, 
et, de plus, la promesse foriucllc qu’il contribucrait au succes de nos 
armes dans la mesurc du possible. G’est lit ma seconde affirmation ; 
et, vous cn convicndrcz, olle est intliscutable. 

S’agissait-il do contrihuer au succes de nos armes d’une fayon 
platonique, si jc puis m’expriiucr ainsi, par des voeux sympnthiques, 
sans jamais tirer l’cpee 1 Jo crois qu’il est difficile do l’admettre, et 
d’ailleurs, vous aviez pris 1c soiu de nous rassurer k cct ogard, car 
vous ajoutiez plus loin : 1 Dans ccs circonstances, lc mot neutrality 
que nous pronoinjons, non sans regret, nous est impost! par une 
necessity impcricuse et par uue appreciation logiquo de nos interets 
solidaires. Mais cette neutrality n’est qu’un inoycii, le moyen de nous 
rapprocher du but veritable do notre politique, le soul moyeu de 
completer nos annements sans nous exposer a une attaque soudaine, 
soit do la Prusse, soit do la Russie, avaut d'etre en mesurc dc nous 
defendre.’ Et le soir du memo jour (24 juillet), Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadcur d’Aulricbe, prdcisant d’advantago cette question des ariue- 
mcnls, m’iufonuait par ccrit que, dans l’etat oil la guerre avait sur- 
pris l’Autriche, il no lui serait pas possible d'entrer en campagne 
avaut lc commencement de septembre. 

Enfin, liien que la promesse do concours ressorto suffisamment 
de ce qui precede, et qu’en verite il me semblo superllu d’insister 
davantage, je vous rappcllerai ce qui s’est passt? lorsque Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Vitzthuin revint a Paris, et qu’alors, de concert avec 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Autriehr, il posa avec moi les bases, les 
articles monies dc ce troito, qui dedaruit nettement que la neutrality 
arnde des puissances contractautes otait destineo k se transformer en 
cooperation effective avee la Franco contre la Prusse. 

Je vous rappellerai quo ce sent les represeutants de 1’Autriche, 
vos propres plenipo tent iai res et mondataires, qui ont suggerd le mode 
de cette transformation de la neutrality armce en cooperation effective, 
et que ce mode consistait, une fois prot, a reclanier de la Prusse, sous 
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forme d’ultimatum, l’engagemcnt de ne ricn entreprondre contre lo 
status quo ddfini par le traits de Prague. Les ndgociateurs autrichiens 
disaient alors, avec raison, que lo refus do la Prusse etait certain ct 
qu’il deviendrait lo signal des hostility combindes. 

Et inaintenant, Monsieur lo Comte, vous mo demanded si les 
communications du 20 juillet, ou, pour parlor plus correctcmcut, du 
24 juillet, jour ou je los ai revues, ont pu me faire * penser sdrieuse- 
ment que nous devions mettre on ligne de compte uno intervention 
de l’Autriclie k main anneo ’ 1 Mais je ne puis faire autremont que 
de vous retourner la menie question. 

Du moment ou l’Autriche promet de contribucr au succcs de nos 
armes; quand 1’Autriche nous oxplique quo la neutralitd qu’elle 
proclame n'est qu’un inoyon, quo ootte neutralite n’est que lo nioyeu 
de completer ses armemeuts pour so rapproehcr du but veritable de 
sa politique, lequel but est de contribuer au sucees do nos armes; 
quand son Ambassadeur lu’derit que les armces autriohicnnes ne 
pourront entrer on eampagno que dans los premiers jours de soptembre; 
quand les plcuipotentiaircs autriohiens plaeont dans uu tniitd ndgocid 
on ma prescuce et avec uiou concours un article portant que la 
neutralite armoe dos puissances contractantes est dcstinoe a ctre 
transformce on cooperation effective avec la France eontro la Prusse : 
quand cos memos plcuipotentiaircs suggeront les premiers la municre 
de proceder diplumutiquement a ccttc transformation quo doiveut 
suivro les hostilities ; o est moi qui vous le demande scriousement, 
Monsieur le Comte, quo devious-nous penser] 

Vous ajoutes * qudtant reste aux affaires plusieurs semainos 
encore pendant que les cvcucinents de la guerru sc sout rupidemeut 
succdde, je n’ai envoyc a Vienno ni un telcgramme, ni uuc dcpcche 
pour rappcler it J’Autricho ses engagements ot pour hater ses 
operations militaircs,’ et vous en conduez que je no pouvais croire 
serieusement k la cooperation d'une armoe autrichicnnc. 

Bappeler k 1’Autriche ses promcsscs, quand nous nous buttions, 
quelques jours apres les avoir reyues! J’avoue quo l’idee ne m’en 
est mdme pas venue. 

. Mais si vous croyez que je n’aie pas eorit a notre Ambossadeur 
de recourir k tous les moyens en son pouvoir pour hater vos opifra- 
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tions militaires, vous fites dans uno grande erreur, et j’ai sons les 
ycux les minutes do plusieurs depeches, entre autres de celles que jet 
Ini ai adressees le 27 et 1c 31 juillet et lc 3 aoftt, qui n’avaient pas 
d’autre objet. 

Je lie doutais pas dcs intentions de l’Autriche ; je n’en donte pas 
d’avantage aujourd’liui, et j’ai la conviction que si nos revers, aussi 
soudains qu’imprcvus, n’avaient rendu son concours impossible, ce 
concours nous eut cite domic coniine il nous avait etc proiuis; j'avnis, 
je l’avoue, un peu moins dc coufiancc dans la promptitude de sob 
prdparatifs, bicn que je rcgussc h cet egard de personnagcs tres-com- 
pd tent us, des informations rassurantes. 

Je tormiuc, Monsieur lc Comte, cette lettre dcjii trop longue, en 
protestant de nouveau contrc toutc idee do reproelie et do rdcrimin- 
ation. Je maintiens mes deux affirmations, nmis rieu n’ost plus loin 
de ma pensde que dc vouloir faire un grief soit au Gouvernenient im¬ 
perial et royal, soit a vous-nieme de la conduitc politique de l’Autriche 
opres nos desustres. Ce serait. manquer au plus liaut dugru de sens 
pratique et memo d'i'quitd tjuo de s’etonner du temps d’arret qui a 
itiS la consequence dc nos defaites successives et surtout de nos 
desordres intcriours. Je diini mCme, qu’il y aurnit de noire part une 
certainc ingratitude ii no pas contiaitro qu’entre toutes les puissances 
l’Autriclic a etc la dernioro a nbondouner completeiuent la France. 

J'ai trop lougtemps reside a Vienne pour lie pas appreeier toute 
la difference, toute la distance qui separent l’Autriclie etson Gouver- 
ncment de eotte phalange dc jouniaux payes par la Prusse, ct dont 
plus d’uue fois vous ave/. deplore avec moi, vcrlialemcnt ou par (Serit, 
la vunaJitu et 1'absence de patriotisme. Nous lc savons en France, 
les sympathies dc la veritable Autriche nous ont suivi au-delk de 
nos revers, ot nous ne serious degages de la reconnaissance quo du 
jour ou il nous sorait demontre que son Gouvernoment cherche & 
rdpudicr aujourd’liui les sentiments qu’il professait jadis. ' . 

Je regretto, Monsieur le Comte, d'avoir donn<5 k ma reponse un. 
devcloppement aussi considerable, et je vous prie d’y voir une marque 
de la consideration que j’ai pour vous et pour toutes les communi¬ 
cations que vous roulcz bien me faire. 

Il a fallu un etat de chosos aussi exceptionncl que celui de mon 
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malheureux pays; il a fallu ce fait aussi (Strange qu’incroyablo d'un 
chef d'Etat s’dgarant dans les entrainementg d’un langage de partisan, 
pour me fairs desceadro dans l’arfjne et quitter ina retraite. Je mo 
h&te d’y rentrer, maintenant que ina t&chc cst remplic, et j’aimerais 
a y einporter la eonfiance que vous ne vous mcprcticz pus sur le 
sentiment qui m’cn a arraulit: pour quelques heurcs. C’etait non 
devoir. 

Agrees, Monsieur le Comte, les assurances dc nia haute con¬ 
sideration 

(signc) Gbamont. 

Puivatb Lettrb fbom Count JIeust. 

Vous me paries, ehcr ami, dc la lettrc du Due de Gramont ct 
Vous me demandez eo que j ’011 peuse et ec tju’il faut en punser. 

Vous partugcz ainsi judicicusemont Votre question en deux 
parties, Tune mVtant personuolle et 1’autre so rupportant au fond de 
la choso in<ime. 

En Vous disaut quelle est nia pen see je crois deviner la Vfitre. 
Ce n’est pas ina pensce que Vous voulez coniuiftre, e’est l’i repression 
que la lettre a faile sur moi ct que Vous suppose/, sans douto avoir 
<!tu facheusc. Eh liicu, je ne dirai pas ahsolumeiit le contraire. Le 
Due de Gramont, avec lequel pendant quatre amides jo n’avais ccssu 
d’entreteuir les relations les plus aniicalcs, est venu me voir peu de 
temps aprtrs mon installation a l’Anibaxsade de Londrcs. Nous avous 
beaueoup cause des uvcnoineuts survenus dopuis, et dans le eourant 
de notre conversation il in'a coinmuuiqut: plusieurs fois plusieurs 
details qui sout de nature ii l’excuser, je dirai nieine a l’exeulper en 
presence de3 accusations quo l’on fait peser sur lui. Aussi chaque 
fois quo' l’occasion s’en est presentee je n’ai pas oublie d’en tirer 
parti pour prendre sa defense. Mais en lneme temps, note/, bien 
ceci! il m’a dit qu’il avait parfaitcincitt cotnpris ina politi<|ue et 
J'attitude de l’Autriche, et pas le plus leger i-oproche n’est sorti de 
sa bouche. Je Vous dirai plus: J e lui rappelai mon telegram me, par 
lequel j’avais charge le Prince de Metternich de 1’engager dans les 
termes les plus pressants lx se contenter de la renunciation du Prince 
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de Hohenzollern et 4 l’exploiter comme succfes diplomatique incon¬ 
testable. 11 mo dit qu’il avait partagii ma maniere de voir, mais 
qu’il avuit dfi agir en consequence d’une decision arrGtde en sens 
controire. Je ne commets pas d'indiscrdtion avec cos dernieres paroles, 
car ce qu’elles disent, se retrouve dans le livre public par le 'Due 
lui-mcme. J ugez done de mou etonnemeut lorsqu’4 la veille de partir 
en conge avec uue parfaitc liberte d'esprit, j'cus la surprise de cette 
lettre avec la perspective assez dcplaisante d’uue poldmique avec les 
journaux, moi qui me felieitais d’on avoir perdu l'habitude. 

Cepemlant uno grande partie de la presse—et Yous conviendrez 
que ce ne fut pas la plus mauvaise—a accueilli la prdtendue reve¬ 
lation avec un esprit de calino et do reserve auquel on ne saurait 
trop rend re justice ; j’ui le ferine espoir que cot incident ne servira 
ni 4 uoinproinettro les bons rapports de xnon pays avec l’AUemagne 
ni a refroidir les sentiments de sympathie ct d'estime qu'on nous a 
gardes en France. C’est 14 l'cssentiel. Ce qui me concernc per- 
somicllemeut cst d'un intcret secondaire. Mais si j’ avais encore 
l’hounour d’etre Ministre de l’Empercur, et que j’eusse 4 rdpoudro 4 
uue interpellation, je dirnis ceci: 

La guerre do 1870, entreprise contrairement a mes conseils et 
a mes previsions, avait place l’Autriclio-ITongrie dans une position 
des plus difficiles. 11 est facile uujourd’bui de dire ce que nous 
avions 4 t'nire, il n'en etait pas de memo lorsque Tissue restait 
douteuse, et qu’il etait du devoir d’un Ministre d’envisager avec une 
entiere inddpcndauce de jugement les eventualities les plus diverses 
qui pouvaient en resulter et qui etaient toutes d'une portae grave 
pour les intcrets et l'avenir do la Monarckie. J'ai rcrapli conscien- 
cieuseincnt la mien dans des moments souvent penibles, et je crois ne 
pas avoir fait fausse route. Les calamitds do la guerre nous ont ctd 
epargnees, le vainquour est devenu notro ami, le vaincu n’a rien eu 
4 nous reproclier, la lettre du Due de Gramont l’atteste, car elle 
declare l'attitude de l’Autrichc avoir ete sympathique et loyale. 
N’est-ce-pas assez pour etre content 1 

Yoil4 ce que je dirais ct voila ce quo dira un jour l’histoire, qui 
juge les ckosos dons leur ensemble et les homines suivant le bien ou 
le mat qu’ils ont fait 4 leur pays. 
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Et ceci carrdment posd, je Yous dirai a Yous que je n’ai pas h. 
craiudre les publications pourvu qu’ellos soient completes. 

Mids, me dirpz-Vous, et nous voillt arrives h. la second partie 
de Votro question : qu’est-ce qui en cst du langnge que Monsieur do 
Uramont aurait dtd autorisd it tenir it son Gouvernoincnt, et <juel cst 
le document dont il parle 1 Eh, mon cher ami, c’ost prdcisdmont ce 
que je lui ai demandd lc jour memo on j’ai lu sa lot.tre dans les 
joumaux. La micune, confide aux soins do notrn Atnbassade k Paris, 
lui k <5to remise le 21 do ce mois, nuds je suis encore k l’houre qu’il 
est k attendee une reponse. On dit que le Due est do nouveau 
souffrant. 

J’cn ai eld done rdduit a fouiller dans inn mdmoiro, ne pouvant 
fouiller dans les papiers, ot jo n’y ai encore ricn trouvd qui puisse 
m’dclairer. Mais ce que diis-lt-p resent je puis Vous certifier, e’est quo 
dans tous les cas le Due s’est singulioromont trompd de date. Et 
e’est la date qu’il importe do connattre et quo je l’ai particuliiire- 
ment prid de lu’iiuliquer. 

Le Due de Gmuiont parle du temps ou il dtait Ambassadour it 
Vienne, puisqu’il parle du langage qu’il dtait autorisd k tenir a son 
GourcrMoment, ot qu’il chcrche a rofutor im passage do la depo¬ 
sition de Monsieur Thiel’S qui so rapporlo k la ineine dpoque. Or jo 
declare uno communication qui aurait autorisd-l’Ambassadeur de 
Franceii direason Gouvernement <ju’il ponvait comptersur I’Autiichc 
en cas d’une guerre, absolument impossible; je declare pareille com¬ 
munication ne jamais lui avoir dtd faite. Venillcsi done me dire 
Vous-meme s’il est seulement tulmissible, en supposant mcme que 
nous ayons dtd dans les dispositions les plus favorables a la Fr-ance, 
qu’il aurait pu entrer dans noire jiensde de nous engager ainsi pour 
une guerre in nbstrmUo et a van l l’oxistoneo memo d’un whh Mfi ; 
si l’on parle d’epouser une cause aval it qn’il n’y ait une cause. Et 
dites-moi encore s’il est admissible; qu’aprds avoir regu de telles assu¬ 
rances k Vienne le Due dc Gramont, devc.uu Ministre des aflaires 
dtrangferes, se trouvant en prdscuce d’une eomplication des plus graves, 
n’ait pas songd aussitflt it transformer ces assurances en traitd. Mais 
e’est lit ce qui a dtd si peu le cas quo des propositions d’alliancc 
nous ont dtd seulement faites apros la ddclaration de guerre. 
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Car, so)t dit en passant, il n’existe pas.et il n’a jamais sxistd 
uno transaction quelconquc qui eut engagd l’Autriche & entrer en 
campagne ni k propos de la candidature Hohenzollem ni de la 
paix de Prague, ni de la ligne du Main, ni pour tout autre objet. 

Nous ne pouvions qne ddcliner ocs propositions, qui nous furent 
faites au milieu du nioig de julliet, et le diSsappointement, bien que 
nulleincnt legitime, n’en fut pas moins profond ot regrettable. C’est 
dans co moment la ou il n’y nvait plus moyen d’arrSter les conse¬ 
quences d’une decision vivement combattue, oil nous devious refuser 
ce que 1’on attendait de nous; il est possible que dans une lettre 
particuli&re ou l’on ne pose pas toujours les mots, il se trouvent des 
paroles rassui-antes, qui dans l’etat on en dtaicnt les choses ne 
pouvaient plus exercer une influence sur les ddtcrminationsdu Gouver- 
nement fron^ais et qui n’ont pu devenir fatales pour lui, car ce qu’on 
lui reproehe ce n’est pas d’avoir fait une guerre qu’il avait ddclarde, 
c’est do I’avoir ddclarce, et ce n’est pas nous qui l’avons encouragd 
a la faire. 

Voila comment les choses se sont passdes ; et le Due de Gramont 
a done eu raison de dire que la conduite do l’Autricho ctait 
sympathiqne et loyale. 

Maisenoorcun mot. V otidra-t-on peut-fitre trouver notre raaintien 
qui, jo le repete, dtait diet/; par une appreciation conscicncieuse de 
tontes les phases de notre position, incompatible avoc notre declaration 
de neutrality 1 Oe serait se faire une idde tr&s-fausse do ce que o’est 
que la neutrality. En se declarant ncutre un etat s’eugage k remplir 
les obligations que lui impose la neutrality tant qu’il resto neutre, mais 
la declaration de neutrality n’est pas un paete avec les belligerents 
qui onclininc sa politique et qui 1’enipCcho de l’abondonner lo jour 
oil il le voudrait. En veut-on une preuve, il n’y a qu’4 se reporter 
k la derniere guerre. 
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E. 

Correspondence Relative to Russia and the Black 

Sea. 


Le Comte de Bkudt au Comte dk Ciiotek 
a St. Peters nouito. 


Nr. 1. 


V IE.V NIC, le 10 Novemhre 18T0. 


L’Envoye de Russia m’a remis il y a quelquos jours copio d’mie 
ddpeehe dont Vous trouvo/. cgaleinent unn copio ci-annoxi'e. 

Jo me suis onipressd de la placer sous les ycux do 1’Empereur 
et Roi, notre Auguste Maitre, et u’cst d’ordro do Sa Majcsti; quo je 
Vous charge de porter les observations suivautes a la conuaissanue 
de M. le Prince (lortohacow. 

Voici co quo porte l’article 14 du traitc coticlu h. Paris le 
30 mars 1850 : 

1 Lours Majestes I’Emporeur do toutes les Russies otic Sultan, 
ayant conelu uno convention a Toilet de determiner la force et lo 
noinhre des batiments legers necossaires au sorvico de Lours cotes 
qu’Ellosso rdservent d'entrotenir dans la Mer Noire, cettc convention 
est annexde au present traitc, ct aura memo force et valour quo si 
elle en faisait partie integrante. Elio no pourra ctro ni annulde ni 
modifi^e sans l’assentiment des Puissances signatairos du present 
traits.’ 

Le dernier paragraphs de cet article, par ses termes positifs, 
acquiert une valeur particuliere en njoutant exprosseinent ot excep- 
tionelleraent une stipulation qui, de tout temps, a dtd regardee coniine 
Bous-entendue dans cliaquc transaction iutcrnationale. 

Nous ne saurions done concevoir ni admettre un doute sur la 
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force absoluc de cet engagement reciproque, Iocs radme qne l’une ou 
l’autre des parties contractantes se croirait dans le cas de faire valoir 
lea considerations les mieux fondles contre le maintien de telle ou 
telle disposition d’un traite qu’on est convenu de declarer d’avance 
no pouvoir jamais etre ni annule ni modifie sans l’assentiment de 
toutes les Puissances qui l’ont signe. 

Cost uniqueuient pour ne pas manqucr aux (Sgards dds au Ca¬ 
binet do St. Petersbourg <jue, sans nous arreter k oo simple renvoi 
qui resume* touto notrc pnusi 5 e sur l’ouverture qu’il vient de nous 
faire, nous entrons dans un examcu des arguments sur lesquels 
repose cette communication. 

La ddpeche de M. le Chnncelicr de Russia commence par relever 
uno certaine ini^galitc ou iniquito dont les dispositions du traits se- 
raiont entachdes, en oe qu’elles limitaient les moyens de defense de 
la Pussie dans la Mer Noire, tandis qu’elles permaittaient k la 
Turquie d’entretenir des forces navales illimitces dans l’Archipel et 
les detvoits. 

II ne nous appartient pas de discuter ni l’origine ni la valeur 
d’un arrangoment qui n’a pas etc passe cntrc la Russie et nous, mais 
qui est commun h toutes les Grandes Puissances. Nous nous por- 
mettronsseulement cle faire observer^, M. le Prince Gortcbacowqu’une 
reflexion pareille peut empeeher la signature d’un traite, et qu’aprfes 
la signature elle peut servir dc base k uao demande de riodifi cation, 
mais que jamais elle ne peut autoriscr uno solution arbitraire. Nous 
dirons plus. Les raisons que le Gouvernement de Russie met en 
avant pour justifier un acte unilateral, loin d’cn attdnuer la portae, 
ne font qu’ajouter k la gravity des considerations qui s’y rattachent. 
La maxime qu’il lui plait d’adopter compromet non seulement tous 
les traitds existants, mais encore ceux k venir. Elle peut contribuer 
k les rend re faciles, elle no scrvira pas k les rendre solides. 

Cependant le Oabinot de St. Petersbourg rappelle des derogations 
auxquclles le traite de 1856 n’aurait pas echappd. 

II est question de revolutions qui s’etaient accomplice dans les 
Principautes danubiennes et qui, contrairement k l’esprit et k la lettre 
du traite et de ses annexes, avaient conduit 41’Union des Principautes 
ct k l’appel d’un Prince etrangcr. 
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Qu’il nous soit perm is de fair© ressortir un point qui nous semblc 
capital. 

Les Principautds de Moldavia et de Valacliie n’otaient point partic 
contractante du traits de 1856. Ellea se trouvont sous la suzeroinetc 
de la Porte ottomann. 

iltait-ce Lien celle-oi qui dtait responsable des changemcnts sur- 
venus dans ces pays et qui, aux yeux du Gouvernoment Imperial de 
Russie, constituent uno infraction aux traites? 

Est-ce bien elle qui a demands qti’on les sanctionnfit, ct n’est-ce 
pas ello qui aujourd’hui doit accepter une infraction dvidcuuuent pre- 
judiciablc k ses droits et k ses intdrets 1 

• Reste I’entrde de quelques blltiments do guerre (Strangers dans 
la Mer Noire. Ces faits nous sont inconnus, k meins qu’il tie s’agisse 
des b&timents de guerre desanuds qui servaient d’eseort(! si des Sou- 
verains. Cos apparitions, le Cabinet de St. Petersliourg no 1’ignore 
pas, avainnt certes un caraetfcro bien inolfensif. Itien d’ailleurs 
n’empechait le Gouvernenient de Russie de porter plninte du mo¬ 
ment ou ellcs lui paraissaient incoinpatibles avec les dispositions du 
traitd. 

Le Gouvernenient de Sa Majostd Iinpdriale et Royalo Apostolique 
n’a done pu apprendre qu’avec un penible regret, la determination 
que nous anuonce la depoche de M. le Prince Gortchacow et par la 
quelle le Gouvernenient Imperial de Rusio assume sur lui une grave 
responsibilitc'. II lui est impossible de no pas on tdinoigner sa pro- 
fondo surprise, et d’appeler la sdriouse attention du Cabinet Imperial 
sur les consequences d’un procddiS qui non seuleinent porte attcinte 
k un acte international signd par toutes les Grandos Puissances, mais 
qni se produit encore nu milieu de circoustances ou plus que jamais 
l’Europo a bosoin des garantics qu’offre k son repos et k son avenir 
la foi des traites. 

Vous donnerez lecture do la presente depeche k M. le Prince 
Gortchacow et Vous lui en laisserez copic. 

Recevcz, etc. 
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Lb Comte dk Beust au Comte db Chotek 
a Sj 1 . Peteiibboueg. 


Viknne le 16 Navembrt 1870. 


Nr. 2. 

Apres m’avoir communiqud la circulaire du 19/31 octobre d r - k 
laquelle ma depeche No. 1 de ce jour sort do rdpliquc, M. l’Envoyd 
de Russie m’a donne lecture de quelques passages d’une autre ddpfiqhe 
do son Cabinet, relative k la mfirno affaire, mais portant uu caract&re 
plus confidentiel 

Dans cette pifece M. le Prince Oortcliacow, faisant appcl & nos 
sentiments d’amitie pour la Cour de Russie, exprime l’espoir de nous 
trouver d’aulant plus disposes k juger avec faveur sa determination 
de s’affranchir des stipulations rt'glant la neutralisation de la Mer 
Noire quo le Gouvernement I. & R. avait lui-meme, dfes le mois de 
janvier 1867, pris l'initiative d’une proposition dont l’effet eut 6t6 
de ddgagor la Russie des restrictions que lui imposaient ces memes 
stipulations. 

J’ai rcpondu k M. Novikow que, sons nul doute, nous avions 
toujours tdraoignd le plus vif ddsir de consolider nos bons rapports 
avcc la Cour de St. PGtersbourg, et que l’initiative rappel ee par le 
Prince Gortcliacow avait (ltd l’exprcssion la plus eclatan te peut-Gtre 
de ce bon vouloir do notre part; mais quo je no pouvais me defendro 
d’un sentiment de regret en reportaut mes souvenirs sur la demarche 
dont il s’agit, et en me retra^ant Paccuoil plus que froid qu’elle avait 
rencontre aupres de ceux-lA memo qui cussent du s'y montrer les plus 
sensibles. M. le Chancelier ne peut avoir oublid qu’au lieu d’dveiller 
dans son esprit un dcho sympathique, elle ne provoqua de sa part 
que des critiques et des reprochcs que nous ne nous attcndions certes 
pas k voir se produire de ce c6td. 

Le prdddcesseur de Votre Excellence ne put que nous mander 
alors que le chef du Cabinet russo trouva it notre mani&re d’agir 
prdcipitde; que, dans son opinion, elle avait suscitd sans ndcessite la 
mdfiance du Gouvernement fra^ais ; et que l’idde, mise en avant par 
nous, d'une conference pour le rfeglement des questions k rdsoudre 
en Orient, lui semblait peu propre k assurer un rdsultat satisfaisant. 
A coup Bur, cette manihre de rdpondre k une avance aussi loyale que 
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bienveillante etait faite pour exciter notre surprise. La Russie pou- 
vait contester l’opportunite de notre proposition, & laquelle l’odhesion 
de la France et de l’Angleterrc avait fait defaut; mais la penscc qui 
l’avait inspiroe, pensee toute bienveillante pour la Russie et favorable 
k aes vornx, n’eu constituait pas moins une prouve manifesto de nos 
bonnes dispositions qui muritait d’etre mieux aecucillie. 

J’ai signals, en outre, k M. l’Euvoye de Russie la difference 
essentielle qui existo entre la combinaison suggdree par nous en 1876, 
et la declaration quo son Gouvornement vient d’emettre. 

Aux termes de notre projet, les entraves apportdes k la libertd 
d’action de la Russio dans 1’Euxin devaient titre ccartees dans les 
formes determines par le traite memo et non par un simple acte 
unilateral. De ce que nous avions recoin mande l’nbrogntion legale, 
prononcee par l’unanimite des Cours signataircs, il ne s’en suivait 
nullement que nous d fissions approuver unc anuulation arbitrairement 
et isoldment signifiee par la partie obligee. L’article 14 du traitd 
du 30 mare 18. r )6 porte, en toutes lettres, que la Convention conclue 
le meme jour entre les deux Etats riverains de la Mer Noire ne pourra 
6 trc ni annulec ni moclifiee sans l’assontimcut des Puissances garantes, 
et je no coroprendrais done pas que le Gouvornement russe, en sui- 
vant aujourd’hui, pour so libdror des charges do cetto Convention, 
un mode de provider diarnetraleinent oppose a la clause que jo viens 
de citer, put nous taxer d’incouscquencc, lorsque e’est precisdment 
l’application de cctte clause qui formait la base de notre programme. 

Enfin, ai-je fait observer 4 M. Novikow, la marche proposee a 
cette dpoque par le Cabinet I. & R. n’etoit aucunetnent de nature a 
entrainer les dangereuses consequences qu’il y a lieu de redouter de 
l’acte rdeent du Cabinet de St Petersbourg. En obtenant, dc l’aveu 
de l’Europe, le retrait de l’interdiction quiempoche le ddveloppoment 
de ses forces navales dans la Mer Noire, la Russie rccouvrait la posi¬ 
tion qui lui est duo dans ces parages, sans qu’il eut fallu en conccvoir 
des aJarmes. II n’en est pas ainsi aujourd’hui. La demarche qui 
vient d’etre faite ne saurait manquer d’exciter les plus serieuses in¬ 
quietudes. Dans l’Europe oecidcntale, die produit ddja une irritation 
des esprits fort prejudiciable 4 la cause de la paix ; dans le Lovant 
cet essai de la Russie de se faire justice ello-infiine sera envisage sans 
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derate commo une preuve que cette Puissance a jugd le moment venu 
de prendre en main la solution de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la 
Question d’Orient. Lets imaginations si ardentes des peoples derations 
de ces oontrdes y trouveront un stimulant des plus actifs. L’exeraple 
frappant d’un Etat dont le prestige est si grand it leurs yeux leur 
semblera ddsormais, nous le craignons, justifior toutes les agitations 
et toutes les violences. 

Le Chaneelier russe ne saurait disconvenir qu’il y a 14 de quoi 
nous prdoccuper, et il ne s’dtonnera done pas que nous prenions 
trfts au sdrieux la surprise qu'il a mdnagde au monde politique. Nous 
voyons, dans l'attitudc prise par le Cabinet de St. Petersbourg, non 
pas une menace dirocto a l’Eurepe, niais une cause de perturbation 
fftcheusc, niettant en peril son repos et sa securite. 

Je n’ai jamais fait mystfcre do nia conviction que les transactions 
de 1856 ont place la Russie, sur la Mor Noire, dans uno situation 
jam digne d’uno Grande Puissance, on amoindrissant le rOle qu’elle 
est appelcc it jouer dans les eaux qui baignant son territoire, et je 
n’ni rien neglige, je puis le dire, pour faire partager cette conviction 
aux autres Cours garantos. Aussi, n’en ai-je etc que plus peine de 
voir le Gouvernoment. Imperial rocourir, pour le redressment de ses 
griefs, it un luoyen qui, sous tous les rapports, mo parait le raoinB 
heureusoment clioisi. 

Tel est le langage quo j’ai tenu &. M. Novikow en cette circon- 
stance. J’ai cru utile de le reproduire dans le present© ddpeche, 
dont "Votre Excellence voudra bien donner lecture it M. le Prince 
Gortcliacow et dont Ellc est memc autorisee it lui laisser copie s’il 
en tdmoignait le ddsir. 

Reccvez, etc. 
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F. 

Despatch on Polish Apfaius. 

Le Comte »k Bkust au Comte Apponyi a Lon dues. 

JAttre particuliere 

Virnne, le 27 Juin 1870. 

II mo revient (le different elites que la question polauaiso a jouti 
un certain role dans I’entrcvue d’Ems. Les deux Souvorians auraient, 
m’assure-Von, juge necossaire d’clablir entro eux une sorte d’enlonte 
provoquee jiar l’attitude du Gouvemomont Imperial et Itoyal dans 
les affaires de la Galicie. 

Cette nouvellrs in’est encore confirmee par les renseiguemeuts 
<juc Vous me transnieltcz sous la date du 23 de ce niois. D’apres 
les details coufidentiels quo Vous me douiicz sur votro ‘ conversation 
intime' avec Lord Clarendon, il me semlilo quo Sa Seigneurio ne 
trouve pas critierement denudes de fondcuicnt les alarums qui, a co 
que nos voisins pretendent, lour sont inspirdes par notre conduitc 
vis-A-vis des Galiciens. Je vois avec plaisir quo Vous Vous etes 
efforctS de placer les faits sous lour vrni jour, et jo ne puis qu'ap- 
prouver le langage que Vous avez tenu au Principal-Secretaire d’Etat. 
Le sujet est cependant assez important pour mdriter qu’ou y revienne, 
et je crois devoir Vous indiquer quelqucs considerations nouvelles 
que je Vous prie de soumettre, lorsque Vous on trouverez l’oecasion, 
A ^appreciation de Lord Clarendon. 

Avant tout je dois dtahlir on principe, ainsi que Vous l’avez 
ddjA fait, que la utaniere dont nous gouvernons la Galicie est pure- 
ment une question d’oduiiuistration intdrieure, et qu’il est, si non im¬ 
possible, du moins fort dangereux d’admettre que des questions de 
cette nature puissent devenir l’objet d’une entente entres des Puissancs 
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etrangeres. Qu’un Gouvernement dtablisse chez lui un regime 
plus liberal que celui qui exists chez ses voisins, il n'y a certes pas 12k 
une raison suflisante pour que ccux-ci aient le droit de se plaindre 
et d’ngir comine s’ils etaient directement menaces. Tant qu’il n’y a 
pas de propagande active exorcee au-dela des frontiferes, tant qu’il 
n’y a pas de tentative d’etendre une influence illicite sur les pays 
a^jacents, tout Gouvernement doit rester libre d’organiser comme 
il l’entcnd 1’administration de ses provinces, et ses voisins ne sauraient 
avoir un juste motif de prendre de l’ombrage. 

S’il en <5tait autrement, on laisserait s’dtablir un precedent fort 
grave et d’uno porteo tros-mcnagante pour le maintien de la paix. 
Que dirait-on, par example, on Angleterre, si l’Autricke et la France 
manifestant desalarmes de la politique suiviepar la Prusse & 1’dgard 
des aspirations de la nationality allemande, declavaient y voir un 
motif do so concerter otroitenieut afin de parer & toutes les dventua- 
litds. J c crois qu’un pareil laugage paraitrait au Cabinet de Londres 
plus inquietant pour le nmintien de la paix que telle ou telle avance 
faite par lo Gouvernement prussion au parti national allemand; et 
nous aurions sans douto on ce cos k entendre des reproches assez vifs 
do la louche do Lord Clarendon. 

Pourtant ce ne sont que ses propres nationaux que le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial et Royal cherche k sc concilicr en Galicie, car nous 
pouvons hardiment aflirmor que jamuis un acte ou une parole oflicielle 
n’a rdvolo do notre part lc desir de flatter la nationality polonaise 
en dehors do la Gnlicic. 

Il me semble done qu’on ne saurait reconnaitre k la Prusse et k 
la Russie lc droit de se forinaliser des concessions que l’Autriche croit 
utile de faire aux Polonais de la Galicie. D’ailleurs ces crointes 
qu’on nous dit otre eomjucs a Berlin et a St. Petersbourg existent-elles 
reellement ? J’avoue que j’ai de la peine k y croire. 

Il me serait difficile d’admettre que nos voisins pussent se 
ryjouir de voir une province importante de l’Autriche rester mdcon- 
tento; mais qu’ils trouvent un danger pour eux k ce que cette pro¬ 
vince soit satisfaite, e’est ce que l’imagination la plus tiinoree ne 
saurait comprendre. 

Si e’est en quality de Puissances copartageantes, et en se fondant 
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mfr les droits acquis k ce titre, que les deux Puissances prdtendraient 
devoir s’occuper dcs affaires de Galicie, nous pourrions tout uussi 
bien rdclamer de notre cdtd le droit de surveiller la maiiibre dont la 
Russie gouveme ses provinces. 

Nous n’dlevons pas de pareilles pretentions, et si, par respect 
-pour l’inddpendancc de tout Gouvemoment dans les affaires du ressort 
de l’odministration intdrieure, nous gardons une reserve absolue devant 
les questions de cette nature, nous pensons qu’on pourrait observer 
envers l’Autriche les merncs dgards lorsqu’elle cherchc k satisfairo les 
▼oeux ldgitimes de ses sujets de nationalitd polonaise. II y a eu 
une dpoque, sous l’administration du Marquis Wielopolski, ou la 
Russie favorisait plutdt chez elle le ddveloppeinent de la nationalitd 
polonaise. Quels que fussent alors nos sentiments k l’dgard dc cette 
mani&rc de proedder du Gouvernemcnt russe, nous n’avons pas trouvd 
que nous eussious k nous en prdoccuper, ni cherchc a dtablir une 
entente avec la Prusse pour nous prdmunir contre les dangers qui 
pouvaient cn rdsulter. Lorsque plus tard nous nous soinmes, d’accord 
avec les Couvememcnts d’Anglcterre ct de France, prdvalus du texte 
des stipulations du traitd de 1815 pour rdclamer k St. Pdtersbourg 
en faveur des Polonais, la situation dtait tout autre. L’insurrcction 
polonaise constituait alors un vdritable pdril pour nous cu parti- 
culier et pour le mainticn do la tranquillitd generalo. Les Puis¬ 
sances pouvaient invoquer pour justificr leur conduite non seulement 
le texte d’un traitd, niais l’urgcnce d’aviser k l’extiuction d’une con¬ 
flagration qui prenait des proportions rcdoutables et liiena^ait la 
suretd des pays voisins. 11 n’y a aucune analogic entre la situation 
actuelle de la Galicie ct cclle ou sc trouvait a cette dpoque le 
Royaume de Pologne. Le coline le plus complet rfcgne en Galicie, et il 
scrait dtrange de prdtendre que la tranquillitd et le contcntcment 
d’une province sont une menace ou un danger pour les voisins. 

Je contesterais done absolument a la Prusse et k la Russie le 
droit dc se faire une arme contre nous de l’organisation administra¬ 
tive qu’il nous plait d'introduire en Galicie, ct qui ne touche en rien 
aux intdrets de sujets prussiens ou russes. Je ne crois pas memo 
beaucoup k la rdalitd des craintes qu’dpouveraient ces Puissances. 

Par contre, je ne disconveniens nullement de ui’ctrc montrd 
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favorable, depuis non ontr<5e au Ministere, k l’adoption d’un systfeiftb, 
accordant une certainc satisfaction aux vcoux de la Galicie. 

En ugissant ainsi, je crois m’etre inspire des conseils d’une saine 
politique; et je suis persuade que tout homme d’etat impartial ap- 
preciera les motifs qui m’ont die tee cette conduite. 

Panni les di verses nationality repandues dans l’Empire Austro- 
Hongrois, la nationality polonaise est une de cellos dont le ddvoue- 
ment aux into rets generaux et au maintien de 1’Empire nous est le 
plus surement acquis.—En effet, elle n’a auoun appui k chercher 
en dehors de l'Empire dont elle fait pai-tie. Sans parler de l’excel- 
lcnt contingent militaire que la Galicie a toujours fourni dans nos 
guerres, ses reprdscutauts dans nos Assemblies deliberantes se sont 
moot res jaloux de veiller a la grandeur de l’Empire. Ce sont oux 
qui, dans la Delegation du lieichsrath devant laquelleje suis spcciale- 
luent appele u diifendro la politique Iniporiale, m’ont lc plus lidele- 
ment soutenu par leurs discours et leurs votes. Resserrcr les liens 
qui les attachcut a l’existence de l’Empire Austro-Hongrois rn’a done 
toujours paru cssentiel; et co but no pouvait litre mieux atteint qu’en 
leur accordant les concessions qu’ils rcclamaiont sur le terrain de 
rautonomie administrative. C’est dans ce sens qucj’ai plaido leur 
cause avee consequence dons les Conseils de l’Emperour, et que j’ai 
plus d'uue fois insiste sur la necessity de les rallier etroitemeut 
autour des nouvellcs institutions de l'Euipire. Qu’il faille pour cela 
leur donner certains droits favorablcs au dcvoloppemcnt de leur sen¬ 
timent national, le fait est incontestable. Mais ces droits sont circon- 
scrits aux limites de la province ; ot nous apportons une attention 
scrupuleuse a les contidlcr de ia^on a ce qu’ils ne puissent pas 
franchir ces homes. J 'en citcrai ici un cxcmple. Le Ministere du 
Comte 1’otocki acceptc la presence dans le Conseils des Ministres d’un 
M inistro spccialcmcut charge de re presenter les interets de la Galicie, 
parccque ee Ministre doit etre, conune ses collogues, rcsponsable 
devant le Reichsrath, e’est-a-dire, devant la representation gdndrale 
dcs provinces cisleithanes, de la part qu’il prend a la direction de 
la politique. 11 u'est done pas a craindrc que, placd sous un pnreil 
contrOle, cc Ministre puisse saeritier les interets generaux de l’Empire 
k la poursuite de tel ou tel but particular. 
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En revanche, le Gouvemement s’est (inergiquemont oppose 4 ce 
qu’on dtablisse en Galicie une administration responsablc devant la 
seule di 6 te de la province, pareeque dans ce cas on pourrait, on effot, 
apprdhendre que des intdrets spccialemcnt polonais fusuent mis au- 
dessus des into rots generaux do l’Empire. 

Cot cxemple prouve 4 quel point nous soinmes attentifs a ne pus 
fournir de grief legitimo aux Puissances voisines, ct a no laisscr ac- 
corder aux sujets polonais de l’Empereur que des droits leur assurant 
une grande autonomic administrative, mais no lour perincttunt pas 
d’exerccr une influence separeo ot directe sur l’attitudo politique do 
l’Empire. Le besoin de la paix oxtorioure ct le dcsir do la conservcr 
sont trop vivement sentis chez nous pour quo nous voulions eourir 
le risque dos aventurcs. Nous pesons ct continuerous done de poser 
avec soin les mesures que nous prenons 4 l’intdricur do l’Empiro, de 
fat;on 4 dviter touto cause do conflit avec nos voisins. Mais tout cn 
dtant bien decides a observer sous ce rapport une grande prudence, 
nous devons ccpondaut nous reserver la pleine liborto de modiiier 
nos institutions et notre systomeadministratif scion les exigences de 
notre situation. Nous ne pouvous admettre que de parcils cliange- 
uients justifient de la part des Puissances etrangoies une .attitude de 
uiefiance. 

Je erois qu’en examinant la question telle que je views de la 
devdopper, on devra reconnaitro que nous n’avons aucun reproclic 4 
nous faire, et que nous n'avons pu evoiller aucune susceptibilite 
legitime. 

Nous allons encore donnor dans ce moment un tdmoignago assoz 
marquant do notre desir d’eutretenir avec la Russia dos relations 
amicales. L’Empereur, notre Auguste Maitre, envoie 4 Varsovie son 
cousin l’Archiduc Albei-t pour porter ses compliments 4 l’Empereur 
de Russie. Cette demonstration, rohaussce par la haute position per¬ 
sonnel^ de 1’Archiduc, sera, je 1’espore, de nature 4 calmer les ap¬ 
prehensions que l’on aurait pu concevoir sur l’etat actuel de nos 
rapports avec la Russie. Nous ne demandons, jo le ropote, qua 
vivre dans la mcilleure intelligence avec tous nos voisins, et 4 nous 
occuper en paix de nos affaires intorieures. 

Recevez, etc. 
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PART 1 1-1867-1880 


CHAPTER I 
1867 

THE COMPROMISE WITH HUNGARY.—CONTINUATION OP THR EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY RXICHSRATH.-CONFLICT WITH COUNT BELCBEDI.-HIS 

RETIREMENT.—RE-ENACTMENT OF TnE FEBRUARY CONSTITUTION. 

I must begin this chapter by saying that I wrote it- 
after 1870, but inserted subsequent additions, and 
that I can guarantee the exactitude of all the facts 
narrated. 

The Hungarian Reichstag met on the 19th of 
November 1866, and received an Imperial Missive to 
the effect that his Apostolic Majesty had resolved to' 
g^Vf Vdue consideration to its demands and claims. 
■;'voju n a 
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The-common affairs pf the entire monarchy that were 
to be discussed were specified, and the Emperor 
; expressed a desire that the Beichsrath should examine' 
the proposals impartially and with due consideration 
of the dangers which were threatening the State: / 
The Imperial Government had strong hopes that* 
Ddak and the majority wpuld be inclined to come to . 
an agreement. Tisza and the Left, on the other hand, 
were not yet satisfied with the offers made by his ; 
Majesty and the Ministry, because it was not clear 
whether Count Beleredi’s Federal system or my 
scheme of Dualism would prevail. But in order to 
make both parties as contented as possible, and to 
bring the Agreement with the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives to a speedy conclusion, it was decided in the 
Council of Ministers of the 17th of November 1866, 
the Emperor presiding, that the Minister of State 
and the Hungarian Chancellor should issue a rescript 
which would be even more in conformity with the 
views of the Hungarian Diet, only reserving unity 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs, joint administra¬ 
tion of the customs and of finance, and the revival of 
the provincial governors, etc. At the same time the 
prospect was held out of a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry. The offer was accepted, but without giving 
satisfaction. 

In the middle of December the Court Chancellor 
Majlath came to tell me that the Emperor wished me 
to go to Pesth, that Count Belcrodi was of a different 
opinion, and that it would be a guarantee for the 
latter if he, Majlath, were to accompany me. I had 
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no objection to this, especially as I was very partial ■. 
to Majlath, and I was not offended at feeling myself 
under a sort of police supervision. We left Vienna 
in the evening, arriving early in the morning at 
Buda, where we took up our quarters with Baron 
Sennyey. After a few hours’ rest, we started on foot 
for Pesth. On leaving my room, Majlath said to 
m§: ‘ I seo you have your hat on.’ ‘ I always take 
my hat when going out,’ I replied. ‘ But why a 
silk hat ? You have a very handsome fur cap ? ’ 

‘ I will wear it with pleasure,’ I said, ‘ if you prefer 
it.’ Thus I paid my visits to the notabilities at 
Pesth with my fur cap. Majlath had put on his 
Hungarian breeches immediately after his arrival. 
It was a beautiful winter’s day, and the hill of Buda 
was covered with snow and ice, so that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting accustomed to the slippery ground. 

We visited the leaders of the various parties— 
Eotvos, Cziraki, George Apponyi, and lastly Deak. 
I cannot say that I received a very cordial welcome 
from Deak; his language was rather abrupt, but he 
was not disagreeable in manner, and he was very 
frank in expressing his opinions. As we were leav¬ 
ing, Majlath said to me: ‘ 1 daresay you did not 
think him over polite.’ ‘Indeed I did,’said I; ‘he 
actually helped me on with my coat.’ ‘Oh!’ ex¬ 
claimed Majlath, ‘ that meant a great deal.’ 

Sennyey gave a dinner in the evening. Andrassy, 
Lonyay, and Eotvos were seated opposite to me, and I 
remarked that I was an object of close scrutiny. I 
insisted on our returning by the night train to Vienna 
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our visit not lasting more than the day, in order that 
the newspapers should not invent stories about negotia¬ 
tions. Accordingly, after dinner, we left the house of 
Baron Sennyey, whose hospitality, enhanced by the 
amiability of his beautiful wife, I shall never forget. 

All things considered, my reception on my first, 
appearance in Hungary did not justify Majlath’s 
apprehensions on account of Teleki.* A very 
friendly article had previously appeared in the Peati 
Nrvplo, saying that the last rescript should be 
received with confidence, as I, to whoso name the 
sympathies and the hopes of nations were attached, 
had accepted the responsibility of it. 

The next morning, immediately after our return, 
I was summoned to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
impatient to know my impressions. I took the 
liberty of expressing them in the following words: 

‘ I have witnessed/ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I 
have been here, nothing but a useless exchange of 
rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and ad¬ 
dresses sent here in return. This will not advance 
matters. Your Majesty has expressed the determina¬ 
tion to appoint a Hungarian Ministry under certain 
conditions, and you have already chosen the men who 
are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your 
Majesty were to summon them to Vienna, in order 
that we might negotiate with them here.’ The Em¬ 
peror took my advice, and Andrassy, Edtvos, and 
Eonyay were invited to come to Vienna. This was 
the beginning—I may say the decisive beginning—of 

* See vol. i. p. 338. 
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the Establishment of the Agreement, and. in 1867 and 
1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: ‘ If it had 
•not been for you, the Agreement would never have 
been completed.’ 

The negotiations were hold alternately at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of the Interior. 
I, who had only come two months previously to 
Austria, was indeed able to bring them to a speedy 
conclusion by intervening as the diplomatic member of 
the conference, but the chief task fell to the lot of tho 
Minister of State. I was of opinion that the Minister 
of Commerce, Baron Wiillerstorf, and the representa¬ 
tive of the Ministry of Finance, Baron Becke (who 
was at that time not yet a Minister) should take part 
iu the conference, but Count Belcredi would not hear 
of this. After we had concluded our labours, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
Hungarian Ministry, and it was decided that, as soon 
as tho scheme was accepted by Parliament, the 
Coronation should take place. 

While the Hungarian compromise was thus being 
perfected, affairs had also assumed a new aspect in the 
western half of the empire. 

When I came into office the Constitution was still 
suspended, much to my dissatisfaction, as parliamen¬ 
tary life was light and air to me. This state of things 
became absolutely intolerable when the seventeen 
Biots met in the course of November 1866. The 
Charivari, which ridiculed the simultaneous discussion 
of general political questions at Vienna, Prague, 
Brttnn and Innsbruck, instructed me more than it 
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annoyed me.* An incident in the South Austrian 
Diet, however, when the late Deputy Mtthlfeld 
attacked me without any cause, made patience and 
Bilence impossible. * I myself could not reply, and the 
governor merely remarked that he ‘ could say nothing, 
as the party attacked was absent! ’ After this occur¬ 
rence I declared very firmly to Count Belcredi that I 
was accustomed to be attacked, but not to leave my 
defence to others, and .that I must insist on the' 
summoning of the Reichsrath. 

Numerous conferences ensued, and the result was 
that an extraordinary Reichsrath was convoked. 
This step has been blamed as a violation of the 
Constitution; but for my part I preferred a Reiehs- 
rath of doubtful legality to none at all. 

I must say in all sincerity that I could not 
at first understand the reproach of unconstitutional 
action that was made against me. The suspension 
of the Constitution having lasted more than a year, 
and being, as the word ‘ suspension ’ implied, a pro¬ 
visional measure, the summoning of a Reichsrath for 
the purpose of consultation could not be condemned 
as equivalent to a Coup d’ fttat. At the same time 
a feeling of opposition to the meeting of the extra¬ 
ordinary Reichsrath was shown so unmistakably 
by the populace of Vienna, that I well remember 
one of the leaders of the Bohemian Diet saying 
to me: ‘ We must think twice as to whether we 

* The Figaro bad a very clever cartoon. It represented seventeen organ-grinders 
performing in the BaUplats, and myself at a window, stopping up my ears, and 
exclaiming in the Saxon dialect: ‘ Goodness gracious! I never came across 1 anything 
like this at Dresden! ’ ■ 
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should go to Vienna under the present circumstances, 
and expose ourselves to insults.’ . However, it was 
not this that induced me to advocate the summoning 
of the restricted Reichsrath,* but my sense of obli¬ 
gation towards the Hungarian Deputies who had 
undertaken to carry out the arrangement in 
Hungary. 

My view was that as the Hungarian delegates had 
undertaken the task of carrying out the Agreement— 
in which they were successful, thanks to the salutary 
influence of Ddak—the Government was bound to do 
everything to secure its unconditional acceptance. 
I considered that the best means of doing this was to 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Reichsrath, re¬ 
lying on the fact that with the Agreement the Con¬ 
stitution would again become operative : a calculation 
which proved correct. 

I only discovered by means of a later correspond¬ 
ence, that at that time a misapprehension existed 
between me and Count Belcredi. As he understood 
it, the reservation of an amendment of the Agree¬ 
ment by the Reichsrath was a soils entendu, known to 
the Hungarian Deputies, and accepted by them. But 
those gentlemen, and Count Andrassy in particular, 
expressed themselves to me in a contrary sense. It 
is easy to foresee the not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain course which affairs would have 
taken had the former view been correct. Apart from 
the fact that Ddak would scarcely have consented 

* t. an assembly composed of representatives of all parts of tbe empire except 1 
Hungary. 
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to carry through so immature and. uncertain a proposi¬ 
tion, the state of thiags on this side of the Leitha 
had to be considered. I have already said that d 
priori only a conditional acceptance was to be ex¬ 
pected from the extraordinary Reichsrath. In this 
case there were two means of escape—either renewed 
negotiations with Hungary, or the closing of*the. 
extraordinary Reichsrath and a general election of 
new members. (There could be no question of dissolu¬ 
tion, as the extraordinary Reichsrath was under the 
Constitution only a consultative body, without legis¬ 
lative powers). The country was in such an agitated 
state that an appeal to the doctors in favour of an un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the Hungarian demands 
would have been useless; while on the other hand, 
there was no prospect of the Hungarian Parliament 
proposing an alteration of the original scheme. The 
closing of the Reichsrath would simply have brought 
matters back to the position which was ended by 
my journey to Pesth; rescripts from Vienna, ad¬ 
dresses and resolutions from Pesth, and a hopeless 
deadlock. 

My views finally prevailed, and this was the 
second step by which I advanced the Agreement. 

The other Ministers whom I consulted entirely 
shared my views, and yet two of them, the Ministers 
of Justice and of Commerce, had taken part in 
the September manifesto. The Minister of War, 
Baron John, was my strongest adherent in the 
Cabinet. 

I was so far from desiring the retirement of Count 
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Belcscedi tha* I took pains to represent to his Majesty 
the possibility of his retaining office during the con¬ 
vocation of the restricted Reichsrath. But it was 
necessary to come to a final decision. In a Council 
of Ministers under the Presidency of the Emperor 
which lasted four hours, I stood alone (my colleagues 
maintaining an absolute neutral attitude) in opposing. 
Count Belcredi, who not only had the advantage over 
me in his accurate knowledge of details, but defended 
his views in one of the most brilliant speeches I ever 
heard. When the Emperor dismissed us without 
expressing his opinion, I withdrew with the impression 
that I was defeated. I retired to my room in the 
Ministerial residence, thinking that toy term of 
service in Austria was at an end, as matters had 
reached such a state of tension that my defeat would 
have necessitated my resignation. I remained a long 
time immersed in thought, when a messenger arrived 
with a note from the Emperor to the following effect: 

‘ Please draw up the circular to the Diets in accord¬ 
ance with your proposals.’ 

Next day I became President of the Ministry. 
The task of preparing the circular to the Diets was 
full of difficulties, as it was not easy to represent the 
change of policy in such a light as not to impair the 
Imperial authority. I thought my best course would 
f |>e to attach to the circular (which was to be issued 
ix>the name of the Government) a personal communi¬ 
cation to each provincial Governor. The former 
ended with the declaration that his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty had given orders that an 
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extraordinary Reichsrath should not bo* summoned, 
but that the * Constitutional Reichsrath ’ was tp meet 
at Vienna on the 18 th of March, and that those 
changes in the Constitution which were necessitated 
by the Agreement with Hungary should be submitted 
for its acceptance. 

At the same time notice was given of bills as to 
the election of Delegates for the consultative assembly'' 
on common affairs; also bills relating to national 
defence, to the development of the Constitutional 
powers of the western half of the empire, to the 
responsibility of Ministers, and to the extension of 
the Constitutional autonomy of the provinces, for 
which a desire had repeatedly been expressed in the 
various Diets. 

This return to Constitutional practice in Austria 
gave me no small amount of labour, anxiety, and 
struggles, all of which I had to bear alone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write these words in 
a bitter spirit. In writing my reminiscences, I can 
only narrate what really occurred. Least of all do I 
wish it to be supposed that I was annoyed by the 
homage paid to Schmerling on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the February Constitu¬ 
tion.* No one can have joined in that homage more 
heartily than myself. There is no man in Austria 
whom I valued and esteemed more than Schmerling. 
Much to my regret, I was never in a position to be 
able to be of use to him. Politically, I revived and 

* In 18P6 'The February Constitution ’ was introduced by Herr von Schmerling 
on the 27th February, 18(il. 
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consolidated what he had done, though I put his 
sympathies to a severe test*' by establishing the 
Agreement with Hungary. Yet I have always 
found him the same sincere and cordial friend, and his 
appreciation has compensated me for many an 
unjust judgment. 
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When I considered that Count Belcredi enjoyed 
the highest favour, esteem aud confidence of the 
Emperor, I could not believe that my arguments 
had prevailed; I was forced to convince inyself 
that the Emperor found my remaining in office a 
necessity, for reasons apart from the question under 
discussion, and rather connected with Foreign than 
with Internal Affairs. The next day Count Belcredi 
sent in his resignation, and I was immediately, 
appointed President of the Ministry. I thus became 
the head of the three Departments—of the Interior, 
of Public Worship and Instruction,. and of Police— 
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whieh had been tinder the direction of Coffnt Beleredi, 
besides that of Foreign Affairs, the whole woight 
and responsibility of which foil upon me. 

My next task—not a very easy one—was to find 
. Ministers. Those who had hitherto been Count Bel- 
credi’s colleagues—von Komers, Minister of Justice, 
. Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, of Trade, and Field 
Marshal Baron John, of War—remained in office. 
Baron Becke, who had managed the Finance depart- 
: ment on the' retirement of Count Larisch, became 
^Minister of Finance. Baron Becke did important 
service during the negotiations with Hungary. He 
was an admirable man of business, uniting in a remark¬ 
able degree the qualities of application, cleverness and 
perseverance. In both Delegations his intervention 
succeeded more than once in carrying the War 
Budgot. I always valued him highly, and I do 
not remember that he ever had cause to complain 
1 of me.. 

There remained the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Public Worship and Instruction. The 
Ministry of Police did not take up much of my time, 
and it was particularly interesting to me. 

Being naturally unacquainted with the personages 
suited for office, the assistance of Hofrath von Hof¬ 
mann, afterwards ‘ Soktionsehcf/ was most useful to 
me. He occupied at that time a rather subordinate 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had 
been Secretary to the Upper House, and knew the 
various members of it thoroughly. He directed 
my attention to the Governor of Trieste, Baron 
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Kellorsperg. I summoned him to Vienna, and offered 
him the Ministry of the Interior. He declined, lay¬ 
ing that his centralists views were incompatible with 
Dualism. I did not doubt the sincerity of this de¬ 
claration, although I could have retorted that the 
Hungarian Compromise was a fait accompli, and thiSt 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior could haye 
little opportunity of taking part in its execution. I 
accordingly did not hesitate to recommend him, some 
weeks later, to the Emperor as Governor of JBohemia, 
in which capacity I fully appreciated the abilities he 
displayed. 

I selected Hasner for the Ministry of Instruction; 
He had been recommended to me by the Liberals, 
and also by Count Leo Thun, who was at that time 
. still my friend. After several interviews, Hasner 
accepted office, and the day on which he was to be 
presented to his Majesty was fixed, when he surprised 
me with a letter in which he stated that he could not 
enter the Cabinet owing to the centralistic views he 
had always entertained. Some months later I 
renewed the negotiation, and he accepted my offer 
under the condition that permission should be given 
for the establishment of a Municipal College' at 
Vienna, as proposed, but hitherto without success, by 
the Municipal Council of that city. This condition 
w$s decisively rejected; but when Hasner took office 
in the * Biirgerministerium ’* at the end of the year 
the demand was granted without objection. 

The first who showed himself ready to join the 

* See page 56. 
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Ministry was 'Count Taaffe, the Governor of Linz, to 
whfek place Herr von Hofmann proceeded to offer 
him the portfolio of the Interior. Count Taaffe was 
still young, and his appointment was a great step of 
promotion; but I had reason to be grateful to him for 
taking office, for I not only knew that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of affairs, and especially of the 
law, but also that in the aristocratic circles to which he 
belonged his nomination was regretted because it was 
feared that he would thereby compromise the future 
that seemed in store for him.* Count Taaffe became 
not only a most agreeable and amiable colleague, but 
also in many respects a very useful and, I must add, 
devoted assistant. His conduct at the council table 
was exemplary, and Herbst himself said to me, at a 
time when Taaffe had already become the object of 
violent attacks, that the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers had never been better filled than by Count 
Taaffe. He had only two drawbacks : he was not only 
no orator, but was as destitute of the gift of impro¬ 
vised as of studied speech; and he was not happy in 
his way of making short explanations. Nor was he 
fortunate in his choice of colleagues. This became 
evident in his second ephemeral Ministry of 1870, 
which would have lasted longer if two officials 
had occupied the seats in the Cabinet which were 
assigned to two deputies. In both respects Count 
Taaffe showed considerable improvement during his 
list and more permanent administration. 

With Taaffe’s assistance I succeeded in obtaining 

* He in now Minteter-Freaident at Vienna. 
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a Minister of Instruction. Herr von Komers, whoSe 
position as a Minister who had been in favouf of 
the suspension of the Constitution was scarcely 
tenable in view of the convocation of the Reichsrath, 
exchanged the portfolio of Justice for the Presidency 
of the Chief Court of Justice at Lemberg. Admiral 
von Wiillerstorff, who was in the same position, 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce. Peeke under¬ 
took the latter for the time being, but the Sektions- 
ehef, Baron Prctis, became the real Minister of 
Commerce. 

Chevalier von Hye took the Ministry of Justice 
and the provisional direction of the Ministry of 
T nstruetion. He was not liked by the Chamber; 
but he was a thorough lawyer and a good speaker, and 
lie knew how to make his authority respected. 

This subject of the nomination of Ministers has 
led me far into the summer of 1807, and I must 
now ret urn to the period when I assumed the Ministry 
of the I u tori or. 

Naturally 1 had at that time a multitude of 
visitors. Chief among them were the leaders of the 
Liberal, or Constitutional Party; bat I was also 
visited by members of the Federal Party, including 
Prazak and Rieger, who were, however, not very 
satisfied at the turn things were taking. 

I was urged by the Germans to dissolve the 
Diets elected under Belcredi’s administration which 
had returned (in Bohemia, Moravia and Carinthia) 
nationalist majorities. But I firmly refused to do 
so, having very strong convictions on the subject. 
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I ’-had also formed very decided views as to the 
development of the Constitutional system in Austria. 
The only countries where the Constitutional system 
has really and uninterruptedly shown itself efficient 
are England and Belgium. The reason is that in 
these countries there are two parties which are 
strictly distinct from each other, equally capable 
of governing, and always ready to assume office. In 
Austria, where there is so much strife among the 
nationalities, such a division of parties is especially 
necessary ; and it seemed to mo by no means impossible 
to bring this about, provided all the nationalities 
were to send deputies to the Beichsrath. I couceivod 
the possibility of a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
In the latter the Slav element would predominate, 
but would find itself united to a large section of 
the German landed proprietors; in the Liberal Party 
the Gorman element -would be the most important, 
but it would not exclude the Slav element. Even 
at the present day I consider the realisation of that 
idea not to be unattainable. 

In compliance with my wish, the Diets were not 
disturbed, and were called upon to elect members 
for the Ileichsrath. Had Bohemia and Moravia 
shown any appreciation of my policy, the opposition 
would have had ample opportunity to take part in the 
establishment of the December Constitution. Per¬ 
haps there was no want of appreciation, but only of 
good will. Aversion to the foreign intruder prevented 
all calm reflection. In .Bohemia Count Henry Clam 
and Prince George Lobkowitz predicted that my 

VOL. II « 
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Administration would not last six weeks. The Diets 
of Bohemia and Moravia took part in the elections, 
hut with such reservations as the Government could 
not accept. A Deputation was sent to Vienna to 
explain the objections of the Bohemian Diet, and 
Count Frederick Thun informed me that it was coming. 
He received a telegram in reply that the Diet was 
dissolved. The same course was taken as to the Diets 
of Moravia and Carniola. I have been frequently 
reproached with not having taken similar measures 
with regard to the Tyrol; but the reason why the 
Tyrolese Diet was not dissolved was that I was certain 
nothing would be gained by its being re-elected. As 
to the Galician Diet, I informed it through Count 
Goluchowski that any refusal to elect, or election with 
reservations, would result in an immediate dissolution, 
but that if the Diet sent Deputies to the Reiclisratli, I 
would show myself ready to listen to any reasonable 
wishes they might express. 

After the dissolution of the Bohemian Diet, every 
possible pressure was brought to bear on the new 
elections, as the question involved was the authority 
of the Government and the success of the course it 
was pursuing. Prince Charles Auerspcrg was most 
active and successful in this respect. The Emperor 
materially assisted me by giving the Bohemian 
nobility to understand that he desired the elections 
to result in the triumph of the Government. Nor 
did Archduke Charles Louis conceal the Emperor’s 
views on this subject during a short stay at Prague. 
There is nothing more Constitutional than that the 
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sovereign should support the Government he himself 
has chosen; only the Feudal Party objected to his 
doing so. The result of the elections showed a large 
majority in favour of the Constitution. 

In the course of these elections I gained a seat, 
having been chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reichenberg; and in connection with this in¬ 
cident a characteristic episode occurred. Count 
Hartig (who had generously forgotten that I was in 
former days opposed to his being appointed envoy at 
Dresden because I wished that post to be assigned 
to an abler man, Baron Werner) had proposed me as 
a candidate at Nimes. This candidature had to be 
given up because no less a person than Dr Herbst 
wrote a letter against it, thus objecting to the very 
man who had extracted his party from the most trying 
difficulties, although I ani ready to believe that he did 
so for reasons satisfactory to his conscience. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg then offered 
me a seat. I accepted it with gratitude, and the Diet 
elected me to the Reichsratli, which I thus had the 
privilege of entering as a Deputy. 

The day of the opening arrived. According to 
the regulations then in force, the Emperor had to 
nominate the Presidents of both Houses. Prince 
Charles Aucrsperg was President of the Upper 
House, and for the House of Deputies I suggested 
the Burgomaster of Brvinn, Dr Giskra. My first 
acquaintance with Dr Giskra, who afterwards became 
a great friend of mine, and who remained faithful to 
me, which was not the case with many who owed 
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me more, dated from the night of Koniggratz. 
He appeared at the railway station when King John 
arrived, but he obviously did this more for the 
purpose of speaking to me than of receiving the King, 
for he had his great-coat on and wore a small hat. 
After Belcrcdi’s resignation he repeatedly came to 
Vienna, and I had occasion to become intimate with 
him, and to recognize his great ability, sagacity, and 
firmness. An excellent impression was produced 
by his nomination to the Presidency. 

I myself composed the speech from the throne, 
weighing every word. It was my duty to do so, 
and the criticism of the newspapers, which said that it 
was too cold, was unjust; the concluding sentences 
produced a great impression. The solemnity of 
the opening in the great Rittersaal had a sublime 
effect; the cries of ‘ Bravo ! ’ however, to which I was 
unaccustomed and which I considered highly inde¬ 
corous, did not please mo in spite of the satisfaction 
they expressed. In England, where, indeed, the 
House of Commons is on such occasions only repre¬ 
sented by some of its members, who listen to the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech in the House of 
Lords, such exclamations would be considered 
scandalous. 

The task of representing the Government in the 
debate on the Address and the numerous sittings in 
Committee, fell exclusively upon me, and I had to 
perforin it unassisted. T succeeded in limiting the 
excessive demands of the Gorman Liberals, and it was 
perhaps not an unfortunate idea, though certainly a 
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sincere one, when, in closing the debate on the Address 
in the House of Deputies, I resumed it in three words: 
1 forward, not backward,’ words which were not 
repudiated by the Government. That the Address 
would be passed there was no doubt; but it was 
desirable that the minority should not be too large. 
In this respect, the attitude of the Galicians was 
alarming, and they threatened at last to force a 
division. I succeeded in postponing the division to an 
evening sitting, which began in the absence of the 
Poles. Meanwhile I negotiated through Count 
Goluchowski with the Deputies Count Adam 
Potocki, Zicmialkowski, and Zyblikiewiez, and at 
half-past eleven I appeared in the Roichsrath accom¬ 
panied by the thirty Polish Deputies, who resumed 
their seats. The Address was voted almost unani¬ 
mously. It was a most dramatic scene. Prom JBuda 
I received a telegram from Staatsrath Braun saying 
that his Majesty congratulated me on my speech. 

Not with alarm, but with less certainty of success, 
did I enter on the debate on the Address in the Upper 
House. The difference between the two Houses con¬ 
sisted in this, that there was no personal opposition 
in the House of Deputies, while Centralism and 
aversion to Dualism were far more strongly expressed 
in the' Upper House. 

My speech, however, was well received, and Prince 
Auersperg sent the secretary of the House, Hofrath 
von Hofmann, to the Ministerial bench to congratulate 


me. 
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Durinu this time, when the entire weight of the re¬ 
construction of internal affairs lay upon my shoulders, 
I was by no means condemned to inactivity in 
matters of foreign policy ; on the contrary, I was 
very unexpectedly called upon to intervene in them. 
The Luxemburg complication was just then disturb¬ 
ing Europe, and at the same time various incidents 
occurred in connection with it: negotiations between 
Paris and Vienna, Count Tauffkirchen’s Mission, and 
the publication of the secret Treaties of 1866 between 
Prussia and the South-German States. 

If my conduct, though not interpreted as it 
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should have been, was ever calculated to refute the 
accusation that I pursued on principle a policy hos¬ 
tile to Prussia or *to Germany, it was at that moment. 

Government circles in Vienna had some suspicion, 
but no certainty, as to the South-German Military 
Treaties, and to the general public they came as a 
complete surprise. To call things by their true 
names, these treaties were a masterpiece of treachery. 
It has frequently happened in history that treaties 
were not kept; but that a treaty should be broken in 
anticipation, was a novelty reserved for the genius of 
Prince Bismarck. To sign treaties with the South- 
German States, reducing them to a permanent con¬ 
dition of dependence on Prussia, and then to conclude 
a few days later a treaty with Austria, stipulating 
for those States an independent international exist¬ 
ence—this was indeed the nc plus ultra of Maceliia- 
vellism. 

My despatch to Count Wimpffen, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, on this subject was printed in 
the first lied Book of 1868. The Vienna newspapers 
praised it without a dissentient voice, and I remember 
that a very favourable opinion was pronounced on it 
by Count Andrassy in the course of conversation. 

It might justly be maintained that Tauffkirchen’s 
offer was merely a joke. A guarantee of the German 
Provinces of Austria! But who wished to attack 
them ? Neither France, nor Germany, nor Italy. 
The guarantee of the German Provinces by Germany 
had a strong family likeness to the guarantee given 
by the Italian bandit to the traveller who comes to 
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terms with him. I am wiHing to believe that Berlin 
thought as little of this aspect of the case when 
Count Tauffkirchen was sent on his mission, as it 
did of despoiling Austria. But that does not 
diminish the singularity of the offer or the policy of 
its rejection. 

But Prussian logic perceives in the expression 
that 'Austria had no interest in making an enemy 
of France,’ a 'semi-transparent menace,’ in which 
opinion it is strengthened by the simultaneous ‘ search 
for an opportunity of revenge in union with another 
power.’ In what did this action consist ? In a pro¬ 
posal of a revision of the Treaty of Paris, a Treaty 
which concerned Germany but little, if at all. Why 
revenge? Because Kussia was to be induced to pay 
a’ debt of gratitude for the revocation of the Article 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea—which I 
had recommended with the object of inducing Russia 
to unite with the other Powers in Eastern questions 
—and because sttcli payment could only consist in 
measures directed against Germany! The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, as well as those with France and 
Italy, were ‘ intrigues.’ When Prussia, in the days 
of the Confederation, formed an offensive and defen¬ 
sive Alliance with Italy against a member of the 
Confederation, this was an act of justifiable caution ; 
but when Austria, after having been expelled from 
the German Confederation, and after having acquired 
perfect freedom as regards her alliances, negotiated 
with another Power, that could only be an ‘ intrigue.’ 
When Prussia made an agreement with Hanover in 
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1851, to the detriment of those who were united with 
her in the Zollverein, this was an act of independent 
policy; but- when those affected by it conferred to¬ 
gether on the subject, they were accused of making 
a coalition against Prussia. This confirms what I 
have said elsewhere: the Prussians have a keen eye 
for the faults of others, and no perception of their 
own. 

Thus, and not otherwise, arose the notion of the 
‘ anti-German, vindictive, and turbulent policy of 
Baron Beust.’ 

Austria took an active, but dispassionate and 
conciliatory part in the correspondence that took 
place between the Cabinets before the London 
Protocol decided the Luxemburg question. I pro¬ 
posed two alternatives : either the solution which was 
finally accepted, or that Luxemburg, which the King 
of Holland was willing to relinquish, should be ceded 
to Belgium, and that in return Belgium should 
restore to France those small frontier .districts and 
fortresses which had been left to France in 1814, and 
were incorporated into the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in 1815. This proposal, which was very favour¬ 
ably received in Berlin—as even my opponent, Dr 
Busch, admits—aroused most inexplicable and unjust 
indignation in Belgium. If the King of Italy could 
sacrifice for the greater security of Italy the cradle of 
his dynasty, it seems to me that it was not asking too 
much of the King of the Belgians to exchange some 
districts which his country had acquired less than 
half-a-century before, for a territory more than four 
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times their size. The idea was not unacceptable to 
Prussia and to Europe, one neutral State being more 
easily protected than two; and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison from Luxemburg, with which 
Bismarck was reproached as if it had been a rcculade, 
would have been much easier when there was no 
further question of its being German territory. It was 
amusing to hear the French Government state as a 
reason for its refusal, immediately after concluding a 
Treaty which enriched him with a Grand-Duchy, that 
the Emperor did not desire any extension of territory. 

Nevertheless our mediation was appreciated in 
Paris as well as in Berlin. The narrative of the 
French diplomatist M. de Rothan agrees with the 
above, and is perfectly just to me. 

Soon afterwards two illustrious visitors gave more 
occupation than ever to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Sultan concluded the European tour he made 
after the Paris Exhibition with the visit he paid to 
the Emperor at Schcinbrunn. Abdul Aziz could not 
speak a word of French, so that it was impossible to 
converse with him on business, but T was able to do so 
all the more with Fuad Pasha, who was in his suite. 
I was deeply interested by these interviews with two 
great Turkish statesmen who will never be replaced 
—Ali and Fuad. Fuad, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made me the most amiable advances, and I 
succeeded in convincing him that my intention in 
issuing the despatch of the 1st of January 1867 was 
favourable and not hostile to Turkey. This is proved 
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by a despatch of Fuad’s published in tho Red Book 
of 1868. He seemed pleased with my conversation, 
and a bon-mot which I made won his heart and that 
of the Sultan. I happened to be standing one day at 
a window in the palace of Schonbrunn. The Sultan 
entered with Fuad, and spoke to me in Turkish. 
Fuad translated: ‘ Le Sultan dit que 1’ Empereur a 
daigne lui eonfdrer le grand cordon de St Etienne, 
mais que, vu sa rotondite, le ruban est insuffisant.’ 
(It is well known that Abdul Aziz was very stout.) 
‘ Cela prouve, Sire,’ said I, ‘ combien les liens sont 
dtroits.’ When I visited Constantinople two years 
later, Fuad was no longer among the living. 

Fuad was quartered in the ‘ Hietzinger Stdckel,’ 
which I subsequently inhabited, and my successor 
after me; and owing to the distance of this building 
from tho Schonbrunn Palace, liis breakfasts were 
supplied by the restaurateur Hommayer. Prokescli 
came to me one morning in the wildest excitement, 
exclaiming : ‘ Imagine what has happened ! They 
have actually given him ham!’ lie became still 
more angry when I retorted: ‘Well, he has not 
found my January despatch, which you condemned, 
at all indigestible ; perhaps it will be the same with 
the ham.’ 

The presence of the Sultan gave the Emperor an 
opportunity of conferring a great distinction upon me. 
This was a fresh proof of Imperial favour, which 1 had 
not solicited, and which excited much secret animosity 
towards me. There was a State dinner at Schonbrunn, 
and I, although Chancellor of tho empire, was 
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placed at the end of the table as a junior Councillor, so 
that those of my official subordinates who were present, 
Prokesch included, were seated above me. The 
latter audibly expressed liis disapproval of this 
arrangement. ‘ This is absurd,’ he said ; ‘ such things 
occur only in the West. In Oriental countries they 
would be impossible.’ After dinner I went to the 
Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, with whom 
I was intimate, anti said : ‘ I do not make any preten¬ 
sions or claims, but I must beg that on similar 
occasions I may not be invited.’ On the following 
day I received a letter in the Emperor’s handwriting 
conferring the same rank upon me as was conferred 
on old Prince Metteruicli, namely, the first place 
after the Court Chamberlain, so that I took pre¬ 
cedence even of the Austrian Princes. 

The precedence reserved for Prince Ilohenloho 
caused some embarrassment to the diplomatic Corps, 
as it is a universal principle that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs always takes the first place. Of 
eourse it was arranged that wo should not be invited 
at the same time, and on occasions of great ceremony, 
such as the banquet given by Lord Bloomfield on 
the Queen’s birthday, I voluntarily gave up my 
place to Prince Hohenlohe. It was a good idea 
of one of the American Ambassadors to .write to 
me one day, of course with the best intentions : ‘ Prince 
Hohenlohe was to have dined with me to-day. He 
has excused himself: will you not avail yourself 
of the opportunity ? ’ 

I must here introduce a reminiscence of a second 
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illustrious visitor and of a terrible event which was 
the chief cause of his visit. It was the only shadow 
that darkened the year 18G7, so full of light and 
splendour for me. 

A few days after I had entered the Austrian 
service, I received a most courteous letter from the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

His Majesty congratulated mo on my appointment, 
expressing great hopes for the future, and conferred 
upon me his highest Order, that of the Mexican Eagle. 
The catastrophe was imminent and yet nobody sus¬ 
pected it, although the news of the withdrawal of the 
French troops and the insanity of the Empress 
Charlotte sounded like a death-knell. Then came the 
appalling intelligence of tin; Emperor’s imprisonment. 
The necessary diplomatic steps were taken without 
delay. Not only did our Ambassador at Washington 
seek the intervention of the United States, but Count 
Apponyi was instructed to demand that of the English 
Government, and Lord Stanley, now. Lord Derby, 
acceded to his request with the greatest willingness, 
expressing a firm conviction that the Emperor’s life 
would be spared. I took the liberty of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Mexico would demand a guarantee 
against the Emperor’s return; and that perhaps it 
would be considered equivalent to a guarantee if the 
Emperor were restored to his rights as an Agnate of 
the House of Hapsburg, which he had renounced on 
accepting the Crown of Mexico. This involved, 
according to the rules of the Dynasty, the consent of 
the Family Council, which was immediately summoned 
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for that purpose by the Emperor of Austria. I re¬ 
member this episode very vividly, because it gave me 
a full insight into his Majesty’s noble character. 

Perhaps the Archduke Maximilian has been 
judged unfairly, and he may have been accused of 
many an ambitious scheme which he did not really 
contemplate. But it is certain that he was sur¬ 
rounded by dangerous advisers (I will only allude to 
one of them who bore a well-known Belgian name), 
and that even in the highest circles it was whispered 
that he aspired to the Crown of Austria. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not fail to notice that 
when, after the disaster of Kbniggriitz, Maximilian 
was one day driving from Sehonbrunn to Vienna, he 
was received with cries of ‘ Long live Maximilian ! ’ 
Many an imprudent saying of the Archduke’s was 
reported. I mention all this to show that the 
Emperor had ample reason for disliking and suspect¬ 
ing his brother. Nobody in those days was more 
in a position than myself to know that the Emperor 
had only one thought, how to rescue him; and 
that after the disaster of Queretaro his grief was 
profound and .sincere. In the Family Council 
mentioned above, at which I was present, one of the 
Archdukes gave strong expression to the political 
apprehensions which might be aroused by the restora¬ 
tion of the Archduke Maximilian to his rights. This 
sincerity did honour to the speaker’s character, but it 
hurt the brotherly feeling of the Emperor. ‘ It is a 
question of saving a life,’ his Majesty said, ‘ and that 
alone would be sufficient to decide me.’ 
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The Imperial decision was telegraphed in good 
time to Washington, but fate was not to be baffled. 
One day I received early in the morning a telegram in 
English : ‘ Emperor Maximilian condemned and shot.’ 
The Emperor was at Ratisbon at the time, and I sent 
a confidential messenger to break the news to him and 
to the Archduchess Sophia. It was a terrible time. 
Some years later I had an equally hard task when I 
myself went to tell Prince Peter Aremberg as con¬ 
siderately as I could, of the murder of his son, a young 
man full of promise, who was Military Attache at 
St Petersburg. 
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The tragedy of Queretaro took place during the great 
Paris Exhibition, which was adorned by the presence 
of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and William, King 
of Prussia, and became a sort of European rendezvous. 

It was thought from the first that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should also undertake the journey to 
Paris. After the tragic end of the Emperor 
Maximilian, objections were raised, and the Emperor 
found a reason for declining the journey, not so 
much on account of his grief for his brother’s loss 
as because Napoleon, after persuading him to accept 
the Mexican Crown, had left him in the lurch by 
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withdrawing his troops. When the Emperor 
expressed himself in this sense to me, I remembered 
his request that I should always tell him the truth. 
I therefore screwed up my courage to hazard the 
remark : ‘ And Hanover ? ’ The Emperor Napoleon 

could not risk a rupture with the United States ; 
it was equally impossible for the Emperor of Austria, 
after the disaster of Koniggratz, to take up the 
cause of the King of Hanover, although the latter 
lost his throne in consequence of his devotion to 
Austria. The Emperor had the magnanimity 
not to be annoyed with me for my sincerity. I was, 
for my part, very anxious that under such circum¬ 
stances the Emperor’s dignity should be fully preserved, 
and I declared it to be essential that if liis Majesty 
went to Paris, it should be in return to a visit paid 
to him. In this sense I wrote to the Ambassador 
in Paris, and Prince Metternieh prevailed upon 
the Emperor Napoleon to proceed to Salzburg. Thus 
the Emperor of Austria had the satisfaction of being 
the only monarch in Europe who did not go to Paris 
without having previously received a visit from the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The scene at Salzburg was most picturesque. The 
architecture of the houses of that town makes the 
roofs appear flat, thus giving it a Southern look. 
What Salzburg wants arc a blue sky and animated 
streets. On this occasion it had both, and this gave 
it an unusual charm. 

The day of the meeting was the 18th of August, 
the Emperor’s birthday. A telegram arrived early in 
VOL. ii o 
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the morning from Berlin, which ended with the words 
‘give my regards to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French,’ a message which I remembered more 
than once in later years. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was unconstrained, 
almost hearty. The Emperor and Empress received 
their guests in the most amiable manner. The 
Empress Eugdnie astonished and delighted everybody 
by the graceful and yet dignified manner with which 
she held her receptions ; and it was perhaps not with¬ 
out calculation that she arrived in an extremely 
simple travelling-costume, and that throughout the 
visit she appeared in very unostentatious toilettes, 
being obviously desirous of yielding the palm of 
beauty to the Empress Elizabeth. Napoleon, whom 
I had seen a year before in utter prostration of mind 
and body, was active and cheerful, and showed no 
signs of illness. 

There have been few meetings of sovereigns that 
have been more discussed in the newspapers than the 
Salzburg interview, and in few cases has reality been 
so far behind conjecture. 

During my stay in England, I had occasion to 
send to Count Andrassy an official report about past 
events; and among other things, I wrote as follows: 

* Your Excellency may have smiled more than once, 
when reading in newspaper accounts of the Salzburg 
interview that it was with the greatest difficulty 
you prevented me from rushing headlong into 
the French Alliance. The Emperor Napoleon and 
I might have been compared to two men on horse- 
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back who stop before a deep ditch because each of 
them thinks that his companion wishes him to jump 
across it.’ 

Napoleon came unaccompanied by any of his 
Ministers. The only prominent person in his suite 
was General Fleury, who was one of his most trusted 
confidants, although he was never associated with 
any of the political notabilities of the empire, such as 
Morny, Rouher, and the rest. All the Austrian 
Ministers, on the other hand, were present at the 
meeting. The Emperor had considered it essential 
that I, who had been so often in communication with 
Napoleon, should not be absent, and the reason why 
both the Minister-Presidents were there was that I 
wished to please Count Andrassy, who was an old 
friend of the French Court; and after the Emperor 
had met my wishes in this respect, common courtesy 
required that Count Taaffe, although at that time he 
was only the representative of the Minister-President, 
should also take part in the interview, as it took place 
in the Western half of the empire. 

The only conferences, however, were between the 
two Emperors, and between the Emperor Napoleon 
and myself—the French Ambassador, the Due de 
Gramout, who naturally had to be at Salzburg for 
the occasion, sometimes joining us. At the last 
conference, the Due de Gramont produced a very 
elaborate memorandum of many pages, containing 
some facts and some faneios. I also brought a 
memorandum, written in large handwriting on three 
small pages. ‘ C’est tres-bien fait,’ said Napoleon to 
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the Due de Gramont, * mais j’aime mieux ce que M. 
de Beust a dcrit.’ ‘ Alors,’ said the Duke, pointing 
to his manuscript, ‘il faudra conserver ceci.’ ‘Non, 
non,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ il faut le br&ler.’ 

My memorandum, on which the Emperor Napoleon 
interpolated some remarks of his own, suggested an 
arrangement as to three points. 

We arrived at the conclusion that it was our 
joint task to observe minutely the stipulations of the 
Peace of Prague, but to avoid on both sides any 
interference in German affairs. It was especially 
agreed that France should refrain from any measure 
or manifestation of a threatening nature, while 
Austria should limit herself to preserving the sym¬ 
pathies of South Germany by developing a Liberal 
and truly Constitutional system. 

With regard to some Russian tendencies which 
were at that time manifesting themselves, it was 
agreed that if Russia should again cross the Pruth, 
Austria should occupy Wallaehia without delay, and 
that the acquiescence and support of France should 
be assured to her. 

Finally, as to the Cretan Insurrection it was 
settled that a less minatory lino of conduct should 
be followed towards the Porte than that hitherto 
pursued by Russia in union with France, Prussia and 
Italy. In a despatch which I sent some years later 
from London to Vienna, I reminded Count Andrassy 
that I submitted to him at Salzburg my memorandum, 
which was the only one that was accepted. 

This shows that the circular sent by the Marquis 
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de Moustier to the French embassies after the 
Salzburg meeting, in which he described it as a 
personal and friendly interview, did not wander very 
far from the truth. 

The' Salzburg interview was followed by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s journey to Paris in October. 
The Empress did not fulfil her intention of accompany¬ 
ing him, as an addition was expected to the Imperial 
family. The Emperor wished to take the Hungarian 
Court Minister, Count Festetics, with him as well as 
myself; but I thought it better that Count Andrassy 
should accompany him, and I carried my point. The 
Imperial train was so arranged that Munich was 
reached in the evening, Stuttgart during the night, 
and early in the morning Oos, near Baden-Baden, 
where King William had promised to meet the 
Emperor. At the subsequent meetings at Salzburg, 
and particularly .after the cordial visits at Gastein and 
Ischl, I often thought of that first * interview after 
Koniggriitz, which did not do much to promote its 
object. The interview was arranged with the best 
intentions, but it had not sufficiently been considered 
that the wound had not yet had time to heal, and that 
a meeting so painful in many respects should not have 
taken place in the presence of a third party. The 
Emperor had not only a numerous suite, but was also 
accompanied by the Archdukes Charles Louis and 
Louis Victor. The interview was hurried and con¬ 
strained. King William remained in the room at the 
station which had been prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and the Emperor and the Archdukes 
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returned to the platform without being escorted to the 
train, I remember how much unpleasant comment 
arose from the fact that in passing the open door of that 
room, I made a profound bow to King William, who 
was standing immovably on the threshold. Such was 
the predominant feeling, and it was certainly not the 
ex-Saxon Minister who embittered it. 

At Nancy the first and only stoppage was made 
for the night. We arrived in the afternoon, and the 
Emperor had time to visit the graves of his ancestors 
of Lorraine. Next day we arrived in Paris at noon. 
During a short period of delay at Meaux we put on 
our uniforms. At the Strasburg Station in Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Napoleon were on the 
platform, and we made our solemn entry through the 
Boulevards, which were entirely closed to carriages, 
but were densely thronged with spectators. It was 
like a triumphal procession, and during the whole 
time of his stay in Paris the Emperor of Austria was 
the object of the most sympathetic demonstrations, 
which were no doubt to some extent to be explained 
by the then popular cry of ‘ la liberte comme en 
Autriche.’ Both the Emperor and the Archdukes 
produced a most favourable impression on the Parisian 
populace, which was enhanced by the fact that they 
kept aloof from certain disreputable circles that had 
great fascination for strangers. Their example was 
not always followed by the other sovereigns. 

The Empress Eugenic received the Imperial 
visitors in the Palace of the Elysce, where apartments 
were in readiness for the Emperor and his suite. I 
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inhabited a side-wing with Sektionschef Herr von 
Hofmann and Hofrath Baron Aldenburg. In later 
years I often amused Mademoiselle Grdvy by showing 
her how much better I knew the rooms of the Elysde 
than she did herself. 

The Court was not staying at the Tuileries, but at 
St Cloud, where several state dinners and soirees 
were given in honour of the Emperor. At one of 
these fdtes I remember having an interview with 
Archbishop Darboy, who was afterwards shot as a 
hostage of the Commune. We spoke of the move¬ 
ment against the Austrian Concordat, and of the 
measures taken by the Bishops, and I was agreeably 
surprised at hearing this Prince of the Church, who 
was afterwards a martyr, express himself against the 
address of the Bishops, and in a spirit of remarkable 
fairness and moderation. When on my return to 
Vienna I told the Papal Nuncio of that interview, 
Monsignor Falcinelli said: ‘Jo le crois bien, mais 
vous ignorez sans doute que Monseigneur Darboy n’est 
pas une autorite pour le saint Siege.’ 

Prince Napoleon spoke to me with admiration of 
the Emperor’s answer to the Bishops, but I knew 
that he at any rate would not be recognised as an 
authority by the Holy See. 

There were no negotiations with the French 
Government, and there was really no occasion for any. 
I had several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon, 
as the French Ministers had with the Emperor 
FranciB Joseph, and I had frequent communications 
with Moustier, Rouher, and Lavallette. I succeeded 
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in making the French Government withdraw from 
a declaration, in which it had at first promised to join, 
issued by Eussia, Prussia, and Italy on the subject of 
the Cretan Insurrection, and of which we strongly 
disapproved. On this question the French Govern¬ 
ment had not fully borne in mind the arrangement 
made at Salzburg; it issued a circular intended to 
counteract falso impressions, but this only elicited 
from Count Bismarck the somewhat ironical remark : 

‘ We may now regard the peace of Europe as assured.’ 

Very brilliant was the banquet at the Hotel de 
Ville, especially the Emperor’s speech, which was 
received with enthusiasm, although it did not contain 
a single word at which Berlin could have taken 
umbrage. 4 Ce n’etait pas un toast,’ said Count 
Walewski: ‘e’etait un acte.’ 

The Emperor’s visit ended with an invitation to 
Compifegne. I begged to be excused, as I was anxious 
to go to London for a few days in order to gather 
opinions on the Cretan question, which I deemed, not 
unjustly, to be the precursor of future complications. 

I met the Emperor at Munich on his return 
home. Here I first met my future highly-valued 
Parisian colleague, Prince Hohenlolie, then Minister 
of Bavaria. During my stay in Paris I had a long 
interview with the Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Goltz, and we agreed in thinking that the best means 
of permanently avoiding a collision with France would 
be to consolidate South Germany so as to present a 
united front to the foreigner. I communicated the 
idea to Prince Hohenlohe, who received it in total 
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silence; this was doubtless the most prudent, though 
not the most convincing, answer he could make. 

In Munich I found telegrams awaiting me from 
Count Taaffe and the Burgomaster Zelinka, express¬ 
ing a hope on the part of the citizens of Vienna that 
his Majesty would make his entry into the capital in 
civilian dress. 

It was too late that evening to speak to the 
Emperor, as the hour of departure was fixed for 
3 A.M., and I came in at 11 r.M. I did not go to bed at 
all, so as to be able to speak to his Majesty before his 
departure. But at 1 o’clock his Majesty had already 
put on his uniform, and a remonstrance would have 
been useless. A year later the so-called ‘ Biirgerball’* 
took place, and it was hoped that his Majesty would 
not appear in uniform; his portrait on the programme 
showed him in civilian dress. I was urged to induce 
his Majesty to give way, and I attempted to do so by 
alluding to the loyal feeling with which the Viennese 
still spoke of the Emperor Francis I and his dress 
coat. The Emperor, however, answered smilingly, 
but in a very firm tone, that I need not trouble 
myself about such matters. 


* Citizen’s Ball. 
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It is impossible in writing these Memoirs to adhere 
strictly to chronology, us this would not allow me to 
describe events connectedly. Thus I am compelled, 
after having been led by foreign affairs to the eud 
of the autumn, to return to internal affairs as they 
appeared in the spring of 1867. 

At that time I stayed several times at Pesth, 
where the Emperor often resided, and where many 
conferences took place with the Hungarian Ministers 
on various details of the Agreement. It can never 
have been justly said of me that I fished for 
popularity. Though during the first years of my 
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administration in Saxony I was unpopular, I adhered 
to iny policy, and in Austria I did not hesitate to 
sacrifice my popularity as soon as duty and conviction 
required me to do so. During the events of 
3.869, had I wished to be popular, I could easily 
have held aloof from internal affairs, which were 
not under my immediate direction; and yet, 
with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
I recommended an agreement with the national 
elements, which was then only attainable within 
the narrowest limits. I have always been of 
opinion, and I have never concealed it from those I 
served, that one should neither court nor shun 
popularity. If not purchased at the cost of dignity 
and conviction, popularity is undoubtedly a support 
to sovereigns as well as to ministers, and a contempt 
for such support has often been disastrous. Nothing 
contributed more to debilitate and finally to dissolve 
the German Confederation, than the systematic en¬ 
deavour to eliminate whatever might give its organs 
the appearance of popularity. This was carried to 
such lengths that even justice suffered. I distinctly 
remember the question of the Hanoverian Constitu¬ 
tion in 1837 to 1840. Most of the envoys to the 
Bundestag, and the Governments also, were con¬ 
vinced that the Hanoverian Government was in the 
wrong; but because its opponents and the Gottingen 
Professors were popular, justice was not done. Yet 
how greatly would a vigorous intervention at that 
time have raised the Confederation in public opinion ! 

I hope this digression will be excused. It was 
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suggested by the recollection of my popularity in 
Hungary, which was not of longer duration than it 
was in Austria,* only with this difference that I did 
nothing to forfeit it. My popularity in Hungary was 
quite spontaneous, and I had in no way reckoned 
upon it. I am an emotional man, very appreciative 
of good-will, and my relations with the Hungarians 
seemed to me to have a sort of poetic association. 
I lived sometimes in the ‘ Stoekel,’ opposite the 
Imperial Palace at Buda, at others in the so-called 
‘ Zeughaus,’ which was contiguous to it, and, com¬ 
manded a view of Pesth. It happened more than 
once, when I was standing on the balcony at'night 
and looking at the sparkling lights of Pesth on the 
other side of the river, that I recalled to mind the 
words of Picsco when he looked out upon the mistress 
of the seas: ‘ Genoa, mayst thou be free, and I 

thy happiest citizen!’ Four years later, I remem¬ 
bered this reverie. I had played my part to the end. 
I also had beou dragged by my mantle into the water, 
like the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. 

But in spite of all changes of affairs I shall always 
look back with pleasure on those happy days in 
Hungary. The ladies of the higher society of Pesth 
contributed to make my stay most agreeable. There 

* In Londun a young Hungarian pianiste once came to me with her mother. The 
latter mid to me: * Ilow attached the Hungarians are to your Excellency ! ’ * Pray 

don’t talk of that/ Haiti I. * Hut,' she retorted, * we Hungarians have a proverb that 
the ox forgets that he line been a calf.’ Even in my secret thoughts I had never 
complained in such drastic terms of Hungarian ingratitude, and I have always lent 
a ready ear to those who assure me that I am faithfully remembered in Hungary; 
although I once had the mortification of hearing that the proposal, mado without my 
knowledge, that tiie Hungarian nationalisation should be conferred upon me, induced 
one of the Ministers to exclaim that ‘ the idea was monstrous. ’ 
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is in the women as well as in the men of Hungary 
much cosmopolitan feeling, in spite of their intense 
attachment to their native soil; and as a rule they 
are handsome and graceful. The saying attributed 
to them: ‘ II faut nous rnettre toutes h ses pieds,’ 

was of course an invention. I had no concessions to 
the fair sex on my conscience, for the Agreement had 
already been concluded when I entered the society 
of Pesth : and the friendly reception I experienced was 
quite disinterested. 

I shall never forget the day of the Coronation. 
After the ceremony had been performed in the 
Cathedral of Buda, the procession moved on to Pesth, 
where the oath and the other formalities took place. I 
rode about twenty paces in front of the Emperor in my 
capacity of Doyen of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Saint Stephen, which I had received in 1852, long 
before my entrance into the Austrian service. When 
we had crossed the bridge and reached the opposite 
bank, the multitude suddenly recognised me and cried 
out ‘Eljen Boust’ so vociferously, that my handsome 
and spirited horse reared as we entered the square. 
At the place where the oath was administered a salute 
was fired, and I had a great deal of trouble with my 
horse, but I did not share the fate of two Bishops 
who found themselves unwillingly compelled to dis¬ 
mount. On the side of the square the Upper and 
Lower Chamber sat in reserved seats, and when Deak 
gave the signal, they exclaimed: ‘ Eljen Beust! ’ 
Thfe same cry was repeated several times on our 
return. 
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I can assert with truth that these clamorous 
demonstrations were not quite agreeable to me for the 
Emperor’s sake. How great therefore was my 
surprise, and how I learned to value more than ever 
the generosity of the Emperor, when I was summoned 
to his Majesty’s presence immediately after the return 
to the Palace, and he addressed me thus: . 4 No 
Austrian Minister has ever been received in Hungary 
as you have been ; I am heartily delighted at it! ’ 

Reminiscences of a more amusing kind are 
attached to the grand banquet in the 4 Redoutensaal.’ 
As I was alighting from my carriage, an old man of 
eighty, with white hair and beard, knelt down before 
me, kissing my hand and exclaiming repeatedly : 4 My 
father ! my father ! ’ The staircase was lined on both 
sides with ladies in the most elegant toilettes. After 
tearing myself away from my enthusiastic admirer, 1 
could not he!]) saying to a lady standing near me : 
4 Is this the way you treat visitors in Hungary ? 
Here is an octogenarian who claims me as his father! ’ 

At the banquet I was seated between the Prince- 
Primate and Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Hay- 
nald. The Hungarians are most accomplished 
speakers. Although ignorant of the language, I 
often perceived in the Hungarian Parliament how 
the speakers never were at a loss for the right word, 
and never hesitated or corrected themselves. On the 
other hand, they indulge in the wildest gesticulations. 
A Hungarian, dressed in the national costume, who 
was seated opposite to me, rose and made a speech, 
during which he constantly looked at me, shaking his 
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fist and rapping the table. I said, half-joking, to the 
Prince-Primate: ‘ What have I done to that gentle¬ 
man that he abuses me so ? ’ ‘ He ? ’ was the answer; 

‘ why, he is proposing your health, and has just com¬ 
pared you to the morning star ! * 

Before we left Pesth I had a long interview with 
the Emperor for the purpose of proposing the 
nomination of Count Taaffe as representative of the 
Minister President. In consequence of that interview, 
the Emperor conferred upon me the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire. It fully agreed with the position 
circumstances had made for me, and I yielded to the 
deceptive hope that the appearance would, at least to 
some extent, be joined to the reality, and that the 
Chancellor of the Empire would be raised far above 
both portions of the empire. This view was 
erroneous. In Hungary the title was not liked; in 
Austria the German Liberal Party received it with 
pleasure, because they saw that it strengthened my 
personal position, on which everything seemed then to 
depend. But after the nomination of the Hungarian 
Ministry, suspicion was thrown on the word ‘ Chan¬ 
cellor,’ and it was greatly misinterpreted. In subse¬ 
quent chapters I shall refer to this question, and I 
will only quote what I said on this subject in the 
Lower House early in 1870 : ‘ The Constitution does 
not recognise a Chancellor of the Empire, but public 
opinion has defined his position as follows: The 
Chancellor of the Empire must not trouble himself 
about internal affairs, but is responsible for every¬ 
thing that is done by the internal administration.’ 
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After my return from Pesth to Vienna, more 
burning questions were discussed in the Reichsrath: 
the chief of these was the appointment of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Ministry with equal powers to that of 
Hungary. During the session of the Diet at 
Prague I had an interview on this subject with 
Herbst, who thought the idea premature, and at 
Buda I submitted to the Emperor a paper written 
by him in support of his views. The question was, 
however, raised in the Reichsrath, and a declaration 
from the Government on the subject was received with 
approval by the House. 

The question of the Concordat brought threaten¬ 
ing clouds into an otherwise clear sky. It had been 
alluded to in the debate on the address, and specific 
interpellations were now made on the subject. The 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperos, 
decided on issuing a declaration expressing a readiness 
to negotiate with Rome. The Minister Hye had to 
present this declaration in the House. Before the 
sitting lie said to me very hopefully : ‘ Everything is 
going on favourably. Pratobevera is the first speaker, 
and you know that he is an Ultramontane.’ Prato¬ 
bevera was indeed the first speaker, and the first 
words he uttered were : ‘ The Concordat, that plague- 
spot on the body of the Austrian nation 

The reception of the declaration was decidedly 
unfavourable. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
negotiate with Rome. I proposed to the Emperor 
to summon Baron Hubner, who was then Ambassador 
iu Rome. The Emperor consented, adding very 
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graciously that the Ambassador’s stay would be as 
short as possible. 

Meanwhile the movement was assuming larger 
dimensions, and the opposition issued the cele¬ 
brated Address of the twenty-five Bishops to the 
Emperor. 

The decided tone of this Episcopal Address made 
it impossible for the Emperor and the Government to 
leave it unnoticed. The Minister Hye drew up au 
answer which was characteristic of the profound 
learning and carefulness of that eminent lawyer, but 
was too long, and therefore not sufficiently telling. 
At that time the Council of Ministers met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I asked permission to 
withdraw to my room, and in a quarter-of-an-hour I 
returned with a draft that was unanimously approved 
by the Cabinet.* 

The Emperor’s sanction to this draft was obtained 
with more celerity and ease than I had expected. 
His Majesty was residing at Sehdnbrunn, and I was 
busy next day in the Peiohsrath till 2 p.m., at which 
hour the Emperor was in the habit of leaving the 
Burg in Vienna to return to Sehdnbrunn. On my 
arrival at the Burg, the Emperor was getting into his 
carriage; but he stopped the moment he saw me, 
alighted, and went up the stairs with me, unlocking 
the door of his Cabinet himself. I submitted my 
draft to his Majesty and explained my views. The 
Emperor had no material objections to make, and 
when I pointed out that the intention of the Imperial 

* See Appendix (A.) 
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answer would not be fulfilled unless it were published 
in the Wiener Zeitung, he consented to that also. 
Accident had perhaps a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I will leave the question unanswered 
whether his Majesty’s decision would have been given 
so promptly if the interview had taken place a few 
hours earlier. 

Even before the Episcopal Address was made 
known, I received a furious letter from Cardinal 
Rauscher, complaining of the attitude of the autho¬ 
rities with regard to the agitation on the subject of 
the Concordat. My reply was written at my dicta¬ 
tion by the Sektionsrath, Baron Werner, who died 
shortly afterwards. His handwriting proves that the 
document was not, as has been alleged, written in 
later years. 

If at that time everything seemed to proceed 
smoothly, this was more appearance than reality, and 
the calm surface concealed many an under-current. 
In the speech that I made in January 1870 in my 
own defence, I could justly say that the rocks 
obstructing our path were not less heavy because they 
were removed with a light hand. 

I have a very vivid recollection of those Sept¬ 
ember days when the Emperor was at Ischl. I knew 
that several personages, hostile to me and to my 
regime, had proceeded thither. No message was sent 
to me from the Emperor, which was a very unusual 
occurrence; and a letter which I addressed to him 
remained unanswered. My friends urged me either 
to go to Ischl myself or to send someone there in 
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whom I had confidence, to ascertain what was going 
on. I firmly declined to take either step. When the 
Emperor returned he greeted me with the words: 
* You have suffered, but all is right now.’ 
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PART 11-1867-1880 


CHAPTER I 
1867 

THE COMPROMISE WITH HUNGARY.—CONTINUATION OP THR EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY RXICHSRATH.-CONFLICT WITH COUNT BELCBEDI.-HIS 

RETIREMENT.—RE-ENACTMENT OF TnE FEBRUARY CONSTITUTION. 

I must begin this chapter by saying that I wrote it- 
after 1870, but inserted subsequent additions, and 
that I can guarantee the exactitude of all the facts 
narrated. 

The Hungarian Reichstag met on the 19th of 
November 1866, and received an Imperial Missive to 
the effect that his Apostolic Majesty had resolved to' 
g^Vf Vdue consideration to its demands and claims. 
■;'voju n a 
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The-common affairs pf the entire monarchy that were 
to be discussed were specified, and the Emperor 
; expressed a desire that the Beichsrath should examine' 
the proposals impartially and with due consideration 
of the dangers which were threatening the State: / 
The Imperial Government had strong hopes that* 
Ddak and the majority wpuld be inclined to come to . 
an agreement. Tisza and the Left, on the other hand, 
were not yet satisfied with the offers made by his ; 
Majesty and the Ministry, because it was not clear 
whether Count Beleredi’s Federal system or my 
scheme of Dualism would prevail. But in order to 
make both parties as contented as possible, and to 
bring the Agreement with the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives to a speedy conclusion, it was decided in the 
Council of Ministers of the 17th of November 1866, 
the Emperor presiding, that the Minister of State 
and the Hungarian Chancellor should issue a rescript 
which would be even more in conformity with the 
views of the Hungarian Diet, only reserving unity 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs, joint administra¬ 
tion of the customs and of finance, and the revival of 
the provincial governors, etc. At the same time the 
prospect was held out of a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry. The offer was accepted, but without giving 
satisfaction. 

In the middle of December the Court Chancellor 
Majlath came to tell me that the Emperor wished me 
to go to Pesth, that Count Belcrodi was of a different 
opinion, and that it would be a guarantee for the 
latter if he, Majlath, were to accompany me. I had 
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no objection to this, especially as I was very partial ■. 
to Majlath, and I was not offended at feeling myself 
under a sort of police supervision. We left Vienna 
in the evening, arriving early in the morning at 
Buda, where we took up our quarters with Baron 
Sennyey. After a few hours’ rest, we started on foot 
for Pesth. On leaving my room, Majlath said to 
m§: ‘ I seo you have your hat on.’ ‘ I always take 
my hat when going out,’ I replied. ‘ But why a 
silk hat ? You have a very handsome fur cap ? ’ 

‘ I will wear it with pleasure,’ I said, ‘ if you prefer 
it.’ Thus I paid my visits to the notabilities at 
Pesth with my fur cap. Majlath had put on his 
Hungarian breeches immediately after his arrival. 
It was a beautiful winter’s day, and the hill of Buda 
was covered with snow and ice, so that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting accustomed to the slippery ground. 

We visited the leaders of the various parties— 
Eotvos, Cziraki, George Apponyi, and lastly Deak. 
I cannot say that I received a very cordial welcome 
from Deak; his language was rather abrupt, but he 
was not disagreeable in manner, and he was very 
frank in expressing his opinions. As we were leav¬ 
ing, Majlath said to me: ‘ 1 daresay you did not 
think him over polite.’ ‘Indeed I did,’said I; ‘he 
actually helped me on with my coat.’ ‘Oh!’ ex¬ 
claimed Majlath, ‘ that meant a great deal.’ 

Sennyey gave a dinner in the evening. Andrassy, 
Lonyay, and Eotvos were seated opposite to me, and I 
remarked that I was an object of close scrutiny. I 
insisted on our returning by the night train to Vienna 
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our visit not lasting more than the day, in order that 
the newspapers should not invent stories about negotia¬ 
tions. Accordingly, after dinner, we left the house of 
Baron Sennyey, whose hospitality, enhanced by the 
amiability of his beautiful wife, I shall never forget. 

All things considered, my reception on my first, 
appearance in Hungary did not justify Majlath’s 
apprehensions on account of Teleki.* A very 
friendly article had previously appeared in the Peati 
Nrvplo, saying that the last rescript should be 
received with confidence, as I, to whoso name the 
sympathies and the hopes of nations were attached, 
had accepted the responsibility of it. 

The next morning, immediately after our return, 
I was summoned to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
impatient to know my impressions. I took the 
liberty of expressing them in the following words: 

‘ I have witnessed/ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I 
have been here, nothing but a useless exchange of 
rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and ad¬ 
dresses sent here in return. This will not advance 
matters. Your Majesty has expressed the determina¬ 
tion to appoint a Hungarian Ministry under certain 
conditions, and you have already chosen the men who 
are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your 
Majesty were to summon them to Vienna, in order 
that we might negotiate with them here.’ The Em¬ 
peror took my advice, and Andrassy, Edtvos, and 
Eonyay were invited to come to Vienna. This was 
the beginning—I may say the decisive beginning—of 

* See vol. i. p. 338. 
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the Establishment of the Agreement, and. in 1867 and 
1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: ‘ If it had 
•not been for you, the Agreement would never have 
been completed.’ 

The negotiations were hold alternately at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of the Interior. 
I, who had only come two months previously to 
Austria, was indeed able to bring them to a speedy 
conclusion by intervening as the diplomatic member of 
the conference, but the chief task fell to the lot of tho 
Minister of State. I was of opinion that the Minister 
of Commerce, Baron Wiillerstorf, and the representa¬ 
tive of the Ministry of Finance, Baron Becke (who 
was at that time not yet a Minister) should take part 
iu the conference, but Count Belcredi would not hear 
of this. After we had concluded our labours, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
Hungarian Ministry, and it was decided that, as soon 
as tho scheme was accepted by Parliament, the 
Coronation should take place. 

While the Hungarian compromise was thus being 
perfected, affairs had also assumed a new aspect in the 
western half of the empire. 

When I came into office the Constitution was still 
suspended, much to my dissatisfaction, as parliamen¬ 
tary life was light and air to me. This state of things 
became absolutely intolerable when the seventeen 
Biots met in the course of November 1866. The 
Charivari, which ridiculed the simultaneous discussion 
of general political questions at Vienna, Prague, 
Brttnn and Innsbruck, instructed me more than it 
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annoyed me.* An incident in the South Austrian 
Diet, however, when the late Deputy Mtthlfeld 
attacked me without any cause, made patience and 
Bilence impossible. * I myself could not reply, and the 
governor merely remarked that he ‘ could say nothing, 
as the party attacked was absent! ’ After this occur¬ 
rence I declared very firmly to Count Belcredi that I 
was accustomed to be attacked, but not to leave my 
defence to others, and .that I must insist on the' 
summoning of the Reichsrath. 

Numerous conferences ensued, and the result was 
that an extraordinary Reichsrath was convoked. 
This step has been blamed as a violation of the 
Constitution; but for my part I preferred a Reiehs- 
rath of doubtful legality to none at all. 

I must say in all sincerity that I could not 
at first understand the reproach of unconstitutional 
action that was made against me. The suspension 
of the Constitution having lasted more than a year, 
and being, as the word ‘ suspension ’ implied, a pro¬ 
visional measure, the summoning of a Reichsrath for 
the purpose of consultation could not be condemned 
as equivalent to a Coup d’ fttat. At the same time 
a feeling of opposition to the meeting of the extra¬ 
ordinary Reichsrath was shown so unmistakably 
by the populace of Vienna, that I well remember 
one of the leaders of the Bohemian Diet saying 
to me: ‘ We must think twice as to whether we 

* The Figaro bad a very clever cartoon. It represented seventeen organ-grinders 
performing in the BaUplats, and myself at a window, stopping up my ears, and 
exclaiming in the Saxon dialect: ‘ Goodness gracious! I never came across 1 anything 
like this at Dresden! ’ ■ 
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should go to Vienna under the present circumstances, 
and expose ourselves to insults.’ . However, it was 
not this that induced me to advocate the summoning 
of the restricted Reichsrath,* but my sense of obli¬ 
gation towards the Hungarian Deputies who had 
undertaken to carry out the arrangement in 
Hungary. 

My view was that as the Hungarian delegates had 
undertaken the task of carrying out the Agreement— 
in which they were successful, thanks to the salutary 
influence of Ddak—the Government was bound to do 
everything to secure its unconditional acceptance. 
I considered that the best means of doing this was to 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Reichsrath, re¬ 
lying on the fact that with the Agreement the Con¬ 
stitution would again become operative : a calculation 
which proved correct. 

I only discovered by means of a later correspond¬ 
ence, that at that time a misapprehension existed 
between me and Count Belcredi. As he understood 
it, the reservation of an amendment of the Agree¬ 
ment by the Reichsrath was a soils entendu, known to 
the Hungarian Deputies, and accepted by them. But 
those gentlemen, and Count Andrassy in particular, 
expressed themselves to me in a contrary sense. It 
is easy to foresee the not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain course which affairs would have 
taken had the former view been correct. Apart from 
the fact that Ddak would scarcely have consented 

* t. an assembly composed of representatives of all parts of tbe empire except 1 
Hungary. 
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to carry through so immature and. uncertain a proposi¬ 
tion, the state of thiags on this side of the Leitha 
had to be considered. I have already said that d 
priori only a conditional acceptance was to be ex¬ 
pected from the extraordinary Reichsrath. In this 
case there were two means of escape—either renewed 
negotiations with Hungary, or the closing of*the. 
extraordinary Reichsrath and a general election of 
new members. (There could be no question of dissolu¬ 
tion, as the extraordinary Reichsrath was under the 
Constitution only a consultative body, without legis¬ 
lative powers). The country was in such an agitated 
state that an appeal to the doctors in favour of an un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the Hungarian demands 
would have been useless; while on the other hand, 
there was no prospect of the Hungarian Parliament 
proposing an alteration of the original scheme. The 
closing of the Reichsrath would simply have brought 
matters back to the position which was ended by 
my journey to Pesth; rescripts from Vienna, ad¬ 
dresses and resolutions from Pesth, and a hopeless 
deadlock. 

My views finally prevailed, and this was the 
second step by which I advanced the Agreement. 

The other Ministers whom I consulted entirely 
shared my views, and yet two of them, the Ministers 
of Justice and of Commerce, had taken part in 
the September manifesto. The Minister of War, 
Baron John, was my strongest adherent in the 
Cabinet. 

I was so far from desiring the retirement of Count 
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Belcscedi tha* I took pains to represent to his Majesty 
the possibility of his retaining office during the con¬ 
vocation of the restricted Reichsrath. But it was 
necessary to come to a final decision. In a Council 
of Ministers under the Presidency of the Emperor 
which lasted four hours, I stood alone (my colleagues 
maintaining an absolute neutral attitude) in opposing. 
Count Belcredi, who not only had the advantage over 
me in his accurate knowledge of details, but defended 
his views in one of the most brilliant speeches I ever 
heard. When the Emperor dismissed us without 
expressing his opinion, I withdrew with the impression 
that I was defeated. I retired to my room in the 
Ministerial residence, thinking that toy term of 
service in Austria was at an end, as matters had 
reached such a state of tension that my defeat would 
have necessitated my resignation. I remained a long 
time immersed in thought, when a messenger arrived 
with a note from the Emperor to the following effect: 

‘ Please draw up the circular to the Diets in accord¬ 
ance with your proposals.’ 

Next day I became President of the Ministry. 
The task of preparing the circular to the Diets was 
full of difficulties, as it was not easy to represent the 
change of policy in such a light as not to impair the 
Imperial authority. I thought my best course would 
f |>e to attach to the circular (which was to be issued 
ix>the name of the Government) a personal communi¬ 
cation to each provincial Governor. The former 
ended with the declaration that his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty had given orders that an 
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extraordinary Reichsrath should not bo* summoned, 
but that the * Constitutional Reichsrath ’ was tp meet 
at Vienna on the 18 th of March, and that those 
changes in the Constitution which were necessitated 
by the Agreement with Hungary should be submitted 
for its acceptance. 

At the same time notice was given of bills as to 
the election of Delegates for the consultative assembly'' 
on common affairs; also bills relating to national 
defence, to the development of the Constitutional 
powers of the western half of the empire, to the 
responsibility of Ministers, and to the extension of 
the Constitutional autonomy of the provinces, for 
which a desire had repeatedly been expressed in the 
various Diets. 

This return to Constitutional practice in Austria 
gave me no small amount of labour, anxiety, and 
struggles, all of which I had to bear alone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write these words in 
a bitter spirit. In writing my reminiscences, I can 
only narrate what really occurred. Least of all do I 
wish it to be supposed that I was annoyed by the 
homage paid to Schmerling on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the February Constitu¬ 
tion.* No one can have joined in that homage more 
heartily than myself. There is no man in Austria 
whom I valued and esteemed more than Schmerling. 
Much to my regret, I was never in a position to be 
able to be of use to him. Politically, I revived and 

* In 18P6 'The February Constitution ’ was introduced by Herr von Schmerling 
on the 27th February, 18(il. 
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consolidated what he had done, though I put his 
sympathies to a severe test*' by establishing the 
Agreement with Hungary. Yet I have always 
found him the same sincere and cordial friend, and his 
appreciation has compensated me for many an 
unjust judgment. 
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When I considered that Count Belcredi enjoyed 
the highest favour, esteem aud confidence of the 
Emperor, I could not believe that my arguments 
had prevailed; I was forced to convince inyself 
that the Emperor found my remaining in office a 
necessity, for reasons apart from the question under 
discussion, and rather connected with Foreign than 
with Internal Affairs. The next day Count Belcredi 
sent in his resignation, and I was immediately, 
appointed President of the Ministry. I thus became 
the head of the three Departments—of the Interior, 
of Public Worship and Instruction,. and of Police— 
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whieh had been tinder the direction of Coffnt Beleredi, 
besides that of Foreign Affairs, the whole woight 
and responsibility of which foil upon me. 

My next task—not a very easy one—was to find 
. Ministers. Those who had hitherto been Count Bel- 
credi’s colleagues—von Komers, Minister of Justice, 
. Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, of Trade, and Field 
Marshal Baron John, of War—remained in office. 
Baron Becke, who had managed the Finance depart- 
: ment on the' retirement of Count Larisch, became 
^Minister of Finance. Baron Becke did important 
service during the negotiations with Hungary. He 
was an admirable man of business, uniting in a remark¬ 
able degree the qualities of application, cleverness and 
perseverance. In both Delegations his intervention 
succeeded more than once in carrying the War 
Budgot. I always valued him highly, and I do 
not remember that he ever had cause to complain 
1 of me.. 

There remained the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Public Worship and Instruction. The 
Ministry of Police did not take up much of my time, 
and it was particularly interesting to me. 

Being naturally unacquainted with the personages 
suited for office, the assistance of Hofrath von Hof¬ 
mann, afterwards ‘ Soktionsehcf/ was most useful to 
me. He occupied at that time a rather subordinate 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had 
been Secretary to the Upper House, and knew the 
various members of it thoroughly. He directed 
my attention to the Governor of Trieste, Baron 
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Kellorsperg. I summoned him to Vienna, and offered 
him the Ministry of the Interior. He declined, lay¬ 
ing that his centralists views were incompatible with 
Dualism. I did not doubt the sincerity of this de¬ 
claration, although I could have retorted that the 
Hungarian Compromise was a fait accompli, and thiSt 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior could haye 
little opportunity of taking part in its execution. I 
accordingly did not hesitate to recommend him, some 
weeks later, to the Emperor as Governor of JBohemia, 
in which capacity I fully appreciated the abilities he 
displayed. 

I selected Hasner for the Ministry of Instruction; 
He had been recommended to me by the Liberals, 
and also by Count Leo Thun, who was at that time 
. still my friend. After several interviews, Hasner 
accepted office, and the day on which he was to be 
presented to his Majesty was fixed, when he surprised 
me with a letter in which he stated that he could not 
enter the Cabinet owing to the centralistic views he 
had always entertained. Some months later I 
renewed the negotiation, and he accepted my offer 
under the condition that permission should be given 
for the establishment of a Municipal College' at 
Vienna, as proposed, but hitherto without success, by 
the Municipal Council of that city. This condition 
w$s decisively rejected; but when Hasner took office 
in the * Biirgerministerium ’* at the end of the year 
the demand was granted without objection. 

The first who showed himself ready to join the 

* See page 56. 
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Ministry was 'Count Taaffe, the Governor of Linz, to 
whfek place Herr von Hofmann proceeded to offer 
him the portfolio of the Interior. Count Taaffe was 
still young, and his appointment was a great step of 
promotion; but I had reason to be grateful to him for 
taking office, for I not only knew that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of affairs, and especially of the 
law, but also that in the aristocratic circles to which he 
belonged his nomination was regretted because it was 
feared that he would thereby compromise the future 
that seemed in store for him.* Count Taaffe became 
not only a most agreeable and amiable colleague, but 
also in many respects a very useful and, I must add, 
devoted assistant. His conduct at the council table 
was exemplary, and Herbst himself said to me, at a 
time when Taaffe had already become the object of 
violent attacks, that the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers had never been better filled than by Count 
Taaffe. He had only two drawbacks : he was not only 
no orator, but was as destitute of the gift of impro¬ 
vised as of studied speech; and he was not happy in 
his way of making short explanations. Nor was he 
fortunate in his choice of colleagues. This became 
evident in his second ephemeral Ministry of 1870, 
which would have lasted longer if two officials 
had occupied the seats in the Cabinet which were 
assigned to two deputies. In both respects Count 
Taaffe showed considerable improvement during his 
list and more permanent administration. 

With Taaffe’s assistance I succeeded in obtaining 

* He in now Minteter-Freaident at Vienna. 
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a Minister of Instruction. Herr von Komers, whoSe 
position as a Minister who had been in favouf of 
the suspension of the Constitution was scarcely 
tenable in view of the convocation of the Reichsrath, 
exchanged the portfolio of Justice for the Presidency 
of the Chief Court of Justice at Lemberg. Admiral 
von Wiillerstorff, who was in the same position, 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce. Peeke under¬ 
took the latter for the time being, but the Sektions- 
ehef, Baron Prctis, became the real Minister of 
Commerce. 

Chevalier von Hye took the Ministry of Justice 
and the provisional direction of the Ministry of 
T nstruetion. He was not liked by the Chamber; 
but he was a thorough lawyer and a good speaker, and 
lie knew how to make his authority respected. 

This subject of the nomination of Ministers has 
led me far into the summer of 1807, and I must 
now ret urn to the period when I assumed the Ministry 
of the I u tori or. 

Naturally 1 had at that time a multitude of 
visitors. Chief among them were the leaders of the 
Liberal, or Constitutional Party; bat I was also 
visited by members of the Federal Party, including 
Prazak and Rieger, who were, however, not very 
satisfied at the turn things were taking. 

I was urged by the Germans to dissolve the 
Diets elected under Belcredi’s administration which 
had returned (in Bohemia, Moravia and Carinthia) 
nationalist majorities. But I firmly refused to do 
so, having very strong convictions on the subject. 
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I ’-had also formed very decided views as to the 
development of the Constitutional system in Austria. 
The only countries where the Constitutional system 
has really and uninterruptedly shown itself efficient 
are England and Belgium. The reason is that in 
these countries there are two parties which are 
strictly distinct from each other, equally capable 
of governing, and always ready to assume office. In 
Austria, where there is so much strife among the 
nationalities, such a division of parties is especially 
necessary ; and it seemed to mo by no means impossible 
to bring this about, provided all the nationalities 
were to send deputies to the Beichsrath. I couceivod 
the possibility of a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
In the latter the Slav element would predominate, 
but would find itself united to a large section of 
the German landed proprietors; in the Liberal Party 
the Gorman element -would be the most important, 
but it would not exclude the Slav element. Even 
at the present day I consider the realisation of that 
idea not to be unattainable. 

In compliance with my wish, the Diets were not 
disturbed, and were called upon to elect members 
for the Ileichsrath. Had Bohemia and Moravia 
shown any appreciation of my policy, the opposition 
would have had ample opportunity to take part in the 
establishment of the December Constitution. Per¬ 
haps there was no want of appreciation, but only of 
good will. Aversion to the foreign intruder prevented 
all calm reflection. In .Bohemia Count Henry Clam 
and Prince George Lobkowitz predicted that my 

VOL. II « 
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Administration would not last six weeks. The Diets 
of Bohemia and Moravia took part in the elections, 
hut with such reservations as the Government could 
not accept. A Deputation was sent to Vienna to 
explain the objections of the Bohemian Diet, and 
Count Frederick Thun informed me that it was coming. 
He received a telegram in reply that the Diet was 
dissolved. The same course was taken as to the Diets 
of Moravia and Carniola. I have been frequently 
reproached with not having taken similar measures 
with regard to the Tyrol; but the reason why the 
Tyrolese Diet was not dissolved was that I was certain 
nothing would be gained by its being re-elected. As 
to the Galician Diet, I informed it through Count 
Goluchowski that any refusal to elect, or election with 
reservations, would result in an immediate dissolution, 
but that if the Diet sent Deputies to the Reiclisratli, I 
would show myself ready to listen to any reasonable 
wishes they might express. 

After the dissolution of the Bohemian Diet, every 
possible pressure was brought to bear on the new 
elections, as the question involved was the authority 
of the Government and the success of the course it 
was pursuing. Prince Charles Auerspcrg was most 
active and successful in this respect. The Emperor 
materially assisted me by giving the Bohemian 
nobility to understand that he desired the elections 
to result in the triumph of the Government. Nor 
did Archduke Charles Louis conceal the Emperor’s 
views on this subject during a short stay at Prague. 
There is nothing more Constitutional than that the 
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sovereign should support the Government he himself 
has chosen; only the Feudal Party objected to his 
doing so. The result of the elections showed a large 
majority in favour of the Constitution. 

In the course of these elections I gained a seat, 
having been chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reichenberg; and in connection with this in¬ 
cident a characteristic episode occurred. Count 
Hartig (who had generously forgotten that I was in 
former days opposed to his being appointed envoy at 
Dresden because I wished that post to be assigned 
to an abler man, Baron Werner) had proposed me as 
a candidate at Nimes. This candidature had to be 
given up because no less a person than Dr Herbst 
wrote a letter against it, thus objecting to the very 
man who had extracted his party from the most trying 
difficulties, although I ani ready to believe that he did 
so for reasons satisfactory to his conscience. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg then offered 
me a seat. I accepted it with gratitude, and the Diet 
elected me to the Reichsratli, which I thus had the 
privilege of entering as a Deputy. 

The day of the opening arrived. According to 
the regulations then in force, the Emperor had to 
nominate the Presidents of both Houses. Prince 
Charles Aucrsperg was President of the Upper 
House, and for the House of Deputies I suggested 
the Burgomaster of Brvinn, Dr Giskra. My first 
acquaintance with Dr Giskra, who afterwards became 
a great friend of mine, and who remained faithful to 
me, which was not the case with many who owed 
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me more, dated from the night of Koniggratz. 
He appeared at the railway station when King John 
arrived, but he obviously did this more for the 
purpose of speaking to me than of receiving the King, 
for he had his great-coat on and wore a small hat. 
After Belcrcdi’s resignation he repeatedly came to 
Vienna, and I had occasion to become intimate with 
him, and to recognize his great ability, sagacity, and 
firmness. An excellent impression was produced 
by his nomination to the Presidency. 

I myself composed the speech from the throne, 
weighing every word. It was my duty to do so, 
and the criticism of the newspapers, which said that it 
was too cold, was unjust; the concluding sentences 
produced a great impression. The solemnity of 
the opening in the great Rittersaal had a sublime 
effect; the cries of ‘ Bravo ! ’ however, to which I was 
unaccustomed and which I considered highly inde¬ 
corous, did not please mo in spite of the satisfaction 
they expressed. In England, where, indeed, the 
House of Commons is on such occasions only repre¬ 
sented by some of its members, who listen to the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech in the House of 
Lords, such exclamations would be considered 
scandalous. 

The task of representing the Government in the 
debate on the Address and the numerous sittings in 
Committee, fell exclusively upon me, and I had to 
perforin it unassisted. T succeeded in limiting the 
excessive demands of the Gorman Liberals, and it was 
perhaps not an unfortunate idea, though certainly a 
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sincere one, when, in closing the debate on the Address 
in the House of Deputies, I resumed it in three words: 
1 forward, not backward,’ words which were not 
repudiated by the Government. That the Address 
would be passed there was no doubt; but it was 
desirable that the minority should not be too large. 
In this respect, the attitude of the Galicians was 
alarming, and they threatened at last to force a 
division. I succeeded in postponing the division to an 
evening sitting, which began in the absence of the 
Poles. Meanwhile I negotiated through Count 
Goluchowski with the Deputies Count Adam 
Potocki, Zicmialkowski, and Zyblikiewiez, and at 
half-past eleven I appeared in the Roichsrath accom¬ 
panied by the thirty Polish Deputies, who resumed 
their seats. The Address was voted almost unani¬ 
mously. It was a most dramatic scene. Prom JBuda 
I received a telegram from Staatsrath Braun saying 
that his Majesty congratulated me on my speech. 

Not with alarm, but with less certainty of success, 
did I enter on the debate on the Address in the Upper 
House. The difference between the two Houses con¬ 
sisted in this, that there was no personal opposition 
in the House of Deputies, while Centralism and 
aversion to Dualism were far more strongly expressed 
in the' Upper House. 

My speech, however, was well received, and Prince 
Auersperg sent the secretary of the House, Hofrath 
von Hofmann, to the Ministerial bench to congratulate 


me. 
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THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 

Durinu this time, when the entire weight of the re¬ 
construction of internal affairs lay upon my shoulders, 
I was by no means condemned to inactivity in 
matters of foreign policy ; on the contrary, I was 
very unexpectedly called upon to intervene in them. 
The Luxemburg complication was just then disturb¬ 
ing Europe, and at the same time various incidents 
occurred in connection with it: negotiations between 
Paris and Vienna, Count Tauffkirchen’s Mission, and 
the publication of the secret Treaties of 1866 between 
Prussia and the South-German States. 

If my conduct, though not interpreted as it 
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should have been, was ever calculated to refute the 
accusation that I pursued on principle a policy hos¬ 
tile to Prussia or *to Germany, it was at that moment. 

Government circles in Vienna had some suspicion, 
but no certainty, as to the South-German Military 
Treaties, and to the general public they came as a 
complete surprise. To call things by their true 
names, these treaties were a masterpiece of treachery. 
It has frequently happened in history that treaties 
were not kept; but that a treaty should be broken in 
anticipation, was a novelty reserved for the genius of 
Prince Bismarck. To sign treaties with the South- 
German States, reducing them to a permanent con¬ 
dition of dependence on Prussia, and then to conclude 
a few days later a treaty with Austria, stipulating 
for those States an independent international exist¬ 
ence—this was indeed the nc plus ultra of Maceliia- 
vellism. 

My despatch to Count Wimpffen, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, on this subject was printed in 
the first lied Book of 1868. The Vienna newspapers 
praised it without a dissentient voice, and I remember 
that a very favourable opinion was pronounced on it 
by Count Andrassy in the course of conversation. 

It might justly be maintained that Tauffkirchen’s 
offer was merely a joke. A guarantee of the German 
Provinces of Austria! But who wished to attack 
them ? Neither France, nor Germany, nor Italy. 
The guarantee of the German Provinces by Germany 
had a strong family likeness to the guarantee given 
by the Italian bandit to the traveller who comes to 
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terms with him. I am wiHing to believe that Berlin 
thought as little of this aspect of the case when 
Count Tauffkirchen was sent on his mission, as it 
did of despoiling Austria. But that does not 
diminish the singularity of the offer or the policy of 
its rejection. 

But Prussian logic perceives in the expression 
that 'Austria had no interest in making an enemy 
of France,’ a 'semi-transparent menace,’ in which 
opinion it is strengthened by the simultaneous ‘ search 
for an opportunity of revenge in union with another 
power.’ In what did this action consist ? In a pro¬ 
posal of a revision of the Treaty of Paris, a Treaty 
which concerned Germany but little, if at all. Why 
revenge? Because Kussia was to be induced to pay 
a’ debt of gratitude for the revocation of the Article 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea—which I 
had recommended with the object of inducing Russia 
to unite with the other Powers in Eastern questions 
—and because sttcli payment could only consist in 
measures directed against Germany! The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, as well as those with France and 
Italy, were ‘ intrigues.’ When Prussia, in the days 
of the Confederation, formed an offensive and defen¬ 
sive Alliance with Italy against a member of the 
Confederation, this was an act of justifiable caution ; 
but when Austria, after having been expelled from 
the German Confederation, and after having acquired 
perfect freedom as regards her alliances, negotiated 
with another Power, that could only be an ‘ intrigue.’ 
When Prussia made an agreement with Hanover in 
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1851, to the detriment of those who were united with 
her in the Zollverein, this was an act of independent 
policy; but- when those affected by it conferred to¬ 
gether on the subject, they were accused of making 
a coalition against Prussia. This confirms what I 
have said elsewhere: the Prussians have a keen eye 
for the faults of others, and no perception of their 
own. 

Thus, and not otherwise, arose the notion of the 
‘ anti-German, vindictive, and turbulent policy of 
Baron Beust.’ 

Austria took an active, but dispassionate and 
conciliatory part in the correspondence that took 
place between the Cabinets before the London 
Protocol decided the Luxemburg question. I pro¬ 
posed two alternatives : either the solution which was 
finally accepted, or that Luxemburg, which the King 
of Holland was willing to relinquish, should be ceded 
to Belgium, and that in return Belgium should 
restore to France those small frontier .districts and 
fortresses which had been left to France in 1814, and 
were incorporated into the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in 1815. This proposal, which was very favour¬ 
ably received in Berlin—as even my opponent, Dr 
Busch, admits—aroused most inexplicable and unjust 
indignation in Belgium. If the King of Italy could 
sacrifice for the greater security of Italy the cradle of 
his dynasty, it seems to me that it was not asking too 
much of the King of the Belgians to exchange some 
districts which his country had acquired less than 
half-a-century before, for a territory more than four 
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times their size. The idea was not unacceptable to 
Prussia and to Europe, one neutral State being more 
easily protected than two; and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison from Luxemburg, with which 
Bismarck was reproached as if it had been a rcculade, 
would have been much easier when there was no 
further question of its being German territory. It was 
amusing to hear the French Government state as a 
reason for its refusal, immediately after concluding a 
Treaty which enriched him with a Grand-Duchy, that 
the Emperor did not desire any extension of territory. 

Nevertheless our mediation was appreciated in 
Paris as well as in Berlin. The narrative of the 
French diplomatist M. de Rothan agrees with the 
above, and is perfectly just to me. 

Soon afterwards two illustrious visitors gave more 
occupation than ever to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Sultan concluded the European tour he made 
after the Paris Exhibition with the visit he paid to 
the Emperor at Schcinbrunn. Abdul Aziz could not 
speak a word of French, so that it was impossible to 
converse with him on business, but T was able to do so 
all the more with Fuad Pasha, who was in his suite. 
I was deeply interested by these interviews with two 
great Turkish statesmen who will never be replaced 
—Ali and Fuad. Fuad, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made me the most amiable advances, and I 
succeeded in convincing him that my intention in 
issuing the despatch of the 1st of January 1867 was 
favourable and not hostile to Turkey. This is proved 
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by a despatch of Fuad’s published in tho Red Book 
of 1868. He seemed pleased with my conversation, 
and a bon-mot which I made won his heart and that 
of the Sultan. I happened to be standing one day at 
a window in the palace of Schonbrunn. The Sultan 
entered with Fuad, and spoke to me in Turkish. 
Fuad translated: ‘ Le Sultan dit que 1’ Empereur a 
daigne lui eonfdrer le grand cordon de St Etienne, 
mais que, vu sa rotondite, le ruban est insuffisant.’ 
(It is well known that Abdul Aziz was very stout.) 
‘ Cela prouve, Sire,’ said I, ‘ combien les liens sont 
dtroits.’ When I visited Constantinople two years 
later, Fuad was no longer among the living. 

Fuad was quartered in the ‘ Hietzinger Stdckel,’ 
which I subsequently inhabited, and my successor 
after me; and owing to the distance of this building 
from tho Schonbrunn Palace, liis breakfasts were 
supplied by the restaurateur Hommayer. Prokescli 
came to me one morning in the wildest excitement, 
exclaiming : ‘ Imagine what has happened ! They 
have actually given him ham!’ lie became still 
more angry when I retorted: ‘Well, he has not 
found my January despatch, which you condemned, 
at all indigestible ; perhaps it will be the same with 
the ham.’ 

The presence of the Sultan gave the Emperor an 
opportunity of conferring a great distinction upon me. 
This was a fresh proof of Imperial favour, which 1 had 
not solicited, and which excited much secret animosity 
towards me. There was a State dinner at Schonbrunn, 
and I, although Chancellor of tho empire, was 
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placed at the end of the table as a junior Councillor, so 
that those of my official subordinates who were present, 
Prokesch included, were seated above me. The 
latter audibly expressed liis disapproval of this 
arrangement. ‘ This is absurd,’ he said ; ‘ such things 
occur only in the West. In Oriental countries they 
would be impossible.’ After dinner I went to the 
Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, with whom 
I was intimate, anti said : ‘ I do not make any preten¬ 
sions or claims, but I must beg that on similar 
occasions I may not be invited.’ On the following 
day I received a letter in the Emperor’s handwriting 
conferring the same rank upon me as was conferred 
on old Prince Metteruicli, namely, the first place 
after the Court Chamberlain, so that I took pre¬ 
cedence even of the Austrian Princes. 

The precedence reserved for Prince Ilohenloho 
caused some embarrassment to the diplomatic Corps, 
as it is a universal principle that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs always takes the first place. Of 
eourse it was arranged that wo should not be invited 
at the same time, and on occasions of great ceremony, 
such as the banquet given by Lord Bloomfield on 
the Queen’s birthday, I voluntarily gave up my 
place to Prince Hohenlohe. It was a good idea 
of one of the American Ambassadors to .write to 
me one day, of course with the best intentions : ‘ Prince 
Hohenlohe was to have dined with me to-day. He 
has excused himself: will you not avail yourself 
of the opportunity ? ’ 

I must here introduce a reminiscence of a second 
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illustrious visitor and of a terrible event which was 
the chief cause of his visit. It was the only shadow 
that darkened the year 18G7, so full of light and 
splendour for me. 

A few days after I had entered the Austrian 
service, I received a most courteous letter from the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

His Majesty congratulated mo on my appointment, 
expressing great hopes for the future, and conferred 
upon me his highest Order, that of the Mexican Eagle. 
The catastrophe was imminent and yet nobody sus¬ 
pected it, although the news of the withdrawal of the 
French troops and the insanity of the Empress 
Charlotte sounded like a death-knell. Then came the 
appalling intelligence of tin; Emperor’s imprisonment. 
The necessary diplomatic steps were taken without 
delay. Not only did our Ambassador at Washington 
seek the intervention of the United States, but Count 
Apponyi was instructed to demand that of the English 
Government, and Lord Stanley, now. Lord Derby, 
acceded to his request with the greatest willingness, 
expressing a firm conviction that the Emperor’s life 
would be spared. I took the liberty of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Mexico would demand a guarantee 
against the Emperor’s return; and that perhaps it 
would be considered equivalent to a guarantee if the 
Emperor were restored to his rights as an Agnate of 
the House of Hapsburg, which he had renounced on 
accepting the Crown of Mexico. This involved, 
according to the rules of the Dynasty, the consent of 
the Family Council, which was immediately summoned 
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for that purpose by the Emperor of Austria. I re¬ 
member this episode very vividly, because it gave me 
a full insight into his Majesty’s noble character. 

Perhaps the Archduke Maximilian has been 
judged unfairly, and he may have been accused of 
many an ambitious scheme which he did not really 
contemplate. But it is certain that he was sur¬ 
rounded by dangerous advisers (I will only allude to 
one of them who bore a well-known Belgian name), 
and that even in the highest circles it was whispered 
that he aspired to the Crown of Austria. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not fail to notice that 
when, after the disaster of Kbniggriitz, Maximilian 
was one day driving from Sehonbrunn to Vienna, he 
was received with cries of ‘ Long live Maximilian ! ’ 
Many an imprudent saying of the Archduke’s was 
reported. I mention all this to show that the 
Emperor had ample reason for disliking and suspect¬ 
ing his brother. Nobody in those days was more 
in a position than myself to know that the Emperor 
had only one thought, how to rescue him; and 
that after the disaster of Queretaro his grief was 
profound and .sincere. In the Family Council 
mentioned above, at which I was present, one of the 
Archdukes gave strong expression to the political 
apprehensions which might be aroused by the restora¬ 
tion of the Archduke Maximilian to his rights. This 
sincerity did honour to the speaker’s character, but it 
hurt the brotherly feeling of the Emperor. ‘ It is a 
question of saving a life,’ his Majesty said, ‘ and that 
alone would be sufficient to decide me.’ 
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The Imperial decision was telegraphed in good 
time to Washington, but fate was not to be baffled. 
One day I received early in the morning a telegram in 
English : ‘ Emperor Maximilian condemned and shot.’ 
The Emperor was at Ratisbon at the time, and I sent 
a confidential messenger to break the news to him and 
to the Archduchess Sophia. It was a terrible time. 
Some years later I had an equally hard task when I 
myself went to tell Prince Peter Aremberg as con¬ 
siderately as I could, of the murder of his son, a young 
man full of promise, who was Military Attache at 
St Petersburg. 
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The tragedy of Queretaro took place during the great 
Paris Exhibition, which was adorned by the presence 
of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and William, King 
of Prussia, and became a sort of European rendezvous. 

It was thought from the first that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should also undertake the journey to 
Paris. After the tragic end of the Emperor 
Maximilian, objections were raised, and the Emperor 
found a reason for declining the journey, not so 
much on account of his grief for his brother’s loss 
as because Napoleon, after persuading him to accept 
the Mexican Crown, had left him in the lurch by 
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withdrawing his troops. When the Emperor 
expressed himself in this sense to me, I remembered 
his request that I should always tell him the truth. 
I therefore screwed up my courage to hazard the 
remark : ‘ And Hanover ? ’ The Emperor Napoleon 

could not risk a rupture with the United States ; 
it was equally impossible for the Emperor of Austria, 
after the disaster of Koniggratz, to take up the 
cause of the King of Hanover, although the latter 
lost his throne in consequence of his devotion to 
Austria. The Emperor had the magnanimity 
not to be annoyed with me for my sincerity. I was, 
for my part, very anxious that under such circum¬ 
stances the Emperor’s dignity should be fully preserved, 
and I declared it to be essential that if liis Majesty 
went to Paris, it should be in return to a visit paid 
to him. In this sense I wrote to the Ambassador 
in Paris, and Prince Metternieh prevailed upon 
the Emperor Napoleon to proceed to Salzburg. Thus 
the Emperor of Austria had the satisfaction of being 
the only monarch in Europe who did not go to Paris 
without having previously received a visit from the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The scene at Salzburg was most picturesque. The 
architecture of the houses of that town makes the 
roofs appear flat, thus giving it a Southern look. 
What Salzburg wants arc a blue sky and animated 
streets. On this occasion it had both, and this gave 
it an unusual charm. 

The day of the meeting was the 18th of August, 
the Emperor’s birthday. A telegram arrived early in 
VOL. ii o 
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the morning from Berlin, which ended with the words 
‘give my regards to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French,’ a message which I remembered more 
than once in later years. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was unconstrained, 
almost hearty. The Emperor and Empress received 
their guests in the most amiable manner. The 
Empress Eugdnie astonished and delighted everybody 
by the graceful and yet dignified manner with which 
she held her receptions ; and it was perhaps not with¬ 
out calculation that she arrived in an extremely 
simple travelling-costume, and that throughout the 
visit she appeared in very unostentatious toilettes, 
being obviously desirous of yielding the palm of 
beauty to the Empress Elizabeth. Napoleon, whom 
I had seen a year before in utter prostration of mind 
and body, was active and cheerful, and showed no 
signs of illness. 

There have been few meetings of sovereigns that 
have been more discussed in the newspapers than the 
Salzburg interview, and in few cases has reality been 
so far behind conjecture. 

During my stay in England, I had occasion to 
send to Count Andrassy an official report about past 
events; and among other things, I wrote as follows: 

* Your Excellency may have smiled more than once, 
when reading in newspaper accounts of the Salzburg 
interview that it was with the greatest difficulty 
you prevented me from rushing headlong into 
the French Alliance. The Emperor Napoleon and 
I might have been compared to two men on horse- 
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back who stop before a deep ditch because each of 
them thinks that his companion wishes him to jump 
across it.’ 

Napoleon came unaccompanied by any of his 
Ministers. The only prominent person in his suite 
was General Fleury, who was one of his most trusted 
confidants, although he was never associated with 
any of the political notabilities of the empire, such as 
Morny, Rouher, and the rest. All the Austrian 
Ministers, on the other hand, were present at the 
meeting. The Emperor had considered it essential 
that I, who had been so often in communication with 
Napoleon, should not be absent, and the reason why 
both the Minister-Presidents were there was that I 
wished to please Count Andrassy, who was an old 
friend of the French Court; and after the Emperor 
had met my wishes in this respect, common courtesy 
required that Count Taaffe, although at that time he 
was only the representative of the Minister-President, 
should also take part in the interview, as it took place 
in the Western half of the empire. 

The only conferences, however, were between the 
two Emperors, and between the Emperor Napoleon 
and myself—the French Ambassador, the Due de 
Gramout, who naturally had to be at Salzburg for 
the occasion, sometimes joining us. At the last 
conference, the Due de Gramont produced a very 
elaborate memorandum of many pages, containing 
some facts and some faneios. I also brought a 
memorandum, written in large handwriting on three 
small pages. ‘ C’est tres-bien fait,’ said Napoleon to 
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the Due de Gramont, * mais j’aime mieux ce que M. 
de Beust a dcrit.’ ‘ Alors,’ said the Duke, pointing 
to his manuscript, ‘il faudra conserver ceci.’ ‘Non, 
non,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ il faut le br&ler.’ 

My memorandum, on which the Emperor Napoleon 
interpolated some remarks of his own, suggested an 
arrangement as to three points. 

We arrived at the conclusion that it was our 
joint task to observe minutely the stipulations of the 
Peace of Prague, but to avoid on both sides any 
interference in German affairs. It was especially 
agreed that France should refrain from any measure 
or manifestation of a threatening nature, while 
Austria should limit herself to preserving the sym¬ 
pathies of South Germany by developing a Liberal 
and truly Constitutional system. 

With regard to some Russian tendencies which 
were at that time manifesting themselves, it was 
agreed that if Russia should again cross the Pruth, 
Austria should occupy Wallaehia without delay, and 
that the acquiescence and support of France should 
be assured to her. 

Finally, as to the Cretan Insurrection it was 
settled that a less minatory lino of conduct should 
be followed towards the Porte than that hitherto 
pursued by Russia in union with France, Prussia and 
Italy. In a despatch which I sent some years later 
from London to Vienna, I reminded Count Andrassy 
that I submitted to him at Salzburg my memorandum, 
which was the only one that was accepted. 

This shows that the circular sent by the Marquis 
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de Moustier to the French embassies after the 
Salzburg meeting, in which he described it as a 
personal and friendly interview, did not wander very 
far from the truth. 

The' Salzburg interview was followed by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s journey to Paris in October. 
The Empress did not fulfil her intention of accompany¬ 
ing him, as an addition was expected to the Imperial 
family. The Emperor wished to take the Hungarian 
Court Minister, Count Festetics, with him as well as 
myself; but I thought it better that Count Andrassy 
should accompany him, and I carried my point. The 
Imperial train was so arranged that Munich was 
reached in the evening, Stuttgart during the night, 
and early in the morning Oos, near Baden-Baden, 
where King William had promised to meet the 
Emperor. At the subsequent meetings at Salzburg, 
and particularly .after the cordial visits at Gastein and 
Ischl, I often thought of that first * interview after 
Koniggriitz, which did not do much to promote its 
object. The interview was arranged with the best 
intentions, but it had not sufficiently been considered 
that the wound had not yet had time to heal, and that 
a meeting so painful in many respects should not have 
taken place in the presence of a third party. The 
Emperor had not only a numerous suite, but was also 
accompanied by the Archdukes Charles Louis and 
Louis Victor. The interview was hurried and con¬ 
strained. King William remained in the room at the 
station which had been prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and the Emperor and the Archdukes 
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returned to the platform without being escorted to the 
train, I remember how much unpleasant comment 
arose from the fact that in passing the open door of that 
room, I made a profound bow to King William, who 
was standing immovably on the threshold. Such was 
the predominant feeling, and it was certainly not the 
ex-Saxon Minister who embittered it. 

At Nancy the first and only stoppage was made 
for the night. We arrived in the afternoon, and the 
Emperor had time to visit the graves of his ancestors 
of Lorraine. Next day we arrived in Paris at noon. 
During a short period of delay at Meaux we put on 
our uniforms. At the Strasburg Station in Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Napoleon were on the 
platform, and we made our solemn entry through the 
Boulevards, which were entirely closed to carriages, 
but were densely thronged with spectators. It was 
like a triumphal procession, and during the whole 
time of his stay in Paris the Emperor of Austria was 
the object of the most sympathetic demonstrations, 
which were no doubt to some extent to be explained 
by the then popular cry of ‘ la liberte comme en 
Autriche.’ Both the Emperor and the Archdukes 
produced a most favourable impression on the Parisian 
populace, which was enhanced by the fact that they 
kept aloof from certain disreputable circles that had 
great fascination for strangers. Their example was 
not always followed by the other sovereigns. 

The Empress Eugenic received the Imperial 
visitors in the Palace of the Elysce, where apartments 
were in readiness for the Emperor and his suite. I 
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inhabited a side-wing with Sektionschef Herr von 
Hofmann and Hofrath Baron Aldenburg. In later 
years I often amused Mademoiselle Grdvy by showing 
her how much better I knew the rooms of the Elysde 
than she did herself. 

The Court was not staying at the Tuileries, but at 
St Cloud, where several state dinners and soirees 
were given in honour of the Emperor. At one of 
these fdtes I remember having an interview with 
Archbishop Darboy, who was afterwards shot as a 
hostage of the Commune. We spoke of the move¬ 
ment against the Austrian Concordat, and of the 
measures taken by the Bishops, and I was agreeably 
surprised at hearing this Prince of the Church, who 
was afterwards a martyr, express himself against the 
address of the Bishops, and in a spirit of remarkable 
fairness and moderation. When on my return to 
Vienna I told the Papal Nuncio of that interview, 
Monsignor Falcinelli said: ‘Jo le crois bien, mais 
vous ignorez sans doute que Monseigneur Darboy n’est 
pas une autorite pour le saint Siege.’ 

Prince Napoleon spoke to me with admiration of 
the Emperor’s answer to the Bishops, but I knew 
that he at any rate would not be recognised as an 
authority by the Holy See. 

There were no negotiations with the French 
Government, and there was really no occasion for any. 
I had several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon, 
as the French Ministers had with the Emperor 
FranciB Joseph, and I had frequent communications 
with Moustier, Rouher, and Lavallette. I succeeded 
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in making the French Government withdraw from 
a declaration, in which it had at first promised to join, 
issued by Eussia, Prussia, and Italy on the subject of 
the Cretan Insurrection, and of which we strongly 
disapproved. On this question the French Govern¬ 
ment had not fully borne in mind the arrangement 
made at Salzburg; it issued a circular intended to 
counteract falso impressions, but this only elicited 
from Count Bismarck the somewhat ironical remark : 

‘ We may now regard the peace of Europe as assured.’ 

Very brilliant was the banquet at the Hotel de 
Ville, especially the Emperor’s speech, which was 
received with enthusiasm, although it did not contain 
a single word at which Berlin could have taken 
umbrage. 4 Ce n’etait pas un toast,’ said Count 
Walewski: ‘e’etait un acte.’ 

The Emperor’s visit ended with an invitation to 
Compifegne. I begged to be excused, as I was anxious 
to go to London for a few days in order to gather 
opinions on the Cretan question, which I deemed, not 
unjustly, to be the precursor of future complications. 

I met the Emperor at Munich on his return 
home. Here I first met my future highly-valued 
Parisian colleague, Prince Hohenlolie, then Minister 
of Bavaria. During my stay in Paris I had a long 
interview with the Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Goltz, and we agreed in thinking that the best means 
of permanently avoiding a collision with France would 
be to consolidate South Germany so as to present a 
united front to the foreigner. I communicated the 
idea to Prince Hohenlohe, who received it in total 
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silence; this was doubtless the most prudent, though 
not the most convincing, answer he could make. 

In Munich I found telegrams awaiting me from 
Count Taaffe and the Burgomaster Zelinka, express¬ 
ing a hope on the part of the citizens of Vienna that 
his Majesty would make his entry into the capital in 
civilian dress. 

It was too late that evening to speak to the 
Emperor, as the hour of departure was fixed for 
3 A.M., and I came in at 11 r.M. I did not go to bed at 
all, so as to be able to speak to his Majesty before his 
departure. But at 1 o’clock his Majesty had already 
put on his uniform, and a remonstrance would have 
been useless. A year later the so-called ‘ Biirgerball’* 
took place, and it was hoped that his Majesty would 
not appear in uniform; his portrait on the programme 
showed him in civilian dress. I was urged to induce 
his Majesty to give way, and I attempted to do so by 
alluding to the loyal feeling with which the Viennese 
still spoke of the Emperor Francis I and his dress 
coat. The Emperor, however, answered smilingly, 
but in a very firm tone, that I need not trouble 
myself about such matters. 


* Citizen’s Ball. 
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It is impossible in writing these Memoirs to adhere 
strictly to chronology, us this would not allow me to 
describe events connectedly. Thus I am compelled, 
after having been led by foreign affairs to the eud 
of the autumn, to return to internal affairs as they 
appeared in the spring of 1867. 

At that time I stayed several times at Pesth, 
where the Emperor often resided, and where many 
conferences took place with the Hungarian Ministers 
on various details of the Agreement. It can never 
have been justly said of me that I fished for 
popularity. Though during the first years of my 
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administration in Saxony I was unpopular, I adhered 
to iny policy, and in Austria I did not hesitate to 
sacrifice my popularity as soon as duty and conviction 
required me to do so. During the events of 
3.869, had I wished to be popular, I could easily 
have held aloof from internal affairs, which were 
not under my immediate direction; and yet, 
with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
I recommended an agreement with the national 
elements, which was then only attainable within 
the narrowest limits. I have always been of 
opinion, and I have never concealed it from those I 
served, that one should neither court nor shun 
popularity. If not purchased at the cost of dignity 
and conviction, popularity is undoubtedly a support 
to sovereigns as well as to ministers, and a contempt 
for such support has often been disastrous. Nothing 
contributed more to debilitate and finally to dissolve 
the German Confederation, than the systematic en¬ 
deavour to eliminate whatever might give its organs 
the appearance of popularity. This was carried to 
such lengths that even justice suffered. I distinctly 
remember the question of the Hanoverian Constitu¬ 
tion in 1837 to 1840. Most of the envoys to the 
Bundestag, and the Governments also, were con¬ 
vinced that the Hanoverian Government was in the 
wrong; but because its opponents and the Gottingen 
Professors were popular, justice was not done. Yet 
how greatly would a vigorous intervention at that 
time have raised the Confederation in public opinion ! 

I hope this digression will be excused. It was 
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suggested by the recollection of my popularity in 
Hungary, which was not of longer duration than it 
was in Austria,* only with this difference that I did 
nothing to forfeit it. My popularity in Hungary was 
quite spontaneous, and I had in no way reckoned 
upon it. I am an emotional man, very appreciative 
of good-will, and my relations with the Hungarians 
seemed to me to have a sort of poetic association. 
I lived sometimes in the ‘ Stoekel,’ opposite the 
Imperial Palace at Buda, at others in the so-called 
‘ Zeughaus,’ which was contiguous to it, and, com¬ 
manded a view of Pesth. It happened more than 
once, when I was standing on the balcony at'night 
and looking at the sparkling lights of Pesth on the 
other side of the river, that I recalled to mind the 
words of Picsco when he looked out upon the mistress 
of the seas: ‘ Genoa, mayst thou be free, and I 

thy happiest citizen!’ Four years later, I remem¬ 
bered this reverie. I had played my part to the end. 
I also had beou dragged by my mantle into the water, 
like the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. 

But in spite of all changes of affairs I shall always 
look back with pleasure on those happy days in 
Hungary. The ladies of the higher society of Pesth 
contributed to make my stay most agreeable. There 

* In Londun a young Hungarian pianiste once came to me with her mother. The 
latter mid to me: * Ilow attached the Hungarians are to your Excellency ! ’ * Pray 

don’t talk of that/ Haiti I. * Hut,' she retorted, * we Hungarians have a proverb that 
the ox forgets that he line been a calf.’ Even in my secret thoughts I had never 
complained in such drastic terms of Hungarian ingratitude, and I have always lent 
a ready ear to those who assure me that I am faithfully remembered in Hungary; 
although I once had the mortification of hearing that the proposal, mado without my 
knowledge, that tiie Hungarian nationalisation should be conferred upon me, induced 
one of the Ministers to exclaim that ‘ the idea was monstrous. ’ 
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is in the women as well as in the men of Hungary 
much cosmopolitan feeling, in spite of their intense 
attachment to their native soil; and as a rule they 
are handsome and graceful. The saying attributed 
to them: ‘ II faut nous rnettre toutes h ses pieds,’ 

was of course an invention. I had no concessions to 
the fair sex on my conscience, for the Agreement had 
already been concluded when I entered the society 
of Pesth : and the friendly reception I experienced was 
quite disinterested. 

I shall never forget the day of the Coronation. 
After the ceremony had been performed in the 
Cathedral of Buda, the procession moved on to Pesth, 
where the oath and the other formalities took place. I 
rode about twenty paces in front of the Emperor in my 
capacity of Doyen of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Saint Stephen, which I had received in 1852, long 
before my entrance into the Austrian service. When 
we had crossed the bridge and reached the opposite 
bank, the multitude suddenly recognised me and cried 
out ‘Eljen Boust’ so vociferously, that my handsome 
and spirited horse reared as we entered the square. 
At the place where the oath was administered a salute 
was fired, and I had a great deal of trouble with my 
horse, but I did not share the fate of two Bishops 
who found themselves unwillingly compelled to dis¬ 
mount. On the side of the square the Upper and 
Lower Chamber sat in reserved seats, and when Deak 
gave the signal, they exclaimed: ‘ Eljen Beust! ’ 
Thfe same cry was repeated several times on our 
return. 
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I can assert with truth that these clamorous 
demonstrations were not quite agreeable to me for the 
Emperor’s sake. How great therefore was my 
surprise, and how I learned to value more than ever 
the generosity of the Emperor, when I was summoned 
to his Majesty’s presence immediately after the return 
to the Palace, and he addressed me thus: . 4 No 
Austrian Minister has ever been received in Hungary 
as you have been ; I am heartily delighted at it! ’ 

Reminiscences of a more amusing kind are 
attached to the grand banquet in the 4 Redoutensaal.’ 
As I was alighting from my carriage, an old man of 
eighty, with white hair and beard, knelt down before 
me, kissing my hand and exclaiming repeatedly : 4 My 
father ! my father ! ’ The staircase was lined on both 
sides with ladies in the most elegant toilettes. After 
tearing myself away from my enthusiastic admirer, 1 
could not he!]) saying to a lady standing near me : 
4 Is this the way you treat visitors in Hungary ? 
Here is an octogenarian who claims me as his father! ’ 

At the banquet I was seated between the Prince- 
Primate and Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Hay- 
nald. The Hungarians are most accomplished 
speakers. Although ignorant of the language, I 
often perceived in the Hungarian Parliament how 
the speakers never were at a loss for the right word, 
and never hesitated or corrected themselves. On the 
other hand, they indulge in the wildest gesticulations. 
A Hungarian, dressed in the national costume, who 
was seated opposite to me, rose and made a speech, 
during which he constantly looked at me, shaking his 
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fist and rapping the table. I said, half-joking, to the 
Prince-Primate: ‘ What have I done to that gentle¬ 
man that he abuses me so ? ’ ‘ He ? ’ was the answer; 

‘ why, he is proposing your health, and has just com¬ 
pared you to the morning star ! * 

Before we left Pesth I had a long interview with 
the Emperor for the purpose of proposing the 
nomination of Count Taaffe as representative of the 
Minister President. In consequence of that interview, 
the Emperor conferred upon me the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire. It fully agreed with the position 
circumstances had made for me, and I yielded to the 
deceptive hope that the appearance would, at least to 
some extent, be joined to the reality, and that the 
Chancellor of the Empire would be raised far above 
both portions of the empire. This view was 
erroneous. In Hungary the title was not liked; in 
Austria the German Liberal Party received it with 
pleasure, because they saw that it strengthened my 
personal position, on which everything seemed then to 
depend. But after the nomination of the Hungarian 
Ministry, suspicion was thrown on the word ‘ Chan¬ 
cellor,’ and it was greatly misinterpreted. In subse¬ 
quent chapters I shall refer to this question, and I 
will only quote what I said on this subject in the 
Lower House early in 1870 : ‘ The Constitution does 
not recognise a Chancellor of the Empire, but public 
opinion has defined his position as follows: The 
Chancellor of the Empire must not trouble himself 
about internal affairs, but is responsible for every¬ 
thing that is done by the internal administration.’ 
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After my return from Pesth to Vienna, more 
burning questions were discussed in the Reichsrath: 
the chief of these was the appointment of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Ministry with equal powers to that of 
Hungary. During the session of the Diet at 
Prague I had an interview on this subject with 
Herbst, who thought the idea premature, and at 
Buda I submitted to the Emperor a paper written 
by him in support of his views. The question was, 
however, raised in the Reichsrath, and a declaration 
from the Government on the subject was received with 
approval by the House. 

The question of the Concordat brought threaten¬ 
ing clouds into an otherwise clear sky. It had been 
alluded to in the debate on the address, and specific 
interpellations were now made on the subject. The 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperos, 
decided on issuing a declaration expressing a readiness 
to negotiate with Rome. The Minister Hye had to 
present this declaration in the House. Before the 
sitting lie said to me very hopefully : ‘ Everything is 
going on favourably. Pratobevera is the first speaker, 
and you know that he is an Ultramontane.’ Prato¬ 
bevera was indeed the first speaker, and the first 
words he uttered were : ‘ The Concordat, that plague- 
spot on the body of the Austrian nation 

The reception of the declaration was decidedly 
unfavourable. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
negotiate with Rome. I proposed to the Emperor 
to summon Baron Hubner, who was then Ambassador 
iu Rome. The Emperor consented, adding very 
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graciously that the Ambassador’s stay would be as 
short as possible. 

Meanwhile the movement was assuming larger 
dimensions, and the opposition issued the cele¬ 
brated Address of the twenty-five Bishops to the 
Emperor. 

The decided tone of this Episcopal Address made 
it impossible for the Emperor and the Government to 
leave it unnoticed. The Minister Hye drew up au 
answer which was characteristic of the profound 
learning and carefulness of that eminent lawyer, but 
was too long, and therefore not sufficiently telling. 
At that time the Council of Ministers met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I asked permission to 
withdraw to my room, and in a quarter-of-an-hour I 
returned with a draft that was unanimously approved 
by the Cabinet.* 

The Emperor’s sanction to this draft was obtained 
with more celerity and ease than I had expected. 
His Majesty was residing at Sehdnbrunn, and I was 
busy next day in the Peiohsrath till 2 p.m., at which 
hour the Emperor was in the habit of leaving the 
Burg in Vienna to return to Sehdnbrunn. On my 
arrival at the Burg, the Emperor was getting into his 
carriage; but he stopped the moment he saw me, 
alighted, and went up the stairs with me, unlocking 
the door of his Cabinet himself. I submitted my 
draft to his Majesty and explained my views. The 
Emperor had no material objections to make, and 
when I pointed out that the intention of the Imperial 

* See Appendix (A.) 

VOL. II J> 
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answer would not be fulfilled unless it were published 
in the Wiener Zeitung, he consented to that also. 
Accident had perhaps a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I will leave the question unanswered 
whether his Majesty’s decision would have been given 
so promptly if the interview had taken place a few 
hours earlier. 

Even before the Episcopal Address was made 
known, I received a furious letter from Cardinal 
Rauscher, complaining of the attitude of the autho¬ 
rities with regard to the agitation on the subject of 
the Concordat. My reply was written at my dicta¬ 
tion by the Sektionsrath, Baron Werner, who died 
shortly afterwards. His handwriting proves that the 
document was not, as has been alleged, written in 
later years. 

If at that time everything seemed to proceed 
smoothly, this was more appearance than reality, and 
the calm surface concealed many an under-current. 
In the speech that I made in January 1870 in my 
own defence, I could justly say that the rocks 
obstructing our path were not less heavy because they 
were removed with a light hand. 

I have a very vivid recollection of those Sept¬ 
ember days when the Emperor was at Ischl. I knew 
that several personages, hostile to me and to my 
regime, had proceeded thither. No message was sent 
to me from the Emperor, which was a very unusual 
occurrence; and a letter which I addressed to him 
remained unanswered. My friends urged me either 
to go to Ischl myself or to send someone there in 
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whom I had confidence, to ascertain what was going 
on. I firmly declined to take either step. When the 
Emperor returned he greeted me with the words: 
* You have suffered, but all is right now.’ 
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The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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1868 

INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867. 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTEK XVI 
1869 

THE PANORAMA VBAlt.-THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO ACRAM AND 

TRIESTE. -VISIT TO 11ARKN llADEN, AND MEETING WITH PIUNCE 
GORTSCI1AKOFK AT OUCHY. 

In a ccrtaiu sense I may call the year 18G9 a Pano¬ 
rama year. Numerous and brilliant scenes pass before 
my mind when I think of that year; Agram, Trieste, 
Baden, Lausanne, Orsova, Itustehuk, Varna, Con- 
stantino}>le, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said, 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Brindisi, Florence. 

The Emperor’s Eastern journey was an unexpected 
pleasure for me, and left indelible impressions on niy 
mind. One of the many accusations made against me 
was that I had proposed that Imperial journey so that 
I might enjoy the pleasure of taking part in it. The 
truth is that I was not against it, but that I never 
thought of myself in connection with it. The Paris 
journey showed me what a favourable impression was 
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made in foreign countries by the Emperor’s presence, 
n,nd how many moral conquests it might achieve. 
The idea of the journey originated quite naturally, 
after the Crown Prince of Prussia had been sent to 
the opening of the Suez Canal; and Austria’s interests 
in that event, as compared to those of Germany, 
would be represented by the presence of the Austrian 
Emperor with the Russian Crown Prince. I will 
not, however, begin with the last, but with the first of 
these sceues. 

The Emperor and the Empress went in the month 
of Mareli to Agram, the capital of Croatia, which 
had been assigned to Hungary in the Agreement. 
Owing to the Prague incident in the preceding year, 
I asked and obtained the favour of being allowed to 
appear with the Emperor at Agram. Count 
Audrassj- had strongly blamed Prince Auersperg’s 
irritability on the previous occasion. I took him at 
his word, and I must acknowledge that he showed 
a due appreciation of my conduct, so that our 
meeting at Agram was very cordial. Circumstances 
were certainly very different on the other side of the 
Leitha. The agreement with Croatia was a fait 
accompli. I have proved in another place that I 
never arranged any agreement at .Prague; and the 
circumstance that numerous deputations were sent to 
me at Agram, proved that the appearance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there would not justify a 
belief that he wished to meddle unwarrantably in 
internal affairs. When I appeared in the Diet, those 
present cheered me. 
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In the apartments occupied by their Majesties 
the body-guard consisted of the * Red Cloaks/ or 
Soresans. On the Emperor asking me what impres¬ 
sion they made upon me, I said ‘ I would rather meet 
them in the antechamber than in a lonely wood.’ 

The Emperor next proceeded to the district called 
‘ The Military Frontier/ and as the reorganisation of 
this district was not yet complete, I had to retain 
Count Andrassy to take part in the conferences on 
the subject. As to the schools of the district, they 
were in a far more satisfactory condition than in the 
more * civilised ’ territories of the empire. I was re¬ 
quested to join the conferences, which was a further 
proof of the liberal views of the Hungarians as 
to intervention in internal affairs; and I saw no 
reason to oppose the projected reorganisation. The 
recollections of 1848 and 184U were then not yet 
obliterated, and the use of the frontier regiments was 
still vividly remembered. I considered that if it is 
undesirable to lead people to think that one has a 
secret motive, it is certainly absurd to allow the be¬ 
lief in such motives to exist after they have long 
ceased to operate. This was the case at that time. 

The Emperor next went from Fiuruo to Pola and 
Trieste, to which latter city I proceeded from Vienna 
in the company of Count Taaffe and von Plener. It 
was a splendid spring, more like May than March. 
An eminent inhabitant of Trieste, Baron Rivoltella, 
offered me his house, where I was received with the 
greatest hospitality. He was a great lover of art, and. 
had a collection of valuable statues, mostly of nymphs. 
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and goddesses, and my sitting and bod rooms were 
full of them. On leaving him, I wrote in his book : 

1 Adieu done, cher Monsieur llivoltclle, 

Adieu, Maison bospituliferc, 

Adieu encore, oh toules ines belles! 

Pourquoi, lnilas ! &icz vous de pierre 1 ’ 

The railways which have succeeded in depriving us 
of the real Venice, the real Rigi, and the real 
Vesuvius, have also deprived Trieste of a considerable 
portion of its old charm. I had only seen it once 
before in 1832. I remember to this day the hill 
of Opschina. After driving a long time through a 
stony wilderness, the curtain rose, and we saw the 
Adriatic before us. 1 remember the whole scene 
had so Neapolitan an air, that I was humming the 
tunes of the Muctte dr Portin'. We arrived at Trieste 
without even noticing that we were in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

When the Delegations were over, 1 asked for a 
short period of leave to go to Baden and to Switzer¬ 
land. My object was to pay a visit to the Queen 
of Prussia, and then to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
at Ouchy. 

In a former passage I mentioned the Panpress 
Augusta in terms of the highest esteem. Her 
Majesty had known me in Berlin, and I could reckon 
•on a gracious reception. My stay at Baden produced 
the desired effect of appeasing the irritation of 
Prussia. Various papers said that I went from there 
to Paris, and that I had even been seen at Saint 
;Cloud, whereas I had only paid a short visit to the 
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family of Count Pourtales at Ruprechtsau, near 
Strasburg, proceeding thence to Switzerland, where X 
saw Prince Gortschakoff at Ouchy, on the Lake of 
Geneva The meeting had a good result, and cleared' 
up many misunderstandings, but the consequences 
were not lasting, as the history of the following year 
showed. 

My relations with Prince Gortschakoff form 
one of the most remarkable passages in my 
official life. He was, like Prince Bismarck, one 
of my decided opponents ; but I confess that the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck was far more sympa¬ 
thetic to me than that of the Russian statesman; not 
only because the Chancellor of the German empire 
thereby conferred a much greater, though undeserved 
honour on me ; but also because I recognised in his 
antagonism only political opposition, whereas Prince 
Gortschakoff always showed personal dislike and irri¬ 
tability. T hope I have shown in various passages of 
this work that I really did not possess the anti-Prussian 
feeling attributed to me; but that did not prevent 
me from opposing at times, from duty and convic¬ 
tion, the action of the Prussian Government more 
strenuously than other statesmen may have done. 
I did not behave thus towards Russia : I repulsed 
her on certain occasions, but I never attacked her. 
My first acquaintance with Prince Gortschakoff 
dates from the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was Ambassador in Vienna. He came from that 
city to Dresden, and was very enthusiastic at the 
reply which I had just given to Lord Clarendon’^,, 
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/unwarrantable interference in the affairs of the 
German Confederation. If I then stood on the side 
of Russia, this was not due to a feeling of attachment 
to her or of aversion to Austria, but to a decided sus¬ 
picion of a policy, then pursued by the latter power, 
the results of which I dreaded for her sake. I know 
that the Emperor Nicholas said more than once in 
his last days that that Saxon despatch was the only 
thing that had then given him pleasure. In 1859, 
the Emperor Alexander came with Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Dresden, and I heard nothing but compliments. 
But when Prince Gortscliakoff, on the occasion of the 
Italian War, directed the German Governments in 
a most dictatorial circular to observe neutrality, 
I gave him the same lesson that I had given to Lord 
Clarendon. 

Tin: despatch ranks first among the sins for which 
1 have never received absolution. After the outbreak 
of the Polish Insurrection in 1862, the answer I sent 
to Prance and England, declining to join in an inter¬ 
vention, found favour with Gortscliakoff. But after 
the suppression of the Insurrection, it happened that 
a large number of Polish refugees were staying at 
Dresden, and I again received a very insolent demand 
that they should be at once expelled. The Russian 
envoy was at the same time instructed to remind me 
of the solidarity of monarchical interests. I begged 
M. de Kakoschkin to send Prince Gortscliakoff the 
following answer: ‘ I remember the time when the 
King of Sardinia invaded Austrian territory during 
a time of peace. Although this King had not under T 
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taken anything against Russia, the Emperor Nicholas 
immediately recalled his envoy at Turin’(the same M. 
de Kakoschkiu) ‘and gave the Sardinian envoy in St 
Petersburg his passports. This is what I consider solid¬ 
arity of monarchical interests. But it happened later 
on that the next King of Sardinia, who had not been in 
any way injured by Russia, sent his troops to the 
Crimea to wage war upon Russia. Soon afterwards, 
another Italian sovereign, who had declined an invita¬ 
tion to take part in that war, was dethroned by the 
King of Sardinia, and Russia hastened to acknowledge 
the usurpation. In such circumstances,’ I concluded, 
‘there is no solidarity of monarchical interests, and 
the Government of a small country can only fulfil the 
task of living in peace and harmony with its subjects, 
and of not offending public sentiment.’ This reply 
also was never forgotten. Finally, I could not avoid 
putting the Russian Ambassador in his proper place 
at the Conference of London, where I was Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the German Confederation, when he 
wished almost to deprive me of the right of speaking, 
on the ground that the Confederation was not 
engaged in war with Denmark. 

All this made a deep impression on Prince 
GortschakofF, accustomed as he was to flattery 
and obsequiousness. What I said in the circular I 
issued on taking office in Austria—that I brought 
into my present position, neither likes nor dislikes, 
but only the experiences of my past career—I also 
proved towards Russia, and I seriously endeavoured 
to establish a good understanding with her. 
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Prince Gortscliakoff was never a sincere friend of 
Austria. Without wishing to diminish the credit due 
to the diplomatic ability of my successor, I do not 
doubt that it was owing to the fact of his taking my 
place that Count Andrassy was so remarkably well 
received in Berlin by the Russian Chancellor, in spite 
of the part he played in 1849, and of liis sympathies 
in 1870 having been directed, not against Germany, 
but agaiust Russia. 

At first, towards the end of I860, when 1 was 
just entering on my career as an Austrian Minister, 
things certainly assumed a favourable aspect, and 
I was told that Prince Gortscliakoff said : ‘ L’Autriche 
est dans nos eaux.’ But, singularly enough, a new 
crime was now imputed to me, the concession which 
I wished to be made to Russia of a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris with regard to the Black Sea. 
I have developed my views on this subject in another 
passage, where 1 ha ve pointed out that a European con¬ 
trol of the internal affairs of Turkey, which 1 consi¬ 
dered imperative, could only be possible with the 
cordial co-operation of Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander came to London in 1874, when I was 
Ambassador there, and showed me his displeasure in 
a demonstrative manner, partly by the coldness and 
abruptness with which he addressed me, and partly 
by paying marked attention to the colleagues who 
were standing near me, especially to the Turkish 
A mbassador. 1 often recalled to mind in 1877 
and 1878 the words he said to Musurus Pasha:— 
' Desormais il ne peut plus avoir entre nous le moindre 
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malentendu.’ But I was struck by one remarkable 
incident. During the ceremony of the presen 
tation of the Freedom of the City to the Czar, 
it happened that on entering the smokiug room 
J found his Majesty without his Russian suite; 
and on that occasion lie addressed me very politely, 
and spoke to me for some time. J can find no 
other explanation for this change of manner than 
that the treatment I received did not arise from 
the Emperor’s own initiative, but from the wishes of 
his Chancellor. 



CH AFTER XVLI 
18 ('»'.) 


THK J)BBPATniHS ON TIIK 0)N<'OKI>AT ,\NJ> TUI', IKCUMHNIO.VI, CUCNCII.. - 
I'itTNCK SANdlJSZKO. 


Thk Red HooJc gave me an opportunity of explaining 
the question of the Concordat in its fullest extent, by 
publishing a despateh addressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome. Count Trant.tinansdorff.* The 
chief author of this despateh was the Sektionsebef 
Herr von Hofmann.t Dr Rechhauer, for whom l 
generally had great esteem, looked upon this despatch 
as a diplomatic ‘Canossa:’ but the Italian Am¬ 
bassador, who was certainly no pilgrim to Canossa, 


* Sec Apiiumlix It. 

t During iny stay at (iaxtoin. J la ion Hofmann drew' uj» tin.- historical jrfirt of tin- 
despatch, and it was turned into Pmich at Tschl, with my assistance, by Karon 
Altonburg. 
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was of a different opinion, as the following note which 
he sent me will show : 


13 JuilUt 1869. 

‘Cher Comte, —Jc vions de lire votre admirable note 
sur la question du Concordat. C’est une page d’his- 
toire qui marquera dans les annalcs de la civilisation. 
Jo viens de l’expedier a Florence : envoyez-moi un 
autre exemplaire. Merci, chcr Comte, de me per- 
mettre do vous appcler mon ami. 

‘Joachim Napoleon Pepoli.’ 

An amusing reminiscence here occurs to me. In 
the Upper House I often met Prince Sanguszko, a true 
grand seigneur, but a very eccentric one. The posi¬ 
tion of Privy Councillor (Geheimrath) was gladly 
accepted even by the greatest noblemen in Austria, 
and Prince Sanguszko expressed a wish to have it. 
I recommended him for the position ; the Emperor 
agreed, and the Prince came on purpose from Galicia 
to Vienna to be sworn in. His Majesty being absent 
from Vienna, 1 was empowered to administer the oath. 
I prepared the ceremony with all due solemnity, 
placing a crucifix and lighted candles on a table. 
Scktionschef von Hofmann read the formula of the 
oath; but when I gave the sign for the Prince to swear, 
he refused. At length Baron Hofmann persuaded 
him to give way. Immediately afterwards the Prince 
asked to speak to me alone in my room; and when 
I had invited him to sit down, he said: ‘Vous 
m’ avez fait preter un serment, et j’ai dft jurer 
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entre autres choses de toujours dire la verito. Eh 
bien, je m’eti vais vous la dire.’ "Whereupon he 
made some remarks on my policy which were any¬ 
thing but flattering. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
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TIIE lMI-EltlAL .tOUHVICy TO THE EAST. 

I will not weary my readers with repetitions of what 
they have read or may read in books of travel. My 
descriptions would not be very minute, as in the short 
space of six weeks we visited Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. But I will not resist 
the temptation of wandering from the beaten track 
into by-paths of which there is no mention in books of 
travel, and on which I hope the reader will not be 
unwilling to follow me. 

Such an expedition in the suite of a sovereign has 
its disadvantages, as one of the greatest charms of 
every journey, freedom and independence, must in 
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such a case unavoidably be limited. But there is one 
great advantage which attends such a journey—an 
advantage of particular value in the East. The 
inhabitants, who are but rarely seen by the ordinary 
traveller, show themselves out of curiosity. Part of 
this curiosity was on my account; I was told in 
Jerusalem that ‘the people wished to see the Grand 
Vizier of the White Sultan.’ I feel called upon 
gratefully to place on record the fact how little 
unnecessary (/due the Emperor imposed upon his suite, 
and how solicitous his Majesty was for their comfort 
and welfare. This anxiety gave vise to an amusing 
telegraphic mistake. During the journey from Con¬ 
stantinople to Athens, the Emperor, who knew how 
much 1 suffered from sea-sickness, telegraphed from 
his ship to that of the Ministers to enquire how I was. 
The telegraphic machinery was defective, and the 
answer was : ‘Unverseliamt’ (impudent) instead of ‘ Er 
seldaft ’ (he is asleep). 

The tour began with a night journey by rail from 
Pesth to Bazins, where some members of the Servian 
Ministry v\ere present to receive the Emperor. They 
were accompanied by Herr von Kallay, who began his 
career during my administration as Consul-General at 
Belgrade. He was recommended to me by Count 
Andrassj r , and he proved most valuable. Herr von 
Kallay afterwards displayed even greater talents 
in a higher sphere. Latterly, before I left the 
Imperial service, he was my official superior. But 7 
am of opinion that he had more cause to praise me 
when I was his superior than I had cause to praise 
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him when ho was mine—an experience which was 
not a solitary one. 

What I did not like daring the time Herr von 
Kallay was Consul-General at Belgrade was the policy 
carried on by the Hungarians on their own account, 
which was, perhaps unjustly, attributed to him. Ali 
Pasha said to me at Constantinople : ‘Wo have every 
confidence in the Cabinet of Vienna and in you; but 
we become anxious when we see what is done in 
Servia by people at Pesth.’ He was alluding to a 
project then on foot by which the administration of 
Bosnia would have been confided to Servia. It did 
not originate in any initiative of Herr von Kallay’s, 
for it was communicated to me early in 18G7, long 
before he went to Belgrade, on the occasion of a 
mission on which Count Edmund Zichy was sent to 
Prince Michael. Perhaps this retrospect is not with¬ 
out interest at the present moment, when Servia so 
obviously desires to possess Bosnia. When I met 
Prince Milan, the present King, some years ago, he 
expressed his gratitude to mo. I had certainly been 
of service to his dynasty, for it was through my inter¬ 
vention, not only that the citadel of Belgrade was 
evacuated, but also that the Porte acknowledged by a 
firman the hereditary rights of the Obrenovitch family 
after the accession of Prince Milan. Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment seems of no value now, but in those days it 
was thought very important. The title of sovereign 
was long desired before it was obtained; and almost 
portentous, because anything but imposing, was 
the proclamation by TchernayefF after a war 
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which was not exactly a triumph for the Servian 
arms.* 

Servia was not without a rival in her Bosnian 
aspirations. During the short stay I made in London 
in 1881, I paid a visit to Lady Borthwick, the wife of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Editor of the Morning Post, 
and a great favourite in London society. Sir 
Algernon took part in the previous year in the 
demonstration of Duleigno on an English ship, and he 
wrote a book on it, of which he gave me a copy. He 
related how he paid a visit at Cettinye to Prince 
Nikita,t and how the Prince said he greatly regretted 
that Mr Gladstone had not come into office some 
years sooner, as in that case Bosnia would have met 
with a difforenc fate. The hook was interesting 
enough for me to send it to Vienna, but it does not 
seem to have affected the unlimited confidence which 
was felt there with regard to the Balkan Principalities. 

The Black Mountains were the source of many 
disasters to Austria. In 1853 Omar Pasha advanced 
with an Army of 00,000 men to put an end at any 
price to the mountain State, which had become a very 
unpleasant neighbour. Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been allowed to carry out his inten¬ 
tion. But Field-Marshal Count Leiningen was sent 
on a special mission to Constantinople, and that 

* At that time I composed the following quatrain for n lady who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Servia : 

‘ T/fin]lire fundi* par Guillaume 
list jciine, el il fut conqut'ranl; 
lit* plus viou\ r pariui les royniinies 
Suns coiiijuute, cst cclui <Je Mille-ntis. 


t Of Montenegro. 

YOL. II 


1 
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mission scared Montenegro. Whether from jealousy 
or emulation, Leiningen’s mission was followed by 
Mcnsehikofi’s. This gave birth to the Crimean War; 
the Crimean War to the Italian War; and the 
Italian War to the German War. 

Even before I entered the Imperial service, I 
knew that this was the chain of events, and I do not 
deny that I consequently did not entertain very lively 
sympathies for the Prince of Montenegro. Yet he 
had no cause to complain of me. It was during my 
tenure of office that expensive roads were constructed 
with Austrian money on Montenegrin territory. 
Even then Montenegro was demanding access to the 
sea ‘ for her exports.’ But when these roads were 
completed, there was nothing to export. 

I remember a rather amusing intermezzo in this 
connection. Quite at the beginning of my Ministry, 
it happened one day that 'the Prince of Montenegro’ 
was announced to me. I advanced towards him, 
requesting him to enter, and I saw a martial, com¬ 
manding figure in a magnificent costume covered with 
gold embroidery, and with a sword whose hilt sparkled 
with jewels. I spoke to him in German, French, and 
Italian. lie replied in an unknown tongue. Fortun¬ 
ately, an interpreter was found who understood 
Montenegrin, and I was informed that my visitor was 
not the reigning Prince, but a member of the de¬ 
throned dynasty. I owed the visit to the circumstance 
that his Highness had a dispute with his hotelkeeper 
about the bill. I could not help telling the interpreter 
that the national costume should have been a sufficient 
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guarantee for the hotelkeeper, but I succeeded in 
settling the difficulty on the spot. 

But it is time that I should return to Bazias and 
take sail in the Imperial ship. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend to all admirers of grand scenery an 
excursion on the lower part of the Danube. Gigantic 
rocks, as large as those of the Klainm of Gastein 
or of the Via Mala in Switzerland, descend, not 
like them into a small mountain stream, hut into a 
magnificent, broad river, commanding Alpine views. 

It was still day-light when we reached Orsova, 
and someone remarked that it was in that neighbour- 
hood that Kossuth buried the Hungarian regalia. 
Others said it was elsewhere. I remarked in a 
whisper to my colleague, the Hungarian Minister- 
President: ‘ You must know all about that,’ but he 
did not answer. 

There was then no Kingdom of Roumania, nor 
even a recognised Roumania, and the official designa¬ 
tion of the country was still ‘ Principautes Danu- 
biennes,’ or ‘ Moldo-Valachie.’ There were prolonged 
negotiations as to the recognition of the name 
‘ Roumania,’ and the Roumanians could not complain 
of our attitude in regard to that question, or, indeed, 
any other. When I was Ambassador in London, 
I received instructions to support the wishes of 
Bucharest. On that occasion, my Turkish colleague, 
Musurus Pasha, for whom I have a great esteem, and 
who has all the finesse of a Phanariote, reproached 
me as follows : 4 Cost singulier qu’il une ej toque ou 
des grands empires prennent deux noms au lieu d’un, 
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des pays qui on ont dej;\ deux ne puissent pas se 
contentcr de les gar dor.’ I shook my head, but at 
heart I applauded. 

At that time other Roumanian affairs were on the 
order of the day, as, for instance, the coining of 
medals and the distribution of orders. In Constanti¬ 
nople also T advocated the Roumanian cause. After 
a review which took place on the Asiatic side, near 
TJnkiar Skelessi, there was a dinner at a palace in the 
vicinity, and afterwards I was sitting with A.li Pasha 
opposite a magnificent grove of palm trees on a real 
summer evening early in November. T had been 
talking to him for some time on behalf of the 
Danubian Principalities, when he suddenly remarked : 

‘ Ecoutez done, jc vous parle serieusemeut. Pourquoi 
ne les prenez vous pas ? Nous vous les codons de 
grand creur.’ 

Couut Amlrassy, who was standing by, protested 
very decidedly against such an idea, which 
showed that Ire thought the Grand Vizier was 
in earnest. Hungary might well think that she had 
enough Roumanians in her country; but for the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy this consideration could 
not be decisive. At the time when Ali Pasha 
expressed this idea, it was too late, but there were 
moments when it might easily have been realised. 
It is difficult to conceive how Austria could, during 
the Crimean War, have occupied the Danubian 
Principalities only to evacuate them—the old Italian 
tradition! At first sight it may seem as if the 
acquisition of these Principalities at the cost of a 
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friendly power would have been a monstrous proceed¬ 
ing. But with more careful consideration the question 
assumes a different aspect. Austria would have had 
to take precautions; but a tolerably skilful diplomatist 
would have been certain of success. It would have 
been necessary first to consider what attitude the 
other [powers would have assumed in the matter. 
France and England, whose voices were at that time 
predominant in Eastern affairs, could not have 
opposed a solution which would have been most 
effectual in preventing another war between Turkey 
and Russia, as it would have placed Russia at a 
considerable distance from the Turkish frontier. 
Prussia was not then in a position to give a decisive 
opinion. As to Russia, she would certainly not have 
desired such a change; but Russia was abandoned, 
even before Sebastopol, by all Europe, so that her 
consent would not have been essential. On the other 
hand, the Danubian Principalities were not Russian 
territory, and the useless cession of part of Bessarabia 
was much more offensive to Russia’s national pride 
than the transfer of the Principalities to Austria would 
have been. As to Turkey it should be remembered 
that the Danubian Principalities were not a Turkish 
Province, and the Porte has allowed itself to be 
persuaded that Bosnia is better in other hands. Why, 
therefore should it not have been open to similar 
persuasion at another time ? It might easily be 
show'll that the acquisition of Bosnia was a far less 
natural transaction, for during the war of 1H77 it was 
Austria who was under obligations to Russia, and not 
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Turkey, who had no reaHOti for showing gratitude. 
But the advantage Turkey would have obtained 
by relinquishing the Danubian Principalities would 
have been far more indisputable than that which she 
obtained by the loss of Bosnia. She would have 
obtained full compensation for the only benefit she 
derived from the possession of the Principalities—the 
tribute—and also a friendly neighbour not given to 
agitating among her people. At that time the affairs 
of the East were settled under the pressure of the 
Western Powers. It was most important, therefore, 
that Austi’ia should make her conditions before under¬ 
taking the occupation of the Principalities, which cost 
so many men and so much money, ancl which only 
secured thu success of England and France in the 
Crimean War. If the Western Powers had been 
bound to fulfil Austria’s conditions, there would have 
been no reason for withdrawing the Austrian troops 
from the Principalities. Instead of this, the sole 
reward for all Austria’s exertions was that which 
afterwards proved"so illusory—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, fine promises from the Sultan for his 
Christian subjects, and the liberation of the mouths 
of the Danube from Russian control, but not the 
admission to them of the ships of the Powers—in 
which question the Prince of Hoheuzollcrn, now 
King of Roumania, has unfortunately more to say, 
and says it, than the Emperor of Austria. 

It cannot be denied that our most vital interests 
on the Lower Danube extend beyond Salonica. Even 
in those days there was a suspicion of this, for when I 
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happened to meet Count Buol at Golling, near 
Salzburg, in 1855, he said to me: ‘ We know what 
we must have.’ But those who make no effort, 
obtain nothing. 

Prince Charles was then abroad, and the 
Minister Gogolniceano received us in his master’s 
absence. He was afterwards my colleague in 
Paris, and was not then so decided on the 
Danubian question as he showed himself to be 
afterwards. 

On a splendid morning we landed at Rustcliuk. 
I was much struck by the fact that in that town, so 
distant from the centre of the Mahommedan world, 
the men still wore the old Turkish costume with 
the turban, while it is scarcely ever seen in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We were received not only by Baron Prokesch, 
but also by Ali Pasha and by Omar Pasha, two most 
interesting personages. Omar Pasha was originally 
a serjeant in a frontier regiment, from which he was 
discharged without a pension. Now he was a Field- 
Marshal, and famous through his operations against 
the Russians in 1854. He had not forgotten his 
German in the least, and he was fond of expatiating 
in glowing terms on the beauties of his harem, like a 
true son of Mahonnned. T remember it was he who 
recommended to the Emperor Baron Rodic as the 
most suitable Governor of Dalmatia. In later years 
when, during the war, the measures of the Dalmatian 
Government with regard to the landing in the 
harbour of Klek gave ground for complaints at Con- 
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stantinople, I always succeeded in silencing my 
colleague Musurus in London by reminding him of 
Omar Pasha’s recommendation. 

I was still more interested by Ali Pasha. All 
that I had heard about his great accomplishments and 
his engaging manners was surpassed by the reality. 
Our intercourse during the journey and at Constan¬ 
tinople was most agreeable, and I have reason to 
believe that he was sincere in the compliments he paid 
me. 

Our journey to Varna by rail was very rapid. I 
remember being greatly struck at seeing a plough- 
ing-machino of the newest construction being used 
in a field in the much abused dominions of the 
Sultan. 

Towards evening the Emperor embarked at Varna 
on the Sultan’s yacht Suitauic, which was decorated 
with extraordinary magnificence, and had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Khedive Ismail. 
Ali Pasha said it was ‘ one of the Khedive’s ex¬ 
travagant whims,’ but the Sultan did not disdain to 
accept the present. At Varna three vessels of the 
Austrian fleet, the Greif, the Elizabeth, and the 
Gorgnano waited for us. The Ministers had the 
honour of passing the night on the Sultanie. I had 
often been told of the prevalence on the Black Sea of 
storms and sea-sickness; and I was the more agreeably 
surprised to find a perfectly calm sea, and a beautiful 
full moon. We passed some hours of the night on 
deck, and my memory was haunted by the commenc¬ 
ing and dosing verses of a poem of Lamartine’s on 
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the old Eastern theme of an attempted elopement 
from the seraglio being punished with death : 

‘ La lune sereine, 

Jit juaait dans les dots'. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1869 

CONTINUATION OP TUB IMPIIUIAL JOUUNHY TO TUB BAST.- 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When we woke next morning we found ourselves in 
tine Bosphorus ; and we reached Constantinople at 
noon. The first view of the city has a much 
more imposing aspect from the side of the Sea of 
Marmora, and in that respect w r e were not fortunate. 
But it was a most favourable circumstance that the 
Emperor’s arrival attracted thousands of large and 
small boats, and the sea was covered with flags, sails 
and tents. The weather was superb, and I was able 
to telegraph to Vienna: ‘ Arrivee de 1’Empereur par 
un temps splendide, spectacle imposant.’ 
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The Saltan drove up to meet the Emperor, and 
he came on board our ship. I have mentioned him 
in my recollections of 18G7. His people have been 
very ungrateful to him, for he not only spent large 
sums on luxuries, with which he has been justly 
reproached, but he also created a respectable fleet, 
which was afterwards not sufficiently used. His tragic 
end made a deep impression upon me. He is said to 
have opened his veins with a pair of scissors that were 
placed in his bath-room ; but the popular opinion was 
probably correct: ‘qu’au lieu de s’etre suicide il 
avait etc suicide.’ 

Very little was gained by his death. Murad, 
whom wc had known in Vienna as a man in the best 
of health, mental and physical, though somewhat 
reserved, could not even go through the ceremony of 
coronation, as a painful ulcer prevented him from 
putting on the sword of Osman ; and he subsequently 
became insane, or perhaps was only reported to be so. 
The greatest fault that Turkey could commit, was 
committed during the reign of his successor. This 
was the reduction of half the interest on the Turkish 
Loans, a measure which was not brought about by 
necessity, and which alienated foreign countries, 
especially England.* 

We saw the Sultan every day at dinner, when he 


* In London I wrote the following Quatrains : 

Aziz: 

JiomuMir it sa inriuuiro, son tn'jwiM fut beau, 
Car il out mort on Ununl-fteigneur, 
list si on lui a tloiiue des ciscaux, 

C’est qu'011 voulait qu’il fut uillcurs. 
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had the Emperor on his right hand, and Ali on his 
left, the latter acting as interpreter, as the Sultan 
did not understand a word of French. But his 
Majesty had a great taste for music, and we heard 
more than once a march of his composition, which 
was very original. 

The reception took place in the magnificent Dolma 
Bagche Palace, where the Sultan then resided. It 
was most exquisitely fitted up, and it commanded a 
fine view of the sea. Apartments in it were assigned 
to the Emperor, and .also to Prince Hohenlohe and 
Count Bellegarde. The Ministers were quartered in 
another building, also styled a palace— -Incus d non 
lucnido —where there was neither comfort nor 
elegance. Andrassy conjured up dreams of Gulnares 
and mandolines, but in the night the reality proved 
very disagreeable and far from poetical. I will not be 
ungrateful, however, especially as the arrangements 
were not made by the Turkish Government; and I 
will not forget that 1 was presented with a beautiful 
Arab horse. 


Mi: had : 

On (lit qu’il houHti: mort et inartyre 
I Van clou, ('cl a no pout mYituniicr. 

Si e’est hoii clou i|iii le fait Houffrir, 

(!’ost quo nous le lui avous rivo. 

Jit. e’est cepciulant ce clou, jc vouh le dis, 
(Jtii <le Miinul a fait mi bou apotro, 

Lorpque lea softas muj* le troiie Tout mis, 

I Is ont pense : mi clou clmsao l'autre. 

Hamid : 

lit lui tuissi? qui 1 c rein place? chose fatale. 
Sait-on jamais dans ce pays ! 

Si autre part cola va do male en male, 

Chez cux cela va de mal en pis. 
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In Constantinople, where Baron Haymerle* was 
the First Secretary to the embassy, Baron Prokeseh 
was in his element, and as usual ho neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of contrasting Turkey with the rest of Europe 
—the East with the West—as if they wore light and 
darkness. When I was Minister in Saxony I was 
frequently with him at Gastein, and I once heard him 
say at a table d’hote : 4 These Turks have much sense. 
I know Ali, who has a charming wife. She was 
expecting her confinement, and she said one day to 
her husband: 44 Dear husband, I have brought you a 
young slave.” What European wife would be equally 
obliging?’ This reminds me of a story told at the 
time of the Crimean War. The wife of one of the 
Ambassadors, who was of a jealous disposition, had an 
audience of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, 
who received her surrounded by her slaves. The 
Ambassadress was struck by the beauty of one; of 
them, a Circassian, and could not help exclaiming: 
4 Quelle belle creature ! ’ Whereupon the Sultana 
said : 4 Vouloz-vous quo je vous on fasse eadeau ? ’ 4 Y 
pensez-vous ? ’ rejoined the Ambassadress; 4 et mon 
mari ? ’ 4 Vous nc 1’ aimez done pas ? ’ remarked the 

Sultana. 

I had interviews with Ali Pasha as to certain 

* When Uaron llaymcrlo became Minister, Homo official papers stated that 
Count Andrassy was tho first to discover his capaciLy, which until then had not been 
appreciated. Thu fact is that Jiaron Jlaymorlu was promoted three, times during 
the five years of my administration. Ife was secretary to the Embassy at Uorlin, 
theu first secretary to that at Constantinople, and afterwards Ambassador at 
Athens and the Hague. Ho was grateful to me, and did me full justice, f must 
add that I hud no cause, to complain of him when lie was Minister, nor was I 
inconvenienced by the absence of timely instructions, as was frequently the case, with 
other MinUterH. 
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differences which had then arisen between the Porte 
and the Khedive, and which were arranged mainly 
through our intervention in Constantinople and in 
Cairo ; and also with regard to the attitude of Turkey 
towards the Dalmatian rebellion. I succeeded in 
persuading Ali to send troops to the frontier with 
orders not to allow anyone to pass, and the rebellion 
was consequently soon put down. Jt must be 
admitted that we did not return this service 
during the Bosnian insurrection, for our frontier was 
perfectly open. But the step taken by Turkey was 
advantageous from an economical point of view, as 
the maintenance of Turkish soldiers is less expensive 
than that of Turkish fugitives, as the Delegations 
found out to their cost. 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
whom I saw at Constantinople was a man who has 
since been much spoken of, General Ignatieff. I had 
made his acquaintance previously at Vienna, and I 
afterwards met him in London. As there was no 
occasion to open a negotiation with him, I was able 
to enjoy his attractive conversation without reserve. 
He was fond of opening his narratives with these 
words: ‘Vous savez quo mon grand defaut est de 
toujours dire la vdrit<5.’ 

As elsewhere, we found our time at Constantinople 
far too short. Five days are not enough even for the 
most hurried visit. I have a particularly vivid re¬ 
collection of the day when a review was held on the 
Asiatic side, near Unkiar Skelcssi, whither we were 
conveyed by steamer. The demeanour and appear- 
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ance of the troops were admirable, and so far the 
Emperor could find no fault; but for one strange sur¬ 
prise he was not prepared. After we had ridden 
down the front in the suite of the two sovereigns, 
everyone alighted. The Sultan conducted the Em¬ 
peror to an elevated platform, and then the review 
began. This must have been the only time in his 
life that the Emperor witnessed a review in an arm¬ 
chair. 

On leaving the platform, I looked in vain for my 
horse, and I had at last to content myself with 
another, which had a saddle with Turkish stirrups. 
These are very uncomfortable on account of their 
great width, and possibly through my unfamiliarity 
with them, 1 fidgeted the horse, and he galloped off 
with me, tearing through the large and elegantly 
dressed crowd. Such an incident would in Western 
Europe give rise to a good deal of complaint and some 
swearing. But the Turks politely stepped aside, leaving 
a free space along which 1 was carried, more rapidly 
than .1 desired, to the Palace, where dinner was served. 

As we were returning in the steamer, the passage 
lasting more than an hour, there was incessant firing 
from the hills and a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At the same time we were informed that the Govern¬ 
ment officials had not received their pay for eighteen 
months. ‘ Is it possible,’ someone asked, ‘ that such a 
state of things can exist in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century?’ ‘ As it does exist,’ I replied, 

‘ there is no reason why it should not continue.’ 

What is so lamentable in that country, so highly 
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favoured by nature, is that so much that is good and 
great is due to the very agencies that make such 
things possible. In Turkey boundless authority and 
implicit obedience are still in full vigour; and the 
much-enduring Turk is ready to perform admirable 
services in obedience to his master’s commands. It is 
well-known that honesty is far more frequently found 
among the Mahommedan than among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, and we constantly had proofs 
of the fact. The sovereign himself is a well-meaning 
prince; what is evil in the country is mainly to be 
traced to the intermediate class between master and 
servant. 



CHAPTER XX 

1869 

CONTINUATION OK TUB IMPKItlAI. JOURNEY TO TUB EAST.-ATHENS, 

JAFFA, J EltUSALKM, TI1E SI IE/. CANAL. 

After leaving Constantinople we had an odious 
companion, sea-sickness. T suffered so much on my 
way to Athens, that when we landed at the Pirseus 
King George of Greece was quite alarmed at my 
appearance, lint the worst was yet to come. 

Our very short stay at Athens was chiefly useful 
to me in so far as it enabled me to dispatch some 
urgent business, and I had barely time to visit the 
Acropolis. Prom the Acropolis one perceives a vast 
landscape, said to include even the field of Marathon, 
and strongly reminding one of Rottmann’s celebrated 
pictures. Thence one can fly on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation to ancient Hellas: but it is less easy to do so 
from modern Athens, which is much more like a 
voi.. 11 K 
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Franconian town, like Anspaeh for instance, than a 
Greek settlement. 

I am glad to say that there was no occasion for 
negotiations. Even then, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, Greece was beginning to long for Epirus and 
Thessaly. Of course I remained completely passive. 
But as I remembered later on, what most amused me 
was that the chief argument for an extension of 
frontier was the allegation that it was impossible to 
put down brigandage ; while enquiry has proved that 
the hordes of robbers that infested Greece did not 
come from the other side of the frontier, but started 
from Grecian territory to plunder the Turks! This 
argument might also be applied to Italy, as it is not 
from Austrian territory that the Irredentists make 
the Italian frontier insecure. 

My interviews with King George of Greece made 
an agreeable impression upon me. I had seen his 
Majesty previously at Vienna, I saw him again in 
London and Paris, and I always found occasion to 
admire his strong and acute judgment. 

Immediately after a state dinner at Court, the 
journey was resumed to Jaffa. It lasted four days 
and four nights, of which I passed three days and as 
many nights in the most lamentable condition. 
Andrassy afterwards told me that he thought I was 
dying when he eamc to see me on the third day. 

On the fourth night we arrived at Jaffa, but we 
had not done with the sea. In olden times Jaffa had 
a harbour; now the harbour has disappeared, and 
people have to land in small boats that find their way 
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between projecting boulders and rocks. We were 
consequently obliged to remain on board all night, and 
our ship rolled so much that while we were at supper 
all the china and glass was smashed. It was a 
splendid morning when we landed, and we were so 
attracted by the grandeur of the scene that we did 
not notice our dangerous position among the rocks. 
From Jaffa to Jerusalem I rode the greater part of 
the way on horseback in a temperature of 30 deg. 
llcaumur, and nearly choked by the dust raised by a 
caravan of GOO horses and camels in a district where 
it had not rained for six months. We were escorted 
by a squadron of natives on horseback. 1 remarked 
two very picturesquely dressed men splendidly 
mounted, and in reply to my questions about them I 
was told they were the leaders of two bands of 
robbers with whom a truce had been concluded. This 
truce must have cost a great deal of money; our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land certainly did not 
diminish the Turkish National Debt. Among the 
beasts of burthen, J was most interested in the camels. 
The horizontal position of the head, which is peculiar 
to the camel, gives him "a strange look, between that 
of a man and a monkey. It is curious to watch the 
animal when he is being laden. If his burthen is 
beyond a certain weight he begins to growl and refuse 
to move. The natives use the stratagem of greatly 
exceeding the proper weight so as to make the relief 
appear the greater when they take some of it 
off, and thereby induce the animal to get up more 
willingly. ‘ Exactly,’ I ventured to observe to his 
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Majesty, ‘ as we do with the Delegations and the war- 
budget ! ’ 

On the evening of the first day we arrived at a 
place called Abugosh, where we passed the night in 
an improvised tent. The next day the journey was 
continued, but we stopped to put on our uniforms in 
a valley where David is said to have slain Goliah. 
The procession now assumed a more imposing 
character. On the spot from which Jerusalem was 
first visible, the Emperor dismounted in order to kiss 
the ground, according to an ancient custom. We 
then made a solemn entry into Jerusalem, I riding at 
the Emperor’s right hand. On reaching the gates 
we all dismounted, and the Emperor proceeded on 
foot with his suite to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The profound impression made upon me by that 
momentous day must have been strongly reflected 
in the telegram I sent to Vienna, as it was well 
received by many people who had hitherto looked 
upon the heretic with horror. But I must indeed 
have been thoughtless and indifferent had I not felt 
deeply moved at the place whence Christianity and 
the events it produced took their origin. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace Biblical 
events on the spot. It could not be otherwise than 
that the certainty of tradition should have been lost 
after the frequent sieges and destruction of the town. 
But the locality of Gethsemane and of the Mount of 
Olives is undisputed, and I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at not being quartered with the Emperor’s 
military suite in the very comfortable house of the 
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Austrian Pilgrims, but in a far less comfortable inn 
standing on an eminence exactly opposite the Mount 
of Olives. 

We found in Jerusalem an excellent guide in the 
Imperial Consul, Count Caboga, who had studied the 
Jerusalem of the past and of the present with great 
zeal. I have a most agreeable recollection of him, 
and it was my intention to give him a post in my 
immediate entourage, as 1 saw that he possessed 
remarkable talents. Had I remained much longer in 
office, Count Caboga would have had brilliant 
opportunities of justifying my high opinion of him. 
He accompanied me on my excursion to Bethlehem, to 
which plant! 1 went by a perfectly new road on which 
no carriage had yet passed, and it turned out that 
I was the first person to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem since King Solomon. The 
inhabitants of Bethlehem are of a different and far 
handsomer type than those of Jerusalem, so that 
there was naturally but little traflie between the two 
towns. 

I will not leave the Holy City without recording 
a circumstance by which 1 was deeply impressed. 
The Greek-Armenian Church contains treasures in 
money and jewels to the value of 30,000,000 francs; 
and this vast property has never been touched by the 
Mussulman Government, though one cannot say that 
it did not want money. Would a Christian Govern¬ 
ment have acted with equal probity ? I doubt it. 

On leaving Jerusalem I rode on a real horse of the 
desert, which I bought for the moderate sum of twenty 
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Napoleons, and which I had in my stables long after 
1870. Ho was rather old, and as my coronation horse 
was almost past service, I provided for his old age by 
giving him to one of the Imperial stables. 

While on our arrival at Jaffa we had been favoured 
by the most beautiful weather, on our return the 
sea was rough and the weather stormy. I arrived 
with the Ministers Andrassy and Plener long before 
the Emperor, and we were repeatedly warned of the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of embarking. An 
old French pilot was particularly emphatic on the 
subject, saying; ‘ II y’aurait de la folic il laisser 
l’Empereur s’embarquer par ee temps.’ When the 
Emperor arrived, escorted by Tegetthoff, his Majesty 
asked the latter whether there was any danger. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Tegetthoff. ‘Then let us 
embark,’ said the Emperor. 1 and others who were 
present afterwards remarked that TegetthofFs death 
was perhaps a fortunate event for his happiness and 
his fame, as with his reckless audacity he could not 
always have achieved victories such as that at Lissa. 

The Emperor, in order to proceed to his ship, the 
‘ Grcif,’ entered the boat with Tegetthoff, Prince 
Holienlohe, and Count llellegarde, and we watched 
them with much anxiety. We suddenly saw the 
boat rise on a wave and then disappear. I can still 
hear the words of the old pilot ringing in my ears: 

‘ II est perdu ! ’ 

Fortunately our alarm only lasted for a moment. 
We saw the boat rise again, and the firing of the guns 
told us of the Emperor’s safe arrival. The boat 
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returned, but the sailors declared that not for any 
money would they start again. Thus we could do 
nothing but wait and pass the night in a monastery. 
Early in the morning it was announced that the sea 
was calm, and we hastened to the boat. The sea was 
still very rough, and I cannot say that we wore in a 
cheerful mood. 

Next day we overtook the Emperor at Port Said, 
where we also found the Empress Eugenie, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands. At the ceremony of inauguration, on which 
occasion wo had an eloquent speech from the Abbe 
Bauer, the Emperor escorted the Empress Eugenie. 

The most brilliant part of the passage through 
the canal was the day’s stay at Ismailia. It was in¬ 
teresting to see this town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants which had sprung up in a few years, and 
still more so the basin, which contained forty vessels, 
many of them men-of-war, and which ten years before 
was only an insignificant lake. During the day our 
only entertainment was the ‘ Fantasia,’ a sort of 
Oriental tournament, but at night there was a brilliant 
ball, of which l remember some of the incidents. We 
were staying on board our ship, and were to be 
fetched in carriages. The latter, however, either did 
not appear at all or were very late, and so we were 
compelled to go to the ball on foot. This was difficult, 
as Ismailia had at that time no pavement, so that we 
had to wade through deep sand. I perceived a little 
black doukey r , and without a moment’s hesitation I 
jumped on its back. In this way I passed through 
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the brilliantly-lighted streets dressed for the ball, and 
wearing all ray decorations ; and the Empress Eugdnie 
was much amused when I told her that 1 had come to 
the ball on a donkey. The fete was very brilliant, 
and numerously attended, not only by guests of high 
rank, but by many of more doubtful position ; but 
this was unavoidable. At supper we found a menu 
with no less than twenty-four courses, which gave us 
the prospect of a rather uuwclcome prolongation of 
the ball. We were, however, soon pacified, as after 
the fourth course the supper was at an end. This 
reminded me of home; the proceeding was only too 
similar to the introduction in Parliament of numerous 
bills which are never passed. 

As we approached the last portion of the Suez 
Canal, we had a magnificent view of the desert near 
Mount Sinai. 1 have mentioned above our misfortune 
on the Canal. How it happened that we were obliged 
to see more than thirty ships pass by us, 1 do not 
know'; however, it is a fact that although wo were 
among the first to enter the canal, wo were the last 
to reach Suez. At Suez we went through some 
exciting scenes. Here too we had to disembark in 
boats, and our Vice-Consul at Suez fell into the 
water. Fortunately he w r as a good swimmer, so that 
neither he nor ourselves felt any worse effects from 
the accident than fright. I must record in Count 
Andrassy’s praise that hearing of the accident, he 
took off his coat to swim to the rescue of the Vice- 
Consul. ‘ He is a good fellow,’ I said to those who 
tried to prejudice mo against him. 
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It was at Ismailia that I first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lesseps, whom I saw ten years later very often 
in Paris. Though sixty years of ago, lie had just 
married a young lady of sixteen, and the marriage 
turned out a very happy one. He told me that 
twenty thousand Dalmatians had been employed on 
the Canal, anti that they were the best of all the 
workmen there. This testimony was of value, con¬ 
sidering the frequently unfavourable judgment that 
is passed on the inhabitants of our Southern 
Provinces. I have often admired Lesseps’ amazing 
energy; but he was quite wrong in 1882, and he is 
responsible for much of the mistaken policy of France 
in Egypt. On returning to Paris early in that year, 
he spoke enthusiastically of Arabi, whom he had 
known in former days, and who would, he believed, 
prove himself a true regenerator,—‘l’etoile qui se 
love sur la mer Rouge,’ as Arabi modestly said of 
himself. Not knowing Arabi, I could not contradict 
Lesseps’ opinion of him; but I was able to deny that it 
was a ' mouvement national ’ that was being set on 
foot; as 1 knew Egypt well enough to see that it 
possesses neither a nation nor a national movement, 
which must always be an intellectual one to bo of 
auy use. As 1 could see from my interviews with 
Freycinet, Lesseps was very successful in inculcating 
his idea of a ‘ mouvement national dont il ne fa.llu.it 
pas se rnelcr et en presence duquol la moilleure 
politique ctait eelle de 1’abstention.’ Events have 
proved that he was wrong, and that the movement 
was merely a military revolt which Arabi turned 
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to his own advantage. Garabetta would have under¬ 
stood the true state of affairs, and had he lived, he 
would have sent 30,000 men to Egypt in the month 
of February before the great heat had set in, and 
before Arabi had risen to importance. These troops 
would easily have done what England subsequently 
did ; or, which is more probable, England would have 
joined them. That Franco bears Lesscps no grudge 
for his error does not refute what I have said; it only 
proves the universal esteem in which that remarkable 
man is held, and which he so fully deserves.* 

* One clay T called upon M. tie Lesyops in l*arw, ami the concierge told me lie did 
not know whether lie was at home, and wnt hia wife to inquire. While 1 whh await¬ 
ing her return, the concierge said : ‘All, nion.sicur ! quel hoininc quo AI. de LesHcps ! 
Nous uuroiiM bicu du rnul ii le reinplacer.* 
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CONCLUSION or Til K [MI’ElilVI. JOUHNfSV TO TI1K BAST.—CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, FLOUKNCH, TRIESTE 

After all the dangers of our maritime expedition, 
it was a great joy to be rapidly carried along in a 
train, and this feeling was further enhanced by ex¬ 
cellent buffets at the various stations. Our comfort 
in Egypt was carefully attended to, and measures had 
generally been talc on that the multitude of strangers 
who came to witness the opening of the Canal should 
have no cause for complaint. But it would have been 
unwise to think of the National Debt. 

I was quartered in most elegant apartments in the 
magnificent Gesire Palace, and the Viceroy came 
himself to see that I was in want of nothing. Ismail 
Pasha, who had done me the honour of being my 
guest at Vienna, is far more of a Parisian than an 
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African, and his manners are most agreeable. I 
seized the opportunity of urging the just claims of an 
eminent Austrian physician, Dr Lauter. Other ap¬ 
plications for my intervention I found myself unable 
to satisfy. At that time many complaints were made 
that various Austrian subjects had not received their 
due, and the Consul-General, Baron Schreiner, con¬ 
sequently found himself exposed to many misrepre¬ 
sentations. A fter my return, I entrusted the affair 
to a committee with legal advisers, and the result was 
so unfavourable to those who complained, that I took 
care that the Egyptian Government should not hear 
anything more of it. Prokesch went too far in his 
Eastern mania, taking it for granted in every case 
that the Turks were honest; but it often happens in 
the East that the bad quality of the wares puts the 
importer in the wrong ; and in this respect our Consuls 
have often been very unjustly reproached for not 
having been successful in their efforts on behalf of 
Austrian subjects. 

The scenery of Cairo made a far deeper impression 
upon me than that of Constantinople, and this may be 
explained by the fact that it is unique. Constantinople 
can be compared to Naples or to Lisbon ; but the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is without a parallel in 
the world. On the one side one sees the old town of 
the Caliphs, with its monumental tombs, on the other 
the broad waters of the Nile and the desert with its 
six pyramids rising on the horizon. I was greatly 
struck on visiting the citadel with the service in the 
Mosque. Hymns are sung incessantly at the tomb of 
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Mehemet Ali, and those hymns are exquisitely 
beautiful. I must say that the Mahommedan religion 
had a most imposing effect upon me, so far at least as 
its external forms arc concerned. The fountain 
playing before the Mosques gives a poetic impression, 
and still more so the prayer of the worshippers 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca: but what 
most pleased me was the absence of all pictures, 
figures, and ornaments. I once heard a Mussulman 
say: ‘ II y plus de paganisme dans votre culte quo 
dans le notre,’ and F do not think that lie was quite 
in the wrong. 

The climax of our unfortunately far too short stay 
in Egypt was our ride to the Pyramids. Earl}' in the 
morning we went by steamer to Memphis, or rather 
to the spot where the ancient Memphis stood. 
Breakfast was to have been taken there; but, owing 
to some mistake, our refreshments followed instead of 
preceding us, and were not to bo found on our arrival at 
Memphis. The Emperor, who does not like to waste 
time, and cares little for eating and drinking, deter- 
mined not to wait, and we were nearly starved, as 
during the whole of our ride through the desert till 
night we had nothing to eat but some eggs boiled in 
the hot sand. But I did not find the ride fatiguing, 
as I joined those who preferred donkeys to horses, 
and the former animal moves by assiduous and yet 
gentle steps which make one feel as if one were in an 
arm-chair rolling on wheels. A hyena was captured 
during this journey. Professor Brugsch Pasha ac¬ 
companied the Emperor during the whole ride. 
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I greatly regret that 1 did not take part in the 
ascent of the pyramid of Gliizeh. I was dissuaded 
from doing so, and the ascent cannot be very agreeable, 
as the traveller is thrown like a trunk from one group 
of Arabs to another, and they worry him with 
insatiate demands for baksheesh. I accordingly did 
not feel much inclined to make a closer acquaintance 
with the forty centuries. In a former chapter I 
expressed regret at the unpoetical railways which 
have deprived us of the real Rigi and the real 
Vesuvius. I had the same feeling at the end of this 
excursion to the Pyramids. There is indeed as yet no 
railway to them, but there is a most comfortable road, 
by which we returned to Cairo, and a very modern 
and very prosaic hotel where we enjoyed among other 
comforts some of .Droher’s excellent beer. At six 
o’clock we were in the train, and .1 slept all the 
better on the following night on board the steamer 
‘ Pluto.’ I had to leave before the Emperor, who did 
not start with his suite until tile next day. The 
reason was this : On the occasion of this journey, the 
Emperor was to have his first meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Erindisi. The King, however, 
became dangerously ill, and he had to send his 
excuses to the Emperor by a telegram addressed 
to Alexandria. The telegram I sent in reply 
would, if I could publish it, show the falsity of 
the assertion so often made in the newspapers, 
and unfortunately also in the Delegations, that, 
Austria’s friendly relations with Italy did not begin 
until after my resignation. The Emperor’s reply 
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shows that it was not he, but the King, who gave up 
the meeting, although he was convalesceut when I 
saw him in Florence shortly afterwards. It will he 
easily understood that the Emperor could not at that 
time take the initiative of a visit to Florence. But 
his Majesty instructed me to proceed home via 
Florence, and again to express his regret to the King 
that the interview had not taken place. I have 
already mentioned in a former passage how strenu¬ 
ously and successfully I endeavoured to make our 
relations with Italy assume a friendly aspect. After 
my resignation the Emperor gave a great, and to 
my mind an excessive, proof of self-abnegation by 
returning at Venice the King’s visit to Vienna. 
Suppose llenri V had become King of France in 
1873, as he might if lie had chosen, and had paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg! 
The Emperor was indeed not the defeated party at 
Venice, hut that did not lessen the significance of his 
appearance on territory of which he had been deprived. 
The injury done to certain estimable feelings is not 
compensated by the momentary satisfaction of other 
feelings. 

On the evening of our arrival at Alexandria, the 
Austrian colony gave a very brilliant ball, at which 
1 was present. Nubar Pasha, who has deserved well 
of Eg} r pt, but who is now condemned, as Lesscps 
informed me, by the National Party, accompanied me 
to my steamer. I saw him again in London and in 
Paris. 

The passage_to Brindisi, during which I was accom- 
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panied by Sektionsclief von Hofinanu, Sektionsrath 
von Tcsclienberg, and Hofkonzipist von Vraniczani, 
was a very calm one, and I was fortunately spared 
another period of sea-sickness. This journey made up 
for all the hardships I had undergone. After 
wandering about among flowers and in summer 
clothing at Alexandria, I found the Appenines 
covered with snow, and abominable weather at 
Florence. Here 1 had an audience of the King of 
Italy. Owing to the marriage of Princess filise with 
the Duke of Genoa in 1850, when I was Saxon 
Minister, and her subsequent morganatic marriage, I 
had entered into indirect communication with the 
Court of Turin. 

The King sent me an aide-de-camp immediately on 
my arrival. The audience was fixed for the afternoon, 
and I was requested to come in my overcoat. I 
took the liberty, however, of appearing in a court 
suit and a white tie. Although I had been asked to 
appear in an overcoat, the guards and officials were in 
uniform. 

The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat under 
his arm. Ills erect military attitude gave him an 
imposing appearance, and his manner was very 
dignified, though his language was occasionally coarse.* 
The following words which he said to me give another 
proof that the good understanding with Ttaly was 
not delayed until after my resignation : ‘ Apres ce que 

* Thus he said, Rpeaking of his illness : ‘J*ai pense que. je crevcrais, ot cela me 
faisait pluisir.’ Ho could not, however, have been in earnest; as 1 heard that even 
in the worst moments of his illness lie was able to continue the correspondcnco lie 
was then currying on with l*opc l*ius IX. 
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X Empereur a fait, il pout disposer do ma personne, 
, de ma vie. Jc lui donne cinq cent mille hommes le 
jour oh il les voudra.’ There was, I think, less cause 
to doubt the sincerity of his words, than the existence 
of those five hundred thousand men. He also said, 
with a dash of that Italian bombast which was 
characteristic of him : ‘ La nation ecoutc quand je 
parle,’ which reminded me of Andrew Doria’s saying 
that the sea listened when he spoke. In both cases 
the exaggeration had some foundation in truth. 

I had on this occasion another audience which 
might have produced decisive results. The Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, who usually resided at Turin, was 
then at Florence, and of course I paid her a visit. 
She is a princess of great accomplishments and quick 
intelligence. The candidature of her son, Prince 
Tomaso, who was then a minor, for the Spanish 
throne, was the subject of our conversation. Nobody 
dreamed in those (Lays of a Bourbon Restoration in 
Spain. But the Duchess of Genoa was strongly 
against her son’s candidature. She feared he might 

.O O 

share the fate of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; 
I was of opinion, however, that there was not the 
remotest analogy between the two eases. In Spain 
the candidate for the throne would not receive the 
damaging support of a foreign patron, as was the 
case in Mexico; and I ventured to add, knowing 
the Duchess’s personal views, that scruples of 
legitimacy would not be of decisive weight with an 
Italian Prince and the King of Italy. I took the 
liberty of pointing out in particular that the election 
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of a foreign Prince to a vacant throne would have; 
the best chance of success if the Prince were a 
minor, as in that event all responsibility, and therefore 
all discontent, would be kept aloof from him, and 
would fall on the Regency, so that he would have 
plenty of time to gain the sympathies of his subjects. 
As an instance of this I mentioned King Otto of 
Greece, who had indeed to abdicate, but not until 
after he bad reigned for over thirty years. Had my 
advice been followed, the following year would not 
have seen a Hohenzollern candidature nor a Franco- 
German War. 

In Trieste, where I reported to the Emperor the 
result of my Florentine mission, I learned some news 
which greatly shocked me, but which soon proved not to 
be so bad as I at first feared. My son, during the year 
in which he served as a volunteer in the Army, was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which kept him for weeks 
lying between life and death. His life was saved only 
by the admirable skill of Dr Standhardtnor and the 
devoted nursing of his mother. The news of his 
illness had been kept secret from me, which was a 
great mercy, as if I had heard it in Palestine or 
Egypt, I could not have returned, and would have 
suffered extreme anxiety. I fortunately received at 
Trieste a letter from the doctor which set my mind 
quite at case. 

1 n Trieste I saw Count Taaffe; his reports and 
those of the Governor General Moring as to the state 
of things in Vienna were anything but favourable. 
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TIIK nm;lNXIN(i OK i'ltOULtLK.S.—TJ1K CIS-I.KITIIAN MIXIHTKKIAL CltlKIS. 

Soon after tho Emperor’s return from his Eastern 
journey, a crisis in the eis-Leithan Ministry, which 
had Ion" been latent, burst forth with "real 
violence. 

Many erroneous notions have been circulated with 
regard to this crisis, its origin, and its development. 
As I said in a former passage, Taalfe and Potoehi, 
as well as myself, were thoroughly honest and sincere 
in desiring the efficiency and permanence of the 
‘ Biirgerministorium,’ and we never dreamed of 
carrying on secret intrigues to bring about its 
collapse. 

The chief cause of dissension was not to be found in 
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the hostility of the two aristocratic Ministers towards 
their Bourgeois colleagues, but in the want of unity ? 
of the latter among themselves, as illustrated by the 
celebrated saying of Berger when someone complained > 
that the Ministers did not sufficiently support each ’ 
other: ‘ Wie sollen wir denu fiir einander einstehen, 

wenn wir einander niclit ausstelien kbnnen ? ’ (How 
can we support each other, if we cannot bear each 
other?) There may not have been any discord 
between Herbst, Hasncr, Brest! and Picner; and Giskra 
stood by them, though not quite the man to suit 
them. Berger, however, soon assumed an indepen¬ 
dent tone which produced a coolness in their personal 
relations. I shall never forget a most painful scene 
that took place in my room. Giskra was talking to 
me, when Berger entered, and on Giskra advancing to 
shake hands with him, Berger put his hand in his pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was not to be wondered 
at that the Ministers willingly listened to mischief- 
makers, who are more numerous in Vienna than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Berger had the fault of not 
being able to control his caustic temper. When there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet, be used to make 
critical remarks, not very flattering to his colleagues, 
on strips of paper, which he passed to Count Taaffe, 
who read them with a smile, and then tore them 
up and threw them under the table. I happen to ' 
know that one of the Ministers often remained in 
the room after the others had left, and carefully 
collected all the strips on which these remarks were 
written. ' . 
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The name of Berger is associated in my mind 
with a series of mishaps. 

Soon after the formation of the Auersperg 
Ministry, it was arranged that Berger should con¬ 
fer with me every morning. The object of these 
conferences was to discuss the more important state¬ 
ments of the newspapers of the day, and to consult 
as to the articles to be published in the ‘inspired’ 
joul-nals. It was a great pleasure to me on these 
occasions to perceive the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind, while on the other hand, my experiences of all 
phases of public life, extending over many years, could 
not fail to be welcome to him. 

I need hardly contradict the statement that I 
took the opportunity afforded me by these conferences 
of alienating Burger from his colleagues. He agreed 
with my view of the Bohemian question, and with 
my conviction of the necessity of timely and moderate 
concessions ; but this conviction was spontaneous in 
him, and not the result of any persuasion 011 my part. 
Even on other subjects we always agreed. Unfortun¬ 
ately he became stone deaf, so that it was only possible 
to communicate with him by writing. This happened 
soon after his resignation in 1870. 

Had Berger’s health not broken down, he would 
have become the man of the situation, not at the time 
of the crisis itself, but on the resignation of the 
Hasner Ministry. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry was effected 
with much difficulty. Hasner became Minister- 
President, and gave up the Ministry of Public 
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Instruction to Herr von Stremayr ; Dr Banhans 
replaced Potocki as Minister of Agriculture; and 
General Baron Wagner took the place of Taaffe as 
Minister of National Defence. 

My relations towards the modified Ministry, which 
only lasted a few months, were not unfriendly on the 
whole. As a proof that I undertook nothing against 
the Ministry, hut was always ready to help it, I may 
state that on being asked for my opinion, I urged the 
Emperor to sanction the new electoral law. The 
existing law, according to which direct election* had 
to take place whenever any Diet refused to send 
members to the Reichsrath, was completed by the 
enactment that direct elections should also take 
place when Members of the Diet who had already 
entered the Reichsrath gave up their scats in it. T 
have never been able to understand why the Hasner 
Ministry did not make use of this expedient at the 
right time. The members for Galicia, Bukovina, 
and the Slovene districts, left the Reichsrath with¬ 
out my knowledge or participation. Grocliolski, the 
leader of the Poles, came to me and said : ‘ I hear that 
your Excellency regrets our exit.’ ‘ I do,’ T replied ; 
‘not only for myself, but still more for you. The 
Ministry need only apply the newly-sanctioned 
electoral law.’ Instead of doing this, the Ministry 
hit upon the inexplicable idea, which I opposed, of 
only dissolving the Galician Diet. Hasner went with 
this proposal to Buda, whither I too was summoned. 

* i.c., elections of members of the Reichsrath by the constituencies, instead of 
in the usual manner by the Diots. 
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. A very important opinion, that of Count Andrassy, 
was expressed at Buda against the dissolution of the 
Galician Diet. The Emperor rejected the proposal, 
and Hasner sent in his resignation and that of all the 
other Ministers. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


1870 

THE POTOOKI MINISTRY.-TIIE FIRST IIAKJIINCI4RS OF A STORM IN 

THE WEST. 

I spoke in the last chapter of my misadventure with 
Berger; I come now to another unfortunate experi¬ 
ence with Potocki. In the former case the man of 
the situation suddenly became incapable of work; in 
the latter, the individual who I thought was the man 
of the situation, proved not to be so. 

When I came to Vienna, Count Alfred Potocki 
was not a new acquaintance. Twenty years previously 
we were both in London, I as Resident Minister of 
Saxony, he as Attaclid to his brother-in-law, Count 
Maurice Dietriehstein. I was struck by his distin¬ 
guished manners and by his liberal views, which were' 
broader than those generally held by men of his rank, , 
and I cannot better describe the impression which he 
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made upon me than by saying that he was an Austrian 
,' Whig. Such a man, possessing a Jargo fortune and 
vast estates, seemed to me just the person I wanted. 
He was connected with aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
circles, and yet he was neither reactionary nor bigoted. 
My interviews with him led me to believe that he 
possessed firmness and perseverance, but I was 
cruelly deceived in this belief. 

I do not mean to reproach Count Potocki, as he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and only decided on 
assuming the Presidency of the Ministry because his 
patriotism was appealed to; but I cannot conceal facts 
which had serious consequences. 

My first disenchantment arose during the forma¬ 
tion of the Cabinet. Those who were applied to were 
not at first disinclined to enter the Ministry, and even 
Dr Kcchbaucr, when I fell ill some months later at 
Grata, told me that he regretted his refusal. But they 
were discouraged by Potocki. This phenomenon of a 
Minister who, in forming a Cabinet, prevents the 
nominees from taking office, can only be explained by 
an estimable, but reprehensible, because mistaken, 
conscientiousness. I was a witness of the abortive 
negotiation with the most important of the nominees, 
the Governor of Northern Austria, Count Hohenwart, 
who was then very different from what he became in 
1871. He was known as one of the best of the higher 
officials of the Administration, and Giskra himself 
gave him the character of an excellent man of business, 
thoroughly to be relied upon. The Ministry would 
have gained much by his support, as he afterwards 
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proved a skilful debater in Parliament. He declared 
his readiness to take office, but to my surprise Count- 
Potocki prevented his appointment. During their 
conversation they discussed the question of direct 
elections from a purely academical point of view, and 
'Count Hohenwart opposed the system of direct 
election on the ground that it was an infringement of 
the rights of the Diet—an opinion which Herbst 
himself had once defended. Although the introduc¬ 
tion of direct elections was not looked upon by Count 
Potocki or by myself as a noli me tanr/ere, and there 
was no present idea of bringing in such a measure. 
Count Potocki thought it necessary to point out to 
Count Hohenwart that he had expressed an opinion 
on this question with which he did not agree, and 
there the negotiation ended. 

What especially dissatisfied me in Count Potocki 
was that he made an unnecessary display of his want 
of confidence in himself. Almost every Council of 
Ministers held in the presence of the Emperor, was 
opened by Count Potocki with the words : ‘ It must 
be owned that the state of affairs is very serious.’ 

‘ How can the Emperor have confidence in us,’ I 
asked him, 1 if he hears of nothing but of a serious 
state of affairs ? ’ 

Hail Count Potocki assumed a more decided 
attitude, he would certainly have been requested to 
remain in office, and he might easily have constructed 
an efficient Ministry had he retained the direction of 
affairs after the resignation of Taaffe, Widmann and 
Petrino. He would have found more than one 
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member of the Constitutional Party ready to serve 
under him. 

The Emperor had to give him up because he gave 
, himself up. During that year, his Majesty clearly 
proved that he intended to support me as his Premier. 
The honorary post of Chancellor of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which had first been held by Prince Kaunitz 
and afterwards by Prince Metternieh until his death, 
had been vacant for several years since the dcatli of 
Field-Marshal Count Wratislaw. At the moment 
when I saw myself attacked on every side, the 
Emperor appointed me to this post—a magnanimous 
decision, calculated to sustain my courage in those 
days of countless trials and difficulties. 

Soon after events occurred which tested my 
courage more than ever. The unexpected conflict 
between France and Germany broke out. I say, 

‘ unexpected,’ because I would rather be reproached, 
although unjustly, for not Laving foreseen the Franco- 
German War, than give grounds for the insinuation 
that has been made that I brought about the fall of 
the Hasner Ministry in view of the war. 

Before going into details of the history of that 
epoch so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, 1 
must lay before the reader an extract from a despatch 
which I wrote on the subject on the 28th of April, 
1874. This despatch was placed at my disposal in 
1880 by Baron Haymerle. I then found under the 
closing sentence the following words in the Emperor’s 
handwriting : ‘ 1st wahr ’ (True). 
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To Count Andbassy, Vienna. 

Lon won, April 28, 1874.' .. 

* ii * * * * * 

In the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
there must be a despatch to Prince Metternich, dating 
from the period of the Luxemburg difficulty in the 
spring of 1867, in which an answer is given to a 
despatch communicated to the Due de Gramont. 
The latter proposed to us an alliance with the offer of 
territorial annexations in South Germany or Silesia. 
I replied by pointing out that the Emperor, having 
ten millions of German subjects, could not make an 
alliance for the purpose of diminishing German 
territory. I cannot recollect whether I repeated in 
this despatch the idea which I have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed to the Due de Gramont, and to which he 
alludes in his answer of January 1873, but I remember 
the idea itself very distinctly. It could not be our 
task ,to attack Germany, any more than it was our 
duty to protect her. The field of action to which our 
interests pointed, and where all the races in the empire 
could fight without aversion, was the East. An 
understanding with Russia had been attempted in 
1867 by a revision of the Treaty of Paris ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the French Cabinet not having appreciated 
it, it fell through, and the Panslavist movement which 
was then going on made Russia daily more unfriendly 
to Austria. The situation had become such that we 
looked upon Russia in the East as our adversary, and 
we were consequently obliged to strive to go hand in 
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band with France if she opposed Prussia in that 
..quarter. Owing to the passive attitude of England, 
this might in certain circumstances have led to a 
conflict of Austria and France with Russia; and if 
Prussia had happened to side with Russia, wo would 
have been able to take part in a war of France against 
Germany without any internal. difficulties. The 
Emperor Napoleon was never able to understand this, 
and he always entertained the incredible delusion that 
he could sever Russia from Prussia. This fatal idea 
can be traced in the correspondence of Prince Metter- 
nieh up to July 1870. 

******* 

It was during my stay at Gastein iu July 18G8 
that I received from Prince Metternich some very 
obscure hints as to proposals from the Emperor 
Napoleon. As our Ambassador was about to go on 
leave to Johannisberg, I induced him to give mo a 
rendezvous at Salzburg, where ho fully developed to 
me the Emperor’s idea, which was that we should 
join in sending a sort of interpellation to Prussia on 
her attempts to encroach on the line of the Main. 
(This is perhaps the origin of the constantly recurring 
assertion that it was intended to send Prussia an 
ultimatum in 1870 relative to the maintenance of 
the Peace of Prague). I did not find it difficult to 
prove, in a memorandum which must be in the 
Archives, that such a proposal would afford the best 
means of raising up a feeling in South Germany in 
favour of encroachments on the line of the Main. 
But I made another proposal to the Emperor 
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Napoleon. 1 suggested that he should issue a mani¬ 
festo in some form or other to the following effect: 
‘ He—the Emperor Napoleon—had sincerely accepted, 
and even participated in, the Peace of Prague, al¬ 
though it was opposed to all traditional French in-, 
terests. He was just giving a new and improved 
organisation to his army. (We must bear in mind 
that Marshal Niel was still alive). It was obviously 
the interest and the desire of the nations of Europe 
to obtain a reduction of their military burthens. He 
himself would gladly set the example of disarmament, 
as soon as he should be enabled to do so by a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the part of the Prussian 
Government as to the maintenance of the provisions 
of the Peace of Prague.’ With such a manifesto, 
which could easily have been drawn up in the most 
advantageous diplomatic form, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have acquired an excellent position in France as 
well as in Europe, and he would have forced upon the 
Prussian Government the alternative either of giving 
an explanation which it could not and would not give, 
or of facing an agitation against the military Budget. 
No notice was taken of my advice, and the Emperor 
Napoleon thought himself wiser when he said : ‘Avec 
le systeine de la Landwehr, e’etait faire un marclie 
de dupe.’ Soon afterwards the first attempts were 
made towards the ‘ echange d’idees et de memoires ’ 
on a Franco-Austro-1 talian Alliance. These pour¬ 
parlers extended over a year, and found their con¬ 
clusion in the Imperial letters of September 1869. 
In these pourparlers, Rouhor on one side, and I on 
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the other, were the interlocutors ; Prince Mctternich, 
Count Vitzthum, and Count Vimereati wore the 
intermediaries ; while at the Emperor’s express wish, 
the Due de Gramont was kept in ignorance of what 
was going on, and the Marquis Lavalette and the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne were only initiated at 
the last moment. 

The correspondence lies before your Excelleucy, 
and I only make these few remarks to show why and 
how I entered on the above negotiations, and on 
what our attention was most fixed during their progress. 

The pourparlers in question did not originally 
have any prospect of a positive result, as there was 
no tangible object of alliance ; but they were 
negatively of great use. We had to consider a double 
danger when reflecting on the notorious character 
and training of the Emperor Napoleon : his coming 
to an agreement with Prussia at our cost, or his 
suddenly declaring war upon Prussia to our disadvan¬ 
tage. How greatly the former apprehension was 
based on fact, is proved by the negotiations which 
were revealed later on about Belgium ; and the latter 
was realised to the fullest extent by the war of 1*70. 
The first danger was removed by Napoleon’s letter, 
but not the second, which however, would have been 
removed if the proposed agreement to the effect that 
in all questions Austria and France should diplo¬ 
matically act in common had been ratified. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to maintain that in that 
case we should have made the war of 1870 an 
impossibility. 
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There is perhaps no stronger proof that France 
contemplated war even in 1869, than the fact that 
Napoleon himself broke off the negotiations by his 
letter, which left him perfect liberty to declare 
war; while the intended agreement would have : 
restricted him in this respect,although Austria would, 
at the same time have been able to declare herself ’ 
neutral. No other agreement was in truth made 
than the renunciation, contained in the Imperial 
letters, of any negotiations with third parties. A 
draft was at the same time prepared of a declaration 
to be signed by the three sovereigns : they did not 
however, sign it. 

Then came the Hohenzollorn conflict. In vain 
did we, like other Powers, attempt to reconcile Paris, 
Berlin, and Madrid. There are telegrams and de¬ 
spatches to prove how urgently we endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the French Cabinet from Avar. I wrote private 
letters in which I in vain advised France to refrain 
from any steps against Prussia, and only to direct 
her energies against Spain and the Pretender, leaving 
Prussia alone unless she should take the initiative of 
interference; in vain did I urge upon her the advisa¬ 
bility of treating the withdrawal of the Prince’s candi¬ 
dature; as a diplomatic victory. The Due de Gramont 
has not been able to prove, and will never be able to 
prove, that a single word was ever uttered or written 
before the declaration of war to lead France to believe 
that she could rely on the armed support of Austria. . 

When war was once declared, it is true that, 
friendly letters, but no binding promises, were sent to 
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Parian It would have been of no use to France, and 
itmight have been very injurious to us, to discourage 
her. It is easy to contradict this now ; but no one 
could have done so then. It should be remembered 
that the Prussian Government itself was anxious to 
prepare the public mind in the newspapers for the 
possibility of a few defeats at first. We knew that 
the Emperor Napoleon was inclined to make peace as 
soon as possible; and it is certain that this would 
have been effected at our cost, for under the existing 
circumstances the annexation by Prussia of Soutli 
Germany would in itself have constituted a defeat for 
Austria; and what words would have been strong 
enough to blame the Austrian Minister who should 
have failed to foresee this result ? I am not disposed 
to deny that the great rapidity of events, and the 
consequent excitement of the writers of some of the 
letters sent from Vienna to Paris, caused some expres¬ 
sions to be employed that had not been sufficiently 
weighed;* but it is on words only, and noton thoughts 
and actions, that Gramont’s delusion and the attacks 
of the newspapers are based. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Gramont’s whole conduct in this matter was 
based on a delusion, for he can never allege, much less 
prove, the only fact that could excuse him—that he 
was in possession of an alliance before the declaration 
of war; and the conviction, which he says he derived 
from subsequent communications, that he could reckon 

* In this category may be placed the often quoted words : 1 fidMcs h hob engage¬ 
ments,’ by which was meant the promise, contained in the two Imperial letters, of 
not entering into negotiations with a third Tower. 
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on Austria’s armed intervention, only lays him open 
to the further reproach that under such circumstances 
he could not succeed in forming an alliance. Accept 
etc. 

Beust. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


1870-1871 

THE FUANfXKiKKMAN WAR. — THE ATTITUDE OP AUHTUIA-IIUNf!AKY WITH 
EKRAKD TO IT. 

A one-sided and superficial point of view has too 
often boon maintained in newspapers and historical 
works in treating of the aetion of Austria-Hungary 
with regard to the Franco-German War. I will say 
nothing of the attacks made upon myself, except that 
during the year 1871, when the friendly despateli we 
received from Germany received an equally friendly 
answer, and this cordial correspondence was demon¬ 
stratively emphasized by the Imperial meetings at Salz¬ 
burg and Gastein, my enemies were silent, and that they 
only began to attack me when I ceased to be Premier. 
vEven when hostility or prejudice, either against my 
' person or my policy, did not manifest itself, unfavour- 
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able criticisms were almost always connected with 
isolated remarks in the so-called revelations of the 
Due de Gramont. 

But such judgments arc always defective and pre¬ 
cipitate. Every man who rises above mere party, 
feeling will agree with me in maintaining that the 
attitude which a Power assumes towards a war which 
has broken out between two other Powers, and whose 
immediate object does not affect its interests (which 
obviously could not be the case as regards Austria 
when the question at issue was a candidature for the 
Spanish throne) must necessarily be influenced by the 
previous relations which it had maintained with those 
Powers. It cannot be repeated too often that 
between France and ourselves there was no agreement 
hostile to Prussia, and that we never dreamed of 
attacking Prussia. But, on the other hand, I have 
often reminded the reader in the course of this work 
that Prussia had nothing to offer us in Germany, and 
that because of her position towards Russia we had 
nothing to hope from her in the East, while the 
support of France was essential to us in that quarter. 
That Russian aggression was imminent, independently 
of the Nationalist agitations which were going on 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, has been 
proved by events. Prince Gortschakoffj who became 
the deadly enemy of Austria front the time of his 
mission to Vienna, and whose enmity was not 
diminished during my Administration, as I must 
candidly confess, never gave up the hope of gratifying 
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his grudge against Austria. It was a significant cir¬ 
cumstance that he received with the greatest coldness 
the oner made to him from Vienna in 18G7 of revoking 
the limitation imposed upon Russia in the Black Sea. 
He preferred to gain this advantage by lawlessly 
breaking an existing treaty. This was certainly only 
a first step, preliminary to a second in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Under such circumstances Austria could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown coldness to France when the 
Hohcnzollern dispute broke out. Moreover, it was a 
question which party was the aggressor. No one 
thinks so now, but early in 1870 an unprejudiced 
judgment could only have been unfavourable to 
Prussia. 

Could Prussia, could Germany, have any conceiv¬ 
able interest in the occupation of the Spanish Throne 
by a German Prince? In Germany neither material 
advantages nor national aspirations could be con¬ 
cerned in such a question. But in France the case 
was very different. There Spain and the Spanish 
Crown were traditionally a ‘corde sensible.’ After 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, and his words ‘ 11 n’y a plus de Pyrenees,’ 
Napoleon exhausted his army in the Peninsular War, 
and Louis Philippe made the Spanish Marriages. 
In Berlin all this could not have been overlooked ; 
and when conferring with Prim, the Prussian Cabinet 
must have known that only one explanation of its 
interference was possible—either that it was indifferent 
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to the national feeling of France, or that it wished to 
provide for the eventuality of a war with France by 
securing an ally to attack her in the rear. In Either 
case there was provocation ; and Prussia acknowledged 
this view, thougli somewhat tardily, by bringing about 
the renunciation of Prince Leopold. 

France afterwards put herself in the wrong by 
the demand she addressed to King William and by 
the declaration of war. But at first the sympathies of 
Europe were far more with France than with Prussia. 

It is idle to raise a discussion as to which party 
wished for war. The idea was that France wished for 
war without being prepared for it, and that Prussia 
was prepared for war without wishing for it. There 
is no doubt that the preparations of France were 
very defective ; and it was generally believed that 
Napoleon wished to reserve war as his last card. As 
stated in the despatch quoted in the Last chapter, he 
broke off negotiations with us because he was hampered 
by the ‘ action diplomatique commune ; ’ but in 1870 he 
was by no means decided for war, and he would have 
avoided it, could he have allayed the violent but 
deceptive popular clan instead of being carried along 
by it. That Prussia wished to avoid war could only 
have been taken for granted had she from the first 
declared herself against the Hohenzollern candidature. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the attitude of Austria-Hungary towards the Franco- ’ 
Prussian conflict should not have been originally 
hostile to France. 
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In Berlin as well as in Madrid, we made the ut¬ 
most exertions to obtain the withdrawal of the 
JHbhenzollcrn candidature. But if our attitude was 
jfriendly to France, our language was not such as to 
incite her to war. The best proof of this will be 
found in the despatch published in 1873 * on the occa¬ 
sion of my correspondence with the Due de Gramont. 

It was originally intended to include that despatch 
in the Red Book which was laid before the Delega¬ 
tions in 1870, when they met at Pesth. A very 
natural feeling led me to withdraw it at the last 
moment. France, defeated again and again, was 
then making her last efforts to beat back her enemy, 
and was nobly enduring the siege of Paris. The 
publication of the despatch at that moment would 
have been of the greatest value to Austria-Hungary, 
and especially to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but would it have been chivalrous, would it have been 
right, would it even have been compatible with strict 
neutrality, thus to come forward with an accusation 

V • 

against the vanquished, and with a justification for 
the victor ? 

I have indeed paid heavily for that act of 
generosity. If the despatch had appeared in the 
Red Book at the end of 1870, all the French papers, 
with the exception of the Bonapartist press, which 
was then silent, would have reprinted it, and the Due 
de Gramont would not have dared in 1873 to come 
forward as ho did, for that despatch would have been 
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remembered by the French nation. That Prince 
Metternich should have taken no notice of the 
despatch of the 11th of July is clearly proved to 
be impossible by a private letter which I wrote to 
him on the same day, and which I here reproduce 
in its entirety :— 

Au Prince Metternich, A Paris. 

Vienne, le 11 Juillet, 70. 

Mon chkr ami, —En observant cc qui se fait 
autour de Vous je me demande si je suis devenu 
imbecile quo cela me passe. 

Je me fais eependant reffot d’avoir ma teto ii, moi. 
Examinons done les choses dc sang-froid et arretons- 
nous a deux considerations. 

Parlous d’abord de notre co-operation. 

Gramont ayant a cc qu’il parait etudie notre 
dossier secret, parle de certaines stipulations comme 
si dies avaient passu dc letat de projet a l’etat de 
traite. Jl’abord elles sont restees k l’etat de projet; 
et il n’y a pas de notre faute si telle est la situation. 
Mais lors-meme qu’elles auraient force de traitd, 
quelle singuliere application on s’imagine pouvoir en 
faire! On etait convenu—toujours a l’etat dc projet 
—de s’entendre partout et toujours sur une action 
diplomatique commune. Aujourd’hui sans nous con- 
suiter, sans seulement nous prevenir, sans crier gare, 
on va hardiment en avant, pose et resout la question 
de guerre a propos d’une question qui ne nous regarde 
en aucune facon, et presume, comme uric chose qui 
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s’entend, qu’il nous suffit d’en otre inforind pour quo 
nous mettions notre aruidc sur le pied do guerre et 
rdunissions un corps d’armee assez considerable pour 
paralyser l’armde prussionne. 

Et & l’heuro qu’il cst on ne nous a pas seuleiuont 
dit oil et comment 1’armde franyaiso eompte opdrer. 

Ensuite 011 nous parle du bon terrain oil Ton so 
sorait place en abordant la question do guerre dans 
une question qui ne saurait intdresser ni exciter la 
nation allemamlc. 

J’ai dtd le premier a le reconnaitre au debut de la 
discussion. Mais jo vois avee uu profond regret qu’a 
Paris on fait son possible pour changer ce bon terrain 
en un tres-mauvais terrain, et qu’on va tout droit a 
rnettre contro soi I’esprit public en Allomagne aussi 
bien qu’en Espagne. 

J e Vous l’ai ddju dit, il fallait scion moi s’attaquer 
a la camliilature lEohonzollern, mais pas a la Prusse. 
Et si on voulait absolumeut exigor au roi Guillaume 
qu’il renonce a la candidature du Prince Leopold et 
qu’il l’empecbe, il fallait user dc tels precedes qui 
l’eussent mis dans son tort en cas de refus vis-a-vis do 
l’Euroj)e et dc 1’Allemagne en particulier. 

Assurdmont l’AHemagne toute entierc ne com- 
prendra pas qu’elle diit so battre pour la Prusse voulant 
& toute force intronisor un prince en Espagne; mais olio 
ddfendra sesfrontieres si on l’attaquc, et clle comprondra 
tout aussi peu qu’uno puissance dtrangerc soit dans la 
ndcessitd de lui faire la guerre, parcoque le Roi Chef 
de la Confederation du Nord sous le coup de menaces 
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refuse d’y coder, et abandnonc aux Cortds espagnols de 
s’arranger comme elles voudront. 

II est possible que jo me trompc dans mcs appreci¬ 
ations. Pcutetre rdussira-t-on par la pression soutenue 
par lcs autres puissances, je ne demande pas mieux. 
Vous savez que nous aussi nous y apportons notre 
contingent. Mais si on n’y roussit pas, qu’on ne nous 
rendc pas solidaires de toutes lcs mauvaises chances 
que je signale et qu’on fait naltre. Mille amities. 

Beust. 

I shall revert later on to my correspondence with 
the Due de Gramont.* I have introduced the above 
letter here because this was rendered necessary by the 
mention of the despatch of the 11th of July. 

I was induced to use the very decided language 
of that despatch by the importunities of the French 
Charge d’Affaires, who said to me once when annoyed 
by my reticence: * Vous me faites FefFot de gens 
qui perdent leur argent a petit jeu.’ To this I could 
not help answering: 4 Si c’ost notre argent quo nous 

perdons, cost nous seuls que eela regarde.’ But my 
advice to France was not contained in that despatch 
alone. As soon as the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was made known, I sent a detailed 
telegram to Prince Metteruick, in which I strongly 
urged that .franco would act wisely in contenting 
herself with her diplomatic victory, and with making 
effectual use of it. The Due de Gramont, who 


* See Appendix 1>. 
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was in England when I was appointed Am - 
bassador in London in 1871, remembered that 
circumstance very well, and he said that lie fully 
realised the value of my advice, but that the Emperor 
Napoleon was of a different opinion. He (Gramont) 
was against war; hut Marshal Lebneuf flew into a 
violent passion at the council when his colleagues 
dared to doubt of victory. Me even threw his port¬ 
folio on the ground, swearing he would resign if 
war was not declared at once.* 

Gramont was at that time in the best of humours,t 
and lie spontaneously declared that neither he nor 
his country had any reason to find fault with us. 
He quoted what lie said to Napoleon at Metz after 
the first victories of the Crown Prince, when the 
Emperor spoke of the assistance of Austria: ‘ Sire, 
est-ce qu ’011 s’allie a un battu \ ’ These were his own 
words, from which we may draw the conclusion : ‘ qu’on 
ne s’etait pas allie a 1’Autriche avant d’etre battu.’ 

* In his recently published Memoirs, Lord Malmesbury gives an account of an 
interview which ho had after tin; war with Gramont, in which the Duke said that 
Napoleon was ready to accept the renunciation of the Prince of Hohonzollern, but 
that war was advocated by his Ministers -of whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
must have been on such an occasion the chief. It is possible that the vivacity of 
the Due de Gram out’s imagination, of which T have seen many instances, led 
him to give two diltcrcnt accounts of the same occurrence; hut one cannot fail to 
perceive how highly improbable it is that Gramont should voluntarily have declared 
himself responsible for the measure that brought so many disasters on Iiis country. 
I must further remark that I made a note of what Gramont said to me, and that 1 
was much more interested in the matter than Lord Malmesbury. 

t It is strange how things repeat themselves. At the end of the Italian War in 
1800, I went to Vienna, where I met Count Jluol. lie too was in excellent spirits. 
‘What would you have me do? ’ he said, * I was against war, but if all our generals 
Bay that wc are invincible, how can 1 prevent them from saying ho?’ I must do 
Count liuol the justice of admitting that the Italian War would not have taken 
place had hw views been followed; nor was he unfavourable to the Prussian 
Ministry of the new era which succeeded that of Man ton If el ; on the contrary, his 
policy towards it was very conciliatory. 
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Prince Napoleon, who never forgave me his 
(h'convcnuc matrimonialc in Dresden, although I was 
perfectly innocent of it, published an article in the 
Revue des Deux Months in 1878, in which he tried to 
prove that I was not an esprit serieux by reminding 
his readers that I jokingly proposed to the French 
Government before the declaration of war to make a 
prisoner of the Prince of Hohenzollern. The following 
are the facts of the ease : 

The Emperor Napoleon had up to the last an 
implicit belief in the help of Kussia, and he also 
indulged in the illusion, of which it was impossible to 
disabuse him, that South Germany would not take 
part in the war. How strenuously I endeavoured to 
cure him of this notion is proved by a report published 
in an English Blue Book, which was sent to his 
Government by Lord Bloomfield, then English Am¬ 
bassador at Vienna. It was at that time that 1 wrote 
these lines to Prince Metternich on a scrap of paper : 

‘Grainont veut-il ma recette ? La voici: ne pas 
s’ attaquor au Koi de Prus.se, traitor la question on 
question ospagnole, et si il Madrid on ne tient pas 
compte des reclamations et envoie la flotille qui doit 
prendre le Prince do Hohenzollern dans un port de 
la mer du Nord, faii'e sortir un escadre de Brest ou de 
Cherbourg pour 1’empoigncr. Si la Prusse se fache 
pour cela, elle aura de la peine a faire marcher le Midi; 
si au contraire vous vous attaquez a elle, le Midi lui 
appartient.’ 

Prince Metternieh showed these lines to the Due 
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de Gramont, who replied : ‘ M. do Beust 111 ’envoic uno 
tjcbne d’opera eomique.’ 

We must bear in mind that these lines were 
neither in a despatch nor a left re diplomatique cou- 
Jidentielle, but merely a note on a loose sheet of 
paper; therefore such expressions as ‘empoigner’ 
must not bo taken literally. But the idea was, as I 
then thought, and still think, perfectly sound. Emile 
Ollivier, to whom I spoke 011 the subject when he paid 
me a visit, was of a different opinion, and maintained 
that my suggestion would have involved Spain in the 
war. But the answer to this is that so decided an 
attitude on the part of Frances, culminating in a naval 
demonstration, would have made it as difficult for 
Spain to reply with a declaration of war, as for 
Prussia to call the German nation to arms because of 
a Franco-Spanish dispute concerning the private 
affairs of a Prince who did not even belong to the 
reigning dynasty. The danger of war would then 
have become so obvious, that it is certain strenu¬ 
ous attempts at mediation would have been made 
in all quarters. 

The historian Henri Martin was fully justified in 
saying at the farewell dinner given to me by the 
Association Lit tv mire fnternatioualc. in 1882: ‘Ayant 
consul to tous les documents rolatifs a I’epoque, jo tiens 
it constater quo, si on 1870 on avait suivi les eonseils 
du Comte de Beust, tous nos desastres nous oussont 
<5te epargnes.’ 

Perhaps we shall never ascertain the real origin 
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of the declaration of war which was so fatal to 
France. The Italian Ambassador in Paris, Chevalier 
Nigra, one of the best authorities on the events of 
those days, told me that he was at St. Cloud on the 
1 4th of July, and that Napoleon showed him a 
message to be sent on the following day to the 
Corps Legislatif whose tenour was absolutely pacific. 
Yet the following day brought the declaration of 
war. This unexpected turn of affairs is uxplaiued by 
the news of the insult offered to the French Am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedctti, at Ems, by the refusal of 
an audience. But France has always asserted that 
the telegram containing that news was a trap laid by 
Count Bismarck, into which the French were only 
too eager to fall. According to what J heard in 
Paris, which agrees with what the Emperor of 
Germany told me himself at Gastein in 1871, 
Count Benedetti was not insulted; he was at the 
station when the King was leaving, while if he had 
been insulted he would certainly have remained at 
home ; the despatch announcing the alleged insult 
was not sent by him, but from Munich and Stutt¬ 
gart ; and the French Cabinet fell into the wildest 
state of excitement, and allowed others to follow its 
example, without making enquiries of Benedetti as to the 
truth of the rumour. Finally, (this may seem almost 
to transcend all belief, but my investigations place 
the matter beyond a doubt) I was assured that 
the French Cabinet had no secret design, but acted in 
perfect good faith and with unexampled precipitation. 
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1870 

UIICOLLECTIONS OP 1X70 IN 1K73.—TTllEliS AND CltAMONT. 

Thk reader nuiy remember that as soon as the 
Government of National Defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made a tour in Europe to induce the Govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers to take the part of his 
afflicted country. After having been in Loudon, and 
before proceeding to St Petersburg, he visited Vienna, 
to which city he returned on his way from the 
Russian capital to Florence. 

M. Thiers was not personally unknown to me. J 
had been introduced to him as Secretary of Legation 
to the Saxon Embassy by Count Walevvski in 1839, 
on which occasion, as I vividly remember, I heard 
this witty and acute partisan of political progress 
expressing the most retrograde views on political 
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economy. It is well known that he remained to the 
day of his death an inveterate enemy of Free Trade; 
and Michel Chevalier told me in London that it was 
this hostility to Free Trade that brought about his fall 
on the 24th of May 1873, when the group of Free 
Traders voted in a body against him. In 1839 I heard 
him maintain quite seriously that railways were the 
most useless things in the world. 

Thirty years had elapsed since then, and I 
naturally remembered him better than he did me. 
Our meeting at Vienna, however, resulted in a real 
friendship. I saw him later on when I was staying at 
Paris and Versailles on my way to London, and he 
showed me every possible courtesy. I had the more 
reason to regret his death, as on being removed from 
London to Paris ] would in all probability, if he had 
lived till then, have found him President for the 
second time of the French"liepublic. 

It was very natural that as I was unable in 1870 
to hold out to him any prospect of material assistance, 
1 was all the more desirous of <ji vin<r him a cordial 
reception. He accepted with touching gratitude the 
only assistance which T could offer him, and which I 
honestly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to obtain : 
the collective mediation of the Neutral Powers. On 
one point he agreed with the sovereign to whom he 
was so greatly opposed—that salvation would come 
from Russia. Even on his return frpm St Petersburg 
he was not cured of this idea. He had a most 
flattering reception from the Czar as well as from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, but he was only too quickly 
disenchanted by the publication of the agreement 
concluded a long time previously between Count 
Bismarck and Prince Gortscliakoif on the subject of 
the Treaty of Paris. On his second visit to Vienna, 
he dined with ino, and as we entered into more 
intimate conversation after dinner, I said to him: 
* M. Thiers, vous allez a Florence ; on aura pour vous 
des belles parities, mais rien de plus, je vous en 
previous ; ’ to which Thiers gave the charming answer : 
‘ Oh, je no suis pas gate.’ 

Thiers bore his full share of the ingratitude in¬ 
herent in human nature in general, and in the present 
age in particular. It was he who saved Belfort to 
France, and obtained the early evacuation of French 
territory. Though the country yearned for peace, 
the negotiation of the preliminaries was a difficult and 
painful task. Thiers lias never been sufficiently 
thanked lor having undertaken and completed that 
task .as he did ; and my interviews with Prince 
Bismarck at Gastein in 1871 confirmed me in the 
opinion I long entertained, that it is not saying too 
much to declare that perhaps no one else could have 
succeeded in bringing the German Chancellor to 
reasonable terms in so short a time. ] have often 
heard people say that Thiers deceived the Monarchical 
majority of the Assembly, as it did not place him at 
the head of the State for the purpose of definitively 
installing a Republic; but they forget that it was 
only by promising the maintenance of the Republic 

VOT,. II 
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that Thiers could keep the moderate and prudent 
Republicans from the Commune. Ho remarked to 
me at Vienna: * Personollement j’aimerais mieux la 
Monarchic Anglaise, mais elle est impossible/ His 
saying: ‘ La Republique sera eouservatrice, ou elle 
ue sera pas/ has been only too fully realised. Not so 
his other saying: ‘ La Republique est la forme de 
gouvernement qui nous divise lc moins.’ 

His great misfortune was that he overrated his 
powers, and unwisely showed that he did so. The 
same was the case with Gambetta nine years later. 
He thought himself omnipotent in the Chamber, and 
showed that he thought so by the untimely introduc¬ 
tion of the sc rutin de lisle. I saw Thiers in February 
1873, three months before his fall. ‘ L’Assemblee/ 
lie said ‘ fait quelquefois mine d’etre reealeitrante, mais 
je n’ai qu’a faire ceci, and he raised his finger. Other 
people may have heard this who were more dangerous 
than I. In consequence of his exaggerated notions as 
to the extent of his power, Thiers made a decided 
blunder in not treating the vote of the 24th of May 
iu the manner prescribed by the Constitution, and in 
resigning, with the full conviction that the country could 
not do without him, instead of changing his Ministry. 
MaeMahon made a similar mistake in giving up the 
Presidency before the full term of seven years had 
expired, on the very insufficient ground that the 
Chamber would not adopt his views as to the command 
of the army. Had he remained in power, he might 
have been of the greatest use both to the army and to 
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the country, and might have mitigated many 
difficulties that have been full of peril to his successor. 

It would seem from what Thiers said to me 
in 1.873 that the Due de Gramont’s statements about 
promised Austrian help to France were not prompted 
by a desire of self-justification, but by hints from 
another quarter. Napoleon III died shortly after¬ 
wards at Chiselhurst, of the consequences of a serious 
and dangerous operation. But he only determined on 
undergoing this operation because he would probably 
soon have had to show himself in public on horseback. 
It is certain that a second retour de l' lie d ’Elbe was 
in preparation, and was to take place on the 20th of 
March. Great hopes were then entertained of a 
Napoleonic Restoration, as I saw during my occasional 
visits at Chiselhurst. Several times the Emperor 
Napoleon taxed my diplomatic abilities to the utmost 
with dangerous questions as to the position the Powers 
would assume in the eventuality of a restoration ; and 
more than once I hoard from Bonapartists the great 
argument of the ‘ Gouvernemcnt outilier,’ that is, of 
the government material trained in Imperial traditions 
which was still at the disposal of France. I was 
informed, but I cannot guarantee the truth of this 
information, that Gramont was induced to enter on 
his campaign against me in order to give a ground 
for the use, in any proclamation which the 
Imperialists might issue to the French nation, of 
the word 4 trahi,’ generally employed in French bul¬ 
letins as a justification of defeat. This made such an 
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impression upon me that I suspended my visits to 
Chiselhurst for more than a year, and only 
resumed them when some mutual friends intervened. 
Only a very strong reason could have induced me to 
act as I did, for it was not in my nature to avoid those 
who were deserted by fortune. Moreover, I had 
always preserved a faithful and grateful memory of 
the Empress Eugenie in the days of her splendour 
and power, and I found true pleasure in her conversa¬ 
tion, which showed much knowledge and esprit. It 
-is a great satisfaction to me to be able to express my 
opinion of a lady who has been constantly misrepre¬ 
sented. Those who, like myself, have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how deadly was the ennui of Chisel- 
hurst, could only praise the fortitude with which it 
was borne by one Avho has been repeatedly accused of 
frivolity and love of pleasure, and who Avas still 
remarkably beautiful. She never gave up her mourn¬ 
ing ; and although the members of the highest 
aristocracy would have considered it an honour to 
entertain her at their country houses, she never 
accepted any invitations but those of the Queen to 
Windsor. The future of her son was her constant and 
sole consideration. The Empress Eugenie has been 
accused of having had an important share in the 
war of 1870—whether Avith justice is very doubtful. 
I have been assured, not by her but by others, that 
she never called that war *ma guerre.’ One great 
mistake I fully remember, in which the Empress had 
a share after the war. The advice which I had 
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volunteered in order to facilitate a timely agreemeut 
with Italy on the basis of the evacuation of Rome— 
that nothing should be said about the occupation 
of Rome by the Italians, but that in return for 
the withdrawal of the French troops Italy should 
agree to the occupation of some places in the 
vicinity which were still under the Papal Adminis¬ 
tration—drew down strong expressions of indignation 
from her and others upon ‘ the heretic/ a cry in which 
even Ollivier joined in his book on the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

I became almost indulgent to Gramont when I 
read the statements of other * titnioim,' especially those 
of Count Chaudordy, who acted as delegate of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Tours. Ho says that 
at the Salzburg Interview in 1867 both Emperors 
agreed as to the necessity of war—which statement 
should be compared with my report of that interview.* 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

‘ Ce qui etait certain e’ost qu’elle (l’Autriche) etait 
tellement engagee de notre cote que son Gouverne- 
ruent ne pouvait pas se retourner de longtemps, ct qu’il 
a fallu une lettre directemeut adressee par le nouvel 
Empereur d’Allemagne apres sa consecration, helas! 
ici-mcme, a Versailles, pour facil iter au Gouvernement 
autrichien sa reconciliation avec la Prusse; ct en cela 
Monsieur de Bismarck a etc encore une fois tres-habile, 
car il s'est attache completement de cette f'a^ori 
l’Empire austro-hongrois. On se sentait si bien 

See p. 36. 
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engage vis-a-vis de nous que, pour s’cxcuser, on nous 
disait alors du cAte de l’Autriehe que ces nouvelles 
relations nous aideruieut a obtenir de raeilleures 
conditions quand viendraient les negociations de 
paix,’ 

Then in a parenthesis : ‘ La stenographic est inter- 
rompue par ordre de M. le President.’ 

This interruption is perhaps to be regretted, as it 
would have been amusing to hear the further state¬ 
ments of M. le Comte de Chaudordy. 

The word ‘se retourner’ is very much used in French 
political language, and is applied to a politician who 
leaves one party for another. ‘ Nous lui avons laisse 
toute uue annee pour se retourner,’ said the Due de 
Broglie to me in 1873 after Thiers’ fall. Now, 
according to Count Chaudordy’s opinion, Austria 
found herself in this position, but took a long time in 
going over to the other side. Why '! Because she 
was too much bound to France. A letter addressed 
to the Emperor of Austria by the new Emperor of 
Germany after his ‘consecration’ at Versailles, was, 
says Count Chaudordy, therefore necessary. The 
term ‘ consecration ’ at Versailles can only mean the 
proclamation of the German empire, which took 
place at Versailles on the 18th of January 
1871. Thus up to the second half of January, after 
the battle of Sedan had been fought, and Napoleon 
III made prisoner; after Metz had fallen, and the 
preliminaries of peace were rapidly progressing— 
Austria found herself, without an Austrian soldier 
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having moved an inch, in the position of not being 
able to side with Germany because of her engage¬ 
ments with France ! But the best remains behind, for 
Count Chaudordv must have known, as all the papers 
could have told him, that already in December 1870 
the understanding between Austria and Germany had 
been completed in optimal format, by virtue of the 
despatch sent by Prince Bismarck to Count 
Sclnveinitz at Vienna, and of the corresponding 
despatch addressed by me to Count Wimpffen at 
Berlin. And I need scarcely assure the reader 
that Austria never gave so ridiculous an explana¬ 
tion as that stated by Count Chaudordv, that 
her agreement with Germany would enable her 
to procure more favourable conditions of peace for 
France. 

If, on reading the protocols of that Committee of 
Enquiry, one is amazed at the incredible, frivolity of 
many of the witnesses, one cannot on the other hand 
admire the: questions put by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is unintelligible why Count Darii, for in¬ 
stance, who had been Minister of Foreign A flairs, did not 
ask the Due do Gramont point-blank : ‘ Dites-nous, y 
avait-il, oui ou non, un traite d’allianee avee 1’Autriehe '(' 
It has never happened in history that two Powers 
should join in making war without previously con¬ 
cluding a Treaty and a military agreement; and it 
is scarcely possible to allege a case where, without 
such a previous agreement, one party informs the 
other that it is about to enter on a war, and that it 
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expects the military assistance of the other—especially 
when the war is an aggressive one. 

I am, I repeat it, convinced that Gramont wrote 
in good faith; but I am equally convinced that he 
was not clear as to the difference between our attitude 
before and after the declaration of’war; and how little 
he thought at the time of the alleged views of Prince 
Mettcrnich and Count Vitzthuin, is proved by the 
words 1 have above quoted : ‘ Est ce qu’on s’allie k 
un battu ? ’ 

An important point in the consideration of this 
question is the attitude we assumed towards Paris after 
the declaration of war. When the war was over it 
was easy to say what should have been done; but 
when the war broke out, who could have prophesied 
its issue ? I was doubly conscious of the heavy 
responsibility resting upon me, as I was a foreigner 
summoned to Austria by the Emperor. I cannot 
say how many sleepless nights this cost me. Had I 
been an adventurer, my game would have been easy 
enough. I only had to ask for (500,000,000 francs 
from Paris, which 1 would have obtained without 
difficulty, and then to begin war, first suspending the 
Constitution and the freedom of the press. This 
could easily have been .done, and even Hungary would 
not have been in my way, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. If victorious, I would have been praised to 
the skies; if defeated, I could easily have left the 
country. 1 may say that every step I took was 
carefully weighed, and regulated according to eircurn- 
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stances. The result of my policy for Austria- 
Hungary has been the cordial friendship of Germany, 
and the just and sympathetic appreciation of France. 
Neither the Emperor nor the empire has been injured ; 
the loss has fallen on me alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

1870 

NEUTRALITY AND READINESS FOR WAR.-THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA.— 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

As soon as the declaration of war became known, 
sittings were held of the Cabinet Council, under the 
presidency of the Emperor. On such occasions the 
Council is called the Great Council of the Crown. 
Among those who took part in these sittings were 
the two Minister-Presidents, Count Potocki and 
Count Andrassy. The Archduke Albrecht was also 
at one of the sittings. Besides the declaration of 
neutrality, the placing of the army on a modified 
war-footing was decided upon, at a cost of over 
20,000,000 florins. The expenditure of this sum gave 
rise to many attacks upon me by the Hungarians. 
During the session of the Delegation held at Pesth 
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at the end of 1870, the Conservative Deputy 
Nermeny gave notice in Committee of an interpel¬ 
lation asking on what grounds the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had expended those twenty millions. 
I declared myself ready to answer in the Committee 
where German was spoken, but I at the same time 
requested that the Hungarian Minister-President 
should also be summoned. My opponents were some¬ 
what taken aback when I answered that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, but that the expenditure was resolved upon in a 
general Council of Ministers, in which the Minister- 
Presidents of both portions of the Empire took part. 
Moreover, the decree for a partial mobilisation was 
proposed, not by myself, but by Count Andrassy. 
In 1874, when I was Ambassador in London, the 
Deputy Zsedenyi (whose real name was Pfannen- 
sehuiidt) referred to the grant of the 20,000,000 
florins in a speech strongly condemning my policy, 
and fervently praising that of my successor. Count 
Andrassy politely answered that ho had no desire 
to be praised at tlic expense of his predecessor, whose 
policy he had simply continued. 

I was surprised at Count Andrassy’s proposal, 
but not unpleasantly so, for reasons to be developed 
in the next chapter. Its secret tendency could only 
be directed against Russia ; and possibly eventualities 
of a defensive nature, justifying the motion, were at 
that time not impossible. In those days, immediately 
after the declaration of war, it was considered likely 
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that the French would .advance into German territory; 
and Count Potocki, whoso vast Russian estates made 
him a competent judge of Russian affairs, asserted that 
if the French armies were victorious, Poland would 
certainly rise, and Russia would then be compelled 
to contemplate not only an occupation of the kingdom 
of Poland, hut also of Galicia. The eventuality of a 
war with Russia soon after assumed a definite shape 
when she arbitrarily withdrew from the Treaty of 
Paris. I shall return to this subject in its proper place. 

One of the fables convenues circulated in connec¬ 
tion with the events of the year 1870, is the story 
that Austria was prevented from going to war by 
Russia. Such an intervention never took place, and 
in the Viennese Archives there is not a trace of any 
evidence of Russian threats or warnings. J. will not 
deny that Russia might have declared Avar against 
Austria had the latter taken the field against 
Germany. As Austria did not do so, 1 can fully 
understand Avhy Russia took great credit to herself 
with Germany for this supposed intervention; what 
is less intelligible is that Germany should have believed 
the story. Prince Bismarck certainly knew the real 
state of affairs ; but it was all-important to him at 
that period to be on good terms with Russia, and to 
make his relations Avith her popular in Germany; and 
this may explain the demonstrative manner in which 
the Emperor Alexander and his Government were 
thanked. 

The truth is that Russia found fault with the 
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Austrian preparations, purchases of horses, etc., and 
that the Emperor Alexander, even more than Prince 
Gortschakoff, expressed some annoyance to Count 
Chotek on the subject. Remembering the words I 
have quoted from Count Potocki, I could only see in 
Russia’s objections a further justification of the 
measures that had been taken. Nothing was said by 
Russia, however, of the war preparations being 
directed against Russia or Prussia ; her objections 
were partly founded on the necessity in which Russia 
would be placed of taking costly measures of defence 
against Poland, and partly on the consideration that 
the neutral powers would be far better qualified to 
mediate at the right moment between the belligerents 
if they were not armed. ‘ Le moment viendra,’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Count Chotek, ‘011 la grande 
Europe interviondra sans cocarde.’ I reminded the 
Russian Chancellor of these words two mouths later, 
when T wrote to Count Chotek : ‘ Le moment 
d’intervenir est peut etre venu, et on offet je ne vois 
pas de cocarde, mais je ne vois pas non plus d’Europe.’ 
The expression : ‘ Je ne vois plus d’Europe,’ is also 
to be found in a despatch published in the Red Book 
for 1870, and it had for a time the honour of passing 
into a proverb. I remember later on, when I was 
again Ambassador, somebody said to me during the 
Dulcigno affair: * ‘ Coniine vous avez raison de dire 
que vous ne voyez plus d’Europe!’ To which I re- 

* Another happy boil wot was wade by Oount Kcust on this occasion. Someone 
asked him how matters were progressing in the Dulcigno question. * Dulcigno ! * 
was his reply : * Dolce-gno far iiieute.' 
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plied: * Mais oui, je la vois, mais dans quel deshabilldl' 
The attitude of the neutral Powers during the 
Franco-German War proved that I was right. 
Austria-Hungary was the only Power which sincerely 
and emphatically advocated a collective intervention 
of the Powers for the purpose of a peaceful mediation, 
and she was the only Power that neither sought nor 
obtained any advantage from the war. Italy profited 
by the misfortunes of France, to whom she owed her 
existence, by seizing on Rome; Russia withdrew 
from her obligations under the Treaty of Paris in 
direct violation of the law of nations; England sold 
arms and ammunition to the belligerents. I may 
mention in this place a circumstance which is little 
known. Confidential negotiations were opened for 
the purpose of placing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
whose ancestors had reigned over Lorraine, on the 
throne of Alsace-Lorraine. The proposal was de¬ 
cisively rejected. 

At first certain attempts were made to bring 
about an intervention of the neutral Powers, but 
neither St Petersburg nor Florence had any serious 
intention of interfering, and England was induced to 
be equally passive by a mission from Minghctti to 
Gladstone. The result was the English proposal 
contained in a letter addressed by Lord Granville to 
Count Apponyi on the 17th of August, 1870—the 
so-called ‘ ligue des neutres,’ which merely consisted 
of a declaration on the part of the neutral Powers 
that each intended to maintain its neutrality, and 
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would inform the others should it cease to be neutral. 
Russia and Italy immediately accepted this arrange¬ 
ment, which they themselves had suggested, and then 
nothing remained for us to do but to join them. 

As an explanation of the lukewarm spirit in which 
the question of mediation was treated, it has been 
alleged that the amazing rapidity of the German 
victories virtually decided the war. On this point I 
wrote as follows to Count Chotek :— 

‘Quelque prodigieux qu’aient ete les succes rem- 
portds par les armes de la Prusse et celles dc scs allies, 
il y a toujours unc France vis-a-vis de rAllomagnc. 
Sans doute il est peu probable quo les Frangais 
parviennent a mettre cn eampagne des forces capables 
de tenir teto aux armees allemandes, mais taut quo 
cellcs-ei ne seront pas parvcnues a roduire deux places 
de premier ordre comme Paris et Metz, l’on ne saurait 
dire quo la guerre a cessd. Il reste deux parties 
eontendautes cntre lesquelles I’aetion mediatrice et 
moderatriee de 1’Europc a toute facultc do s’exercer. 

‘ Je maintiens ce quo j’ai dit dans une de mes 
depeclies au Comte Apponyi: cc u’cst jias seulement 
a mitiger les exigences du vainquour quo devraient 
tendre les efforts combines des Puissances; c’est 
encore a adoucir l’amertume des sentiments qui doivent 
aceabler lo vaincu, et a faeiliter a un peuple si cruelle- 
ment eprouve et si delicat sur le point d’houneur les 
resolutions que lui impose la necessite. Je suis con- 
firmd dans cette opinion par ce que m’a ecrit recemment 
le Prince de Metternich, qui pense que les conditions 
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qu’on dictera k la France, si dures qu’elles puissent 
etre, seraient bicn plus facilement consenties si elles 
lui dtaient recommandees par la voix unanime des 
Puissances impartialos quo si ellc avait sirnplement h, 
subir la loi du vainqueur. Un tdldgrame que j’ai regu 
ces jours-ci do Tours vient dgalement a l’appui de cette 
manicrc de.’ 

* Les avantages d’une action collective de l’Europe 
neutre me paraissent done hors de doute, et dussd-je 
prdcher dans le desert, je ne me lasserai pas de les 
faire ressortir.’ 

The German historians who arc so fond of making 
out that Bismarck’s ‘ iron hand ’ prevented European 
intervention, forgot to add that this was after all 
a very easy task. The ‘ iron hand ’ putting down the 
intervention of the neutral Powers, is as much a 
fiction as the arm of Russia deterring Austria from 
going to war. I do not deny that if the Neutral 
Powers had really intended to intervene* effectually,- 
they would have felt the ‘iron hand;’but as events 
turned out, Bismarck had ample time to occupy 
himself with more pressing affairs than the subjection 
of the neutral Powers. The facts above stated show 
why their attitude was so harmless. It would be 
more difficult to say whether their collective inter¬ 
vention would have been successful and advantageous 
to the true interests of Europe. There were moments 
after the battle bf Sedan when the authorities at the 
German head-quarters entertained grave apprehen¬ 
sions, not of the final issue .of the war, but of the 
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farther sacrifices it would entail. Even Prince 
Bismarck himself told me at the time of our interview 
at Gastein that the prolongation of the siege of Paris 
would have been very doubtful had Metz held out 
another fortnight. It cannot be denied that a fairly 
successful intervention of the neutral Powers would 
not only have made the victors more moderate in 
their demands, but would have convinced the 
vanquished of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle, and have placed Europe in a much more 
dignified position after the war was over. The 
overwhelming predominance of a single member of 
the European family of States has never been 
considered a blessing. The genius, wisdom, and 
moderation of the Emperor William and his 
Chancellor avoided the fatal course pursued by 
Napoleon I, and the German empire has hitherto 
justified its claims to be considered an empire of 
peace. But. the future is dark, however reassuring 
may be the guarantees afforded by those who .now 
have the direction of German affairs; and it would 
have been a great security for Germany herself and 
for the peace of Europe, if the neutral Powers had 
bound themselves not only to prevent excessive 
demands on the part of Germany, but also not to 
participate either actively or passively in any RrcneTi 
enterprise of revenge. 

It will not be denied that considerations of 
humanity formed an important clement in this ques¬ 
tion. Had the neutral Po\vers intervened, much 
von. iv* , . o 
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blood would have been saved, and the losses inflicted 
by the war on industry and commerce—from which 
Germany has suffered more than France, notwith¬ 
standing the milliards—would have been considerably 
reduced. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

1870 

OTHER KVBNTd OF THE YEAR 1^70. -DECLARATION* OF THE INFALLI¬ 
BILITY OF THE POPE, AND OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE CONCORDAT. 

In 1870 1 was obliged to give up my annua] visit to 
Gastein. The Emperor thought 1 had better not 
leave Vienna; and the incessant excitement of that 
time might have made the Gastein cure more injuri¬ 
ous to me than its omission. Hut the Emperor did 
me the honour of assigning apartments for my use in 
the ‘ Stockel-JSchlosscrhen,’ situated in the Selionbruim 
Park, where 1 passed my nights. Every morning I 
went up to Vienna, chiefly on horseback. Avoiding 
the noisy ‘ Mariahilfor Vorstadt,’ I proceeded through 
the 4 Schmolz,’ the quiet 4 Joscfstadt,’ and the 
‘Glacis,’ which at that date had not yet been built 
over. It became a tradition to assign the 4 Stoekel- 
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Schlosschen* to my successors, which was much to 
thoir advantage. For mo that Imperial building was 
full of reminiscences. The Saxon Royal Family 
inhabited it in 1866, and it was there that I took my 
leave of the King. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Hanoverian Royal Family. 

I have said that the year 1870 was one of inces¬ 
sant excitement. It was so to me from beginning to 
end. First came the split in the cis-Leitlian 
Ministry, and the battles I consequently had to fight 
in the Reiehsrath ; then the resignation of the Hasncr 
Ministry, and the painful birth and abortive policy of 
the Potooki Ministry ; then the proclamation of 
Papal Infallibility, the invasion of Rome by tho 
Italians, the violation of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, and finally, the Franco-German War. The 
disastrous complications that took place beyond 
our frontiers were not indeed in any way brought 
about by the Imperial Government, and it could 
not therefore feel the weight of any responsibility 
for their origin. But the same could not be said 
of the possible consequences of these events. It 
was almost a miracle that my by no means robust 
constitution bore up for a whole year against daily 
and hourly agitation. 

In former chapters I have entered into details 
on the question of the Concordat and the position 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards tlm (Ecumenical 
Council. Two events happened in this year wliicli 
were intimately connected with each other—the 
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proclamation of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility and 
the declaration by the Cabinet of Vienna of the 
invalidity of the Concordat. Minute and exhaustive 
despatches on both subjects were submitted to the 
Delegations which met at Pesth in 1870. It so 
happened that this session of the Delegations— the 
least quiet session in which ] took part—was held at 
a time when I was still pursued by the very undeserved, 
but no less profound, rancour of the Constitutional 
Party. This produced the curious result that the 
despatches which maintained against the Papal See the 
views and policy of the ‘ Burgerministerium ’ received 
scarcely any mark of approval from those members of 
the Delegations who belonged to the Constitutional 
Party ; nay, even more, that their leader, Dr Herltst, 
became the ally and champion of the ultra-clerical 
Monsignor Greuter. The latter made a passionate 
speech appealing to the discontent of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and gaining their applause, which 
hitherto he had never succeeded in doing. Referring 
to the Red-Rook, he said that he was reminded by it 
of the will of a Swedish ‘ General,’ who remarked to 
his son, ‘ You do not know with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ I replied at once as follows: 

4 The honourable Deputy has expressed his opinion 
with great openness, beginning his speech with a 
saying which is indeed historical, hut, so far as I 
know r , wras uttered bv a Swedish Chaucellor. His 
words were indeed striking: but in Oxensticrna’s 
time people governed much and talked little. 
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Were he alive now, he would perhaps express 
himself in a different manner.’ In spite of the un¬ 
favourable, nay, almost hostile temper of the 
Chamber, this reply was received with much laughter. 
Of course, Monsignor Greuter’s attacks were levelled 
chiefly against my conduct with regard to the Con¬ 
cordat. But it is remarkable that he ended by 
saying that the abolition of the Concordat was not to 
be regretted, and that it was a ‘ felix culpa.’ Perhaps 
his words were not to be taken quite literally; but I 
cannot help mentioning on this occasion that eminent 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church with whom I 
happened to converse on the subject, declared them¬ 
selves opposed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, to 
the conclusion of Concordats. One of these was the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, who was 
shot during the summer as a hostage. As the two 
others are still living, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to give their names. They did not belong to the 
Austrian Episcopate. 

I will now sav a few words as to the (Ecumenical 

V 

Council. 

In a former chapter I have explained the attitude 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards the Council. 
This attitude was taken up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in concurrence with the Ministers of both 
portions of the empire. However much the Govern¬ 
ment may have had cause to look with anxiety to 
the decisions of the Council, it was of opinion that 
any precipitate intervention would be unadvisable, 
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especially as it was expected that there would be a 
strong minority, including eminent members of the 
Austrian as well as of the German Episcopacy, 
which would only lose in public esteem if it 
appeared to be supported by the various Govern¬ 
ments. But our Cabinet did not on this account 
refrain from entering into communication with that 
minority, thus removing every doubt as to its 
eventual attitude towards the decisions of the 
Council, without prejudice to the respect and venera¬ 
tion due to the Holy See. Before the Council began, 
I wrote to the Ambassador, Count Trauttmanusdorff, 
on the 21st of October 1869 as follows: 

‘Touten manifestant unc sympathic bienveillante 
pour faction favorable que lo Concile pout exercer 
afin do fortifier et de ddvelopper les sentiments 
religious ehez les nations catholiques, Votre Excel¬ 
lence no devra laisser s’dlever aueun doute sur la 
forme resolution du Gouvurnement Imperial et Royal 
de maintenir la liguo de demarcation qu’il a trace entre 
les droits do l’Ktat et ceux de I’&glise, et de sc con- 
former invariablement it l’esprit de la legislation 
aetuellcmcnt en vigucur.’ 

Count TrauttmannsdortF had expressed the hope 
‘ that the majority, in order to avoid decisions “ per 
majora,” would proceed with such moderation as 
would allow the minority to agree with them.’ I was 
unable to share this view; and foreseeing that the 
majority would be aggressive, I wrote: ‘Under all 
the circumstances, the praiseworthy attitude of the 
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minority would not be of value unless it not only 
showed the Governments and populations at home 
that it shared their views, but also made up its 
mind to prevent dangerous decisions on the part 
of the Council, and to make some decided manifesta¬ 
tion in case of defeat. Otherwise, the Opposition will 
do but little service to the views it represents, and 
will not attain the object of producing a salutary im¬ 
pression. I cannot sufficiently urge your Excellency 
to lay stress on this last consideration in your con¬ 
versations with the members of the minority.’ What 
eventually happened is well known. A demonstrative 
manifestation would not have been uecessary to pre¬ 
vent decisions unwelcome to the minority; it would 
have been enough for the minority to vote against 
them, as the decision of the majority would not have 
sufficed, But to our deep regret we perceived that 
the leaders of the Opposition, Cardinals Bauscher and 
Schwarzeubcrg, Archbishop flaynaid and Bishop 
Strossmayer, as well as the other members of the 
minority, preferred to abstain from voting, thus en¬ 
abling the decision to be unanimous. We addressed 
our warnings, not only to the minority, but also to 
the lloly See itself, as may be seen from the despatch 
to Count Trauttinaunsdorff of the JLOtli of February 
1870. 

I have a special reason for alluding to those 
proceedings of our Cabinet. Attempts have been 
made to explain the declaration of the invalidity of 
the Concordat, which was the consequence of the 
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proclamation of Papal Infallibility, by momentary 
difficulties and inspirations of internal policy; and it 
was believed that the Potoeki Ministry wished to gain 
popularity by this bold step. The characters of the 
Ministers in question suffice to refute this charge. 
In a former passage I stated how difficult it was for 
Count Potoeki to affix his name to the ecclesiastical 
laws. lie did so with patriotic self-sacrifice, seeing 
that it was imperative; but no one will believe that 
he was capable of adopting, merely from political 
motives, a measure of such vital importance to the 
Church as the abolition of the Concordat. Nor must 
wo forget that the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction, Dr von Stremayr, whose religious views 
were not quite the same as Potocki’s, though he was 
equally conscientious, made the question a subject of 
deep study, and that it was in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations he submitted to the Council of Ministers 
that the Emperor gave his consent to the measure. It 
will be seen that after what had happened, the 
Roman Curia could not have been taken by surprise 
by the declaration of the invalidity of the Concordat 
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1870 

CONTINUATION.-TWO UNTOWARD EVENTS.—THE OCCUPATION OF ROHR, 

AND THE VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

If 1 say * untoward events/ I only use this expression 
because both of the measures to which I refer pro¬ 
duced on the whole a by no means agreeable surprise, 
as is usually the ease when arbitrary measures are 
taken, whatever may be the current of public opinion 
at the time. I myself was not surprised by them ; in¬ 
deed I may say that I can claim the merit of having 
foreseen their probability, and of having left nothing 
undone that could have directed what was inevitable 
into more regular and less violent channels. In a 
former chapter I gave details as to what had been 
done in this respect many years previously with regard 
to the Treaty of Paris and the occupation of Rome. 
I will here briefly allude to the policy of Austria on 

this subject. 
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It was easy to foresee that after the Franeo-Gcrman 
War broke out, the safety and independence of the 
Papal Government, which was protected by the 
French garrison, would bo endangered, even if France 
should be victorious. In view of the invasion already 
attempted by Garibaldi at Mentana, which was only 
frustrated by the timely intervention of the French 
troops, it was certain that a similar attempt would be 
repeated with greater energy, and that this would 
necessitate an increase of the French garrison. Of 
course, after the French disasters, things became 
much worse. A timely agreement of France with 
Italy on the one hand, and with Home on the other, 
might have led to a compromise, under which Italy 
might have occupied several places in the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome. Only in this 
way would the Papal troops have been strong enough 
to keep Rome ; and if Italy had been true to her en¬ 
gagements, a basis might have been gained for an 
understanding between Rome and Florence. But iny 
suggestions to this effect were badly received in Paris, 
where people suspected me because I was a Protestant. 
Thus nothing was done beyond an ineffectual renewal 
of the September Convention, after Austria had with¬ 
drawn from the affair in consequence of the attitude 
of the French Government. 

After the occupation of Rome, the Ministry, and 
I in particular, received countless applications from 
Catholic societies, which, as was to be expected, wero 
strongly supported by Monsignor Grcuter. I had 
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a powerful weapon ready against all reproaches ad¬ 
dressed to the Government on account of its passive 
attitude—namely, the precedent of the annexation of 
a large portion of the Papal States in 18G0, against 
which Austria did not protest, although the oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention was far more favourable than 
in 1870. 

My conduct was more appreciated in Rome than 
in Vienna, incredible as this may seem. I said in the 
speech I then made: * In Rome, where a much 
sounder view of politics has always been taken than 
by her would-be defenders in Austria, this idea (the 
partial occupation of Papal territory) was much more 
favourably received than in Vienna, and the Govern¬ 
ment has been more favourably judged, as is proved 

bv all the communications I have received on the 
%> 

subject up to the most recent date.’ 

It will be seen from the Red Rook of 1870 (report 
of the Charge d’Aflhires Chevalier von Palomba), 
how much Rome appreciated my policy, as Cardinal 
Antonelli requested the representative of Austria 
* to give Count Roust his sincerest thanks.’ Al¬ 
though we refused to come forward with a protest 
or manifesto which it would have been impossible to 
follow up, and which, without material assistance, would 
not only have been ineffectual, but would also have 
diminished the weight of our influence in Florence, 
we were all the more desirous of using our influence 
after the occupation in favour of the Pope, and in 
this we were successful. How much, on the other" 
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hand, the attitude and language of the Cabinet 
of Vienna were appreciated in Florence, may be 
gathered from the despatch of Signor Visconti-Venosta 
to Signor Mingliotti, Ambassador in Vienna, dated 
21st September, 1870 (Rod Book No. 150), a docu¬ 
ment worthy of perusal even at the present day. As 
an illustration of tempora mntautur I may state 
that fifteen years later the Cabinet of Vienna de¬ 
clined to receive the envoy selected by the United 
States, because in 1870 he had expressed as much 
indignation at the occupation of Rome as Austria 
herself. 

We now come to the second 'untoward event’: 
Russia’s arbitrary violation of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris limiting her power in the Black Sea. 
In a former chapter I have shown how I always 
considered that the idea of the Paris Congress to 
neutralise the Black Sea was a complete mistake, the 
only tangible result of it being that national feeling in 
Russia was deeply wounded by such an unnatural 
restriction of the power of an empire of 80,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that it was therefore quite untenable for 
any lengthened period. It was easy to foresee that the 
only way to prevent a collision on this question was to 
revise the Treaty of Paris. Three years previously I 
had proposed such a revision with the double object of 
abolishing the restriction on Russia, and of admitting 
a European control over the internal affairs of Turkey. 
When Russia made her famous declaration in IS70, tho 
Cabinet of St Petersburg appeared highly surprised 
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and taken aback on finding the strongest opposition in 
the very quarter from wliieh had emanated the . 
suggestion of a revision of the Treaty. This could 
only have becu by an intentional disregard of the fact 
that my initiative had the object of bringing about 
the modification in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, while Russia broke that law by a one-sided, 
arbitrary and illegal proceeding. Nor was the 
Cabinet of Vienna alone in its severe condemnation of 
this step; the reply of the English Cabinet was 
in a similar sense. But the first despatch which 
expressed Lord Granville’s opinion on the subject was 
soon followed by a second, which was, it is true, also 
signed with the name of Granville, but which breathed 
the spirit of Gladstone. More than ever did my 
words come true : ‘ Jo ne vois plus d’Europe.’ Where 
else could Europe have been found than in England 
and in Austria? In Prussia, which had been gained 
in advance ; or in Italy, who was at that moment loss 
inclined than ever to uphold the principle of European 
control ; or in France, who was sinking under the 
burthen of an unequal contest? I think it was 
greatly to Austria’s honour that she sternly and 
persistently reprobated the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty. Others may some day have greater cause 
than ourselves to regret that our protest was not 
supported. In a recent historical work, Jiiger’s 
History of the Franco-German War, I road the 
following passage, which is evidently intended ■ 
to annihilate me: ‘ Only a very narrow-minded 
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politician could wonder that Russia seized that 
moment for breaking the Treaty - .’ The historian 
probably did not contemplate the application of that 
principle to Alsace. 

Even at the present moment I do not regret the 
somewhat harsh tone of my despatch to Count 
Chotek on this subject.* If it gave offence at St 
Petersburg, the displeasure of Russia was not vented 
on Austria, but on myself. My successor, who 
thought 1 had not acted with suflieient energy, was 
overwhelmed with honours and praises at St Peters¬ 
burg, while 1 was punished in London by the demon¬ 
strative rudeness of the Czar, who explained his 
conduct to his brother-in-law, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by saying that 1 was the ‘ deadliest enemy of 
Russia.’ My conscience is at peace. But it is 
possible those words originated in other less known 
circumstances. 

In a former chapter I have shown that the 
gratitude shown by Germany to Russia after the 
war was little deserved. She had more reason to 
be grateful to England. Instead of sending to 
Versailles Lord Odo Russell, a great friend and ally 
of Prince Bismarck, the English Government could 
and ought to have commissioned a stiff Englishman to 
ask point-blank whether the Prussian Government 
approved of the step taken by Russia or not, and 
whether Prussia would or would not join in collective 
steps against that measure, on the understanding that 

* See Appendix B. 
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if the answer were in the affirmative, Prussia (the 
German empire was not yet formed) would join Eng¬ 
land and Austria-Hungary in a decided protest, and 
that if it were in the negative, England would regard 
Prussia as an enemy, and would treat her as an ally 
of Russia. In such a case Austria-Hungary would 
have joined England ; indeed in any measure directed 
against Russia, she was certain of the support of 
Austrians and Hungarians alike. 

We must not forget in what manner the decisive 
events of that year succeeded each other. During 
the interviews at Euis which preceded the war, 
Russia secured the consent of Prussia to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris which was to he effected after 
the war. Rut Prince Gortschakoff, who probably 
know boiler than others by what means Prince 
Bismarck managed to conclude an arrangement with 
Benodetti after the war of 18GG on the subject of the 
rectification of the Saarbriicken frontier, thought it 
advisable to carryout his intention before the Franco- 
German War was over. The action of Russia thus 
coincided with the most critical period of the cam¬ 
paign ; and I am informed, on most trustworthy 
authority, that this greatly enraged Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Odo Russell happened to arrive just at that 
moment. If a more uncompromising envoy had 
been sent to Versailles, the Franco-German War 
might have taken a different turn; but it is more 
probable that Prince Bismarck, in his anger with 
Prince Gortschakoff, would have sided with the other 
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Powers. Ho would have had a ready pretext in 
Russia’s departure from the agreement she lmd made 
with him; the Russian Circular would then have 
become a dead letter, and the Treaty of Paris would 
have been maintained in its integrity. 

I suggested a similar idea (although after the first 
English Note) to Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, and I have been informed 
that his despatch on the subject has been published 
in the Blue Book. I have not been able to verify 
this statement, but I have no reason to doubt 
it, and it seems that at St Petersburg they were 
acquainted with the despatch. 

But Gladstone was then Premier, Lord Odo 
Russell was welcome at Versailles, and the dispute 
was (dosed hv the London Protocol, which gave the 
sanction of Europe to the act against which Europe 
had protested, and yet again asserted the principle 
that a treaty could only be altered with the con¬ 
currence of those who have concluded it. This is 
much as if a judicial tribunal were to declare theft a 
crime and yet to allow the thief to keep what ho bus 
stolen. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

1870 

THIS I1LACK SKA AN1) THE CZECHS.-CAl.lCIA.-KEACZKO. 

My answer to tlie Russian violation ol‘ tlio Treaty of 
Paris was most favourably received and strongly 
supported by the Viennese papers, and especially by 
the X MIC Frcie Pirssc. It appeared therefore all the 
more remarkable, and only to he explained by personal 
hostility, that the Delegations took no notice of it. 
Hut no—1 am mistaken : a North-llohemian Deputy, 
of whom it was said that his pronunciation must have 
reminded me of my native country, made the follow¬ 
ing remark, which must lia\e sounded strangely in an 
Austrian Representative Assembly: ‘What is the 
Hlfck Sea to us ? ’ 

The leaders of the Czech movement, however. 
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thought they had something to do with the Black 
Sea, but only for the purpose of declaring that Russia 
ought not to be disturbed in her possession of it 
This was one of the chief points of the then much 
talked of memorandum presented to me by Dr Rieger 
in the name of his party and of the Bohemian nation. 

Although I was compelled to tell the Bohemian 
nation that it would do well not to meddle with the 
affairs of Russia, especially at a time when that Power 
ami Austria were at variance, i was also obliged at 
the same time indirectly to request the Russian 
Government not to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. Count Apponyi, our Ambas¬ 
sador in London, on his return from Ems, where the 
Russo-Prussian consultations had taken place, was 
informed by the English Foreign Secretary that both 
Governments looked with suspicion and displeasure 
on the concessions which had been made to Galicia, 
and Lord Clarendon thought it necessary to warn the 
Austrian Government of this. I then wrote to 
Count Apponyi a despatch" which J.)r llcrbst after¬ 
wards strongly censured in the Delegation for ‘its 
interference in internal affairs,’ while the very object 
of the despatch was to prevent unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference by other Powers in our internal affairs. 

The year 1870 brought me several times into 
contact with Poland. The Commercial Chamber of 
Brody elected me as its member in the Galician Diet, 
but T could not take my seat, being detained by 


* Sec Avpi'mlix K. 
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events in Vienna. In tlic following year, ray position 
towards the Hohenwart Ministry made it again 
impossible for me to sit in the Diet, and in the year 
after that, when T was appointed Ambassador, I 
returned the mandate. 

Julian Klaezko, for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to the jferne des Deux Maudes and the author 
of the much-read work ‘ Los Deux Cluinceliers,’ 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, shortly 
before the Franco-German War broke out, as ‘Hof 
und Ministerial Hath.’ His talents and his works do 
not need any praise of mine, but f feel called upon to 
pay a tribute of sympathetic remembrance to his 
noble mind and conduct. 

Ho was elected member of the Galician Diet, and 
allowed himself to be carried awav bv his patriotic feel- 
ings to such an extent that he made a violent speech in 
favour of France which was totally at variance with 
his official position. This would have had very 
unpleasant, consequences for the Ministry and for me 
in particular, had Klaczko not hastened at once to 
send in his resignation. The letter in which he did 
this deserves to be inserted here : 


Viknnk, Srpteutbre 5, 1870. 

MoNsucn; u: Coxitf. ! —Oblige Olivers la France 
par vingt annees d’une hospitalite liberalemont ’ 
accordee, profondeinent penetre en outre de I’immense 
peril quo le triomphe definitif de la Prusse creerait 
& l’equilibre European et ii l’existencc m6me de 
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TAutriche, j’ai saisi Ja premiere occasion qui s’est 
presentee pour exprimer hautement cette conviction 
persormelle. 

Devant une asseinbleo polouaise j’ai fait appel 
4 nos ancieunes sympathies, qui a l’heure qu’il est me 
semblaient s’aecorder ontierement avec notro devoue- 
ment pour les interets de l’Empire Autricliien. En 
agissant ainsi, j’accomplissais un devoir quo ma 
conscience m’imposait, mais jo lie me faisais pas 
illusion sur la grave responsabilito personnelle que 
j’assumais comme fonctionnaire public, attache au 
Ministore de Votre Excellence. 

J’ai done rhonueuv de remettre ma demission aux 
mains de Votre Excellence, en La priant de vouloir 
bien etre iudukrente envers une conduite assurement 

O 

irreguliere, mais inspiree par des sentiments sine ores, 
et de ne point douter do la profoude gratitude et do 
1’affectueux respect quo jc portcrai toujours a l’hommc 
d’etat eminent dont il m’a etc donne d’appreeier le 
occur grand, bon et genereux. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur le Comte, avec le 
plus profond respect, de Votre Excellence, le tres- 
humble et tres-devoue serviteur 


Jl'LlAN Klaczko. 



CHAPTER XXX 


1870 

or II IIKLATJOVH WITH (1EHMAXY A FT lilt THE OUTHUKAK OF THE WAR. 

I had tlio opportunity of observing many curious 
phenomena during my involuntary stay at Vienna 
after Koniggriltz and N ikolsburg. Anions; these was 
the readiness, I miglit almost say, the indifference, 
with which Austria allowed herself to be expelled 
from the Herman Confederation. What was even 
more strange was that some actually regarded this 
expulsion as a fortunate event and a liberation from 
irksome bonds. The loss of the Venetian Provinces 
was almost more felt than that of the position in the 
Gorman body of States and Kingdoms which Austria 
had held for centuries, and which had given her 
so much power and honour. That such views 
should prevail in official circles will not be very 
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astonishing if one considers the tendency of the 
Federalists Ministry of those days, which was more 
inclined to the Slav than to the German clement ; 
but this only made it the more strange that the same 
views should have been held by the general public. 
I must confess that l never felt any illusion as to 
the great and dangerous consequences that might 
arise from the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
I knew Aery well that it was necessary to yield to 
the inevitable, but I was no less convinced that the 
privileged position of the German element in Austria 
—that its claim to tin: foremost place in the State and 
the Army both as regards language and administra¬ 
tion—was less justified by historical Austrian traditiou 
than by the rights and duties of Austria as the 
principal member of the body of German States; and 
that when those rights and duties ceased, the claim of 
the German element to supremacy in Austria ceased 
also. It was mere blindness and folly to cherish any 
illusions on this subject. An increasing rivalry 
between the Slav and the German element, which 
was numerically the weaker, now became inevitable. 

I think I have sufficiently proved that I did not under¬ 
rate the German element. T saved the Germans twice : 
once when Beleredi threw them over, and again when 
Hokenwart did so. The first time I was successful; 
the second 1 was dragged down myself. 1 have 
forgiven their ingratitude, but I regret that they 
paid little heed to my advice when it was of some 
weight, and that they hesitated to accept the logical 
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conclusion of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
The old dominant position was not to be preserved by 
merely ignoring tlie change that had taken place, nor 
by an acrimonious assertion of predominance; but it 
could have been, and could yet be preserved if the 
German element in Austria would perceive that its 
task does not consist only in self-defence, but that it 
must be, as in other non-German States, united within 
itself. Tt would be folly to demand or even to wish 
that the German should do in Austria what he docs 
elsewhere as an immigrant because it is the German 
who most easily becomes Anglicised in England, 
Americanised in America, and Frenchified, even after 
the war, in Fiance. On the contrary, it should he his 
endeavour, while retaining his individuality, to separate 
himself as little as possible from the Slavs, who, almost 
without exception, understand and speak German. 
The task requires effort, and self-control, but it is not 
Avithout a prospect of success. It is obvious that 
the Government must have a lame share in such 

n 

a task; and experience shows that if it intervenes 
too much, or too little, or on its own initiative, it only 
does harm. The alienation of the German element 
is a serious danger. It would be dangerous not 
only to the Austro-Hungarian empire, but also to the 
German Austrians themselves. With all due respect 
for the power and capacity of the German empire and 
of Prussia in particular, 1 am convinced that if the 
German Austrians Avere incorporated into Germany, 
they would soon look back with sorroAvful regret on 
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their happy past. Once, during a conversation on the 
, Prussian cultus in Austria, I took the liberty of saying to 
the Emperor: ‘I know a remedy that would be effectual 
if it were feasible ; if your Majesty were to send for two 
Prussian Provincial Presidents, four Prussian Govern¬ 
ment Presidents, twenty Prussian “ Landriithe,” and 
two hundred Prussian tax-gatherers, I would lay a 
wager that in three mouths everybody would implore 
you to restore the old regime.’ Yet the German 
frontier is nearer than the Russian, and events are 
stronger than men; while 011 the other hand a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the German 
empire were very reluctant to become its subjects. 

If my readers ask why the history of the war of 
1870 gives rise to these reflections, they will find an 
explanation in those that follow. 

Tin: more 1 had made up my mind as to the 
consequences of the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the more imperative did I 
find it to investigate the question whether there were 
yet means at hand to counteract these consequences. 
The only way of doing this would have been to exer¬ 
cise some influence on German affairs. 

After the construction of the German empire in 
1871, by which Southern was united to Northern 
Germany in one political organisation, Austrian inter¬ 
ference became impossible ; but up to that moment the 
position of affairs was such that Austrian interference 
would have been easy. Germany never took the 
Peace of Prague quite seriously; but its stipulations 
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were certainly so intended. If the relinquishment by 
Austria of any influence on the new formation of 
Germany is held to have meant that Austria gave up 
for all time the right of protest against future changes, 
this view is opposed to the fact that the Peace 
of Prague not only stipulated the withdrawal of 
Austria from Germany, but ratified the constitu-* 
tion of Southern Germany as an independent body. 
This provision, had it only related to Prussia and 
Southern Germany, could not have found room 
in a treaty between Austria and Prussia unless it 
was intended to offer a security to Austria and an 
eventual right of protest. Austria never relinquished 
that view, unassailable as it was from a legal stand¬ 
point, until the construction of the German empire 
deprived it of practical significance. In the South 
German States, especially in Wurteinborg and Hesse, 
a similar view was at times strongly expressed ; in ’ 
Havana it was thrown into the shade by the 
personal opinions of Prince Clovis Hoiienlohe ; but it 
is a not uninteresting circumstance that his successor, 
Count Pray, entered into correspondence with me on 
the subject shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Count Prav had been Ambassador in Vienna, and in 
our young days he was an intimate friend of mine at 
Gottingen: and his inquiry as to my opinion of the 
political situation was made rather as from one friend 
to another, than from the Bavarian Premier to the 
Austrian Chancellor. His inquiry and my reply 
both came too late to be of practical importance. 
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His letter was dated the 10th of July, mine the L4th. 
My answer was to the following effect: 1 Bavaria has 
excellent cards in her hand; if she plays them well, 
her voice may be decisive in Berlin and in Paris for 
the preservation of peace. The Treaties of 18(30 are 
defensive. If Bavaria will firmly declare at Berlin 
that should Prussia go to war against France merely 
because of the candidature for the Spanish Throne, 
Bavaria will not consider herself bound to take the 
field with the Prussian army ; and if she declares 
with equal firmness in Paris that an attack on 
German territory by France would compel Bavaria 
to take arms against her, the effect on both sides will 
soon be evident.’ 

This advice came too late, as the French declara¬ 
tion of war was issued on the lath duly. 

What 1 have said above will explain an idea which 
remained secret, but which occupied me for a time 
very seriously. I have reminded the reader that it 
was expected when the war broke out that France 
would advance in great strength, and that she might 
possibly proceed as far us Munich. The mobilisation 
advocated hj- Count Andrassy and accepted by the 
Council of Ministers was very welcome to me, as I 
have already stated, because of that possibility. If 
Austria should vigorously interfere to impose a limit 
on the French invasion, she might, regain her lost 
ascendency in Germany. Wo were bound by no 
engagements to France, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from placing ourselves between the com- 
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batants. A development of this idea will be found at 
the conclusion of the memorandum which I placed 
before the Emperor at the end of .December, and 
which I append to this chapter. 

When this memorandum was drawn up, the 
general current of feeling in Austria did not, it is 
true, run in the same channel, which was partly 
owing to a transient feeling of hostility to Prussia, 
particularly prevalent in military circles, where an 
idea was even entertained of availing ourselves of 
the then very diflicult position of the German Army 
in France. A Prussian General, who was on intimate 
terms with me, ashed me plainly' when we met for the 
first time after the war: ‘ Pray tell me how it hap¬ 
pened that you did not attack us?’ The answer to 
this question will be found in the memorandum which 
I drew up and placed before the Emperor, and which 
ran as follows 


Vienna, Dm-mber 25 , 1870 . 

At the moment when a reply must he sent to the 
Prussian despatch on the subject of the new forma¬ 
tion of Germany, it is essential to obtain a clear view 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

The peculiar state of Austrian public opinion is 
shown by the fact that the courteous and uuusually 
flattering language of the Prussian Government has 
met, not with a response, but with an almost frigid 
reception ; that after the necessity of an understanding, 
nay, of an alliance, with Prussia had been constantly 
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declared, wc arc now warned not to accept the 
proffered friendship; and finally, that after persistent 
rumours had been spread that the anti-Prussian Count 
Beust was the only obstacle to an agreement with 
Berlin, the public is now almost accusing the 
Chancellor of being in secret and criminal communica¬ 
tion with Prussia. 

Under the growth of this superficial and ephemeral 
opinion may be discovered some ideas which are more 
worthy of attention. 

v 

Sincere patriots think that Prussia (in which term 
I comprise North Germany), has not been a true 
friend, and will not be one in future; that, at this moment 
she is in a difficult, nay. a dangerous position ; that 
it is owing to that position that the Cabinet of Berlin 
uses such conciliatory language ; and that the moment 
is now at hand for attacking Prussia with a favourable 
prospect of success, while after the complete prostra¬ 
tion of France every possibility of so doing would lie 
at an end. 

But sentiment alone cannot influence policy. In 
order to be clear on this subject, we must realise the 
consequences of action, for an attitude of reserve 
would only tend at the same time to destroy the 
advantages of hostility and those of friendship. Thus 
the question simply is : Instead of replying cordially 
and politely to the Prussian communication, shall we 
reply in a tone enabling us to quarrel with Prussia ? 
Such a resolution would have to be very serious and 
firm; for it is easy to foresee that the publication of 
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an answer in this sense would, infallibly call forth in 
all organs of public opinion strong expressions of 
sympathy with Germany and of fear of Prussia—in 
fact, a complete contradiction of the ideas they now 
profess. 

I do not wish any other interpretation to be given 
to this remark than that words must immediately be 
followed by action ; and the question is whether action 
would be useful and possible. Action can, under the 
circumstances, be nothing less than immediate war. 

The iirst point to be considered is: Have we the 
means of making war, and what are the chances of 
success '* 

We are at the outset confronted by the circum¬ 
stance that with the exception of the Galicians, and 
possibly of the Tyrolese, we could not expect in either 
Delegation a single voice in favour of war. More- 
over, whether we are prepared for w f ar is doubtful, in 
spite of all the progress we have made. We must 
not forgot that the first consequence of our sending an 
army into the field would he to set Russia in motion, 
and that that empire possesses sufficient forces, 
notwithstanding the necessity of keeping down 
Poland, to create a strong diversion in our rear. 

But, independently of these two considerations, we 
may reasonably apprehend that a declaration of war 
on our part would be of great service to Prussia. 

We would have to base our calculations on 
Prussia being fully employed in France, thus leaving 
Germany practically undefended. 
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At the Prussian headquarters,' which seem to 
have been for some time under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of tiie powers of resistance possessed by France, 
there can now be no further doubt on that subject. 

Should France be speedily rendered prostrate, it 
would be easy to transfer all the German forces to 
Germany, and to send them against us. If France 
makes such ellbrts as will enable her to prolong the 
contest, our attack would be a welcome pretext for 
Germany to withdraw honourably from an enterprise 
whose consequences are incalculable, and to enter on 
another with results of a far more certain character. 
The Austro-Gennan Provinces, with a sympathising 
population, would be an infinitely more precious ac¬ 
quisition to Prussia than the Franco-German pro¬ 
vinces, with a population whose affections are entirely 
devoted to France. 

Thus, even with an absolutist regime and a higlily- 
efficient army, serious objections may be raised to a 
warlike policy. 

But that idea may be abandoned all the more 
safely as the consequences which a pessimistic view 
might regard as likely to follow arc by no means 
incredible. 

It is sufficient to draw attention to the exhaustion 
of Prussia and Germany which might result even after 
brilliant victories and a huge indemnity, and which 
would givo us time to complete our measures of 
defence for possible eventualities. And what a 
favourable chance there would be for a successful 
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intervention of Austria if Prussia were defeated ! Xri - '' 
such a case the fate of Germany would lie in Austria’s. 
hands, especially if Austria should now express herself 
in a sense friendly to Prussia and to Germany. 



CH APTER XXXI 

1871 

TTTF, LAST DERATES IN THE DELEGATION.-ALL’S WELL TOAT ENDS 

WELL.—KLACZKO, KHRANDA, AND G1SKRA. 

The session of the Delegation at Pestli in 1870-1871, 
which began so unpleasantly, ended in a more 
satisfactory manner. The increase of the war-bud<ret 
was passed, the Minister of War receiving valuable 
support from Tjonyay, the Minister of Finance for 
both portions of the empire, and from the Soktion- 
schef von Hofmann. Mousignor Greuter’s attack 
on me on the subject of the occupation of Rome 
enabled me to gain an easy victory on that point, and 
brought about the beginning of a change of opinion in 
the Liberal party which soon became more percept¬ 
ible. The conclusion of my speech on the war-budget 
was extremely avcII received. I insert it here as it 
plainly expresses the policy of the government: 

VOL. II (,» 
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‘If wc undertook nothing to prevent the • new 
formation of Germany; if wo gave it a friendly 
welcome; if we were desirous of arranging our 
relations with another neighbouring Power in the 
most conciliatory spirit, with a view to preserving our 
interests; and if, finally, we showed ourselves full of 
friendship and of consideration to a third power, even 
at the risk of wounding many estimable feelings in our 
own country : we wish everyone plainly to understand 
that we have all the more reason to expect that we 
shall not he interfered with in our own country, and 
that we are determined to defend its interests to the 
last. 

‘ 1 think, gentlemen, without giving way to extreme 
optimism, that it is a valuable result of recent events 
that this state of things, aud the policy based upon it, 
are equally recognised in both portions of the empire, 
and that a unanimous feeling of patriotism is conse¬ 
quently maturing among all its populations.’ 

Kuranda spoke twice: first on the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then on that of War. In the 
first speech he had the courage to remind his colleagues 
of the Liberal party of the benefits conferred by 
France on European freedom at various times, 
although at that time it was the fashion to speak of 
France with contempt. 

‘I need hardly remind this Assembly,’ he said, 

‘ that what was done in France in 1789, was equivalent 
to a political redemption of Europe; I need not point 
out that Germany, the country of thinkers and strong 
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characters, in spite of her achievements in the wars 
of liberation, was in danger of sinking into political 
torpor through the machinations of her rulers; that 
the Holy Alliance, the Karlsbad resolutions, and the 
Congresses of Troppau and Laibach, lulled Europe 
into an apathy dangerous to national dignity, but that 
she was roused from her somnolence by the deeds of 
France, which offered a noble example to all other 
countries—flashes of lightning that rekindled the 
dormant spirit of national freedom.’ 

The speaker might with justice have added that 
without the February .Revolution no representative 
Assembly would have met in the ‘ Paulskirche ’ in 
Frankfort, and that no ‘National Verein’ would have 
been constituted or German empire founded. As for 
the French themselves, they had to pay heavily for 
the benefits they conferred upon mankind ; and, indeed, 
so had Austria. 

The second time that Kuranda spoke was when he 
attacked a speech which, having been delivered when 
and where it was, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect at which it aimed, and against which T myself 
was compelled to protest, though it was in many 
respects a very remarkable one. The speaker was 
Julian Klaczko, whom I have previously mentioned. 
He spoke without hesitation for more than half- 
an-hour in the German language, which he under¬ 
stood thoroughly, but often had not had occasion 
to speak for many years. His speech may be said to 
have cast a glance at the past, at the present, and at 
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the future. The first was full of anger to Prussia, 
and of reproach to Austria for her weakness and for¬ 
getfulness of the injuries she had suffered; the second 
was cheering to Prance and cold to Europe; while 
the third was prophetic of the Commune, which 
came soon after, and of the Praneo-liussian Alliance, 
which is yet to come. To the second part of his 
speech I replied that the constant recollection of 
injuries has never yet borne good fruit, and that in 
that very country whose fate the speaker and many 
others justly lamented, the words: ‘ Kcvanche pour 
Waterloo ’ have been incessantly repeated for hall-a- 
eentury with the result which we now see. 

Klaczko said well and truly : 

‘ Prance has taught Europe much by her revolu¬ 
tions, and her present misfortunes should be a further 
lesson to her, for they show what is the result when a 
great nation loses the support of a royal dynasty 
which lias ruled over it for centuries. 

' A hereditary sovereign can return to his people 
even after a defeat, and they will receive him with 
sympathy instead of reproaches. A father who has 
lost everything can honestly say so to his children ; 
they will soon be reconciled to him, and will lament 
the common ruin without condemning the author of 
it. But a man who is a sovereign only by accident is 
like the director of a joint stock company ; if he does 
a good business, he is praised ; if bad, he runs away. 

‘ I look forward with confidence to the future of 
Austria, because we have that which is wanting in 
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France : we have an Emperor and King to whom we 
are faithfully devoted; and however divided we may 
be in polities and language, we are united in our 
loyalty to the sovereign. In Austria there are no 
revolutionary elements, and her enemies would do 
well to bear that fact in mind.’ 

His speech ended with a (juotatiou which is not so 
pleasant to hear, but which is none the less true : 

‘ Thugut wrote as follows to Colloredo at the time 
of the Peace of Campo Formio, when Austria lost 
comparatively less than Franco is now losing : 

‘ “ My despair is enhanced by the shameful degrada¬ 
tion of the Viennese, who go into ecstacies of joy at 
the sound of the word ‘peace,’ without caring whether 
peace is secured on favourable or unfavourable terms. 
Nobody cares about the honour of the empire, or what 
will become of it eighty years hence, so long as one 
can go to balls and eat dainties.” ’ 

In the year 1870, when the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and Empress was celebrated, and the news¬ 
papers gave such magnificent accounts of the homage 
paid to their Majesties, 1 was Ambassador in Paris. 
I often heard the words: ‘ Que vous etes lieureux 
d’avoir des populations atlacliees a leur Souveraiu et 
avoc do sentiments vraiment dynastiques ! ’ Of course 
I cordially agreed ; but to my more intimate French 
acquaintances 1 could not help saying: ‘ Ce que vous 
dites est parfaitemout juste, toutes ces demonstrations 
sont vraies et siueeres etrepoudent a uu sentiment 
profonddment dynastique; seulcineut je ue saurais 
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oublier quo pou do somaines aprcs Sadowa la munici- 
palitc do Vienne est vonuo supplier 1’Einpereur de 
fairo la paix. Vous pouvoz rnettre lo siege de Paris 
a votro actif.’ 

Tho part of Klaczko’s speech which was directed 
against the indifference and prostration of Europe 
gave Kuranda an opportunity for a vigorous reply, 
lie justly cited in opposition to Klaczko’s view the 
historical fact that it was the policy of Franco under 
Napoleon which had dissolved the Pentarchy, thereby 
bringing about the dismemberment of Europe ; and 
that it was the French Government which had created 
the system of localised wars, for which France herself 
was now paying the penalty. ‘ The localisation of a 
war,' said Kuranda ‘ is nothing else than the removal 
of a solitary opponent from the collective protection of 
Europe in order to crush him altogether : and France 
has attempted to enforce this localisation against 
ourselves in particular. When she waged war 
against us in Italy, sin: managed to localisy it; now 
Prussia has learnt to do the same towards France.’ 

The revival by Klaczko of the memory of the 
mediation of France in favour of Austria in 18G6 
gave another eminent speaker. Dr Giskra, an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a few words in reply which deserve 
to be quoted. They were as follows 

‘ In my humble position as Burgomaster of Briiun, 
1 was one day honoured, during the occupation of that 
town by the Prussian troops, by being summoned to 
an interview with the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. At this interview I was requested to proceed 
to Vienna to represent the necessity of peace in the 
interest of the town of which T was the chief magis¬ 
trate, and if possible to open the way for peace 

negotiations.Count Bismarck declared himself 

ready to conclude peace at Briinn, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Austrian territory, with the exception of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria had already 
stated she was prepared to give up, and promising 
that no war indemnity should he demanded, that the 
line of the Main should he the boundary of Prussian 
power in Germany, that South Germany should he 
independent, and that Austria should he free to enter 
into relations with South Germany—all this, however, 
on the condition that France should not he allowed to 
mediate for the conclusion of peace. 

‘ Owing to my official duties, I was prevented 
from undertaking this mission, although 1 would 
gladly have done so in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of a town under foreign occupation. A confidential 
person recommended by me was sent to Vienna in¬ 
stead of mvself. He was most graciously received in 
the highest quarters ; in others, even enthusiastically ; 
but with extreme coldness by an individual who, al¬ 
though not connected with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercised great influence on the Minister. 
After waiting for more than thirty hours, the envoy 
. was dismissed with the statement that if Prussia were 
inclined to invite Austria formally to send a pleni¬ 
potentiary for the negotiations of peace, the latter 
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was willing to comply ; but that she was not prepared 
to respond to the private invitation which had been 
convoyed to her, as she had no wish to expose herself 
to the risk of the proposal being repudiated at 
Prussian headquarters. 

‘ After expostulating in vain with the authorities 
at Vienna, the emissary hurried as fast as he could 
to Nikolsburg, but he arrived an hour later than the 
French envoy Ponedetti, and received the disappoint-, 
ing answer: “You have arrived an hour too late. 
An hour earlier, the negotiations might have taken 
another turn ; but having already accepted the inter-1 
volition of France, we cannot now refuse it.”' 

This story has never been refuted, nay, it has 
even been adopted in historical works. It is easy to 
explain why no voice was raised against it. I myself, 
though present on the occasion of its delivery, could not 
contradict J)r Giskra, as, owing to the recent renewal 
of friendship with Germany, it would not have been 
proper for me to cast a doubt on anything calculated 
to call forth sympathy with Prussia. Purlin was 
actuated bv similar motives, and France had other 
things to do than to refute erroneous accounts of 
Penedetti’s mission. Put 1 must have smiled incre¬ 
dulously on hearing Giskra's words, and in truth there 
was much that was improbable in his narrative. 

I received accurate information at Vienna of 
everything that was going on, and I can state as a 
fact that the cession of a portion of Eastern Pohemia 
was seriously contemplated before the negotiations of 
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Nikolsburg, and after the occupation of Briinn. 
But what is most incredible in the story is the state¬ 
ment that the Main was to be the limit of Prussia’s 
power in Germany, that South Germany would have 
been independent, and that Austria would have been at 
liberty to ally herself with South Germany at her dis¬ 
cretion. This is precisely the arrangement which was 
proposed by Bismarck before the war, and which 
he asked, through Baron Gablentz, brother to the 
Austrian General of the same name, that I should 
negotiate. The fact is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Baron Friesen ; and it shows that if Dr Giskra’s 
story is correct, Prussia would have been satisfied, 
after the victory of TConiggriitz, with the same con¬ 
cessions as those she demanded before that event. 
This is surely impossible and incredible. 

I think L have done a service to the conscientious 
historians of the future by reviving the memory of 
these long-forgotten, but certainly not insignificant, 
debates. 

The result was not unsatisfactory; my speech 
in the last session of the Austrian delegation was 
well received, and even the Hungarian delegation 
passed a vote of confidence in the Government on 
the proposal of Count Szapary (the father of the 
beautiful Countess Elise Voss). I was preparing to 
return home contented, when I found myself placed 
before a new situation of affairs which I had antici¬ 
pated rather than desired. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
1871 

Tfl K 1I01IKNWAHT MINISTRY. 

Tub winter of 1870-1871, thatjof the Franco-German 
War, was extremely severe, and was accompanied by 
many snow-storms. I liopu, in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the Hungarian capital, that the 
management of the streets has improved since I 
last visited it. It was then very imperfect, and the 
piles of snow that were allowed to accumulate were 
not without danger to the* carriages at night. The 
snow on the roofs was also allowed to remain until it 
was dissolved by the sun. One splendid day in 
February I happened to be standing near the, 
‘ Stock'd,’ engaged in conversation with'the Minister 
Banhans, when I suddenly felt a stunning blow on 
my head. A large block of ice had fallen from the 
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roof, crushing my hat. With a sort of presentiment, 
I entered my room, and found an order awaiting me 
to proceed without delay to his Majesty. I obeyed 
the summons, and heard from the Emperor himself 
the news of the appointment of a new Ministry. 

I was not unaware that this event was in pre¬ 
paration ; but I had not made inquiries as to the 
probable constitution of the Ministry. Want of 
curiosity is one of the most marked traits of my 
character; and in spite of the continual allegations 
of my enemies,* the domain of intrigue has ever been 
a terra incognita to me, and I have always felt an 
intense loathing for everything connected with 
espionage. The leaders of the Constitutional party 
having laid down the limits of my province, I did not 
feel myself called upon to intervene actively. But I 
never omitted, when opportunity offered, to point out 
to his Majesty that a Ministry similar to the ‘ Biirger- 
ministerium,’ but more experienced ami less uncom¬ 
promising, could easily bo found, and 1 gave the 
names of those whom I considered the most suitable 
for such a Ministry. I thought of Sehmerling as 
Premier, and J am still of opinion that he would have 

* When I was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1N7?\ a (rcrinan bookseller of 
that city Haiti to Klaczko, who reported his words to me: ‘It is a gnat misfortunes 
that Count Iioust is coming; he iH an intriguer of the first water.* I replied to 
Klaczko: 4 1 must tell you an authentic historical anecdote which 1 heg you will 
repeat to that bookseller. When Nupolcon became First Consul, he went to hcm* all 
the Parisian monuments and historical buildings—among others the Temple, where 
Louis XIV was imprisoned. The concierge, ail old Jacobin, thought lie would make 
himself agreeable to the First Consul by Haying. ‘ Cent dans ces cliainbres la rjuc nous 
avions le Tyran.’ ‘ Tyran ! Tyran ? * exclaimed Napoleon ; * s'il la vail etc, il y serait 
encore.’ And thus I too can say: ‘Intrigant, intrigant! si je la vain ete, j’y serais 
encore!* 
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shown the requisite strength ami resolution. But tht 
silence with which my views were received showed 
me that quite a different Ministry was in contempla¬ 
tion. 

The Emperor showed some embarrassment in 
informing me of his decision, hie alluded to the 
attacks made upon me in the Reiehsralli for having 
interfered in internal a Hairs, and expressed a wish to 
shield mo against such attacks in future. Mis words 
were more gracious than explanatory ; but the course 
of events gave me no reason for serious complaint. 
In the preceding chapters i have shown what the 
temper of the Delegations was, and how arduous were 
tile buttles 1 had to light with them. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to understand why the 
Emperor thought it more than likely that I should be 
defeated ; and his Majesty may also have remembered 
a statement 1 had frequently made, that the consti¬ 
tutional mechanism of the Delegation is imperfect 
in this respect, that a defeated Minister is always 
obliged to resign, having no means of appealing to the 
electors. 

It is intelligible that under such circumstances the 
Emperor may have regarded my resignation as not 
depending on his own wishes, and that he agreed to 
the IIohenwart Ministry in the expectation that my 
successor would be less closely connected with the 
Constitutional party. The Mohemvart Ministry was 
already decided upon when, contrary to the general 
belief and even to my own hopes, the session of 
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the Delegations ended with manifestations of con- 
fidenco in me. This changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the Emperor graciously assured me that T 
possessed his full confidence as Minister. 

The position T would have to occupy towards the 
new Ministry was defined, on my return to Vienna, 
in the following words which I addressed to his 
Majesty : 

‘ It has been doubted whether I knew of the 
formation of the new Ministry or not. The truth is 
that I knew nothing of it. as I have repeatedly stated. 
This, indeed, impaired the authority of my position : 
but I can afford to discard that consideration, as 1 am 
assured of your Majesty’s most gracious confidence. 
What I cannot, however, allow the public to believe 
is that 1 knew what was coming, for it would be 
intolerable to me to bear the reproach of having 
obtained millions from the Delegation, the majority 
of which is chiefly Dorman, and then rewarding it by 
the appointment of a new Ministry opposed to its 
views.’ 

T added to these words, which were perhaps more 
than sincere (for they might have been interpreted as 
alluding to the sovereign), the remark that 7 could be 
of no use to him with the Slavs, but that 7 might be 
so with the Dormans; and the ]3mpcror received my 
statement not only graciously, but in so cordial a 
manner that T was moved to tears on leaving the 
Iniperial apartment. 

My attitude towards tlie Ministry was in accord- 
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anco with my words. My position was an isolated 
one; but it was not that of a rival, much less that of 
an enemy; it remained that of an observer, until the 
Ministry took measures which I could not conscien¬ 
tiously tolerate. I was compelled by the state of 
political affairs in Europe generally to uphold, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a programme totally 
opposed to that of Count Hohenwart. But his policy 
towards the lleichsrath was for a time so skilful and 
so constitutional that I found nothing to censure. 
Our foreign policy, however, was strictly German, while 
our internal policy was utterly anti-German; .and 
naturally the German resistance to the anti-German 
internal policy found support in the German spirit of 
our foreign policy. 

If 1 still continued to exercise my official functions 
con amove, J did not therefore indulge in illusions. 
] did not, however, foresee that my political end 
would be connected with Holienwart’s defeat, but 
rather with his victory. How far I was from deceiv¬ 
ing myself, is proved by the following verses, written 
so early as the month of May during my short visit 
to Gastein, and inserted in the Wiener Tagblatt, 
after my resignation, by him to whom they were 
addressed: 

• Sieliemindscclizig, nchtundsochzig Jnhre hclleti Glanzes, 

Liessen npumuidspchzig kauiu den Schein verwelktcn Krauzes. 
Sie.li/.ig war das Jalir des lrittron lindens, 

Eimmdsielizig wird viellcicht das Jahr des Bcheidens. 
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1 Manches, was ich hoflhungsvoll begonnen, 

1 st in Nacht und Nebel mir zerronnon, 
Manches uiochte ich noch gem vollenden, 
Mochte auch nicht gcrn so ruhmlos cndcn. 

‘ Wohl das Lob, cs ist ja liingst verklungcn, 
Doch Wiis tniihsam ich fur Euch errungen, 
Wird crkcnnbar Euch nur datin erst werden, 
Wenn viclloiclit ich nicht inehr bin auf Erdcn.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

1871 

MY MEETING AT GASTE1N WITH PltlNCE MSMAKCK. 

Thk assurances of friendship exchanged at the end of 
1870 between the Governments of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were ratified by both sovereigns in the 
course of the following year. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow the birthday of the Emperor 
William in March to pass—nor the return of the 
troops from France, connected as it was with the 
inauguration of the monument erected to the memory 
of Frederick William 1 IT. for many years the constant 
ally of the Emperor Francis—without being repre¬ 
sented l»y special envoys. Adjutant-General Count 
IBellegarde was entrusted with the delivery of the 
letter of congratulation for the birthday; and the 
other ceremony was attended by General Baron 
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Gablontz. The selection of the latter was advocated 
by me because I knew that Baron Gablontz was very 
popular at Berlin, and that he was highly appreciated 
there notwithstanding the conflicts in which he had 
been engaged during his Governorship of Holstein. 
Thu Prussians are not deficient in the talent of paying 
compliments, but they sometimes overdo them. Thus 
when I said to General Scliweinitz : ‘ Gablontz was a 
good choice, as he is much liked at Berlin,’ the 
General replied; ‘and also because he beat us’— a 
polite reminiscence of Trautenau. 

On the other hand, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed the intention of resuming his cure at 
Gastein, which had been omitted since I860, and of 
connecting witli it a visit to the Emperor at Isold. 

Meanwhile T had entered into more intimate 
relations with my great colleague. The quest, mi was 
raised of sending Ambassadors, instead of Ministers, as 
hitherto, to Vienna and Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed the wish to Count Bellegarde that the first 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador should be Count 
Karolyi, who had been accredited to the Court of 
Berlin before 1860 . The German Chancellor said at 
the same time that he would like to meet me at 
Gastein. 

The three weeks ] passed there have left me 
the most pleasant recollections. We were both stay¬ 
ing at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw each other daily. 
To those whom he likes Prince Bismarck is the most 
agreeable of companions. The originality of his ideas 
VOL. II it 
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is only surpassed by that of his expression of them. 
He has a spontaneous, and therefore pleasing, bon¬ 
homie which mitigates the asperity of his judgment.. 
One of his favourite sayings was: ‘Er ist ein recht 
dummor Kerl ’ (He is a stupid fellow), without mean¬ 
ing any offence to the person to whom he referred. 

‘ What do you do when you are angry ? ’ he once 
asked me ; ‘ I suppose you do not get angry as often 
as I do.’ ‘ I get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the 
stupidity of mankind, but not with its malignity.’ 

‘ Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked,‘ to smash 
tilings when you are in a passion?’ ‘You may be 
thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or 
you would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

‘ One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the 
windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and 
I got into a violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorfs room, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. “ What is 
the matter? ” he exclaimed ; “ are you ill ? ” “I was 
ill,” i replied; “ but now I am quite well again.” ’ 
lfe spoke a great deal of the French War and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre. ‘ The 
truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, ‘ and I 
said to Thiers : “ Ecoutez, Monsieur Thiers, voila une 
lxeure que je subis votre eloquence; il faut uiie fois en 
fiuir : je vous previens quo je no parlcrai plus frangais, 
ie ne parlcrai qu’allemand.” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
answered Thiers, “ nous ne comprenons pas un mot 
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d’allemand.” “C’est egal,” I replied ; “je no parlerai 
qu’allemand.” Tliiors tliGn made a magnificent speech; 
I listened patiently, and answered in Gorman. Ho 
and Favre went up and down the room, wringing 
their hands in despair for half-an-hour; at last they 
yielded and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this I 
at once spoke French again.’ 

Bismarck told this story as a capital joke. He 
seemed to have no suspicion of the want of feeling 
he showed, not so much in the act itself, as in the 
manner in which he related it, for the two men 
must have suffered martyrdom in such a critical 
hour for their country. Success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins; hut the words of the Marquis 
Posa in Schiller’s 4 Hon Carlos ’ occurred to me : 

■ T know that you must do it; that, you can do it, 

Fills my soul with sliudd’ring wonderment.’ 

Another story was more to his credit. He was 
riding with the German troops to the review at 
Longehamps, when a man in a blouse came up to 
him, exclaiming: 4 Tu es une fameuse canaille.’ 4 1 
might have had him imprisoned,’ said Bismarck ; 4 hut 
I was delighted with the man’s courage.’ 

Two other statements which he made to mo 
about the war were very interesting. The first 
was that he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
because of the disaffection of its French inhabitants, 
and that he only yielded in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the military authorities, who said that it 
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would make a difference of a hundred thousand men 
in time of peace. The other was that the siege of 
Paris would have had to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month. 

I know that my correspondence with Rouher had 
been found by the Prussians in the castle of Cerny, 
and I mentioned the subject to Bismarck, upon which 
ho told me without hesitation that he would have 
acted as I did had he been in my place. 

He made me two remarkable communications as to 
events previous to 18GG. In 1859, just before the 
Italian War, when he had recently been appointed 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, he was asked what he 
thought should be done, and he declared himself 
strongly in favour of immediate vigorous intervention 
on behalf of Austria, but only on the condition that 
the Confederation should be reorganized according to 
the plan which he afterwards proposed before the war 
of 18GG, viz: the North to belong to Prussia, and the 
South to Austria. In 18G4, after the peace with Den¬ 
mark, he proposed the cession of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Prussia in return for a guarantee of mutual action 
against Italy for the reconquest of Lombardy. This 
seemed to me utterly incredible, if only for the reason 
that the Kingdom of Italy had been acknowledged 
bv Prussia before the entrance of Bismarck into the 
Cabinet, and that Lombardy had been ceded to 
France, thus involving the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair. But. Bismarck’s statement was confirmed by an 
eminent and very capable official of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs, fully acquainted with all the 
events of the time. I myself had not leisure enough, 
during the short period that elapsed before my resigna¬ 
tion, to investigate the Archives. But I had pre¬ 
viously found in them proofs that already in 18(55, long 
before the Mission of General Govone to Berlin, 
Bismarck was negotiating with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Convention of Gastein was 
concluded although this negotiation was well-known 
in Vienna. 

If I received highly interesting revelations from 
Prince Bismarck as to the past, his hints about the 
future were not less so. He foretold the subsequent 
conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please 
me in one respect, as 1 should then no longer hear 
people remark that the Catholics were bette. treated 
in Prussia than in Austria. 1 warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not 
governed by a strictly Catholic Ministry, she might 
be at a later period, and that she would then be a 
strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: ‘ They have treated us villain¬ 
ously in Borne’ (‘Sic haben in Bom ruehlos an uns 
gehandelt’)—which was another favourite expression 
of his. Some months later, when 1 was no longer in 
Vienna, a person Avho was thoroughly conversant with 
politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well-disposed towards the 
Catholic Church immediately after the war. He 
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expected to find a support in the Roman Curia, and 
had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence 
from Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave 
Rome, as at that time appeared highly probable, there 
was much that was attractive in this idea. An old 
Arcliiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a Catholic 
population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all 
these were to be found at Cologne; and the garrison 
was to consist chiefly of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal 
Lcdochowski was entrusted with the negotiation ; but 
after a time it took such a shape that Bismarck 
thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. 
This was the ‘villainous conduct’ of which he cotn- 



We also spoke of the German Provinces of 
Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed any 
desire of acquiring these provinces for the German 
empire. He pointed out that Vienna and the Slav 
and Catholic population would only cause embarrass¬ 
ment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity 
of these objections, but I cannot forget another cir¬ 
cumstance in connection with this subject. ‘ I would 
rather,’ Bismarck told me ‘annex Holland to 
Germany.’ When I entered some months later on 
my post as Ambassador in London, the new Hutch 
Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been ac¬ 
quainted, arrived at the same time. He had hitherto 
been Ambassador in Berlin. The first thing he told 
me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by 
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saying that he would greatly prefer the German 
Provinces of Austria. 

We spoke also of Roumania, which was at that 
time still in a disorganised state. The conduct of 
Roumania had also boon ‘ villainous; ’ and of course 
Bismarck had not forgotten the French demonstra¬ 
tions at Bucharest, which went so far as to threaten 
the residence of the Prussian Ambassador. Bismarck 
was at that time a great protector of Strousbcrg’s 
railway undertakings. They were supported by many 
other eminent Prussians, but there was much hesitation 
in ratifying the contract made with the Roumanian 
Government. Bismarck was very angry at this, and 
declared that he would take a very simple and correct 
course, by invoking the power of the Suzerain, that is, 
demanding Turkish intervention. I had great 
difficulty in dissuading him from carrying out that 
idea. 

Having thus described my social intercourse with 
the German Chancellor, I must refer the reader for 
the business part of our interviews to the report I 
drew up on the subject for the Emperor. But before 
quoting that document, I must mention two amusing 
incidents. 

I had the honour of giving my princely colleague 
a dinner at the so-called * Schweizer Hutto,’ at which 
Sektionsehef von Hofmann, Herr von Keudcll, and 
Herr von Abekon were also present. The two latter 
had accompanied Bismarck to Gastein. The dinner 
was served in a building somewhat similar to the 
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* Gloriette ’ near Schdnbrunn, on an eminence com¬ 
manding an extensive view. Suddenly wo perceived 
a private carriage on the road; it contained Count 
Arnim, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. I sent a messenger to invite Count Arnim 
to dine with us. The carriage stopped, but its occu¬ 
pant was not visible. At last we discovered that he 
had alighted, and was changing his clothes behind 
the carriage, although we were in morning dress. 
‘ That is the sort of man,’ said Bismarck ‘ with whom 
I have to settle questions of high State policy! ’ 
This remark, and the subsequent conversation at 
dinner, showed that already at that time Bismarck 
and Arnim were not on good terms. 

One of the visitors at Gastein was a Herr Christ, 
who had married a niece of the Countess Moran, the 
widow of Archduke John. This Herr Christ was a 
native of Frankfort; he was very rich and very 
hospitable, and he had been much in Bismarck’s 
society when the latter was envoy at the Bundestag. 
Herr Christ gave Bismarck a dinner at the restaurant 
of Hofgastein, to which I and some other Austrians 
were invited. Towards the end of the dinner our 
host said to Bismarck with a strong Frankfort accent: 
‘ Tell me, why did you not go to Vienna in 18GG ? ’ 
Bismarck muttered something in a gruff tone, upon 
which llerr Christ added: ‘You were always telling 
us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your 
life would be when you were making your triumphal 
entry into Vienna ’! The impression produced 
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on the company by these words may easily be 
imagined. 

The following was my report to the Emperor:— 

‘Your Majest 3 r graciously gave me permission to 
repeat in writing my verbal account of my interviews 
with Prince Bismarck. 

‘ 1 venture respectfully to recall the fact that the 
idea of our meeting was started by the German 
Chancellor, who repeated the wish he had already 
expressed orally to Count Bellegarde, in his corres¬ 
pondence witli me on the subject of the embassies, 
and held out the prospect of his wish being ful¬ 
filled on the occasion of his Imperial master’s visit to 
Gastein. I mention this fact as it seems to show 
the sincerity of Prussia’s wish to draw nearer to 
us, or perhaps rather the necessity she felt of 
doing so —which appeared to me to offer a guarantee 
for our interview being of some real advantage to 
Austria. 

‘ 1 thought it possible, but not probable, that Prince 
Bismarck might make some overtures of political 
importance, and I therefore presumed to dissuade 
your Majesty from choosing Gastein as the place of 
meeting with the Emperor of Germany, and to 
propose Salzburg instead. 1 considered that, if any 
such overtures were made, time would be gained for 
reflection ; if not, that there would be no pretext for 
inventing a second Gastein Convention. 

‘ What .1 pointed out in a former report as probable, 
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has come to pass: Prince Bismarck has not made any 
definite proposals with the view of embodying them 
in a treaty. Nor did I think it expedient to 
suggest any, quite independently of the reflection 
that I was not free to do so without your Majesty’s 
permission. The considerations which I mentioned 
in my report of the 18th May of this year, as opposed 
to the conclusion of any treaty between Austria and 
Prussia in the period from 1866 to 1870, may be applied 
with equal force to the present time. Now as then, the 
situation docs not offer adequate grounds for such a 
treaty. In the former period we were not able to 
promise, as a guarantee against future uncertain com¬ 
plications in the East, that we would abandon 
Southern Germany and take up an attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to France. An arrangement by treaty with 
Prussia would under present circumstances also place 
us in the position sooner or later of being compelled 
to side with Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German War; and we should be dependent on factors 
totally beyond our control, while the eventuality of a 
war with Kussia would not be limited to an attack 
made by that Power on us; thus it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain such stipulations as would give us 
the advantage of complete reciprocity. This circum¬ 
stance, which assumes another, though equally im¬ 
portant, aspect from the friendship which now exists 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, may be the chief 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s reserve, which may also be 
prompted by the desire of allowing no doubt as to 
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Germany being strong enough to resist her enemies 
alone. 

‘Prince Bismarck considers it far more conducive 
to the interests of the German empire that a lasting 
connection should be formed with us, founded on 
mutual good-will and confidence, and on the recogni¬ 
tion that the political interests of both countries are 
not opposed, and that each Power must support the 
other if its own interests are not thereby prejudiced. 

‘ Thus, and not otherwise, did I myself conceive 
our future position towards Germany. Agreements 
and treaties, secret or open, have the disadvantage of 
alarming foreigu countries, and of giving our own a 
vast field for party agitation. Mutual harmony 
would be far better served by the agreement of the 
Cabinets on questions as they arise. This is prac¬ 
tically the idea which I developed in my report of 
the 18 t.li May, and in my speech in the Delegation. 

‘ It was no slight satisfaction to me that Prince 
Bismarck expressed at our first interview, before I 
had said a word, not only his entire agreement with 
my speech, but also with the opinions in my report as 
to what would be possible and desirable in present 
circumstances. Kvon the passage in which I spoke 
of the advantage which we might gain from the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish empire, although we could 
not take any part in hastening it, was repeated in the 
Chancellor’s statement to me, and he at the same time 
observed that the idea of a Great Power implied its 
capability of expansion as a condition of its existence. 
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1 What was even more valuable was that Prince 
Bismarck described the position of Prussia towards 
Russia in precisely the same manner as I did in xny 
report. Jt is not desired at Berlin that Germany 
should be drawn by us into hostilities with Russia; 
but it is hoped that friendly relations with us will 
result in more freedom with regard to Russia. Here 
too my calculations were verified ; and 1 could answer 
with all sincerity that we were in complete agreement 
on tliesc )mints. 

‘ We have good cause to attach no small importance 
to the fact that such a position is ottered to us with¬ 
out our seeking it. 

* We must not forget that this otter is made at a 
time when our neighbour has increased in power to a 
gigantic extent, when the only other European 
State that deserves to be called powerful has shown 
itself friendly to Prussia and hostile to us, and when 
the condition of our internal affairs might easily give 
Germany occasion to intervene in a hostile spirit. 

4 In the latter respect 1 must not leave unnoticed 
some expressions which were used liy T Prince Bismarck. 

4 The Emperor William, as I was able to state to 
your Majesty at Gastein, considerately hinted that 
lie did not wish the Germans in Austria to look up 
to him, as this might cause difficulties; and, speaking 
of the dissolution of the German Diets, he said : “ We 
Germans have been badly treated.” 

4 Prince Bismarck expressed much regret at these 
words of his Imperial master, attributing them to 
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perfidious insinuations which were of no importance. 
He further said that he had pointed out to his 
Majesty the unseemliness of such views. 

* He added, for his own part, that lie could not 
understand why we should draw upon ourselves much 
greater difficulties from the discontent of the Germans, 
than from that of the Czechs; that he regretted such 
a state of affairs because he wished Austria-Hungary 
to be powerful, but that he had no desire to support 
the German opposition. He said it would be a 
childish policy to speculate for the acquisition of the 
German Provinces of Austria ; he had no wish to 
conquer Denmark and Holland, but those countries 
would be a valuable acquisition, while it would be 
mere folly to introduce into Germany, with the 
Austrian Provinces, a Sla v population and a Catholic 
opposition, as such a course would bring about the 
certain dissolution of the newly-formed German 
empire. 

‘ It would be well for us, in spite of all these as¬ 
severations, to keep our eyes open, and to exercise 
unflagging vigilance. Hut if, as J can state positively, 
the Gastein interviews have inspired the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck with full confidence in 
us, it would be prudent in us not to betray any sus¬ 
picion, and our interest imperatively demands that all 
the world should believe that our policy, inaugurated 
by the votes of December and the statements made 
in the Delegations, and ratified by the Gastein inter¬ 
views, is seriously meant. A different course would 
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produce the most dangerous consequences. We 
would lose the increasing sympathy of Germany, 
force the German Government to enter on a 
dangerous course, revive the ambition of Russia, 
encourage the warlike desires of France, and restore 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance. 

‘ X now couie to another portion of my interview 
with Prince Bismarck, which, I may say, was highly 
satisfactory. 

1 1 am sure that your Majesty knows my views well 
enough not to doubt that I recommended a policy of 
non-intervention in the Roman question solely because 
of our political position, and not because I failed to 
appreciate the ecclesiastical questions involved. I 
was convinced that if we were to show hostility to 
Italy, we would revive the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
in optima forma. Prince Bismarck gave me full 
assurances on the subject without being asked to do 
so. He declared most emphatically that if France 
wished to undertake anything against Italy and were 
to ask what the attitude of Germany would be, she 
would not receive a satisfactory answer. He further 
said that Berlin would enforce the authority of the 
Government with the utmost severity in consequence 
of the declaration of Papal Infallibility. He added 
that all priests would be removed from civil positions, 
that the schools would be emancipated from the 
Church, that priests would cease to be school 
inspectors, aud that Civil Marriages would be intro¬ 
duced. I replied that I should be glad enough to 
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hear it no longer said that the Catholics were better 
treated in Prussia than in Austria, but that I must 
earnestly warn him against going too far, as he might 
thereby force the opposition of the German Catholics 
to take up its head-quarters at Vienna, and to operate 
thence against Berlin. 

‘This shows the necessity of making no alteration 
in our policy towards Italy, if we wish to preserve 
the advantages of our present connection with Ger¬ 
many. 

‘ We also spoke of the Strousberg affair in 
Roumania, and the International. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said he hated the Roumanians, 
net because they were a nation of thieves, for which 
he could not find fault with them, but because they 
had acted “villainously” towards Prussia during the 
war. As Roumania had no international position, he 
could only deal with the Porte ; he had communicated 
the Bucharest memorandum to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and asked if Turkey would take the responsi¬ 
bility of it. He did not ask for an armed interven¬ 
tion ; but if the Turkish Government would not help 
him, he would cause it every possible annoyance. 
“ Au reste,” he said, “je vous laisse le bon rblc, vous 
pouvez nous rondru service a charge de revauche.” 

‘ The secret thought of the German Chancellor 
may be as follows : “ It is very disagreeable to us that 
great names should be abused to induce a number of 
poor people in Silesia to take part in a swindling 
speculation and to bring them to ruin. I shall be 
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grateful if you can help us; if not, I shall have to 
aet promptly and with vigour.” 

‘ I told him our position was .is follows : 

‘ Wo are almost entirely unconcerned in the 
question. I am not aware of any complaint being 
made by Austrian shareholders; and an Austrian 
financier of some note even speculates on the decision 
of the (government at Bucharest being carried out. If 
we had wished to adopt a popular policy, it would have 
been easy for us to induce Prince Charles to give his 
sanction to the measure, to win popularity for it in 
Houmania, and so on. But our principal object was 
twofold : the preservation of Prince Charles, and the 
avoidance of any step calculated to cast a doubt on 
our agreement with the Cabinet of Berlin so long as 
we are not involved in complications against our will 
and our interests. We therefore supported Herr von 
Bndowitz, and made no opposition in Constantinople 
to the step taken by Prussia, but we did not strive to 
prevent l’rinee Charles from sanctioning the measure, 
nor did we support the action of Prussia at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

‘Meanwhile I had informed the Roumanian agent 
that I was ready to mediate if his Government would 
request, us to do so in a manner which would admit of 
serious negotiation, and above all if it would delay the 
execution of' the law which had been passed by the 
Chamber. He wrote to Bucharest accordingly. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said that on the whole he agreed 
in this course, and that he would write to the Chief 
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President in Silesia so that lie might organise a 
syndicate of the shareholders which would enter 
into direct negotiations with the Government at 
Bucharest. 

‘With regard to the International Society, to which 
much importance is attached by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
General von Schweinitz having been repeatedly com¬ 
missioned to demand an exchange of views on the 
subject, and the Emperor William, having drawn 
your Majesty’s particular attention to it at Ischl— 
I told Prince Bismarck of my idea of forming an 
anti-International Society, whose action should be 
independent of that of the various Governments in 
the matter. He agreed without hesitation, and said 
he would gladly assist in the realisation of this idea. 
The Governments, on their side, would have to 
introduce more stringent laws against such revolution¬ 
ary societies, against communistic undertakings with a 
criminal intent, such as arson, and against speeches in 
defence or glorification of Communism. Prince Bis¬ 
marck recommended that a Committee should be 
formed to investigate this question, and to this I 
agreed, under the proviso that one of the subjects 
referred to it for consideration should be the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its being 
ameliorated in a Constitutional manner. 

‘ In order to gratify Prince Bismarck’s wish of 
obtaining a material basis, at Salzburg if possible, for 
our understanding, I have taken steps for assembling 
a conference there on the first of next month, in which 
VOL. 11 s 
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Sektionschefn von Hofmann and Baron Wehli, Hof- 
rath Wohlfert, and Hofrath Tesehenberg will take 
part.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


1871 

TOE MEETING AT CASTEIN.—TOE EMPEUOIt WILLIAM.—TOE SECOND 
SALZIIUJKI INTERVIEW. 


The Emperor of Germany arrived at Gasteiri before 
Prince Bismarck. His reception by the visitors 
assembled on the 1 Straubiuger Platz ’ was enthusiastic, 
and many ladies presented him with bouquets. I 
awaited his Majesty on the terrace of the Badeschloss, 
and was received by him most cordially. 

It was in the same Badeschloss that I had seen 
the Emperor William for the last time in 18(55, under 
very different circumstances. The years in which 
I met the now all-powerful sovereign were full of 
vicissitudes — they extended from 183(5 to 1871— 
but the manner in which he received me was always 
equally sympathetic. In 1877 his eightieth birthday 
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was celebrated. At the banquet given by the German 
Ambassador in London, I proposed the Emperor’s 
health, and I said in my speech among other things 
that I had the privilege of appearing as a young 
Secretary of Legation before him when he was Prince 
William, as an Ambassador when he was the Prince 
of Prussia, as a Minister when he was the Regent 
and King of Prussia, and as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire when he was Emperor of Germany. 

‘ I. remember with gratitude,’ I added, ‘ that during this 
long period his Majesty conferred upon me repeated 
signs of his favour. Still less can I forget how he 
received me when destiny made me an opponent of 
his Government; how he never denied respect to his 
antagonist, or consideration for him when he was 
defeated.’ The Russian Ambassador was the only 
person present who could not congratulate me on my 
speech, owing to the very different manner in which 
his master had behaved to me. 

During the Emperor William’s stay at Gastoin I 
had the honour of proposing his health, by order of 
my Imperial master, in reply to the toast given by the 
Emperor on the 18th of August, the birthday of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. On this occasion I 
reminded my hearers that in the same month of 
August the birthday of Frederick William III used 
to be celebrated in the Bohemian baths. 

I was repeatedly invited to dine with the 
Emperor, and this honour was also conferred upon me 
in subsequent years when I was no longer Chaucellor. 
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*n 


My readers will perhaps be interested by the 
following report which I sent to the Emperor on the 
audience I had with the Emperor William the day 
after his arrival :— 

‘ I think it my duty to give your Majesty an 
account of my audience of the Emperor William, 
which took place yesterday. His Majesty sent mo 
word in the morning that he would be at home after 
one o’clock, and would then send for me. But I did 
not receive his message until two o’clock. It is 
possible that this delay was caused by business, but it 
is also possible that it was caused by preparations for 
the audience. The Emperor received me standing at 
the open window, so that the public witnessed the 
audience from the Straubinger Plat/.. His Majesty 
made a long speech on the relations between Austria 
and Prussia, beginning with the Seven Years’ War, and 
ending with the Franco-German War of 1870. I 
need only mention a few passages of this discourse, as 
the Prussian view of the subject is doubtless already 
well known to your Majesty. Precisely the same 
views are to be found in the works of the Prussian 
historians Kanke and Sybel, and I have heard them 
only too often from Prussian diplomatists of the new 
school, such as Usedom, Brassier, Savigny, Bernstorfl’ 
and Goltz. The Emperor observed that the cause of all 
the misunderstandings between the two countries was 
to be found in the idea which was constantly enter¬ 
tained by Austria of depriving Prussia of the acquisi- 
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tions of Frederick the Great, and of reducing herto 
her ancient limits. 

‘His Majesty went on to say that from 1813 
until the death of his father, owing to that sovereign’s 
attachment to Francis I, a time of repose intervened 
for which Prussia had made many sacrifices. From 
1840 to 1848 the liberal ideas of his brother caused 
much displeasure in Vienna; and after 1848, although 
Prussia rejected the phantom Imperial Crown offered 
her by the Parliament of Frankfort, she thought it 
her duty to take the German question in hand. The 
Dresden arrangements, in spite of their unpopularity 
in Prussia, were carried out by his brother and him¬ 
self with perfect sincerity. The Emperor then spoke 
of the Italian War, and maintained that he had 
most strongly promised to Prince Wiudisehgratz, 
even before the battle of Solferino, the armed 
intervention of Prussia. He was very willing to 
allow Austria to take part in the Danish War 
in order to share the glory of it with her. (These 
words reminded me of what Prince Bismarck 
said to me in 18(53—that Prussia would not risk 
a second war in the Duchies alone, but only with 
Austria.) His Majesty then spoke of the events of 
1865 and 1866. He said that he had given his 
consent to the war of the latter year with a bleeding 
heart—after a long struggle with his Ministry, and 
after eight sleepless nights—because the armaments 
of Austria compelled him to do so. He added 
that Heaven had blessed the arms of Prussia, and 
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that he, as everybody must acknowledge, had been 
magnanimous: but he admitted that his generosity 
was also prompted by the consideration that he had 
no desire to provoke the intervention of France, and 
consequently for a European war. It was equally 
against his will that the last war, which he had 
neither desired nor foreseen, placed Prussia at the 
head of Germany. His Majesty finally assured me 
that his most ardent wish was now to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Austria; he repeatedly 
laid stress on the fact that he knew the past could 
not be forgotten at once, with other things to the same 
effect, and added that he was delighted at the renewal 
of friendship between the two Powers. 

‘ I listened to this speech in respectful silence. Jt 
would be easy for me to refute it, and I shall probably 
do so to Prince Bismarck, but I had no wish to 
wound or annoy the Emperor after he had shown 
such unmistakable signs of a conciliatory and placable 
temper. I could especially have pointed to the 
negotiations which had been opened with Italy so long 
ago as 18G5, to Usedom’s despatch, and to Klapka’s 
legion. I stated, however, that my knowledge of 
Vienna, extending over many years, convinced me that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that Austria’s ruling 
thought was the abasement of Prussia; and I at¬ 
tempted to show that Austria’s policy was always 
a defensive one. I further stated that the relations 
which have now been inaugurated with Germany were 
perfectly sincere on our part, and that Austria would 
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sincerely forget the past if Prussia would do the 
same. 

‘ I was much interested by the opinion expressed 
by his Majesty that the war of 1866 was the ruin of 
Franco, “because Napoleon should have attacked uS 
in the rear.” He went on to say that in 1866 
he never would believe in the neutrality of 
France, and that only after a long struggle did he 
consent to remove his forces from the Rhine 
Provinces. He had always been grateful to the 
Emperor Napoleon for his neutrality on that 
occasion. 

‘The Emperor gave me an account of all the 
events at Ems in 1870, but I need not repeat it here, 
as it tallies exactly with what is stated in the 
Prussian oflicial publication on the subject. One 
circumstance that he mentioned, however, was new 
to me, and it throws great discredit on Gramont, if, 
indeed, Benedetti reported it faithfully. The Em¬ 
peror said that on leaving Benedetti at the station at 
Ems, he shook hands with him cordially, saying : 
“ Adieu, monsieur l’Ambassadeur! Vous allez a Berlin, 
moi j’y serai dans quelqucs jours; l’aftairc desormais 
doit se traitor non entre vous et moi, mais de 
Gouvernement a Gouveruement.” 

‘ The following w’ords, belonging, not to the past, 
but to the present, seemed to me of greater conse¬ 
quence. The Emperor said that he had assured your 
Majesty at Isclil that nobody had designs on the 
German Provinces of Austria But he added: “Of 
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course I said to your Emperor exactly what I said to 
the Emperor Alexander, that I wished for nothing 
more ardently than that the Germans in Austria, 
as well as in Russia, should feel contented, and should 
not be placed in the position of looking to us for help, 
thereby causing us much unpleasantness.” 

‘ I was all the more struck by these words as a 
similar opinion was uttered by General Schweinitz, 
who arrived here yesterday. I replied to the Emperor 
that the pacification of the Germans in Austria 
could be greatly aided by Germany herself; we did 
not wish to make the Prussian Government responsible 
for the agitation, but it would lose in force if the 
official German Press would make the Germans in 
Austria understand that they live in an empire of 
many races and tongues, and that they must be on 
good terms with the other nationalities if they wish 
that Austria, should continue to exist—which has been 
stated to bo a necessity by Germany herself. How¬ 
ever much I may refrain from interfering in present 
internal policy, it still remains my duty to point out 
the serious aspect of these statements, and urgently 
to warn the government not to allow the present 
crisis to develop itself in a manner which may go far 
beyond its intentions. I assume the Cabinet of 
Berlin to be strictly loyal and sincere; and I must 
here remind }’our Majesty how at Vienna, where there 
was assuredly no anti-Danish feeling, one had to pay 
attention to the lamentations of the Germans, though 
it was evident that they were not sincere. 
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‘ The Emperor William finally spoke for a long 
time about the International Society and the necessity, 
of mutual action against it, upon which I developed... 
iny idea of an anti-International Association. 

‘ After an audience which lasted an hour and a half,' 
I was graciously dismissed.’ 

The meetings of Gastein were followed bv those of 
© •> 

Salzburg. 

A rumour was circulated that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph desired to return at Gastein the visit 
paid to him by the Emperor William at Ischl. In 
order not to leave Gastein at the wrong moment, I 
took the liberty of enquiring whether this rumour was 
true, adding that as the place named was connected 
with the Gastein Convention, I did not recommend it 
for the meeting of the two sovereigns. A reply came 
by telegraph to the effect that the rumour was false, 
and that during the following weeks his Majesty’s 
time would be fully occupied by military inspections. 
Although this telegram clearly proved that his 
Majesty did not intend to have a further meeting 
with tin* Emperor of Germany, 1 ventured to repre¬ 
sent that T considered an early return of the Ischl 
visit to be essential, and that Salzburg would be a 
suitable place for continuing the reconciliation and' 
union of the two sovereigns. The Emperor agreed, 
not without hesitation, and later on I was told more 
than once that Salzburg was one of the nails in rav 
coffin. In the following year the Emperor went to 
Berlin. Before his departure I saw the Emperor 
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William at Gastciu, and he said to me ‘ The Emperor 
is coming to Berlin; this pleases me immensely.’ I 
would not have been able to go to Berlin, nor would 
I have recommended the Emperor to do so, had T 
remained in office. Indeed, when proposing the 
Salzburg interview, I laid stress on the fact that I 
thought a visit to Berlin unadvisablc. It seemed to 
me quite unnecessary that the Emperor should review 
at Berlin the troops that had defeated his own some 
years previously. I held the same opinion as to the 
return visit of the Emperor William, which might 
well have taken place on territory that had not 
belonged to Austria, instead of in the Austrian 
capital. The Emperor must have felt so too, and 
under the circumstances he deserved praise and 
admiration for having considered no sacrifice or self- 
denial too great in the fulfilment of his duty. A. 
Minister should not make such proposals without 
extreme necessity. Certain feelings must be consid¬ 
ered, and the result of wounding them is attended 
with more disadvantage than benefit. I remember 
with pride the last words I heard from the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia at Salzburg after my resignation . ‘ 1 
shall always remember that you never disregarded the 
Emperor’s dignity.’ This testimony was all the more 
honourable to me, as the Archduchess had often 
complained of my treatment of ecclesiastical questions, 
and had made no secret of her displeasure. 

The festivities at Salzburg went off like those in 
;18<37. Dinner and tea were served at the Burg, 
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there was a trip to Klesheim, and there were bonfires 
on the hills. I accompanied Prince Bismarck in the 
drive to Klesheim. I remained of course perfectly 
passive to the cheers of the people, leaving the 
honour entirely to the illustrious visitor, who acknow¬ 
ledged them with unusual cordiality by military 
salutes. He said to me: ‘I have arranged things 
very well. In the days when people used to hiss me, 
I wore civilian clothes, and had no occasion to take 
off my hat; while now, when they cheer me, I wear 
a uniform, and need only touch my hat.’ 

Next morning both sovereigns left. 'At half- 
past six,’ said T to Prince Bismarck ‘ we must be 
ready for the departure.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Bismarck, 
who liked early rising as little as I did ; ‘ that is soon 
after midnight.’ 

On leaving, the Emperor William said to me : * I 
have rather blackened you.’ He meant that he had 
invested me with the order of the Black Eagle,* and 
I am certain that his Majesty did not blacken me 
in any other sense, but that other people did so 
especially during the time of my embassy in Paris. 

Prince Bismarck went to join his family at 
Rcichcnhall. I accompanied him in a postechaise 
drawn by four horses, and remained with him for a 
day. I did not see him again for six years. 

* When 1 returned to Vienna, an olil-futiliioned Austrian Maid to me: ‘Do not 
let the 1‘msHinns lie whitewashed in your opinion.’ ‘ On the contrary ’ aaid I, ‘ I have 
let them blacken me.’ On thin Mubjcct 1 invented the following charade: ‘Qu’eat 
ce 11 lie cent? Aiitrefoia je retain, aujonnl’ litii je l’ai? I,a bote noire.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1871 

THE APPROACHING INTERVAL CRISIS. 


I had seen little of Count Hohenwart at Salzburg, 
but I heard Prince Bismarck say to him on leaving: 
‘ I wish you bonne chance My relations with Count 
Hohenwart had become even less harmonious than 
previously, which was partly owing to articles in 
the Osterre ichische Zeitnng, a paper supported by 
the cis-Leithan Ministry, and representing true 
‘ Austrianism,’ alias Federalism. It was edited by a 
Dr Frese, who came from the North, and who had 
been a confidant of the Minister Dr Schitffle. This 
journal found much fault with the agreement with 
Germany which had been effected at Gastein and 
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Salzburg. I was quite indifferent to the attacks 
of the Ministerial paper; but they were not to be 
despised, as they might have led the public to doubt the 
sincerity of the new direction which had been given 
to foreign policy. Even more shrill was the voice of 
the Vate.rland, a paper which, although not official, 
stood in the same position to the Ministry as the 
Nate FrewPresse had stood to the ‘Burgerministorium.’ 
It said: 

‘ Count Beust as the Chancellor of the Empire, 
directing foreign affairs with his Cis and Trans 
Leithania, his liberal centralisation, his hostility to the 
Church, his inspired plundering expedition to Rome, 
his Jewish-Liberal gang, and his panacea for a cure 
of the internal troubles of Austria, presents us with 
contrasts which do not promise a peaceful solution. 
The fate which he prepared for Count Beleredi and 
his system he probably also contemplated at Castein 
for the Holienwart Ministry.’ 

This journal, which was the organ rather of 
SchiifHe than of Uohcnwart, alluded now and 
then to the progress of the ‘ honest w'ork,’ meaning 
the negotiation which was then being carried on by 
the Minister of Commerce with the leaders of the 
National Party in Bohemia. Of all the events of 
those times, none remained more inexplicable to me 
than that Count .Uohcnwart, who was more intimately 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Austria than 
anybody else, should have left the conduct of this 
delicate negotiation to a Professor who came from a 
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foreign country.* How it was that the negotiation 
bore fruit I began to understand after having heard 
in the Great Council of the Crown, where the battle 
between Hohenwart and myself was fought, Minister 
Sehiiffle’s reply to an objection raised against a 
particularly absurd clause of the so-called ‘ Funda¬ 
mental Articles ’—‘ The Bohemian nobility wish it! ’ 
But even this reply was better than that given by the 
Minister of Commerce to a deputy of the opposition, 
designating the latter’s objections as ‘ bad jokes.’ 

Thanks to the ‘ honest work ’—and so completely 
without my knowledge that 1 did not hear of it until 
it was published —an Imperial liescript was issued on 
September 12 to the Bohemian Diet, adding to the 
existing Constitution the recognition of the kingdom 
of Bohemia as a State, the acknowledgment of the 
rights of that State, and the promise of a coronation 
oath. The liescript further recommended that the 
debates on Bohemian affairs should be conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation, so as to enable 
the Crown to put an end to the Constitutional con¬ 
flict without infringing the rights of the other 
kingdoms and territories, or the Fundamental Laws 
of 1 SGI and I8G7. The Bohemian Diet showed its 
spirit of moderation and conciliation by presenting to 
the Emperor the notorious Fundamental Articles, 

* Perhaps it will he objected that my intervention in the Hungarian settlement 
was much the same thing; but a Minister who had had seventeen years' official 
experience of important affairs in foreign countries, is surely more <jiin lifted to speak 
on such subjects than a University Professor; and, which is most important and to 
the point, Count Holered i did not give up the negotiations entirely to me, hut 
carried them out himself with my assistance. 
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which, had they been ratified, would have put an end 
to the Viennese Parliament, substituting for it merely 
an occasional congress of representatives of the king¬ 
doms and territories, and conferences of the Ministers 
of the various portions of the empire, each of which 
would have possessed a government of its own. 

Meanwhile, by using much pressure, it became 
possible in consequence of the elections to the Diets 
(direct general elections were not yet introduced), so 
to change the majority of the Lower House that the 
Government could count upon two-thirds of the votes. 
That it was willing to consider the Fundamental 
Articles, although of course with modifications, had 
become apparent in the Grand Council of the Crown 
above referred to which preceded the resignation of 
Hohenwart, as well as in the consultations of the 
Ministers between themselves which were held in the 
Foreign ()ffice. 

An idea which may be found repeated in some 
historical works at that time prevailed that Count 
Andrassy had taken the initiative of intervention, and 
that I joined him. This is only a fable convenuc. 

As I have mentioned above, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brody returned me to the Galician 
Diet, and I was to take my seat at Lemberg, having 
been prevented in the previous year by the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War from leaving Vienna. But just as foreign 
affairs had prevented me from taking my seat be¬ 
fore, so iuternal affairs now had the same effect. There 
was no need of entering into further explanations after 
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what I had said, and 1 therefore bogged my electors 
to excuse 111 c. Upon this Count Hohemvart came to 
me one morning and said that lie had received the 
news of my decision with great astonishment, although 
he knew that I was not of one mind with the 
Ministry; and that he thought it was not compatible 
with my position to make a sort of demonstration 
against the Government. ‘ Nor do I,’ was my reply ; 
‘ it was merely my wish to avoid a situation which 
would have been as unnecessary and awkward to the 
Ministry as to myself.’ ‘ I must tell you then,’ said 
Count Holienwnrt, ‘that Count Andrassy has told 
mo that he agrees in the proceedings T have taken.’ 
As soon as 1 was alone, I sent a telegram in cipher 
to Count Andrassy at Pesth, asking him whether 
this assertion was correct. Count Andrassy preferred 
to answer me in person. He began by remarking 
rather sharply : ‘ Pray leave me alone. What have 
I to do with the Czechs? What is Bohemia to me?’ 
He was perfectly justified in taking this view of the 
question. His successor Tisza assumed and maintained 
the same attitude towards Taaffe’s conciliatory regime; 
but it is not possible to be at once a spectator and a 
combatant. 1 sent him further representations, and 
filially commissioned Sektionschcf von Hofmann to 
proceed to Pesth to renew them, upon which he 
accepted my views. 

Little remains to be said as to the close of the 
Hohenwart era. My battle in the Council of 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Emperor, was 
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exactly the reverse of the one I had fought against 
Beleredi in 18G7. I was then filled with admiration 
at the vigour of the defence; I was now amazed at 
its weakness. Count Holienwart was obviously under 
the impression that his cause was half lost; and what 
must have discouraged him still more was that the 
Imperial Ministers* found an ally in a member of his 
own Ministry. 

If I felt defeated after the close of the discussion 
on the question whether Beleredi or Beust should 
prevail, I now felt certain of victory ; but my triumph 
was a Pyrrhic one. 

4 The Min inters for the 4 common 9 affair a of the whole empire, i.r, the Minister 
of .Foreign Affaira, tho Minister of War, and the Minister of Finance. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

1871 

STRUCK DOWN ON THE I 1 KEACH.-CONSIDERATIONS OK HEALTH AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

It was not until some days had elapsed after the 
Crown Council that Count Holienwart and his col¬ 
leagues, with the exception of Baron Holzgethan, 
sent in their resignations. I remember Count 
Mensdorff saying to me in 18G5, when he entered the 
Belcredi Ministry after the resignation of Schmer- 
ling’s Ministry, that he was the only survivor of the 
old regime. The same might be said of Baron 
Holzgethan, although instead of entering the new 
Ministry, he entered the ‘ common ’ Ministry. During 
his short interregnum, and with his counter-signa¬ 
ture, a second Imperial Rescript was sent to the 
Bohemian Diet which was very different from that 
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of tho 12tli of Soptombcr. Nothing was said either 
of an independent position of the kingdom of Bohemia 
or of tho coronation, but.promises were made that all 
lawful demands should bo considered. This taught 
tho two-fold lesson that the agreement with Hungary 
could only be altered by an arrangement between the 
Reiclisrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, and that 
the political position of tho non-Hungarian kingdoms 
and countries had been regulated by the Fundamental 
Laws of the State. 

The state of feeling created in the country by the 
change of policy rendered it necessary that this 
Imperial Rescript should be plainly worded so as to 
prevent distrust on both sides. But it was a hard 
necessity for the Emperor to be compelled to affix his 
signature twice within six weeks to documents 
diametrically opposed to each other. I felt it deeply, 
although I had no hand in the composition or the 
presentation of the Rescript. I also felt that the 
new Ministry must be strictly faithful to the Consti¬ 
tution, but not in a violent party spirit, if the new 
measures were to be attended with success; and I 
ventured, when the opportunity of an audience 
presented itself, to speak in this sense, bearing in 
mind the Emperor’s desire that I should always 
express my opinions openly, even without being asked 
to do so. I said a man like the ex-Governor of 
Bohemia, General Baron Kollor, would be received 
with confidence as Minister-President. As in the 
previous year, after the disappearance of the Potocki 
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Ministry, my words were received in significant silence. 
But immediately afterwards a remarkable incident 
occurred. On retiring from the audience, I found in 
the ante-cliauiber the Deputy l)r Kechbauer, the 
loader of the most advanced section of the Constitu¬ 
tional party. 1 asked him to enter, and he said to 
me : ‘ I come to tell you that we make no claim to 
participate in the formation of the Ministry, and that 
we are perfectly satisfied if only the Oovernment is a 
constitutional one.’ 

I was soon afterwards informed of two facts : that 
Baron Kcllersperg had been called upon to form the 
new Ministry, and that Count Andrassy was again at 
Vienna. 1 did not see the latter (be only came after 
having been appointed in my place, to tell me how 
painful his position was, and how difficult be found it 
to exchange Abenna for IVsf.h.) As for Baron 
Kcllersperg, he paid me a visit, and was most friendly, 
much to my surprise, as our last meeting had not 
been so. AVlien 1 said that he would not have cause 
to complain of the interference of the Chancellor in 
internal affairs, he replied that on the contrary he 
wished me to be invited to all the important sittings 
of the Ministry. I could assure him with a clear 
conscience that I would not interfere in internal 
affairs, because 1 saw by everything that was going 
on that my position of Chancellor would not last 
much longer; as, perhaps, Baron Kcllersperg well 
knew when he spoke. 

The day of explanation soon came. I was struck 
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by the fact that the same Staatsrath von Braun who 
had brought me the news of my unexpected appoint¬ 
ment in 18G6, now appeared with that of my dismissal. 
He said that * I ought to make things easy for the 
Emperor ’—which could only mean that I was to send 
in my resignation. Baron Braun alleged two reasons: 
that the title of ‘ Chancellor of the Empire ’ gave rise 
to difficulties, and that I had too many personal 
enemies. I never heard any other motive for my 
dismissal, either from the Emperor or from any other 
quarter. But Baron Braun told me of two remarks 
made by his Majesty which gratified me as a further 
proof of his noble spirit, and did my heart good. One 
was, 'Now he is popular again, and he will find his 
task easier,’ the other, ‘ I should he very glad if he 
wore appointed Ambassador; he would then still he 
in my service.’ I presented myself next day to his 
Majesty, as 1 was requested to do. The Emperor 
advanced towards me most eordially, shook hands 
with me, and said: ‘ T thank you for having made 
things easv for me. It has cost me a severe struggle: 
hut I must do without your further services.’ This 
is a strictly accurate account of what was said. I 
think it necessary to assert this, as the most absurd 
rumours wore circulated on the subject. The 
Emperor then told me to sit down, and conversed 
with me on various subjects; hut his Majesty did 
not say a single word as to the cause of my dismissal, 
or allude to anything beyond the great question of 
the day. Some days afterwards, the Emperor did 
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me the honour of paying me a visit which lasted 
over half-an-hour. My opponents tried to weaken 
the effect of this favour by sayiug that the Emperor 
only came to my house for the purpose of getting 
back some documents—as if it would have been 
necessary for his Majesty to take the trouble of 
coming to mu for such a purpose. 

Meanwhile I had sent in my resignation, to which 
I received the following autograph reply : 

4 Vienna, November 1 , 1871 . 

* Dear Count Beust— While granting j r our re¬ 
quest, founded on considerations of health, to be 
relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign 
Affairs, I express my sincerest thanks to you for the 
persistent and unselfish devotion with which you have 
fulfilled those duties, and I shall never forget the 
services you performed, during the five eventful years of 
your tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

At the same time I was appointed a life-member 
of the Upper House and Ambassador in .London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
1871 

rum, 1C FUELING ON MV KU8K1NATION. 

In itself the change in my career was to me neither 
unforeseen nor alarming. A year earlier I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ The (lay of my fall will be the 
day of my deliverance; ’ and a few weeks before it 
came to pass, I said to Staatsratb von Braun, who 
had always been my friend, that I would like 
eventually to be appointed an ambassador, for which 
1 had many urgent reasons, independently of personal 
inclination. Prince Metternich—‘ si licet parva com- 
ponere inagnis,’ or rather * si licet magna componere 
parvis’—survived his Chancellorship, but after his 
resignation he went abroad, only returning to Austria 
four years later. Thus the best solution was a re- 
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moval into a foreign country in a high position, and 
an ambassador is looked upon as a representative of 
his sovereign. 

As I have said, the idea of my retirement was 
familiar to me; but when it came it gave me pain for 
two reasons. I had, indeed, perceived the moment 
approaching when I could no longer retain office under 
Hohcnwart, but then it was more a question of an 
unavoidable withdrawal from an untenable position. 
But now, when that position had itself disappeared ; 
when, after years of efforts, struggles, and cares, in 
internal as well as in foreign policy, a firm footing 
had been gained on which it was only necessary to 
act with calmness ; when things began to work 
smoothly ; when complete harmony had been es¬ 
tablished between the various Ministries of the 
.Empire ; when 1 had obtained unanimous votes of 
confidence from the Parliamentary Bodies to which 
I was responsible ; when 1 was receiving demonstra¬ 
tions of public confidence from all' quarters —to be 
compelled at such a moment to withdraw from the 
scene of my activity, was like being struck by a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. But I was affected 
even more painfully by the socresy with which 
the matter was carried out. Most gladly, most will¬ 
ingly would 1 have resigned, had appeals been made 
to my loyalty', and bad I been told that tin: 
simultaneous resignation of Hohcnwart and myself 
would oiler a convenient means of escape from the 
unpleasant position in which the crown was placed 
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by the contradictory character of the two Imperial 
Rescripts. 

Considering the circumstances under which my 
dismissal took place, it will be understood that it took 
others more by surprise than myself. It pleases 
me to remember that this surprise was expressed 
to mo in a way as sympathetic as it was honour¬ 
able. I was even obliged to moderate the zeal of 
my friends, and to dissuade the students of Vienna 
from giving me an ovation in the form of a torch-light 
procession. How rapidly has the breeze of oblivion, 
so prevalent in dear Vienna, blown away all remem¬ 
brance of those days ! If I recall them, it is not 
because I complain of the forgetfulness of my country¬ 
men, or because I hope to make withered garlands 
green again. I oidy wish to do justice to historical 
truth, here as elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

1883 

DONEE E14JS FELIX, MULTOS NUMEUA.IIIS AMICOS. 

At the present moment, when I am writing the 
epilogue to the recollections of my Viennese Ministry, 
twelve years have elapsed since I received manifesta¬ 
tions of praise for my five years’ career and of regret 
for my sudden retirement. In an age like the present, 
so full of events and changes, men live rapidly and 
soon forget, and I can be neither surprised nor grieved 
that people now think little or not at all of what was 
then spoken, written, and printed. But what made 
an unpleasant impression upon me, though my heart 
was not embittered by it, was that even in less than a 
few years I was forgotten. 

I have more than once said jokingly to my friends 
that within the three weeks from the end of October 
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to the middle of November 1871, three scenes suc¬ 
ceeded each other as they might have done on the 
stage. 

First scone: Beust is victorious, Hohenwart is 
defeated; long live Beust! ’ 

Second scene : What ? Beust has fallen too ? 
Alas ! alas ! What is to become of us ? 

Third scene; How now? We are in office, and 
we arc rid of Beust! Hurrah ! 

This is rather strongly put, but it is historically 
accurate. 

In short, it was believed that my loss would be 
irreparable ; but as soon as this was proved not to be 
the case, enthusiasm and alarm both vanished at the 
same time. 

I entertain the hope that the conscientious and 
unbiassed historians of the future, when judging my 
Austrian administration, will show themselves as 
moderate as I myself have been, and will find the true 
medium between an ephemeral apotheosis and an 
equally ephemeral condemnation. 

‘ Peace to his ashes .and justice to his memory ’— 
these are the words I have chosen for my epitaph. 
May the appeal they make to future generations not 
have been made in vain. 
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PART III—1871-1883 
LONDON AND PARIS 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

1871-1873 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON.-FOGS HUT NO ‘SPLEEN.’-‘ OLp ENGLAND FOR 

ever!’—LORD GRANVILLE.—THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—COUNT 
BERNSTORFF AND COUNT MUNSTER.—THE COURT.—TIIE QUEEN. 

-THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.-THE DUCHESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dark and bleak day in November when I left 
Vienna ; I arrived in London in a dense fog. That I 
did not fall a victim to ‘spleen’was owing to the 
circumstance that I was not a stranger, and that I 
had long before experienced the sympathetic attraction 
exercised on foreigners by England, in spite of its 
dearth of amusement and distraction. The seven 
years of my London embassy, with the more than 
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kind reception I experienced from all quarters, could 
only confirm me in this feeling. I had a faithful 
remembrance of Old England, and continued to take a 
lively interest in her destiny; and I could not turn 
away from her when adversity and trouble darkened 
her horizon. I must oven say that I could not per¬ 
ceive without indignation how England’s difficulties 
produced in Austria, especially in the Liberal Press, 
a feeling rather of malicious joy than of indifference. 
As people turned their backs on Russia when she 
was debilitated by the Crimean War, so they ignored 
England when she met with disasters in Asia and 
Egypt. Such conduct might bo understood with 
regard to Russia, the representative of Absolutism ; 
but how was it possible to forget so soon and so 
completely that England had long been a refuge for 
political exiles, and that at the time of the Holy 
Alliance her independent position was no slight 
hindrance to the despotic governments of the 
Continent? Yet both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Austria no longer remembered that Europe would not 
have defeated Napoleon I, in spite of the Russian 
winter and of German enthusiasm and energy, had 
it not been for English subsidies and the victories 
of England in Spain. At the same time it is 
only right to add that if there was a country 
in the world that owed England a grudge, that 
country was Austria. The loss of her Italian 
Provinces was probably due even more to England 
than to France. Germany, however, was in a very 
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different position. How much Germany owes to 
• England 'will have been seen from my remarks on the 
Franco-German War and on the violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

My affection for England does not waver because 
of her present weakness, and I do not doubt that she 
will recover her former strength if she will only learn 
from experience, as may well be expected from the 
practical sense of her people, and give up the bad 
habit of treating others according as they are success¬ 
ful or the reverse. To do this will require an effort, 
but there will be no lack of self-sacrifice. 

My good-fortune decretal that I should find an 
old friend in the English Minister with whom I had 
first to deal. We had met thirty years previously in 
Paris, when I was Secretary of Legation, and his 
father was English Ambassador. He was at that 
time Lord Leveson, and now Earl Granville. My 
intercourse with him, both socially and politically, is 
one of mv most agreeable recollections. He was one 
of the fe.w men who combine modesty with signal 
ability. Perhaps he was not quite free from the 
disadvantages which are the couscqucnce of modesty. 
The inclination, excellent in itself, to be open to 
conviction, was the cause of Lord Granville following 
up his first decided protest against Russia’s violation 
of the Treaty of Paris by a second which did not 
represent his own opinion, but that of Gladstone. In 
business he had an excellent habit which may be 
reedmmended to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

VOL. II v 
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After each official interview he used to draw up -a 
protocol, containing a precis of what both he and the. 
Foreign Representative had said, and he would then , 
submit it to his interlocutor for approval. I seldom. 
had any objections to make to his protocols, although 
a slight deafness might have given rise to mistakes. 
After the death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Queen appointed Lord Granville as his successor in 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, which 
gave its owner the use of Walmer Castle, a romanti¬ 
cally situated building erected on a promontory 
extending far into the sea, near Deal, where the 
great Duke of Wellington died. At Walmer I 
was frequently the guest of Lord and Lady Gran¬ 
ville.* 

Gladstone was then Premier, and I saw but little 
of him. In later years wo had many interesting 
conversations. Of the other Ministers, I was already 
acquainted with the Honourable Chichester Fortescue, 
afterwards Lord Carlingford. He was the husband 
of the Dowager Countess Waldcgravo, who retained, 
according to English custom, the title of her first 
husband, and whose hospitable house, Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, has been gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the first part of this work apropos of my 
London mission in 18G4. 

* Lady Granville is very tall ami handsome. I wrote in her visitors’ book at 
Walmer: 

Alois qu'1111 grand ot noble Lord 
Commando on Hoi dans lea cinq ports, 

On voit pourquoi la noble 0 lifitclainc i.> 

A pour ollc memo uu port de Koine. 
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I found more than one friend in the Diplomatic 
Corps; first among these was my German colleague. 
In my account of the Danish Conference, I praised 
his abilities, which were not always appreciated by 
the Court of Berlin. Count Bernstorff' was a great 
friend of mine, but lie was not destined to l>e long 
my colleague, as he died in 1873. I also maintained 
very friendly and continuous relations with his 
successor. At first great surprise was caused by 
the nomination of Count Minister as German Am¬ 
bassador in London, as he was not only a Hanoverian, 
but had been in the diplomatic service of the King of 
Hanover until the catastrophe of I8f>6. There was 
no fear that the Court of St James’s would raise 
objections to his nomination, as traditional principle 
excluded all family considerations from questions of 
policy. But tlios-' members of the Itoyal Family 
who belonged to the House of Cambridge had a 
natural aversion to his appointment, .although the 
Duke himself didjiot show it. All things considered. 
Count Minister was well qualified for his post. He 
was the son of the Count Minister, often mentioned 
in German history, who represented Hanover in 
London when that country still belonged to the King 
of England. 1 le had been educated in England, and 
spoke the language like an Englishman ; he was also 
a thorough sportsman, and he was connected with the 
English aristocracy by marriage. We soon became 
friends, and have had no cause to complain of each 
other. 
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I have a particular reason for dwelling on my 
satisfactory relations with the German embassy, as 
they are in strong contrast with the aspersions cast 
upon me for alleged intrigues and inspired articles in 
the German and Russian Press, which gave the 
Standard occasion to remark that I must have a 
hundred hands if I had written all that was attri¬ 
buted to me in Russia and Germany. I know that 
Count Munster himself complained of these calumnies, 
and wrote to Berlin to say that l ought to be left in 
peace. 

I have also mentioned Count Bran now, the 
Russian Ambassador, in my account of the Con¬ 
ference of 18(»4. Our relations were not friendly, 
but I was afterwards amply compensated by my 
pleasant intercourse with his amiable successor, 
Count Schouvaloff. 

No less agreeable were tho French Ambassadors, 
who succeeded each other only too rapidly, there 
having been no less than five in four years : the Due 
de Broglie, the Comte d' Harcourt, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaceia, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
the Marquis d’ Harcourt. The Republic could not 
have sent men of more illustrious names, and they all 
deserved to be styled hotnmrs dr ralcur; but it would 
have been of greater advantage for the relations 
between France and England if there had been one 
permanent representative. I was interested and 
pleased by a new acquaintance—Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador. A Turkish dignitary who 
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has remained at his post for thirty years is a phe¬ 
nomenon. I have mentioned him Apropos of the 
Emperor’s journey to the East. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the English, and his house was made lively 
by the musical talouts of his beautiful daughter, now 
the Princess Braucovano. His great mistake was 
that he still looked upon England as the England of 
the Crimean War, twenty years after that event. He 
was astonished at her attitude when Kussia renewed 
her aggressive policy ; nor could he understand that 
of Austria-Hungary, and he was especially angry 
with Count Andrassy, who, lie said, should have 
remembered that Turkey had in former days refused 
to give him up to Kussia. 

I will conclude my account of the diplomatists in 
London with a few words about some of the other 
Ambassadors—Count Bylandt in particular, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands, and Karon Solvyns, 
the Belgian representative. Both are still at their 
posts, and whenever I go to London, I visit them 
first. Count Bylaiidt’s wife, a lady of rare intelligence, 
is a Kussian. Italy was not represented by an 
Ambassador until the latter part of my r residence in 
London, when Ceneral Menabrea, whom I had 
formerly known and valued in Florence as my col¬ 
league, was appointed to that post. I was also not 
unknown at the English Court. As the representa¬ 
tive of Saxony I had known the Queen in the happy 
days of her married life ; as the representative of the 
German Confederation, I saw her in the time of her 
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deepest mourning and retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort; and now, as the Austrian Ambas* . 
sador, I saw her again when she was full of anxiety 
for her beloved son, as I arrived when the Prince of 
Wales was lying dangerously ill at Sandringham. If 
my readers have not forgotten my account of my 
visit to Osborne at the time of my German Mission, 
they will understand my feelings of veneration for the 
Queen. The words that 1 wrote in the visitors’ book 
after my two days’ stay at Osborne in company with 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Austria, in the last year of my London embassy, 
were no mere compliment: 


‘ Diti stolz<> Insel, »vo tier Drt'iziick thront. 

Dio liab’ icli gorn /.uin Dolma mir erkomi ; 

DocJi srit <rin kloinos Eiland ioli Imwolint, 

Hat Treuo ilini lnoiu dankond 11 era gesoliworen. 
An soinon griinen Mnttcn liiingt mein Sinn, 

Ilooli In lie England’s grossir Konigin ! 


1 have alluded to the dangerous iliness of the 
Prince of Wales in 1871. Public sympathy was 
universal and highly demonstrative. Crowds of 
people came to Marlborough House to ask for the 
latest news from Sandringham. This sympathy 
arose not only from the loyalty of all classes of 
the nation, but also from the Prince’s great popu¬ 
larity. The Prince of Wales is one of those meu, 
happy in themselves and the cause of happiness in 
others, whose nature prompts them to say and do 
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agreoable things; and this gave his well-known 
amiability the additional attractiveness of sincerity. I 
could not regard the kindness shown to me by his 
Royal Highness as a special distinction : but un¬ 
grateful recollection of it remains no less vivid. The 
popularity of the Prince of Wales arises chiefly from 
the fact that he is a thorough Englishman, and from 
the lively interest which he takes in everything that 
relates to this country, an interest which he shows by 
presiding at banquets given for useful and charitable 
objects, on which occasions he speaks with remark¬ 
able ease and elegance of expression. These appear¬ 
ances in public are of no small advantage to the 
English Princes. At a dinner for the German 
Hospital, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
chair, I remarked with what a happy grace the 
English Princes knew how to apply the saying : 
‘Honi soitqui mal y penso.’ 

In speaking of my German mission of the year 
1804, 1 also mentioned the equally great popularity 
of the Princess of Wales. In those days, when I was 
considered the greatest enemy of Denmark, 1 was 
not allowed to approach the Princess, but now things 
had changed, and from the beginning to the end of 
my career as Ambassador, I may say that I was 
always welcome at Marlborough House. When the 
Prince of Wales undertook his journey to India in 
1876, I promised to compose a waltz in honour of 
his happy return. I had never before undertaken 
such a task, but I kept my word, and I dedicated my 
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first waltz, ‘Return from India,’ to the Princess of 
Wales.* 

The dislike with which 1 was viewed at the Court 
of the Heir to the Throne in 18G4 was even deeper 
among the members of another branch of the Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary never condescended to say a word to me; and 
this I found all the more painful as at the time of my 
Saxon mission they always welcomed me, and the 
Duchess herself had honoured me with a visit at 
Dresden. In 1807 the Duchess was in Paris when 
the Emperor of Austria was there, and J kept out of 
her way. ‘The Duchess has forgiven you,’ said his 
Majesty to me. ‘That may be,’ 1 replied; ‘but I 
have not forgiven the Duchess.’ Rut when I came 
to Loudon as Ambassador, the past was forgotten, 
and T was honoured by a very sympathetic reception 
from the Duchess and her daughters, the Grand- 
Duchess of Heckleuburg-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Took, as well as from the Duke of Cambridge. I 
always took great pleasure in the conversation of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the interest of whose 
extensive reminiscences was always enhanced by the 
wit with which slut related them. During the' latter 
period of my London mission l could not help 
admiring this intellectual vivacity in her Royal 
Highness, who was over eighty years of age. 

* This wait/, was performed at tin* ne\t State Hall, ami as the programme of the 
music of those festh ities nlwjiys appear* in tin* Monihi'i Post, my name was pub- 
linked together with tlio.se of the othei composers. ‘Have 3am hocii the Morning 
Pott ? * asked the Princess. * Yen.' I answered ; *1 used to appear between Risniarck 
and (tyrtNchakuir, ami now i appear between Strauss aud ’Waldteufel.’ 
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FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS AS AM UASSADOR.—KALKRITRC AND VIENNA.- 

REQUIEM .MASS FOR CR1LLPA RZER.— HUMAN IMPERFECTION.— 
RECOVERY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. THANKSOl VINO. - HOLLAND 
MOUSE. - PRINCE LIECHTENSTEIN. MY DERUT AS CHAIRMAN.-- 
DINNERS AND SPEECHES.—AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


Before 1 proceed in recording the recollection* of my 
two embassies, I must say a few words in explanation. 
My readers will perceive an essential difference 
between this part of my Memoirs and its predecessors. 
They will iind descriptions of countries, people, and 
events, but few allusions to my own proceedings. 
This was a natural consequence of my altered position. 
He who has directed the course of events, or taken 
part in them, is bound to explain them, for it is not 
■only his past career, but also the authority of the 
government to which he belonged, that is in question. 
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Such is not the case when the writer of Memoirs nas 
held a subordinate post more or less executive and 
limited in scope. A subordinate has to exercise, 
discretion which restricts the freedom of his narrative. 

The Emperor graciously complied with a request ! 
made on accepting my post in London, to the effect 
that I might be allowed to pass with my family the ( 
two dead months of the year, both as regards business!] 
and society, which in London occur after the season)' 
and at Christmas, as the health of my wife did not 
allow her to undertake the very trying duties of. 
London life. Thus I was enabled, as soon as I had 
presented my credentials, to take my winter holidays, 
and to proceed to Salzburg, where I had settled my 
family after the eventful days of November. 

From Salzburg T went to Vienna, where I stayed 
at the ‘ Romischo Kaiser,’ the hotel at which I 
resided in 18 GG. With what different feelings did I 
enter it now! The poet Grillparzer was just dead, 
and I was invited to be present at the Requiem Mass 
in the ‘ Micliaelerkirche.’ The seats were all taken, 
and I recognised many faces; but nobody showed the 
slightest inclination to make way for me, so that 
during the ceremony I was standing all the time. 

But this indifference was not without its com¬ 
pensations. I soon afterwards made a tour in the 
north of Italy with my wife and son, and when I 
reached the first Austrian station on my return, I* 
found the Governor of the Tyrol there to receive me., 
It was Count Taaffe, who had come from Innsbruck 
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expressly for the purpose. I have never forgotten 
that kindly act. 

A year later I was Lord Carnarvon’s guest at his 
magnificent country-seat, Highclere. One day, as we 
were taking a walk, we entered a simple little village 
church, in which, however, there was a very handsome 
tomb with this inscription: ‘ He was an honest man 
as far as is consistent with human imperfection.’ This 
original epitaph remained in my memory and was of 
use to me. Fidelity may also be measured by human 
imperfection, and that thought helps one to bear many 
a bitter experience. 

On my return, I found London preparing for the 
great ‘Thanksgiving,’ a ceremony performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in St Paul’s on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’s recovery, in the presence of 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the members of 
Parliament and the .Diplomatic Corps—a ceremony 
whose national and sincerely loyal character was 
shown by the densely crowded streets. 

• Some months later I witnessed an extraordinary 
ceremony of a different kind. The Dowager Lady 
Holland, owner of Holland House, so full of recollec¬ 
tions of Fox, celebrated the marriage of her adopted 
daughter to Prince Aloys Liechtenstein. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Kensington, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales witnessed it. This was the first time since 
the days of James the Second that an English Prince 
wais present at Mass in England. Lord Granvillo 
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said to me when the ceremony was over: ‘ I had my 
eyes on you to see how a good Protestant should 
behave.’ Unusual and remarkable as the event was, 
it was not noticed in the newspapers. Gladstone, who 
was not present, said to me when I expressed my 
surprise at his absence : ‘ If I had come, you may be 
sure there would have been an outcry.’ 

One of my ‘ incorrect proceedings,’ by which I 
emancipated myself from the tradition of my pre¬ 
decessors, was my frequent attendance in England at 
public charity dinners, at which I not only spoke, but 
sometimes presided ; this I did quite at the beginning 
of my mission. If my so doing has exposed me to 
attacks, for reasons too trivial to mention, I have, 
on the other hand, been praised and thanked, and 
not I think undeservedly ; for my presence, as 1 shall 
immediately show, contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the charitable associations whose 
dinners l attended—especially of those whose pros- 
perity benefited my necessitous countrymen. I need 
scarcely add that l did not volunteer to speak at 
these gatherings, as it would have been the height of 
presumption for me to do so, having rarely had the 
opportunity of speaking English, even in conversation. 

I was not quite a novice, for a sympathetic envoy of 
the United States at Vienna, Mr Jay, gave two 
banquets annually in his house, the one on the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the other on Washington’s birthday, at which the 
Chancellor of the Empire had to be present and . 
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to reply. ‘ Jay has trained you,’ said Lady Bloom¬ 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
to mo in London. But the chief merit of my 
oratorical achievements belongs to my friend Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P. He spoke both German 
and English equally well, and he greatly improved 
my speeches. I may add that I had not only a 
tenacious, but also a capacious memory, which rapidly 
assimilated new words and phrases, so that I learned 
a speech by heart with great tin so. 

I had no sooner arrived in London than T was 
invited to the annual dinner of the Gorman Hospital, 
on which occasion my health was proposed. In 
Euglaud it is still the custom to remember pleasant 
things which have happened in the past, a custom 
which has fallen into desuetude elsewhere, and it was 
recollected that when I was Saxon Ambassador I had 
taken part in the foundation of the hospital, and that 
when I was Chancellor I had frequently recommended 
it to the Austrian embassy. My reply was well 
received, and I soon after had the opportunity of 
speaking before an even more illustrious audience. 
King Leopold of the Belgians was in the chair at the 
dinner of the Literary Fund, and on either side of 
him were the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught. I had the honour of supporting the 
Royal chairman. 

My speeches were reported in the papers, and the 
Society of the Friends of Foreigners in Distress next 
applied to me to take the chair at their annual dinner. 
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While fully appreciating their courtesy, I was not' 
unaware that the chief motive of their application was, 
that they thought my being in the chair might act as 
a stimulus on the subscriptions. I did not of course 
dissent from this view; and as the object of the 
charity was an excellent one, I readily gave my 
consent. Everything that is worth seeing is sure 
to bring a large number of spectators in England, 
and an ex-Chancellor of the Austrian empire, who had 
been so much talked about in the newspapers, was an 
attraction. The amount subscribed at the dinner was 
nearly £4000, and although that sum included the 
annual donations, it was greatly above the average. 
In such matters diplomacy in England finds a wide 
and grateful sphere of activity, and T never refused to 
give my services on occasions of this kind. Soon 
after the above dinner, at which I had to speak six times, 
I was invited by a German Society, including some 
Austrians, to preside over a banquet at the Crystal 
Palace, and the result was much more satisfactory 
than it had ever been before. This fete illustrated 
what Prince Bismarck, in his great speech on the 
Polish Question, recently described as a great fault of 
the German nation—their tendency to sink their indi¬ 
viduality and language in those of other nationalities. 
In England especially one often finds a German 
who, after .a few years’ residence, not only prefers to. 
speak English, but attempts to speak German with an 
English accent, and feels offended when an Englishman 
addresses him in German. An Englishman, on the other 
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hand, holds his own language in the highest esteem, and 
even when he speaks French well (as is now more 
frequently the case than formerly), he prefers to carry 
on a conversation in his own language with a 
foreigner who may perhaps speak English less fluently 
than the Englishman does French. I was informed 
that at the meeting of the German society at which 
I was to preside (the .Benevolent German Society), 
it was invariably the custom to speak English, 
although not a single Englishman was present. 
I departed, however, from the usual custom, and, 
after giving the toasts of the Queen and the 1 loyal 
Family in English, J began my principal speech with 
the words: ‘Goehrtc Damon and Herron.’ This 
caused much surprise, but no displeasure. I earnestly 
impressed upon my hearers how wrong it was for a 
great nation that had recently performed such illus¬ 
trious deeds, to be ashamed of its language. ‘ In 
Dresden,’ I said, ‘ there is an English colony; if 
anybody were to propose to it to speak nothing but 
German, he would be laughed at.’ My speech was 
much applauded ; but its immediate effect was that 
one of the members of the society, a man of some 
eminence in the commercial world, answered me in 
very indifferent English. In France, too, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of observing how Germans, even 
after the Franco-German War, became Parisian much 
sooner than Italians or Spaniards, to say nothing of 
the English. This faculty of assimilation to other 
nationalities is nowhere more evident than in Austria. 
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In Hungary the German renounces his hereditary 
name, and becomes a Magyar; in Galicia he becomes *: 
Pole. It is to bo hoped that as a colonist he "will 
keep his national individuality, otherwise it may 
happen in Africa that the Germans will sooner become 
negroes than the negroes Germans. 

I also gave my assistance to a society which had 
hitherto been neglected by the embassy, although it 
was more closely connected to it than the one above 
referred to. This was the Hungarian Society, 
originally founded by the Hungarian Fugitives of 
1849. Its means were so limited that, as a member 
said at its first dinner, which I inaugurated and which 
was followed by many others, people called it the 
* Hungry Society.’ Both my predecessor and my 
successor were Hungarians, but 1 do not think the 
Society will contradict me when I say that is was not at 
its worst when the Austrian Ambassador was a German. 

Among other societies at which I often had 
opportunities of speaking wore the Geographical 
Society, when my speech followed a German lecture 
from one of our Polar explorers; and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which met at Stafford House, on 
which occasion I made a great hit by translating 
Schiller’s verses: 

1 Vor dom Hclaven, wenn or die Kette bricht, 

Vor deni freien Mann erzittero nicht,’ 

as follows: 

‘ Tremble when slaves by force may break the chain, 

Not when by thy baud freedom they regain.’ 
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My reputation as a speaker once nearly placed me 
In an absurd position. I was invited to a banquet at 
the Royal Academy. One of the toasts on such 
occasions was that of the Diplomatic Corps; and I 
had to return thanks, as I had become the second of 
the Ambassadors, and the first, Musurus Pasha, 
seldom or never came. The dinner took place on a 
Saturday, and the only paper with the latest news 
whieli appears in London on a Sunday is the Observer. 
In the morning I received a visit from the Editor of 
the paper, Mr Dicey, with whom I was acquainted. 
He said : ‘ You are going to speak this evening ; can 
I have a copy of your speech ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ it is 

not long, and I have written it down.’ ‘ Then do, 
please, let me make a copy of it.’ I consented with¬ 
out hesitation. The dinner began late ; there were 
several of the usual toasts, but not that of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. Imagine my position! What a god¬ 
send for the comic papers, after Gladstone’s ‘ unspeak¬ 
able Turk,’ to have Roust’s ‘ unspoken speech ! ’ I 
withdrew as soon as possible, and hurried away to the 
office of the Observer, which was still open, although 
it was past midnight. The speech was in type, but 
not yet printed. I succeeded after much trouble in 
having it withdrawn, and I went home greatly relieved. 
I amused some of my colleagues vastly by telling them 
of that ‘ anxious moment; ’ perhaps it would have 
amused them even more if I had found the office closed. 

So I have related some of my doings after all. 
But I have, at least, not betrayed any secrets. 

• von.. 11 


x 
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MISCElXANIiOllS TIIOUIUITO ON TUB VAST AND TUB PKKHKXT 

Onk of niv London colleagues, who had been ao- 
credited to tin; Court of the Tuileries during the 
Second Empire, told me that Napoleon III once 
said to him : ‘ Un houimc d’Etat est eomme une 
eolonno; taut (|u’elle est dehout, personne ue peut 
mesurer sa grandeur; du moment qu’elle est en bas, 
eliacun peut le fibre.’ The saying is brilliant, but 
will scarcely bear examination, as that which is 
commonly called the greatness of a statesman is not 
like stone or bronze, but is of an elastic material, 
which, while the column stands, is elevated or lowered, 
according to circumstances, by public opinion; while 
as soon as the column falls, everybody is eager to 
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tear off a piece of it before it can be accurately 
measured by history. 

«»*««*« 

The following are some celebrated lines by 
Voltaire: 


• Qui n’a pas 1’ esprit tie son fige, 
l)e son flgc a tous les chagrins. 1 

We might way with equal justice; Qui n’a pas la 
conscience de sa position, u’en a quo les ennuis.’ This 
truth deserves to be recommended to those who once 
were in power and are so no longer. For them, as a 
rule, people may be divided into two classes: the 
malicious anil the awkward: the former are to be 
preferred. There are some pleasing exceptions, which 
however as usual only confirm the rule. 

Claretie gave a capital illustration of this in his 
recent novel: ‘ Monsieur le Miuistre,’ which contains 
the history of a brilliant but short-lived Ministry. 
The once famous and courted Minister enters a 
drawing-room where he sees a man turning away from 
him, and in that man he recognises one of his most 
assiduous suitors in the time of his prosperity. With 
a feeling of indignation which he cannot control, he 
says to him : 1 Monsieur, lorsque j’etais au Miuistore, 
vous etiez tous les jours dans I’antiehambre.’ The 
other replies with the greatest composure: ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, j’y suis toujours.’ I have never received 
such an answer, but I have often guessed it. 
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There is a story of Massimo d’Azeglio having 
noticed after his resignation that somebody had turned 
his back upon him, and saying to his neighbour; 

4 Pouvoz-vous peut-etre me dire quel service j’ai rendu. 
a cet hoinmc ? ’ 

***** 

Napoleon III said to me at Salzburg: 4 Ma 
politique consiste a avoir le moins d’ennemis jmssible.’ 

I have often thought to myself: 4 Ma politique 
aurait dfi consister a avoir le moins d’aniis possible.’ 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage 
of having enemies. Au enemy is in many respects 
more useful than a friend. He is sincere, which a 
friend is not always ; often, indeed, he thinks it his 
duty not'to be so. Our enemy never disappoints us; 
our friend does sometimes. Our enemy is not exact¬ 
ing, while our friend thinks it quite natural to be so. 
Our enemy may possibly be grateful for benefits ; our 
friend does not always consider it necessary to be so. 

At the commencement of my Memoirs I stated 
that although it had been predicted that I would not 
live long, I have with few exceptions survived, often 
by many years, my contemporaries at school and 
at the university. To survive others would be well 
enough, if wo did not also in such cases survive 
ourselves. 


On m’a souvent dit que j’avais de 1’esprit. Si 
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settlement j’avais eu le bou esprit dc ne pas faire des 
sottises ! 


In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ Max Piccolo- 
mini says to his father : 

1 Hadst thou hut thought more highly of mankind, 

Thou wouldst have better acted.’ 


Of myself 1 might say : 

1 Hadst thou but thought more meanly of mankind, 

They would have better used thee.’ 

* * * # * 

While 1 was Ambassador in Paris, an eminent 
republican said of the Franco-German War and its 
disastrous result for France: 4 Ces choses arrivent 
quand il se trouve la un imbecile qui s’imagiue etre la 
Providence,’ to which I could not help replying: 
‘ Mais 11 ’oubliez pas qu’il s’etait trouve sept millions 
d’imbeciles pour lui confier cette mission.’ I was 
reminded of this by the conflict between Spain and 
Germany about the Caroline Islands. This conflict 
refutes the supposition that a Republic makes war 
more difficult. Had Spain been a Republic, she 
would inevitably have become involved in a war the 
consequences of which would have been incalculable, 
as those in power would have been unable to 
moderate outbreaks of popular passion, and Ger¬ 
many would uot have had any consideration for them. 
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Spain owes the favourable issue of that conflict en¬ 
tirely to her Monarchy. 

# « « * * 

1 read a great deal in the papers just now about 
Vienna remaining the capital of the empire, (not merely 
of lower Austria), and about its being thoroughly 
German. But if it is the capital of the empire, it is 
so for all the races of the empire, not only for the 
Germans. One circumstance strikes me as remark¬ 
able. In former days, when one heard as much 
Italian and French spoken in Vienna as German, 
not one of the hotels had a French name. There 
were only such names as ‘ Romischer Kaiser,’ 
‘Erzherzog Karl,’ ‘Stadt Frankfort,’ ‘Osterroichischor 
Hof,’ and ‘ Goldenes Lamm.’ Now that wc want to 
be thoroughly German, we have a ‘ Hotel Imperial,’ 
a ‘Grand Hotel, a 4 Hotel Royal,’ and a ‘ H6tel 
Metropolis.’ 

And although Paris has a 4 Rue de Berlin,’ there 
is in Vienna no 4 Stadt Berlin.’ 


More than once I have heard the remark : ‘ How 
happy you must be to find yourself of use to so many 
people ! ’ Whether I have been of use to many 
people it is for others to decide ; I only know that 
many people have made use of me. 

* * * • « 

I have often been praised for my good temper. 
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I cannot say whether this praise was entirely justified, 
but I have always thought it mere good breeding not 
to let others suffer from our humours and moods. 
Moreover, a good temper gives happiness to our 
friends and anxiety to our enemies, while a bad 
temper makes our friends unhappy and gives our 
enemies unspeakable pleasure. 


END 
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A. 

Imperial Rescript ok thk Gth Octoukr I8G7, to 

CARDINAL RaCSCHKR, IN' UK.PLY TO THK EPISCOPAL 

Address ok thk 28 th Septemhkr. 

1 have communicated to my responsible Ministry thi* address 
sent, to me l>y tlie Archbishops mid l!ishops. 1 appreciate the zeal 
and the well-meaning views which made the Bishops consider it. 
their duty to issue a solemn declaration, as in the years 1849 and 
1861, for the preservation and protection of the Rights of the 
Catholic Church ; hut .1 must regret that instead of supporting the 
earnest endeavours of the Coveruincnt in the important questions 
concerned, and promoting their speedy solution in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, they should have preferred to make the task of the Covern- 
ment more difficult hy publishing an inflammatory address at a 
moment when, as the Bishops themselves justly observe, wo are 
seriously in want of concord, and it is of vital importance not to 
increase the number of occasions of discord and complaint. I trust 
the Bishops will rest assured that 1 shall always know how to 
protect the Church, but I also trust that they will remember that T 
have duties to fulfil as a Constitutional sovereign. 
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B. 

Despatch from Count Beust to Count Trauttmannk- 

DORFF ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Vienne, le 2 Juiliet 1869. 

Pendant les premiers temps de votre siyour a Rome vous avez 
pu uonstater a diiturontes reprises des dispositions plus conciliantes do 
la part du Saint-Siege i\ lYgard du (lou vernrmnnt Imperial et Royal. 
Quclques indices permettaient a Votre Excellence de croirc que le 
Saint-Pern, aussi bion quo Ses premiers Conseillers, comnien^ait h 
appreeier plus justement la situation de l’Eiupire austro bongrois ct 
les causes des dissideuees fadieuscs qui s’etaient produites dans le 
courant de l'annee 186s, 

Nous avons accuoilli cos syiuptutiics avoc uno satisfaction sincere, 
et nous nous sommes e llbrccs de favorLser par notre attitude le devo- 
loppement des tendanees que Votre Excellence nous rigualait. 

D upres vos dernier* rapports eependaut il se serait produit une 
espeeo de temps d arret dans l’amelioratioii progressive de nos rela¬ 
tions avee le Saint-Siege. Uno eireonslance recent© -1’incident de 
Linz—a surlout eontribue si, reveillcr los ancieiuies susceptibilites 
et a susc.itor do liouvcllcs detainees a regard des intentions du Gou- 
verneinent Imperial et Royal. 

<1 ni diyii trausmis a Votre Excellence les informations neces- 
sairos pour retablir les faits sous leur vrai jour, en ce qui concern© 
le cas special que jo viens de citer. Mais je crois qu’il lie sera pas 
inutile, a eette occasion, de reirionter plus haut et d’examiner ici, 
a un point do vue general, les causes de nos ditiicultes avec 1© Saint- 
Siege. Cot examen nous couduira peut-ctre a trouver 1c tnoyen, sin on 
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d’arriver k une entente, du moins d’aplanir quelques mis des obstacles 
qui s’opposent k l’etablissement d’uu dtat do choses plus satisfaisant. 

H me parn.it d’abord indispensable, de je.ter un coup d’ftnl retro- 
spectif sur le pass*? si nous voulons nous rendre un eompto exact des 
faits qui se sent accornplis de nos jours. 

Vers la seconde moitid du dernier siecle il s’est produit dans 
tons les Stilts civilises une tendance manifesto a dmancipor le pou voir 
civil de la dependance du pouvoir religious. L’Antriclie no pouvait 
se soustraire a l’inlluence d’un mouve.ninntaussi fort ct aussi repandu. 
l)e la naquit. le systfcme conuu gdnerulement sous le nom de Jo- 
sephisine. Cette designation n’est pas entiorcnient justifido aux yeux 
de 1’histoire, puisquo l’Emporour Joseph 11 ’a pas, k vrui dire, erdd ce 
systemo, liien qii'il en ait dtd, sans contredit, le reprdseutant le plus 
dnergique et qu’il l’ait applique dans une mesure ddpassnnt peut- 
etre les horne.s voulues. La verity nous impose le devoir de recon- 
uaitre quo. ce Moimrque, anime des lneilleurcs intentions, n’a fait quo 
se confornie.r, en les mettant en pratique sur une plus vaste dchello, 
h des prineipes ddja introduits dans le Couvernernent par I'illustro 
Impiiratriee Maric-Tlierese et memo par le pore de eette Souveraine, 
l’Enqiereur Charles V1. 

L’elan fougueux du regno, de Joseph IT, comme il en arrive sou- 
vent des riiouvements progresses qui lie. savent. jias se maitriser, fut 
suivi d’une sortc de reaction. Sous les Empereurs Leopold I] et 
Francois ], les lois de lour preddeesseur furont eonsiderabJoment 
adoucies dans la pratique, ct ees Monarques eboreborent a dtablir aussi 
de meilleures relations avee 1’Eglise. JVlais,e.n soimne, ils no laisserent 
pas cbranler le principe de la tutelle do l’Mtat sur Ins affaires eccld- 
siastiques. Co principe repondait, en eflbt, trop bicn a la base auto¬ 
crat ique et bureaucratique sur laquello le (louverimiuent des Etats 
autrichiens dtait alors constitud, pour (ju’on osAt. arrucher c(!tte pierre 
fondanientale do l’ediiice. 

On no pouvait nier cepcndarit que la legislation autrichicnne de 
cette dpoque ne fut en contradiction llngrantc avec certains dngmes 
de 1’Eglise catheliquc. Les dilficult.es causce.s par cct dtat de choscs 
devinrent de plus en plus fachouses et sensiblcs dans la pratique, 
depuis l’dlan impriind aux iddes catholiqucs dans toute 1’Allenmgne 
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4 la suite du conflit do Cologne. Cc fut surtout le Chaneelier d’etat 
Prince Metternich qui proclama liautcnient pendant los demifcres 
amides du regno de Francois T et tout le regne de Ferdinard I, que 
les choscs no pouvaieut plus inarclier ainsi, et qu’il fall ait t ftcher de 
conulure la paix avee l’Fgliso catliolique sur le terrain des principes. 
Le Prince fit dc noinbreuses tenatives pour convertir 4 ses iddes les 
homines d’etat places 4 cAtr de lui 4 la tote des affaires, etlesamcner 
4 consentir 4 un couipromis dquitablo avec Rome. Mais ces efforts 
eehoutirent ton,jours centre une opposition qui roncontrait dans ee 
temps un appui tres-vif inenie parmi certains dignitaircs de l’Eglise, 
cloves dans l’esprit du systeme de la tutelle exercee par l’Etat. 

Cette importante question resta ainsi on suspens jusqu’uu moment 
oil eclata le mouvemeut de 18-18. 

l)cs qn’on vimlait introduire dans toutes les spheres de la vie 
publiquf le principe de la liherte d'action, il deveuait impossible de 
laisser a I’Kglise eatholi(|ue smile ses lisieres. Avee i’etablissemcnt 
d’un regime eonsliiutiomiel, quel qu’il fut, devait tomberde lui-memc 
le systeme de romnipoteuee de I'M tat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise. 

Ce fait et le eliaugcment survenu dans l’etat de eboses lie furent 
pas meeonnus par les homines qui etaienL alors nu pouvoir. Lorsque 
l’n'iivre tenlee par I'Assembled (life constituanl.e a Krenisier eut 
cchoude, ladiarte ocfroycc dn Mars 1 184!) qui sVnsuivitconthitJen 
oj(position 4 toutes les traditions reruos jusqn’a cette eporjue, la re- 
eonnaissaiice formelle du principe de la liherte de i’Kglise eatlio- 
liqui!. 

Cost done un fait histnrique incontestable que les catholiques 
on Antriche sent redevables au principe constitutioimel seul d’etre 
afiraneliis des entraves inqidt,antes qu'iuiposait a leurs consciences 
l’iiifluciiee souveiit fort efeiidue que I’litat exei\*ait sur les affaires de 
l’Eglise. On aurait du sc souvenir do cette eireonstancc 4 Rome 
lorsque, dans une allocution donf nous rogrettous encore l’eflet, notre 
Constitution flit l’objeet d’line eniidamnation aerimoiiieuse. 

Pevelopper les germes reiiferiii< ! s dans la Constitution de 1849 
dtait une tuehe ardue, digue d’oeeuper les meilleurs esprits. Onavait 
4 eboisir entro deux systemes differents pour arriver 4 ee but. 11 
titait possible: 
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(1) aoit d’abolir los lois et ordonnanccs existantcs qui no s’ajus- 
taient plus au nouvcl ordre de choses, do la fo<;on qu’ello.s avaient 
dtd dmises, c’est-i-dire par le simple exercicc du pouvoir legislatif. 

(2) soit de oonclure avee le Saint-Siege uu arrangement formel, 
tel qu’un Concordat donnant aux reformos prqjetees le caractcre d’un 
acte synallngmatique. 

II cst hors de doute que le premier de ees deux inodes de pro- 
ceder aurait. et.e non seule.ment le plus simple mais aussi le plus eon- 
forme aux principcs constitutionnels. 

Kn eflet, ceux-ui, land is qu’ils reconnaissont uu partage des pou- 
voirs publics outre le Mouurque et los Corps representatifs de la 
nation, oxehiont entiereineiit tout ingd.rence d’une Puissance etrangere 
dans les afliiires qui soul du ressort de la legislation intdrieure. 

C’est. par re motif que, dans presque tous les cas ou les Concor¬ 
dats out etc conelus avee Home par des Utats regis dans des formes 
constitutionelles, les stipulations convenues out etc inises en vigueur 
au moyeu d'ordonuancos speeiales, issues de l’autorite legislative 
agissant dans la plenitude de son indepoudanco. Souvent memo ces 
ordonnanees, eoinme les artieles organiques en I 1 'ranee, out die redi¬ 
gees dans mi esprit fort diderent de celui qui avait preside aux 
arrangements quVllos etaient destinees a mett-ro en execution, et olios 
no s’y adaptaiout qu’au moyen d’une interpretation taut soit. peu 
forcee. 

Au eomnieneemeiit on parut reconnaicro en Autriche la verite 
des inaximes que jo vices domineer. Ou regia d’aliord par des or 
doiinances, dont quelques-unos sent, encore a present en vigueur, les 
nouvelles relations qu’il s’agissait d'etablir outre 1’Ktat e.t, l’Eglisc; 
ee ne fut qu’a niesuix; (ju’on s’eloignait davautage de 1’idee de gou- 
verner scion les formes eonstituliouelles qu’il s’opera un changcment 
dans les vues et qu’on cutra dans d'autres voies. 

II est positif qu'au moment memo de la mission confide a Mon- 
seigneur Hauseller, alors qu’il net-ait qu’Eveque, de Layout, mission 
qui eonduisit k la negoeiation du Conoordat, le Oouvernoment, Im¬ 
perial ne pensait pas encore a conelurc une transaction d une telle 
importance. II ne sougeait, a eetle epoque, qu a etablir une entente 
avee le Saint-Siege au sujet de la legislation nmtrimouialc. Ce ne 
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fut quo peu h peu, au fur et a incsure de longues ndgociations qui 
s'ensuivircnt, qu’on en arriva k rfSunir la matiere ctendue qui forma 
l’objct du Concordat. 

II n’est pint dans notre intention de nous livrer ici k une critique 
detailldc de cot Acte. Cornmc toute npuvrc huniaine, il porte l’em- 
preinte de 1’cpoque ou il fut conyu. En 1855 l’Autriche etait un 
Ktat forteinont centralis^, regi par un pouvoir absolu. Une volontd 
unique y faisait la loi et n’etait souniise qu’au coutrOle exercd par 
les influences nioinenUnices de la situation. On no pcut s’etonner 
quo le Chef do la Catliolieito ayant a traitor aveo un Couverneinent 
ainsi coristituc, iiit eliorclie non seulemont a procurer a ses fideles en 
Autriche une position qui les mit li l’abri d'une tutcllo vexatoire 
de la bureaucratic, niais aussi a aequorir pour l’Eglise tous les 
privileges <jui, scion les decisions du Concilc de Trento, lui appar- 
tenaient de droit nu sein de cot lltat feodal qui precisemcnt reposait 
stir le prineipe du privilege, mais qui, dans l’Ktat moderne, avaicnt 
perdu, depiiis plus d’un sieelo, lour raison d'etre. 

Ainsi quo je l’ai fa it. ressnrtir avant, il faut toujours, pour com- 
pi-endre l’origine et la ported du Concordat, de 1885, se rappeler les 
idces de centralisation dominant alors a la suite des evdieinents de 
18 tS, tendances qui, a l'heure qti’il est, coiuptent encore de nombreux 
partisans it qui a ectte t'poquu-h), (/mix /'rx/toir de consolidrr hi cen- 
trulUa/ion pur mu• rourrnt ration rrnforrfe dn pouvoir relh/ieux, xe 
pri'lniiiut a un pnrUuje. qui, loin dr. la fortifier, derail Haffaihlir. C’est 
ainsi quo s’oxpliquont les suecos obtenus alors par ia Cour de Rome. 
Eli diet, le Saint-Siege conscnt.it bien vis-a-vis du pouvoir civil k 
quclques concessions qui no manquent pas de valour ct qu’on fit 
sonner tros-liaut. a Rome. IV co nomlirc est le droit de nomination 
a la plupnrt des hautes dignites ecclcsiastiqites. Mais, a cdti< de ces 
dispositions, le Concordat en contient une aerie d’autres, assurant aux 
Eveques et. au Olerge on general line position exeeptionelle qui les 
place au droit comnnin. 

T1 faut enfin reniarquor que lc Concordat ('■tait, en somme, loin, 
d’etre coiu;u dans 1’esprit qui avait dicta la Constitution de 1849, et 
qu’il rdpondftit plutot ii la pensee d’une religion dominante d’une 
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religion d’etat qui est en contradiction avec toutes les iddes modemcs 
de liberty constitutionellc. 

Ces ddfauts de la situation erode par le Concordat apparurent 
encore d’une manic re. plus dclatanto k ]’occasion de la loi sur lcs 
manages publico bientfit aprds. II s’y reneontre des dispositions 
dont l’cxpdrience lit ressortir des effets souvcnt durs et vexatoires. 
Aussi vit-on, dfes cct instant, augmenter considerablcinent lo mauvais 
effct produit ddj& sur l’opinion publi<jue on Autriche par la conclu¬ 
sion du Concordat. 

Cot Actc, loin do pouvoir done (it re considdrd com mo une 
application impartialo du principe inaugurd en 1849, do l’Eglise 
libre dans l’Etat libre, n’a etc conclu qu’i l’avantago exclusif d’une 
des parties et dans des conditions intinieinont lidos h 1’existence 
d’une cortaine forme, do Couvemme.nt en Autriche. C’est lit ce qui 
constituait le ddfaut principal et la faiblesse d’une. wuvre dont 
1 ’existence nieme devait se trouvor menaede du moment oil cltangcrait 
la situation en vuc de laquclle elle avait dte erdde. 

Cette vdrite s’e.st fait sentir des le rdtablissement d’une rdgime 
constitutionnel on Autriclie. Ddja en 1862 et 18G3 nous voyons& 
Rome un ndgoeiat.enr antricliien travaillant !i obtonir dos modifications 
cssentielles au Concordat. IVlallieurouscment, les esperanees qui se 
rattacliaieut a cotte ndgoeiat ion, entamde certainoment dans un esprit 
de parfaite moderation, n’en restaient pas moins illusoires. 

Cet dtat de clioses se traina ainsi pdnibleinont jusqu’aux dvdne- 
mentsde 18. r >0, qui firent entrer dans une phase nouvelle la question 
des relations de 1’Etat avec l’Egliso. 

II dtait dvident aux yeux do tout vrai patrioto quo l’existcuec 
de l’iitat no pouvait plus dtre assurde que si on ontrepronait sa re- 
gdndration complete au nioyen des libcrtds constitutionolles les plus 
dteridues. Favorise.r le libre ddveloppement de toutes les forces vives 
de la nation devint, en consequence, le principe fondainental du 
Gouvernement. 

On doit regretter que 1’lSpiscopat autrichicn et les rapports 
adressds au Saint-Sidge n’aieut pas tenu un juste compte de la force 
d’impulsion irrdsistible qui produisait les changemonts survenus en 
Autriche. Cette erreur fit naturellement naitre aussi a Rome plus 
. VOL. II Y 
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d’une appreciation erronnce. Hi les orgnncs do l’Eglise avaient oora- 
pris qu’cn face d’un changcmcnt total dc systeme, fruit da la plus 
impericuse necessite, il tie pouvait plus etrc question de tenter dea 
efforts infructucux alin de sauver dcs privileges frappes de caducite, 
niais qu'il s'agissait de faire tourncr autant que possilile au profit de 
1 ’Eglise catlioliquo lc nouvel ortlre de clioses, ainsi que, par example 
le elerge beige 1’avait si bien cotupris en acceptant la Constitution 
de 1831, ils naunuout, sans doute, pas oppose aux reformes projetdea 
cette resistance opiniutre qui lour a fait rcprocher d’etre les anto- 
gonist.esde 1'orgaiiisation eonstitutionelle de la Monarchic. Cost ce 
roproclie qui rend aujourd’liui si difficile la position du elerge et 
qui, au grand regret du Oouverneinent Imperial et Royal, envenime 
ties eomplieations souveut peu importautes en ellos-inenies et con- 
ccrnunt tie siuqdes questions de detail. 

Ce <|ui precede explique en pirtie comment l’intervention du 
Saint-Hiege a pu, malheiireuseiuent, plus d’une fois aigrir les eonllits, 
au lieu de les apaiser. Nous ue voulons, d'ailleurs, accuser ici per- 
sonne. Notre seul but cst d'examiner imparl ialement la situation et 
d’introduire la sonde dans la plaie, alin de trouver, si e’est possible, 
un inoyen de la guerir. Nous cherclions, avant tout, a. coneilicr, ot 
nous nous esti morions lieurenx si nous parveuions a retablir, do part 
et d'autre, ties relations sinon satisfaisantes, du iiioins (olerables. 

Coniine nous venous tie le dire, le luainticn du Concordat, dans 
le sens oil il avail etc eonclu en 18, r ). r >, etait devenu pour It; Gouver- 
lienicnt Imperial et Royal unt; impossibilite tie la nature la plus 
absolue. Contre un fait aussi incontestable il est oiseux d’opposer 
des arguments Ids quo eeux aux quels on a souvent reeours, tantOt 
en alleguant le earactore bilateral tie eette transaction, tantdt en 
rendnut responsebles de ce qui s’est passe eerlaines individualitds 
parnii les litmunes places a la direction ties affaires. Du moment ou, 
par suite du retablisscnient de la Constitution en Hongrie, tout ce 
pays, sans so mett l e en opposition avee l’Episeopat, se refusait & re- 
connaitre la validite du Concordat, il n’etait plus possible de soutenir 
la these eoutraire dans la partie oeeidentale de la Monarchie ou 
l’agitation contrc le Concordat existait dans des proportions beau- 
coup plus intouscs. Memo un Ministcre compose des chefs les plus 
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marquants du parti dit clerical ou rcactionnaire aurait btii tout aussi 
■pou capable d’apporter cn cela un changcment a l’etat do el loses quo 
les homines actuellement au pouvoir. 

Quelque douloureux qu’il puisse etre pour la Cour de Home 
d’entendrc ces paroles, nous lie pouvons dlssiniuler les verites 
suiv antes: 

Les stipulations les plus ossontielles du Concordat sont dovcnucs 
inexbeti tables en Autriclic, la position privilegibe quo cot Acte aceor- 
dait au clergb lie pout plus lui otro coiiservcc et olio no fcrait desor- 
xnais que lui nuire; enlin, il cst illusoirc d’espbrer quo cet btat de 
ehoses no soit quo passager et puisse etre modifib par un cUangemeut 
de Minis tore. 

Le Couvenicnient Imperial et Royal ost loin do eliercher lalutto 
avec 1’ltglise ; il appello, au contraire, de tous ses vmux uno entente. 
Au milieu des ditlicultbs dont il est assailli, son caline et son im¬ 
partiable no so sont jamais dementis. 11 a domic a tous les partis 
des conseils de prudence et do moderation, et il a toujours tenu a se 
rbsei-ver la possibility d'btublir a l avenir de meilleures relations avec 
la Cour de Rome. 

On pout trouver la jireuve de ce quo j’avauec dans le double 
fait que le Couvernement Imperial et Royal s’est soigneusement 
abstenu de se prononcor sur la (]ucstion de la validilb du Concordat 
dans son ensemble, et qu’il a montrb uno grande reserve precisbuient 
dans les questions qui out provoque le plus d’irritation a Rome, 
e’est-a-diro les reformes apportbes aux lois sur le manage et sur 
l’enseigncmenl. 

Si l’on admet que les circonstances, ainsi que les maximes dont 
elles avaient anicnb l’adoption, no porniottniont plus au Couvcruo- 
ment de continuer a se placer au point de vue exclusif de 1’Ktat 
catholiquc, et qu’il btait oblige, au contraire, de eonformer sa legisla¬ 
tion au principc de I’bgalitb des cultes devaut la loi, ou doit rendre 
au Cabinet Imperial la justice de reconnaitre qu’il s’est ellbrce do 
manager autant que possible les intbrets catlioliqucs. 

En ce qui conecmc les lois sur lo manage, personne n’ignore 
qu’une fraction tres-influente de nos Corps rbprbsentatifs s’etait pro- 
nonebe en favour de l’introduction du manage civil obligatoire. 
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M6me beaucoup d’hotnmes appartenant au parti le plus imbii dies 
iddes catholiques pcnsaieut que cette institution offrait le seul moyen 
de rdsoudre la difficulty et d’dviter des conflits avec l’^glise. Cepend- 
ant des autorites dont le Gouvemement croyait devoir tenir oompte 
se prononccrent. en sens inverse, et de nianiero k donner la prdfdrence 
au manage civil subsidiaire. 

Ce n’ost pas parco qu’il partageait cette opinion quo le Gouver- 
nenient se pronon^a pour 1’adoption d’un projet de loi coiuju dans le 
sens quo je viens d’indiquer. Mais, aprcs ce qui s’utait passe, il n’eu 
fut. que plus penibleinent surpris de voir l’Kpiscopat coimnencer pnr 
des lettres pastorales et, d’autres manifestations un combat qui devait 
uialhenreuseinent aboutir a des resultats tels que ceux que nous 
voyons sc produirc, a notre regret, dans l’incident de l’Rveque de 
Linz. 

En ce qui concerne la loi sur ronseignemont, il faut rernarquer, 
avaut tout, que ces nouvelles dispositions legislatives adniettent par- 
faitenieut la creation et l'cxixteiico d’denies ayaut un caractcre con- 
fessionel. Le elerge catliolique peut, de nidme (jue les lai'ques. pro¬ 
filer de ces dispositions et en retirer pour la foi catholique des 
advantages precious. Si on jetto un coup d’u'il sur les resultats 
obtenus dans des cireoustanucs analogues en France, on Belgique et 
dans les provinces rbenanes, si on considcrc, en outre, lesj ressources 
abondiintes dont dispose 1’Rpiscnpat en Autriche, on doit s’etonner 
qu’il ne se soit pas oinpard de suite avec empi'cssemcnt des facilites 
qui lui sont accorddes a cot egard. Elies permettraient cci’tes a 
l’ltglise catliolique de s’assurer une influence propre k la dedoiuniagcr 
.•implement do la perle cpi’clle dprouve en dtnnt privee de sa position 
privildgide. 

Memo si on ne vent pas faire entrer en ligne de coropte de seui- 
blables avantages, il n’on reste pas mains incontestable que la nouvelle 
legislation sur ronscignoment est loin d’avoir etc conquo dans un 
esprit systenmtiquomont hostile a 1’Egliso catliolique. Elle precise, 
il est vrai, d’avantage la part qui doit revenir a l’Etat dans la sur¬ 
veillance des denies, et elle restreint l’influence directo exerede parle 
elerge aux inatiercs qui sont de son veritable ressort, e’est-iedire 
l’enseignement de. la religion. Mais il ne depend que du clergd de 
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conserver par une attitude habile une influence considerable, prin- 
cipalement sur les ecoles populaircs. On n’a pas, on eft'et, enlev4 
entiferement b, ces demieres, coinuie on le pretend sou vent a tort, leur 
caractere confessionel. On a seulement assure leur devcloppement 
progressif et leur amelioration, en tenant coniplc avoe soin de toutes 
les conditions tl’une saine morale. 

Nous eroyons avoir trace ainsi avec une exacte impartiality' le 
tableau de ce qui s’est fait jusqu’ici. T1 me restc maintenant a exa¬ 
miner encore une question. 

Est-ee qu’unc entente est possible entre le Gouvcmement Imperial 
et Royal aetucl et le Saint-Siege, lorsqu’ils sont l’un et l’autre places 
& des points de vuc aussi divergents, et separes par des questions de 
priucipe aussi importaut.es 1 

Nous n’hesitons pas a rdpondre par I'ailiruiative: toutefois, ce 
riisultat no saurait etre, atteiut qu’h une premiere condition. 

On doit avant tout se decider a Rome it lie plus regarder 
l’Autridio coniine 1111 pays predestine a servir les vues du Saint- 
Sii'go; il faut dorenavant placer l’Empiro austro-hongrois sur la nieuie 
lignequed’ftutres Etatsconstitutionnels mod ernes, et nc pas demander, 
par consequent, au (louvernement Imperial et Royal dose plier b 
des exigences qu’on ne sougerait pas a imposer a des pays tels que 
la France ou la Uelgique, parce qu’on sait d’avanco que de pareilles, 
pretentions n’y reeontreraient (juo des refus et lie ferment que coiu- 
proiuottre inutilemeut le Haint-Siege. 

Ce qui a pu litre dans d’autres pays, sans amener pour eela 
de rupture avec Rome, doit aussi etre possible en Autriehe. Telle 
est la premiere regie fondamcutalc dont le Gouveriicuient aussi bien 
que la nation est resolu a lie point se departir. 

Je ne discouviens pas qu’ii pourra encore s’ecouler quelquc temps 
avant qu’on admette ii Rome cette verity: dans une mesure sufKsante 
pour permettre d’en retirer quelque fruit. On y aimera mieux, 
peut-etre, tergiverser encore, se maintenir sur le terrain de certains 
points de droit fonnels et protester contre ce qu’on appellc des in¬ 
fractions aux engagements contractus. On peut assuremeut, de cette 
faqon, prolonger la lutte el suscitcr maint embarras au Gouverncment 
Imperial et Royal. Mais, en reality*, on fera surtout ainsi un tort 
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immense aux interets de l’Eglise catholique clans la Monarchic austro- 
hongroise. On devrn finir par sc rendre aux lemons ameres de 
l’expciriencc, et il faudra bien en revenir au point de depart que je 
vicns d’indi(|uer plus liaut coniine lc seul qui puisse etro raisonnable- 
mcnt adopt*'. 

Nc vaudrait-il done pas mieux prendre dfes-a-pr&scnt unc d<5, 
termination cnergiqne et mettro ainsi le Gouvememcnt Imperial et 
Royal a memo d’offirir ;t l’Eglise catholique la plcine et entifere 
jouissance des droits et des libertcs dent ellc a besoin pour accomplir 
sa divine mission ct que nul no songeruit alors a lui oolites ter 1 

La Constitution de Dccembre 1867, oontre laquellelc Saint-Siege 
a love si vivement la voix, contient toutes les dispositions qui en 
1849 ont etc accueillies a Rome avec une veritable join, et qui ont 
tftd acclamccs jmr tous les eatlioliques autrichieus coniine une cliarte 
d’afTmuchisscment qui les iiberait du joug du Joscphinisme. 

Les trois grands posfulats de l’Eglise catholique : 

1. la libertc des rapports entre les Evcqnes et le Saint-Siege, 

2 . la libertc des rapjiorts outre les Eveques et leurs dioeesains 
en niiitieres de foi; enfin, 

3. la protection et la conservation des biens eeclesiastiques, 
se trotivent acluelleinent aceordes dans 1’Empire austro-liougrois et 
entoures de garanties eonstitutiouelles. 

Si oette senionee deposce dans nos institutions n’a pas porte 
jusqu’iei d’aussi lieumix fruits qu'on etait en droit de 1’cspcrer, il 
faut sen prendre uniquement a l’inllucnce faeheuse de eettc preven¬ 
tion qui fait persi'vercr dans une fausso voie, lorsqu’on y est engage, 
par lnalheur, au lieu de cherehor une autre et lueilleure issue. 

Les difficult.es eoutre iesquelles lc Concordat s’est lieurte ne 
prouvent nullemcnt que la libertc de l’Eglise catholique ne puisse 
pas prosperer dans notre pays. Mais je le rcpele, qu’on ne s’y 
meprenne pas, et qu’on sache bien que nous entendons parler d’une 
veritable libertc d’action et non pas du liiainticn dc doctrines in¬ 
compatibles avec le dcveloppement de l’Etat et d’une valcur qui doit 
dosormais etre asses problcmatique, memo aux yeux de la Cour de 
Rome. 

Se les cflorts de l’Eglise catholique se portaient dans cette dime- 
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tion le Gouvemement irait avec empressement an devant de ses 
voeux : il considererait counni; un devoir saere d’appuyer avec aide 
l'Eglise dans 1’iiccomplissciiicnt de sa tfielie et d’ecarter les obstacles 
et les prdjugiSs qui entmvent son action. Daus I'etat de clioses actual 
le Gouverncment est, au contraire, paralyse dans ses meilleurs inten- 
, tions et il doit rester spectateur d’un eombat qui, quel quo soit son 
denouement, ne pourra jamais avoir des suites salutaires. 

Un cliangenicnt dans l’atlitude de l’Episcopat autrioliien serait 
le premier pas desirable vers une amelioration de la situation. Nous 
croyons no pas nous tromper en prdsuinant que les i^veques different 
sous plus d’un rapport dans lours appreciations. Nous en voyons 
qui appartiennent par leurs sympathies au parti de l’opposition 
politique et qui so laissent souvent entralner k faire, en vertu de 
lour position oflicicllc, des demarches que nous ne saurions y trouver 
profi tables. 

D’autres exaltcs dans leur croyance font beaucoup do mal par 
leur exageration, sans qu’on puisso toutefois rdvoquer en doutc ni la 
sincerite de lours convictions ni la loyuuto de lours intentions. Avec 
ces deux fractions do l’Episooput il sera, sans doute, diflieile d’arrivor 
a un compromis. Par contre, nous avons do fortes raisons de croire 
que la plus grande partic des Eveques eonqirend maintenant qu’e.n 
persistant dans la voie d’uno resistance implacable on no saurait 
arriver h de bons resultats. Si l’attitudo do cos Prclats ne tomoigno 
pas encore plus ouvertomeut d’une pareillc persuasion, e’est d’abord 
a cause de leur dcsir tres-Jegitime de ne point dcvoilorles dissidences, 
et puis paree qu’ils eraignent. peut-etre do s’attirer un desaveu. Nous 
ne croyons pas nous abuser en supposant que plusieurs Eveques 
s’estimeraient heureux de pouvoir abandonner avec honneur line 
position qui devient tous les jours moins tenable. Quolques-uns 
d’entre eux, et des plus eminents, sont des homines infiiiiuiciit trop 
ilclaircs pour ne pas sentir la neccssite do prendre a temps les inesures 
opportuncs qui peuvent rend re en Autriclic la paix k l’Eglise et 
prdvenir les consequences incalculables qu’entrainorait la prolongation 
des conflits actuals. 

Si on ne veut pas a Rome fermcr les yeux a l’tlvidence, si on ne 
s’y refuse pas k voir la situation sous ses vruics couleurs, on devra 
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s’appliquer avaut tout a donner un appui effioace A la fraction 
moddrde dc l'ltpiscopat autrichien. 

Amener le Saint-Siege u no penetrer de ces id4es et de cette 
conviction doit 6tre la t&che principnle de tout bon patriote auquel 
les circonstances pcrmettent de faire entendre sa voix k Rome aveo 
quelque suoces. : 

C’est aussi vers ce but quo dnivent tendre tous les efforts de 
Votre Excellence ; ct en retmqunt, comme jo l’iii fait, un tableau exact' 
de la situation, des causes qui Tout anioxuSc et des nioyens de reuiddier 
A certains de ses maux, j’espfcre avoir fourni quelques donndcs utiles. 

Vouillez faire vuloir aupres de Son Eminence le Cai dinal-Senr&aire 
d’Etat toutes les considerations que j’oi ddveloppees, et no negligez 
aucun moyen pour rend re le Saint-Port! aiusi que ses principaux 
Conseillcrs accessible aux vues qui sont exposces daus la present 
depGche. 

Recovez, et<;. 


(signd) Bhukt. 
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c. 

Despatch to Prince Mktternich relative to the 
Franco-German War. 

Copie d’un dcpeche au Prince de Mettemich k Paris, on date 
Vienne, le 11 Juillet 1870. 

Ma lettre du 9 vous a deju indique quel est notre point do vue 
dans la question espagnole et le langage que vous avez k tenir a 
Paris. La gravity toujours cioissante de la situation me fait un 
devoir de revenir encore aujourd’hui Hur ce sujet, afin de bien prdciser 
ma pensce et de vous mettre a tneine de 1’iuterprotcr. 

La seule communication oflieiolle que m’ait faitle chargd d’aflaires 
de France est cello dont parle ma dcpcche ostensible de ce jour. Je 
dois rendre au I)uc de Grainont la justice qu'il ne reclame de nous 
dans cettc piece qu'un concours diplomatique sur lequel il peut 
entiferement compter et dont nous lui avons deja donne des 
temoignages. 

Mais, apriis s’etre acquittc de cette communication, le Marquis 
de Cazaux a ajoute que, par suite dc lettres particulicres qu’il avait 
rogues du Due de Gramont,' il so croyait autorise a in’entretonir ‘ aea- 
demiquement ’ do la question dc guerre. ‘ Notes bien,’ a-t-il dit, 

1 qu’A cot egard je n'ai pas a vous parler au norn de mon Gou verne- 
ment.’ 

Malgre ce pr&unbule, j’ai vu clairement que M. de Cazaux dtait 
charge de Bonder le terrain et de s’assurcr si notre concours n’iruit 
I* 8 au-delk d’une action diplomatique dans le cas ou la guerre 
vieadrait k delator entre la Fiance et la Prusse. Les insinuations 
■d» $l- do Cazaux trouvent d’ailleurs leur commcntaire dans le lan- 
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gage moins ambigu qui vous a tenu par M. Ollivier, auSsi bien 
que par ]e Due de Gramont. 

II est important qu’il n’y ait point de malentendu sur ce point 
entre nous et le Gouvernement frangais. 

Je tiens surtout k co que l’Empereur Napoleon ct ses ministres 
ne se fassent pas 1’illusion de croire qu’ils peuvont nous entrainer 
simplement k leur gre au-delk de ce que nous avons promis et 
nu-delk de la limite qui nous est tracee par nos intdrets vitaux 
aussi bien que par notre situation matdrieilc. 

Parlor avec assurance, ainsi que l’aurait fait, selon vos rapports, 
le Due de Gramont dans le conseil des ministres, du corps d’obscr- 
vation que nous placerions en ISolioine, e’est pour le moins s'avancer 
bien hardiment. Rien n’autorise le Due k compter sur uno mesure 
paroille de notre part, et la lay auto nous impose le devoir de ne pas 
laisser le Gouvernoment frnngais faire entrer cette eombinaison 
dans ses calculs. 

Le soul engagement que nous avons eon tract o reciproquement 
consistc a ne pas nous entendre avec unc puissance tierce k l’insu 
I’un de l’autrc. Get engagement, nous le tiendi-ous scrupuleuscment, 
ainsi quo Jo vous le disais dans rna lettre du 9, et la Prance peut, 
eu consequence, etre parfaitement sure que nous ne nouerons derriere 
son dos aucune negociation avec la Prusse ni avec uno autre 
puissance, ce qui est pour elle, en cas de guerre, uno garantie 
importante de securite. Nous nous declarons cn out re lmutement 
les sineeres amis do la France, et le concours de notre action diplo¬ 
matique lui est entierement acquis. Cost lk uu second point qui 
n’est pas a dedaiguer, mais e’est k cela seul que se lioment nos 
engagements positifs. 

Le cas de guerre a bien etc discute dans des pourparlers. Toute- 
fois, rien n’a cte arrPtc, et memc si on voulait donner une valour 
plus reelle aux projets restes a l’dtat d’cbauche et qui, ne l’oublions 
pas, avaieut pour but dcclard non les preparatifs d’une guerre, mais 
le nmiutien de la paix, ainsi qu’aux observations ^changes, on ne 
saurait en tirer la consequence que nous serions tenus k une demon¬ 
stration armee des qu'il convient k la France de nous le demander. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeller qu’en examinant les dventUaUtes 
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de guerre nous avons toujours declare que nous nous ongagerions 
volontiers k entrer activenient en scfene si la Bussie prennit le parti 
de la Prusse, mais que si celle-ci seule etait en guerre avee la France, 
nous nous rdservions le droit de rcster neutres. 

J’admettais bien et j'adinots encore que telles circoustances peu- 
vent se presenter ou notre inti?ret memo nous coimuandcrait do sortir 
d‘une attitude de stricte neutral ite, mais je me suis toujours posi- 
tivement refuse k contracter, sous ee rapport, un engagement. J’ai 
revendique alors, eomine je revendique maintenont, uno entiero 
liberte d’actiou pour l’empire austro-liongrois, et si j’ai mainteuu 
avec fermete co point quand il s’agissait de signer un traiti? d’allianee, 
je dois moins quo jamais me considt?rer coniine ayant les mains liecs 
aujourd’hui oil un traite n’a pas etc coticlu. 

Cette argumentation mo parait elaire et irrefutable. Je no 
conccvrais pas que l’Empereur Napoli-on ou le Due de Gramont pflt 
interpreter autremeut eo qui s’est dit alors et nous regurder eomine 
engages it une demonstration armie. 

Je vais d’ailleurs plus loin, et je dirai t|ue mimic si nous avions 
promis un eoncours materiel on cas de gourre outre la France et la 
Prusse, ee n’aurait jamais ite que eomine le corollairc d'une, jiolitique 
suivic d’un commun accord. Jamais nous liiuirions songi et aueun 
jjjtat ne songerait jamais ii se mettro vis-a-vis d’un autre dans uno 
situation de dipciidance telle qu'il dut prendre les annes uniquement 
selon lo lion plaisir de l'autre. L’Einjiercur Napoleon nous a promis 
do venira notre seeours si nous itions attaquis par la Prusse, mais saus 
douto il ne se eroit pas obligi d’emboiter le pas demure nous s'il 
nous prend fantaisie de dielaror la guerre, a la Prusso sans son 
assentiment. 

Mais la France, alliguora-t-on, n’est pas, dans la circoustance 
actuellc, l’agresseur. C'est la Prusse qui provoque la guerre, si olio 
ne retire pas la candidature du Prince do 11 ohemollem. 

Ceci est un point qu’il cst indispensable d’examincr. Je veux 
m’expliquer k cet dgard avee une entierc since rite et eu veritable 
' ami de la France. 

Dans tous nos pourparlers confidentiels avec le Gouverncment 
. frangais nous avons toujours pris pour point dc depart que nous 
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voulions avant tout lo maintien de la paix, et quo nous n’aurions 
recours & la guerre quo si elle etait ndcessnire. L’est-olle dans la 
cas present t Elle le deviendra peut-etre, ruais assurdment oe sent 
du en grande partie k l’attitude prise d&s le principe par la France, 
car la candidature du Prince de Iiohenzollem n’etait pas un fait de 
nature k mcner par lui-meuio a cette consequence. 

Quo la France ne ffit pas restco indid't'rente k cet incident, rien 
do plus juste. Qu’elle y vit d’abord un manque dc proc4dd k son 
dgard et par consequent uue atteintc a sa dignity, rien de plus na¬ 
tural. Qu’elle declare ses interets menaces par l’avcnement d’un 
Prince prussien au trone d’Espogne, c’cst encore la un fait contre 
lequel il n’y aurait rien a redire. 11 y avait on ceci 1’occasion 
d’engagcr une catnpagne diplomatique ou la France avait la partie 
fort belle, ou la Prusse ct l’Espagnc ctaicnt dvidcounent dans leur 
tort, et oil l’Europe aurait etc toute disposue a se mettro du c6td 
dc la France et a uxerccr sur les deux autres puissances uue pras- 
sion qui aurait cu pour resultat soit de douucr paciiiquenicnt une 
ample satisfaction aux iutdrets fran^ais, soit d’assurer au Gouveme- 
nient frangais un grand ascendant moral si, cette satisfaction lui 
dtant refusee, il etait contraint a prendre les armes. 

11 aurait fallu exposer a l’Espagne dans un language ferine niais 
mesurc quel les ctaicnt les exigences evidcutes de l’intdret de la 
France, lies declarations analogues auraieut etc d ounces aux cabinets 
strangers, et coux-ci se seraient ccrtaincineut empresses d’offrir a la 
France un concours actif pour detoumer cette cause de compli¬ 
cation. 

La Prusse, sans etro prise directemcnt a partir par la France, 
aurait probablemcut cede, et la France aurait eu tout l’honneur et 
lc profit de cottc canipague. Si, uontrairenieut k toute attente, la 
Prusse persistait a ne pas faire rctirer au Prince de Hoberueollern sa 
candidature, malgre les conseils de l’Europe, la guerre s’ouvrait dans 
les conditions morales les plus favoraliles a la France. 

Le Uouvernenicut frau^ais ne s’est pas conform d, dfes le ddbut, • 
au plan que je viens d’esquisscr. Ses premieres manifestations ne 
portent pas le earaotere d’uue action diplomatique; elles sont bien 
plutdt une veritable declaration de guerre adressde k la « 
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en des terms qui jottent l'timotion dans toute FEurope, et lui 
font oroire ois&nent au dessin pri'in^diti; d’amener la gaerre 
& tout prix. 

. Le langagc public des ministres framjais, suiri de pniparatifs 
de guerre immediats, rend la rctrnite difficile aux Prussiens aussi 
bien qu’aux Espagnols, et ne facilite pas aux cabinets la t&che de 
s’interposer en faveur des inti ! r6ts franyais. Nous aim on s encore k 
espdrer que l’affaire pourra entrer dans une voie plus conforms au 
point de vuo diplomatique, et quo la France n’en obtiendra pas 
moins un success eclatant. 

Cependant les apparcnces indiquent un pou trop clairemnnt qu’il 
y a desir, de la part de la France, de cherchor querello aux Prus- 
siens et de tirer parti dans ce but du premier pretexts qui so pre- 
sentc. Les details quo me donnent. vos rapports no peuvenl que 
confirmer cette appreciation, et j’avouo francbeuient quo jo vois dans 
la manicre dont cetto affaire a <ite ent.amoe a Paris un motif serieux 
pour nc pas sortir d’une certaino reserve. 

En effet, si cost siniplenient avec passion qu’on abordo k Paris 
de cette fin,ion la question de la candidature Holienzollem, cette con- 
duite li’est pus de nature k nous inspirer de la confianec dans l’avenir 
et ii nous donner le desir de nous emharquer sous de pareils auspices. 
Si ce n’est pis entrainement, il y a done dessein preeoncerte de pro- 
voquer la guerre, et ceci est contraire a tout ce dont nous ritions 
convenus. Dans ce cas, je comprendrais encore moins que l’on compt&t 
sur notre concours. 

On trouvera peut-f'trc k Paris ce langagc severe, main je le 
crois dicte par une sincere amitie pour la France, aussi bien quo 
par nia sollicitude pour las intcrets <jui me sont con lies. Prdcisez 
bien, comine je l’ai fait, la portee de nos engagements; assures que 
nous les tiendrons, mais ne caches pas quo nous nous Kentons d’autant 
moins portds k les depasser que nous no pouvons approuver la pre¬ 
cipitation avec loquelle on pose, sans n«5cessit<5 (Svidente et en nous 
prdvenant si peu, la question de guerre. 

D’ailleurs, en dehors de ces considerations politiques, il y a des 
raisons mat4rielles qui ne nous pennottruient pas do prendre une at- 
tituda belliqueuse. Le Due de Gramont nous a vu de trop prfcs pour 
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s’y tromper. Mfirae si nous le voulions, nous ne pourrions pas mettre 
aussi subitement sur pied des forces respectables. 

Les sacrifices et les efforts que cela exigcrait sont tels qu'il 
faudrait, pour les iinposnr au pays, des motifs bien autrement pres- 
sants que ceux qu’on pourrait invoquer aujourd’hui. 

Nous n’avons jamais dissimulc le besoin impdiieux que nous 
avons do la pnix. Si la France trouve i’occasiou actuelle favorable. 
pour entrer en campagne, si elie se sent en mesure de demployer dfes- 
&-prdsent toutes ses forces, nous ue pouvons en dire autant pour 
noire part. Ce n’est pas du jour au lendemain que nous pouvons 
passer ainsi k l’action, ct Topiniou du pays tout entier se soulevorait 
contre le gouverncment s’il se jetait tete baissec dans les perils d’une 
guerre aussi imprdvuc. II faudrait, en tout cas, que cctte (Sven- 
tualite se prdsentfit comme une exigence indispensable de la situa¬ 
tion, et personno ne voudrait aujourd’hui admettro chez nous 
1 ’existcnce de cette exigence. 

Je no dis pas que telles eventuality ne puissent se presenter 
qui nous amenent k intervenir dans une lutte engageo sur une 
question d’influcuce entre la France et la Prusse; raais h coup sur 
ce n’ost pas au ddbut do la lutte qui s’engage aujourd’hui qu’on 
trouvera Tempire austro-hongrois dispose a y entrer. Une attitude 
bienveillanto pour la France, la resolution de ne pas s’entendre avec 
une autre puissance, voili, tout cc que le gouvernement de l’Empereur 
pent promettre aujourd’hui, s’il ne veut pas etre dementi par le 
sentiment general. 

Pdnetrcz-vous bien des considerations que j’expose dans cette 
lettre. Je tn’on remets a vous avec confiance pour les faire valoir 
aupres de qui de droit. II ne faut pas qu’on s’abuse sur ce que 
nous voulons et surtout sur ce que nous pouvons faire. On est en 
train de s’ongagcr a Paris dans une bienne grosse partie. On s’est 
peut-fitre deji trop avance pour reculer, ct, dans ce cas, votre tftohe 
pi-incipale doit etre do veillcr k ce qu’on ne so m^pronne pas sur nos 
intentions, qui sont sinebrement amicales pour la France, mais qui 
restent sans doute au-dessous de ce qu’on espere sans trop de 
motif. . 

Nos services sont acquis dans une certoine mesure, mais cette 
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menure ne sera pas dEpassee, a moins quo les dvenements ne nous 
y portent, et nous ne songeons pas 4 nous precipiter duns la guerre 
uniquement parce quo cela conviendmit 4 la France. Faire accepter 
cette situation 4 l’Empereur Napoleon et 4 ses ministres, sans provo- 
quer lcur mdcontentenient, voi!4 la difficult^ qui vous attend et dont 
je compte sur votre sfele ct votre influence porsonelle pour triompher. 
II ne faut pas qu’uu acces de mauvaise humeur contro l’Autriche 
prepare une dc ces Evolutions subites auxquclles la France nous a 
malheureusemcnt uu peu trop habitues. 

C’est 14 un ecu oil dangereux qu'il s’agit deviter; faites done 
sonner aussi haut quo possible la valeur de uos egagcuicnts tels 
qu’ils existent rEcllement et notre fidelity 4 les respecter, aiin que 
l’Empereur Napoleon ne s’entende pas lout-4-coup 4 nos depens avec 
une autre puissance, ce quo d'ailleurs nous crayons impossible, puis- 
que ce scrait contaire aux engagements reciproques. Insisted sur la 
reciprocity cn cc qui conccriie co point ct ayez en outre les yeux 
bieu ouverts. O’est 14 ma dernifere et ma principale recommendation. 

(signe) Bkust. 
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Correspondence relative to the Franco-German 

War. 

Copie d’une lettre partieuliisre du Comte de Roust au Due do 
Gramont, k Paris, cn date de Vienne le 4 janvier 1873. 

Monsieur le Due! 

La lettre quo vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresscr, on rdponse 
k la mienne du 20 du inois passd, no m’est parvenue que le 31, notre 
ambossade I’ayant retenue fautc d’une occasion afire. Je m’empresse 
de vous on offrir mes remerciments. 

Je ne me plains pas de publications que vous avez jugdes 
opportunes. II ost vrai qu’ellos devaient m'cesaairement provoquer 
une poldinique regrettable avoc laquelle, dans ma position actuelle, 
il m’dtait ditlicile d’entrer en lutte ; aussi v suis-je restd complfetement 
dtranger. Mais comnie j’ai la conviction d’avoir consciencieusement 
reinpli mes devoirs envers mon souverain et mon pays, et que j’ai 
la satisfaction de vous entendre dire, comme vous le faites dans la 
premiere dos lettres publides par les journaux, que l’attitude de 
'1’Autriehe dtait sympathiquo et loyale, j’ai aussi la certitude que 
cet incident n’aura servi ni k compromettre les bons rapports de ■ 
mon pays avecl’Allemagne, ni k refroidir les sentiments de sympathie 
et d’estime qu’on nous a gardds en Prance. Et e’est 1A 1’essentieL 

Jo ne vous dissimule pas quo moi j’ai dgalement dprouvd un. 
sentiment de surprise. C’est que je n’ai pu m’empScher de me souvenir 
de la visitc que vous avez bien voulu me faire k Londres. Nous 
avons beaucoup causd des dvenements de 1870, et vous m’avez dit. 
sans rdserve que vous aviez compris notre manitre d’agir, et vous ne 
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' tn’cn faites pas de reproehes ; mais convenes que vous en mettez, 
^ involontairemcnt sans doute, dans la bouche de ceux qni vous 
entendent. Et lo reproche eBt-il permis? Positivement non, 

Permettez-moi d’abord de vous faire observer quo lcs paroles 
souligndes dans votre premiere lettre, ot qui se retrouvent dans une 
des nVienncs dcrites apres la declaration de guerre, ne pouvuient 
dtre unarguinentcontre ee que Monsieur le Prdsidcnt de la liopublique 
se souvientavoir entendu a Vienne, puisque ce passiigo de sa deposition 
se rapporte claireinent k lVpoquex ou nous avions l'lionneur do vous 
y voir oomtno Ambassadeur. Voillt pourquoi, Monsieur lc Due, je 
vous ai demands aussitot la date du document auquel vous faisez 
allusion, car il dtait impossible qu’il appartlnt au temps de votre 
ambassadc. II ost ccpeudant triss-essentiel de rclever les dates, cor 
si vous aviez etd, coininc Ambassadeur ii Vienne, autorise a tenir, 
eotnnio vous lc dites, ee memo langage k votre gouvernement, il 
s’ensuivrait (pie nous aurions encourage la France a faire la guerre, 
tandis que e’est. le contraire qtie nous avous fait. 

Je vois par une. seconde lettre, publico par les journaux, que 
vous appelej; l’attontion sur le mot ‘ repeter,’ qui prouverait qu’un 
langage idcnfiqne avait etc teuu auterieurmuent par le Prince de 
Mettcmicli. Jo vous en demande pardon ; mais n'cst-ce pas un peu 
jouer sur les mots ? J1 me serait permis d’objocter que le mot lepdter 
no s’emploio pas seulcment dans lc sons do la redite, mais encore, et 
surtoul en formes de diplomatic, pour engager quelqu’un a dire k un 
tiers ce qu’on flit, k lui-mcme. 

Rien ensuite ne prouverait, en admettant memo votre inter¬ 
pretation, que la ineme chose ait ete dite antcricurnmcut k la dd- 
claration de guerre. Maisjen’ai besom d’aucune subtilite. Puisque 
vous dites que. le Prince de Mettcmicli, tidcle a sen instructions, n’a 
jamais teuu un autre langage, je premls la liberte do vous envoyer 
ci-joint copic d’une depechc qui lui fut adrossee dans le moment 
ddcisif, et je suis bien sur quo notro ambassadeur, fidulc k ses in¬ 
structions, n’a pas ouhlid d'y conformer son langage. 

Maintennnt passons succiuctemeut en revue ce qui est intervenu 
entre les deux gouverncments. 

Vous me rappelez une ndgociation de ces amides 1809 et 1870 
VOL. II Z 
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D-’abord, ce que vous avcz en vue u’appartient pas—voilh : ce qq'il 
est encore important de constater—4 1869 et 1870, raais 4 1S6& 
et 1869. Ensuite, je ne crois pas quc le mot de udgociation y salt 
applicable. U ne udgociation aurait <Ste confide aux ambassades. IV y' 
a eu des dchanges d’iddes ct dc projets, et vous voudrez bien you* 
rappelcr que c’dtait a nm demandc que jo fus uutorisd & vous en 
donner connaissanco lors de votre entree au ministcre. Cette eorre- 
sponduncc, rovotue d'uu caractere. tout privd, fut terminee en 1869 
sans avoir abouti; il n’y a eu absolumcnl rien de signd; mais, 
coinine vous avez du vous en convaincrc par sa lecture, troLs points 
la caractdrisaient. L’cntento avait un caraetero ddfensif ct uu but 
pacifique; il devait y avoir dans toutes les questions diplomatiques 
une politique commune, ct l’Autriche se reservait de declarer sa 
neutralite dans le cas ou la Franco se verrait forede de £aire la 
guerre. 

Vous conviendrcz quo nous nous souimes couformds au troisieme 
point, et ce u’est pas nous qui avons ddvid des deux autres. Mais, 
je le rdpdto, rien n’a dtd eonclu, ce qui est pout-etre regrettable; car 
si on avait sigud, la ndeessite de nous faire intorvenir dans l'action 
diplomatique aurait, j’aime a le croire, ccrtainement empuchd la guerre. 

Le seul engagement qui en soit resultd, sans toutefois avoir 
jamais etc revfstu dc la forme d’uu traitd, consistait dans une prom esse 
rdeiproque d(; no pas s’cutendro avec une troisieme puissance a l’iusu 
l’un de 1’autre. 

Vous verrez par 1’annoxe ddja citde, portant la date du 11 juillet 
1870, que nous nous sommes souvenus dc cet engagement, qu’il 
n’ou existait pas d’autre, mais que uous nous sommes plu a l’inter- 
prdter dans son application large, en prouiettunt le concours de notra 
action diplomatique. 

Or, le possugo que vous avez citd prend expressdinent pour point 
de ddpart ‘la fiddlitd a nos engagements,’et e’est en se rappelant 
ceux-ci tels que je vlens de les preoiscr qu’il faut apprecier la portde 
rdello des deux lettres dont vous avez fait mention. 

Je ne sais 4 quoi so rapporteut vos paroles lorsqu’enlin vous. 
rappelez la ndgociation d’un traitd d’alliance ddfensive et offensive 
contre la Frusse, qui aurait dtd ndgocie entre la France et l’Autriche 
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depuiB plusieurs moia;—ce que je sais, c’ost que la proposition 
nous en a 4te aeulcment fait apres la declaration de la guerre, et 
que, pour des raisons qu’il est inutile de rappoler, nous l’avons 
ddclinde sans hesitation et liien avant que les hostilities eussent 
commence. 

. (Test parce que nous nous trouvions dans cette impdrieuse 
necessity que nous nous sommes efforeds k rendre notre neutrality 
acceptable k la France sans quo pour cola on ait pu conclurc que 
nous lui offrions notre intervention arinde. 

II est done claircment utabli quo lorsquo la France a declare la 
guerre, pas uri mot n’avait dtd dit ni dcrit qui out autorise k compter 
sur le concours militaire de l’Autriche; et en conscience, Monsieur le 
Due, la guerre une fois duclarde, cos lettres du 21 juillct vous ont 
elles sdrieusoment fait penser alors que vous pouvicz mettre en ligne 
de compto une intervention de I’Autriche k main amide?—Vous 
6 tes reste aux affaires plusieurs seinainos encore pendant que les 
dvfenemculs de la guerre so sont rapidement succddds, et veuillez done 
me citer un tdldgrannne ou une dopeclie partio pour Vienuo pour 
rappeler k 1’Autricho ses engagements et pour Iiftter ses operations 
militaires. 

Assurdment, Monsieur le Due, telle n’a pas dtd alors votre pensde 
airisi quo l’a fait votre successeur Monsieur le Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvorgnc, qui so trouvait au courant de tout ce qui avait dtd dit 
et dcrit, et qui avait parfaitement jugd k Vienne la situation du 
premier coup d’reiJ, vous avez reconnu qu'il n’y avait k attendrc do 
I’Autriche qu'une action bieuvcillautc aupres des neutres, et k cette 
t&che-li. nous n’avous point failli. 

Agrees etc. etc. 

(signd) Beust. 


A Son Excellence le Comte me Bkust, etc., etc. 


Paiuh lk 8 janvier 1803. 


Monsieuh le Comte ! 

J’ai re$u la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’dcrire 
en rdponse k la inienne du 21 ddcetnbrc, et je regrette que cette 
dernifere ne vous soit parveuue que dix jours apr&s avoir dt 6 6c rite. 
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Ce ddlai, comme vows avez pu vous en convaincre, est inddpendant 
de rna volont<5. 

J’ai lu avez toufce 1’attention qu’elles mdritent leg observations 
que vons ont suggdrdos les rdccntes publications que les circonstances 
m'ont imposdes bien k regret; il me scinble y trouver la trace de 
quelqun malentcndu sur la nature et la portoc de mes affirmations, 
et je crois devoir au bon souvenir de nos anciennes relations de ne 
laisser subsister h cet egard aucune equivoque. 

Muis, avant d'aller plus loin, je dois vous preveuir que je 
n’accepte en quoi que ee soit la responsabilite tie tout ce qui se dit 
ou s’dcrit autour do mes paroles. Jc ne roponds que de mon propre 
langage. 

Je crois superflu de vous assurer que ce n’est pas le ddsir d’une 
justification pcrsonnelle qui m’a inis la plume k la main. S’il en 
eut dtd ainsi, je n’aurai pas, pendant deux ans de suite, gnrdd un. 
silence que je n’avais aucune envie de rompre. 

L'incident a dte provoqud par le retentissement du langage in- 
tempcrant et inexact de Monsieur Thiemqu’il devenait ndcessaire 
pour 1’honneur de la France d’arrftter aux passage. 

Cola posd, vous rcmarqucroz que je n’ai jamais pnitendu que vous 
nous aviez encourage a faire la guerre. J'admcts parfaitement, parce 
que e’est la verite, que vous nous en aviez dissuade jusqu’au moment 
ou vous avez envoyd Paris Monsieur le Comte Vitzthum; je n’ai 
aucune difficult^ h reconna.it re quo, In 13 juiilet, vous nous avez rndme 
conscillc de nous tenir pour satisfaits de la renonciation du Prince 
de Hobenzollern dans les tenues ou elle s’dtait produitc le 12. Et 
j’y ajoute que je no doute pas qu’il vous ait etc fort pdnible d’ap- 
prendre que cettc circonstance n’avait pas suffi pour cteindre le 
conllit franco-prussien. 

Je mconnais aussi que les promesses de concours dont j’ai citxS 
la fornmle sont posterieures h la declaration de guerre, et enfin, je 
termine ces uveux on declarant qu’en mon 4tne ot conscience je ne 
puis adresser aucun reproclie au Gouvemcment autrichien au sujet 
de la ligne de conduite qu’il a tonue k l’dgard de la France, «t qui 
lui a etc imposde par les dvfcnements. Je ne suis pas en mesure 
d’apprdcier la nature des bons rapports qui existent maintenant entre 
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le cabinet de Vienne et celui de Berlin; mais, coinme l’incident qui 
nous occupe n’a rien mis en lumiere qui ue fut counu & Berlin, il 
est Evident qu'il n’a rien pu coinpromettre de ce cfltd; et quant k ee 
qui nous concerue, la nution frnmpiise tie peut voir dans cus in¬ 
formations que de nouveau x motifs de sympathie et d'estime pour 
l’Autriche. Et, romrne vous le dites avec raison, Monsieur le Couitc, 
e’est 14 l’esscnticl. 

Vous me ruppcle/. qu’uyaut eu I’honnour de vous voir a Londres 
en 1871, nous nvions lieaueoup cause des eveneineuts de 1870, et 
qu’alors je vous avais dit sans reserve que j’uvais compris votre 
maniere d'agir et quo je no vous avais adressd uuuun reproebe. Vos 
souvenirs sont tres-exacts. .Je u’uvais alors et je n’ai encore au- 
jourd’hui aucun reproclie a vous adressor. Quant au laugage que 
vous apretd Monsieur Tliiors, il est bien nature! quejone vous eu aio 
pas par Id a Londres, car je no le connaissuis pas, et je u’en ui dt<5 
infornie qu’au comiueneement du mois dernier pur la publication de 
son etrunge deposition. 

J'dcarte pour le moment toute controverso sur les negociations 
de 18G8, 1869 et 1870. Cela n’oll'rirait aucun avantage; je me borne 
seulemcut a vous rappel or que ces negociations, dont vous ffltes le 
premier u m’iustruirc, ctaieut resides ‘ouvertes' (e'est le mot textuel) 
en 1869, et qu'elles out servi de base et de point do depart au 
traitd qui a etc ndgocie a la fin de juillet 1870 eu vue de la guerre 
et de la cooperation de 1’Autriclie a cctto guerre. Bone la date de 
1870 trouve sa place correcte et Idgitiiue ii cdtd des dates autdrieures 
de 1868 et 1869. 

J’aflirmc deux choses: 

La premiere, e’est que pendant que j’dtais auibassadeur k Vienne 
vous ne m’avcz pas dit qu’il ue fallait laisser au Couvcrnemeut 
imperial aucuue illusion, et le bien convaiucre au contraire que s’ij 
s’engageait dans la guerre l’Autriche ne le suivrait pas. 

Cette affirmation, jc la maintiens avee uue certitude parfoite qui 
s’appuie non pas seulcinent sur la mdinoire qui est cependant tres- 
sfire, mais aussi sur les notes que j’ai conservdes. Je n’ai jamais eu, 
Monsieur le Comte, une seule conversation avec vous, fut-elle de 
quelques minutes, que je n’en ai ecrit la substance, et souvent les 
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mots eux-m§mes avant la fin de la joumde. Aussi, je sttis certain 
de ce que j’avance quand je declare que vous ne m’avez pas terra i 
Vienne le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

Nous avons sonvent parld de la guerre, nous etions d’accord pour 
ne pas la desirer, et nous rcconnaissions qu’il se faisoit en Allemagne 
un travail qu’il dtait de l’intdrct de 1’Autriche corame de la Prance 
de ne pas interromprc. Nous avons quclquefois envisage l’eventualitd 
de la guerre cn thfese gdndralo, ot je vois dans mes notes qu’alors 
vous me reprdsentiez combien il serait desirable que la guerre, si 
elle devenait udeessaire, naquit d’une cause non-nllemande, qu’elle prit 
naissance, par example, au sujot do quclquo question orientale, de 
manifere k laisser it l’Autricho toute sa libertd d’action pour la part 
qu’clle serait appeldc a y prendre. Je suppose que vos souvenirs 
seront ici d’accord avec les miens; rnais quant aux paroles que Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers aplacdcs dans votre bouche, je n’eu vois aucunc trace, si 
ce n’est dans cette depochc dcrite par vous le 11 juillet 1870 il Monsieur 
1’Ambassadeur d’Autricho, etdont je viens de prendre connaissance 
pour la premiere fois, dans la copie quo vous avezbicn voulu m'envoyer. 

Lh, en effet, jo vois que vous cliargez Monsieur l’ambassadeur de 
nous enlover toute illusion et de nous faire entendre avec nidnage- 
munt que nous ne devons pas compter sur votre concours. 

Ghcrchant toujours de prdfdrence les explications qui n'aboutissent 
pas ii des rdsultats extremes, je me fais l'idde qu’il se sera dtnbli dons 
les esprits quelquc confusion involontairc entre le langago dcrit le 
11 juillet 1870 et le langage parld pendant les anndes prdeddentes. 

Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs qua, pendant le cours de ma mission k 
Vienne, se soit presentd une seule occasion oii 1’Autriclic ait dtd mise 
en demeure de se prononcer sur ses dispositions ii faire la guerre, et 
je n’ai janmis eu k rdclaracr de vous son concours, rntsme eventuel, 
k cet effet. Ainsi done, je le repute ct le maintiens forinellement, 
vous ne m’nvez jamais, pendant quo j’dtais ambassadeur it Vienne, 
tenu le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

J’apprcnds aujourd’hui que vous l’avez dcrit plus tard au Prince . 
de Metternich, dans cette depdche du 11 juillet que vous venez de 
m’envoyer et que jo ne connaissais pas, pireeque Monsieur l’Am- 
balsadeur d'Autriche ne nous l’a jamais montrde. 
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Je voia en effet, dans la copio que vous venez de m’adresser, 
que vous recoin mandez k Monsieur l’Ambassadour d’Autriche 
d’employor son zfeleet son influence pour fairo accepter vos reserves & 
Sa Majeste et a ses Ministres, sans provoquer lour mcconben tement, 
et je trouve dans cctte communication tardive la clef d'uno situation 
qui nous causa pendant quelques jours d’assez stSrieuses preoccupations. 
•II se fit nlors entro vous. Monsieur I’Ambossatleur d’Autriche, et moi 
un eehange d'explications vcrltales et oolites qui eut pour effet de 
dissiper ce quo vous avez appeld des malenteudus regrottables. 
Monsieur le Comto de Vitzthum vint k Paris, ct aussitCt s’effacfsrent 
toutes les traces de la froideur qu’avaient naturellement engondrtSe 
vos reserves, bien que Monsieur I’Ambassadeur dAutricluy suivant 
vos instructions, n'eut riou negligd pour en adoucir [’expression. 

Monsieur de Yitztlium voitl'Enipercur, il cause avec moi, rctoume 
k Vienne, ct e’est aussitfit apres son rctour quo vous derives, le 
20 juillet, ces mots: 

‘Le Comte Vitzthum a rendu comptc k notre auguste maitre du 
message verbal dont l’Emporeur Napoleon a daignd le charger. Oes 
paroles impdrialcs, ainsi quo les eclaircissements que Monsieur lc Due 
de Grauiont a bien voulu y ajouter, onl fait disparaitro toute 
possibility d’un inaleidendu quo l’imprcvu de cctte guerre soudaine 
aurait pu faire naitre. Vcuillez clone repdter k Sa Mnjcstd ct li ses 
Ministres que, fbleles a nos engagements tcls qu’ils ont ctd consignds 
dans les lettres echangccs l’anndc derniere entre les deux Souverains, 
nous considdrons la cause dc la France comme la ndtre, ct quo 
nous contribucrons au sneers de ses armes dans les limites du 
possible.’ 

Je renonce bien volonticrs k clonncr au mot de rdpetor la signifi¬ 
cation qui, dites-vous, ne lui appartierit pas; mais, d’un autre c6td, 
je ne puis ui’empccher de relever la difference radicalc qui cxiste 
ontre 1’attitude du cabinet dc Vienne le 20 juillet, et celle qu’il 
panussait vouloir prendre lc 11 clans ce document inedit et iuconnu 
que vous venez de porter a ma connaissance. Comment se fait-il 
. que le 13 juillet, k la reception de cettc d^pecho (du 11), Monsieur 
l’Ambassadeur d’Autriche ne m’ait fait aucune communication du 
genre de celle qu’il m’a faite il 24, a la reception de votro d4pfiche 
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du 20 1 Pourquoi no m’avait-il pas luisso cette preiniete dtipfiche, 
comrao il m’a laisso la seconde 1 

Je no me charge pas do repoudre cn ce moment & cette question, 
mais je constate que le 24 juillet j’avnis dans mes mains la declaration 
qu’il n'existait plus do malcntendu entro nous ct le cabinet do Vienne, 
et, de plus, la promesse foriucllc qu’il contribucrait au succes de nos 
armes dans la mesurc du possible. G’est lit ma seconde affirmation ; 
et, vous cn convicndrcz, olle est intliscutable. 

S’agissait-il do contrihuer au succes de nos armes d’une fayon 
platonique, si jc puis m’expriiucr ainsi, par des voeux sympnthiques, 
sans jamais tirer l’cpee 1 Jo crois qu’il est difficile do l’admettre, et 
d’ailleurs, vous aviez pris 1c soiu de nous rassurer k cct ogard, car 
vous ajoutiez plus loin : 1 Dans ccs circonstances, lc mot neutrality 
que nous pronoinjons, non sans regret, nous est impost! par une 
necessity impcricuse et par uue appreciation logiquo de nos interets 
solidaires. Mais cette neutrality n’est qu’un inoycii, le moyen de nous 
rapprocher du but veritable do notre politique, le soul moyeu de 
completer nos annements sans nous exposer a une attaque soudaine, 
soit do la Prusse, soit do la Russie, avaut d'etre en mesurc dc nous 
defendre.’ Et le soir du memo jour (24 juillet), Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadcur d’Aulricbe, prdcisant d’advantago cette question des ariue- 
mcnls, m’iufonuait par ccrit que, dans l’etat oil la guerre avait sur- 
pris l’Autriche, il no lui serait pas possible d'entrer en campagne 
avaut lc commencement de septembre. 

Enfin, liien que la promesse do concours ressorto suffisamment 
de ce qui precede, et qu’en verite il me semblo superllu d’insister 
davantage, je vous rappcllerai ce qui s’est passt? lorsque Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Vitzthuin revint a Paris, et qu’alors, de concert avec 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Autriehr, il posa avec moi les bases, les 
articles monies dc ce troito, qui dedaruit nettement que la neutrality 
arnde des puissances contractautes otait destineo k se transformer en 
cooperation effective avee la Franco contre la Prusse. 

Je vous rappellerai quo ce sent les represeutants de 1’Autriche, 
vos propres plenipo tent iai res et mondataires, qui ont suggerd le mode 
de cette transformation de la neutrality armce en cooperation effective, 
et que ce mode consistait, une fois prot, a reclanier de la Prusse, sous 
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forme d’ultimatum, l’engagemcnt de ne ricn entreprondre contre lo 
status quo ddfini par le traits de Prague. Les ndgociateurs autrichiens 
disaient alors, avec raison, que lo refus do la Prusse etait certain ct 
qu’il deviendrait lo signal des hostility combindes. 

Et inaintenant, Monsieur lo Comte, vous mo demanded si les 
communications du 20 juillet, ou, pour parlor plus correctcmcut, du 
24 juillet, jour ou je los ai revues, ont pu me faire * penser sdrieuse- 
ment que nous devions mettre on ligne de compte uno intervention 
de l’Autriclie k main anneo ’ 1 Mais je ne puis faire autremont que 
de vous retourner la menie question. 

Du moment ou l’Autriche promet de contribucr au succcs de nos 
armes; quand 1’Autriche nous oxplique quo la neutralitd qu’elle 
proclame n'est qu’un inoyon, quo ootte neutralite n’est que lo nioyeu 
de completer ses armemeuts pour so rapproehcr du but veritable de 
sa politique, lequel but est de contribuer au sucees do nos armes; 
quand son Ambassadeur lu’derit que les armces autriohicnnes ne 
pourront entrer on eampagno que dans los premiers jours de soptembre; 
quand les plcuipotentiaircs autriohiens plaeont dans uu tniitd ndgocid 
on ma prescuce et avec uiou concours un article portant que la 
neutralite armoe dos puissances contractantes est dcstinoe a ctre 
transformce on cooperation effective avec la France eontro la Prusse : 
quand cos memos plcuipotentiaircs suggeront les premiers la municre 
de proceder diplumutiquement a ccttc transformation quo doiveut 
suivro les hostilities ; o est moi qui vous le demande scriousement, 
Monsieur le Comte, quo devious-nous penser] 

Vous ajoutes * qudtant reste aux affaires plusieurs semainos 
encore pendant que les cvcucinents de la guerru sc sout rupidemeut 
succdde, je n’ai envoyc a Vienno ni un telcgramme, ni uuc dcpcche 
pour rappcler it J’Autricho ses engagements ot pour hater ses 
operations militaircs,’ et vous en conduez que je no pouvais croire 
serieusement k la cooperation d'une armoe autrichicnnc. 

Bappeler k 1’Autriche ses promcsscs, quand nous nous buttions, 
quelques jours apres les avoir reyues! J’avoue quo l’idee ne m’en 
est mdme pas venue. 

. Mais si vous croyez que je n’aie pas eorit a notre Ambossadeur 
de recourir k tous les moyens en son pouvoir pour hater vos opifra- 
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tions militaires, vous fites dans uno grande erreur, et j’ai sons les 
ycux les minutes do plusieurs depeches, entre autres de celles que jet 
Ini ai adressees le 27 et 1c 31 juillet et lc 3 aoftt, qui n’avaient pas 
d’autre objet. 

Je lie doutais pas dcs intentions de l’Autriche ; je n’en donte pas 
d’avantage aujourd’liui, et j’ai la conviction que si nos revers, aussi 
soudains qu’imprcvus, n’avaient rendu son concours impossible, ce 
concours nous eut cite domic coniine il nous avait etc proiuis; j'avnis, 
je l’avoue, un peu moins dc coufiancc dans la promptitude de sob 
prdparatifs, bicn que je rcgussc h cet egard de personnagcs tres-com- 
pd tent us, des informations rassurantes. 

Je tormiuc, Monsieur lc Comte, cette lettre dcjii trop longue, en 
protestant de nouveau contrc toutc idee do reproelie et do rdcrimin- 
ation. Je maintiens mes deux affirmations, nmis rieu n’ost plus loin 
de ma pensde que dc vouloir faire un grief soit au Gouvernenient im¬ 
perial et royal, soit a vous-nieme de la conduitc politique de l’Autriche 
opres nos desustres. Ce serait. manquer au plus liaut dugru de sens 
pratique et memo d'i'quitd tjuo de s’etonner du temps d’arret qui a 
itiS la consequence dc nos defaites successives et surtout de nos 
desordres intcriours. Je diini mCme, qu’il y aurnit de noire part une 
certainc ingratitude ii no pas contiaitro qu’entre toutes les puissances 
l’Autriclic a etc la dernioro a nbondouner completeiuent la France. 

J'ai trop lougtemps reside a Vienne pour lie pas appreeier toute 
la difference, toute la distance qui separent l’Autriclie etson Gouver- 
ncment de eotte phalange dc jouniaux payes par la Prusse, ct dont 
plus d’uue fois vous ave/. deplore avec moi, vcrlialemcnt ou par (Serit, 
la vunaJitu et 1'absence de patriotisme. Nous lc savons en France, 
les sympathies dc la veritable Autriche nous ont suivi au-delk de 
nos revers, ot nous ne serious degages de la reconnaissance quo du 
jour ou il nous sorait demontre que son Gouvernoment cherche & 
rdpudicr aujourd’liui les sentiments qu’il professait jadis. ' . 

Je regretto, Monsieur le Comte, d'avoir donn<5 k ma reponse un. 
devcloppement aussi considerable, et je vous prie d’y voir une marque 
de la consideration que j’ai pour vous et pour toutes les communi¬ 
cations que vous roulcz bien me faire. 

Il a fallu un etat de chosos aussi exceptionncl que celui de mon 
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malheureux pays; il a fallu ce fait aussi (Strange qu’incroyablo d'un 
chef d'Etat s’dgarant dans les entrainementg d’un langage de partisan, 
pour me fairs desceadro dans l’arfjne et quitter ina retraite. Je mo 
h&te d’y rentrer, maintenant que ina t&chc cst remplic, et j’aimerais 
a y einporter la eonfiance que vous ne vous mcprcticz pus sur le 
sentiment qui m’cn a arraulit: pour quelques heurcs. C’etait non 
devoir. 

Agrees, Monsieur le Comte, les assurances dc nia haute con¬ 
sideration 

(signc) Gbamont. 

Puivatb Lettrb fbom Count JIeust. 

Vous me paries, ehcr ami, dc la lettrc du Due de Gramont ct 
Vous me demandez eo que j ’011 peuse et ec tju’il faut en punser. 

Vous partugcz ainsi judicicusemont Votre question en deux 
parties, Tune mVtant personuolle et 1’autre so rupportant au fond de 
la choso in<ime. 

En Vous disaut quelle est nia pen see je crois deviner la Vfitre. 
Ce n’est pas ina pensce que Vous voulez coniuiftre, e’est l’i repression 
que la lettre a faile sur moi ct que Vous suppose/, sans douto avoir 
<!tu facheusc. Eh liicu, je ne dirai pas ahsolumeiit le contraire. Le 
Due de Gramont, avec lequel pendant quatre amides jo n’avais ccssu 
d’entreteuir les relations les plus aniicalcs, est venu me voir peu de 
temps aprtrs mon installation a l’Anibaxsade de Londrcs. Nous avous 
beaueoup cause des uvcnoineuts survenus dopuis, et dans le eourant 
de notre conversation il in'a coinmuuiqut: plusieurs fois plusieurs 
details qui sout de nature ii l’excuser, je dirai nieine a l’exeulper en 
presence de3 accusations quo l’on fait peser sur lui. Aussi chaque 
fois quo' l’occasion s’en est presentee je n’ai pas oublie d’en tirer 
parti pour prendre sa defense. Mais en lneme temps, note/, bien 
ceci! il m’a dit qu’il avait parfaitcincitt cotnpris ina politi<|ue et 
J'attitude de l’Autriche, et pas le plus leger i-oproche n’est sorti de 
sa bouche. Je Vous dirai plus: J e lui rappelai mon telegram me, par 
lequel j’avais charge le Prince de Metternich de 1’engager dans les 
termes les plus pressants lx se contenter de la renunciation du Prince 
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de Hohenzollern et 4 l’exploiter comme succfes diplomatique incon¬ 
testable. 11 mo dit qu’il avait partagii ma maniere de voir, mais 
qu’il avuit dfi agir en consequence d’une decision arrGtde en sens 
controire. Je ne commets pas d'indiscrdtion avec cos dernieres paroles, 
car ce qu’elles disent, se retrouve dans le livre public par le 'Due 
lui-mcme. J ugez done de mou etonnemeut lorsqu’4 la veille de partir 
en conge avec uue parfaitc liberte d'esprit, j'cus la surprise de cette 
lettre avec la perspective assez dcplaisante d’uue poldmique avec les 
journaux, moi qui me felieitais d’on avoir perdu l'habitude. 

Cepemlant uno grande partie de la presse—et Yous conviendrez 
que ce ne fut pas la plus mauvaise—a accueilli la prdtendue reve¬ 
lation avec un esprit de calino et do reserve auquel on ne saurait 
trop rend re justice ; j’ui le ferine espoir que cot incident ne servira 
ni 4 uoinproinettro les bons rapports de xnon pays avec l’AUemagne 
ni a refroidir les sentiments de sympathie ct d'estime qu'on nous a 
gardes en France. C’est 14 l'cssentiel. Ce qui me concernc per- 
somicllemeut cst d'un intcret secondaire. Mais si j’ avais encore 
l’hounour d’etre Ministre de l’Empercur, et que j’eusse 4 rdpoudro 4 
uue interpellation, je dirnis ceci: 

La guerre do 1870, entreprise contrairement a mes conseils et 
a mes previsions, avait place l’Autriclio-ITongrie dans une position 
des plus difficiles. 11 est facile uujourd’bui de dire ce que nous 
avions 4 t'nire, il n'en etait pas de memo lorsque Tissue restait 
douteuse, et qu’il etait du devoir d’un Ministre d’envisager avec une 
entiere inddpcndauce de jugement les eventualities les plus diverses 
qui pouvaient en resulter et qui etaient toutes d'une portae grave 
pour les intcrets et l'avenir do la Monarckie. J'ai rcrapli conscien- 
cieuseincnt la mien dans des moments souvent penibles, et je crois ne 
pas avoir fait fausse route. Les calamitds do la guerre nous ont ctd 
epargnees, le vainquour est devenu notro ami, le vaincu n’a rien eu 
4 nous reproclier, la lettre du Due de Gramont l’atteste, car elle 
declare l'attitude de l’Autrichc avoir ete sympathique et loyale. 
N’est-ce-pas assez pour etre content 1 

Yoil4 ce que je dirais ct voila ce quo dira un jour l’histoire, qui 
juge les ckosos dons leur ensemble et les homines suivant le bien ou 
le mat qu’ils ont fait 4 leur pays. 
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Et ceci carrdment posd, je Yous dirai a Yous que je n’ai pas h. 
craiudre les publications pourvu qu’ellos soient completes. 

Mids, me dirpz-Vous, et nous voillt arrives h. la second partie 
de Votro question : qu’est-ce qui en cst du langnge que Monsieur do 
Uramont aurait dtd autorisd it tenir it son Gouvernoincnt, et <juel cst 
le document dont il parle 1 Eh, mon cher ami, c’ost prdcisdmont ce 
que je lui ai demandd lc jour memo on j’ai lu sa lot.tre dans les 
joumaux. La micune, confide aux soins do notrn Atnbassade k Paris, 
lui k <5to remise le 21 do ce mois, nuds je suis encore k l’houre qu’il 
est k attendee une reponse. On dit que le Due est do nouveau 
souffrant. 

J’cn ai eld done rdduit a fouiller dans inn mdmoiro, ne pouvant 
fouiller dans les papiers, ot jo n’y ai encore ricn trouvd qui puisse 
m’dclairer. Mais ce que diis-lt-p resent je puis Vous certifier, e’est quo 
dans tous les cas le Due s’est singulioromont trompd de date. Et 
e’est la date qu’il importe do connattre et quo je l’ai particuliiire- 
ment prid de lu’iiuliquer. 

Le Due de Gmuiont parle du temps ou il dtait Ambassadour it 
Vienne, puisqu’il parle du langage qu’il dtait autorisd k tenir a son 
GourcrMoment, ot qu’il chcrche a rofutor im passage do la depo¬ 
sition de Monsieur Thiel’S qui so rapporlo k la ineine dpoque. Or jo 
declare uno communication qui aurait autorisd-l’Ambassadeur de 
Franceii direason Gouvernement <ju’il ponvait comptersur I’Autiichc 
en cas d’une guerre, absolument impossible; je declare pareille com¬ 
munication ne jamais lui avoir dtd faite. Venillcsi done me dire 
Vous-meme s’il est seulement tulmissible, en supposant mcme que 
nous ayons dtd dans les dispositions les plus favorables a la Fr-ance, 
qu’il aurait pu entrer dans noire jiensde de nous engager ainsi pour 
une guerre in nbstrmUo et a van l l’oxistoneo memo d’un whh Mfi ; 
si l’on parle d’epouser une cause aval it qn’il n’y ait une cause. Et 
dites-moi encore s’il est admissible; qu’aprds avoir regu de telles assu¬ 
rances k Vienne le Due dc Gramont, devc.uu Ministre des aflaires 
dtrangferes, se trouvant en prdscuce d’une eomplication des plus graves, 
n’ait pas songd aussitflt it transformer ces assurances en traitd. Mais 
e’est lit ce qui a dtd si peu le cas quo des propositions d’alliancc 
nous ont dtd seulement faites apros la ddclaration de guerre. 
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Car, so)t dit en passant, il n’existe pas.et il n’a jamais sxistd 
uno transaction quelconquc qui eut engagd l’Autriche & entrer en 
campagne ni k propos de la candidature Hohenzollem ni de la 
paix de Prague, ni de la ligne du Main, ni pour tout autre objet. 

Nous ne pouvions qne ddcliner ocs propositions, qui nous furent 
faites au milieu du nioig de julliet, et le diSsappointement, bien que 
nulleincnt legitime, n’en fut pas moins profond ot regrettable. C’est 
dans co moment la ou il n’y nvait plus moyen d’arrSter les conse¬ 
quences d’une decision vivement combattue, oil nous devious refuser 
ce que 1’on attendait de nous; il est possible que dans une lettre 
particuli&re ou l’on ne pose pas toujours les mots, il se trouvent des 
paroles rassui-antes, qui dans l’etat on en dtaicnt les choses ne 
pouvaient plus exercer une influence sur les ddtcrminationsdu Gouver- 
nement fron^ais et qui n’ont pu devenir fatales pour lui, car ce qu’on 
lui reproehe ce n’est pas d’avoir fait une guerre qu’il avait ddclarde, 
c’est do I’avoir ddclarce, et ce n’est pas nous qui l’avons encouragd 
a la faire. 

Voila comment les choses se sont passdes ; et le Due de Gramont 
a done eu raison de dire que la conduite do l’Autricho ctait 
sympathiqne et loyale. 

Maisenoorcun mot. V otidra-t-on peut-fitre trouver notre raaintien 
qui, jo le repete, dtait diet/; par une appreciation conscicncieuse de 
tontes les phases de notre position, incompatible avoc notre declaration 
de neutrality 1 Oe serait se faire une idde tr&s-fausse do ce que o’est 
que la neutrality. En se declarant ncutre un etat s’eugage k remplir 
les obligations que lui impose la neutrality tant qu’il resto neutre, mais 
la declaration de neutrality n’est pas un paete avec les belligerents 
qui onclininc sa politique et qui 1’enipCcho de l’abondonner lo jour 
oil il le voudrait. En veut-on une preuve, il n’y a qu’4 se reporter 
k la derniere guerre. 
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E. 

Correspondence Relative to Russia and the Black 

Sea. 


Le Comte de Bkudt au Comte dk Ciiotek 
a St. Peters nouito. 


Nr. 1. 


V IE.V NIC, le 10 Novemhre 18T0. 


L’Envoye de Russia m’a remis il y a quelquos jours copio d’mie 
ddpeehe dont Vous trouvo/. cgaleinent unn copio ci-annoxi'e. 

Jo me suis onipressd de la placer sous les ycux do 1’Empereur 
et Roi, notre Auguste Maitre, et u’cst d’ordro do Sa Majcsti; quo je 
Vous charge de porter les observations suivautes a la conuaissanue 
de M. le Prince (lortohacow. 

Voici co quo porte l’article 14 du traitc coticlu h. Paris le 
30 mars 1850 : 

1 Lours Majestes I’Emporeur do toutes les Russies otic Sultan, 
ayant conelu uno convention a Toilet de determiner la force et lo 
noinhre des batiments legers necossaires au sorvico de Lours cotes 
qu’Ellosso rdservent d'entrotenir dans la Mer Noire, cettc convention 
est annexde au present traitc, ct aura memo force et valour quo si 
elle en faisait partie integrante. Elio no pourra ctro ni annulde ni 
modifi^e sans l’assentiment des Puissances signatairos du present 
traits.’ 

Le dernier paragraphs de cet article, par ses termes positifs, 
acquiert une valeur particuliere en njoutant exprosseinent ot excep- 
tionelleraent une stipulation qui, de tout temps, a dtd regardee coniine 
Bous-entendue dans cliaquc transaction iutcrnationale. 

Nous ne saurions done concevoir ni admettre un doute sur la 
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force absoluc de cet engagement reciproque, Iocs radme qne l’une ou 
l’autre des parties contractantes se croirait dans le cas de faire valoir 
lea considerations les mieux fondles contre le maintien de telle ou 
telle disposition d’un traite qu’on est convenu de declarer d’avance 
no pouvoir jamais etre ni annule ni modifie sans l’assentiment de 
toutes les Puissances qui l’ont signe. 

Cost uniqueuient pour ne pas manqucr aux (Sgards dds au Ca¬ 
binet do St. Petersbourg <jue, sans nous arreter k oo simple renvoi 
qui resume* touto notrc pnusi 5 e sur l’ouverture qu’il vient de nous 
faire, nous entrons dans un examcu des arguments sur lesquels 
repose cette communication. 

La ddpeche de M. le Chnncelicr de Russia commence par relever 
uno certaine ini^galitc ou iniquito dont les dispositions du traits se- 
raiont entachdes, en oe qu’elles limitaient les moyens de defense de 
la Pussie dans la Mer Noire, tandis qu’elles permaittaient k la 
Turquie d’entretenir des forces navales illimitces dans l’Archipel et 
les detvoits. 

II ne nous appartient pas de discuter ni l’origine ni la valeur 
d’un arrangoment qui n’a pas etc passe cntrc la Russie et nous, mais 
qui est commun h toutes les Grandes Puissances. Nous nous por- 
mettronsseulement cle faire observer^, M. le Prince Gortcbacowqu’une 
reflexion pareille peut empeeher la signature d’un traite, et qu’aprfes 
la signature elle peut servir dc base k uao demande de riodifi cation, 
mais que jamais elle ne peut autoriscr uno solution arbitraire. Nous 
dirons plus. Les raisons que le Gouvernement de Russie met en 
avant pour justifier un acte unilateral, loin d’cn attdnuer la portae, 
ne font qu’ajouter k la gravity des considerations qui s’y rattachent. 
La maxime qu’il lui plait d’adopter compromet non seulement tous 
les traitds existants, mais encore ceux k venir. Elle peut contribuer 
k les rend re faciles, elle no scrvira pas k les rendre solides. 

Cependant le Oabinot de St. Petersbourg rappelle des derogations 
auxquclles le traite de 1856 n’aurait pas echappd. 

II est question de revolutions qui s’etaient accomplice dans les 
Principautes danubiennes et qui, contrairement k l’esprit et k la lettre 
du traite et de ses annexes, avaient conduit 41’Union des Principautes 
ct k l’appel d’un Prince etrangcr. 
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Qu’il nous soit perm is de fair© ressortir un point qui nous semblc 
capital. 

Les Principautds de Moldavia et de Valacliie n’otaient point partic 
contractante du traits de 1856. Ellea se trouvont sous la suzeroinetc 
de la Porte ottomann. 

iltait-ce Lien celle-oi qui dtait responsable des changemcnts sur- 
venus dans ces pays et qui, aux yeux du Gouvernoment Imperial de 
Russie, constituent uno infraction aux traites? 

Est-ce bien elle qui a demands qti’on les sanctionnfit, ct n’est-ce 
pas ello qui aujourd’hui doit accepter une infraction dvidcuuuent pre- 
judiciablc k ses droits et k ses intdrets 1 

• Reste I’entrde de quelques blltiments do guerre (Strangers dans 
la Mer Noire. Ces faits nous sont inconnus, k meins qu’il tie s’agisse 
des b&timents de guerre desanuds qui servaient d’eseort(! si des Sou- 
verains. Cos apparitions, le Cabinet de St. Petersliourg no 1’ignore 
pas, avainnt certes un caraetfcro bien inolfensif. Itien d’ailleurs 
n’empechait le Gouvernenient de Russie de porter plninte du mo¬ 
ment ou ellcs lui paraissaient incoinpatibles avec les dispositions du 
traitd. 

Le Gouvernenient de Sa Majostd Iinpdriale et Royalo Apostolique 
n’a done pu apprendre qu’avec un penible regret, la determination 
que nous anuonce la depoche de M. le Prince Gortchacow et par la 
quelle le Gouvernenient Imperial de Rusio assume sur lui une grave 
responsibilitc'. II lui est impossible de no pas on tdinoigner sa pro- 
fondo surprise, et d’appeler la sdriouse attention du Cabinet Imperial 
sur les consequences d’un procddiS qui non seuleinent porte attcinte 
k un acte international signd par toutes les Grandos Puissances, mais 
qni se produit encore nu milieu de circoustances ou plus que jamais 
l’Europo a bosoin des garantics qu’offre k son repos et k son avenir 
la foi des traites. 

Vous donnerez lecture do la presente depeche k M. le Prince 
Gortchacow et Vous lui en laisserez copic. 

Recevcz, etc. 
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Lb Comte dk Beust au Comte db Chotek 
a Sj 1 . Peteiibboueg. 


Viknne le 16 Navembrt 1870. 


Nr. 2. 

Apres m’avoir communiqud la circulaire du 19/31 octobre d r - k 
laquelle ma depeche No. 1 de ce jour sort do rdpliquc, M. l’Envoyd 
de Russie m’a donne lecture de quelques passages d’une autre ddpfiqhe 
do son Cabinet, relative k la mfirno affaire, mais portant uu caract&re 
plus confidentiel 

Dans cette pifece M. le Prince Oortcliacow, faisant appcl & nos 
sentiments d’amitie pour la Cour de Russie, exprime l’espoir de nous 
trouver d’aulant plus disposes k juger avec faveur sa determination 
de s’affranchir des stipulations rt'glant la neutralisation de la Mer 
Noire quo le Gouvernement I. & R. avait lui-meme, dfes le mois de 
janvier 1867, pris l'initiative d’une proposition dont l’effet eut 6t6 
de ddgagor la Russie des restrictions que lui imposaient ces memes 
stipulations. 

J’ai rcpondu k M. Novikow que, sons nul doute, nous avions 
toujours tdraoignd le plus vif ddsir de consolider nos bons rapports 
avcc la Cour de St. PGtersbourg, et que l’initiative rappel ee par le 
Prince Gortcliacow avait (ltd l’exprcssion la plus eclatan te peut-Gtre 
de ce bon vouloir do notre part; mais quo je no pouvais me defendro 
d’un sentiment de regret en reportaut mes souvenirs sur la demarche 
dont il s’agit, et en me retra^ant Paccuoil plus que froid qu’elle avait 
rencontre aupres de ceux-lA memo qui cussent du s'y montrer les plus 
sensibles. M. le Chancelier ne peut avoir oublid qu’au lieu d’dveiller 
dans son esprit un dcho sympathique, elle ne provoqua de sa part 
que des critiques et des reprochcs que nous ne nous attcndions certes 
pas k voir se produire de ce c6td. 

Le prdddcesseur de Votre Excellence ne put que nous mander 
alors que le chef du Cabinet russo trouva it notre mani&re d’agir 
prdcipitde; que, dans son opinion, elle avait suscitd sans ndcessite la 
mdfiance du Gouvernement fra^ais ; et que l’idde, mise en avant par 
nous, d'une conference pour le rfeglement des questions k rdsoudre 
en Orient, lui semblait peu propre k assurer un rdsultat satisfaisant. 
A coup Bur, cette manihre de rdpondre k une avance aussi loyale que 
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bienveillante etait faite pour exciter notre surprise. La Russie pou- 
vait contester l’opportunite de notre proposition, & laquelle l’odhesion 
de la France et de l’Angleterrc avait fait defaut; mais la penscc qui 
l’avait inspiroe, pensee toute bienveillante pour la Russie et favorable 
k aes vornx, n’eu constituait pas moins une prouve manifesto de nos 
bonnes dispositions qui muritait d’etre mieux aecucillie. 

J’ai signals, en outre, k M. l’Euvoye de Russie la difference 
essentielle qui existo entre la combinaison suggdree par nous en 1876, 
et la declaration quo son Gouvornement vient d’emettre. 

Aux termes de notre projet, les entraves apportdes k la libertd 
d’action de la Russio dans 1’Euxin devaient titre ccartees dans les 
formes determines par le traite memo et non par un simple acte 
unilateral. De ce que nous avions recoin mande l’nbrogntion legale, 
prononcee par l’unanimite des Cours signataircs, il ne s’en suivait 
nullement que nous d fissions approuver unc anuulation arbitrairement 
et isoldment signifiee par la partie obligee. L’article 14 du traitd 
du 30 mare 18. r )6 porte, en toutes lettres, que la Convention conclue 
le meme jour entre les deux Etats riverains de la Mer Noire ne pourra 
6trc ni annulec ni moclifiee sans l’assontimcut des Puissances garantes, 
et je no coroprendrais done pas que le Gouvornement russe, en sui- 
vant aujourd’hui, pour so libdror des charges do cetto Convention, 
un mode de provider diarnetraleinent oppose a la clause que jo viens 
de citer, put nous taxer d’incouscquencc, lorsque e’est precisdment 
l’application de cctte clause qui formait la base de notre programme. 

Enfin, ai-je fait observer 4 M. Novikow, la marche proposee a 
cette dpoque par le Cabinet I. & R. n’etoit aucunetnent de nature a 
entrainer les dangereuses consequences qu’il y a lieu de redouter de 
l’acte rdeent du Cabinet de St Petersbourg. En obtenant, dc l’aveu 
de l’Europe, le retrait de l’interdiction quiempoche le ddveloppoment 
de ses forces navales dans la Mer Noire, la Russie rccouvrait la posi¬ 
tion qui lui est duo dans ces parages, sans qu’il eut fallu en conccvoir 
des aJarmes. II n’en est pas ainsi aujourd’hui. La demarche qui 
vient d’etre faite ne saurait manquer d’exciter les plus serieuses in¬ 
quietudes. Dans l’Europe oecidcntale, die produit ddja une irritation 
des esprits fort prejudiciable 4 la cause de la paix ; dans le Lovant 
cet essai de la Russie de se faire justice ello-infiine sera envisage sans 
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derate commo une preuve que cette Puissance a jugd le moment venu 
de prendre en main la solution de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la 
Question d’Orient. Lets imaginations si ardentes des peoples derations 
de ces oontrdes y trouveront un stimulant des plus actifs. L’exeraple 
frappant d’un Etat dont le prestige est si grand it leurs yeux leur 
semblera ddsormais, nous le craignons, justifior toutes les agitations 
et toutes les violences. 

Le Chaneelier russe ne saurait disconvenir qu’il y a 14 de quoi 
nous prdoccuper, et il ne s’dtonnera done pas que nous prenions 
trfts au sdrieux la surprise qu'il a mdnagde au monde politique. Nous 
voyons, dans l'attitudc prise par le Cabinet de St. Petersbourg, non 
pas une menace dirocto a l’Eurepe, niais une cause de perturbation 
fftcheusc, niettant en peril son repos et sa securite. 

Je n’ai jamais fait mystfcre do nia conviction que les transactions 
de 1856 ont place la Russie, sur la Mor Noire, dans uno situation 
jam digne d’uno Grande Puissance, on amoindrissant le rOle qu’elle 
est appelcc it jouer dans les eaux qui baignant son territoire, et je 
n’ni rien neglige, je puis le dire, pour faire partager cette conviction 
aux autres Cours garantos. Aussi, n’en ai-je etc que plus peine de 
voir le Gouvernoment. Imperial rocourir, pour le redressment de ses 
griefs, it un luoyen qui, sous tous les rapports, mo parait le raoinB 
heureusoment clioisi. 

Tel est le langage quo j’ai tenu &. M. Novikow en cette circon- 
stance. J’ai cru utile de le reproduire dans le present© ddpeche, 
dont "Votre Excellence voudra bien donner lecture it M. le Prince 
Gortcliacow et dont Ellc est memc autorisee it lui laisser copie s’il 
en tdmoignait le ddsir. 

Reccvez, etc. 
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F. 

Despatch on Polish Apfaius. 

Le Comte »k Bkust au Comte Apponyi a Lon dues. 

JAttre particuliere 

Virnne, le 27 Juin 1870 . 

II mo revient (le different elites que la question polauaiso a jouti 
un certain role dans I’entrcvue d’Ems. Les deux Souvorians auraient, 
m’assure-Von, juge necossaire d’clablir entro eux une sorte d’enlonte 
provoquee jiar l’attitude du Gouvemomont Imperial et Itoyal dans 
les affaires de la Galicie. 

Cette nouvellrs in’est encore confirmee par les renseiguemeuts 
<juc Vous me transnieltcz sous la date du 23 de ce niois. D’apres 
les details coufidentiels quo Vous me douiicz sur votro ‘ conversation 
intime' avec Lord Clarendon, il me semlilo quo Sa Seigneurio ne 
trouve pas critierement denudes de fondcuicnt les alarums qui, a co 
que nos voisins pretendent, lour sont inspirdes par notre conduitc 
vis-A-vis des Galiciens. Je vois avec plaisir quo Vous Vous etes 
efforctS de placer les faits sous lour vrni jour, et jo ne puis qu'ap- 
prouver le langage que Vous avez tenu au Principal-Secretaire d’Etat. 
Le sujet est cependant assez important pour mdriter qu’ou y revienne, 
et je crois devoir Vous indiquer quelqucs considerations nouvelles 
que je Vous prie de soumettre, lorsque Vous on trouverez l’oecasion, 
A ^appreciation de Lord Clarendon. 

Avant tout je dois dtahlir on principe, ainsi que Vous l’avez 
ddjA fait, que la utaniere dont nous gouvernons la Galicie est pure- 
ment une question d’oduiiuistration intdrieure, et qu’il est, si non im¬ 
possible, du moins fort dangereux d’admettre que des questions de 
cette nature puissent devenir l’objet d’une entente entres des Puissancs 
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etrangeres. Qu’un Gouvernement dtablisse chez lui un regime 
plus liberal que celui qui exists chez ses voisins, il n'y a certes pas 12k 
une raison suflisante pour que ccux-ci aient le droit de se plaindre 
et d’ngir comine s’ils etaient directement menaces. Tant qu’il n’y a 
pas de propagande active exorcee au-dela des frontiferes, tant qu’il 
n’y a pas de tentative d’etendre une influence illicite sur les pays 
a^jacents, tout Gouvernement doit rester libre d’organiser comme 
il l’entcnd 1’administration de ses provinces, et ses voisins ne sauraient 
avoir un juste motif de prendre de l’ombrage. 

S’il en <5tait autrement, on laisserait s’dtablir un precedent fort 
grave et d’uno porteo tros-mcnagante pour le maintien de la paix. 
Que dirait-on, par example, on Angleterre, si l’Autricke et la France 
manifestant desalarmes de la politique suiviepar la Prusse & 1’dgard 
des aspirations de la nationality allemande, declavaient y voir un 
motif do so concerter otroitenieut afin de parer & toutes les dventua- 
litds. J c crois qu’un pareil laugage paraitrait au Cabinet de Londres 
plus inquietant pour le nmintien de la paix que telle ou telle avance 
faite par lo Gouvernement prussion au parti national allemand; et 
nous aurions sans douto on ce cos k entendre des reproches assez vifs 
do la louche do Lord Clarendon. 

Pourtant ce ne sont que ses propres nationaux que le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial et Royal cherche k sc concilicr en Galicie, car nous 
pouvons hardiment aflirmor que jamuis un acte ou une parole oflicielle 
n’a rdvolo do notre part lc desir de flatter la nationality polonaise 
en dehors do la Gnlicic. 

Il me semble done qu’on ne saurait reconnaitre k la Prusse et k 
la Russie lc droit de se forinaliser des concessions que l’Autriche croit 
utile de faire aux Polonais de la Galicie. D’ailleurs ces crointes 
qu’on nous dit otre eomjucs a Berlin et a St. Petersbourg existent-elles 
reellement ? J’avoue que j’ai de la peine k y croire. 

Il me serait difficile d’admettre que nos voisins pussent se 
ryjouir de voir une province importante de l’Autriche rester mdcon- 
tento; mais qu’ils trouvent un danger pour eux k ce que cette pro¬ 
vince soit satisfaite, e’est ce que l’imagination la plus tiinoree ne 
saurait comprendre. 

Si e’est en quality de Puissances copartageantes, et en se fondant 
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mfr les droits acquis k ce titre, que les deux Puissances prdtendraient 
devoir s’occuper dcs affaires de Galicie, nous pourrions tout uussi 
bien rdclamer de notre cdtd le droit de surveiller la maiiibre dont la 
Russie gouveme ses provinces. 

Nous n’dlevons pas de pareilles pretentions, et si, par respect 
-pour l’inddpendancc de tout Gouvemoment dans les affaires du ressort 
de l’odministration intdrieure, nous gardons une reserve absolue devant 
les questions de cette nature, nous pensons qu’on pourrait observer 
envers l’Autriche les merncs dgards lorsqu’elle cherchc k satisfairo les 
▼oeux ldgitimes de ses sujets de nationalitd polonaise. II y a eu 
une dpoque, sous l’administration du Marquis Wielopolski, ou la 
Russie favorisait plutdt chez elle le ddveloppeinent de la nationalitd 
polonaise. Quels que fussent alors nos sentiments k l’dgard dc cette 
mani&rc de proedder du Gouvernemcnt russe, nous n’avons pas trouvd 
que nous eussious k nous en prdoccuper, ni cherchc a dtablir une 
entente avec la Prusse pour nous prdmunir contre les dangers qui 
pouvaient cn rdsulter. Lorsque plus tard nous nous soinmes, d’accord 
avec les Couvememcnts d’Anglcterre ct de France, prdvalus du texte 
des stipulations du traitd de 1815 pour rdclamer k St. Pdtersbourg 
en faveur des Polonais, la situation dtait tout autre. L’insurrcction 
polonaise constituait alors un vdritable pdril pour nous cu parti- 
culier et pour le mainticn do la tranquillitd generalo. Les Puis¬ 
sances pouvaient invoquer pour justificr leur conduite non seulement 
le texte d’un traitd, niais l’urgcnce d’aviser k l’extiuction d’une con¬ 
flagration qui prenait des proportions rcdoutables et liiena^ait la 
suretd des pays voisins. 11 n’y a aucune analogic entre la situation 
actuelle de la Galicie ct cclle ou sc trouvait a cette dpoque le 
Royaume de Pologne. Le coline le plus complet rfcgne en Galicie, et il 
scrait dtrange de prdtendre que la tranquillitd et le contcntcment 
d’une province sont une menace ou un danger pour les voisins. 

Je contesterais done absolument a la Prusse et k la Russie le 
droit dc se faire une arme contre nous de l’organisation administra¬ 
tive qu’il nous plait d'introduire en Galicie, ct qui ne touche en rien 
aux intdrets de sujets prussiens ou russes. Je ne crois pas memo 
beaucoup k la rdalitd des craintes qu’dpouveraient ces Puissances. 

Par contre, je ne disconveniens nullement de ui’ctrc montrd 
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favorable, depuis non ontr<5e au Ministere, k l’adoption d’un systfeiftb, 
accordant une certainc satisfaction aux vcoux de la Galicie. 

En ugissant ainsi, je crois m’etre inspire des conseils d’une saine 
politique; et je suis persuade que tout homme d’etat impartial ap- 
preciera les motifs qui m’ont die tee cette conduite. 

Panni les di verses nationality repandues dans l’Empire Austro- 
Hongrois, la nationality polonaise est une de cellos dont le ddvoue- 
ment aux into rets generaux et au maintien de 1’Empire nous est le 
plus surement acquis.—En effet, elle n’a auoun appui k chercher 
en dehors de l'Empire dont elle fait pai-tie. Sans parler de l’excel- 
lcnt contingent militaire que la Galicie a toujours fourni dans nos 
guerres, ses reprdscutauts dans nos Assemblies deliberantes se sont 
moot res jaloux de veiller a la grandeur de l’Empire. Ce sont oux 
qui, dans la Delegation du lieichsrath devant laquelleje suis spcciale- 
luent appele u diifendro la politique Iniporiale, m’ont lc plus lidele- 
ment soutenu par leurs discours et leurs votes. Resserrcr les liens 
qui les attachcut a l’existence de l’Empire Austro-Hongrois rn’a done 
toujours paru cssentiel; et co but no pouvait litre mieux atteint qu’en 
leur accordant les concessions qu’ils rcclamaiont sur le terrain de 
rautonomie administrative. C’est dans ce sens qucj’ai plaido leur 
cause avee consequence dons les Conseils de l’Emperour, et que j’ai 
plus d'uue fois insiste sur la necessity de les rallier etroitemeut 
autour des nouvellcs institutions de l'Euipire. Qu’il faille pour cela 
leur donner certains droits favorablcs au dcvoloppemcnt de leur sen¬ 
timent national, le fait est incontestable. Mais ces droits sont circon- 
scrits aux limites de la province ; ot nous apportons une attention 
scrupuleuse a les contidlcr de ia^on a ce qu’ils ne puissent pas 
franchir ces homes. J 'en citcrai ici un cxcmple. Le Ministere du 
Comte 1’otocki acceptc la presence dans le Conseils des Ministres d’un 
M inistro spccialcmcut charge de re presenter les interets de la Galicie, 
parccque ee Ministre doit etre, conune ses collogues, rcsponsable 
devant le Reichsrath, e’est-a-dire, devant la representation gdndrale 
dcs provinces cisleithanes, de la part qu’il prend a la direction de 
la politique. 11 u'est done pas a craindrc que, placd sous un pnreil 
contrOle, cc Ministre puisse saeritier les interets generaux de l’Empire 
k la poursuite de tel ou tel but particular. 
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En revanche, le Gouvemement s’est (inergiquemont oppose 4 ce 
qu’on dtablisse en Galicie une administration responsablc devant la 
seule di 6 te de la province, pareeque dans ce cas on pourrait, on effot, 
apprdhendre que des intdrets spccialemcnt polonais fusuent mis au- 
dessus des into rots generaux do l’Empire. 

Cot cxemple prouve 4 quel point nous soinmes attentifs a ne pus 
fournir de grief legitimo aux Puissances voisines, ct a no laisscr ac- 
corder aux sujets polonais de l’Empereur que des droits leur assurant 
une grande autonomic administrative, mais no lour perincttunt pas 
d’exerccr une influence separeo ot directe sur l’attitudo politique do 
l’Empire. Le besoin de la paix oxtorioure ct le dcsir do la conservcr 
sont trop vivement sentis chez nous pour quo nous voulions eourir 
le risque dos aventurcs. Nous pesons ct continuerous done de poser 
avec soin les mesures que nous prenons 4 l’intdricur do l’Empiro, de 
fat;on 4 dviter touto cause do conflit avec nos voisins. Mais tout cn 
dtant bien decides a observer sous ce rapport une grande prudence, 
nous devons ccpondaut nous reserver la pleine liborto de modiiier 
nos institutions et notre systomeadministratif scion les exigences de 
notre situation. Nous ne pouvous admettre que de parcils cliange- 
uients justifient de la part des Puissances etrangoies une .attitude de 
uiefiance. 

Je erois qu’en examinant la question telle que je views de la 
devdopper, on devra reconnaitro que nous n’avons aucun reproclic 4 
nous faire, et que nous n'avons pu evoiller aucune susceptibilite 
legitime. 

Nous allons encore donnor dans ce moment un tdmoignago assoz 
marquant do notre desir d’eutretenir avec la Russia dos relations 
amicales. L’Empereur, notre Auguste Maitre, envoie 4 Varsovie son 
cousin l’Archiduc Albei-t pour porter ses compliments 4 l’Empereur 
de Russie. Cette demonstration, rohaussce par la haute position per¬ 
sonnel^ de 1’Archiduc, sera, je 1’espore, de nature 4 calmer les ap¬ 
prehensions que l’on aurait pu concevoir sur l’etat actuel de nos 
rapports avec la Russie. Nous ne demandons, jo le ropote, qua 
vivre dans la mcilleure intelligence avec tous nos voisins, et 4 nous 
occuper en paix de nos affaires intorieures. 

Recevez, etc. 
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CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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1868 

INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867. 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18G6, 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24, 1867. 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867 . 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 
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1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 

1869 


THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 
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Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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«3 

European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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PART 1 1-1867-1880 


CHAPTER I 
1867 

THE COMPROMISE WITH HUNGARY.—CONTINUATION OP THR EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY RXICHSRATH.-CONFLICT WITH COUNT BELCBEDI.-HIS 

RETIREMENT.—RE-ENACTMENT OF TnE FEBRUARY CONSTITUTION. 

I must begin this chapter by saying that I wrote it- 
after 1870, but inserted subsequent additions, and 
that I can guarantee the exactitude of all the facts 
narrated. 

The Hungarian Reichstag met on the 19th of 
November 1866, and received an Imperial Missive to 
the effect that his Apostolic Majesty had resolved to' 
g^Vf Vdue consideration to its demands and claims. 
■;'voju n a 
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The-common affairs pf the entire monarchy that were 
to be discussed were specified, and the Emperor 
; expressed a desire that the Beichsrath should examine' 
the proposals impartially and with due consideration 
of the dangers which were threatening the State: / 
The Imperial Government had strong hopes that* 
Ddak and the majority wpuld be inclined to come to . 
an agreement. Tisza and the Left, on the other hand, 
were not yet satisfied with the offers made by his ; 
Majesty and the Ministry, because it was not clear 
whether Count Beleredi’s Federal system or my 
scheme of Dualism would prevail. But in order to 
make both parties as contented as possible, and to 
bring the Agreement with the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives to a speedy conclusion, it was decided in the 
Council of Ministers of the 17th of November 1866, 
the Emperor presiding, that the Minister of State 
and the Hungarian Chancellor should issue a rescript 
which would be even more in conformity with the 
views of the Hungarian Diet, only reserving unity 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs, joint administra¬ 
tion of the customs and of finance, and the revival of 
the provincial governors, etc. At the same time the 
prospect was held out of a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry. The offer was accepted, but without giving 
satisfaction. 

In the middle of December the Court Chancellor 
Majlath came to tell me that the Emperor wished me 
to go to Pesth, that Count Belcrodi was of a different 
opinion, and that it would be a guarantee for the 
latter if he, Majlath, were to accompany me. I had 
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no objection to this, especially as I was very partial ■. 
to Majlath, and I was not offended at feeling myself 
under a sort of police supervision. We left Vienna 
in the evening, arriving early in the morning at 
Buda, where we took up our quarters with Baron 
Sennyey. After a few hours’ rest, we started on foot 
for Pesth. On leaving my room, Majlath said to 
m§: ‘ I seo you have your hat on.’ ‘ I always take 
my hat when going out,’ I replied. ‘ But why a 
silk hat ? You have a very handsome fur cap ? ’ 

‘ I will wear it with pleasure,’ I said, ‘ if you prefer 
it.’ Thus I paid my visits to the notabilities at 
Pesth with my fur cap. Majlath had put on his 
Hungarian breeches immediately after his arrival. 
It was a beautiful winter’s day, and the hill of Buda 
was covered with snow and ice, so that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting accustomed to the slippery ground. 

We visited the leaders of the various parties— 
Eotvos, Cziraki, George Apponyi, and lastly Deak. 
I cannot say that I received a very cordial welcome 
from Deak; his language was rather abrupt, but he 
was not disagreeable in manner, and he was very 
frank in expressing his opinions. As we were leav¬ 
ing, Majlath said to me: ‘ 1 daresay you did not 
think him over polite.’ ‘Indeed I did,’said I; ‘he 
actually helped me on with my coat.’ ‘Oh!’ ex¬ 
claimed Majlath, ‘ that meant a great deal.’ 

Sennyey gave a dinner in the evening. Andrassy, 
Lonyay, and Eotvos were seated opposite to me, and I 
remarked that I was an object of close scrutiny. I 
insisted on our returning by the night train to Vienna 
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our visit not lasting more than the day, in order that 
the newspapers should not invent stories about negotia¬ 
tions. Accordingly, after dinner, we left the house of 
Baron Sennyey, whose hospitality, enhanced by the 
amiability of his beautiful wife, I shall never forget. 

All things considered, my reception on my first, 
appearance in Hungary did not justify Majlath’s 
apprehensions on account of Teleki.* A very 
friendly article had previously appeared in the Peati 
Nrvplo, saying that the last rescript should be 
received with confidence, as I, to whoso name the 
sympathies and the hopes of nations were attached, 
had accepted the responsibility of it. 

The next morning, immediately after our return, 
I was summoned to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
impatient to know my impressions. I took the 
liberty of expressing them in the following words: 

‘ I have witnessed/ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I 
have been here, nothing but a useless exchange of 
rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and ad¬ 
dresses sent here in return. This will not advance 
matters. Your Majesty has expressed the determina¬ 
tion to appoint a Hungarian Ministry under certain 
conditions, and you have already chosen the men who 
are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your 
Majesty were to summon them to Vienna, in order 
that we might negotiate with them here.’ The Em¬ 
peror took my advice, and Andrassy, Edtvos, and 
Eonyay were invited to come to Vienna. This was 
the beginning—I may say the decisive beginning—of 

* See vol. i. p. 338. 
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the Establishment of the Agreement, and. in 1867 and 
1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: ‘ If it had 
•not been for you, the Agreement would never have 
been completed.’ 

The negotiations were hold alternately at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of the Interior. 
I, who had only come two months previously to 
Austria, was indeed able to bring them to a speedy 
conclusion by intervening as the diplomatic member of 
the conference, but the chief task fell to the lot of tho 
Minister of State. I was of opinion that the Minister 
of Commerce, Baron Wiillerstorf, and the representa¬ 
tive of the Ministry of Finance, Baron Becke (who 
was at that time not yet a Minister) should take part 
iu the conference, but Count Belcredi would not hear 
of this. After we had concluded our labours, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
Hungarian Ministry, and it was decided that, as soon 
as tho scheme was accepted by Parliament, the 
Coronation should take place. 

While the Hungarian compromise was thus being 
perfected, affairs had also assumed a new aspect in the 
western half of the empire. 

When I came into office the Constitution was still 
suspended, much to my dissatisfaction, as parliamen¬ 
tary life was light and air to me. This state of things 
became absolutely intolerable when the seventeen 
Biots met in the course of November 1866. The 
Charivari, which ridiculed the simultaneous discussion 
of general political questions at Vienna, Prague, 
Brttnn and Innsbruck, instructed me more than it 
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annoyed me.* An incident in the South Austrian 
Diet, however, when the late Deputy Mtthlfeld 
attacked me without any cause, made patience and 
Bilence impossible. * I myself could not reply, and the 
governor merely remarked that he ‘ could say nothing, 
as the party attacked was absent! ’ After this occur¬ 
rence I declared very firmly to Count Belcredi that I 
was accustomed to be attacked, but not to leave my 
defence to others, and .that I must insist on the' 
summoning of the Reichsrath. 

Numerous conferences ensued, and the result was 
that an extraordinary Reichsrath was convoked. 
This step has been blamed as a violation of the 
Constitution; but for my part I preferred a Reiehs- 
rath of doubtful legality to none at all. 

I must say in all sincerity that I could not 
at first understand the reproach of unconstitutional 
action that was made against me. The suspension 
of the Constitution having lasted more than a year, 
and being, as the word ‘ suspension ’ implied, a pro¬ 
visional measure, the summoning of a Reichsrath for 
the purpose of consultation could not be condemned 
as equivalent to a Coup d’ fttat. At the same time 
a feeling of opposition to the meeting of the extra¬ 
ordinary Reichsrath was shown so unmistakably 
by the populace of Vienna, that I well remember 
one of the leaders of the Bohemian Diet saying 
to me: ‘ We must think twice as to whether we 

* The Figaro bad a very clever cartoon. It represented seventeen organ-grinders 
performing in the BaUplats, and myself at a window, stopping up my ears, and 
exclaiming in the Saxon dialect: ‘ Goodness gracious! I never came across 1 anything 
like this at Dresden! ’ ■ 
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should go to Vienna under the present circumstances, 
and expose ourselves to insults.’ . However, it was 
not this that induced me to advocate the summoning 
of the restricted Reichsrath,* but my sense of obli¬ 
gation towards the Hungarian Deputies who had 
undertaken to carry out the arrangement in 
Hungary. 

My view was that as the Hungarian delegates had 
undertaken the task of carrying out the Agreement— 
in which they were successful, thanks to the salutary 
influence of Ddak—the Government was bound to do 
everything to secure its unconditional acceptance. 
I considered that the best means of doing this was to 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Reichsrath, re¬ 
lying on the fact that with the Agreement the Con¬ 
stitution would again become operative : a calculation 
which proved correct. 

I only discovered by means of a later correspond¬ 
ence, that at that time a misapprehension existed 
between me and Count Belcredi. As he understood 
it, the reservation of an amendment of the Agree¬ 
ment by the Reichsrath was a soils entendu, known to 
the Hungarian Deputies, and accepted by them. But 
those gentlemen, and Count Andrassy in particular, 
expressed themselves to me in a contrary sense. It 
is easy to foresee the not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain course which affairs would have 
taken had the former view been correct. Apart from 
the fact that Ddak would scarcely have consented 

* t. an assembly composed of representatives of all parts of tbe empire except 1 
Hungary. 
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to carry through so immature and. uncertain a proposi¬ 
tion, the state of thiags on this side of the Leitha 
had to be considered. I have already said that d 
priori only a conditional acceptance was to be ex¬ 
pected from the extraordinary Reichsrath. In this 
case there were two means of escape—either renewed 
negotiations with Hungary, or the closing of*the. 
extraordinary Reichsrath and a general election of 
new members. (There could be no question of dissolu¬ 
tion, as the extraordinary Reichsrath was under the 
Constitution only a consultative body, without legis¬ 
lative powers). The country was in such an agitated 
state that an appeal to the doctors in favour of an un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the Hungarian demands 
would have been useless; while on the other hand, 
there was no prospect of the Hungarian Parliament 
proposing an alteration of the original scheme. The 
closing of the Reichsrath would simply have brought 
matters back to the position which was ended by 
my journey to Pesth; rescripts from Vienna, ad¬ 
dresses and resolutions from Pesth, and a hopeless 
deadlock. 

My views finally prevailed, and this was the 
second step by which I advanced the Agreement. 

The other Ministers whom I consulted entirely 
shared my views, and yet two of them, the Ministers 
of Justice and of Commerce, had taken part in 
the September manifesto. The Minister of War, 
Baron John, was my strongest adherent in the 
Cabinet. 

I was so far from desiring the retirement of Count 
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Belcscedi tha* I took pains to represent to his Majesty 
the possibility of his retaining office during the con¬ 
vocation of the restricted Reichsrath. But it was 
necessary to come to a final decision. In a Council 
of Ministers under the Presidency of the Emperor 
which lasted four hours, I stood alone (my colleagues 
maintaining an absolute neutral attitude) in opposing. 
Count Belcredi, who not only had the advantage over 
me in his accurate knowledge of details, but defended 
his views in one of the most brilliant speeches I ever 
heard. When the Emperor dismissed us without 
expressing his opinion, I withdrew with the impression 
that I was defeated. I retired to my room in the 
Ministerial residence, thinking that toy term of 
service in Austria was at an end, as matters had 
reached such a state of tension that my defeat would 
have necessitated my resignation. I remained a long 
time immersed in thought, when a messenger arrived 
with a note from the Emperor to the following effect: 

‘ Please draw up the circular to the Diets in accord¬ 
ance with your proposals.’ 

Next day I became President of the Ministry. 
The task of preparing the circular to the Diets was 
full of difficulties, as it was not easy to represent the 
change of policy in such a light as not to impair the 
Imperial authority. I thought my best course would 
f |>e to attach to the circular (which was to be issued 
ix>the name of the Government) a personal communi¬ 
cation to each provincial Governor. The former 
ended with the declaration that his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty had given orders that an 
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extraordinary Reichsrath should not bo* summoned, 
but that the * Constitutional Reichsrath ’ was tp meet 
at Vienna on the 18 th of March, and that those 
changes in the Constitution which were necessitated 
by the Agreement with Hungary should be submitted 
for its acceptance. 

At the same time notice was given of bills as to 
the election of Delegates for the consultative assembly'' 
on common affairs; also bills relating to national 
defence, to the development of the Constitutional 
powers of the western half of the empire, to the 
responsibility of Ministers, and to the extension of 
the Constitutional autonomy of the provinces, for 
which a desire had repeatedly been expressed in the 
various Diets. 

This return to Constitutional practice in Austria 
gave me no small amount of labour, anxiety, and 
struggles, all of which I had to bear alone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write these words in 
a bitter spirit. In writing my reminiscences, I can 
only narrate what really occurred. Least of all do I 
wish it to be supposed that I was annoyed by the 
homage paid to Schmerling on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the February Constitu¬ 
tion.* No one can have joined in that homage more 
heartily than myself. There is no man in Austria 
whom I valued and esteemed more than Schmerling. 
Much to my regret, I was never in a position to be 
able to be of use to him. Politically, I revived and 

* In 18P6 'The February Constitution ’ was introduced by Herr von Schmerling 
on the 27th February, 18(il. 
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consolidated what he had done, though I put his 
sympathies to a severe test*' by establishing the 
Agreement with Hungary. Yet I have always 
found him the same sincere and cordial friend, and his 
appreciation has compensated me for many an 
unjust judgment. 
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When I considered that Count Belcredi enjoyed 
the highest favour, esteem aud confidence of the 
Emperor, I could not believe that my arguments 
had prevailed; I was forced to convince inyself 
that the Emperor found my remaining in office a 
necessity, for reasons apart from the question under 
discussion, and rather connected with Foreign than 
with Internal Affairs. The next day Count Belcredi 
sent in his resignation, and I was immediately, 
appointed President of the Ministry. I thus became 
the head of the three Departments—of the Interior, 
of Public Worship and Instruction,. and of Police— 
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whieh had been tinder the direction of Coffnt Beleredi, 
besides that of Foreign Affairs, the whole woight 
and responsibility of which foil upon me. 

My next task—not a very easy one—was to find 
. Ministers. Those who had hitherto been Count Bel- 
credi’s colleagues—von Komers, Minister of Justice, 
. Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, of Trade, and Field 
Marshal Baron John, of War—remained in office. 
Baron Becke, who had managed the Finance depart- 
: ment on the' retirement of Count Larisch, became 
^Minister of Finance. Baron Becke did important 
service during the negotiations with Hungary. He 
was an admirable man of business, uniting in a remark¬ 
able degree the qualities of application, cleverness and 
perseverance. In both Delegations his intervention 
succeeded more than once in carrying the War 
Budgot. I always valued him highly, and I do 
not remember that he ever had cause to complain 
1 of me.. 

There remained the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Public Worship and Instruction. The 
Ministry of Police did not take up much of my time, 
and it was particularly interesting to me. 

Being naturally unacquainted with the personages 
suited for office, the assistance of Hofrath von Hof¬ 
mann, afterwards ‘ Soktionsehcf/ was most useful to 
me. He occupied at that time a rather subordinate 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had 
been Secretary to the Upper House, and knew the 
various members of it thoroughly. He directed 
my attention to the Governor of Trieste, Baron 
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Kellorsperg. I summoned him to Vienna, and offered 
him the Ministry of the Interior. He declined, lay¬ 
ing that his centralists views were incompatible with 
Dualism. I did not doubt the sincerity of this de¬ 
claration, although I could have retorted that the 
Hungarian Compromise was a fait accompli, and thiSt 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior could haye 
little opportunity of taking part in its execution. I 
accordingly did not hesitate to recommend him, some 
weeks later, to the Emperor as Governor of JBohemia, 
in which capacity I fully appreciated the abilities he 
displayed. 

I selected Hasner for the Ministry of Instruction; 
He had been recommended to me by the Liberals, 
and also by Count Leo Thun, who was at that time 
. still my friend. After several interviews, Hasner 
accepted office, and the day on which he was to be 
presented to his Majesty was fixed, when he surprised 
me with a letter in which he stated that he could not 
enter the Cabinet owing to the centralistic views he 
had always entertained. Some months later I 
renewed the negotiation, and he accepted my offer 
under the condition that permission should be given 
for the establishment of a Municipal College' at 
Vienna, as proposed, but hitherto without success, by 
the Municipal Council of that city. This condition 
w$s decisively rejected; but when Hasner took office 
in the * Biirgerministerium ’* at the end of the year 
the demand was granted without objection. 

The first who showed himself ready to join the 

* See page 56. 
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Ministry was 'Count Taaffe, the Governor of Linz, to 
whfek place Herr von Hofmann proceeded to offer 
him the portfolio of the Interior. Count Taaffe was 
still young, and his appointment was a great step of 
promotion; but I had reason to be grateful to him for 
taking office, for I not only knew that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of affairs, and especially of the 
law, but also that in the aristocratic circles to which he 
belonged his nomination was regretted because it was 
feared that he would thereby compromise the future 
that seemed in store for him.* Count Taaffe became 
not only a most agreeable and amiable colleague, but 
also in many respects a very useful and, I must add, 
devoted assistant. His conduct at the council table 
was exemplary, and Herbst himself said to me, at a 
time when Taaffe had already become the object of 
violent attacks, that the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers had never been better filled than by Count 
Taaffe. He had only two drawbacks : he was not only 
no orator, but was as destitute of the gift of impro¬ 
vised as of studied speech; and he was not happy in 
his way of making short explanations. Nor was he 
fortunate in his choice of colleagues. This became 
evident in his second ephemeral Ministry of 1870, 
which would have lasted longer if two officials 
had occupied the seats in the Cabinet which were 
assigned to two deputies. In both respects Count 
Taaffe showed considerable improvement during his 
list and more permanent administration. 

With Taaffe’s assistance I succeeded in obtaining 

* He in now Minteter-Freaident at Vienna. 
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a Minister of Instruction. Herr von Komers, whoSe 
position as a Minister who had been in favouf of 
the suspension of the Constitution was scarcely 
tenable in view of the convocation of the Reichsrath, 
exchanged the portfolio of Justice for the Presidency 
of the Chief Court of Justice at Lemberg. Admiral 
von Wiillerstorff, who was in the same position, 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce. Peeke under¬ 
took the latter for the time being, but the Sektions- 
ehef, Baron Prctis, became the real Minister of 
Commerce. 

Chevalier von Hye took the Ministry of Justice 
and the provisional direction of the Ministry of 
T nstruetion. He was not liked by the Chamber; 
but he was a thorough lawyer and a good speaker, and 
lie knew how to make his authority respected. 

This subject of the nomination of Ministers has 
led me far into the summer of 1807, and I must 
now ret urn to the period when I assumed the Ministry 
of the I u tori or. 

Naturally 1 had at that time a multitude of 
visitors. Chief among them were the leaders of the 
Liberal, or Constitutional Party; bat I was also 
visited by members of the Federal Party, including 
Prazak and Rieger, who were, however, not very 
satisfied at the turn things were taking. 

I was urged by the Germans to dissolve the 
Diets elected under Belcredi’s administration which 
had returned (in Bohemia, Moravia and Carinthia) 
nationalist majorities. But I firmly refused to do 
so, having very strong convictions on the subject. 
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I ’-had also formed very decided views as to the 
development of the Constitutional system in Austria. 
The only countries where the Constitutional system 
has really and uninterruptedly shown itself efficient 
are England and Belgium. The reason is that in 
these countries there are two parties which are 
strictly distinct from each other, equally capable 
of governing, and always ready to assume office. In 
Austria, where there is so much strife among the 
nationalities, such a division of parties is especially 
necessary ; and it seemed to mo by no means impossible 
to bring this about, provided all the nationalities 
were to send deputies to the Beichsrath. I couceivod 
the possibility of a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
In the latter the Slav element would predominate, 
but would find itself united to a large section of 
the German landed proprietors; in the Liberal Party 
the Gorman element -would be the most important, 
but it would not exclude the Slav element. Even 
at the present day I consider the realisation of that 
idea not to be unattainable. 

In compliance with my wish, the Diets were not 
disturbed, and were called upon to elect members 
for the Ileichsrath. Had Bohemia and Moravia 
shown any appreciation of my policy, the opposition 
would have had ample opportunity to take part in the 
establishment of the December Constitution. Per¬ 
haps there was no want of appreciation, but only of 
good will. Aversion to the foreign intruder prevented 
all calm reflection. In .Bohemia Count Henry Clam 
and Prince George Lobkowitz predicted that my 

VOL. II « 
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Administration would not last six weeks. The Diets 
of Bohemia and Moravia took part in the elections, 
hut with such reservations as the Government could 
not accept. A Deputation was sent to Vienna to 
explain the objections of the Bohemian Diet, and 
Count Frederick Thun informed me that it was coming. 
He received a telegram in reply that the Diet was 
dissolved. The same course was taken as to the Diets 
of Moravia and Carniola. I have been frequently 
reproached with not having taken similar measures 
with regard to the Tyrol; but the reason why the 
Tyrolese Diet was not dissolved was that I was certain 
nothing would be gained by its being re-elected. As 
to the Galician Diet, I informed it through Count 
Goluchowski that any refusal to elect, or election with 
reservations, would result in an immediate dissolution, 
but that if the Diet sent Deputies to the Reiclisratli, I 
would show myself ready to listen to any reasonable 
wishes they might express. 

After the dissolution of the Bohemian Diet, every 
possible pressure was brought to bear on the new 
elections, as the question involved was the authority 
of the Government and the success of the course it 
was pursuing. Prince Charles Auerspcrg was most 
active and successful in this respect. The Emperor 
materially assisted me by giving the Bohemian 
nobility to understand that he desired the elections 
to result in the triumph of the Government. Nor 
did Archduke Charles Louis conceal the Emperor’s 
views on this subject during a short stay at Prague. 
There is nothing more Constitutional than that the 
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sovereign should support the Government he himself 
has chosen; only the Feudal Party objected to his 
doing so. The result of the elections showed a large 
majority in favour of the Constitution. 

In the course of these elections I gained a seat, 
having been chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reichenberg; and in connection with this in¬ 
cident a characteristic episode occurred. Count 
Hartig (who had generously forgotten that I was in 
former days opposed to his being appointed envoy at 
Dresden because I wished that post to be assigned 
to an abler man, Baron Werner) had proposed me as 
a candidate at Nimes. This candidature had to be 
given up because no less a person than Dr Herbst 
wrote a letter against it, thus objecting to the very 
man who had extracted his party from the most trying 
difficulties, although I ani ready to believe that he did 
so for reasons satisfactory to his conscience. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg then offered 
me a seat. I accepted it with gratitude, and the Diet 
elected me to the Reichsratli, which I thus had the 
privilege of entering as a Deputy. 

The day of the opening arrived. According to 
the regulations then in force, the Emperor had to 
nominate the Presidents of both Houses. Prince 
Charles Aucrsperg was President of the Upper 
House, and for the House of Deputies I suggested 
the Burgomaster of Brvinn, Dr Giskra. My first 
acquaintance with Dr Giskra, who afterwards became 
a great friend of mine, and who remained faithful to 
me, which was not the case with many who owed 
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me more, dated from the night of Koniggratz. 
He appeared at the railway station when King John 
arrived, but he obviously did this more for the 
purpose of speaking to me than of receiving the King, 
for he had his great-coat on and wore a small hat. 
After Belcrcdi’s resignation he repeatedly came to 
Vienna, and I had occasion to become intimate with 
him, and to recognize his great ability, sagacity, and 
firmness. An excellent impression was produced 
by his nomination to the Presidency. 

I myself composed the speech from the throne, 
weighing every word. It was my duty to do so, 
and the criticism of the newspapers, which said that it 
was too cold, was unjust; the concluding sentences 
produced a great impression. The solemnity of 
the opening in the great Rittersaal had a sublime 
effect; the cries of ‘ Bravo ! ’ however, to which I was 
unaccustomed and which I considered highly inde¬ 
corous, did not please mo in spite of the satisfaction 
they expressed. In England, where, indeed, the 
House of Commons is on such occasions only repre¬ 
sented by some of its members, who listen to the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech in the House of 
Lords, such exclamations would be considered 
scandalous. 

The task of representing the Government in the 
debate on the Address and the numerous sittings in 
Committee, fell exclusively upon me, and I had to 
perforin it unassisted. T succeeded in limiting the 
excessive demands of the Gorman Liberals, and it was 
perhaps not an unfortunate idea, though certainly a 
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sincere one, when, in closing the debate on the Address 
in the House of Deputies, I resumed it in three words: 
1 forward, not backward,’ words which were not 
repudiated by the Government. That the Address 
would be passed there was no doubt; but it was 
desirable that the minority should not be too large. 
In this respect, the attitude of the Galicians was 
alarming, and they threatened at last to force a 
division. I succeeded in postponing the division to an 
evening sitting, which began in the absence of the 
Poles. Meanwhile I negotiated through Count 
Goluchowski with the Deputies Count Adam 
Potocki, Zicmialkowski, and Zyblikiewiez, and at 
half-past eleven I appeared in the Roichsrath accom¬ 
panied by the thirty Polish Deputies, who resumed 
their seats. The Address was voted almost unani¬ 
mously. It was a most dramatic scene. Prom JBuda 
I received a telegram from Staatsrath Braun saying 
that his Majesty congratulated me on my speech. 

Not with alarm, but with less certainty of success, 
did I enter on the debate on the Address in the Upper 
House. The difference between the two Houses con¬ 
sisted in this, that there was no personal opposition 
in the House of Deputies, while Centralism and 
aversion to Dualism were far more strongly expressed 
in the' Upper House. 

My speech, however, was well received, and Prince 
Auersperg sent the secretary of the House, Hofrath 
von Hofmann, to the Ministerial bench to congratulate 


me. 
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Durinu this time, when the entire weight of the re¬ 
construction of internal affairs lay upon my shoulders, 
I was by no means condemned to inactivity in 
matters of foreign policy ; on the contrary, I was 
very unexpectedly called upon to intervene in them. 
The Luxemburg complication was just then disturb¬ 
ing Europe, and at the same time various incidents 
occurred in connection with it: negotiations between 
Paris and Vienna, Count Tauffkirchen’s Mission, and 
the publication of the secret Treaties of 1866 between 
Prussia and the South-German States. 

If my conduct, though not interpreted as it 
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should have been, was ever calculated to refute the 
accusation that I pursued on principle a policy hos¬ 
tile to Prussia or *to Germany, it was at that moment. 

Government circles in Vienna had some suspicion, 
but no certainty, as to the South-German Military 
Treaties, and to the general public they came as a 
complete surprise. To call things by their true 
names, these treaties were a masterpiece of treachery. 
It has frequently happened in history that treaties 
were not kept; but that a treaty should be broken in 
anticipation, was a novelty reserved for the genius of 
Prince Bismarck. To sign treaties with the South- 
German States, reducing them to a permanent con¬ 
dition of dependence on Prussia, and then to conclude 
a few days later a treaty with Austria, stipulating 
for those States an independent international exist¬ 
ence—this was indeed the nc plus ultra of Maceliia- 
vellism. 

My despatch to Count Wimpffen, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, on this subject was printed in 
the first lied Book of 1868. The Vienna newspapers 
praised it without a dissentient voice, and I remember 
that a very favourable opinion was pronounced on it 
by Count Andrassy in the course of conversation. 

It might justly be maintained that Tauffkirchen’s 
offer was merely a joke. A guarantee of the German 
Provinces of Austria! But who wished to attack 
them ? Neither France, nor Germany, nor Italy. 
The guarantee of the German Provinces by Germany 
had a strong family likeness to the guarantee given 
by the Italian bandit to the traveller who comes to 
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terms with him. I am wiHing to believe that Berlin 
thought as little of this aspect of the case when 
Count Tauffkirchen was sent on his mission, as it 
did of despoiling Austria. But that does not 
diminish the singularity of the offer or the policy of 
its rejection. 

But Prussian logic perceives in the expression 
that 'Austria had no interest in making an enemy 
of France,’ a 'semi-transparent menace,’ in which 
opinion it is strengthened by the simultaneous ‘ search 
for an opportunity of revenge in union with another 
power.’ In what did this action consist ? In a pro¬ 
posal of a revision of the Treaty of Paris, a Treaty 
which concerned Germany but little, if at all. Why 
revenge? Because Kussia was to be induced to pay 
a’ debt of gratitude for the revocation of the Article 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea—which I 
had recommended with the object of inducing Russia 
to unite with the other Powers in Eastern questions 
—and because sttcli payment could only consist in 
measures directed against Germany! The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, as well as those with France and 
Italy, were ‘ intrigues.’ When Prussia, in the days 
of the Confederation, formed an offensive and defen¬ 
sive Alliance with Italy against a member of the 
Confederation, this was an act of justifiable caution ; 
but when Austria, after having been expelled from 
the German Confederation, and after having acquired 
perfect freedom as regards her alliances, negotiated 
with another Power, that could only be an ‘ intrigue.’ 
When Prussia made an agreement with Hanover in 
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1851, to the detriment of those who were united with 
her in the Zollverein, this was an act of independent 
policy; but- when those affected by it conferred to¬ 
gether on the subject, they were accused of making 
a coalition against Prussia. This confirms what I 
have said elsewhere: the Prussians have a keen eye 
for the faults of others, and no perception of their 
own. 

Thus, and not otherwise, arose the notion of the 
‘ anti-German, vindictive, and turbulent policy of 
Baron Beust.’ 

Austria took an active, but dispassionate and 
conciliatory part in the correspondence that took 
place between the Cabinets before the London 
Protocol decided the Luxemburg question. I pro¬ 
posed two alternatives : either the solution which was 
finally accepted, or that Luxemburg, which the King 
of Holland was willing to relinquish, should be ceded 
to Belgium, and that in return Belgium should 
restore to France those small frontier .districts and 
fortresses which had been left to France in 1814, and 
were incorporated into the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in 1815. This proposal, which was very favour¬ 
ably received in Berlin—as even my opponent, Dr 
Busch, admits—aroused most inexplicable and unjust 
indignation in Belgium. If the King of Italy could 
sacrifice for the greater security of Italy the cradle of 
his dynasty, it seems to me that it was not asking too 
much of the King of the Belgians to exchange some 
districts which his country had acquired less than 
half-a-century before, for a territory more than four 
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times their size. The idea was not unacceptable to 
Prussia and to Europe, one neutral State being more 
easily protected than two; and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison from Luxemburg, with which 
Bismarck was reproached as if it had been a rcculade, 
would have been much easier when there was no 
further question of its being German territory. It was 
amusing to hear the French Government state as a 
reason for its refusal, immediately after concluding a 
Treaty which enriched him with a Grand-Duchy, that 
the Emperor did not desire any extension of territory. 

Nevertheless our mediation was appreciated in 
Paris as well as in Berlin. The narrative of the 
French diplomatist M. de Rothan agrees with the 
above, and is perfectly just to me. 

Soon afterwards two illustrious visitors gave more 
occupation than ever to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Sultan concluded the European tour he made 
after the Paris Exhibition with the visit he paid to 
the Emperor at Schcinbrunn. Abdul Aziz could not 
speak a word of French, so that it was impossible to 
converse with him on business, but T was able to do so 
all the more with Fuad Pasha, who was in his suite. 
I was deeply interested by these interviews with two 
great Turkish statesmen who will never be replaced 
—Ali and Fuad. Fuad, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made me the most amiable advances, and I 
succeeded in convincing him that my intention in 
issuing the despatch of the 1st of January 1867 was 
favourable and not hostile to Turkey. This is proved 
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by a despatch of Fuad’s published in tho Red Book 
of 1868. He seemed pleased with my conversation, 
and a bon-mot which I made won his heart and that 
of the Sultan. I happened to be standing one day at 
a window in the palace of Schonbrunn. The Sultan 
entered with Fuad, and spoke to me in Turkish. 
Fuad translated: ‘ Le Sultan dit que 1’ Empereur a 
daigne lui eonfdrer le grand cordon de St Etienne, 
mais que, vu sa rotondite, le ruban est insuffisant.’ 
(It is well known that Abdul Aziz was very stout.) 
‘ Cela prouve, Sire,’ said I, ‘ combien les liens sont 
dtroits.’ When I visited Constantinople two years 
later, Fuad was no longer among the living. 

Fuad was quartered in the ‘ Hietzinger Stdckel,’ 
which I subsequently inhabited, and my successor 
after me; and owing to the distance of this building 
from tho Schonbrunn Palace, liis breakfasts were 
supplied by the restaurateur Hommayer. Prokescli 
came to me one morning in the wildest excitement, 
exclaiming : ‘ Imagine what has happened ! They 
have actually given him ham!’ lie became still 
more angry when I retorted: ‘Well, he has not 
found my January despatch, which you condemned, 
at all indigestible ; perhaps it will be the same with 
the ham.’ 

The presence of the Sultan gave the Emperor an 
opportunity of conferring a great distinction upon me. 
This was a fresh proof of Imperial favour, which 1 had 
not solicited, and which excited much secret animosity 
towards me. There was a State dinner at Schonbrunn, 
and I, although Chancellor of tho empire, was 
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placed at the end of the table as a junior Councillor, so 
that those of my official subordinates who were present, 
Prokesch included, were seated above me. The 
latter audibly expressed liis disapproval of this 
arrangement. ‘ This is absurd,’ he said ; ‘ such things 
occur only in the West. In Oriental countries they 
would be impossible.’ After dinner I went to the 
Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, with whom 
I was intimate, anti said : ‘ I do not make any preten¬ 
sions or claims, but I must beg that on similar 
occasions I may not be invited.’ On the following 
day I received a letter in the Emperor’s handwriting 
conferring the same rank upon me as was conferred 
on old Prince Metteruicli, namely, the first place 
after the Court Chamberlain, so that I took pre¬ 
cedence even of the Austrian Princes. 

The precedence reserved for Prince Ilohenloho 
caused some embarrassment to the diplomatic Corps, 
as it is a universal principle that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs always takes the first place. Of 
eourse it was arranged that wo should not be invited 
at the same time, and on occasions of great ceremony, 
such as the banquet given by Lord Bloomfield on 
the Queen’s birthday, I voluntarily gave up my 
place to Prince Hohenlohe. It was a good idea 
of one of the American Ambassadors to .write to 
me one day, of course with the best intentions : ‘ Prince 
Hohenlohe was to have dined with me to-day. He 
has excused himself: will you not avail yourself 
of the opportunity ? ’ 

I must here introduce a reminiscence of a second 
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illustrious visitor and of a terrible event which was 
the chief cause of his visit. It was the only shadow 
that darkened the year 18G7, so full of light and 
splendour for me. 

A few days after I had entered the Austrian 
service, I received a most courteous letter from the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

His Majesty congratulated mo on my appointment, 
expressing great hopes for the future, and conferred 
upon me his highest Order, that of the Mexican Eagle. 
The catastrophe was imminent and yet nobody sus¬ 
pected it, although the news of the withdrawal of the 
French troops and the insanity of the Empress 
Charlotte sounded like a death-knell. Then came the 
appalling intelligence of tin; Emperor’s imprisonment. 
The necessary diplomatic steps were taken without 
delay. Not only did our Ambassador at Washington 
seek the intervention of the United States, but Count 
Apponyi was instructed to demand that of the English 
Government, and Lord Stanley, now. Lord Derby, 
acceded to his request with the greatest willingness, 
expressing a firm conviction that the Emperor’s life 
would be spared. I took the liberty of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Mexico would demand a guarantee 
against the Emperor’s return; and that perhaps it 
would be considered equivalent to a guarantee if the 
Emperor were restored to his rights as an Agnate of 
the House of Hapsburg, which he had renounced on 
accepting the Crown of Mexico. This involved, 
according to the rules of the Dynasty, the consent of 
the Family Council, which was immediately summoned 
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for that purpose by the Emperor of Austria. I re¬ 
member this episode very vividly, because it gave me 
a full insight into his Majesty’s noble character. 

Perhaps the Archduke Maximilian has been 
judged unfairly, and he may have been accused of 
many an ambitious scheme which he did not really 
contemplate. But it is certain that he was sur¬ 
rounded by dangerous advisers (I will only allude to 
one of them who bore a well-known Belgian name), 
and that even in the highest circles it was whispered 
that he aspired to the Crown of Austria. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not fail to notice that 
when, after the disaster of Kbniggriitz, Maximilian 
was one day driving from Sehonbrunn to Vienna, he 
was received with cries of ‘ Long live Maximilian ! ’ 
Many an imprudent saying of the Archduke’s was 
reported. I mention all this to show that the 
Emperor had ample reason for disliking and suspect¬ 
ing his brother. Nobody in those days was more 
in a position than myself to know that the Emperor 
had only one thought, how to rescue him; and 
that after the disaster of Queretaro his grief was 
profound and .sincere. In the Family Council 
mentioned above, at which I was present, one of the 
Archdukes gave strong expression to the political 
apprehensions which might be aroused by the restora¬ 
tion of the Archduke Maximilian to his rights. This 
sincerity did honour to the speaker’s character, but it 
hurt the brotherly feeling of the Emperor. ‘ It is a 
question of saving a life,’ his Majesty said, ‘ and that 
alone would be sufficient to decide me.’ 
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The Imperial decision was telegraphed in good 
time to Washington, but fate was not to be baffled. 
One day I received early in the morning a telegram in 
English : ‘ Emperor Maximilian condemned and shot.’ 
The Emperor was at Ratisbon at the time, and I sent 
a confidential messenger to break the news to him and 
to the Archduchess Sophia. It was a terrible time. 
Some years later I had an equally hard task when I 
myself went to tell Prince Peter Aremberg as con¬ 
siderately as I could, of the murder of his son, a young 
man full of promise, who was Military Attache at 
St Petersburg. 
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The tragedy of Queretaro took place during the great 
Paris Exhibition, which was adorned by the presence 
of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and William, King 
of Prussia, and became a sort of European rendezvous. 

It was thought from the first that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should also undertake the journey to 
Paris. After the tragic end of the Emperor 
Maximilian, objections were raised, and the Emperor 
found a reason for declining the journey, not so 
much on account of his grief for his brother’s loss 
as because Napoleon, after persuading him to accept 
the Mexican Crown, had left him in the lurch by 
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withdrawing his troops. When the Emperor 
expressed himself in this sense to me, I remembered 
his request that I should always tell him the truth. 
I therefore screwed up my courage to hazard the 
remark : ‘ And Hanover ? ’ The Emperor Napoleon 

could not risk a rupture with the United States ; 
it was equally impossible for the Emperor of Austria, 
after the disaster of Koniggratz, to take up the 
cause of the King of Hanover, although the latter 
lost his throne in consequence of his devotion to 
Austria. The Emperor had the magnanimity 
not to be annoyed with me for my sincerity. I was, 
for my part, very anxious that under such circum¬ 
stances the Emperor’s dignity should be fully preserved, 
and I declared it to be essential that if liis Majesty 
went to Paris, it should be in return to a visit paid 
to him. In this sense I wrote to the Ambassador 
in Paris, and Prince Metternieh prevailed upon 
the Emperor Napoleon to proceed to Salzburg. Thus 
the Emperor of Austria had the satisfaction of being 
the only monarch in Europe who did not go to Paris 
without having previously received a visit from the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The scene at Salzburg was most picturesque. The 
architecture of the houses of that town makes the 
roofs appear flat, thus giving it a Southern look. 
What Salzburg wants arc a blue sky and animated 
streets. On this occasion it had both, and this gave 
it an unusual charm. 

The day of the meeting was the 18th of August, 
the Emperor’s birthday. A telegram arrived early in 
VOL. ii o 
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the morning from Berlin, which ended with the words 
‘give my regards to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French,’ a message which I remembered more 
than once in later years. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was unconstrained, 
almost hearty. The Emperor and Empress received 
their guests in the most amiable manner. The 
Empress Eugdnie astonished and delighted everybody 
by the graceful and yet dignified manner with which 
she held her receptions ; and it was perhaps not with¬ 
out calculation that she arrived in an extremely 
simple travelling-costume, and that throughout the 
visit she appeared in very unostentatious toilettes, 
being obviously desirous of yielding the palm of 
beauty to the Empress Elizabeth. Napoleon, whom 
I had seen a year before in utter prostration of mind 
and body, was active and cheerful, and showed no 
signs of illness. 

There have been few meetings of sovereigns that 
have been more discussed in the newspapers than the 
Salzburg interview, and in few cases has reality been 
so far behind conjecture. 

During my stay in England, I had occasion to 
send to Count Andrassy an official report about past 
events; and among other things, I wrote as follows: 

* Your Excellency may have smiled more than once, 
when reading in newspaper accounts of the Salzburg 
interview that it was with the greatest difficulty 
you prevented me from rushing headlong into 
the French Alliance. The Emperor Napoleon and 
I might have been compared to two men on horse- 
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back who stop before a deep ditch because each of 
them thinks that his companion wishes him to jump 
across it.’ 

Napoleon came unaccompanied by any of his 
Ministers. The only prominent person in his suite 
was General Fleury, who was one of his most trusted 
confidants, although he was never associated with 
any of the political notabilities of the empire, such as 
Morny, Rouher, and the rest. All the Austrian 
Ministers, on the other hand, were present at the 
meeting. The Emperor had considered it essential 
that I, who had been so often in communication with 
Napoleon, should not be absent, and the reason why 
both the Minister-Presidents were there was that I 
wished to please Count Andrassy, who was an old 
friend of the French Court; and after the Emperor 
had met my wishes in this respect, common courtesy 
required that Count Taaffe, although at that time he 
was only the representative of the Minister-President, 
should also take part in the interview, as it took place 
in the Western half of the empire. 

The only conferences, however, were between the 
two Emperors, and between the Emperor Napoleon 
and myself—the French Ambassador, the Due de 
Gramout, who naturally had to be at Salzburg for 
the occasion, sometimes joining us. At the last 
conference, the Due de Gramont produced a very 
elaborate memorandum of many pages, containing 
some facts and some faneios. I also brought a 
memorandum, written in large handwriting on three 
small pages. ‘ C’est tres-bien fait,’ said Napoleon to 
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the Due de Gramont, * mais j’aime mieux ce que M. 
de Beust a dcrit.’ ‘ Alors,’ said the Duke, pointing 
to his manuscript, ‘il faudra conserver ceci.’ ‘Non, 
non,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ il faut le br&ler.’ 

My memorandum, on which the Emperor Napoleon 
interpolated some remarks of his own, suggested an 
arrangement as to three points. 

We arrived at the conclusion that it was our 
joint task to observe minutely the stipulations of the 
Peace of Prague, but to avoid on both sides any 
interference in German affairs. It was especially 
agreed that France should refrain from any measure 
or manifestation of a threatening nature, while 
Austria should limit herself to preserving the sym¬ 
pathies of South Germany by developing a Liberal 
and truly Constitutional system. 

With regard to some Russian tendencies which 
were at that time manifesting themselves, it was 
agreed that if Russia should again cross the Pruth, 
Austria should occupy Wallaehia without delay, and 
that the acquiescence and support of France should 
be assured to her. 

Finally, as to the Cretan Insurrection it was 
settled that a less minatory lino of conduct should 
be followed towards the Porte than that hitherto 
pursued by Russia in union with France, Prussia and 
Italy. In a despatch which I sent some years later 
from London to Vienna, I reminded Count Andrassy 
that I submitted to him at Salzburg my memorandum, 
which was the only one that was accepted. 

This shows that the circular sent by the Marquis 
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de Moustier to the French embassies after the 
Salzburg meeting, in which he described it as a 
personal and friendly interview, did not wander very 
far from the truth. 

The' Salzburg interview was followed by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s journey to Paris in October. 
The Empress did not fulfil her intention of accompany¬ 
ing him, as an addition was expected to the Imperial 
family. The Emperor wished to take the Hungarian 
Court Minister, Count Festetics, with him as well as 
myself; but I thought it better that Count Andrassy 
should accompany him, and I carried my point. The 
Imperial train was so arranged that Munich was 
reached in the evening, Stuttgart during the night, 
and early in the morning Oos, near Baden-Baden, 
where King William had promised to meet the 
Emperor. At the subsequent meetings at Salzburg, 
and particularly .after the cordial visits at Gastein and 
Ischl, I often thought of that first * interview after 
Koniggriitz, which did not do much to promote its 
object. The interview was arranged with the best 
intentions, but it had not sufficiently been considered 
that the wound had not yet had time to heal, and that 
a meeting so painful in many respects should not have 
taken place in the presence of a third party. The 
Emperor had not only a numerous suite, but was also 
accompanied by the Archdukes Charles Louis and 
Louis Victor. The interview was hurried and con¬ 
strained. King William remained in the room at the 
station which had been prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and the Emperor and the Archdukes 
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returned to the platform without being escorted to the 
train, I remember how much unpleasant comment 
arose from the fact that in passing the open door of that 
room, I made a profound bow to King William, who 
was standing immovably on the threshold. Such was 
the predominant feeling, and it was certainly not the 
ex-Saxon Minister who embittered it. 

At Nancy the first and only stoppage was made 
for the night. We arrived in the afternoon, and the 
Emperor had time to visit the graves of his ancestors 
of Lorraine. Next day we arrived in Paris at noon. 
During a short period of delay at Meaux we put on 
our uniforms. At the Strasburg Station in Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Napoleon were on the 
platform, and we made our solemn entry through the 
Boulevards, which were entirely closed to carriages, 
but were densely thronged with spectators. It was 
like a triumphal procession, and during the whole 
time of his stay in Paris the Emperor of Austria was 
the object of the most sympathetic demonstrations, 
which were no doubt to some extent to be explained 
by the then popular cry of ‘ la liberte comme en 
Autriche.’ Both the Emperor and the Archdukes 
produced a most favourable impression on the Parisian 
populace, which was enhanced by the fact that they 
kept aloof from certain disreputable circles that had 
great fascination for strangers. Their example was 
not always followed by the other sovereigns. 

The Empress Eugenic received the Imperial 
visitors in the Palace of the Elysce, where apartments 
were in readiness for the Emperor and his suite. I 
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inhabited a side-wing with Sektionschef Herr von 
Hofmann and Hofrath Baron Aldenburg. In later 
years I often amused Mademoiselle Grdvy by showing 
her how much better I knew the rooms of the Elysde 
than she did herself. 

The Court was not staying at the Tuileries, but at 
St Cloud, where several state dinners and soirees 
were given in honour of the Emperor. At one of 
these fdtes I remember having an interview with 
Archbishop Darboy, who was afterwards shot as a 
hostage of the Commune. We spoke of the move¬ 
ment against the Austrian Concordat, and of the 
measures taken by the Bishops, and I was agreeably 
surprised at hearing this Prince of the Church, who 
was afterwards a martyr, express himself against the 
address of the Bishops, and in a spirit of remarkable 
fairness and moderation. When on my return to 
Vienna I told the Papal Nuncio of that interview, 
Monsignor Falcinelli said: ‘Jo le crois bien, mais 
vous ignorez sans doute que Monseigneur Darboy n’est 
pas une autorite pour le saint Siege.’ 

Prince Napoleon spoke to me with admiration of 
the Emperor’s answer to the Bishops, but I knew 
that he at any rate would not be recognised as an 
authority by the Holy See. 

There were no negotiations with the French 
Government, and there was really no occasion for any. 
I had several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon, 
as the French Ministers had with the Emperor 
FranciB Joseph, and I had frequent communications 
with Moustier, Rouher, and Lavallette. I succeeded 
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in making the French Government withdraw from 
a declaration, in which it had at first promised to join, 
issued by Eussia, Prussia, and Italy on the subject of 
the Cretan Insurrection, and of which we strongly 
disapproved. On this question the French Govern¬ 
ment had not fully borne in mind the arrangement 
made at Salzburg; it issued a circular intended to 
counteract falso impressions, but this only elicited 
from Count Bismarck the somewhat ironical remark : 

‘ We may now regard the peace of Europe as assured.’ 

Very brilliant was the banquet at the Hotel de 
Ville, especially the Emperor’s speech, which was 
received with enthusiasm, although it did not contain 
a single word at which Berlin could have taken 
umbrage. 4 Ce n’etait pas un toast,’ said Count 
Walewski: ‘e’etait un acte.’ 

The Emperor’s visit ended with an invitation to 
Compifegne. I begged to be excused, as I was anxious 
to go to London for a few days in order to gather 
opinions on the Cretan question, which I deemed, not 
unjustly, to be the precursor of future complications. 

I met the Emperor at Munich on his return 
home. Here I first met my future highly-valued 
Parisian colleague, Prince Hohenlolie, then Minister 
of Bavaria. During my stay in Paris I had a long 
interview with the Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Goltz, and we agreed in thinking that the best means 
of permanently avoiding a collision with France would 
be to consolidate South Germany so as to present a 
united front to the foreigner. I communicated the 
idea to Prince Hohenlohe, who received it in total 
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silence; this was doubtless the most prudent, though 
not the most convincing, answer he could make. 

In Munich I found telegrams awaiting me from 
Count Taaffe and the Burgomaster Zelinka, express¬ 
ing a hope on the part of the citizens of Vienna that 
his Majesty would make his entry into the capital in 
civilian dress. 

It was too late that evening to speak to the 
Emperor, as the hour of departure was fixed for 
3 A.M., and I came in at 11 r.M. I did not go to bed at 
all, so as to be able to speak to his Majesty before his 
departure. But at 1 o’clock his Majesty had already 
put on his uniform, and a remonstrance would have 
been useless. A year later the so-called ‘ Biirgerball’* 
took place, and it was hoped that his Majesty would 
not appear in uniform; his portrait on the programme 
showed him in civilian dress. I was urged to induce 
his Majesty to give way, and I attempted to do so by 
alluding to the loyal feeling with which the Viennese 
still spoke of the Emperor Francis I and his dress 
coat. The Emperor, however, answered smilingly, 
but in a very firm tone, that I need not trouble 
myself about such matters. 


* Citizen’s Ball. 
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It is impossible in writing these Memoirs to adhere 
strictly to chronology, us this would not allow me to 
describe events connectedly. Thus I am compelled, 
after having been led by foreign affairs to the eud 
of the autumn, to return to internal affairs as they 
appeared in the spring of 1867. 

At that time I stayed several times at Pesth, 
where the Emperor often resided, and where many 
conferences took place with the Hungarian Ministers 
on various details of the Agreement. It can never 
have been justly said of me that I fished for 
popularity. Though during the first years of my 
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administration in Saxony I was unpopular, I adhered 
to iny policy, and in Austria I did not hesitate to 
sacrifice my popularity as soon as duty and conviction 
required me to do so. During the events of 
3.869, had I wished to be popular, I could easily 
have held aloof from internal affairs, which were 
not under my immediate direction; and yet, 
with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
I recommended an agreement with the national 
elements, which was then only attainable within 
the narrowest limits. I have always been of 
opinion, and I have never concealed it from those I 
served, that one should neither court nor shun 
popularity. If not purchased at the cost of dignity 
and conviction, popularity is undoubtedly a support 
to sovereigns as well as to ministers, and a contempt 
for such support has often been disastrous. Nothing 
contributed more to debilitate and finally to dissolve 
the German Confederation, than the systematic en¬ 
deavour to eliminate whatever might give its organs 
the appearance of popularity. This was carried to 
such lengths that even justice suffered. I distinctly 
remember the question of the Hanoverian Constitu¬ 
tion in 1837 to 1840. Most of the envoys to the 
Bundestag, and the Governments also, were con¬ 
vinced that the Hanoverian Government was in the 
wrong; but because its opponents and the Gottingen 
Professors were popular, justice was not done. Yet 
how greatly would a vigorous intervention at that 
time have raised the Confederation in public opinion ! 

I hope this digression will be excused. It was 
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suggested by the recollection of my popularity in 
Hungary, which was not of longer duration than it 
was in Austria,* only with this difference that I did 
nothing to forfeit it. My popularity in Hungary was 
quite spontaneous, and I had in no way reckoned 
upon it. I am an emotional man, very appreciative 
of good-will, and my relations with the Hungarians 
seemed to me to have a sort of poetic association. 
I lived sometimes in the ‘ Stoekel,’ opposite the 
Imperial Palace at Buda, at others in the so-called 
‘ Zeughaus,’ which was contiguous to it, and, com¬ 
manded a view of Pesth. It happened more than 
once, when I was standing on the balcony at'night 
and looking at the sparkling lights of Pesth on the 
other side of the river, that I recalled to mind the 
words of Picsco when he looked out upon the mistress 
of the seas: ‘ Genoa, mayst thou be free, and I 

thy happiest citizen!’ Four years later, I remem¬ 
bered this reverie. I had played my part to the end. 
I also had beou dragged by my mantle into the water, 
like the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. 

But in spite of all changes of affairs I shall always 
look back with pleasure on those happy days in 
Hungary. The ladies of the higher society of Pesth 
contributed to make my stay most agreeable. There 

* In Londun a young Hungarian pianiste once came to me with her mother. The 
latter mid to me: * Ilow attached the Hungarians are to your Excellency ! ’ * Pray 

don’t talk of that/ Haiti I. * Hut,' she retorted, * we Hungarians have a proverb that 
the ox forgets that he line been a calf.’ Even in my secret thoughts I had never 
complained in such drastic terms of Hungarian ingratitude, and I have always lent 
a ready ear to those who assure me that I am faithfully remembered in Hungary; 
although I once had the mortification of hearing that the proposal, mado without my 
knowledge, that tiie Hungarian nationalisation should be conferred upon me, induced 
one of the Ministers to exclaim that ‘ the idea was monstrous. ’ 
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is in the women as well as in the men of Hungary 
much cosmopolitan feeling, in spite of their intense 
attachment to their native soil; and as a rule they 
are handsome and graceful. The saying attributed 
to them: ‘ II faut nous rnettre toutes h ses pieds,’ 

was of course an invention. I had no concessions to 
the fair sex on my conscience, for the Agreement had 
already been concluded when I entered the society 
of Pesth : and the friendly reception I experienced was 
quite disinterested. 

I shall never forget the day of the Coronation. 
After the ceremony had been performed in the 
Cathedral of Buda, the procession moved on to Pesth, 
where the oath and the other formalities took place. I 
rode about twenty paces in front of the Emperor in my 
capacity of Doyen of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Saint Stephen, which I had received in 1852, long 
before my entrance into the Austrian service. When 
we had crossed the bridge and reached the opposite 
bank, the multitude suddenly recognised me and cried 
out ‘Eljen Boust’ so vociferously, that my handsome 
and spirited horse reared as we entered the square. 
At the place where the oath was administered a salute 
was fired, and I had a great deal of trouble with my 
horse, but I did not share the fate of two Bishops 
who found themselves unwillingly compelled to dis¬ 
mount. On the side of the square the Upper and 
Lower Chamber sat in reserved seats, and when Deak 
gave the signal, they exclaimed: ‘ Eljen Beust! ’ 
Thfe same cry was repeated several times on our 
return. 
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I can assert with truth that these clamorous 
demonstrations were not quite agreeable to me for the 
Emperor’s sake. How great therefore was my 
surprise, and how I learned to value more than ever 
the generosity of the Emperor, when I was summoned 
to his Majesty’s presence immediately after the return 
to the Palace, and he addressed me thus: . 4 No 
Austrian Minister has ever been received in Hungary 
as you have been ; I am heartily delighted at it! ’ 

Reminiscences of a more amusing kind are 
attached to the grand banquet in the 4 Redoutensaal.’ 
As I was alighting from my carriage, an old man of 
eighty, with white hair and beard, knelt down before 
me, kissing my hand and exclaiming repeatedly : 4 My 
father ! my father ! ’ The staircase was lined on both 
sides with ladies in the most elegant toilettes. After 
tearing myself away from my enthusiastic admirer, 1 
could not he!]) saying to a lady standing near me : 
4 Is this the way you treat visitors in Hungary ? 
Here is an octogenarian who claims me as his father! ’ 

At the banquet I was seated between the Prince- 
Primate and Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Hay- 
nald. The Hungarians are most accomplished 
speakers. Although ignorant of the language, I 
often perceived in the Hungarian Parliament how 
the speakers never were at a loss for the right word, 
and never hesitated or corrected themselves. On the 
other hand, they indulge in the wildest gesticulations. 
A Hungarian, dressed in the national costume, who 
was seated opposite to me, rose and made a speech, 
during which he constantly looked at me, shaking his 
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fist and rapping the table. I said, half-joking, to the 
Prince-Primate: ‘ What have I done to that gentle¬ 
man that he abuses me so ? ’ ‘ He ? ’ was the answer; 

‘ why, he is proposing your health, and has just com¬ 
pared you to the morning star ! * 

Before we left Pesth I had a long interview with 
the Emperor for the purpose of proposing the 
nomination of Count Taaffe as representative of the 
Minister President. In consequence of that interview, 
the Emperor conferred upon me the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire. It fully agreed with the position 
circumstances had made for me, and I yielded to the 
deceptive hope that the appearance would, at least to 
some extent, be joined to the reality, and that the 
Chancellor of the Empire would be raised far above 
both portions of the empire. This view was 
erroneous. In Hungary the title was not liked; in 
Austria the German Liberal Party received it with 
pleasure, because they saw that it strengthened my 
personal position, on which everything seemed then to 
depend. But after the nomination of the Hungarian 
Ministry, suspicion was thrown on the word ‘ Chan¬ 
cellor,’ and it was greatly misinterpreted. In subse¬ 
quent chapters I shall refer to this question, and I 
will only quote what I said on this subject in the 
Lower House early in 1870 : ‘ The Constitution does 
not recognise a Chancellor of the Empire, but public 
opinion has defined his position as follows: The 
Chancellor of the Empire must not trouble himself 
about internal affairs, but is responsible for every¬ 
thing that is done by the internal administration.’ 
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After my return from Pesth to Vienna, more 
burning questions were discussed in the Reichsrath: 
the chief of these was the appointment of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Ministry with equal powers to that of 
Hungary. During the session of the Diet at 
Prague I had an interview on this subject with 
Herbst, who thought the idea premature, and at 
Buda I submitted to the Emperor a paper written 
by him in support of his views. The question was, 
however, raised in the Reichsrath, and a declaration 
from the Government on the subject was received with 
approval by the House. 

The question of the Concordat brought threaten¬ 
ing clouds into an otherwise clear sky. It had been 
alluded to in the debate on the address, and specific 
interpellations were now made on the subject. The 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperos, 
decided on issuing a declaration expressing a readiness 
to negotiate with Rome. The Minister Hye had to 
present this declaration in the House. Before the 
sitting lie said to me very hopefully : ‘ Everything is 
going on favourably. Pratobevera is the first speaker, 
and you know that he is an Ultramontane.’ Prato¬ 
bevera was indeed the first speaker, and the first 
words he uttered were : ‘ The Concordat, that plague- 
spot on the body of the Austrian nation 

The reception of the declaration was decidedly 
unfavourable. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
negotiate with Rome. I proposed to the Emperor 
to summon Baron Hubner, who was then Ambassador 
iu Rome. The Emperor consented, adding very 
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graciously that the Ambassador’s stay would be as 
short as possible. 

Meanwhile the movement was assuming larger 
dimensions, and the opposition issued the cele¬ 
brated Address of the twenty-five Bishops to the 
Emperor. 

The decided tone of this Episcopal Address made 
it impossible for the Emperor and the Government to 
leave it unnoticed. The Minister Hye drew up au 
answer which was characteristic of the profound 
learning and carefulness of that eminent lawyer, but 
was too long, and therefore not sufficiently telling. 
At that time the Council of Ministers met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I asked permission to 
withdraw to my room, and in a quarter-of-an-hour I 
returned with a draft that was unanimously approved 
by the Cabinet.* 

The Emperor’s sanction to this draft was obtained 
with more celerity and ease than I had expected. 
His Majesty was residing at Sehdnbrunn, and I was 
busy next day in the Peiohsrath till 2 p.m., at which 
hour the Emperor was in the habit of leaving the 
Burg in Vienna to return to Sehdnbrunn. On my 
arrival at the Burg, the Emperor was getting into his 
carriage; but he stopped the moment he saw me, 
alighted, and went up the stairs with me, unlocking 
the door of his Cabinet himself. I submitted my 
draft to his Majesty and explained my views. The 
Emperor had no material objections to make, and 
when I pointed out that the intention of the Imperial 

* See Appendix (A.) 
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answer would not be fulfilled unless it were published 
in the Wiener Zeitung, he consented to that also. 
Accident had perhaps a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I will leave the question unanswered 
whether his Majesty’s decision would have been given 
so promptly if the interview had taken place a few 
hours earlier. 

Even before the Episcopal Address was made 
known, I received a furious letter from Cardinal 
Rauscher, complaining of the attitude of the autho¬ 
rities with regard to the agitation on the subject of 
the Concordat. My reply was written at my dicta¬ 
tion by the Sektionsrath, Baron Werner, who died 
shortly afterwards. His handwriting proves that the 
document was not, as has been alleged, written in 
later years. 

If at that time everything seemed to proceed 
smoothly, this was more appearance than reality, and 
the calm surface concealed many an under-current. 
In the speech that I made in January 1870 in my 
own defence, I could justly say that the rocks 
obstructing our path were not less heavy because they 
were removed with a light hand. 

I have a very vivid recollection of those Sept¬ 
ember days when the Emperor was at Ischl. I knew 
that several personages, hostile to me and to my 
regime, had proceeded thither. No message was sent 
to me from the Emperor, which was a very unusual 
occurrence; and a letter which I addressed to him 
remained unanswered. My friends urged me either 
to go to Ischl myself or to send someone there in 
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whom I had confidence, to ascertain what was going 
on. I firmly declined to take either step. When the 
Emperor returned he greeted me with the words: 
* You have suffered, but all is right now.’ 
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The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871 —the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867. 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18G6, 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 

1869 


THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTEK XVI 
1869 

THE PANORAMA VBAlt.-THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO ACRAM AND 

TRIESTE. -VISIT TO 11ARKN llADEN, AND MEETING WITH PIUNCE 
GORTSCI1AKOFK AT OUCHY. 

In a ccrtaiu sense I may call the year 18G9 a Pano¬ 
rama year. Numerous and brilliant scenes pass before 
my mind when I think of that year; Agram, Trieste, 
Baden, Lausanne, Orsova, Itustehuk, Varna, Con- 
stantino}>le, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said, 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Brindisi, Florence. 

The Emperor’s Eastern journey was an unexpected 
pleasure for me, and left indelible impressions on niy 
mind. One of the many accusations made against me 
was that I had proposed that Imperial journey so that 
I might enjoy the pleasure of taking part in it. The 
truth is that I was not against it, but that I never 
thought of myself in connection with it. The Paris 
journey showed me what a favourable impression was 
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made in foreign countries by the Emperor’s presence, 
n,nd how many moral conquests it might achieve. 
The idea of the journey originated quite naturally, 
after the Crown Prince of Prussia had been sent to 
the opening of the Suez Canal; and Austria’s interests 
in that event, as compared to those of Germany, 
would be represented by the presence of the Austrian 
Emperor with the Russian Crown Prince. I will 
not, however, begin with the last, but with the first of 
these sceues. 

The Emperor and the Empress went in the month 
of Mareli to Agram, the capital of Croatia, which 
had been assigned to Hungary in the Agreement. 
Owing to the Prague incident in the preceding year, 
I asked and obtained the favour of being allowed to 
appear with the Emperor at Agram. Count 
Audrassj- had strongly blamed Prince Auersperg’s 
irritability on the previous occasion. I took him at 
his word, and I must acknowledge that he showed 
a due appreciation of my conduct, so that our 
meeting at Agram was very cordial. Circumstances 
were certainly very different on the other side of the 
Leitha. The agreement with Croatia was a fait 
accompli. I have proved in another place that I 
never arranged any agreement at .Prague; and the 
circumstance that numerous deputations were sent to 
me at Agram, proved that the appearance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there would not justify a 
belief that he wished to meddle unwarrantably in 
internal affairs. When I appeared in the Diet, those 
present cheered me. 
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In the apartments occupied by their Majesties 
the body-guard consisted of the * Red Cloaks/ or 
Soresans. On the Emperor asking me what impres¬ 
sion they made upon me, I said ‘ I would rather meet 
them in the antechamber than in a lonely wood.’ 

The Emperor next proceeded to the district called 
‘ The Military Frontier/ and as the reorganisation of 
this district was not yet complete, I had to retain 
Count Andrassy to take part in the conferences on 
the subject. As to the schools of the district, they 
were in a far more satisfactory condition than in the 
more * civilised ’ territories of the empire. I was re¬ 
quested to join the conferences, which was a further 
proof of the liberal views of the Hungarians as 
to intervention in internal affairs; and I saw no 
reason to oppose the projected reorganisation. The 
recollections of 1848 and 184U were then not yet 
obliterated, and the use of the frontier regiments was 
still vividly remembered. I considered that if it is 
undesirable to lead people to think that one has a 
secret motive, it is certainly absurd to allow the be¬ 
lief in such motives to exist after they have long 
ceased to operate. This was the case at that time. 

The Emperor next went from Fiuruo to Pola and 
Trieste, to which latter city I proceeded from Vienna 
in the company of Count Taaffe and von Plener. It 
was a splendid spring, more like May than March. 
An eminent inhabitant of Trieste, Baron Rivoltella, 
offered me his house, where I was received with the 
greatest hospitality. He was a great lover of art, and. 
had a collection of valuable statues, mostly of nymphs. 
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and goddesses, and my sitting and bod rooms were 
full of them. On leaving him, I wrote in his book : 

1 Adieu done, cher Monsieur llivoltclle, 

Adieu, Maison bospituliferc, 

Adieu encore, oh toules ines belles! 

Pourquoi, lnilas ! &icz vous de pierre 1 ’ 

The railways which have succeeded in depriving us 
of the real Venice, the real Rigi, and the real 
Vesuvius, have also deprived Trieste of a considerable 
portion of its old charm. I had only seen it once 
before in 1832. I remember to this day the hill 
of Opschina. After driving a long time through a 
stony wilderness, the curtain rose, and we saw the 
Adriatic before us. 1 remember the whole scene 
had so Neapolitan an air, that I was humming the 
tunes of the Muctte dr Portin'. We arrived at Trieste 
without even noticing that we were in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

When the Delegations were over, 1 asked for a 
short period of leave to go to Baden and to Switzer¬ 
land. My object was to pay a visit to the Queen 
of Prussia, and then to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
at Ouchy. 

In a former passage I mentioned the Panpress 
Augusta in terms of the highest esteem. Her 
Majesty had known me in Berlin, and I could reckon 
•on a gracious reception. My stay at Baden produced 
the desired effect of appeasing the irritation of 
Prussia. Various papers said that I went from there 
to Paris, and that I had even been seen at Saint 
;Cloud, whereas I had only paid a short visit to the 
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family of Count Pourtales at Ruprechtsau, near 
Strasburg, proceeding thence to Switzerland, where X 
saw Prince Gortschakoff at Ouchy, on the Lake of 
Geneva The meeting had a good result, and cleared' 
up many misunderstandings, but the consequences 
were not lasting, as the history of the following year 
showed. 

My relations with Prince Gortschakoff form 
one of the most remarkable passages in my 
official life. He was, like Prince Bismarck, one 
of my decided opponents ; but I confess that the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck was far more sympa¬ 
thetic to me than that of the Russian statesman; not 
only because the Chancellor of the German empire 
thereby conferred a much greater, though undeserved 
honour on me ; but also because I recognised in his 
antagonism only political opposition, whereas Prince 
Gortschakoff always showed personal dislike and irri¬ 
tability. T hope I have shown in various passages of 
this work that I really did not possess the anti-Prussian 
feeling attributed to me; but that did not prevent 
me from opposing at times, from duty and convic¬ 
tion, the action of the Prussian Government more 
strenuously than other statesmen may have done. 
I did not behave thus towards Russia : I repulsed 
her on certain occasions, but I never attacked her. 
My first acquaintance with Prince Gortschakoff 
dates from the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was Ambassador in Vienna. He came from that 
city to Dresden, and was very enthusiastic at the 
reply which I had just given to Lord Clarendon’^,, 
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/unwarrantable interference in the affairs of the 
German Confederation. If I then stood on the side 
of Russia, this was not due to a feeling of attachment 
to her or of aversion to Austria, but to a decided sus¬ 
picion of a policy, then pursued by the latter power, 
the results of which I dreaded for her sake. I know 
that the Emperor Nicholas said more than once in 
his last days that that Saxon despatch was the only 
thing that had then given him pleasure. In 1859, 
the Emperor Alexander came with Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Dresden, and I heard nothing but compliments. 
But when Prince Gortscliakoff, on the occasion of the 
Italian War, directed the German Governments in 
a most dictatorial circular to observe neutrality, 
I gave him the same lesson that I had given to Lord 
Clarendon. 

Tin: despatch ranks first among the sins for which 
1 have never received absolution. After the outbreak 
of the Polish Insurrection in 1862, the answer I sent 
to Prance and England, declining to join in an inter¬ 
vention, found favour with Gortscliakoff. But after 
the suppression of the Insurrection, it happened that 
a large number of Polish refugees were staying at 
Dresden, and I again received a very insolent demand 
that they should be at once expelled. The Russian 
envoy was at the same time instructed to remind me 
of the solidarity of monarchical interests. I begged 
M. de Kakoschkin to send Prince Gortscliakoff the 
following answer: ‘ I remember the time when the 
King of Sardinia invaded Austrian territory during 
a time of peace. Although this King had not under T 
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taken anything against Russia, the Emperor Nicholas 
immediately recalled his envoy at Turin’(the same M. 
de Kakoschkiu) ‘and gave the Sardinian envoy in St 
Petersburg his passports. This is what I consider solid¬ 
arity of monarchical interests. But it happened later 
on that the next King of Sardinia, who had not been in 
any way injured by Russia, sent his troops to the 
Crimea to wage war upon Russia. Soon afterwards, 
another Italian sovereign, who had declined an invita¬ 
tion to take part in that war, was dethroned by the 
King of Sardinia, and Russia hastened to acknowledge 
the usurpation. In such circumstances,’ I concluded, 
‘there is no solidarity of monarchical interests, and 
the Government of a small country can only fulfil the 
task of living in peace and harmony with its subjects, 
and of not offending public sentiment.’ This reply 
also was never forgotten. Finally, I could not avoid 
putting the Russian Ambassador in his proper place 
at the Conference of London, where I was Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the German Confederation, when he 
wished almost to deprive me of the right of speaking, 
on the ground that the Confederation was not 
engaged in war with Denmark. 

All this made a deep impression on Prince 
GortschakofF, accustomed as he was to flattery 
and obsequiousness. What I said in the circular I 
issued on taking office in Austria—that I brought 
into my present position, neither likes nor dislikes, 
but only the experiences of my past career—I also 
proved towards Russia, and I seriously endeavoured 
to establish a good understanding with her. 
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Prince Gortscliakoff was never a sincere friend of 
Austria. Without wishing to diminish the credit due 
to the diplomatic ability of my successor, I do not 
doubt that it was owing to the fact of his taking my 
place that Count Andrassy was so remarkably well 
received in Berlin by the Russian Chancellor, in spite 
of the part he played in 1849, and of liis sympathies 
in 1870 having been directed, not against Germany, 
but agaiust Russia. 

At first, towards the end of I860, when 1 was 
just entering on my career as an Austrian Minister, 
things certainly assumed a favourable aspect, and 
I was told that Prince Gortscliakoff said : ‘ L’Autriche 
est dans nos eaux.’ But, singularly enough, a new 
crime was now imputed to me, the concession which 
I wished to be made to Russia of a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris with regard to the Black Sea. 
I have developed my views on this subject in another 
passage, where 1 ha ve pointed out that a European con¬ 
trol of the internal affairs of Turkey, which 1 consi¬ 
dered imperative, could only be possible with the 
cordial co-operation of Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander came to London in 1874, when I was 
Ambassador there, and showed me his displeasure in 
a demonstrative manner, partly by the coldness and 
abruptness with which he addressed me, and partly 
by paying marked attention to the colleagues who 
were standing near me, especially to the Turkish 
A mbassador. 1 often recalled to mind in 1877 
and 1878 the words he said to Musurus Pasha:— 
' Desormais il ne peut plus avoir entre nous le moindre 
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malentendu.’ But I was struck by one remarkable 
incident. During the ceremony of the presen 
tation of the Freedom of the City to the Czar, 
it happened that on entering the smokiug room 
J found his Majesty without his Russian suite; 
and on that occasion lie addressed me very politely, 
and spoke to me for some time. J can find no 
other explanation for this change of manner than 
that the treatment I received did not arise from 
the Emperor’s own initiative, but from the wishes of 
his Chancellor. 



CH AFTER XVLI 
18 ('»'.) 


THK J)BBPATniHS ON TIIK 0)N<'OKI>AT ,\NJ> TUI', IKCUMHNIO.VI, CUCNCII.. - 
I'itTNCK SANdlJSZKO. 


Thk Red HooJc gave me an opportunity of explaining 
the question of the Concordat in its fullest extent, by 
publishing a despateh addressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome. Count Trant.tinansdorff.* The 
chief author of this despateh was the Sektionsebef 
Herr von Hofmann.t Dr Rechhauer, for whom l 
generally had great esteem, looked upon this despatch 
as a diplomatic ‘Canossa:’ but the Italian Am¬ 
bassador, who was certainly no pilgrim to Canossa, 


* Sec Apiiumlix It. 

t During iny stay at (iaxtoin. J la ion Hofmann drew' uj» tin.- historical jrfirt of tin- 
despatch, and it was turned into Pmich at Tschl, with my assistance, by Karon 
Altonburg. 
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was of a different opinion, as the following note which 
he sent me will show : 


13 JuilUt 1869. 

‘Cher Comte, —Jc vions de lire votre admirable note 
sur la question du Concordat. C’est une page d’his- 
toire qui marquera dans les annalcs de la civilisation. 
Jo viens de l’expedier a Florence : envoyez-moi un 
autre exemplaire. Merci, chcr Comte, de me per- 
mettre do vous appcler mon ami. 

‘Joachim Napoleon Pepoli.’ 

An amusing reminiscence here occurs to me. In 
the Upper House I often met Prince Sanguszko, a true 
grand seigneur, but a very eccentric one. The posi¬ 
tion of Privy Councillor (Geheimrath) was gladly 
accepted even by the greatest noblemen in Austria, 
and Prince Sanguszko expressed a wish to have it. 
I recommended him for the position ; the Emperor 
agreed, and the Prince came on purpose from Galicia 
to Vienna to be sworn in. His Majesty being absent 
from Vienna, 1 was empowered to administer the oath. 
I prepared the ceremony with all due solemnity, 
placing a crucifix and lighted candles on a table. 
Scktionschef von Hofmann read the formula of the 
oath; but when I gave the sign for the Prince to swear, 
he refused. At length Baron Hofmann persuaded 
him to give way. Immediately afterwards the Prince 
asked to speak to me alone in my room; and when 
I had invited him to sit down, he said: ‘Vous 
m’ avez fait preter un serment, et j’ai dft jurer 
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entre autres choses de toujours dire la verito. Eh 
bien, je m’eti vais vous la dire.’ "Whereupon he 
made some remarks on my policy which were any¬ 
thing but flattering. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
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TIIE lMI-EltlAL .tOUHVICy TO THE EAST. 

I will not weary my readers with repetitions of what 
they have read or may read in books of travel. My 
descriptions would not be very minute, as in the short 
space of six weeks we visited Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. But I will not resist 
the temptation of wandering from the beaten track 
into by-paths of which there is no mention in books of 
travel, and on which I hope the reader will not be 
unwilling to follow me. 

Such an expedition in the suite of a sovereign has 
its disadvantages, as one of the greatest charms of 
every journey, freedom and independence, must in 
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such a case unavoidably be limited. But there is one 
great advantage which attends such a journey—an 
advantage of particular value in the East. The 
inhabitants, who are but rarely seen by the ordinary 
traveller, show themselves out of curiosity. Part of 
this curiosity was on my account; I was told in 
Jerusalem that ‘the people wished to see the Grand 
Vizier of the White Sultan.’ I feel called upon 
gratefully to place on record the fact how little 
unnecessary (/due the Emperor imposed upon his suite, 
and how solicitous his Majesty was for their comfort 
and welfare. This anxiety gave vise to an amusing 
telegraphic mistake. During the journey from Con¬ 
stantinople to Athens, the Emperor, who knew how 
much 1 suffered from sea-sickness, telegraphed from 
his ship to that of the Ministers to enquire how I was. 
The telegraphic machinery was defective, and the 
answer was : ‘Unverseliamt’ (impudent) instead of ‘ Er 
seldaft ’ (he is asleep). 

The tour began with a night journey by rail from 
Pesth to Bazins, where some members of the Servian 
Ministry v\ere present to receive the Emperor. They 
were accompanied by Herr von Kallay, who began his 
career during my administration as Consul-General at 
Belgrade. He was recommended to me by Count 
Andrassj r , and he proved most valuable. Herr von 
Kallay afterwards displayed even greater talents 
in a higher sphere. Latterly, before I left the 
Imperial service, he was my official superior. But 7 
am of opinion that he had more cause to praise me 
when I was his superior than I had cause to praise 
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him when ho was mine—an experience which was 
not a solitary one. 

What I did not like daring the time Herr von 
Kallay was Consul-General at Belgrade was the policy 
carried on by the Hungarians on their own account, 
which was, perhaps unjustly, attributed to him. Ali 
Pasha said to me at Constantinople : ‘Wo have every 
confidence in the Cabinet of Vienna and in you; but 
we become anxious when we see what is done in 
Servia by people at Pesth.’ He was alluding to a 
project then on foot by which the administration of 
Bosnia would have been confided to Servia. It did 
not originate in any initiative of Herr von Kallay’s, 
for it was communicated to me early in 18G7, long 
before he went to Belgrade, on the occasion of a 
mission on which Count Edmund Zichy was sent to 
Prince Michael. Perhaps this retrospect is not with¬ 
out interest at the present moment, when Servia so 
obviously desires to possess Bosnia. When I met 
Prince Milan, the present King, some years ago, he 
expressed his gratitude to mo. I had certainly been 
of service to his dynasty, for it was through my inter¬ 
vention, not only that the citadel of Belgrade was 
evacuated, but also that the Porte acknowledged by a 
firman the hereditary rights of the Obrenovitch family 
after the accession of Prince Milan. Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment seems of no value now, but in those days it 
was thought very important. The title of sovereign 
was long desired before it was obtained; and almost 
portentous, because anything but imposing, was 
the proclamation by TchernayefF after a war 
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which was not exactly a triumph for the Servian 
arms.* 

Servia was not without a rival in her Bosnian 
aspirations. During the short stay I made in London 
in 1881, I paid a visit to Lady Borthwick, the wife of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Editor of the Morning Post, 
and a great favourite in London society. Sir 
Algernon took part in the previous year in the 
demonstration of Duleigno on an English ship, and he 
wrote a book on it, of which he gave me a copy. He 
related how he paid a visit at Cettinye to Prince 
Nikita,t and how the Prince said he greatly regretted 
that Mr Gladstone had not come into office some 
years sooner, as in that case Bosnia would have met 
with a difforenc fate. The hook was interesting 
enough for me to send it to Vienna, but it does not 
seem to have affected the unlimited confidence which 
was felt there with regard to the Balkan Principalities. 

The Black Mountains were the source of many 
disasters to Austria. In 1853 Omar Pasha advanced 
with an Army of 00,000 men to put an end at any 
price to the mountain State, which had become a very 
unpleasant neighbour. Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been allowed to carry out his inten¬ 
tion. But Field-Marshal Count Leiningen was sent 
on a special mission to Constantinople, and that 

* At that time I composed the following quatrain for n lady who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Servia : 

‘ T/fin]lire fundi* par Guillaume 
list jciine, el il fut conqut'ranl; 
lit* plus viou\ r pariui les royniinies 
Suns coiiijuute, cst cclui <Je Mille-ntis. 


t Of Montenegro. 

YOL. II 


1 
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mission scared Montenegro. Whether from jealousy 
or emulation, Leiningen’s mission was followed by 
Mcnsehikofi’s. This gave birth to the Crimean War; 
the Crimean War to the Italian War; and the 
Italian War to the German War. 

Even before I entered the Imperial service, I 
knew that this was the chain of events, and I do not 
deny that I consequently did not entertain very lively 
sympathies for the Prince of Montenegro. Yet he 
had no cause to complain of me. It was during my 
tenure of office that expensive roads were constructed 
with Austrian money on Montenegrin territory. 
Even then Montenegro was demanding access to the 
sea ‘ for her exports.’ But when these roads were 
completed, there was nothing to export. 

I remember a rather amusing intermezzo in this 
connection. Quite at the beginning of my Ministry, 
it happened one day that 'the Prince of Montenegro’ 
was announced to me. I advanced towards him, 
requesting him to enter, and I saw a martial, com¬ 
manding figure in a magnificent costume covered with 
gold embroidery, and with a sword whose hilt sparkled 
with jewels. I spoke to him in German, French, and 
Italian. lie replied in an unknown tongue. Fortun¬ 
ately, an interpreter was found who understood 
Montenegrin, and I was informed that my visitor was 
not the reigning Prince, but a member of the de¬ 
throned dynasty. I owed the visit to the circumstance 
that his Highness had a dispute with his hotelkeeper 
about the bill. I could not help telling the interpreter 
that the national costume should have been a sufficient 
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guarantee for the hotelkeeper, but I succeeded in 
settling the difficulty on the spot. 

But it is time that I should return to Bazias and 
take sail in the Imperial ship. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend to all admirers of grand scenery an 
excursion on the lower part of the Danube. Gigantic 
rocks, as large as those of the Klainm of Gastein 
or of the Via Mala in Switzerland, descend, not 
like them into a small mountain stream, hut into a 
magnificent, broad river, commanding Alpine views. 

It was still day-light when we reached Orsova, 
and someone remarked that it was in that neighbour- 
hood that Kossuth buried the Hungarian regalia. 
Others said it was elsewhere. I remarked in a 
whisper to my colleague, the Hungarian Minister- 
President: ‘ You must know all about that,’ but he 
did not answer. 

There was then no Kingdom of Roumania, nor 
even a recognised Roumania, and the official designa¬ 
tion of the country was still ‘ Principautes Danu- 
biennes,’ or ‘ Moldo-Valachie.’ There were prolonged 
negotiations as to the recognition of the name 
‘ Roumania,’ and the Roumanians could not complain 
of our attitude in regard to that question, or, indeed, 
any other. When I was Ambassador in London, 
I received instructions to support the wishes of 
Bucharest. On that occasion, my Turkish colleague, 
Musurus Pasha, for whom I have a great esteem, and 
who has all the finesse of a Phanariote, reproached 
me as follows : 4 Cost singulier qu’il une ej toque ou 
des grands empires prennent deux noms au lieu d’un, 
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des pays qui on ont dej;\ deux ne puissent pas se 
contentcr de les gar dor.’ I shook my head, but at 
heart I applauded. 

At that time other Roumanian affairs were on the 
order of the day, as, for instance, the coining of 
medals and the distribution of orders. In Constanti¬ 
nople also T advocated the Roumanian cause. After 
a review which took place on the Asiatic side, near 
TJnkiar Skelessi, there was a dinner at a palace in the 
vicinity, and afterwards I was sitting with A.li Pasha 
opposite a magnificent grove of palm trees on a real 
summer evening early in November. T had been 
talking to him for some time on behalf of the 
Danubian Principalities, when he suddenly remarked : 

‘ Ecoutez done, jc vous parle serieusemeut. Pourquoi 
ne les prenez vous pas ? Nous vous les codons de 
grand creur.’ 

Couut Amlrassy, who was standing by, protested 
very decidedly against such an idea, which 
showed that Ire thought the Grand Vizier was 
in earnest. Hungary might well think that she had 
enough Roumanians in her country; but for the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy this consideration could 
not be decisive. At the time when Ali Pasha 
expressed this idea, it was too late, but there were 
moments when it might easily have been realised. 
It is difficult to conceive how Austria could, during 
the Crimean War, have occupied the Danubian 
Principalities only to evacuate them—the old Italian 
tradition! At first sight it may seem as if the 
acquisition of these Principalities at the cost of a 
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friendly power would have been a monstrous proceed¬ 
ing. But with more careful consideration the question 
assumes a different aspect. Austria would have had 
to take precautions; but a tolerably skilful diplomatist 
would have been certain of success. It would have 
been necessary first to consider what attitude the 
other [powers would have assumed in the matter. 
France and England, whose voices were at that time 
predominant in Eastern affairs, could not have 
opposed a solution which would have been most 
effectual in preventing another war between Turkey 
and Russia, as it would have placed Russia at a 
considerable distance from the Turkish frontier. 
Prussia was not then in a position to give a decisive 
opinion. As to Russia, she would certainly not have 
desired such a change; but Russia was abandoned, 
even before Sebastopol, by all Europe, so that her 
consent would not have been essential. On the other 
hand, the Danubian Principalities were not Russian 
territory, and the useless cession of part of Bessarabia 
was much more offensive to Russia’s national pride 
than the transfer of the Principalities to Austria would 
have been. As to Turkey it should be remembered 
that the Danubian Principalities were not a Turkish 
Province, and the Porte has allowed itself to be 
persuaded that Bosnia is better in other hands. Why, 
therefore should it not have been open to similar 
persuasion at another time ? It might easily be 
show'll that the acquisition of Bosnia was a far less 
natural transaction, for during the war of 1H77 it was 
Austria who was under obligations to Russia, and not 
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Turkey, who had no reaHOti for showing gratitude. 
But the advantage Turkey would have obtained 
by relinquishing the Danubian Principalities would 
have been far more indisputable than that which she 
obtained by the loss of Bosnia. She would have 
obtained full compensation for the only benefit she 
derived from the possession of the Principalities—the 
tribute—and also a friendly neighbour not given to 
agitating among her people. At that time the affairs 
of the East were settled under the pressure of the 
Western Powers. It was most important, therefore, 
that Austi’ia should make her conditions before under¬ 
taking the occupation of the Principalities, which cost 
so many men and so much money, ancl which only 
secured thu success of England and France in the 
Crimean War. If the Western Powers had been 
bound to fulfil Austria’s conditions, there would have 
been no reason for withdrawing the Austrian troops 
from the Principalities. Instead of this, the sole 
reward for all Austria’s exertions was that which 
afterwards proved"so illusory—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, fine promises from the Sultan for his 
Christian subjects, and the liberation of the mouths 
of the Danube from Russian control, but not the 
admission to them of the ships of the Powers—in 
which question the Prince of Hoheuzollcrn, now 
King of Roumania, has unfortunately more to say, 
and says it, than the Emperor of Austria. 

It cannot be denied that our most vital interests 
on the Lower Danube extend beyond Salonica. Even 
in those days there was a suspicion of this, for when I 
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happened to meet Count Buol at Golling, near 
Salzburg, in 1855, he said to me: ‘ We know what 
we must have.’ But those who make no effort, 
obtain nothing. 

Prince Charles was then abroad, and the 
Minister Gogolniceano received us in his master’s 
absence. He was afterwards my colleague in 
Paris, and was not then so decided on the 
Danubian question as he showed himself to be 
afterwards. 

On a splendid morning we landed at Rustcliuk. 
I was much struck by the fact that in that town, so 
distant from the centre of the Mahommedan world, 
the men still wore the old Turkish costume with 
the turban, while it is scarcely ever seen in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We were received not only by Baron Prokesch, 
but also by Ali Pasha and by Omar Pasha, two most 
interesting personages. Omar Pasha was originally 
a serjeant in a frontier regiment, from which he was 
discharged without a pension. Now he was a Field- 
Marshal, and famous through his operations against 
the Russians in 1854. He had not forgotten his 
German in the least, and he was fond of expatiating 
in glowing terms on the beauties of his harem, like a 
true son of Mahonnned. T remember it was he who 
recommended to the Emperor Baron Rodic as the 
most suitable Governor of Dalmatia. In later years 
when, during the war, the measures of the Dalmatian 
Government with regard to the landing in the 
harbour of Klek gave ground for complaints at Con- 
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stantinople, I always succeeded in silencing my 
colleague Musurus in London by reminding him of 
Omar Pasha’s recommendation. 

I was still more interested by Ali Pasha. All 
that I had heard about his great accomplishments and 
his engaging manners was surpassed by the reality. 
Our intercourse during the journey and at Constan¬ 
tinople was most agreeable, and I have reason to 
believe that he was sincere in the compliments he paid 
me. 

Our journey to Varna by rail was very rapid. I 
remember being greatly struck at seeing a plough- 
ing-machino of the newest construction being used 
in a field in the much abused dominions of the 
Sultan. 

Towards evening the Emperor embarked at Varna 
on the Sultan’s yacht Suitauic, which was decorated 
with extraordinary magnificence, and had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Khedive Ismail. 
Ali Pasha said it was ‘ one of the Khedive’s ex¬ 
travagant whims,’ but the Sultan did not disdain to 
accept the present. At Varna three vessels of the 
Austrian fleet, the Greif, the Elizabeth, and the 
Gorgnano waited for us. The Ministers had the 
honour of passing the night on the Sultanie. I had 
often been told of the prevalence on the Black Sea of 
storms and sea-sickness; and I was the more agreeably 
surprised to find a perfectly calm sea, and a beautiful 
full moon. We passed some hours of the night on 
deck, and my memory was haunted by the commenc¬ 
ing and dosing verses of a poem of Lamartine’s on 
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the old Eastern theme of an attempted elopement 
from the seraglio being punished with death : 

‘ La lune sereine, 

Jit juaait dans les dots'. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1869 

CONTINUATION OP TUB IMPIIUIAL JOUUNHY TO TUB BAST.- 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When we woke next morning we found ourselves in 
tine Bosphorus ; and we reached Constantinople at 
noon. The first view of the city has a much 
more imposing aspect from the side of the Sea of 
Marmora, and in that respect w r e were not fortunate. 
But it was a most favourable circumstance that the 
Emperor’s arrival attracted thousands of large and 
small boats, and the sea was covered with flags, sails 
and tents. The weather was superb, and I was able 
to telegraph to Vienna: ‘ Arrivee de 1’Empereur par 
un temps splendide, spectacle imposant.’ 
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The Saltan drove up to meet the Emperor, and 
he came on board our ship. I have mentioned him 
in my recollections of 18G7. His people have been 
very ungrateful to him, for he not only spent large 
sums on luxuries, with which he has been justly 
reproached, but he also created a respectable fleet, 
which was afterwards not sufficiently used. His tragic 
end made a deep impression upon me. He is said to 
have opened his veins with a pair of scissors that were 
placed in his bath-room ; but the popular opinion was 
probably correct: ‘qu’au lieu de s’etre suicide il 
avait etc suicide.’ 

Very little was gained by his death. Murad, 
whom wc had known in Vienna as a man in the best 
of health, mental and physical, though somewhat 
reserved, could not even go through the ceremony of 
coronation, as a painful ulcer prevented him from 
putting on the sword of Osman ; and he subsequently 
became insane, or perhaps was only reported to be so. 
The greatest fault that Turkey could commit, was 
committed during the reign of his successor. This 
was the reduction of half the interest on the Turkish 
Loans, a measure which was not brought about by 
necessity, and which alienated foreign countries, 
especially England.* 

We saw the Sultan every day at dinner, when he 


* In London I wrote the following Quatrains : 

Aziz: 

JiomuMir it sa inriuuiro, son tn'jwiM fut beau, 
Car il out mort on Ununl-fteigneur, 
list si on lui a tloiiue des ciscaux, 

C’est qu'011 voulait qu’il fut uillcurs. 
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had the Emperor on his right hand, and Ali on his 
left, the latter acting as interpreter, as the Sultan 
did not understand a word of French. But his 
Majesty had a great taste for music, and we heard 
more than once a march of his composition, which 
was very original. 

The reception took place in the magnificent Dolma 
Bagche Palace, where the Sultan then resided. It 
was most exquisitely fitted up, and it commanded a 
fine view of the sea. Apartments in it were assigned 
to the Emperor, and .also to Prince Hohenlohe and 
Count Bellegarde. The Ministers were quartered in 
another building, also styled a palace— -Incus d non 
lucnido —where there was neither comfort nor 
elegance. Andrassy conjured up dreams of Gulnares 
and mandolines, but in the night the reality proved 
very disagreeable and far from poetical. I will not be 
ungrateful, however, especially as the arrangements 
were not made by the Turkish Government; and I 
will not forget that 1 was presented with a beautiful 
Arab horse. 


Mi: had : 

On (lit qu’il houHti: mort et inartyre 
I Van clou, ('cl a no pout mYituniicr. 

Si e’est hoii clou i|iii le fait Houffrir, 

(!’ost quo nous le lui avous rivo. 

Jit. e’est cepciulant ce clou, jc vouh le dis, 
(Jtii <le Miinul a fait mi bou apotro, 

Lorpque lea softas muj* le troiie Tout mis, 

I Is ont pense : mi clou clmsao l'autre. 

Hamid : 

lit lui tuissi? qui 1c rein place? chose fatale. 
Sait-on jamais dans ce pays ! 

Si autre part cola va do male en male, 

Chez cux cela va de mal en pis. 
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In Constantinople, where Baron Haymerle* was 
the First Secretary to the embassy, Baron Prokeseh 
was in his element, and as usual ho neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of contrasting Turkey with the rest of Europe 
—the East with the West—as if they wore light and 
darkness. When I was Minister in Saxony I was 
frequently with him at Gastein, and I once heard him 
say at a table d’hote : 4 These Turks have much sense. 
I know Ali, who has a charming wife. She was 
expecting her confinement, and she said one day to 
her husband: 44 Dear husband, I have brought you a 
young slave.” What European wife would be equally 
obliging?’ This reminds me of a story told at the 
time of the Crimean War. The wife of one of the 
Ambassadors, who was of a jealous disposition, had an 
audience of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, 
who received her surrounded by her slaves. The 
Ambassadress was struck by the beauty of one; of 
them, a Circassian, and could not help exclaiming: 
4 Quelle belle creature ! ’ Whereupon the Sultana 
said : 4 Vouloz-vous quo je vous on fasse eadeau ? ’ 4 Y 
pensez-vous ? ’ rejoined the Ambassadress; 4 et mon 
mari ? ’ 4 Vous nc 1’ aimez done pas ? ’ remarked the 

Sultana. 

I had interviews with Ali Pasha as to certain 

* When Uaron llaymcrlo became Minister, Homo official papers stated that 
Count Andrassy was tho first to discover his capaciLy, which until then had not been 
appreciated. Thu fact is that Jiaron Jlaymorlu was promoted three, times during 
the five years of my administration. Ife was secretary to the Embassy at Uorlin, 
theu first secretary to that at Constantinople, and afterwards Ambassador at 
Athens and the Hague. Ho was grateful to me, and did me full justice, f must 
add that I hud no cause, to complain of him when lie was Minister, nor was I 
inconvenienced by the absence of timely instructions, as was frequently the case, with 
other MinUterH. 
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differences which had then arisen between the Porte 
and the Khedive, and which were arranged mainly 
through our intervention in Constantinople and in 
Cairo ; and also with regard to the attitude of Turkey 
towards the Dalmatian rebellion. I succeeded in 
persuading Ali to send troops to the frontier with 
orders not to allow anyone to pass, and the rebellion 
was consequently soon put down. Jt must be 
admitted that we did not return this service 
during the Bosnian insurrection, for our frontier was 
perfectly open. But the step taken by Turkey was 
advantageous from an economical point of view, as 
the maintenance of Turkish soldiers is less expensive 
than that of Turkish fugitives, as the Delegations 
found out to their cost. 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
whom I saw at Constantinople was a man who has 
since been much spoken of, General Ignatieff. I had 
made his acquaintance previously at Vienna, and I 
afterwards met him in London. As there was no 
occasion to open a negotiation with him, I was able 
to enjoy his attractive conversation without reserve. 
He was fond of opening his narratives with these 
words: ‘Vous savez quo mon grand defaut est de 
toujours dire la vdrit<5.’ 

As elsewhere, we found our time at Constantinople 
far too short. Five days are not enough even for the 
most hurried visit. I have a particularly vivid re¬ 
collection of the day when a review was held on the 
Asiatic side, near Unkiar Skelcssi, whither we were 
conveyed by steamer. The demeanour and appear- 
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ance of the troops were admirable, and so far the 
Emperor could find no fault; but for one strange sur¬ 
prise he was not prepared. After we had ridden 
down the front in the suite of the two sovereigns, 
everyone alighted. The Sultan conducted the Em¬ 
peror to an elevated platform, and then the review 
began. This must have been the only time in his 
life that the Emperor witnessed a review in an arm¬ 
chair. 

On leaving the platform, I looked in vain for my 
horse, and I had at last to content myself with 
another, which had a saddle with Turkish stirrups. 
These are very uncomfortable on account of their 
great width, and possibly through my unfamiliarity 
with them, 1 fidgeted the horse, and he galloped off 
with me, tearing through the large and elegantly 
dressed crowd. Such an incident would in Western 
Europe give rise to a good deal of complaint and some 
swearing. But the Turks politely stepped aside, leaving 
a free space along which 1 was carried, more rapidly 
than .1 desired, to the Palace, where dinner was served. 

As we were returning in the steamer, the passage 
lasting more than an hour, there was incessant firing 
from the hills and a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At the same time we were informed that the Govern¬ 
ment officials had not received their pay for eighteen 
months. ‘ Is it possible,’ someone asked, ‘ that such a 
state of things can exist in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century?’ ‘ As it does exist,’ I replied, 

‘ there is no reason why it should not continue.’ 

What is so lamentable in that country, so highly 
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favoured by nature, is that so much that is good and 
great is due to the very agencies that make such 
things possible. In Turkey boundless authority and 
implicit obedience are still in full vigour; and the 
much-enduring Turk is ready to perform admirable 
services in obedience to his master’s commands. It is 
well-known that honesty is far more frequently found 
among the Mahommedan than among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, and we constantly had proofs 
of the fact. The sovereign himself is a well-meaning 
prince; what is evil in the country is mainly to be 
traced to the intermediate class between master and 
servant. 



CHAPTER XX 

1869 

CONTINUATION OK TUB IMPKItlAI. JOURNEY TO TUB EAST.-ATHENS, 

JAFFA, J EltUSALKM, TI1E SI IE/. CANAL. 

After leaving Constantinople we had an odious 
companion, sea-sickness. T suffered so much on my 
way to Athens, that when we landed at the Pirseus 
King George of Greece was quite alarmed at my 
appearance, lint the worst was yet to come. 

Our very short stay at Athens was chiefly useful 
to me in so far as it enabled me to dispatch some 
urgent business, and I had barely time to visit the 
Acropolis. Prom the Acropolis one perceives a vast 
landscape, said to include even the field of Marathon, 
and strongly reminding one of Rottmann’s celebrated 
pictures. Thence one can fly on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation to ancient Hellas: but it is less easy to do so 
from modern Athens, which is much more like a 
voi.. 11 K 
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Franconian town, like Anspaeh for instance, than a 
Greek settlement. 

I am glad to say that there was no occasion for 
negotiations. Even then, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, Greece was beginning to long for Epirus and 
Thessaly. Of course I remained completely passive. 
But as I remembered later on, what most amused me 
was that the chief argument for an extension of 
frontier was the allegation that it was impossible to 
put down brigandage ; while enquiry has proved that 
the hordes of robbers that infested Greece did not 
come from the other side of the frontier, but started 
from Grecian territory to plunder the Turks! This 
argument might also be applied to Italy, as it is not 
from Austrian territory that the Irredentists make 
the Italian frontier insecure. 

My interviews with King George of Greece made 
an agreeable impression upon me. I had seen his 
Majesty previously at Vienna, I saw him again in 
London and Paris, and I always found occasion to 
admire his strong and acute judgment. 

Immediately after a state dinner at Court, the 
journey was resumed to Jaffa. It lasted four days 
and four nights, of which I passed three days and as 
many nights in the most lamentable condition. 
Andrassy afterwards told me that he thought I was 
dying when he eamc to see me on the third day. 

On the fourth night we arrived at Jaffa, but we 
had not done with the sea. In olden times Jaffa had 
a harbour; now the harbour has disappeared, and 
people have to land in small boats that find their way 
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between projecting boulders and rocks. We were 
consequently obliged to remain on board all night, and 
our ship rolled so much that while we were at supper 
all the china and glass was smashed. It was a 
splendid morning when we landed, and we were so 
attracted by the grandeur of the scene that we did 
not notice our dangerous position among the rocks. 
From Jaffa to Jerusalem I rode the greater part of 
the way on horseback in a temperature of 30 deg. 
llcaumur, and nearly choked by the dust raised by a 
caravan of GOO horses and camels in a district where 
it had not rained for six months. We were escorted 
by a squadron of natives on horseback. 1 remarked 
two very picturesquely dressed men splendidly 
mounted, and in reply to my questions about them I 
was told they were the leaders of two bands of 
robbers with whom a truce had been concluded. This 
truce must have cost a great deal of money; our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land certainly did not 
diminish the Turkish National Debt. Among the 
beasts of burthen, J was most interested in the camels. 
The horizontal position of the head, which is peculiar 
to the camel, gives him "a strange look, between that 
of a man and a monkey. It is curious to watch the 
animal when he is being laden. If his burthen is 
beyond a certain weight he begins to growl and refuse 
to move. The natives use the stratagem of greatly 
exceeding the proper weight so as to make the relief 
appear the greater when they take some of it 
off, and thereby induce the animal to get up more 
willingly. ‘ Exactly,’ I ventured to observe to his 
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Majesty, ‘ as we do with the Delegations and the war- 
budget ! ’ 

On the evening of the first day we arrived at a 
place called Abugosh, where we passed the night in 
an improvised tent. The next day the journey was 
continued, but we stopped to put on our uniforms in 
a valley where David is said to have slain Goliah. 
The procession now assumed a more imposing 
character. On the spot from which Jerusalem was 
first visible, the Emperor dismounted in order to kiss 
the ground, according to an ancient custom. We 
then made a solemn entry into Jerusalem, I riding at 
the Emperor’s right hand. On reaching the gates 
we all dismounted, and the Emperor proceeded on 
foot with his suite to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The profound impression made upon me by that 
momentous day must have been strongly reflected 
in the telegram I sent to Vienna, as it was well 
received by many people who had hitherto looked 
upon the heretic with horror. But I must indeed 
have been thoughtless and indifferent had I not felt 
deeply moved at the place whence Christianity and 
the events it produced took their origin. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace Biblical 
events on the spot. It could not be otherwise than 
that the certainty of tradition should have been lost 
after the frequent sieges and destruction of the town. 
But the locality of Gethsemane and of the Mount of 
Olives is undisputed, and I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at not being quartered with the Emperor’s 
military suite in the very comfortable house of the 
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Austrian Pilgrims, but in a far less comfortable inn 
standing on an eminence exactly opposite the Mount 
of Olives. 

We found in Jerusalem an excellent guide in the 
Imperial Consul, Count Caboga, who had studied the 
Jerusalem of the past and of the present with great 
zeal. I have a most agreeable recollection of him, 
and it was my intention to give him a post in my 
immediate entourage, as 1 saw that he possessed 
remarkable talents. Had I remained much longer in 
office, Count Caboga would have had brilliant 
opportunities of justifying my high opinion of him. 
He accompanied me on my excursion to Bethlehem, to 
which plant! 1 went by a perfectly new road on which 
no carriage had yet passed, and it turned out that 
I was the first person to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem since King Solomon. The 
inhabitants of Bethlehem are of a different and far 
handsomer type than those of Jerusalem, so that 
there was naturally but little traflie between the two 
towns. 

I will not leave the Holy City without recording 
a circumstance by which 1 was deeply impressed. 
The Greek-Armenian Church contains treasures in 
money and jewels to the value of 30,000,000 francs; 
and this vast property has never been touched by the 
Mussulman Government, though one cannot say that 
it did not want money. Would a Christian Govern¬ 
ment have acted with equal probity ? I doubt it. 

On leaving Jerusalem I rode on a real horse of the 
desert, which I bought for the moderate sum of twenty 
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Napoleons, and which I had in my stables long after 
1870. Ho was rather old, and as my coronation horse 
was almost past service, I provided for his old age by 
giving him to one of the Imperial stables. 

While on our arrival at Jaffa we had been favoured 
by the most beautiful weather, on our return the 
sea was rough and the weather stormy. I arrived 
with the Ministers Andrassy and Plener long before 
the Emperor, and we were repeatedly warned of the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of embarking. An 
old French pilot was particularly emphatic on the 
subject, saying; ‘ II y’aurait de la folic il laisser 
l’Empereur s’embarquer par ee temps.’ When the 
Emperor arrived, escorted by Tegetthoff, his Majesty 
asked the latter whether there was any danger. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Tegetthoff. ‘Then let us 
embark,’ said the Emperor. 1 and others who were 
present afterwards remarked that TegetthofFs death 
was perhaps a fortunate event for his happiness and 
his fame, as with his reckless audacity he could not 
always have achieved victories such as that at Lissa. 

The Emperor, in order to proceed to his ship, the 
‘ Grcif,’ entered the boat with Tegetthoff, Prince 
Holienlohe, and Count llellegarde, and we watched 
them with much anxiety. We suddenly saw the 
boat rise on a wave and then disappear. I can still 
hear the words of the old pilot ringing in my ears: 

‘ II est perdu ! ’ 

Fortunately our alarm only lasted for a moment. 
We saw the boat rise again, and the firing of the guns 
told us of the Emperor’s safe arrival. The boat 
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returned, but the sailors declared that not for any 
money would they start again. Thus we could do 
nothing but wait and pass the night in a monastery. 
Early in the morning it was announced that the sea 
was calm, and we hastened to the boat. The sea was 
still very rough, and I cannot say that we wore in a 
cheerful mood. 

Next day we overtook the Emperor at Port Said, 
where we also found the Empress Eugenie, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands. At the ceremony of inauguration, on which 
occasion wo had an eloquent speech from the Abbe 
Bauer, the Emperor escorted the Empress Eugenie. 

The most brilliant part of the passage through 
the canal was the day’s stay at Ismailia. It was in¬ 
teresting to see this town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants which had sprung up in a few years, and 
still more so the basin, which contained forty vessels, 
many of them men-of-war, and which ten years before 
was only an insignificant lake. During the day our 
only entertainment was the ‘ Fantasia,’ a sort of 
Oriental tournament, but at night there was a brilliant 
ball, of which l remember some of the incidents. We 
were staying on board our ship, and were to be 
fetched in carriages. The latter, however, either did 
not appear at all or were very late, and so we were 
compelled to go to the ball on foot. This was difficult, 
as Ismailia had at that time no pavement, so that we 
had to wade through deep sand. I perceived a little 
black doukey r , and without a moment’s hesitation I 
jumped on its back. In this way I passed through 
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the brilliantly-lighted streets dressed for the ball, and 
wearing all ray decorations ; and the Empress Eugdnie 
was much amused when I told her that 1 had come to 
the ball on a donkey. The fete was very brilliant, 
and numerously attended, not only by guests of high 
rank, but by many of more doubtful position ; but 
this was unavoidable. At supper we found a menu 
with no less than twenty-four courses, which gave us 
the prospect of a rather uuwclcome prolongation of 
the ball. We were, however, soon pacified, as after 
the fourth course the supper was at an end. This 
reminded me of home; the proceeding was only too 
similar to the introduction in Parliament of numerous 
bills which are never passed. 

As we approached the last portion of the Suez 
Canal, we had a magnificent view of the desert near 
Mount Sinai. 1 have mentioned above our misfortune 
on the Canal. How it happened that we were obliged 
to see more than thirty ships pass by us, 1 do not 
know'; however, it is a fact that although wo were 
among the first to enter the canal, wo were the last 
to reach Suez. At Suez we went through some 
exciting scenes. Here too we had to disembark in 
boats, and our Vice-Consul at Suez fell into the 
water. Fortunately he w r as a good swimmer, so that 
neither he nor ourselves felt any worse effects from 
the accident than fright. I must record in Count 
Andrassy’s praise that hearing of the accident, he 
took off his coat to swim to the rescue of the Vice- 
Consul. ‘ He is a good fellow,’ I said to those who 
tried to prejudice mo against him. 
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It was at Ismailia that I first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lesseps, whom I saw ten years later very often 
in Paris. Though sixty years of ago, lie had just 
married a young lady of sixteen, and the marriage 
turned out a very happy one. He told me that 
twenty thousand Dalmatians had been employed on 
the Canal, anti that they were the best of all the 
workmen there. This testimony was of value, con¬ 
sidering the frequently unfavourable judgment that 
is passed on the inhabitants of our Southern 
Provinces. I have often admired Lesseps’ amazing 
energy; but he was quite wrong in 1882, and he is 
responsible for much of the mistaken policy of France 
in Egypt. On returning to Paris early in that year, 
he spoke enthusiastically of Arabi, whom he had 
known in former days, and who would, he believed, 
prove himself a true regenerator,—‘l’etoile qui se 
love sur la mer Rouge,’ as Arabi modestly said of 
himself. Not knowing Arabi, I could not contradict 
Lesseps’ opinion of him; but I was able to deny that it 
was a ' mouvement national ’ that was being set on 
foot; as 1 knew Egypt well enough to see that it 
possesses neither a nation nor a national movement, 
which must always be an intellectual one to bo of 
auy use. As 1 could see from my interviews with 
Freycinet, Lesseps was very successful in inculcating 
his idea of a ‘ mouvement national dont il ne fa.llu.it 
pas se rnelcr et en presence duquol la moilleure 
politique ctait eelle de 1’abstention.’ Events have 
proved that he was wrong, and that the movement 
was merely a military revolt which Arabi turned 
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to his own advantage. Garabetta would have under¬ 
stood the true state of affairs, and had he lived, he 
would have sent 30,000 men to Egypt in the month 
of February before the great heat had set in, and 
before Arabi had risen to importance. These troops 
would easily have done what England subsequently 
did ; or, which is more probable, England would have 
joined them. That Franco bears Lesscps no grudge 
for his error does not refute what I have said; it only 
proves the universal esteem in which that remarkable 
man is held, and which he so fully deserves.* 

* One clay T called upon M. tie Lesyops in l*arw, ami the concierge told me lie did 
not know whether lie was at home, and wnt hia wife to inquire. While 1 whh await¬ 
ing her return, the concierge said : ‘All, nion.sicur ! quel hoininc quo AI. de LesHcps ! 
Nous uuroiiM bicu du rnul ii le reinplacer.* 



CHAPTER XXI 
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CONCLUSION or Til K [MI’ElilVI. JOUHNfSV TO TI 1 K BAST.—CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, FLOUKNCH, TRIESTE 

After all the dangers of our maritime expedition, 
it was a great joy to be rapidly carried along in a 
train, and this feeling was further enhanced by ex¬ 
cellent buffets at the various stations. Our comfort 
in Egypt was carefully attended to, and measures had 
generally been talc on that the multitude of strangers 
who came to witness the opening of the Canal should 
have no cause for complaint. But it would have been 
unwise to think of the National Debt. 

I was quartered in most elegant apartments in the 
magnificent Gesire Palace, and the Viceroy came 
himself to see that I was in want of nothing. Ismail 
Pasha, who had done me the honour of being my 
guest at Vienna, is far more of a Parisian than an 
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African, and his manners are most agreeable. I 
seized the opportunity of urging the just claims of an 
eminent Austrian physician, Dr Lauter. Other ap¬ 
plications for my intervention I found myself unable 
to satisfy. At that time many complaints were made 
that various Austrian subjects had not received their 
due, and the Consul-General, Baron Schreiner, con¬ 
sequently found himself exposed to many misrepre¬ 
sentations. A fter my return, I entrusted the affair 
to a committee with legal advisers, and the result was 
so unfavourable to those who complained, that I took 
care that the Egyptian Government should not hear 
anything more of it. Prokesch went too far in his 
Eastern mania, taking it for granted in every case 
that the Turks were honest; but it often happens in 
the East that the bad quality of the wares puts the 
importer in the wrong ; and in this respect our Consuls 
have often been very unjustly reproached for not 
having been successful in their efforts on behalf of 
Austrian subjects. 

The scenery of Cairo made a far deeper impression 
upon me than that of Constantinople, and this may be 
explained by the fact that it is unique. Constantinople 
can be compared to Naples or to Lisbon ; but the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is without a parallel in 
the world. On the one side one sees the old town of 
the Caliphs, with its monumental tombs, on the other 
the broad waters of the Nile and the desert with its 
six pyramids rising on the horizon. I was greatly 
struck on visiting the citadel with the service in the 
Mosque. Hymns are sung incessantly at the tomb of 
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Mehemet Ali, and those hymns are exquisitely 
beautiful. I must say that the Mahommedan religion 
had a most imposing effect upon me, so far at least as 
its external forms arc concerned. The fountain 
playing before the Mosques gives a poetic impression, 
and still more so the prayer of the worshippers 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca: but what 
most pleased me was the absence of all pictures, 
figures, and ornaments. I once heard a Mussulman 
say: ‘ II y plus de paganisme dans votre culte quo 
dans le notre,’ and F do not think that lie was quite 
in the wrong. 

The climax of our unfortunately far too short stay 
in Egypt was our ride to the Pyramids. Earl}' in the 
morning we went by steamer to Memphis, or rather 
to the spot where the ancient Memphis stood. 
Breakfast was to have been taken there; but, owing 
to some mistake, our refreshments followed instead of 
preceding us, and were not to bo found on our arrival at 
Memphis. The Emperor, who does not like to waste 
time, and cares little for eating and drinking, deter- 
mined not to wait, and we were nearly starved, as 
during the whole of our ride through the desert till 
night we had nothing to eat but some eggs boiled in 
the hot sand. But I did not find the ride fatiguing, 
as I joined those who preferred donkeys to horses, 
and the former animal moves by assiduous and yet 
gentle steps which make one feel as if one were in an 
arm-chair rolling on wheels. A hyena was captured 
during this journey. Professor Brugsch Pasha ac¬ 
companied the Emperor during the whole ride. 
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I greatly regret that 1 did not take part in the 
ascent of the pyramid of Gliizeh. I was dissuaded 
from doing so, and the ascent cannot be very agreeable, 
as the traveller is thrown like a trunk from one group 
of Arabs to another, and they worry him with 
insatiate demands for baksheesh. I accordingly did 
not feel much inclined to make a closer acquaintance 
with the forty centuries. In a former chapter I 
expressed regret at the unpoetical railways which 
have deprived us of the real Rigi and the real 
Vesuvius. I had the same feeling at the end of this 
excursion to the Pyramids. There is indeed as yet no 
railway to them, but there is a most comfortable road, 
by which we returned to Cairo, and a very modern 
and very prosaic hotel where we enjoyed among other 
comforts some of .Droher’s excellent beer. At six 
o’clock we were in the train, and .1 slept all the 
better on the following night on board the steamer 
‘ Pluto.’ I had to leave before the Emperor, who did 
not start with his suite until tile next day. The 
reason was this : On the occasion of this journey, the 
Emperor was to have his first meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Erindisi. The King, however, 
became dangerously ill, and he had to send his 
excuses to the Emperor by a telegram addressed 
to Alexandria. The telegram I sent in reply 
would, if I could publish it, show the falsity of 
the assertion so often made in the newspapers, 
and unfortunately also in the Delegations, that, 
Austria’s friendly relations with Italy did not begin 
until after my resignation. The Emperor’s reply 
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shows that it was not he, but the King, who gave up 
the meeting, although he was convalesceut when I 
saw him in Florence shortly afterwards. It will he 
easily understood that the Emperor could not at that 
time take the initiative of a visit to Florence. But 
his Majesty instructed me to proceed home via 
Florence, and again to express his regret to the King 
that the interview had not taken place. I have 
already mentioned in a former passage how strenu¬ 
ously and successfully I endeavoured to make our 
relations with Italy assume a friendly aspect. After 
my resignation the Emperor gave a great, and to 
my mind an excessive, proof of self-abnegation by 
returning at Venice the King’s visit to Vienna. 
Suppose llenri V had become King of France in 
1873, as he might if lie had chosen, and had paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg! 
The Emperor was indeed not the defeated party at 
Venice, hut that did not lessen the significance of his 
appearance on territory of which he had been deprived. 
The injury done to certain estimable feelings is not 
compensated by the momentary satisfaction of other 
feelings. 

On the evening of our arrival at Alexandria, the 
Austrian colony gave a very brilliant ball, at which 
1 was present. Nubar Pasha, who has deserved well 
of Eg} r pt, but who is now condemned, as Lesscps 
informed me, by the National Party, accompanied me 
to my steamer. I saw him again in London and in 
Paris. 

The passage_to Brindisi, during which I was accom- 
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panied by Sektionsclief von Hofinanu, Sektionsrath 
von Tcsclienberg, and Hofkonzipist von Vraniczani, 
was a very calm one, and I was fortunately spared 
another period of sea-sickness. This journey made up 
for all the hardships I had undergone. After 
wandering about among flowers and in summer 
clothing at Alexandria, I found the Appenines 
covered with snow, and abominable weather at 
Florence. Here 1 had an audience of the King of 
Italy. Owing to the marriage of Princess filise with 
the Duke of Genoa in 1850, when I was Saxon 
Minister, and her subsequent morganatic marriage, I 
had entered into indirect communication with the 
Court of Turin. 

The King sent me an aide-de-camp immediately on 
my arrival. The audience was fixed for the afternoon, 
and I was requested to come in my overcoat. I 
took the liberty, however, of appearing in a court 
suit and a white tie. Although I had been asked to 
appear in an overcoat, the guards and officials were in 
uniform. 

The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat under 
his arm. Ills erect military attitude gave him an 
imposing appearance, and his manner was very 
dignified, though his language was occasionally coarse.* 
The following words which he said to me give another 
proof that the good understanding with Ttaly was 
not delayed until after my resignation : ‘ Apres ce que 

* Thus he said, Rpeaking of his illness : ‘J*ai pense que. je crevcrais, ot cela me 
faisait pluisir.’ Ho could not, however, have been in earnest; as 1 heard that even 
in the worst moments of his illness lie was able to continue the correspondcnco lie 
was then currying on with l*opc l*ius IX. 
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X Empereur a fait, il pout disposer do ma personne, 
, de ma vie. Jc lui donne cinq cent mille hommes le 
jour oh il les voudra.’ There was, I think, less cause 
to doubt the sincerity of his words, than the existence 
of those five hundred thousand men. He also said, 
with a dash of that Italian bombast which was 
characteristic of him : ‘ La nation ecoutc quand je 
parle,’ which reminded me of Andrew Doria’s saying 
that the sea listened when he spoke. In both cases 
the exaggeration had some foundation in truth. 

I had on this occasion another audience which 
might have produced decisive results. The Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, who usually resided at Turin, was 
then at Florence, and of course I paid her a visit. 
She is a princess of great accomplishments and quick 
intelligence. The candidature of her son, Prince 
Tomaso, who was then a minor, for the Spanish 
throne, was the subject of our conversation. Nobody 
dreamed in those (Lays of a Bourbon Restoration in 
Spain. But the Duchess of Genoa was strongly 
against her son’s candidature. She feared he might 

.O O 

share the fate of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; 
I was of opinion, however, that there was not the 
remotest analogy between the two eases. In Spain 
the candidate for the throne would not receive the 
damaging support of a foreign patron, as was the 
case in Mexico; and I ventured to add, knowing 
the Duchess’s personal views, that scruples of 
legitimacy would not be of decisive weight with an 
Italian Prince and the King of Italy. I took the 
liberty of pointing out in particular that the election 

VOT,. II L 
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of a foreign Prince to a vacant throne would have; 
the best chance of success if the Prince were a 
minor, as in that event all responsibility, and therefore 
all discontent, would be kept aloof from him, and 
would fall on the Regency, so that he would have 
plenty of time to gain the sympathies of his subjects. 
As an instance of this I mentioned King Otto of 
Greece, who had indeed to abdicate, but not until 
after he bad reigned for over thirty years. Had my 
advice been followed, the following year would not 
have seen a Hohenzollern candidature nor a Franco- 
German War. 

In Trieste, where I reported to the Emperor the 
result of my Florentine mission, I learned some news 
which greatly shocked me, but which soon proved not to 
be so bad as I at first feared. My son, during the year 
in which he served as a volunteer in the Army, was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which kept him for weeks 
lying between life and death. His life was saved only 
by the admirable skill of Dr Standhardtnor and the 
devoted nursing of his mother. The news of his 
illness had been kept secret from me, which was a 
great mercy, as if I had heard it in Palestine or 
Egypt, I could not have returned, and would have 
suffered extreme anxiety. I fortunately received at 
Trieste a letter from the doctor which set my mind 
quite at case. 

1 n Trieste I saw Count Taaffe; his reports and 
those of the Governor General Moring as to the state 
of things in Vienna were anything but favourable. 



CHAPTER XXI f 

1869 

TIIK nm;lNXIN(i OK i'ltOULtLK.S.—TJ1K CIS-I.KITIIAN MIXIHTKKIAL CltlKIS. 

Soon after tho Emperor’s return from his Eastern 
journey, a crisis in the eis-Leithan Ministry, which 
had Ion" been latent, burst forth with "real 
violence. 

Many erroneous notions have been circulated with 
regard to this crisis, its origin, and its development. 
As I said in a former passage, Taalfe and Potoehi, 
as well as myself, were thoroughly honest and sincere 
in desiring the efficiency and permanence of the 
‘ Biirgerministorium,’ and we never dreamed of 
carrying on secret intrigues to bring about its 
collapse. 

The chief cause of dissension was not to be found in 
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the hostility of the two aristocratic Ministers towards 
their Bourgeois colleagues, but in the want of unity ? 
of the latter among themselves, as illustrated by the 
celebrated saying of Berger when someone complained > 
that the Ministers did not sufficiently support each ’ 
other: ‘ Wie sollen wir denu fiir einander einstehen, 

wenn wir einander niclit ausstelien kbnnen ? ’ (How 
can we support each other, if we cannot bear each 
other?) There may not have been any discord 
between Herbst, Hasncr, Brest! and Picner; and Giskra 
stood by them, though not quite the man to suit 
them. Berger, however, soon assumed an indepen¬ 
dent tone which produced a coolness in their personal 
relations. I shall never forget a most painful scene 
that took place in my room. Giskra was talking to 
me, when Berger entered, and on Giskra advancing to 
shake hands with him, Berger put his hand in his pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was not to be wondered 
at that the Ministers willingly listened to mischief- 
makers, who are more numerous in Vienna than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Berger had the fault of not 
being able to control his caustic temper. When there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet, be used to make 
critical remarks, not very flattering to his colleagues, 
on strips of paper, which he passed to Count Taaffe, 
who read them with a smile, and then tore them 
up and threw them under the table. I happen to ' 
know that one of the Ministers often remained in 
the room after the others had left, and carefully 
collected all the strips on which these remarks were 
written. ' . 
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The name of Berger is associated in my mind 
with a series of mishaps. 

Soon after the formation of the Auersperg 
Ministry, it was arranged that Berger should con¬ 
fer with me every morning. The object of these 
conferences was to discuss the more important state¬ 
ments of the newspapers of the day, and to consult 
as to the articles to be published in the ‘inspired’ 
joul-nals. It was a great pleasure to me on these 
occasions to perceive the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind, while on the other hand, my experiences of all 
phases of public life, extending over many years, could 
not fail to be welcome to him. 

I need hardly contradict the statement that I 
took the opportunity afforded me by these conferences 
of alienating Burger from his colleagues. He agreed 
with my view of the Bohemian question, and with 
my conviction of the necessity of timely and moderate 
concessions ; but this conviction was spontaneous in 
him, and not the result of any persuasion 011 my part. 
Even on other subjects we always agreed. Unfortun¬ 
ately he became stone deaf, so that it was only possible 
to communicate with him by writing. This happened 
soon after his resignation in 1870. 

Had Berger’s health not broken down, he would 
have become the man of the situation, not at the time 
of the crisis itself, but on the resignation of the 
Hasner Ministry. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry was effected 
with much difficulty. Hasner became Minister- 
President, and gave up the Ministry of Public 
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Instruction to Herr von Stremayr ; Dr Banhans 
replaced Potocki as Minister of Agriculture; and 
General Baron Wagner took the place of Taaffe as 
Minister of National Defence. 

My relations towards the modified Ministry, which 
only lasted a few months, were not unfriendly on the 
whole. As a proof that I undertook nothing against 
the Ministry, hut was always ready to help it, I may 
state that on being asked for my opinion, I urged the 
Emperor to sanction the new electoral law. The 
existing law, according to which direct election* had 
to take place whenever any Diet refused to send 
members to the Reichsrath, was completed by the 
enactment that direct elections should also take 
place when Members of the Diet who had already 
entered the Reichsrath gave up their scats in it. T 
have never been able to understand why the Hasner 
Ministry did not make use of this expedient at the 
right time. The members for Galicia, Bukovina, 
and the Slovene districts, left the Reichsrath with¬ 
out my knowledge or participation. Grocliolski, the 
leader of the Poles, came to me and said : ‘ I hear that 
your Excellency regrets our exit.’ ‘ I do,’ T replied ; 
‘not only for myself, but still more for you. The 
Ministry need only apply the newly-sanctioned 
electoral law.’ Instead of doing this, the Ministry 
hit upon the inexplicable idea, which I opposed, of 
only dissolving the Galician Diet. Hasner went with 
this proposal to Buda, whither I too was summoned. 

* i.c., elections of members of the Reichsrath by the constituencies, instead of 
in the usual manner by the Diots. 
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. A very important opinion, that of Count Andrassy, 
was expressed at Buda against the dissolution of the 
Galician Diet. The Emperor rejected the proposal, 
and Hasner sent in his resignation and that of all the 
other Ministers. 
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1870 

THE POTOOKI MINISTRY.-TIIE FIRST IIAKJIINCI4RS OF A STORM IN 

THE WEST. 

I spoke in the last chapter of my misadventure with 
Berger; I come now to another unfortunate experi¬ 
ence with Potocki. In the former case the man of 
the situation suddenly became incapable of work; in 
the latter, the individual who I thought was the man 
of the situation, proved not to be so. 

When I came to Vienna, Count Alfred Potocki 
was not a new acquaintance. Twenty years previously 
we were both in London, I as Resident Minister of 
Saxony, he as Attaclid to his brother-in-law, Count 
Maurice Dietriehstein. I was struck by his distin¬ 
guished manners and by his liberal views, which were' 
broader than those generally held by men of his rank, , 
and I cannot better describe the impression which he 
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made upon me than by saying that he was an Austrian 
,' Whig. Such a man, possessing a Jargo fortune and 
vast estates, seemed to me just the person I wanted. 
He was connected with aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
circles, and yet he was neither reactionary nor bigoted. 
My interviews with him led me to believe that he 
possessed firmness and perseverance, but I was 
cruelly deceived in this belief. 

I do not mean to reproach Count Potocki, as he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and only decided on 
assuming the Presidency of the Ministry because his 
patriotism was appealed to; but I cannot conceal facts 
which had serious consequences. 

My first disenchantment arose during the forma¬ 
tion of the Cabinet. Those who were applied to were 
not at first disinclined to enter the Ministry, and even 
Dr Kcchbaucr, when I fell ill some months later at 
Grata, told me that he regretted his refusal. But they 
were discouraged by Potocki. This phenomenon of a 
Minister who, in forming a Cabinet, prevents the 
nominees from taking office, can only be explained by 
an estimable, but reprehensible, because mistaken, 
conscientiousness. I was a witness of the abortive 
negotiation with the most important of the nominees, 
the Governor of Northern Austria, Count Hohenwart, 
who was then very different from what he became in 
1871. He was known as one of the best of the higher 
officials of the Administration, and Giskra himself 
gave him the character of an excellent man of business, 
thoroughly to be relied upon. The Ministry would 
have gained much by his support, as he afterwards 
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proved a skilful debater in Parliament. He declared 
his readiness to take office, but to my surprise Count- 
Potocki prevented his appointment. During their 
conversation they discussed the question of direct 
elections from a purely academical point of view, and 
'Count Hohenwart opposed the system of direct 
election on the ground that it was an infringement of 
the rights of the Diet—an opinion which Herbst 
himself had once defended. Although the introduc¬ 
tion of direct elections was not looked upon by Count 
Potocki or by myself as a noli me tanr/ere, and there 
was no present idea of bringing in such a measure. 
Count Potocki thought it necessary to point out to 
Count Hohenwart that he had expressed an opinion 
on this question with which he did not agree, and 
there the negotiation ended. 

What especially dissatisfied me in Count Potocki 
was that he made an unnecessary display of his want 
of confidence in himself. Almost every Council of 
Ministers held in the presence of the Emperor, was 
opened by Count Potocki with the words : ‘ It must 
be owned that the state of affairs is very serious.’ 

‘ How can the Emperor have confidence in us,’ I 
asked him, 1 if he hears of nothing but of a serious 
state of affairs ? ’ 

Hail Count Potocki assumed a more decided 
attitude, he would certainly have been requested to 
remain in office, and he might easily have constructed 
an efficient Ministry had he retained the direction of 
affairs after the resignation of Taaffe, Widmann and 
Petrino. He would have found more than one 
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member of the Constitutional Party ready to serve 
under him. 

The Emperor had to give him up because he gave 
, himself up. During that year, his Majesty clearly 
proved that he intended to support me as his Premier. 
The honorary post of Chancellor of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which had first been held by Prince Kaunitz 
and afterwards by Prince Metternieh until his death, 
had been vacant for several years since the dcatli of 
Field-Marshal Count Wratislaw. At the moment 
when I saw myself attacked on every side, the 
Emperor appointed me to this post—a magnanimous 
decision, calculated to sustain my courage in those 
days of countless trials and difficulties. 

Soon after events occurred which tested my 
courage more than ever. The unexpected conflict 
between France and Germany broke out. I say, 

‘ unexpected,’ because I would rather be reproached, 
although unjustly, for not Laving foreseen the Franco- 
German War, than give grounds for the insinuation 
that has been made that I brought about the fall of 
the Hasner Ministry in view of the war. 

Before going into details of the history of that 
epoch so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, 1 
must lay before the reader an extract from a despatch 
which I wrote on the subject on the 28th of April, 
1874. This despatch was placed at my disposal in 
1880 by Baron Haymerle. I then found under the 
closing sentence the following words in the Emperor’s 
handwriting : ‘ 1st wahr ’ (True). 
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To Count Andbassy, Vienna. 

Lon won, April 28, 1874.' .. 

* ii * * * * * 

In the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
there must be a despatch to Prince Metternich, dating 
from the period of the Luxemburg difficulty in the 
spring of 1867, in which an answer is given to a 
despatch communicated to the Due de Gramont. 
The latter proposed to us an alliance with the offer of 
territorial annexations in South Germany or Silesia. 
I replied by pointing out that the Emperor, having 
ten millions of German subjects, could not make an 
alliance for the purpose of diminishing German 
territory. I cannot recollect whether I repeated in 
this despatch the idea which I have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed to the Due de Gramont, and to which he 
alludes in his answer of January 1873, but I remember 
the idea itself very distinctly. It could not be our 
task ,to attack Germany, any more than it was our 
duty to protect her. The field of action to which our 
interests pointed, and where all the races in the empire 
could fight without aversion, was the East. An 
understanding with Russia had been attempted in 
1867 by a revision of the Treaty of Paris ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the French Cabinet not having appreciated 
it, it fell through, and the Panslavist movement which 
was then going on made Russia daily more unfriendly 
to Austria. The situation had become such that we 
looked upon Russia in the East as our adversary, and 
we were consequently obliged to strive to go hand in 
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band with France if she opposed Prussia in that 
..quarter. Owing to the passive attitude of England, 
this might in certain circumstances have led to a 
conflict of Austria and France with Russia; and if 
Prussia had happened to side with Russia, wo would 
have been able to take part in a war of France against 
Germany without any internal. difficulties. The 
Emperor Napoleon was never able to understand this, 
and he always entertained the incredible delusion that 
he could sever Russia from Prussia. This fatal idea 
can be traced in the correspondence of Prince Metter- 
nieh up to July 1870. 

******* 

It was during my stay at Gastein iu July 18G8 
that I received from Prince Metternich some very 
obscure hints as to proposals from the Emperor 
Napoleon. As our Ambassador was about to go on 
leave to Johannisberg, I induced him to give mo a 
rendezvous at Salzburg, where ho fully developed to 
me the Emperor’s idea, which was that we should 
join in sending a sort of interpellation to Prussia on 
her attempts to encroach on the line of the Main. 
(This is perhaps the origin of the constantly recurring 
assertion that it was intended to send Prussia an 
ultimatum in 1870 relative to the maintenance of 
the Peace of Prague). I did not find it difficult to 
prove, in a memorandum which must be in the 
Archives, that such a proposal would afford the best 
means of raising up a feeling in South Germany in 
favour of encroachments on the line of the Main. 
But I made another proposal to the Emperor 
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Napoleon. 1 suggested that he should issue a mani¬ 
festo in some form or other to the following effect: 
‘ He—the Emperor Napoleon—had sincerely accepted, 
and even participated in, the Peace of Prague, al¬ 
though it was opposed to all traditional French in-, 
terests. He was just giving a new and improved 
organisation to his army. (We must bear in mind 
that Marshal Niel was still alive). It was obviously 
the interest and the desire of the nations of Europe 
to obtain a reduction of their military burthens. He 
himself would gladly set the example of disarmament, 
as soon as he should be enabled to do so by a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the part of the Prussian 
Government as to the maintenance of the provisions 
of the Peace of Prague.’ With such a manifesto, 
which could easily have been drawn up in the most 
advantageous diplomatic form, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have acquired an excellent position in France as 
well as in Europe, and he would have forced upon the 
Prussian Government the alternative either of giving 
an explanation which it could not and would not give, 
or of facing an agitation against the military Budget. 
No notice was taken of my advice, and the Emperor 
Napoleon thought himself wiser when he said : ‘Avec 
le systeine de la Landwehr, e’etait faire un marclie 
de dupe.’ Soon afterwards the first attempts were 
made towards the ‘ echange d’idees et de memoires ’ 
on a Franco-Austro-1 talian Alliance. These pour¬ 
parlers extended over a year, and found their con¬ 
clusion in the Imperial letters of September 1869. 
In these pourparlers, Rouhor on one side, and I on 
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the other, were the interlocutors ; Prince Mctternich, 
Count Vitzthum, and Count Vimereati wore the 
intermediaries ; while at the Emperor’s express wish, 
the Due de Gramont was kept in ignorance of what 
was going on, and the Marquis Lavalette and the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne were only initiated at 
the last moment. 

The correspondence lies before your Excelleucy, 
and I only make these few remarks to show why and 
how I entered on the above negotiations, and on 
what our attention was most fixed during their progress. 

The pourparlers in question did not originally 
have any prospect of a positive result, as there was 
no tangible object of alliance ; but they were 
negatively of great use. We had to consider a double 
danger when reflecting on the notorious character 
and training of the Emperor Napoleon : his coming 
to an agreement with Prussia at our cost, or his 
suddenly declaring war upon Prussia to our disadvan¬ 
tage. How greatly the former apprehension was 
based on fact, is proved by the negotiations which 
were revealed later on about Belgium ; and the latter 
was realised to the fullest extent by the war of 1*70. 
The first danger was removed by Napoleon’s letter, 
but not the second, which however, would have been 
removed if the proposed agreement to the effect that 
in all questions Austria and France should diplo¬ 
matically act in common had been ratified. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to maintain that in that 
case we should have made the war of 1870 an 
impossibility. 
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There is perhaps no stronger proof that France 
contemplated war even in 1869, than the fact that 
Napoleon himself broke off the negotiations by his 
letter, which left him perfect liberty to declare 
war; while the intended agreement would have : 
restricted him in this respect,although Austria would, 
at the same time have been able to declare herself ’ 
neutral. No other agreement was in truth made 
than the renunciation, contained in the Imperial 
letters, of any negotiations with third parties. A 
draft was at the same time prepared of a declaration 
to be signed by the three sovereigns : they did not 
however, sign it. 

Then came the Hohenzollorn conflict. In vain 
did we, like other Powers, attempt to reconcile Paris, 
Berlin, and Madrid. There are telegrams and de¬ 
spatches to prove how urgently we endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the French Cabinet from Avar. I wrote private 
letters in which I in vain advised France to refrain 
from any steps against Prussia, and only to direct 
her energies against Spain and the Pretender, leaving 
Prussia alone unless she should take the initiative of 
interference; in vain did I urge upon her the advisa¬ 
bility of treating the withdrawal of the Prince’s candi¬ 
dature; as a diplomatic victory. The Due de Gramont 
has not been able to prove, and will never be able to 
prove, that a single word was ever uttered or written 
before the declaration of war to lead France to believe 
that she could rely on the armed support of Austria. . 

When war was once declared, it is true that, 
friendly letters, but no binding promises, were sent to 
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Parian It would have been of no use to France, and 
itmight have been very injurious to us, to discourage 
her. It is easy to contradict this now ; but no one 
could have done so then. It should be remembered 
that the Prussian Government itself was anxious to 
prepare the public mind in the newspapers for the 
possibility of a few defeats at first. We knew that 
the Emperor Napoleon was inclined to make peace as 
soon as possible; and it is certain that this would 
have been effected at our cost, for under the existing 
circumstances the annexation by Prussia of Soutli 
Germany would in itself have constituted a defeat for 
Austria; and what words would have been strong 
enough to blame the Austrian Minister who should 
have failed to foresee this result ? I am not disposed 
to deny that the great rapidity of events, and the 
consequent excitement of the writers of some of the 
letters sent from Vienna to Paris, caused some expres¬ 
sions to be employed that had not been sufficiently 
weighed;* but it is on words only, and noton thoughts 
and actions, that Gramont’s delusion and the attacks 
of the newspapers are based. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Gramont’s whole conduct in this matter was 
based on a delusion, for he can never allege, much less 
prove, the only fact that could excuse him—that he 
was in possession of an alliance before the declaration 
of war; and the conviction, which he says he derived 
from subsequent communications, that he could reckon 

* In this category may be placed the often quoted words : 1 fidMcs h hob engage¬ 
ments,’ by which was meant the promise, contained in the two Imperial letters, of 
not entering into negotiations with a third Tower. 
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on Austria’s armed intervention, only lays him open 
to the further reproach that under such circumstances 
he could not succeed in forming an alliance. Accept 
etc. 

Beust. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


1870-1871 

THE FUANfXKiKKMAN WAR. — THE ATTITUDE OP AUHTUIA-IIUNf!AKY WITH 
EKRAKD TO IT. 

A one-sided and superficial point of view has too 
often boon maintained in newspapers and historical 
works in treating of the aetion of Austria-Hungary 
with regard to the Franco-German War. I will say 
nothing of the attacks made upon myself, except that 
during the year 1871, when the friendly despateli we 
received from Germany received an equally friendly 
answer, and this cordial correspondence was demon¬ 
stratively emphasized by the Imperial meetings at Salz¬ 
burg and Gastein, my enemies were silent, and that they 
only began to attack me when I ceased to be Premier. 
vEven when hostility or prejudice, either against my 
' person or my policy, did not manifest itself, unfavour- 
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able criticisms were almost always connected with 
isolated remarks in the so-called revelations of the 
Due de Gramont. 

But such judgments arc always defective and pre¬ 
cipitate. Every man who rises above mere party, 
feeling will agree with me in maintaining that the 
attitude which a Power assumes towards a war which 
has broken out between two other Powers, and whose 
immediate object does not affect its interests (which 
obviously could not be the case as regards Austria 
when the question at issue was a candidature for the 
Spanish throne) must necessarily be influenced by the 
previous relations which it had maintained with those 
Powers. It cannot be repeated too often that 
between France and ourselves there was no agreement 
hostile to Prussia, and that we never dreamed of 
attacking Prussia. But, on the other hand, I have 
often reminded the reader in the course of this work 
that Prussia had nothing to offer us in Germany, and 
that because of her position towards Russia we had 
nothing to hope from her in the East, while the 
support of France was essential to us in that quarter. 
That Russian aggression was imminent, independently 
of the Nationalist agitations which were going on 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, has been 
proved by events. Prince Gortschakoffj who became 
the deadly enemy of Austria front the time of his 
mission to Vienna, and whose enmity was not 
diminished during my Administration, as I must 
candidly confess, never gave up the hope of gratifying 
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his grudge against Austria. It was a significant cir¬ 
cumstance that he received with the greatest coldness 
the oner made to him from Vienna in 18G7 of revoking 
the limitation imposed upon Russia in the Black Sea. 
He preferred to gain this advantage by lawlessly 
breaking an existing treaty. This was certainly only 
a first step, preliminary to a second in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Under such circumstances Austria could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown coldness to France when the 
Hohcnzollern dispute broke out. Moreover, it was a 
question which party was the aggressor. No one 
thinks so now, but early in 1870 an unprejudiced 
judgment could only have been unfavourable to 
Prussia. 

Could Prussia, could Germany, have any conceiv¬ 
able interest in the occupation of the Spanish Throne 
by a German Prince? In Germany neither material 
advantages nor national aspirations could be con¬ 
cerned in such a question. But in France the case 
was very different. There Spain and the Spanish 
Crown were traditionally a ‘corde sensible.’ After 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, and his words ‘ 11 n’y a plus de Pyrenees,’ 
Napoleon exhausted his army in the Peninsular War, 
and Louis Philippe made the Spanish Marriages. 
In Berlin all this could not have been overlooked ; 
and when conferring with Prim, the Prussian Cabinet 
must have known that only one explanation of its 
interference was possible—either that it was indifferent 
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to the national feeling of France, or that it wished to 
provide for the eventuality of a war with France by 
securing an ally to attack her in the rear. In Either 
case there was provocation ; and Prussia acknowledged 
this view, thougli somewhat tardily, by bringing about 
the renunciation of Prince Leopold. 

France afterwards put herself in the wrong by 
the demand she addressed to King William and by 
the declaration of war. But at first the sympathies of 
Europe were far more with France than with Prussia. 

It is idle to raise a discussion as to which party 
wished for war. The idea was that France wished for 
war without being prepared for it, and that Prussia 
was prepared for war without wishing for it. There 
is no doubt that the preparations of France were 
very defective ; and it was generally believed that 
Napoleon wished to reserve war as his last card. As 
stated in the despatch quoted in the Last chapter, he 
broke off negotiations with us because he was hampered 
by the ‘ action diplomatique commune ; ’ but in 1870 he 
was by no means decided for war, and he would have 
avoided it, could he have allayed the violent but 
deceptive popular clan instead of being carried along 
by it. That Prussia wished to avoid war could only 
have been taken for granted had she from the first 
declared herself against the Hohenzollern candidature. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the attitude of Austria-Hungary towards the Franco- ’ 
Prussian conflict should not have been originally 
hostile to France. 
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In Berlin as well as in Madrid, we made the ut¬ 
most exertions to obtain the withdrawal of the 
JHbhenzollcrn candidature. But if our attitude was 
jfriendly to France, our language was not such as to 
incite her to war. The best proof of this will be 
found in the despatch published in 1873 * on the occa¬ 
sion of my correspondence with the Due de Gramont. 

It was originally intended to include that despatch 
in the Red Book which was laid before the Delega¬ 
tions in 1870, when they met at Pesth. A very 
natural feeling led me to withdraw it at the last 
moment. France, defeated again and again, was 
then making her last efforts to beat back her enemy, 
and was nobly enduring the siege of Paris. The 
publication of the despatch at that moment would 
have been of the greatest value to Austria-Hungary, 
and especially to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but would it have been chivalrous, would it have been 
right, would it even have been compatible with strict 
neutrality, thus to come forward with an accusation 

V • 

against the vanquished, and with a justification for 
the victor ? 

I have indeed paid heavily for that act of 
generosity. If the despatch had appeared in the 
Red Book at the end of 1870, all the French papers, 
with the exception of the Bonapartist press, which 
was then silent, would have reprinted it, and the Due 
de Gramont would not have dared in 1873 to come 
forward as ho did, for that despatch would have been 
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remembered by the French nation. That Prince 
Metternich should have taken no notice of the 
despatch of the 11th of July is clearly proved to 
be impossible by a private letter which I wrote to 
him on the same day, and which I here reproduce 
in its entirety :— 

Au Prince Metternich, A Paris. 

Vienne, le 11 Juillet, 70. 

Mon chkr ami, —En observant cc qui se fait 
autour de Vous je me demande si je suis devenu 
imbecile quo cela me passe. 

Je me fais eependant reffot d’avoir ma teto ii, moi. 
Examinons done les choses dc sang-froid et arretons- 
nous a deux considerations. 

Parlous d’abord de notre co-operation. 

Gramont ayant a cc qu’il parait etudie notre 
dossier secret, parle de certaines stipulations comme 
si dies avaient passu dc letat de projet a l’etat de 
traite. Jl’abord elles sont restees k l’etat de projet; 
et il n’y a pas de notre faute si telle est la situation. 
Mais lors-meme qu’elles auraient force de traitd, 
quelle singuliere application on s’imagine pouvoir en 
faire! On etait convenu—toujours a l’etat dc projet 
—de s’entendre partout et toujours sur une action 
diplomatique commune. Aujourd’hui sans nous con- 
suiter, sans seulement nous prevenir, sans crier gare, 
on va hardiment en avant, pose et resout la question 
de guerre a propos d’une question qui ne nous regarde 
en aucune facon, et presume, comme uric chose qui 
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s’entend, qu’il nous suffit d’en otre inforind pour quo 
nous mettions notre aruidc sur le pied do guerre et 
rdunissions un corps d’armee assez considerable pour 
paralyser l’armde prussionne. 

Et & l’heuro qu’il cst on ne nous a pas seuleiuont 
dit oil et comment 1’armde franyaiso eompte opdrer. 

Ensuite 011 nous parle du bon terrain oil Ton so 
sorait place en abordant la question do guerre dans 
une question qui ne saurait intdresser ni exciter la 
nation allemamlc. 

J’ai dtd le premier a le reconnaitre au debut de la 
discussion. Mais jo vois avee uu profond regret qu’a 
Paris on fait son possible pour changer ce bon terrain 
en un tres-mauvais terrain, et qu’on va tout droit a 
rnettre contro soi I’esprit public en Allomagne aussi 
bien qu’en Espagne. 

J e Vous l’ai ddju dit, il fallait scion moi s’attaquer 
a la camliilature lEohonzollern, mais pas a la Prusse. 
Et si on voulait absolumeut exigor au roi Guillaume 
qu’il renonce a la candidature du Prince Leopold et 
qu’il l’empecbe, il fallait user dc tels precedes qui 
l’eussent mis dans son tort en cas de refus vis-a-vis do 
l’Euroj)e et dc 1’Allemagne en particulier. 

Assurdmont l’AHemagne toute entierc ne com- 
prendra pas qu’elle diit so battre pour la Prusse voulant 
& toute force intronisor un prince en Espagne; mais olio 
ddfendra sesfrontieres si on l’attaquc, et clle comprondra 
tout aussi peu qu’uno puissance dtrangerc soit dans la 
ndcessitd de lui faire la guerre, parcoque le Roi Chef 
de la Confederation du Nord sous le coup de menaces 
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refuse d’y coder, et abandnonc aux Cortds espagnols de 
s’arranger comme elles voudront. 

II est possible que jo me trompc dans mcs appreci¬ 
ations. Pcutetre rdussira-t-on par la pression soutenue 
par lcs autres puissances, je ne demande pas mieux. 
Vous savez que nous aussi nous y apportons notre 
contingent. Mais si on n’y roussit pas, qu’on ne nous 
rendc pas solidaires de toutes lcs mauvaises chances 
que je signale et qu’on fait naltre. Mille amities. 

Beust. 

I shall revert later on to my correspondence with 
the Due de Gramont.* I have introduced the above 
letter here because this was rendered necessary by the 
mention of the despatch of the 11th of July. 

I was induced to use the very decided language 
of that despatch by the importunities of the French 
Charge d’Affaires, who said to me once when annoyed 
by my reticence: * Vous me faites FefFot de gens 
qui perdent leur argent a petit jeu.’ To this I could 
not help answering: 4 Si c’ost notre argent quo nous 

perdons, cost nous seuls que eela regarde.’ But my 
advice to France was not contained in that despatch 
alone. As soon as the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was made known, I sent a detailed 
telegram to Prince Metteruick, in which I strongly 
urged that .franco would act wisely in contenting 
herself with her diplomatic victory, and with making 
effectual use of it. The Due de Gramont, who 


* See Appendix 1>. 
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was in England when I was appointed Am - 
bassador in London in 1871, remembered that 
circumstance very well, and he said that lie fully 
realised the value of my advice, but that the Emperor 
Napoleon was of a different opinion. He (Gramont) 
was against war; hut Marshal Lebneuf flew into a 
violent passion at the council when his colleagues 
dared to doubt of victory. Me even threw his port¬ 
folio on the ground, swearing he would resign if 
war was not declared at once.* 

Gramont was at that time in the best of humours,t 
and lie spontaneously declared that neither he nor 
his country had any reason to find fault with us. 
He quoted what lie said to Napoleon at Metz after 
the first victories of the Crown Prince, when the 
Emperor spoke of the assistance of Austria: ‘ Sire, 
est-ce qu ’011 s’allie a un battu \ ’ These were his own 
words, from which we may draw the conclusion : ‘ qu’on 
ne s’etait pas allie a 1’Autriche avant d’etre battu.’ 

* In his recently published Memoirs, Lord Malmesbury gives an account of an 
interview which ho had after tin; war with Gramont, in which the Duke said that 
Napoleon was ready to accept the renunciation of the Prince of Hohonzollern, but 
that war was advocated by his Ministers -of whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
must have been on such an occasion the chief. It is possible that the vivacity of 
the Due de Gram out’s imagination, of which T have seen many instances, led 
him to give two diltcrcnt accounts of the same occurrence; hut one cannot fail to 
perceive how highly improbable it is that Gramont should voluntarily have declared 
himself responsible for the measure that brought so many disasters on Iiis country. 
I must further remark that I made a note of what Gramont said to me, and that 1 
was much more interested in the matter than Lord Malmesbury. 

t It is strange how things repeat themselves. At the end of the Italian War in 
1800, I went to Vienna, where I met Count Jluol. lie too was in excellent spirits. 
‘What would you have me do? ’ he said, * I was against war, but if all our generals 
Bay that wc are invincible, how can 1 prevent them from saying ho?’ I must do 
Count liuol the justice of admitting that the Italian War would not have taken 
place had hw views been followed; nor was he unfavourable to the Prussian 
Ministry of the new era which succeeded that of Man ton Ifel ; on the contrary, his 
policy towards it was very conciliatory. 
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Prince Napoleon, who never forgave me his 
(h'convcnuc matrimonialc in Dresden, although I was 
perfectly innocent of it, published an article in the 
Revue des Deux Months in 1878, in which he tried to 
prove that I was not an esprit serieux by reminding 
his readers that I jokingly proposed to the French 
Government before the declaration of war to make a 
prisoner of the Prince of Hohenzollern. The following 
are the facts of the ease : 

The Emperor Napoleon had up to the last an 
implicit belief in the help of Kussia, and he also 
indulged in the illusion, of which it was impossible to 
disabuse him, that South Germany would not take 
part in the war. How strenuously I endeavoured to 
cure him of this notion is proved by a report published 
in an English Blue Book, which was sent to his 
Government by Lord Bloomfield, then English Am¬ 
bassador at Vienna. It was at that time that 1 wrote 
these lines to Prince Metternich on a scrap of paper : 

‘Grainont veut-il ma recette ? La voici: ne pas 
s’ attaquor au Koi de Prus.se, traitor la question on 
question ospagnole, et si il Madrid on ne tient pas 
compte des reclamations et envoie la flotille qui doit 
prendre le Prince do Hohenzollern dans un port de 
la mer du Nord, faii'e sortir un escadre de Brest ou de 
Cherbourg pour 1’empoigncr. Si la Prusse se fache 
pour cela, elle aura de la peine a faire marcher le Midi; 
si au contraire vous vous attaquez a elle, le Midi lui 
appartient.’ 

Prince Metternieh showed these lines to the Due 
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de Gramont, who replied : ‘ M. do Beust 111 ’envoic uno 
tjcbne d’opera eomique.’ 

We must bear in mind that these lines were 
neither in a despatch nor a left re diplomatique cou- 
Jidentielle, but merely a note on a loose sheet of 
paper; therefore such expressions as ‘empoigner’ 
must not bo taken literally. But the idea was, as I 
then thought, and still think, perfectly sound. Emile 
Ollivier, to whom I spoke 011 the subject when he paid 
me a visit, was of a different opinion, and maintained 
that my suggestion would have involved Spain in the 
war. But the answer to this is that so decided an 
attitude on the part of Frances, culminating in a naval 
demonstration, would have made it as difficult for 
Spain to reply with a declaration of war, as for 
Prussia to call the German nation to arms because of 
a Franco-Spanish dispute concerning the private 
affairs of a Prince who did not even belong to the 
reigning dynasty. The danger of war would then 
have become so obvious, that it is certain strenu¬ 
ous attempts at mediation would have been made 
in all quarters. 

The historian Henri Martin was fully justified in 
saying at the farewell dinner given to me by the 
Association Lit tv mire fnternatioualc. in 1882: ‘Ayant 
consul to tous les documents rolatifs a I’epoque, jo tiens 
it constater quo, si on 1870 on avait suivi les eonseils 
du Comte de Beust, tous nos desastres nous oussont 
<5te epargnes.’ 

Perhaps we shall never ascertain the real origin 
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of the declaration of war which was so fatal to 
France. The Italian Ambassador in Paris, Chevalier 
Nigra, one of the best authorities on the events of 
those days, told me that he was at St. Cloud on the 
14th of July, and that Napoleon showed him a 
message to be sent on the following day to the 
Corps Legislatif whose tenour was absolutely pacific. 
Yet the following day brought the declaration of 
war. This unexpected turn of affairs is uxplaiued by 
the news of the insult offered to the French Am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedctti, at Ems, by the refusal of 
an audience. But France has always asserted that 
the telegram containing that news was a trap laid by 
Count Bismarck, into which the French were only 
too eager to fall. According to what J heard in 
Paris, which agrees with what the Emperor of 
Germany told me himself at Gastein in 1871, 
Count Benedetti was not insulted; he was at the 
station when the King was leaving, while if he had 
been insulted he would certainly have remained at 
home ; the despatch announcing the alleged insult 
was not sent by him, but from Munich and Stutt¬ 
gart ; and the French Cabinet fell into the wildest 
state of excitement, and allowed others to follow its 
example, without making enquiries of Benedetti as to the 
truth of the rumour. Finally, (this may seem almost 
to transcend all belief, but my investigations place 
the matter beyond a doubt) I was assured that 
the French Cabinet had no secret design, but acted in 
perfect good faith and with unexampled precipitation. 



CHAPTER XXY 

1870 

UIICOLLECTIONS OP 1X70 IN 1K73.—TTllEliS AND CltAMONT. 

Thk reader nuiy remember that as soon as the 
Government of National Defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made a tour in Europe to induce the Govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers to take the part of his 
afflicted country. After having been in Loudon, and 
before proceeding to St Petersburg, he visited Vienna, 
to which city he returned on his way from the 
Russian capital to Florence. 

M. Thiers was not personally unknown to me. J 
had been introduced to him as Secretary of Legation 
to the Saxon Embassy by Count Walevvski in 1839, 
on which occasion, as I vividly remember, I heard 
this witty and acute partisan of political progress 
expressing the most retrograde views on political 
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economy. It is well known that he remained to the 
day of his death an inveterate enemy of Free Trade; 
and Michel Chevalier told me in London that it was 
this hostility to Free Trade that brought about his fall 
on the 24th of May 1873, when the group of Free 
Traders voted in a body against him. In 1839 I heard 
him maintain quite seriously that railways were the 
most useless things in the world. 

Thirty years had elapsed since then, and I 
naturally remembered him better than he did me. 
Our meeting at Vienna, however, resulted in a real 
friendship. I saw him later on when I was staying at 
Paris and Versailles on my way to London, and he 
showed me every possible courtesy. I had the more 
reason to regret his death, as on being removed from 
London to Paris ] would in all probability, if he had 
lived till then, have found him President for the 
second time of the French"liepublic. 

It was very natural that as I was unable in 1870 
to hold out to him any prospect of material assistance, 
1 was all the more desirous of <ji vin<r him a cordial 
reception. He accepted with touching gratitude the 
only assistance which T could offer him, and which I 
honestly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to obtain : 
the collective mediation of the Neutral Powers. On 
one point he agreed with the sovereign to whom he 
was so greatly opposed—that salvation would come 
from Russia. Even on his return frpm St Petersburg 
he was not cured of this idea. He had a most 
flattering reception from the Czar as well as from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, but he was only too quickly 
disenchanted by the publication of the agreement 
concluded a long time previously between Count 
Bismarck and Prince Gortscliakoif on the subject of 
the Treaty of Paris. On his second visit to Vienna, 
he dined with ino, and as we entered into more 
intimate conversation after dinner, I said to him: 
* M. Thiers, vous allez a Florence ; on aura pour vous 
des belles parities, mais rien de plus, je vous en 
previous ; ’ to which Thiers gave the charming answer : 
‘ Oh, je no suis pas gate.’ 

Thiers bore his full share of the ingratitude in¬ 
herent in human nature in general, and in the present 
age in particular. It was he who saved Belfort to 
France, and obtained the early evacuation of French 
territory. Though the country yearned for peace, 
the negotiation of the preliminaries was a difficult and 
painful task. Thiers lias never been sufficiently 
thanked lor having undertaken and completed that 
task .as he did ; and my interviews with Prince 
Bismarck at Gastein in 1871 confirmed me in the 
opinion I long entertained, that it is not saying too 
much to declare that perhaps no one else could have 
succeeded in bringing the German Chancellor to 
reasonable terms in so short a time. ] have often 
heard people say that Thiers deceived the Monarchical 
majority of the Assembly, as it did not place him at 
the head of the State for the purpose of definitively 
installing a Republic; but they forget that it was 
only by promising the maintenance of the Republic 

VOT,. II 
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that Thiers could keep the moderate and prudent 
Republicans from the Commune. Ho remarked to 
me at Vienna: * Personollement j’aimerais mieux la 
Monarchic Anglaise, mais elle est impossible/ His 
saying: ‘ La Republique sera eouservatrice, ou elle 
ue sera pas/ has been only too fully realised. Not so 
his other saying: ‘ La Republique est la forme de 
gouvernement qui nous divise lc moins.’ 

His great misfortune was that he overrated his 
powers, and unwisely showed that he did so. The 
same was the case with Gambetta nine years later. 
He thought himself omnipotent in the Chamber, and 
showed that he thought so by the untimely introduc¬ 
tion of the sc rutin de lisle. I saw Thiers in February 
1873, three months before his fall. ‘ L’Assemblee/ 
lie said ‘ fait quelquefois mine d’etre reealeitrante, mais 
je n’ai qu’a faire ceci, and he raised his finger. Other 
people may have heard this who were more dangerous 
than I. In consequence of his exaggerated notions as 
to the extent of his power, Thiers made a decided 
blunder in not treating the vote of the 24th of May 
iu the manner prescribed by the Constitution, and in 
resigning, with the full conviction that the country could 
not do without him, instead of changing his Ministry. 
MaeMahon made a similar mistake in giving up the 
Presidency before the full term of seven years had 
expired, on the very insufficient ground that the 
Chamber would not adopt his views as to the command 
of the army. Had he remained in power, he might 
have been of the greatest use both to the army and to 
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the country, and might have mitigated many 
difficulties that have been full of peril to his successor. 

It would seem from what Thiers said to me 
in 1.873 that the Due de Gramont’s statements about 
promised Austrian help to France were not prompted 
by a desire of self-justification, but by hints from 
another quarter. Napoleon III died shortly after¬ 
wards at Chiselhurst, of the consequences of a serious 
and dangerous operation. But he only determined on 
undergoing this operation because he would probably 
soon have had to show himself in public on horseback. 
It is certain that a second retour de l' lie d ’Elbe was 
in preparation, and was to take place on the 20th of 
March. Great hopes were then entertained of a 
Napoleonic Restoration, as I saw during my occasional 
visits at Chiselhurst. Several times the Emperor 
Napoleon taxed my diplomatic abilities to the utmost 
with dangerous questions as to the position the Powers 
would assume in the eventuality of a restoration ; and 
more than once I hoard from Bonapartists the great 
argument of the ‘ Gouvernemcnt outilier,’ that is, of 
the government material trained in Imperial traditions 
which was still at the disposal of France. I was 
informed, but I cannot guarantee the truth of this 
information, that Gramont was induced to enter on 
his campaign against me in order to give a ground 
for the use, in any proclamation which the 
Imperialists might issue to the French nation, of 
the word 4 trahi,’ generally employed in French bul¬ 
letins as a justification of defeat. This made such an 
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impression upon me that I suspended my visits to 
Chiselhurst for more than a year, and only 
resumed them when some mutual friends intervened. 
Only a very strong reason could have induced me to 
act as I did, for it was not in my nature to avoid those 
who were deserted by fortune. Moreover, I had 
always preserved a faithful and grateful memory of 
the Empress Eugenie in the days of her splendour 
and power, and I found true pleasure in her conversa¬ 
tion, which showed much knowledge and esprit. It 
-is a great satisfaction to me to be able to express my 
opinion of a lady who has been constantly misrepre¬ 
sented. Those who, like myself, have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how deadly was the ennui of Chisel- 
hurst, could only praise the fortitude with which it 
was borne by one Avho has been repeatedly accused of 
frivolity and love of pleasure, and who Avas still 
remarkably beautiful. She never gave up her mourn¬ 
ing ; and although the members of the highest 
aristocracy would have considered it an honour to 
entertain her at their country houses, she never 
accepted any invitations but those of the Queen to 
Windsor. The future of her son was her constant and 
sole consideration. The Empress Eugenie has been 
accused of having had an important share in the 
war of 1870—whether Avith justice is very doubtful. 
I have been assured, not by her but by others, that 
she never called that war *ma guerre.’ One great 
mistake I fully remember, in which the Empress had 
a share after the war. The advice which I had 
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volunteered in order to facilitate a timely agreemeut 
with Italy on the basis of the evacuation of Rome— 
that nothing should be said about the occupation 
of Rome by the Italians, but that in return for 
the withdrawal of the French troops Italy should 
agree to the occupation of some places in the 
vicinity which were still under the Papal Adminis¬ 
tration—drew down strong expressions of indignation 
from her and others upon ‘ the heretic/ a cry in which 
even Ollivier joined in his book on the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

I became almost indulgent to Gramont when I 
read the statements of other * titnioim,' especially those 
of Count Chaudordy, who acted as delegate of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Tours. Ho says that 
at the Salzburg Interview in 1867 both Emperors 
agreed as to the necessity of war—which statement 
should be compared with my report of that interview.* 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

‘ Ce qui etait certain e’ost qu’elle (l’Autriche) etait 
tellement engagee de notre cote que son Gouverne- 
ruent ne pouvait pas se retourner de longtemps, ct qu’il 
a fallu une lettre directemeut adressee par le nouvel 
Empereur d’Allemagne apres sa consecration, helas! 
ici-mcme, a Versailles, pour facil iter au Gouvernement 
autrichien sa reconciliation avec la Prusse; ct en cela 
Monsieur de Bismarck a etc encore une fois tres-habile, 
car il s'est attache completement de cette f'a^ori 
l’Empire austro-hongrois. On se sentait si bien 

See p. 36. 
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engage vis-a-vis de nous que, pour s’cxcuser, on nous 
disait alors du cAte de l’Autriehe que ces nouvelles 
relations nous aideruieut a obtenir de raeilleures 
conditions quand viendraient les negociations de 
paix,’ 

Then in a parenthesis : ‘ La stenographic est inter- 
rompue par ordre de M. le President.’ 

This interruption is perhaps to be regretted, as it 
would have been amusing to hear the further state¬ 
ments of M. le Comte de Chaudordy. 

The word ‘se retourner’ is very much used in French 
political language, and is applied to a politician who 
leaves one party for another. ‘ Nous lui avons laisse 
toute uue annee pour se retourner,’ said the Due de 
Broglie to me in 1873 after Thiers’ fall. Now, 
according to Count Chaudordy’s opinion, Austria 
found herself in this position, but took a long time in 
going over to the other side. Why '! Because she 
was too much bound to France. A letter addressed 
to the Emperor of Austria by the new Emperor of 
Germany after his ‘consecration’ at Versailles, was, 
says Count Chaudordy, therefore necessary. The 
term ‘ consecration ’ at Versailles can only mean the 
proclamation of the German empire, which took 
place at Versailles on the 18th of January 
1871. Thus up to the second half of January, after 
the battle of Sedan had been fought, and Napoleon 
III made prisoner; after Metz had fallen, and the 
preliminaries of peace were rapidly progressing— 
Austria found herself, without an Austrian soldier 
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having moved an inch, in the position of not being 
able to side with Germany because of her engage¬ 
ments with France ! But the best remains behind, for 
Count Chaudordv must have known, as all the papers 
could have told him, that already in December 1870 
the understanding between Austria and Germany had 
been completed in optimal format, by virtue of the 
despatch sent by Prince Bismarck to Count 
Sclnveinitz at Vienna, and of the corresponding 
despatch addressed by me to Count Wimpffen at 
Berlin. And I need scarcely assure the reader 
that Austria never gave so ridiculous an explana¬ 
tion as that stated by Count Chaudordv, that 
her agreement with Germany would enable her 
to procure more favourable conditions of peace for 
France. 

If, on reading the protocols of that Committee of 
Enquiry, one is amazed at the incredible, frivolity of 
many of the witnesses, one cannot on the other hand 
admire the: questions put by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is unintelligible why Count Darii, for in¬ 
stance, who had been Minister of Foreign A flairs, did not 
ask the Due do Gramont point-blank : ‘ Dites-nous, y 
avait-il, oui ou non, un traite d’allianee avee 1’Autriehe '(' 
It has never happened in history that two Powers 
should join in making war without previously con¬ 
cluding a Treaty and a military agreement; and it 
is scarcely possible to allege a case where, without 
such a previous agreement, one party informs the 
other that it is about to enter on a war, and that it 
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expects the military assistance of the other—especially 
when the war is an aggressive one. 

I am, I repeat it, convinced that Gramont wrote 
in good faith; but I am equally convinced that he 
was not clear as to the difference between our attitude 
before and after the declaration of’war; and how little 
he thought at the time of the alleged views of Prince 
Mettcrnich and Count Vitzthuin, is proved by the 
words 1 have above quoted : ‘ Est ce qu’on s’allie k 
un battu ? ’ 

An important point in the consideration of this 
question is the attitude we assumed towards Paris after 
the declaration of war. When the war was over it 
was easy to say what should have been done; but 
when the war broke out, who could have prophesied 
its issue ? I was doubly conscious of the heavy 
responsibility resting upon me, as I was a foreigner 
summoned to Austria by the Emperor. I cannot 
say how many sleepless nights this cost me. Had I 
been an adventurer, my game would have been easy 
enough. I only had to ask for (500,000,000 francs 
from Paris, which 1 would have obtained without 
difficulty, and then to begin war, first suspending the 
Constitution and the freedom of the press. This 
could easily have been .done, and even Hungary would 
not have been in my way, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. If victorious, I would have been praised to 
the skies; if defeated, I could easily have left the 
country. 1 may say that every step I took was 
carefully weighed, and regulated according to eircurn- 
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stances. The result of my policy for Austria- 
Hungary has been the cordial friendship of Germany, 
and the just and sympathetic appreciation of France. 
Neither the Emperor nor the empire has been injured ; 
the loss has fallen on me alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

1870 

NEUTRALITY AND READINESS FOR WAR.-THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA.— 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

As soon as the declaration of war became known, 
sittings were held of the Cabinet Council, under the 
presidency of the Emperor. On such occasions the 
Council is called the Great Council of the Crown. 
Among those who took part in these sittings were 
the two Minister-Presidents, Count Potocki and 
Count Andrassy. The Archduke Albrecht was also 
at one of the sittings. Besides the declaration of 
neutrality, the placing of the army on a modified 
war-footing was decided upon, at a cost of over 
20,000,000 florins. The expenditure of this sum gave 
rise to many attacks upon me by the Hungarians. 
During the session of the Delegation held at Pesth 
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at the end of 1870, the Conservative Deputy 
Nermeny gave notice in Committee of an interpel¬ 
lation asking on what grounds the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had expended those twenty millions. 
I declared myself ready to answer in the Committee 
where German was spoken, but I at the same time 
requested that the Hungarian Minister-President 
should also be summoned. My opponents were some¬ 
what taken aback when I answered that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, but that the expenditure was resolved upon in a 
general Council of Ministers, in which the Minister- 
Presidents of both portions of the Empire took part. 
Moreover, the decree for a partial mobilisation was 
proposed, not by myself, but by Count Andrassy. 
In 1874, when I was Ambassador in London, the 
Deputy Zsedenyi (whose real name was Pfannen- 
sehuiidt) referred to the grant of the 20,000,000 
florins in a speech strongly condemning my policy, 
and fervently praising that of my successor. Count 
Andrassy politely answered that ho had no desire 
to be praised at tlic expense of his predecessor, whose 
policy he had simply continued. 

I was surprised at Count Andrassy’s proposal, 
but not unpleasantly so, for reasons to be developed 
in the next chapter. Its secret tendency could only 
be directed against Russia ; and possibly eventualities 
of a defensive nature, justifying the motion, were at 
that time not impossible. In those days, immediately 
after the declaration of war, it was considered likely 
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that the French would .advance into German territory; 
and Count Potocki, whoso vast Russian estates made 
him a competent judge of Russian affairs, asserted that 
if the French armies were victorious, Poland would 
certainly rise, and Russia would then be compelled 
to contemplate not only an occupation of the kingdom 
of Poland, hut also of Galicia. The eventuality of a 
war with Russia soon after assumed a definite shape 
when she arbitrarily withdrew from the Treaty of 
Paris. I shall return to this subject in its proper place. 

One of the fables convenues circulated in connec¬ 
tion with the events of the year 1870, is the story 
that Austria was prevented from going to war by 
Russia. Such an intervention never took place, and 
in the Viennese Archives there is not a trace of any 
evidence of Russian threats or warnings. J. will not 
deny that Russia might have declared Avar against 
Austria had the latter taken the field against 
Germany. As Austria did not do so, 1 can fully 
understand Avhy Russia took great credit to herself 
with Germany for this supposed intervention; what 
is less intelligible is that Germany should have believed 
the story. Prince Bismarck certainly knew the real 
state of affairs ; but it was all-important to him at 
that period to be on good terms with Russia, and to 
make his relations Avith her popular in Germany; and 
this may explain the demonstrative manner in which 
the Emperor Alexander and his Government were 
thanked. 

The truth is that Russia found fault with the 
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Austrian preparations, purchases of horses, etc., and 
that the Emperor Alexander, even more than Prince 
Gortschakoff, expressed some annoyance to Count 
Chotek on the subject. Remembering the words I 
have quoted from Count Potocki, I could only see in 
Russia’s objections a further justification of the 
measures that had been taken. Nothing was said by 
Russia, however, of the war preparations being 
directed against Russia or Prussia ; her objections 
were partly founded on the necessity in which Russia 
would be placed of taking costly measures of defence 
against Poland, and partly on the consideration that 
the neutral powers would be far better qualified to 
mediate at the right moment between the belligerents 
if they were not armed. ‘ Le moment viendra,’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Count Chotek, ‘011 la grande 
Europe interviondra sans cocarde.’ I reminded the 
Russian Chancellor of these words two mouths later, 
when T wrote to Count Chotek : ‘ Le moment 
d’intervenir est peut etre venu, et on offet je ne vois 
pas de cocarde, mais je ne vois pas non plus d’Europe.’ 
The expression : ‘ Je ne vois plus d’Europe,’ is also 
to be found in a despatch published in the Red Book 
for 1870, and it had for a time the honour of passing 
into a proverb. I remember later on, when I was 
again Ambassador, somebody said to me during the 
Dulcigno affair: * ‘ Coniine vous avez raison de dire 
que vous ne voyez plus d’Europe!’ To which I re- 

* Another happy boil wot was wade by Oount Kcust on this occasion. Someone 
asked him how matters were progressing in the Dulcigno question. * Dulcigno ! * 
was his reply : * Dolce-gno far iiieute.' 
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plied: * Mais oui, je la vois, mais dans quel deshabilldl' 
The attitude of the neutral Powers during the 
Franco-German War proved that I was right. 
Austria-Hungary was the only Power which sincerely 
and emphatically advocated a collective intervention 
of the Powers for the purpose of a peaceful mediation, 
and she was the only Power that neither sought nor 
obtained any advantage from the war. Italy profited 
by the misfortunes of France, to whom she owed her 
existence, by seizing on Rome; Russia withdrew 
from her obligations under the Treaty of Paris in 
direct violation of the law of nations; England sold 
arms and ammunition to the belligerents. I may 
mention in this place a circumstance which is little 
known. Confidential negotiations were opened for 
the purpose of placing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
whose ancestors had reigned over Lorraine, on the 
throne of Alsace-Lorraine. The proposal was de¬ 
cisively rejected. 

At first certain attempts were made to bring 
about an intervention of the neutral Powers, but 
neither St Petersburg nor Florence had any serious 
intention of interfering, and England was induced to 
be equally passive by a mission from Minghctti to 
Gladstone. The result was the English proposal 
contained in a letter addressed by Lord Granville to 
Count Apponyi on the 17th of August, 1870—the 
so-called ‘ ligue des neutres,’ which merely consisted 
of a declaration on the part of the neutral Powers 
that each intended to maintain its neutrality, and 
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would inform the others should it cease to be neutral. 
Russia and Italy immediately accepted this arrange¬ 
ment, which they themselves had suggested, and then 
nothing remained for us to do but to join them. 

As an explanation of the lukewarm spirit in which 
the question of mediation was treated, it has been 
alleged that the amazing rapidity of the German 
victories virtually decided the war. On this point I 
wrote as follows to Count Chotek :— 

‘Quelque prodigieux qu’aient ete les succes rem- 
portds par les armes de la Prusse et celles dc scs allies, 
il y a toujours unc France vis-a-vis de rAllomagnc. 
Sans doute il est peu probable quo les Frangais 
parviennent a mettre cn eampagne des forces capables 
de tenir teto aux armees allemandes, mais taut quo 
cellcs-ei ne seront pas parvcnues a roduire deux places 
de premier ordre comme Paris et Metz, l’on ne saurait 
dire quo la guerre a cessd. Il reste deux parties 
eontendautes cntre lesquelles I’aetion mediatrice et 
moderatriee de 1’Europc a toute facultc do s’exercer. 

‘ Je maintiens ce quo j’ai dit dans une de mes 
depeclies au Comte Apponyi: cc u’cst jias seulement 
a mitiger les exigences du vainquour quo devraient 
tendre les efforts combines des Puissances; c’est 
encore a adoucir l’amertume des sentiments qui doivent 
aceabler lo vaincu, et a faeiliter a un peuple si cruelle- 
ment eprouve et si delicat sur le point d’houneur les 
resolutions que lui impose la necessite. Je suis con- 
firmd dans cette opinion par ce que m’a ecrit recemment 
le Prince de Metternich, qui pense que les conditions 
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qu’on dictera k la France, si dures qu’elles puissent 
etre, seraient bicn plus facilement consenties si elles 
lui dtaient recommandees par la voix unanime des 
Puissances impartialos quo si ellc avait sirnplement h, 
subir la loi du vainqueur. Un tdldgrame que j’ai regu 
ces jours-ci do Tours vient dgalement a l’appui de cette 
manicrc de.’ 

* Les avantages d’une action collective de l’Europe 
neutre me paraissent done hors de doute, et dussd-je 
prdcher dans le desert, je ne me lasserai pas de les 
faire ressortir.’ 

The German historians who arc so fond of making 
out that Bismarck’s ‘ iron hand ’ prevented European 
intervention, forgot to add that this was after all 
a very easy task. The ‘ iron hand ’ putting down the 
intervention of the neutral Powers, is as much a 
fiction as the arm of Russia deterring Austria from 
going to war. I do not deny that if the Neutral 
Powers had really intended to intervene* effectually,- 
they would have felt the ‘iron hand;’but as events 
turned out, Bismarck had ample time to occupy 
himself with more pressing affairs than the subjection 
of the neutral Powers. The facts above stated show 
why their attitude was so harmless. It would be 
more difficult to say whether their collective inter¬ 
vention would have been successful and advantageous 
to the true interests of Europe. There were moments 
after the battle bf Sedan when the authorities at the 
German head-quarters entertained grave apprehen¬ 
sions, not of the final issue .of the war, but of the 
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farther sacrifices it would entail. Even Prince 
Bismarck himself told me at the time of our interview 
at Gastein that the prolongation of the siege of Paris 
would have been very doubtful had Metz held out 
another fortnight. It cannot be denied that a fairly 
successful intervention of the neutral Powers would 
not only have made the victors more moderate in 
their demands, but would have convinced the 
vanquished of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle, and have placed Europe in a much more 
dignified position after the war was over. The 
overwhelming predominance of a single member of 
the European family of States has never been 
considered a blessing. The genius, wisdom, and 
moderation of the Emperor William and his 
Chancellor avoided the fatal course pursued by 
Napoleon I, and the German empire has hitherto 
justified its claims to be considered an empire of 
peace. But. the future is dark, however reassuring 
may be the guarantees afforded by those who .now 
have the direction of German affairs; and it would 
have been a great security for Germany herself and 
for the peace of Europe, if the neutral Powers had 
bound themselves not only to prevent excessive 
demands on the part of Germany, but also not to 
participate either actively or passively in any RrcneTi 
enterprise of revenge. 

It will not be denied that considerations of 
humanity formed an important clement in this ques¬ 
tion. Had the neutral Po\vers intervened, much 
von. iv* , . o 
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blood would have been saved, and the losses inflicted 
by the war on industry and commerce—from which 
Germany has suffered more than France, notwith¬ 
standing the milliards—would have been considerably 
reduced. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

1870 

OTHER KVBNTd OF THE YEAR 1^70. -DECLARATION* OF THE INFALLI¬ 
BILITY OF THE POPE, AND OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE CONCORDAT. 

In 1870 1 was obliged to give up my annua] visit to 
Gastein. The Emperor thought 1 had better not 
leave Vienna; and the incessant excitement of that 
time might have made the Gastein cure more injuri¬ 
ous to me than its omission. Hut the Emperor did 
me the honour of assigning apartments for my use in 
the ‘ Stockel-JSchlosscrhen,’ situated in the Selionbruim 
Park, where 1 passed my nights. Every morning I 
went up to Vienna, chiefly on horseback. Avoiding 
the noisy ‘ Mariahilfor Vorstadt,’ I proceeded through 
the 4 Schmolz,’ the quiet 4 Joscfstadt,’ and the 
‘Glacis,’ which at that date had not yet been built 
over. It became a tradition to assign the 4 Stoekel- 
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Schlosschen* to my successors, which was much to 
thoir advantage. For mo that Imperial building was 
full of reminiscences. The Saxon Royal Family 
inhabited it in 1866, and it was there that I took my 
leave of the King. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Hanoverian Royal Family. 

I have said that the year 1870 was one of inces¬ 
sant excitement. It was so to me from beginning to 
end. First came the split in the cis-Leitlian 
Ministry, and the battles I consequently had to fight 
in the Reiehsrath ; then the resignation of the Hasncr 
Ministry, and the painful birth and abortive policy of 
the Potooki Ministry ; then the proclamation of 
Papal Infallibility, the invasion of Rome by tho 
Italians, the violation of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, and finally, the Franco-German War. The 
disastrous complications that took place beyond 
our frontiers were not indeed in any way brought 
about by the Imperial Government, and it could 
not therefore feel the weight of any responsibility 
for their origin. But the same could not be said 
of the possible consequences of these events. It 
was almost a miracle that my by no means robust 
constitution bore up for a whole year against daily 
and hourly agitation. 

In former chapters I have entered into details 
on the question of the Concordat and the position 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards tlm (Ecumenical 
Council. Two events happened in this year wliicli 
were intimately connected with each other—the 
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proclamation of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility and 
the declaration by the Cabinet of Vienna of the 
invalidity of the Concordat. Minute and exhaustive 
despatches on both subjects were submitted to the 
Delegations which met at Pesth in 1870. It so 
happened that this session of the Delegations— the 
least quiet session in which ] took part—was held at 
a time when I was still pursued by the very undeserved, 
but no less profound, rancour of the Constitutional 
Party. This produced the curious result that the 
despatches which maintained against the Papal See the 
views and policy of the ‘ Burgerministerium ’ received 
scarcely any mark of approval from those members of 
the Delegations who belonged to the Constitutional 
Party ; nay, even more, that their leader, Dr Herltst, 
became the ally and champion of the ultra-clerical 
Monsignor Greuter. The latter made a passionate 
speech appealing to the discontent of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and gaining their applause, which 
hitherto he had never succeeded in doing. Referring 
to the Red-Rook, he said that he was reminded by it 
of the will of a Swedish ‘ General,’ who remarked to 
his son, ‘ You do not know with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ I replied at once as follows: 

4 The honourable Deputy has expressed his opinion 
with great openness, beginning his speech with a 
saying which is indeed historical, hut, so far as I 
know r , wras uttered bv a Swedish Chaucellor. His 
words were indeed striking: but in Oxensticrna’s 
time people governed much and talked little. 
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Were he alive now, he would perhaps express 
himself in a different manner.’ In spite of the un¬ 
favourable, nay, almost hostile temper of the 
Chamber, this reply was received with much laughter. 
Of course, Monsignor Greuter’s attacks were levelled 
chiefly against my conduct with regard to the Con¬ 
cordat. But it is remarkable that he ended by 
saying that the abolition of the Concordat was not to 
be regretted, and that it was a ‘ felix culpa.’ Perhaps 
his words were not to be taken quite literally; but I 
cannot help mentioning on this occasion that eminent 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church with whom I 
happened to converse on the subject, declared them¬ 
selves opposed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, to 
the conclusion of Concordats. One of these was the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, who was 
shot during the summer as a hostage. As the two 
others are still living, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to give their names. They did not belong to the 
Austrian Episcopate. 

I will now sav a few words as to the (Ecumenical 

V 

Council. 

In a former chapter I have explained the attitude 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards the Council. 
This attitude was taken up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in concurrence with the Ministers of both 
portions of the empire. However much the Govern¬ 
ment may have had cause to look with anxiety to 
the decisions of the Council, it was of opinion that 
any precipitate intervention would be unadvisable, 
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especially as it was expected that there would be a 
strong minority, including eminent members of the 
Austrian as well as of the German Episcopacy, 
which would only lose in public esteem if it 
appeared to be supported by the various Govern¬ 
ments. But our Cabinet did not on this account 
refrain from entering into communication with that 
minority, thus removing every doubt as to its 
eventual attitude towards the decisions of the 
Council, without prejudice to the respect and venera¬ 
tion due to the Holy See. Before the Council began, 
I wrote to the Ambassador, Count Trauttmanusdorff, 
on the 21st of October 1869 as follows: 

‘Touten manifestant unc sympathic bienveillante 
pour faction favorable que lo Concile pout exercer 
afin do fortifier et de ddvelopper les sentiments 
religious ehez les nations catholiques, Votre Excel¬ 
lence no devra laisser s’dlever aueun doute sur la 
forme resolution du Gouvurnement Imperial et Royal 
de maintenir la liguo de demarcation qu’il a trace entre 
les droits do l’Ktat et ceux de I’&glise, et de sc con- 
former invariablement it l’esprit de la legislation 
aetuellcmcnt en vigucur.’ 

Count TrauttmannsdortF had expressed the hope 
‘ that the majority, in order to avoid decisions “ per 
majora,” would proceed with such moderation as 
would allow the minority to agree with them.’ I was 
unable to share this view; and foreseeing that the 
majority would be aggressive, I wrote: ‘Under all 
the circumstances, the praiseworthy attitude of the 
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minority would not be of value unless it not only 
showed the Governments and populations at home 
that it shared their views, but also made up its 
mind to prevent dangerous decisions on the part 
of the Council, and to make some decided manifesta¬ 
tion in case of defeat. Otherwise, the Opposition will 
do but little service to the views it represents, and 
will not attain the object of producing a salutary im¬ 
pression. I cannot sufficiently urge your Excellency 
to lay stress on this last consideration in your con¬ 
versations with the members of the minority.’ What 
eventually happened is well known. A demonstrative 
manifestation would not have been uecessary to pre¬ 
vent decisions unwelcome to the minority; it would 
have been enough for the minority to vote against 
them, as the decision of the majority would not have 
sufficed, But to our deep regret we perceived that 
the leaders of the Opposition, Cardinals Bauscher and 
Schwarzeubcrg, Archbishop flaynaid and Bishop 
Strossmayer, as well as the other members of the 
minority, preferred to abstain from voting, thus en¬ 
abling the decision to be unanimous. We addressed 
our warnings, not only to the minority, but also to 
the lloly See itself, as may be seen from the despatch 
to Count Trauttinaunsdorff of the JLOtli of February 
1870. 

I have a special reason for alluding to those 
proceedings of our Cabinet. Attempts have been 
made to explain the declaration of the invalidity of 
the Concordat, which was the consequence of the 
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proclamation of Papal Infallibility, by momentary 
difficulties and inspirations of internal policy; and it 
was believed that the Potoeki Ministry wished to gain 
popularity by this bold step. The characters of the 
Ministers in question suffice to refute this charge. 
In a former passage I stated how difficult it was for 
Count Potoeki to affix his name to the ecclesiastical 
laws. lie did so with patriotic self-sacrifice, seeing 
that it was imperative; but no one will believe that 
he was capable of adopting, merely from political 
motives, a measure of such vital importance to the 
Church as the abolition of the Concordat. Nor must 
wo forget that the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction, Dr von Stremayr, whose religious views 
were not quite the same as Potocki’s, though he was 
equally conscientious, made the question a subject of 
deep study, and that it was in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations he submitted to the Council of Ministers 
that the Emperor gave his consent to the measure. It 
will be seen that after what had happened, the 
Roman Curia could not have been taken by surprise 
by the declaration of the invalidity of the Concordat 
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CONTINUATION.-TWO UNTOWARD EVENTS.—THE OCCUPATION OF ROHR, 

AND THE VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

If 1 say * untoward events/ I only use this expression 
because both of the measures to which I refer pro¬ 
duced on the whole a by no means agreeable surprise, 
as is usually the ease when arbitrary measures are 
taken, whatever may be the current of public opinion 
at the time. I myself was not surprised by them ; in¬ 
deed I may say that I can claim the merit of having 
foreseen their probability, and of having left nothing 
undone that could have directed what was inevitable 
into more regular and less violent channels. In a 
former chapter I gave details as to what had been 
done in this respect many years previously with regard 
to the Treaty of Paris and the occupation of Rome. 
I will here briefly allude to the policy of Austria on 

this subject. 
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It was easy to foresee that after the Franeo-Gcrman 
War broke out, the safety and independence of the 
Papal Government, which was protected by the 
French garrison, would bo endangered, even if France 
should be victorious. In view of the invasion already 
attempted by Garibaldi at Mentana, which was only 
frustrated by the timely intervention of the French 
troops, it was certain that a similar attempt would be 
repeated with greater energy, and that this would 
necessitate an increase of the French garrison. Of 
course, after the French disasters, things became 
much worse. A timely agreement of France with 
Italy on the one hand, and with Home on the other, 
might have led to a compromise, under which Italy 
might have occupied several places in the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome. Only in this 
way would the Papal troops have been strong enough 
to keep Rome ; and if Italy had been true to her en¬ 
gagements, a basis might have been gained for an 
understanding between Rome and Florence. But iny 
suggestions to this effect were badly received in Paris, 
where people suspected me because I was a Protestant. 
Thus nothing was done beyond an ineffectual renewal 
of the September Convention, after Austria had with¬ 
drawn from the affair in consequence of the attitude 
of the French Government. 

After the occupation of Rome, the Ministry, and 
I in particular, received countless applications from 
Catholic societies, which, as was to be expected, wero 
strongly supported by Monsignor Grcuter. I had 
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a powerful weapon ready against all reproaches ad¬ 
dressed to the Government on account of its passive 
attitude—namely, the precedent of the annexation of 
a large portion of the Papal States in 18G0, against 
which Austria did not protest, although the oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention was far more favourable than 
in 1870. 

My conduct was more appreciated in Rome than 
in Vienna, incredible as this may seem. I said in the 
speech I then made: * In Rome, where a much 
sounder view of politics has always been taken than 
by her would-be defenders in Austria, this idea (the 
partial occupation of Papal territory) was much more 
favourably received than in Vienna, and the Govern¬ 
ment has been more favourably judged, as is proved 

bv all the communications I have received on the 
%> 

subject up to the most recent date.’ 

It will be seen from the Red Rook of 1870 (report 
of the Charge d’Aflhires Chevalier von Palomba), 
how much Rome appreciated my policy, as Cardinal 
Antonelli requested the representative of Austria 
* to give Count Roust his sincerest thanks.’ Al¬ 
though we refused to come forward with a protest 
or manifesto which it would have been impossible to 
follow up, and which, without material assistance, would 
not only have been ineffectual, but would also have 
diminished the weight of our influence in Florence, 
we were all the more desirous of using our influence 
after the occupation in favour of the Pope, and in 
this we were successful. How much, on the other" 
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hand, the attitude and language of the Cabinet 
of Vienna were appreciated in Florence, may be 
gathered from the despatch of Signor Visconti-Venosta 
to Signor Mingliotti, Ambassador in Vienna, dated 
21st September, 1870 (Rod Book No. 150), a docu¬ 
ment worthy of perusal even at the present day. As 
an illustration of tempora mntautur I may state 
that fifteen years later the Cabinet of Vienna de¬ 
clined to receive the envoy selected by the United 
States, because in 1870 he had expressed as much 
indignation at the occupation of Rome as Austria 
herself. 

We now come to the second 'untoward event’: 
Russia’s arbitrary violation of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris limiting her power in the Black Sea. 
In a former chapter I have shown how I always 
considered that the idea of the Paris Congress to 
neutralise the Black Sea was a complete mistake, the 
only tangible result of it being that national feeling in 
Russia was deeply wounded by such an unnatural 
restriction of the power of an empire of 80,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that it was therefore quite untenable for 
any lengthened period. It was easy to foresee that the 
only way to prevent a collision on this question was to 
revise the Treaty of Paris. Three years previously I 
had proposed such a revision with the double object of 
abolishing the restriction on Russia, and of admitting 
a European control over the internal affairs of Turkey. 
When Russia made her famous declaration in IS70, tho 
Cabinet of St Petersburg appeared highly surprised 
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and taken aback on finding the strongest opposition in 
the very quarter from wliieh had emanated the . 
suggestion of a revision of the Treaty. This could 
only have becu by an intentional disregard of the fact 
that my initiative had the object of bringing about 
the modification in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, while Russia broke that law by a one-sided, 
arbitrary and illegal proceeding. Nor was the 
Cabinet of Vienna alone in its severe condemnation of 
this step; the reply of the English Cabinet was 
in a similar sense. But the first despatch which 
expressed Lord Granville’s opinion on the subject was 
soon followed by a second, which was, it is true, also 
signed with the name of Granville, but which breathed 
the spirit of Gladstone. More than ever did my 
words come true : ‘ Jo ne vois plus d’Europe.’ Where 
else could Europe have been found than in England 
and in Austria? In Prussia, which had been gained 
in advance ; or in Italy, who was at that moment loss 
inclined than ever to uphold the principle of European 
control ; or in France, who was sinking under the 
burthen of an unequal contest? I think it was 
greatly to Austria’s honour that she sternly and 
persistently reprobated the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty. Others may some day have greater cause 
than ourselves to regret that our protest was not 
supported. In a recent historical work, Jiiger’s 
History of the Franco-German War, I road the 
following passage, which is evidently intended ■ 
to annihilate me: ‘ Only a very narrow-minded 
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politician could wonder that Russia seized that 
moment for breaking the Treaty - .’ The historian 
probably did not contemplate the application of that 
principle to Alsace. 

Even at the present moment I do not regret the 
somewhat harsh tone of my despatch to Count 
Chotek on this subject.* If it gave offence at St 
Petersburg, the displeasure of Russia was not vented 
on Austria, but on myself. My successor, who 
thought 1 had not acted with suflieient energy, was 
overwhelmed with honours and praises at St Peters¬ 
burg, while 1 was punished in London by the demon¬ 
strative rudeness of the Czar, who explained his 
conduct to his brother-in-law, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by saying that 1 was the ‘ deadliest enemy of 
Russia.’ My conscience is at peace. But it is 
possible those words originated in other less known 
circumstances. 

In a former chapter I have shown that the 
gratitude shown by Germany to Russia after the 
war was little deserved. She had more reason to 
be grateful to England. Instead of sending to 
Versailles Lord Odo Russell, a great friend and ally 
of Prince Bismarck, the English Government could 
and ought to have commissioned a stiff Englishman to 
ask point-blank whether the Prussian Government 
approved of the step taken by Russia or not, and 
whether Prussia would or would not join in collective 
steps against that measure, on the understanding that 

* See Appendix B. 
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if the answer were in the affirmative, Prussia (the 
German empire was not yet formed) would join Eng¬ 
land and Austria-Hungary in a decided protest, and 
that if it were in the negative, England would regard 
Prussia as an enemy, and would treat her as an ally 
of Russia. In such a case Austria-Hungary would 
have joined England ; indeed in any measure directed 
against Russia, she was certain of the support of 
Austrians and Hungarians alike. 

We must not forget in what manner the decisive 
events of that year succeeded each other. During 
the interviews at Euis which preceded the war, 
Russia secured the consent of Prussia to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris which was to he effected after 
the war. Rut Prince Gortschakoff, who probably 
know boiler than others by what means Prince 
Bismarck managed to conclude an arrangement with 
Benodetti after the war of 18 GG on the subject of the 
rectification of the Saarbriicken frontier, thought it 
advisable to carryout his intention before the Franco- 
German War was over. The action of Russia thus 
coincided with the most critical period of the cam¬ 
paign ; and I am informed, on most trustworthy 
authority, that this greatly enraged Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Odo Russell happened to arrive just at that 
moment. If a more uncompromising envoy had 
been sent to Versailles, the Franco-German War 
might have taken a different turn; but it is more 
probable that Prince Bismarck, in his anger with 
Prince Gortschakoff, would have sided with the other 
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Powers. Ho would have had a ready pretext in 
Russia’s departure from the agreement she lmd made 
with him; the Russian Circular would then have 
become a dead letter, and the Treaty of Paris would 
have been maintained in its integrity. 

I suggested a similar idea (although after the first 
English Note) to Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, and I have been informed 
that his despatch on the subject has been published 
in the Blue Book. I have not been able to verify 
this statement, but I have no reason to doubt 
it, and it seems that at St Petersburg they were 
acquainted with the despatch. 

But Gladstone was then Premier, Lord Odo 
Russell was welcome at Versailles, and the dispute 
was (dosed hv the London Protocol, which gave the 
sanction of Europe to the act against which Europe 
had protested, and yet again asserted the principle 
that a treaty could only be altered with the con¬ 
currence of those who have concluded it. This is 
much as if a judicial tribunal were to declare theft a 
crime and yet to allow the thief to keep what ho bus 
stolen. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

1870 

THIS I1LACK SKA AN1) THE CZECHS.-CAl.lCIA.-KEACZKO. 

My answer to tlie Russian violation ol‘ tlio Treaty of 
Paris was most favourably received and strongly 
supported by the Viennese papers, and especially by 
the X MIC Frcie Pirssc. It appeared therefore all the 
more remarkable, and only to he explained by personal 
hostility, that the Delegations took no notice of it. 
Hut no—1 am mistaken : a North-llohemian Deputy, 
of whom it was said that his pronunciation must have 
reminded me of my native country, made the follow¬ 
ing remark, which must lia\e sounded strangely in an 
Austrian Representative Assembly: ‘What is the 
Hlfck Sea to us ? ’ 

The leaders of the Czech movement, however. 
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thought they had something to do with the Black 
Sea, but only for the purpose of declaring that Russia 
ought not to be disturbed in her possession of it 
This was one of the chief points of the then much 
talked of memorandum presented to me by Dr Rieger 
in the name of his party and of the Bohemian nation. 

Although I was compelled to tell the Bohemian 
nation that it would do well not to meddle with the 
affairs of Russia, especially at a time when that Power 
ami Austria were at variance, i was also obliged at 
the same time indirectly to request the Russian 
Government not to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. Count Apponyi, our Ambas¬ 
sador in London, on his return from Ems, where the 
Russo-Prussian consultations had taken place, was 
informed by the English Foreign Secretary that both 
Governments looked with suspicion and displeasure 
on the concessions which had been made to Galicia, 
and Lord Clarendon thought it necessary to warn the 
Austrian Government of this. I then wrote to 
Count Apponyi a despatch" which J.)r llcrbst after¬ 
wards strongly censured in the Delegation for ‘its 
interference in internal affairs,’ while the very object 
of the despatch was to prevent unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference by other Powers in our internal affairs. 

The year 1870 brought me several times into 
contact with Poland. The Commercial Chamber of 
Brody elected me as its member in the Galician Diet, 
but T could not take my seat, being detained by 


* Sec Avpi'mlix K. 
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events in Vienna. In tlic following year, ray position 
towards the Hohenwart Ministry made it again 
impossible for me to sit in the Diet, and in the year 
after that, when T was appointed Ambassador, I 
returned the mandate. 

Julian Klaezko, for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to the jferne des Deux Maudes and the author 
of the much-read work ‘ Los Deux Cluinceliers,’ 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, shortly 
before the Franco-German War broke out, as ‘Hof 
und Ministerial Hath.’ His talents and his works do 
not need any praise of mine, but f feel called upon to 
pay a tribute of sympathetic remembrance to his 
noble mind and conduct. 

Ho was elected member of the Galician Diet, and 
allowed himself to be carried awav bv his patriotic feel- 
ings to such an extent that he made a violent speech in 
favour of France which was totally at variance with 
his official position. This would have had very 
unpleasant, consequences for the Ministry and for me 
in particular, had Klaczko not hastened at once to 
send in his resignation. The letter in which he did 
this deserves to be inserted here : 


Viknnk, Srpteutbre 5, 1870. 

MoNsucn; u: Coxitf. ! —Oblige Olivers la France 
par vingt annees d’une hospitalite liberalemont ’ 
accordee, profondeinent penetre en outre de I’immense 
peril quo le triomphe definitif de la Prusse creerait 
& l’equilibre European et ii l’existencc m6me de 
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TAutriche, j’ai saisi Ja premiere occasion qui s’est 
presentee pour exprimer hautement cette conviction 
persormelle. 

Devant une asseinbleo polouaise j’ai fait appel 
4 nos ancieunes sympathies, qui a l’heure qu’il est me 
semblaient s’aecorder ontierement avec notro devoue- 
ment pour les interets de l’Empire Autricliien. En 
agissant ainsi, j’accomplissais un devoir quo ma 
conscience m’imposait, mais jo lie me faisais pas 
illusion sur la grave responsabilito personnelle que 
j’assumais comme fonctionnaire public, attache au 
Ministore de Votre Excellence. 

J’ai done rhonueuv de remettre ma demission aux 
mains de Votre Excellence, en La priant de vouloir 
bien etre iudukrente envers une conduite assurement 

O 

irreguliere, mais inspiree par des sentiments sine ores, 
et de ne point douter do la profoude gratitude et do 
1’affectueux respect quo jc portcrai toujours a l’hommc 
d’etat eminent dont il m’a etc donne d’appreeier le 
occur grand, bon et genereux. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur le Comte, avec le 
plus profond respect, de Votre Excellence, le tres- 
humble et tres-devoue serviteur 


Jl'LlAN Klaczko. 
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1870 

or II IIKLATJOVH WITH (1EHMAXY A FT lilt THE OUTHUKAK OF THE WAR. 

I had tlio opportunity of observing many curious 
phenomena during my involuntary stay at Vienna 
after Koniggriltz and N ikolsburg. Anions; these was 
the readiness, I miglit almost say, the indifference, 
with which Austria allowed herself to be expelled 
from the Herman Confederation. What was even 
more strange was that some actually regarded this 
expulsion as a fortunate event and a liberation from 
irksome bonds. The loss of the Venetian Provinces 
was almost more felt than that of the position in the 
Gorman body of States and Kingdoms which Austria 
had held for centuries, and which had given her 
so much power and honour. That such views 
should prevail in official circles will not be very 
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astonishing if one considers the tendency of the 
Federalists Ministry of those days, which was more 
inclined to the Slav than to the German clement ; 
but this only made it the more strange that the same 
views should have been held by the general public. 
I must confess that l never felt any illusion as to 
the great and dangerous consequences that might 
arise from the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
I knew Aery well that it was necessary to yield to 
the inevitable, but I was no less convinced that the 
privileged position of the German element in Austria 
—that its claim to tin: foremost place in the State and 
the Army both as regards language and administra¬ 
tion—was less justified by historical Austrian traditiou 
than by the rights and duties of Austria as the 
principal member of the body of German States; and 
that when those rights and duties ceased, the claim of 
the German element to supremacy in Austria ceased 
also. It was mere blindness and folly to cherish any 
illusions on this subject. An increasing rivalry 
between the Slav and the German element, which 
was numerically the weaker, now became inevitable. 

I think I have sufficiently proved that I did not under¬ 
rate the German element. T saved the Germans twice : 
once when Beleredi threw them over, and again when 
Hokenwart did so. The first time I was successful; 
the second 1 was dragged down myself. 1 have 
forgiven their ingratitude, but I regret that they 
paid little heed to my advice when it was of some 
weight, and that they hesitated to accept the logical 
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conclusion of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
The old dominant position was not to be preserved by 
merely ignoring tlie change that had taken place, nor 
by an acrimonious assertion of predominance; but it 
could have been, and could yet be preserved if the 
German element in Austria would perceive that its 
task does not consist only in self-defence, but that it 
must be, as in other non-German States, united within 
itself. Tt would be folly to demand or even to wish 
that the German should do in Austria what he docs 
elsewhere as an immigrant because it is the German 
who most easily becomes Anglicised in England, 
Americanised in America, and Frenchified, even after 
the war, in Fiance. On the contrary, it should he his 
endeavour, while retaining his individuality, to separate 
himself as little as possible from the Slavs, who, almost 
without exception, understand and speak German. 
The task requires effort, and self-control, but it is not 
Avithout a prospect of success. It is obvious that 
the Government must have a lame share in such 

n 

a task; and experience shows that if it intervenes 
too much, or too little, or on its own initiative, it only 
does harm. The alienation of the German element 
is a serious danger. It would be dangerous not 
only to the Austro-Hungarian empire, but also to the 
German Austrians themselves. With all due respect 
for the power and capacity of the German empire and 
of Prussia in particular, 1 am convinced that if the 
German Austrians Avere incorporated into Germany, 
they would soon look back with sorroAvful regret on 
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their happy past. Once, during a conversation on the 
, Prussian cultus in Austria, I took the liberty of saying to 
the Emperor: ‘I know a remedy that would be effectual 
if it were feasible ; if your Majesty were to send for two 
Prussian Provincial Presidents, four Prussian Govern¬ 
ment Presidents, twenty Prussian “ Landriithe,” and 
two hundred Prussian tax-gatherers, I would lay a 
wager that in three mouths everybody would implore 
you to restore the old regime.’ Yet the German 
frontier is nearer than the Russian, and events are 
stronger than men; while 011 the other hand a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the German 
empire were very reluctant to become its subjects. 

If my readers ask why the history of the war of 
1870 gives rise to these reflections, they will find an 
explanation in those that follow. 

Tin: more 1 had made up my mind as to the 
consequences of the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the more imperative did I 
find it to investigate the question whether there were 
yet means at hand to counteract these consequences. 
The only way of doing this would have been to exer¬ 
cise some influence on German affairs. 

After the construction of the German empire in 
1871, by which Southern was united to Northern 
Germany in one political organisation, Austrian inter¬ 
ference became impossible ; but up to that moment the 
position of affairs was such that Austrian interference 
would have been easy. Germany never took the 
Peace of Prague quite seriously; but its stipulations 
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were certainly so intended. If the relinquishment by 
Austria of any influence on the new formation of 
Germany is held to have meant that Austria gave up 
for all time the right of protest against future changes, 
this view is opposed to the fact that the Peace 
of Prague not only stipulated the withdrawal of 
Austria from Germany, but ratified the constitu-* 
tion of Southern Germany as an independent body. 
This provision, had it only related to Prussia and 
Southern Germany, could not have found room 
in a treaty between Austria and Prussia unless it 
was intended to offer a security to Austria and an 
eventual right of protest. Austria never relinquished 
that view, unassailable as it was from a legal stand¬ 
point, until the construction of the German empire 
deprived it of practical significance. In the South 
German States, especially in Wurteinborg and Hesse, 
a similar view was at times strongly expressed ; in ’ 
Havana it was thrown into the shade by the 
personal opinions of Prince Clovis Hoiienlohe ; but it 
is a not uninteresting circumstance that his successor, 
Count Pray, entered into correspondence with me on 
the subject shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Count Prav had been Ambassador in Vienna, and in 
our young days he was an intimate friend of mine at 
Gottingen: and his inquiry as to my opinion of the 
political situation was made rather as from one friend 
to another, than from the Bavarian Premier to the 
Austrian Chancellor. His inquiry and my reply 
both came too late to be of practical importance. 
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His letter was dated the 10th of July, mine the L4th. 
My answer was to the following effect: 1 Bavaria has 
excellent cards in her hand; if she plays them well, 
her voice may be decisive in Berlin and in Paris for 
the preservation of peace. The Treaties of 18(30 are 
defensive. If Bavaria will firmly declare at Berlin 
that should Prussia go to war against France merely 
because of the candidature for the Spanish Throne, 
Bavaria will not consider herself bound to take the 
field with the Prussian army ; and if she declares 
with equal firmness in Paris that an attack on 
German territory by France would compel Bavaria 
to take arms against her, the effect on both sides will 
soon be evident.’ 

This advice came too late, as the French declara¬ 
tion of war was issued on the lath duly. 

What 1 have said above will explain an idea which 
remained secret, but which occupied me for a time 
very seriously. I have reminded the reader that it 
was expected when the war broke out that France 
would advance in great strength, and that she might 
possibly proceed as far us Munich. The mobilisation 
advocated hj- Count Andrassy and accepted by the 
Council of Ministers was very welcome to me, as I 
have already stated, because of that possibility. If 
Austria should vigorously interfere to impose a limit 
on the French invasion, she might, regain her lost 
ascendency in Germany. Wo were bound by no 
engagements to France, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from placing ourselves between the com- 
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batants. A development of this idea will be found at 
the conclusion of the memorandum which I placed 
before the Emperor at the end of .December, and 
which I append to this chapter. 

When this memorandum was drawn up, the 
general current of feeling in Austria did not, it is 
true, run in the same channel, which was partly 
owing to a transient feeling of hostility to Prussia, 
particularly prevalent in military circles, where an 
idea was even entertained of availing ourselves of 
the then very diflicult position of the German Army 
in France. A Prussian General, who was on intimate 
terms with me, ashed me plainly' when we met for the 
first time after the war: ‘ Pray tell me how it hap¬ 
pened that you did not attack us?’ The answer to 
this question will be found in the memorandum which 
I drew up and placed before the Emperor, and which 
ran as follows 


Vienna, Dm-mber 25 , 1870 . 

At the moment when a reply must he sent to the 
Prussian despatch on the subject of the new forma¬ 
tion of Germany, it is essential to obtain a clear view 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

The peculiar state of Austrian public opinion is 
shown by the fact that the courteous and uuusually 
flattering language of the Prussian Government has 
met, not with a response, but with an almost frigid 
reception ; that after the necessity of an understanding, 
nay, of an alliance, with Prussia had been constantly 
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declared, wc arc now warned not to accept the 
proffered friendship; and finally, that after persistent 
rumours had been spread that the anti-Prussian Count 
Beust was the only obstacle to an agreement with 
Berlin, the public is now almost accusing the 
Chancellor of being in secret and criminal communica¬ 
tion with Prussia. 

Under the growth of this superficial and ephemeral 
opinion may be discovered some ideas which are more 
worthy of attention. 

v 

Sincere patriots think that Prussia (in which term 
I comprise North Germany), has not been a true 
friend, and will not be one in future; that, at this moment 
she is in a difficult, nay. a dangerous position ; that 
it is owing to that position that the Cabinet of Berlin 
uses such conciliatory language ; and that the moment 
is now at hand for attacking Prussia with a favourable 
prospect of success, while after the complete prostra¬ 
tion of France every possibility of so doing would lie 
at an end. 

But sentiment alone cannot influence policy. In 
order to be clear on this subject, we must realise the 
consequences of action, for an attitude of reserve 
would only tend at the same time to destroy the 
advantages of hostility and those of friendship. Thus 
the question simply is : Instead of replying cordially 
and politely to the Prussian communication, shall we 
reply in a tone enabling us to quarrel with Prussia ? 
Such a resolution would have to be very serious and 
firm; for it is easy to foresee that the publication of 
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an answer in this sense would, infallibly call forth in 
all organs of public opinion strong expressions of 
sympathy with Germany and of fear of Prussia—in 
fact, a complete contradiction of the ideas they now 
profess. 

I do not wish any other interpretation to be given 
to this remark than that words must immediately be 
followed by action ; and the question is whether action 
would be useful and possible. Action can, under the 
circumstances, be nothing less than immediate war. 

The iirst point to be considered is: Have we the 
means of making war, and what are the chances of 
success '* 

We are at the outset confronted by the circum¬ 
stance that with the exception of the Galicians, and 
possibly of the Tyrolese, we could not expect in either 
Delegation a single voice in favour of war. More- 
over, whether we are prepared for w f ar is doubtful, in 
spite of all the progress we have made. We must 
not forgot that the first consequence of our sending an 
army into the field would he to set Russia in motion, 
and that that empire possesses sufficient forces, 
notwithstanding the necessity of keeping down 
Poland, to create a strong diversion in our rear. 

But, independently of these two considerations, we 
may reasonably apprehend that a declaration of war 
on our part would be of great service to Prussia. 

We would have to base our calculations on 
Prussia being fully employed in France, thus leaving 
Germany practically undefended. 
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At the Prussian headquarters,' which seem to 
have been for some time under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of tiie powers of resistance possessed by France, 
there can now be no further doubt on that subject. 

Should France be speedily rendered prostrate, it 
would be easy to transfer all the German forces to 
Germany, and to send them against us. If France 
makes such ellbrts as will enable her to prolong the 
contest, our attack would be a welcome pretext for 
Germany to withdraw honourably from an enterprise 
whose consequences are incalculable, and to enter on 
another with results of a far more certain character. 
The Austro-Gennan Provinces, with a sympathising 
population, would be an infinitely more precious ac¬ 
quisition to Prussia than the Franco-German pro¬ 
vinces, with a population whose affections are entirely 
devoted to France. 

Thus, even with an absolutist regime and a higlily- 
efficient army, serious objections may be raised to a 
warlike policy. 

But that idea may be abandoned all the more 
safely as the consequences which a pessimistic view 
might regard as likely to follow arc by no means 
incredible. 

It is sufficient to draw attention to the exhaustion 
of Prussia and Germany which might result even after 
brilliant victories and a huge indemnity, and which 
would givo us time to complete our measures of 
defence for possible eventualities. And what a 
favourable chance there would be for a successful 
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intervention of Austria if Prussia were defeated ! Xri - '' 
such a case the fate of Germany would lie in Austria’s. 
hands, especially if Austria should now express herself 
in a sense friendly to Prussia and to Germany. 



CH APTER XXXI 

1871 

TTTF, LAST DERATES IN THE DELEGATION.-ALL’S WELL TOAT ENDS 

WELL.—KLACZKO, KHRANDA, AND G1SKRA. 

The session of the Delegation at Pestli in 1870-1871, 
which began so unpleasantly, ended in a more 
satisfactory manner. The increase of the war-bud<ret 
was passed, the Minister of War receiving valuable 
support from Tjonyay, the Minister of Finance for 
both portions of the empire, and from the Soktion- 
schef von Hofmann. Mousignor Greuter’s attack 
on me on the subject of the occupation of Rome 
enabled me to gain an easy victory on that point, and 
brought about the beginning of a change of opinion in 
the Liberal party which soon became more percept¬ 
ible. The conclusion of my speech on the war-budget 
was extremely avcII received. I insert it here as it 
plainly expresses the policy of the government: 

VOL. II (,» 
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‘If wc undertook nothing to prevent the • new 
formation of Germany; if wo gave it a friendly 
welcome; if we were desirous of arranging our 
relations with another neighbouring Power in the 
most conciliatory spirit, with a view to preserving our 
interests; and if, finally, we showed ourselves full of 
friendship and of consideration to a third power, even 
at the risk of wounding many estimable feelings in our 
own country : we wish everyone plainly to understand 
that we have all the more reason to expect that we 
shall not he interfered with in our own country, and 
that we are determined to defend its interests to the 
last. 

‘ 1 think, gentlemen, without giving way to extreme 
optimism, that it is a valuable result of recent events 
that this state of things, aud the policy based upon it, 
are equally recognised in both portions of the empire, 
and that a unanimous feeling of patriotism is conse¬ 
quently maturing among all its populations.’ 

Kuranda spoke twice: first on the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then on that of War. In the 
first speech he had the courage to remind his colleagues 
of the Liberal party of the benefits conferred by 
France on European freedom at various times, 
although at that time it was the fashion to speak of 
France with contempt. 

‘I need hardly remind this Assembly,’ he said, 

‘ that what was done in France in 1789, was equivalent 
to a political redemption of Europe; I need not point 
out that Germany, the country of thinkers and strong 
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characters, in spite of her achievements in the wars 
of liberation, was in danger of sinking into political 
torpor through the machinations of her rulers; that 
the Holy Alliance, the Karlsbad resolutions, and the 
Congresses of Troppau and Laibach, lulled Europe 
into an apathy dangerous to national dignity, but that 
she was roused from her somnolence by the deeds of 
France, which offered a noble example to all other 
countries—flashes of lightning that rekindled the 
dormant spirit of national freedom.’ 

The speaker might with justice have added that 
without the February .Revolution no representative 
Assembly would have met in the ‘ Paulskirche ’ in 
Frankfort, and that no ‘National Verein’ would have 
been constituted or German empire founded. As for 
the French themselves, they had to pay heavily for 
the benefits they conferred upon mankind ; and, indeed, 
so had Austria. 

The second time that Kuranda spoke was when he 
attacked a speech which, having been delivered when 
and where it was, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect at which it aimed, and against which T myself 
was compelled to protest, though it was in many 
respects a very remarkable one. The speaker was 
Julian Klaczko, whom I have previously mentioned. 
He spoke without hesitation for more than half- 
an-hour in the German language, which he under¬ 
stood thoroughly, but often had not had occasion 
to speak for many years. His speech may be said to 
have cast a glance at the past, at the present, and at 
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the future. The first was full of anger to Prussia, 
and of reproach to Austria for her weakness and for¬ 
getfulness of the injuries she had suffered; the second 
was cheering to Prance and cold to Europe; while 
the third was prophetic of the Commune, which 
came soon after, and of the Praneo-liussian Alliance, 
which is yet to come. To the second part of his 
speech I replied that the constant recollection of 
injuries has never yet borne good fruit, and that in 
that very country whose fate the speaker and many 
others justly lamented, the words: ‘ Kcvanche pour 
Waterloo ’ have been incessantly repeated for hall-a- 
eentury with the result which we now see. 

Klaczko said well and truly : 

‘ Prance has taught Europe much by her revolu¬ 
tions, and her present misfortunes should be a further 
lesson to her, for they show what is the result when a 
great nation loses the support of a royal dynasty 
which lias ruled over it for centuries. 

' A hereditary sovereign can return to his people 
even after a defeat, and they will receive him with 
sympathy instead of reproaches. A father who has 
lost everything can honestly say so to his children ; 
they will soon be reconciled to him, and will lament 
the common ruin without condemning the author of 
it. But a man who is a sovereign only by accident is 
like the director of a joint stock company ; if he does 
a good business, he is praised ; if bad, he runs away. 

‘ I look forward with confidence to the future of 
Austria, because we have that which is wanting in 
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France : we have an Emperor and King to whom we 
are faithfully devoted; and however divided we may 
be in polities and language, we are united in our 
loyalty to the sovereign. In Austria there are no 
revolutionary elements, and her enemies would do 
well to bear that fact in mind.’ 

His speech ended with a (juotatiou which is not so 
pleasant to hear, but which is none the less true : 

‘ Thugut wrote as follows to Colloredo at the time 
of the Peace of Campo Formio, when Austria lost 
comparatively less than Franco is now losing : 

‘ “ My despair is enhanced by the shameful degrada¬ 
tion of the Viennese, who go into ecstacies of joy at 
the sound of the word ‘peace,’ without caring whether 
peace is secured on favourable or unfavourable terms. 
Nobody cares about the honour of the empire, or what 
will become of it eighty years hence, so long as one 
can go to balls and eat dainties.” ’ 

In the year 1870, when the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and Empress was celebrated, and the news¬ 
papers gave such magnificent accounts of the homage 
paid to their Majesties, 1 was Ambassador in Paris. 
I often heard the words: ‘ Que vous etes lieureux 
d’avoir des populations atlacliees a leur Souveraiu et 
avoc do sentiments vraiment dynastiques ! ’ Of course 
I cordially agreed ; but to my more intimate French 
acquaintances 1 could not help saying: ‘ Ce que vous 
dites est parfaitemout juste, toutes ces demonstrations 
sont vraies et siueeres etrepoudent a uu sentiment 
profonddment dynastique; seulcineut je ue saurais 
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oublier quo pou do somaines aprcs Sadowa la munici- 
palitc do Vienne est vonuo supplier 1’Einpereur de 
fairo la paix. Vous pouvoz rnettre lo siege de Paris 
a votro actif.’ 

Tho part of Klaczko’s speech which was directed 
against the indifference and prostration of Europe 
gave Kuranda an opportunity for a vigorous reply, 
lie justly cited in opposition to Klaczko’s view the 
historical fact that it was the policy of Franco under 
Napoleon which had dissolved the Pentarchy, thereby 
bringing about the dismemberment of Europe ; and 
that it was the French Government which had created 
the system of localised wars, for which France herself 
was now paying the penalty. ‘ The localisation of a 
war,' said Kuranda ‘ is nothing else than the removal 
of a solitary opponent from the collective protection of 
Europe in order to crush him altogether : and France 
has attempted to enforce this localisation against 
ourselves in particular. When she waged war 
against us in Italy, sin: managed to localisy it; now 
Prussia has learnt to do the same towards France.’ 

The revival by Klaczko of the memory of the 
mediation of France in favour of Austria in 18G6 
gave another eminent speaker. Dr Giskra, an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a few words in reply which deserve 
to be quoted. They were as follows 

‘ In my humble position as Burgomaster of Briiun, 
1 was one day honoured, during the occupation of that 
town by the Prussian troops, by being summoned to 
an interview with the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. At this interview I was requested to proceed 
to Vienna to represent the necessity of peace in the 
interest of the town of which T was the chief magis¬ 
trate, and if possible to open the way for peace 

negotiations.Count Bismarck declared himself 

ready to conclude peace at Briinn, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Austrian territory, with the exception of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria had already 
stated she was prepared to give up, and promising 
that no war indemnity should he demanded, that the 
line of the Main should he the boundary of Prussian 
power in Germany, that South Germany should he 
independent, and that Austria should he free to enter 
into relations with South Germany—all this, however, 
on the condition that France should not he allowed to 
mediate for the conclusion of peace. 

‘ Owing to my official duties, I was prevented 
from undertaking this mission, although 1 would 
gladly have done so in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of a town under foreign occupation. A confidential 
person recommended by me was sent to Vienna in¬ 
stead of mvself. He was most graciously received in 
the highest quarters ; in others, even enthusiastically ; 
but with extreme coldness by an individual who, al¬ 
though not connected with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercised great influence on the Minister. 
After waiting for more than thirty hours, the envoy 
. was dismissed with the statement that if Prussia were 
inclined to invite Austria formally to send a pleni¬ 
potentiary for the negotiations of peace, the latter 
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was willing to comply ; but that she was not prepared 
to respond to the private invitation which had been 
convoyed to her, as she had no wish to expose herself 
to the risk of the proposal being repudiated at 
Prussian headquarters. 

‘ After expostulating in vain with the authorities 
at Vienna, the emissary hurried as fast as he could 
to Nikolsburg, but he arrived an hour later than the 
French envoy Ponedetti, and received the disappoint-, 
ing answer: “You have arrived an hour too late. 
An hour earlier, the negotiations might have taken 
another turn ; but having already accepted the inter-1 
volition of France, we cannot now refuse it.”' 

This story has never been refuted, nay, it has 
even been adopted in historical works. It is easy to 
explain why no voice was raised against it. I myself, 
though present on the occasion of its delivery, could not 
contradict J)r Giskra, as, owing to the recent renewal 
of friendship with Germany, it would not have been 
proper for me to cast a doubt on anything calculated 
to call forth sympathy with Prussia. Purlin was 
actuated bv similar motives, and France had other 
things to do than to refute erroneous accounts of 
Penedetti’s mission. Put 1 must have smiled incre¬ 
dulously on hearing Giskra's words, and in truth there 
was much that was improbable in his narrative. 

I received accurate information at Vienna of 
everything that was going on, and I can state as a 
fact that the cession of a portion of Eastern Pohemia 
was seriously contemplated before the negotiations of 
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Nikolsburg, and after the occupation of Briinn. 
But what is most incredible in the story is the state¬ 
ment that the Main was to be the limit of Prussia’s 
power in Germany, that South Germany would have 
been independent, and that Austria would have been at 
liberty to ally herself with South Germany at her dis¬ 
cretion. This is precisely the arrangement which was 
proposed by Bismarck before the war, and which 
he asked, through Baron Gablentz, brother to the 
Austrian General of the same name, that I should 
negotiate. The fact is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Baron Friesen ; and it shows that if Dr Giskra’s 
story is correct, Prussia would have been satisfied, 
after the victory of TConiggriitz, with the same con¬ 
cessions as those she demanded before that event. 
This is surely impossible and incredible. 

I think L have done a service to the conscientious 
historians of the future by reviving the memory of 
these long-forgotten, but certainly not insignificant, 
debates. 

The result was not unsatisfactory; my speech 
in the last session of the Austrian delegation was 
well received, and even the Hungarian delegation 
passed a vote of confidence in the Government on 
the proposal of Count Szapary (the father of the 
beautiful Countess Elise Voss). I was preparing to 
return home contented, when I found myself placed 
before a new situation of affairs which I had antici¬ 
pated rather than desired. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
1871 

Tfl K 1I01IKNWAHT MINISTRY. 

Tub winter of 1870-1871, thatjof the Franco-German 
War, was extremely severe, and was accompanied by 
many snow-storms. I liopu, in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the Hungarian capital, that the 
management of the streets has improved since I 
last visited it. It was then very imperfect, and the 
piles of snow that were allowed to accumulate were 
not without danger to the* carriages at night. The 
snow on the roofs was also allowed to remain until it 
was dissolved by the sun. One splendid day in 
February I happened to be standing near the, 
‘ Stock'd,’ engaged in conversation with'the Minister 
Banhans, when I suddenly felt a stunning blow on 
my head. A large block of ice had fallen from the 
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roof, crushing my hat. With a sort of presentiment, 
I entered my room, and found an order awaiting me 
to proceed without delay to his Majesty. I obeyed 
the summons, and heard from the Emperor himself 
the news of the appointment of a new Ministry. 

I was not unaware that this event was in pre¬ 
paration ; but I had not made inquiries as to the 
probable constitution of the Ministry. Want of 
curiosity is one of the most marked traits of my 
character; and in spite of the continual allegations 
of my enemies,* the domain of intrigue has ever been 
a terra incognita to me, and I have always felt an 
intense loathing for everything connected with 
espionage. The leaders of the Constitutional party 
having laid down the limits of my province, I did not 
feel myself called upon to intervene actively. But I 
never omitted, when opportunity offered, to point out 
to his Majesty that a Ministry similar to the ‘ Biirger- 
ministerium,’ but more experienced ami less uncom¬ 
promising, could easily bo found, and 1 gave the 
names of those whom I considered the most suitable 
for such a Ministry. I thought of Sehmerling as 
Premier, and J am still of opinion that he would have 

* When I was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1N7?\ a (rcrinan bookseller of 
that city Haiti to Klaczko, who reported his words to me: ‘It is a gnat misfortunes 
that Count Iioust is coming; he iH an intriguer of the first water.* I replied to 
Klaczko: 4 1 must tell you an authentic historical anecdote which 1 heg you will 
repeat to that bookseller. When Nupolcon became First Consul, he went to hcm* all 
the Parisian monuments and historical buildings—among others the Temple, where 
Louis XIV was imprisoned. The concierge, ail old Jacobin, thought lie would make 
himself agreeable to the First Consul by Haying. ‘ Cent dans ces cliainbres la rjuc nous 
avions le Tyran.’ ‘ Tyran ! Tyran ? * exclaimed Napoleon ; * s'il la vail etc, il y serait 
encore.’ And thus I too can say: ‘Intrigant, intrigant! si je la vain ete, j’y serais 
encore!* 
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shown the requisite strength ami resolution. But tht 
silence with which my views were received showed 
me that quite a different Ministry was in contempla¬ 
tion. 

The Emperor showed some embarrassment in 
informing me of his decision, hie alluded to the 
attacks made upon me in the Reiehsralli for having 
interfered in internal a Hairs, and expressed a wish to 
shield mo against such attacks in future. Mis words 
were more gracious than explanatory ; but the course 
of events gave me no reason for serious complaint. 
In the preceding chapters i have shown what the 
temper of the Delegations was, and how arduous were 
tile buttles 1 had to light with them. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to understand why the 
Emperor thought it more than likely that I should be 
defeated ; and his Majesty may also have remembered 
a statement 1 had frequently made, that the consti¬ 
tutional mechanism of the Delegation is imperfect 
in this respect, that a defeated Minister is always 
obliged to resign, having no means of appealing to the 
electors. 

It is intelligible that under such circumstances the 
Emperor may have regarded my resignation as not 
depending on his own wishes, and that he agreed to 
the IIohenwart Ministry in the expectation that my 
successor would be less closely connected with the 
Constitutional party. The Mohemvart Ministry was 
already decided upon when, contrary to the general 
belief and even to my own hopes, the session of 
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the Delegations ended with manifestations of con- 
fidenco in me. This changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the Emperor graciously assured me that T 
possessed his full confidence as Minister. 

The position T would have to occupy towards the 
new Ministry was defined, on my return to Vienna, 
in the following words which I addressed to his 
Majesty : 

‘ It has been doubted whether I knew of the 
formation of the new Ministry or not. The truth is 
that I knew nothing of it. as I have repeatedly stated. 
This, indeed, impaired the authority of my position : 
but I can afford to discard that consideration, as 1 am 
assured of your Majesty’s most gracious confidence. 
What I cannot, however, allow the public to believe 
is that 1 knew what was coming, for it would be 
intolerable to me to bear the reproach of having 
obtained millions from the Delegation, the majority 
of which is chiefly Dorman, and then rewarding it by 
the appointment of a new Ministry opposed to its 
views.’ 

T added to these words, which were perhaps more 
than sincere (for they might have been interpreted as 
alluding to the sovereign), the remark that 7 could be 
of no use to him with the Slavs, but that 7 might be 
so with the Dormans; and the ]3mpcror received my 
statement not only graciously, but in so cordial a 
manner that T was moved to tears on leaving the 
Iniperial apartment. 

My attitude towards tlie Ministry was in accord- 
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anco with my words. My position was an isolated 
one; but it was not that of a rival, much less that of 
an enemy; it remained that of an observer, until the 
Ministry took measures which I could not conscien¬ 
tiously tolerate. I was compelled by the state of 
political affairs in Europe generally to uphold, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a programme totally 
opposed to that of Count Hohenwart. But his policy 
towards the lleichsrath was for a time so skilful and 
so constitutional that I found nothing to censure. 
Our foreign policy, however, was strictly German, while 
our internal policy was utterly anti-German; .and 
naturally the German resistance to the anti-German 
internal policy found support in the German spirit of 
our foreign policy. 

If 1 still continued to exercise my official functions 
con amove, J did not therefore indulge in illusions. 
] did not, however, foresee that my political end 
would be connected with Holienwart’s defeat, but 
rather with his victory. How far I was from deceiv¬ 
ing myself, is proved by the following verses, written 
so early as the month of May during my short visit 
to Gastein, and inserted in the Wiener Tagblatt, 
after my resignation, by him to whom they were 
addressed: 

• Sieliemindscclizig, nchtundsochzig Jnhre hclleti Glanzes, 

Liessen npumuidspchzig kauiu den Schein verwelktcn Krauzes. 
Sie.li/.ig war das Jalir des lrittron lindens, 

Eimmdsielizig wird viellcicht das Jahr des Bcheidens. 
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1 Manches, was ich hoflhungsvoll begonnen, 

1 st in Nacht und Nebel mir zerronnon, 
Manches uiochte ich noch gem vollenden, 
Mochte auch nicht gcrn so ruhmlos cndcn. 

‘ Wohl das Lob, cs ist ja liingst verklungcn, 
Doch Wiis tniihsam ich fur Euch errungen, 
Wird crkcnnbar Euch nur datin erst werden, 
Wenn viclloiclit ich nicht inehr bin auf Erdcn.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

1871 

MY MEETING AT GASTE1N WITH PltlNCE MSMAKCK. 

Thk assurances of friendship exchanged at the end of 
1870 between the Governments of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were ratified by both sovereigns in the 
course of the following year. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow the birthday of the Emperor 
William in March to pass—nor the return of the 
troops from France, connected as it was with the 
inauguration of the monument erected to the memory 
of Frederick William 1 IT. for many years the constant 
ally of the Emperor Francis—without being repre¬ 
sented l»y special envoys. Adjutant-General Count 
IBellegarde was entrusted with the delivery of the 
letter of congratulation for the birthday; and the 
other ceremony was attended by General Baron 
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Gablontz. The selection of the latter was advocated 
by me because I knew that Baron Gablontz was very 
popular at Berlin, and that he was highly appreciated 
there notwithstanding the conflicts in which he had 
been engaged during his Governorship of Holstein. 
Thu Prussians are not deficient in the talent of paying 
compliments, but they sometimes overdo them. Thus 
when I said to General Scliweinitz : ‘ Gablontz was a 
good choice, as he is much liked at Berlin,’ the 
General replied; ‘and also because he beat us’— a 
polite reminiscence of Trautenau. 

On the other hand, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed the intention of resuming his cure at 
Gastein, which had been omitted since I860, and of 
connecting witli it a visit to the Emperor at Isold. 

Meanwhile T had entered into more intimate 
relations with my great colleague. The quest, mi was 
raised of sending Ambassadors, instead of Ministers, as 
hitherto, to Vienna and Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed the wish to Count Bellegarde that the first 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador should be Count 
Karolyi, who had been accredited to the Court of 
Berlin before 1860 . The German Chancellor said at 
the same time that he would like to meet me at 
Gastein. 

The three weeks ] passed there have left me 
the most pleasant recollections. We were both stay¬ 
ing at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw each other daily. 
To those whom he likes Prince Bismarck is the most 
agreeable of companions. The originality of his ideas 
VOL. II it 
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is only surpassed by that of his expression of them. 
He has a spontaneous, and therefore pleasing, bon¬ 
homie which mitigates the asperity of his judgment.. 
One of his favourite sayings was: ‘Er ist ein recht 
dummor Kerl ’ (He is a stupid fellow), without mean¬ 
ing any offence to the person to whom he referred. 

‘ What do you do when you are angry ? ’ he once 
asked me ; ‘ I suppose you do not get angry as often 
as I do.’ ‘ I get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the 
stupidity of mankind, but not with its malignity.’ 

‘ Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked,‘ to smash 
tilings when you are in a passion?’ ‘You may be 
thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or 
you would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

‘ One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the 
windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and 
I got into a violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorfs room, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. “ What is 
the matter? ” he exclaimed ; “ are you ill ? ” “I was 
ill,” i replied; “ but now I am quite well again.” ’ 
lfe spoke a great deal of the French War and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre. ‘ The 
truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, ‘ and I 
said to Thiers : “ Ecoutez, Monsieur Thiers, voila une 
lxeure que je subis votre eloquence; il faut uiie fois en 
fiuir : je vous previens quo je no parlcrai plus frangais, 
ie ne parlcrai qu’allemand.” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
answered Thiers, “ nous ne comprenons pas un mot 
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d’allemand.” “C’est egal,” I replied ; “je no parlerai 
qu’allemand.” Tliiors tliGn made a magnificent speech; 
I listened patiently, and answered in Gorman. Ho 
and Favre went up and down the room, wringing 
their hands in despair for half-an-hour; at last they 
yielded and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this I 
at once spoke French again.’ 

Bismarck told this story as a capital joke. He 
seemed to have no suspicion of the want of feeling 
he showed, not so much in the act itself, as in the 
manner in which he related it, for the two men 
must have suffered martyrdom in such a critical 
hour for their country. Success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins; hut the words of the Marquis 
Posa in Schiller’s 4 Hon Carlos ’ occurred to me : 

■ T know that you must do it; that, you can do it, 

Fills my soul with sliudd’ring wonderment.’ 

Another story was more to his credit. He was 
riding with the German troops to the review at 
Longehamps, when a man in a blouse came up to 
him, exclaiming: 4 Tu es une fameuse canaille.’ 4 1 
might have had him imprisoned,’ said Bismarck ; 4 hut 
I was delighted with the man’s courage.’ 

Two other statements which he made to mo 
about the war were very interesting. The first 
was that he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
because of the disaffection of its French inhabitants, 
and that he only yielded in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the military authorities, who said that it 
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would make a difference of a hundred thousand men 
in time of peace. The other was that the siege of 
Paris would have had to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month. 

I know that my correspondence with Rouher had 
been found by the Prussians in the castle of Cerny, 
and I mentioned the subject to Bismarck, upon which 
ho told me without hesitation that he would have 
acted as I did had he been in my place. 

He made me two remarkable communications as to 
events previous to 18GG. In 1859, just before the 
Italian War, when he had recently been appointed 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, he was asked what he 
thought should be done, and he declared himself 
strongly in favour of immediate vigorous intervention 
on behalf of Austria, but only on the condition that 
the Confederation should be reorganized according to 
the plan which he afterwards proposed before the war 
of 18GG, viz: the North to belong to Prussia, and the 
South to Austria. In 18G4, after the peace with Den¬ 
mark, he proposed the cession of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Prussia in return for a guarantee of mutual action 
against Italy for the reconquest of Lombardy. This 
seemed to me utterly incredible, if only for the reason 
that the Kingdom of Italy had been acknowledged 
bv Prussia before the entrance of Bismarck into the 
Cabinet, and that Lombardy had been ceded to 
France, thus involving the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair. But. Bismarck’s statement was confirmed by an 
eminent and very capable official of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs, fully acquainted with all the 
events of the time. I myself had not leisure enough, 
during the short period that elapsed before my resigna¬ 
tion, to investigate the Archives. But I had pre¬ 
viously found in them proofs that already in 18 ( 55 , long 
before the Mission of General Govone to Berlin, 
Bismarck was negotiating with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Convention of Gastein was 
concluded although this negotiation was well-known 
in Vienna. 

If I received highly interesting revelations from 
Prince Bismarck as to the past, his hints about the 
future were not less so. He foretold the subsequent 
conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please 
me in one respect, as 1 should then no longer hear 
people remark that the Catholics were bette. treated 
in Prussia than in Austria. 1 warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not 
governed by a strictly Catholic Ministry, she might 
be at a later period, and that she would then be a 
strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: ‘ They have treated us villain¬ 
ously in Borne’ (‘Sic haben in Bom ruehlos an uns 
gehandelt’)—which was another favourite expression 
of his. Some months later, when 1 was no longer in 
Vienna, a person Avho was thoroughly conversant with 
politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well-disposed towards the 
Catholic Church immediately after the war. He 
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expected to find a support in the Roman Curia, and 
had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence 
from Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave 
Rome, as at that time appeared highly probable, there 
was much that was attractive in this idea. An old 
Arcliiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a Catholic 
population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all 
these were to be found at Cologne; and the garrison 
was to consist chiefly of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal 
Lcdochowski was entrusted with the negotiation ; but 
after a time it took such a shape that Bismarck 
thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. 
This was the ‘villainous conduct’ of which he cotn- 



We also spoke of the German Provinces of 
Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed any 
desire of acquiring these provinces for the German 
empire. He pointed out that Vienna and the Slav 
and Catholic population would only cause embarrass¬ 
ment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity 
of these objections, but I cannot forget another cir¬ 
cumstance in connection with this subject. ‘ I would 
rather,’ Bismarck told me ‘annex Holland to 
Germany.’ When I entered some months later on 
my post as Ambassador in London, the new Hutch 
Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been ac¬ 
quainted, arrived at the same time. He had hitherto 
been Ambassador in Berlin. The first thing he told 
me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by 
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saying that he would greatly prefer the German 
Provinces of Austria. 

We spoke also of Roumania, which was at that 
time still in a disorganised state. The conduct of 
Roumania had also boon ‘ villainous; ’ and of course 
Bismarck had not forgotten the French demonstra¬ 
tions at Bucharest, which went so far as to threaten 
the residence of the Prussian Ambassador. Bismarck 
was at that time a great protector of Strousbcrg’s 
railway undertakings. They were supported by many 
other eminent Prussians, but there was much hesitation 
in ratifying the contract made with the Roumanian 
Government. Bismarck was very angry at this, and 
declared that he would take a very simple and correct 
course, by invoking the power of the Suzerain, that is, 
demanding Turkish intervention. I had great 
difficulty in dissuading him from carrying out that 
idea. 

Having thus described my social intercourse with 
the German Chancellor, I must refer the reader for 
the business part of our interviews to the report I 
drew up on the subject for the Emperor. But before 
quoting that document, I must mention two amusing 
incidents. 

I had the honour of giving my princely colleague 
a dinner at the so-called * Schweizer Hutto,’ at which 
Sektionsehef von Hofmann, Herr von Keudcll, and 
Herr von Abekon were also present. The two latter 
had accompanied Bismarck to Gastein. The dinner 
was served in a building somewhat similar to the 
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* Gloriette ’ near Schdnbrunn, on an eminence com¬ 
manding an extensive view. Suddenly wo perceived 
a private carriage on the road; it contained Count 
Arnim, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. I sent a messenger to invite Count Arnim 
to dine with us. The carriage stopped, but its occu¬ 
pant was not visible. At last we discovered that he 
had alighted, and was changing his clothes behind 
the carriage, although we were in morning dress. 
‘ That is the sort of man,’ said Bismarck ‘ with whom 
I have to settle questions of high State policy! ’ 
This remark, and the subsequent conversation at 
dinner, showed that already at that time Bismarck 
and Arnim were not on good terms. 

One of the visitors at Gastein was a Herr Christ, 
who had married a niece of the Countess Moran, the 
widow of Archduke John. This Herr Christ was a 
native of Frankfort; he was very rich and very 
hospitable, and he had been much in Bismarck’s 
society when the latter was envoy at the Bundestag. 
Herr Christ gave Bismarck a dinner at the restaurant 
of Hofgastein, to which I and some other Austrians 
were invited. Towards the end of the dinner our 
host said to Bismarck with a strong Frankfort accent: 
‘ Tell me, why did you not go to Vienna in 18GG ? ’ 
Bismarck muttered something in a gruff tone, upon 
which llerr Christ added: ‘You were always telling 
us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your 
life would be when you were making your triumphal 
entry into Vienna ’! The impression produced 
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on the company by these words may easily be 
imagined. 

The following was my report to the Emperor:— 

‘Your Majest 3 r graciously gave me permission to 
repeat in writing my verbal account of my interviews 
with Prince Bismarck. 

‘ 1 venture respectfully to recall the fact that the 
idea of our meeting was started by the German 
Chancellor, who repeated the wish he had already 
expressed orally to Count Bellegarde, in his corres¬ 
pondence witli me on the subject of the embassies, 
and held out the prospect of his wish being ful¬ 
filled on the occasion of his Imperial master’s visit to 
Gastein. I mention this fact as it seems to show 
the sincerity of Prussia’s wish to draw nearer to 
us, or perhaps rather the necessity she felt of 
doing so —which appeared to me to offer a guarantee 
for our interview being of some real advantage to 
Austria. 

‘ 1 thought it possible, but not probable, that Prince 
Bismarck might make some overtures of political 
importance, and I therefore presumed to dissuade 
your Majesty from choosing Gastein as the place of 
meeting with the Emperor of Germany, and to 
propose Salzburg instead. 1 considered that, if any 
such overtures were made, time would be gained for 
reflection ; if not, that there would be no pretext for 
inventing a second Gastein Convention. 

‘ What .1 pointed out in a former report as probable, 
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has come to pass: Prince Bismarck has not made any 
definite proposals with the view of embodying them 
in a treaty. Nor did I think it expedient to 
suggest any, quite independently of the reflection 
that I was not free to do so without your Majesty’s 
permission. The considerations which I mentioned 
in my report of the 18th May of this year, as opposed 
to the conclusion of any treaty between Austria and 
Prussia in the period from 1866 to 1870, may be applied 
with equal force to the present time. Now as then, the 
situation docs not offer adequate grounds for such a 
treaty. In the former period we were not able to 
promise, as a guarantee against future uncertain com¬ 
plications in the East, that we would abandon 
Southern Germany and take up an attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to France. An arrangement by treaty with 
Prussia would under present circumstances also place 
us in the position sooner or later of being compelled 
to side with Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German War; and we should be dependent on factors 
totally beyond our control, while the eventuality of a 
war with Kussia would not be limited to an attack 
made by that Power on us; thus it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain such stipulations as would give us 
the advantage of complete reciprocity. This circum¬ 
stance, which assumes another, though equally im¬ 
portant, aspect from the friendship which now exists 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, may be the chief 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s reserve, which may also be 
prompted by the desire of allowing no doubt as to 
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Germany being strong enough to resist her enemies 
alone. 

‘Prince Bismarck considers it far more conducive 
to the interests of the German empire that a lasting 
connection should be formed with us, founded on 
mutual good-will and confidence, and on the recogni¬ 
tion that the political interests of both countries are 
not opposed, and that each Power must support the 
other if its own interests are not thereby prejudiced. 

‘ Thus, and not otherwise, did I myself conceive 
our future position towards Germany. Agreements 
and treaties, secret or open, have the disadvantage of 
alarming foreigu countries, and of giving our own a 
vast field for party agitation. Mutual harmony 
would be far better served by the agreement of the 
Cabinets on questions as they arise. This is prac¬ 
tically the idea which I developed in my report of 
the 18t.li May, and in my speech in the Delegation. 

‘ It was no slight satisfaction to me that Prince 
Bismarck expressed at our first interview, before I 
had said a word, not only his entire agreement with 
my speech, but also with the opinions in my report as 
to what would be possible and desirable in present 
circumstances. Kvon the passage in which I spoke 
of the advantage which we might gain from the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish empire, although we could 
not take any part in hastening it, was repeated in the 
Chancellor’s statement to me, and he at the same time 
observed that the idea of a Great Power implied its 
capability of expansion as a condition of its existence. 
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1 What was even more valuable was that Prince 
Bismarck described the position of Prussia towards 
Russia in precisely the same manner as I did in xny 
report. Jt is not desired at Berlin that Germany 
should be drawn by us into hostilities with Russia; 
but it is hoped that friendly relations with us will 
result in more freedom with regard to Russia. Here 
too my calculations were verified ; and 1 could answer 
with all sincerity that we were in complete agreement 
on tliesc )mints. 

‘ We have good cause to attach no small importance 
to the fact that such a position is ottered to us with¬ 
out our seeking it. 

* We must not forget that this otter is made at a 
time when our neighbour has increased in power to a 
gigantic extent, when the only other European 
State that deserves to be called powerful has shown 
itself friendly to Prussia and hostile to us, and when 
the condition of our internal affairs might easily give 
Germany occasion to intervene in a hostile spirit. 

4 In the latter respect 1 must not leave unnoticed 
some expressions which were used liy T Prince Bismarck. 

4 The Emperor William, as I was able to state to 
your Majesty at Gastein, considerately hinted that 
lie did not wish the Germans in Austria to look up 
to him, as this might cause difficulties; and, speaking 
of the dissolution of the German Diets, he said : “ We 
Germans have been badly treated.” 

4 Prince Bismarck expressed much regret at these 
words of his Imperial master, attributing them to 
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perfidious insinuations which were of no importance. 
He further said that he had pointed out to his 
Majesty the unseemliness of such views. 

* He added, for his own part, that lie could not 
understand why we should draw upon ourselves much 
greater difficulties from the discontent of the Germans, 
than from that of the Czechs; that he regretted such 
a state of affairs because he wished Austria-Hungary 
to be powerful, but that he had no desire to support 
the German opposition. He said it would be a 
childish policy to speculate for the acquisition of the 
German Provinces of Austria ; he had no wish to 
conquer Denmark and Holland, but those countries 
would be a valuable acquisition, while it would be 
mere folly to introduce into Germany, with the 
Austrian Provinces, a Sla v population and a Catholic 
opposition, as such a course would bring about the 
certain dissolution of the newly-formed German 
empire. 

‘ It would be well for us, in spite of all these as¬ 
severations, to keep our eyes open, and to exercise 
unflagging vigilance. Hut if, as J can state positively, 
the Gastein interviews have inspired the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck with full confidence in 
us, it would be prudent in us not to betray any sus¬ 
picion, and our interest imperatively demands that all 
the world should believe that our policy, inaugurated 
by the votes of December and the statements made 
in the Delegations, and ratified by the Gastein inter¬ 
views, is seriously meant. A different course would 
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produce the most dangerous consequences. We 
would lose the increasing sympathy of Germany, 
force the German Government to enter on a 
dangerous course, revive the ambition of Russia, 
encourage the warlike desires of France, and restore 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance. 

‘ X now couie to another portion of my interview 
with Prince Bismarck, which, I may say, was highly 
satisfactory. 

1 1 am sure that your Majesty knows my views well 
enough not to doubt that I recommended a policy of 
non-intervention in the Roman question solely because 
of our political position, and not because I failed to 
appreciate the ecclesiastical questions involved. I 
was convinced that if we were to show hostility to 
Italy, we would revive the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
in optima forma. Prince Bismarck gave me full 
assurances on the subject without being asked to do 
so. He declared most emphatically that if France 
wished to undertake anything against Italy and were 
to ask what the attitude of Germany would be, she 
would not receive a satisfactory answer. He further 
said that Berlin would enforce the authority of the 
Government with the utmost severity in consequence 
of the declaration of Papal Infallibility. He added 
that all priests would be removed from civil positions, 
that the schools would be emancipated from the 
Church, that priests would cease to be school 
inspectors, aud that Civil Marriages would be intro¬ 
duced. I replied that I should be glad enough to 
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hear it no longer said that the Catholics were better 
treated in Prussia than in Austria, but that I must 
earnestly warn him against going too far, as he might 
thereby force the opposition of the German Catholics 
to take up its head-quarters at Vienna, and to operate 
thence against Berlin. 

‘This shows the necessity of making no alteration 
in our policy towards Italy, if we wish to preserve 
the advantages of our present connection with Ger¬ 
many. 

‘ We also spoke of the Strousberg affair in 
Roumania, and the International. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said he hated the Roumanians, 
net because they were a nation of thieves, for which 
he could not find fault with them, but because they 
had acted “villainously” towards Prussia during the 
war. As Roumania had no international position, he 
could only deal with the Porte ; he had communicated 
the Bucharest memorandum to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and asked if Turkey would take the responsi¬ 
bility of it. He did not ask for an armed interven¬ 
tion ; but if the Turkish Government would not help 
him, he would cause it every possible annoyance. 
“ Au reste,” he said, “je vous laisse le bon rblc, vous 
pouvez nous rondru service a charge de revauche.” 

‘ The secret thought of the German Chancellor 
may be as follows : “ It is very disagreeable to us that 
great names should be abused to induce a number of 
poor people in Silesia to take part in a swindling 
speculation and to bring them to ruin. I shall be 
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grateful if you can help us; if not, I shall have to 
aet promptly and with vigour.” 

‘ I told him our position was .is follows : 

‘ Wo are almost entirely unconcerned in the 
question. I am not aware of any complaint being 
made by Austrian shareholders; and an Austrian 
financier of some note even speculates on the decision 
of the (government at Bucharest being carried out. If 
we had wished to adopt a popular policy, it would have 
been easy for us to induce Prince Charles to give his 
sanction to the measure, to win popularity for it in 
Houmania, and so on. But our principal object was 
twofold : the preservation of Prince Charles, and the 
avoidance of any step calculated to cast a doubt on 
our agreement with the Cabinet of Berlin so long as 
we are not involved in complications against our will 
and our interests. We therefore supported Herr von 
Bndowitz, and made no opposition in Constantinople 
to the step taken by Prussia, but we did not strive to 
prevent l’rinee Charles from sanctioning the measure, 
nor did we support the action of Prussia at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

‘Meanwhile I had informed the Roumanian agent 
that I was ready to mediate if his Government would 
request, us to do so in a manner which would admit of 
serious negotiation, and above all if it would delay the 
execution of' the law which had been passed by the 
Chamber. He wrote to Bucharest accordingly. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said that on the whole he agreed 
in this course, and that he would write to the Chief 
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President in Silesia so that lie might organise a 
syndicate of the shareholders which would enter 
into direct negotiations with the Government at 
Bucharest. 

‘With regard to the International Society, to which 
much importance is attached by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
General von Schweinitz having been repeatedly com¬ 
missioned to demand an exchange of views on the 
subject, and the Emperor William, having drawn 
your Majesty’s particular attention to it at Ischl— 
I told Prince Bismarck of my idea of forming an 
anti-International Society, whose action should be 
independent of that of the various Governments in 
the matter. He agreed without hesitation, and said 
he would gladly assist in the realisation of this idea. 
The Governments, on their side, would have to 
introduce more stringent laws against such revolution¬ 
ary societies, against communistic undertakings with a 
criminal intent, such as arson, and against speeches in 
defence or glorification of Communism. Prince Bis¬ 
marck recommended that a Committee should be 
formed to investigate this question, and to this I 
agreed, under the proviso that one of the subjects 
referred to it for consideration should be the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its being 
ameliorated in a Constitutional manner. 

‘ In order to gratify Prince Bismarck’s wish of 
obtaining a material basis, at Salzburg if possible, for 
our understanding, I have taken steps for assembling 
a conference there on the first of next month, in which 
VOL. 11 s 
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Sektionschefn von Hofmann and Baron Wehli, Hof- 
rath Wohlfert, and Hofrath Tesehenberg will take 
part.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


1871 

TOE MEETING AT CASTEIN.—TOE EMPEUOIt WILLIAM.—TOE SECOND 
SALZIIUJKI INTERVIEW. 


The Emperor of Germany arrived at Gasteiri before 
Prince Bismarck. His reception by the visitors 
assembled on the 1 Straubiuger Platz ’ was enthusiastic, 
and many ladies presented him with bouquets. I 
awaited his Majesty on the terrace of the Badeschloss, 
and was received by him most cordially. 

It was in the same Badeschloss that I had seen 
the Emperor William for the last time in 18(55, under 
very different circumstances. The years in which 
I met the now all-powerful sovereign were full of 
vicissitudes — they extended from 183(5 to 1871— 
but the manner in which he received me was always 
equally sympathetic. In 1877 his eightieth birthday 
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was celebrated. At the banquet given by the German 
Ambassador in London, I proposed the Emperor’s 
health, and I said in my speech among other things 
that I had the privilege of appearing as a young 
Secretary of Legation before him when he was Prince 
William, as an Ambassador when he was the Prince 
of Prussia, as a Minister when he was the Regent 
and King of Prussia, and as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire when he was Emperor of Germany. 

‘ I. remember with gratitude,’ I added, ‘ that during this 
long period his Majesty conferred upon me repeated 
signs of his favour. Still less can I forget how he 
received me when destiny made me an opponent of 
his Government; how he never denied respect to his 
antagonist, or consideration for him when he was 
defeated.’ The Russian Ambassador was the only 
person present who could not congratulate me on my 
speech, owing to the very different manner in which 
his master had behaved to me. 

During the Emperor William’s stay at Gastoin I 
had the honour of proposing his health, by order of 
my Imperial master, in reply to the toast given by the 
Emperor on the 18th of August, the birthday of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. On this occasion I 
reminded my hearers that in the same month of 
August the birthday of Frederick William III used 
to be celebrated in the Bohemian baths. 

I was repeatedly invited to dine with the 
Emperor, and this honour was also conferred upon me 
in subsequent years when I was no longer Chaucellor. 
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My readers will perhaps be interested by the 
following report which I sent to the Emperor on the 
audience I had with the Emperor William the day 
after his arrival :— 

‘ I think it my duty to give your Majesty an 
account of my audience of the Emperor William, 
which took place yesterday. His Majesty sent mo 
word in the morning that he would be at home after 
one o’clock, and would then send for me. But I did 
not receive his message until two o’clock. It is 
possible that this delay was caused by business, but it 
is also possible that it was caused by preparations for 
the audience. The Emperor received me standing at 
the open window, so that the public witnessed the 
audience from the Straubinger Plat/.. His Majesty 
made a long speech on the relations between Austria 
and Prussia, beginning with the Seven Years’ War, and 
ending with the Franco-German War of 1870. I 
need only mention a few passages of this discourse, as 
the Prussian view of the subject is doubtless already 
well known to your Majesty. Precisely the same 
views are to be found in the works of the Prussian 
historians Kanke and Sybel, and I have heard them 
only too often from Prussian diplomatists of the new 
school, such as Usedom, Brassier, Savigny, Bernstorfl’ 
and Goltz. The Emperor observed that the cause of all 
the misunderstandings between the two countries was 
to be found in the idea which was constantly enter¬ 
tained by Austria of depriving Prussia of the acquisi- 
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tions of Frederick the Great, and of reducing herto 
her ancient limits. 

‘His Majesty went on to say that from 1813 
until the death of his father, owing to that sovereign’s 
attachment to Francis I, a time of repose intervened 
for which Prussia had made many sacrifices. From 
1840 to 1848 the liberal ideas of his brother caused 
much displeasure in Vienna; and after 1848, although 
Prussia rejected the phantom Imperial Crown offered 
her by the Parliament of Frankfort, she thought it 
her duty to take the German question in hand. The 
Dresden arrangements, in spite of their unpopularity 
in Prussia, were carried out by his brother and him¬ 
self with perfect sincerity. The Emperor then spoke 
of the Italian War, and maintained that he had 
most strongly promised to Prince Wiudisehgratz, 
even before the battle of Solferino, the armed 
intervention of Prussia. He was very willing to 
allow Austria to take part in the Danish War 
in order to share the glory of it with her. (These 
words reminded me of what Prince Bismarck 
said to me in 18(53—that Prussia would not risk 
a second war in the Duchies alone, but only with 
Austria.) His Majesty then spoke of the events of 
1865 and 1866. He said that he had given his 
consent to the war of the latter year with a bleeding 
heart—after a long struggle with his Ministry, and 
after eight sleepless nights—because the armaments 
of Austria compelled him to do so. He added 
that Heaven had blessed the arms of Prussia, and 
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that he, as everybody must acknowledge, had been 
magnanimous: but he admitted that his generosity 
was also prompted by the consideration that he had 
no desire to provoke the intervention of France, and 
consequently for a European war. It was equally 
against his will that the last war, which he had 
neither desired nor foreseen, placed Prussia at the 
head of Germany. His Majesty finally assured me 
that his most ardent wish was now to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Austria; he repeatedly 
laid stress on the fact that he knew the past could 
not be forgotten at once, with other things to the same 
effect, and added that he was delighted at the renewal 
of friendship between the two Powers. 

‘ I listened to this speech in respectful silence. Jt 
would be easy for me to refute it, and I shall probably 
do so to Prince Bismarck, but I had no wish to 
wound or annoy the Emperor after he had shown 
such unmistakable signs of a conciliatory and placable 
temper. I could especially have pointed to the 
negotiations which had been opened with Italy so long 
ago as 18G5, to Usedom’s despatch, and to Klapka’s 
legion. I stated, however, that my knowledge of 
Vienna, extending over many years, convinced me that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that Austria’s ruling 
thought was the abasement of Prussia; and I at¬ 
tempted to show that Austria’s policy was always 
a defensive one. I further stated that the relations 
which have now been inaugurated with Germany were 
perfectly sincere on our part, and that Austria would 
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sincerely forget the past if Prussia would do the 
same. 

‘ I was much interested by the opinion expressed 
by his Majesty that the war of 1866 was the ruin of 
Franco, “because Napoleon should have attacked uS 
in the rear.” He went on to say that in 1866 
he never would believe in the neutrality of 
France, and that only after a long struggle did he 
consent to remove his forces from the Rhine 
Provinces. He had always been grateful to the 
Emperor Napoleon for his neutrality on that 
occasion. 

‘The Emperor gave me an account of all the 
events at Ems in 1870, but I need not repeat it here, 
as it tallies exactly with what is stated in the 
Prussian oflicial publication on the subject. One 
circumstance that he mentioned, however, was new 
to me, and it throws great discredit on Gramont, if, 
indeed, Benedetti reported it faithfully. The Em¬ 
peror said that on leaving Benedetti at the station at 
Ems, he shook hands with him cordially, saying : 
“ Adieu, monsieur l’Ambassadeur! Vous allez a Berlin, 
moi j’y serai dans quelqucs jours; l’aftairc desormais 
doit se traitor non entre vous et moi, mais de 
Gouvernement a Gouveruement.” 

‘ The following w’ords, belonging, not to the past, 
but to the present, seemed to me of greater conse¬ 
quence. The Emperor said that he had assured your 
Majesty at Isclil that nobody had designs on the 
German Provinces of Austria But he added: “Of 
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course I said to your Emperor exactly what I said to 
the Emperor Alexander, that I wished for nothing 
more ardently than that the Germans in Austria, 
as well as in Russia, should feel contented, and should 
not be placed in the position of looking to us for help, 
thereby causing us much unpleasantness.” 

‘ I was all the more struck by these words as a 
similar opinion was uttered by General Schweinitz, 
who arrived here yesterday. I replied to the Emperor 
that the pacification of the Germans in Austria 
could be greatly aided by Germany herself; we did 
not wish to make the Prussian Government responsible 
for the agitation, but it would lose in force if the 
official German Press would make the Germans in 
Austria understand that they live in an empire of 
many races and tongues, and that they must be on 
good terms with the other nationalities if they wish 
that Austria, should continue to exist—which has been 
stated to bo a necessity by Germany herself. How¬ 
ever much I may refrain from interfering in present 
internal policy, it still remains my duty to point out 
the serious aspect of these statements, and urgently 
to warn the government not to allow the present 
crisis to develop itself in a manner which may go far 
beyond its intentions. I assume the Cabinet of 
Berlin to be strictly loyal and sincere; and I must 
here remind }’our Majesty how at Vienna, where there 
was assuredly no anti-Danish feeling, one had to pay 
attention to the lamentations of the Germans, though 
it was evident that they were not sincere. 
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‘ The Emperor William finally spoke for a long 
time about the International Society and the necessity, 
of mutual action against it, upon which I developed... 
iny idea of an anti-International Association. 

‘ After an audience which lasted an hour and a half,' 
I was graciously dismissed.’ 

The meetings of Gastein were followed bv those of 
© •> 

Salzburg. 

A rumour was circulated that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph desired to return at Gastein the visit 
paid to him by the Emperor William at Ischl. In 
order not to leave Gastein at the wrong moment, I 
took the liberty of enquiring whether this rumour was 
true, adding that as the place named was connected 
with the Gastein Convention, I did not recommend it 
for the meeting of the two sovereigns. A reply came 
by telegraph to the effect that the rumour was false, 
and that during the following weeks his Majesty’s 
time would be fully occupied by military inspections. 
Although this telegram clearly proved that his 
Majesty did not intend to have a further meeting 
with tin* Emperor of Germany, 1 ventured to repre¬ 
sent that T considered an early return of the Ischl 
visit to be essential, and that Salzburg would be a 
suitable place for continuing the reconciliation and' 
union of the two sovereigns. The Emperor agreed, 
not without hesitation, and later on I was told more 
than once that Salzburg was one of the nails in rav 
coffin. In the following year the Emperor went to 
Berlin. Before his departure I saw the Emperor 
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William at Gastciu, and he said to me ‘ The Emperor 
is coming to Berlin; this pleases me immensely.’ I 
would not have been able to go to Berlin, nor would 
I have recommended the Emperor to do so, had T 
remained in office. Indeed, when proposing the 
Salzburg interview, I laid stress on the fact that I 
thought a visit to Berlin unadvisablc. It seemed to 
me quite unnecessary that the Emperor should review 
at Berlin the troops that had defeated his own some 
years previously. I held the same opinion as to the 
return visit of the Emperor William, which might 
well have taken place on territory that had not 
belonged to Austria, instead of in the Austrian 
capital. The Emperor must have felt so too, and 
under the circumstances he deserved praise and 
admiration for having considered no sacrifice or self- 
denial too great in the fulfilment of his duty. A. 
Minister should not make such proposals without 
extreme necessity. Certain feelings must be consid¬ 
ered, and the result of wounding them is attended 
with more disadvantage than benefit. I remember 
with pride the last words I heard from the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia at Salzburg after my resignation . ‘ 1 
shall always remember that you never disregarded the 
Emperor’s dignity.’ This testimony was all the more 
honourable to me, as the Archduchess had often 
complained of my treatment of ecclesiastical questions, 
and had made no secret of her displeasure. 

The festivities at Salzburg went off like those in 
;18<37. Dinner and tea were served at the Burg, 
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there was a trip to Klesheim, and there were bonfires 
on the hills. I accompanied Prince Bismarck in the 
drive to Klesheim. I remained of course perfectly 
passive to the cheers of the people, leaving the 
honour entirely to the illustrious visitor, who acknow¬ 
ledged them with unusual cordiality by military 
salutes. He said to me: ‘I have arranged things 
very well. In the days when people used to hiss me, 
I wore civilian clothes, and had no occasion to take 
off my hat; while now, when they cheer me, I wear 
a uniform, and need only touch my hat.’ 

Next morning both sovereigns left. 'At half- 
past six,’ said T to Prince Bismarck ‘ we must be 
ready for the departure.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Bismarck, 
who liked early rising as little as I did ; ‘ that is soon 
after midnight.’ 

On leaving, the Emperor William said to me : * I 
have rather blackened you.’ He meant that he had 
invested me with the order of the Black Eagle,* and 
I am certain that his Majesty did not blacken me 
in any other sense, but that other people did so 
especially during the time of my embassy in Paris. 

Prince Bismarck went to join his family at 
Rcichcnhall. I accompanied him in a postechaise 
drawn by four horses, and remained with him for a 
day. I did not see him again for six years. 

* When 1 returned to Vienna, an olil-futiliioned Austrian Maid to me : ‘Do not 
let the 1‘msHinns lie whitewashed in your opinion.’ ‘ On the contrary ’ aaid I, ‘ I have 
let them blacken me.’ On thin Mubjcct 1 invented the following charade: ‘Qu’eat 
ce 11 lie cent? Aiitrefoia je retain, aujonnl’ litii je l’ai? I,a bote noire.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1871 

THE APPROACHING INTERVAL CRISIS. 


I had seen little of Count Hohenwart at Salzburg, 
but I heard Prince Bismarck say to him on leaving: 
‘ I wish you bonne chance My relations with Count 
Hohenwart had become even less harmonious than 
previously, which was partly owing to articles in 
the Osterre ichische Zeitnng, a paper supported by 
the cis-Leithan Ministry, and representing true 
‘ Austrianism,’ alias Federalism. It was edited by a 
Dr Frese, who came from the North, and who had 
been a confidant of the Minister Dr Schitffle. This 
journal found much fault with the agreement with 
Germany which had been effected at Gastein and 
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Salzburg. I was quite indifferent to the attacks 
of the Ministerial paper; but they were not to be 
despised, as they might have led the public to doubt the 
sincerity of the new direction which had been given 
to foreign policy. Even more shrill was the voice of 
the Vate.rland, a paper which, although not official, 
stood in the same position to the Ministry as the 
Nate FrewPresse had stood to the ‘Burgerministorium.’ 
It said: 

‘ Count Beust as the Chancellor of the Empire, 
directing foreign affairs with his Cis and Trans 
Leithania, his liberal centralisation, his hostility to the 
Church, his inspired plundering expedition to Rome, 
his Jewish-Liberal gang, and his panacea for a cure 
of the internal troubles of Austria, presents us with 
contrasts which do not promise a peaceful solution. 
The fate which he prepared for Count Beleredi and 
his system he probably also contemplated at Castein 
for the Holienwart Ministry.’ 

This journal, which was the organ rather of 
SchiifHe than of Uohcnwart, alluded now and 
then to the progress of the ‘ honest w'ork,’ meaning 
the negotiation which was then being carried on by 
the Minister of Commerce with the leaders of the 
National Party in Bohemia. Of all the events of 
those times, none remained more inexplicable to me 
than that Count .Uohcnwart, who was more intimately 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Austria than 
anybody else, should have left the conduct of this 
delicate negotiation to a Professor who came from a 
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foreign country.* How it was that the negotiation 
bore fruit I began to understand after having heard 
in the Great Council of the Crown, where the battle 
between Hohenwart and myself was fought, Minister 
Sehiiffle’s reply to an objection raised against a 
particularly absurd clause of the so-called ‘ Funda¬ 
mental Articles ’—‘ The Bohemian nobility wish it! ’ 
But even this reply was better than that given by the 
Minister of Commerce to a deputy of the opposition, 
designating the latter’s objections as ‘ bad jokes.’ 

Thanks to the ‘ honest work ’—and so completely 
without my knowledge that 1 did not hear of it until 
it was published —an Imperial liescript was issued on 
September 12 to the Bohemian Diet, adding to the 
existing Constitution the recognition of the kingdom 
of Bohemia as a State, the acknowledgment of the 
rights of that State, and the promise of a coronation 
oath. The liescript further recommended that the 
debates on Bohemian affairs should be conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation, so as to enable 
the Crown to put an end to the Constitutional con¬ 
flict without infringing the rights of the other 
kingdoms and territories, or the Fundamental Laws 
of 1 SGI and I8G7. The Bohemian Diet showed its 
spirit of moderation and conciliation by presenting to 
the Emperor the notorious Fundamental Articles, 

* Perhaps it will he objected that my intervention in the Hungarian settlement 
was much the same thing; but a Minister who had had seventeen years' official 
experience of important affairs in foreign countries, is surely more <jiin lifted to speak 
on such subjects than a University Professor; and, which is most important and to 
the point, Count Holered i did not give up the negotiations entirely to me, hut 
carried them out himself with my assistance. 
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which, had they been ratified, would have put an end 
to the Viennese Parliament, substituting for it merely 
an occasional congress of representatives of the king¬ 
doms and territories, and conferences of the Ministers 
of the various portions of the empire, each of which 
would have possessed a government of its own. 

Meanwhile, by using much pressure, it became 
possible in consequence of the elections to the Diets 
(direct general elections were not yet introduced), so 
to change the majority of the Lower House that the 
Government could count upon two-thirds of the votes. 
That it was willing to consider the Fundamental 
Articles, although of course with modifications, had 
become apparent in the Grand Council of the Crown 
above referred to which preceded the resignation of 
Hohenwart, as well as in the consultations of the 
Ministers between themselves which were held in the 
Foreign ()ffice. 

An idea which may be found repeated in some 
historical works at that time prevailed that Count 
Andrassy had taken the initiative of intervention, and 
that I joined him. This is only a fable convenuc. 

As I have mentioned above, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brody returned me to the Galician 
Diet, and I was to take my seat at Lemberg, having 
been prevented in the previous year by the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War from leaving Vienna. But just as foreign 
affairs had prevented me from taking my seat be¬ 
fore, so iuternal affairs now had the same effect. There 
was no need of entering into further explanations after 
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what I had said, and 1 therefore bogged my electors 
to excuse 111 c. Upon this Count Hohemvart came to 
me one morning and said that lie had received the 
news of my decision with great astonishment, although 
he knew that I was not of one mind with the 
Ministry; and that he thought it was not compatible 
with my position to make a sort of demonstration 
against the Government. ‘ Nor do I,’ was my reply ; 
‘ it was merely my wish to avoid a situation which 
would have been as unnecessary and awkward to the 
Ministry as to myself.’ ‘ I must tell you then,’ said 
Count Holienwnrt, ‘that Count Andrassy has told 
mo that he agrees in the proceedings T have taken.’ 
As soon as 1 was alone, I sent a telegram in cipher 
to Count Andrassy at Pesth, asking him whether 
this assertion was correct. Count Andrassy preferred 
to answer me in person. He began by remarking 
rather sharply : ‘ Pray leave me alone. What have 
I to do with the Czechs? What is Bohemia to me?’ 
He was perfectly justified in taking this view of the 
question. His successor Tisza assumed and maintained 
the same attitude towards Taaffe’s conciliatory regime; 
but it is not possible to be at once a spectator and a 
combatant. 1 sent him further representations, and 
filially commissioned Sektionschcf von Hofmann to 
proceed to Pesth to renew them, upon which he 
accepted my views. 

Little remains to be said as to the close of the 
Hohenwart era. My battle in the Council of 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Emperor, was 
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exactly the reverse of the one I had fought against 
Beleredi in 18 G 7 . I was then filled with admiration 
at the vigour of the defence; I was now amazed at 
its weakness. Count Holienwart was obviously under 
the impression that his cause was half lost; and what 
must have discouraged him still more was that the 
Imperial Ministers* found an ally in a member of his 
own Ministry. 

If I felt defeated after the close of the discussion 
on the question whether Beleredi or Beust should 
prevail, I now felt certain of victory ; but my triumph 
was a Pyrrhic one. 

4 The Min inters for the 4 common 9 affair a of the whole empire, i.r, the Minister 
of .Foreign Affaira, tho Minister of War, and the Minister of Finance. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

1871 

STRUCK DOWN ON THE I1KEACH.-CONSIDERATIONS OK HEALTH AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

It was not until some days had elapsed after the 
Crown Council that Count Holienwart and his col¬ 
leagues, with the exception of Baron Holzgethan, 
sent in their resignations. I remember Count 
Mensdorff saying to me in 18G5, when he entered the 
Belcredi Ministry after the resignation of Schmer- 
ling’s Ministry, that he was the only survivor of the 
old regime. The same might be said of Baron 
Holzgethan, although instead of entering the new 
Ministry, he entered the ‘ common ’ Ministry. During 
his short interregnum, and with his counter-signa¬ 
ture, a second Imperial Rescript was sent to the 
Bohemian Diet which was very different from that 
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of tho 12tli of Soptombcr. Nothing was said either 
of an independent position of the kingdom of Bohemia 
or of tho coronation, but.promises were made that all 
lawful demands should bo considered. This taught 
tho two-fold lesson that the agreement with Hungary 
could only be altered by an arrangement between the 
Reiclisrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, and that 
the political position of tho non-Hungarian kingdoms 
and countries had been regulated by the Fundamental 
Laws of the State. 

The state of feeling created in the country by the 
change of policy rendered it necessary that this 
Imperial Rescript should be plainly worded so as to 
prevent distrust on both sides. But it was a hard 
necessity for the Emperor to be compelled to affix his 
signature twice within six weeks to documents 
diametrically opposed to each other. I felt it deeply, 
although I had no hand in the composition or the 
presentation of the Rescript. I also felt that the 
new Ministry must be strictly faithful to the Consti¬ 
tution, but not in a violent party spirit, if the new 
measures were to be attended with success; and I 
ventured, when the opportunity of an audience 
presented itself, to speak in this sense, bearing in 
mind the Emperor’s desire that I should always 
express my opinions openly, even without being asked 
to do so. I said a man like the ex-Governor of 
Bohemia, General Baron Kollor, would be received 
with confidence as Minister-President. As in the 
previous year, after the disappearance of the Potocki 
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Ministry, my words were received in significant silence. 
But immediately afterwards a remarkable incident 
occurred. On retiring from the audience, I found in 
the ante-cliauiber the Deputy l)r Kechbauer, the 
loader of the most advanced section of the Constitu¬ 
tional party. 1 asked him to enter, and he said to 
me : ‘ I come to tell you that we make no claim to 
participate in the formation of the Ministry, and that 
we are perfectly satisfied if only the Oovernment is a 
constitutional one.’ 

I was soon afterwards informed of two facts : that 
Baron Kcllersperg had been called upon to form the 
new Ministry, and that Count Andrassy was again at 
Vienna. 1 did not see the latter (be only came after 
having been appointed in my place, to tell me how 
painful his position was, and how difficult be found it 
to exchange Abenna for IVsf.h.) As for Baron 
Kcllersperg, he paid me a visit, and was most friendly, 
much to my surprise, as our last meeting had not 
been so. AVlien 1 said that he would not have cause 
to complain of the interference of the Chancellor in 
internal affairs, he replied that on the contrary he 
wished me to be invited to all the important sittings 
of the Ministry. I could assure him with a clear 
conscience that I would not interfere in internal 
affairs, because 1 saw by everything that was going 
on that my position of Chancellor would not last 
much longer; as, perhaps, Baron Kcllersperg well 
knew when he spoke. 

The day of explanation soon came. I was struck 
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by the fact that the same Staatsrath von Braun who 
had brought me the news of my unexpected appoint¬ 
ment in 18G6, now appeared with that of my dismissal. 
He said that * I ought to make things easy for the 
Emperor ’—which could only mean that I was to send 
in my resignation. Baron Braun alleged two reasons: 
that the title of ‘ Chancellor of the Empire ’ gave rise 
to difficulties, and that I had too many personal 
enemies. I never heard any other motive for my 
dismissal, either from the Emperor or from any other 
quarter. But Baron Braun told me of two remarks 
made by his Majesty which gratified me as a further 
proof of his noble spirit, and did my heart good. One 
was, 'Now he is popular again, and he will find his 
task easier,’ the other, ‘ I should he very glad if he 
wore appointed Ambassador; he would then still he 
in my service.’ I presented myself next day to his 
Majesty, as 1 was requested to do. The Emperor 
advanced towards me most eordially, shook hands 
with me, and said: ‘ T thank you for having made 
things easv for me. It has cost me a severe struggle: 
hut I must do without your further services.’ This 
is a strictly accurate account of what was said. I 
think it necessary to assert this, as the most absurd 
rumours wore circulated on the subject. The 
Emperor then told me to sit down, and conversed 
with me on various subjects; hut his Majesty did 
not say a single word as to the cause of my dismissal, 
or allude to anything beyond the great question of 
the day. Some days afterwards, the Emperor did 
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me the honour of paying me a visit which lasted 
over half-an-hour. My opponents tried to weaken 
the effect of this favour by sayiug that the Emperor 
only came to my house for the purpose of getting 
back some documents—as if it would have been 
necessary for his Majesty to take the trouble of 
coming to mu for such a purpose. 

Meanwhile I had sent in my resignation, to which 
I received the following autograph reply : 

4 Vienna, November 1 , 1871 . 

* Dear Count Beust— While granting j r our re¬ 
quest, founded on considerations of health, to be 
relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign 
Affairs, I express my sincerest thanks to you for the 
persistent and unselfish devotion with which you have 
fulfilled those duties, and I shall never forget the 
services you performed, during the five eventful years of 
your tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

At the same time I was appointed a life-member 
of the Upper House and Ambassador in .London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
1871 

rum, 1C FUELING ON MV KU8K1NATION. 

In itself the change in my career was to me neither 
unforeseen nor alarming. A year earlier I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ The (lay of my fall will be the 
day of my deliverance; ’ and a few weeks before it 
came to pass, I said to Staatsratb von Braun, who 
had always been my friend, that I would like 
eventually to be appointed an ambassador, for which 
1 had many urgent reasons, independently of personal 
inclination. Prince Metternich—‘ si licet parva com- 
ponere inagnis,’ or rather * si licet magna componere 
parvis’—survived his Chancellorship, but after his 
resignation he went abroad, only returning to Austria 
four years later. Thus the best solution was a re- 
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moval into a foreign country in a high position, and 
an ambassador is looked upon as a representative of 
his sovereign. 

As I have said, the idea of my retirement was 
familiar to me; but when it came it gave me pain for 
two reasons. I had, indeed, perceived the moment 
approaching when I could no longer retain office under 
Hohcnwart, but then it was more a question of an 
unavoidable withdrawal from an untenable position. 
But now, when that position had itself disappeared ; 
when, after years of efforts, struggles, and cares, in 
internal as well as in foreign policy, a firm footing 
had been gained on which it was only necessary to 
act with calmness ; when things began to work 
smoothly ; when complete harmony had been es¬ 
tablished between the various Ministries of the 
.Empire ; when 1 had obtained unanimous votes of 
confidence from the Parliamentary Bodies to which 
I was responsible ; when 1 was receiving demonstra¬ 
tions of public confidence from all' quarters —to be 
compelled at such a moment to withdraw from the 
scene of my activity, was like being struck by a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. But I was affected 
even more painfully by the socresy with which 
the matter was carried out. Most gladly, most will¬ 
ingly would 1 have resigned, had appeals been made 
to my loyalty', and bad I been told that tin: 
simultaneous resignation of Hohcnwart and myself 
would oiler a convenient means of escape from the 
unpleasant position in which the crown was placed 
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by the contradictory character of the two Imperial 
Rescripts. 

Considering the circumstances under which my 
dismissal took place, it will be understood that it took 
others more by surprise than myself. It pleases 
me to remember that this surprise was expressed 
to mo in a way as sympathetic as it was honour¬ 
able. I was even obliged to moderate the zeal of 
my friends, and to dissuade the students of Vienna 
from giving me an ovation in the form of a torch-light 
procession. How rapidly has the breeze of oblivion, 
so prevalent in dear Vienna, blown away all remem¬ 
brance of those days ! If I recall them, it is not 
because I complain of the forgetfulness of my country¬ 
men, or because I hope to make withered garlands 
green again. I oidy wish to do justice to historical 
truth, here as elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

1883 

DONEE E14JS FELIX, MULTOS NUMEUA.IIIS AMICOS. 

At the present moment, when I am writing the 
epilogue to the recollections of my Viennese Ministry, 
twelve years have elapsed since I received manifesta¬ 
tions of praise for my five years’ career and of regret 
for my sudden retirement. In an age like the present, 
so full of events and changes, men live rapidly and 
soon forget, and I can be neither surprised nor grieved 
that people now think little or not at all of what was 
then spoken, written, and printed. But what made 
an unpleasant impression upon me, though my heart 
was not embittered by it, was that even in less than a 
few years I was forgotten. 

I have more than once said jokingly to my friends 
that within the three weeks from the end of October 
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to the middle of November 1871, three scenes suc¬ 
ceeded each other as they might have done on the 
stage. 

First scone: Beust is victorious, Hohenwart is 
defeated; long live Beust! ’ 

Second scene : What ? Beust has fallen too ? 
Alas ! alas ! What is to become of us ? 

Third scene; How now? We are in office, and 
we arc rid of Beust! Hurrah ! 

This is rather strongly put, but it is historically 
accurate. 

In short, it was believed that my loss would be 
irreparable ; but as soon as this was proved not to be 
the case, enthusiasm and alarm both vanished at the 
same time. 

I entertain the hope that the conscientious and 
unbiassed historians of the future, when judging my 
Austrian administration, will show themselves as 
moderate as I myself have been, and will find the true 
medium between an ephemeral apotheosis and an 
equally ephemeral condemnation. 

‘ Peace to his ashes .and justice to his memory ’— 
these are the words I have chosen for my epitaph. 
May the appeal they make to future generations not 
have been made in vain. 
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PART III—1871-1883 
LONDON AND PARIS 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

1871-1873 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON.-FOGS HUT NO ‘SPLEEN.’-‘ OLp ENGLAND FOR 

ever!’—LORD GRANVILLE.—THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—COUNT 
BERNSTORFF AND COUNT MUNSTER.—THE COURT.—TIIE QUEEN. 

-THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.-THE DUCHESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dark and bleak day in November when I left 
Vienna ; I arrived in London in a dense fog. That I 
did not fall a victim to ‘spleen’was owing to the 
circumstance that I was not a stranger, and that I 
had long before experienced the sympathetic attraction 
exercised on foreigners by England, in spite of its 
dearth of amusement and distraction. The seven 
years of my London embassy, with the more than 
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kind reception I experienced from all quarters, could 
only confirm me in this feeling. I had a faithful 
remembrance of Old England, and continued to take a 
lively interest in her destiny; and I could not turn 
away from her when adversity and trouble darkened 
her horizon. I must oven say that I could not per¬ 
ceive without indignation how England’s difficulties 
produced in Austria, especially in the Liberal Press, 
a feeling rather of malicious joy than of indifference. 
As people turned their backs on Russia when she 
was debilitated by the Crimean War, so they ignored 
England when she met with disasters in Asia and 
Egypt. Such conduct might bo understood with 
regard to Russia, the representative of Absolutism ; 
but how was it possible to forget so soon and so 
completely that England had long been a refuge for 
political exiles, and that at the time of the Holy 
Alliance her independent position was no slight 
hindrance to the despotic governments of the 
Continent? Yet both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Austria no longer remembered that Europe would not 
have defeated Napoleon I, in spite of the Russian 
winter and of German enthusiasm and energy, had 
it not been for English subsidies and the victories 
of England in Spain. At the same time it is 
only right to add that if there was a country 
in the world that owed England a grudge, that 
country was Austria. The loss of her Italian 
Provinces was probably due even more to England 
than to France. Germany, however, was in a very 
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different position. How much Germany owes to 
• England 'will have been seen from my remarks on the 
Franco-German War and on the violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

My affection for England does not waver because 
of her present weakness, and I do not doubt that she 
will recover her former strength if she will only learn 
from experience, as may well be expected from the 
practical sense of her people, and give up the bad 
habit of treating others according as they are success¬ 
ful or the reverse. To do this will require an effort, 
but there will be no lack of self-sacrifice. 

My good-fortune decretal that I should find an 
old friend in the English Minister with whom I had 
first to deal. We had met thirty years previously in 
Paris, when I was Secretary of Legation, and his 
father was English Ambassador. He was at that 
time Lord Leveson, and now Earl Granville. My 
intercourse with him, both socially and politically, is 
one of mv most agreeable recollections. He was one 
of the fe.w men who combine modesty with signal 
ability. Perhaps he was not quite free from the 
disadvantages which are the couscqucnce of modesty. 
The inclination, excellent in itself, to be open to 
conviction, was the cause of Lord Granville following 
up his first decided protest against Russia’s violation 
of the Treaty of Paris by a second which did not 
represent his own opinion, but that of Gladstone. In 
business he had an excellent habit which may be 
reedmmended to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

VOL. II v 
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After each official interview he used to draw up -a 
protocol, containing a precis of what both he and the. 
Foreign Representative had said, and he would then , 
submit it to his interlocutor for approval. I seldom. 
had any objections to make to his protocols, although 
a slight deafness might have given rise to mistakes. 
After the death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Queen appointed Lord Granville as his successor in 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, which 
gave its owner the use of Walmer Castle, a romanti¬ 
cally situated building erected on a promontory 
extending far into the sea, near Deal, where the 
great Duke of Wellington died. At Walmer I 
was frequently the guest of Lord and Lady Gran¬ 
ville.* 

Gladstone was then Premier, and I saw but little 
of him. In later years wo had many interesting 
conversations. Of the other Ministers, I was already 
acquainted with the Honourable Chichester Fortescue, 
afterwards Lord Carlingford. He was the husband 
of the Dowager Countess Waldcgravo, who retained, 
according to English custom, the title of her first 
husband, and whose hospitable house, Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, has been gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the first part of this work apropos of my 
London mission in 18G4. 

* Lady Granville is very tall ami handsome. I wrote in her visitors’ book at 
Walmer: 

Alois qu'1111 grand ot noble Lord 
Commando on Hoi dans lea cinq ports, 

On voit pourquoi la noble 0 lifitclainc i.> 

A pour ollc memo uu port de Koine. 
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I found more than one friend in the Diplomatic 
Corps ; first among these was my German colleague. 
In my account of the Danish Conference, I praised 
his abilities, which were not always appreciated by 
the Court of Berlin. Count Bernstorff' was a great 
friend of mine, but lie was not destined to l>e long 
my colleague, as he died in 1873. I also maintained 
very friendly and continuous relations with his 
successor. At first great surprise was caused by 
the nomination of Count Minister as German Am¬ 
bassador in London, as he was not only a Hanoverian, 
but had been in the diplomatic service of the King of 
Hanover until the catastrophe of I8f>6. There was 
no fear that the Court of St James’s would raise 
objections to his nomination, as traditional principle 
excluded all family considerations from questions of 
policy. But tlios-' members of the Itoyal Family 
who belonged to the House of Cambridge had a 
natural aversion to his appointment, .although the 
Duke himself didjiot show it. All things considered. 
Count Minister was well qualified for his post. He 
was the son of the Count Minister, often mentioned 
in German history, who represented Hanover in 
London when that country still belonged to the King 
of England. 1 le had been educated in England, and 
spoke the language like an Englishman ; he was also 
a thorough sportsman, and he was connected with the 
English aristocracy by marriage. We soon became 
friends, and have had no cause to complain of each 
other. 
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I have a particular reason for dwelling on my 
satisfactory relations with the German embassy, as 
they are in strong contrast with the aspersions cast 
upon me for alleged intrigues and inspired articles in 
the German and Russian Press, which gave the 
Standard occasion to remark that I must have a 
hundred hands if I had written all that was attri¬ 
buted to me in Russia and Germany. I know that 
Count Munster himself complained of these calumnies, 
and wrote to Berlin to say that l ought to be left in 
peace. 

I have also mentioned Count Bran now, the 
Russian Ambassador, in my account of the Con¬ 
ference of 18(»4. Our relations were not friendly, 
but I was afterwards amply compensated by my 
pleasant intercourse with his amiable successor, 
Count Schouvaloff. 

No less agreeable were tho French Ambassadors, 
who succeeded each other only too rapidly, there 
having been no less than five in four years : the Due 
de Broglie, the Comte d' Harcourt, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaceia, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
the Marquis d’ Harcourt. The Republic could not 
have sent men of more illustrious names, and they all 
deserved to be styled hotnmrs dr ralcur; but it would 
have been of greater advantage for the relations 
between France and England if there had been one 
permanent representative. I was interested and 
pleased by a new acquaintance—Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador. A Turkish dignitary who 
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has remained at his post for thirty years is a phe¬ 
nomenon. I have mentioned him Apropos of the 
Emperor’s journey to the East. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the English, and his house was made lively 
by the musical talouts of his beautiful daughter, now 
the Princess Braucovano. His great mistake was 
that he still looked upon England as the England of 
the Crimean War, twenty years after that event. He 
was astonished at her attitude when Kussia renewed 
her aggressive policy ; nor could he understand that 
of Austria-Hungary, and he was especially angry 
with Count Andrassy, who, lie said, should have 
remembered that Turkey had in former days refused 
to give him up to Kussia. 

I will conclude my account of the diplomatists in 
London with a few words about some of the other 
Ambassadors—Count Bylandt in particular, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands, and Karon Solvyns, 
the Belgian representative. Both are still at their 
posts, and whenever I go to London, I visit them 
first. Count Bylaiidt’s wife, a lady of rare intelligence, 
is a Kussian. Italy was not represented by an 
Ambassador until the latter part of my r residence in 
London, when Ceneral Menabrea, whom I had 
formerly known and valued in Florence as my col¬ 
league, was appointed to that post. I was also not 
unknown at the English Court. As the representa¬ 
tive of Saxony I had known the Queen in the happy 
days of her married life ; as the representative of the 
German Confederation, I saw her in the time of her 
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deepest mourning and retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort; and now, as the Austrian Ambas* . 
sador, I saw her again when she was full of anxiety 
for her beloved son, as I arrived when the Prince of 
Wales was lying dangerously ill at Sandringham. If 
my readers have not forgotten my account of my 
visit to Osborne at the time of my German Mission, 
they will understand my feelings of veneration for the 
Queen. The words that 1 wrote in the visitors’ book 
after my two days’ stay at Osborne in company with 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Austria, in the last year of my London embassy, 
were no mere compliment: 


‘ Diti stolz<> Insel, »vo tier Drt'iziick thront. 

Dio liab’ icli gorn /.uin Dolma mir erkomi ; 

DocJi srit <rin kloinos Eiland ioli Imwolint, 

Hat Treuo ilini lnoiu dankond 11 era gesoliworen. 
An soinon griinen Mnttcn liiingt mein Sinn, 

Ilooli In lie England’s grossir Konigin ! 


1 have alluded to the dangerous iliness of the 
Prince of Wales in 1871. Public sympathy was 
universal and highly demonstrative. Crowds of 
people came to Marlborough House to ask for the 
latest news from Sandringham. This sympathy 
arose not only from the loyalty of all classes of 
the nation, but also from the Prince’s great popu¬ 
larity. The Prince of Wales is one of those meu, 
happy in themselves and the cause of happiness in 
others, whose nature prompts them to say and do 
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agreoable things; and this gave his well-known 
amiability the additional attractiveness of sincerity. I 
could not regard the kindness shown to me by his 
Royal Highness as a special distinction : but un¬ 
grateful recollection of it remains no less vivid. The 
popularity of the Prince of Wales arises chiefly from 
the fact that he is a thorough Englishman, and from 
the lively interest which he takes in everything that 
relates to this country, an interest which he shows by 
presiding at banquets given for useful and charitable 
objects, on which occasions he speaks with remark¬ 
able ease and elegance of expression. These appear¬ 
ances in public are of no small advantage to the 
English Princes. At a dinner for the German 
Hospital, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
chair, I remarked with what a happy grace the 
English Princes knew how to apply the saying : 
‘Honi soitqui mal y penso.’ 

In speaking of my German mission of the year 
1804, 1 also mentioned the equally great popularity 
of the Princess of Wales. In those days, when I was 
considered the greatest enemy of Denmark, 1 was 
not allowed to approach the Princess, but now things 
had changed, and from the beginning to the end of 
my career as Ambassador, I may say that I was 
always welcome at Marlborough House. When the 
Prince of Wales undertook his journey to India in 
1876, I promised to compose a waltz in honour of 
his happy return. I had never before undertaken 
such a task, but I kept my word, and I dedicated my 
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first waltz, ‘Return from India,’ to the Princess of 
Wales.* 

The dislike with which 1 was viewed at the Court 
of the Heir to the Throne in 18G4 was even deeper 
among the members of another branch of the Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary never condescended to say a word to me; and 
this I found all the more painful as at the time of my 
Saxon mission they always welcomed me, and the 
Duchess herself had honoured me with a visit at 
Dresden. In 1807 the Duchess was in Paris when 
the Emperor of Austria was there, and J kept out of 
her way. ‘The Duchess has forgiven you,’ said his 
Majesty to me. ‘That may be,’ 1 replied; ‘but I 
have not forgiven the Duchess.’ Rut when I came 
to Loudon as Ambassador, the past was forgotten, 
and T was honoured by a very sympathetic reception 
from the Duchess and her daughters, the Grand- 
Duchess of Heckleuburg-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Took, as well as from the Duke of Cambridge. I 
always took great pleasure in the conversation of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the interest of whose 
extensive reminiscences was always enhanced by the 
wit with which slut related them. During the' latter 
period of my London mission l could not help 
admiring this intellectual vivacity in her Royal 
Highness, who was over eighty years of age. 

* This wait/, was performed at tin* ne\t State Hall, ami as the programme of the 
music of those festh ities nlwjiys appear* in tin* Monihi'i Post, my name was pub- 
linked together with tlio.se of the othei composers. ‘Have 3am hocii the Morning 
Pott ? * asked the Princess. * Yen.' I answered ; *1 used to appear between Risniarck 
and (tyrtNchakuir, ami now i appear between Strauss aud ’Waldteufel.’ 
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Before 1 proceed in recording the recollection* of my 
two embassies, I must say a few words in explanation. 
My readers will perceive an essential difference 
between this part of my Memoirs and its predecessors. 
They will iind descriptions of countries, people, and 
events, but few allusions to my own proceedings. 
This was a natural consequence of my altered position. 
He who has directed the course of events, or taken 
part in them, is bound to explain them, for it is not 
■only his past career, but also the authority of the 
government to which he belonged, that is in question. 
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Such is not the case when the writer of Memoirs nas 
held a subordinate post more or less executive and 
limited in scope. A subordinate has to exercise, 
discretion which restricts the freedom of his narrative. 

The Emperor graciously complied with a request ! 
made on accepting my post in London, to the effect 
that I might be allowed to pass with my family the ( 
two dead months of the year, both as regards business!] 
and society, which in London occur after the season)' 
and at Christmas, as the health of my wife did not 
allow her to undertake the very trying duties of. 
London life. Thus I was enabled, as soon as I had 
presented my credentials, to take my winter holidays, 
and to proceed to Salzburg, where I had settled my 
family after the eventful days of November. 

From Salzburg T went to Vienna, where I stayed 
at the ‘ Romischo Kaiser,’ the hotel at which I 
resided in 18 GG. With what different feelings did I 
enter it now! The poet Grillparzer was just dead, 
and I was invited to be present at the Requiem Mass 
in the ‘ Micliaelerkirche.’ The seats were all taken, 
and I recognised many faces; but nobody showed the 
slightest inclination to make way for me, so that 
during the ceremony I was standing all the time. 

But this indifference was not without its com¬ 
pensations. I soon afterwards made a tour in the 
north of Italy with my wife and son, and when I 
reached the first Austrian station on my return, I* 
found the Governor of the Tyrol there to receive me., 
It was Count Taaffe, who had come from Innsbruck 
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expressly for the purpose. I have never forgotten 
that kindly act. 

A year later I was Lord Carnarvon’s guest at his 
magnificent country-seat, Highclere. One day, as we 
were taking a walk, we entered a simple little village 
church, in which, however, there was a very handsome 
tomb with this inscription: ‘ He was an honest man 
as far as is consistent with human imperfection.’ This 
original epitaph remained in my memory and was of 
use to me. Fidelity may also be measured by human 
imperfection, and that thought helps one to bear many 
a bitter experience. 

On my return, I found London preparing for the 
great ‘Thanksgiving,’ a ceremony performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in St Paul’s on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’s recovery, in the presence of 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the members of 
Parliament and the .Diplomatic Corps—a ceremony 
whose national and sincerely loyal character was 
shown by the densely crowded streets. 

• Some months later I witnessed an extraordinary 
ceremony of a different kind. The Dowager Lady 
Holland, owner of Holland House, so full of recollec¬ 
tions of Fox, celebrated the marriage of her adopted 
daughter to Prince Aloys Liechtenstein. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Kensington, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales witnessed it. This was the first time since 
the days of James the Second that an English Prince 
wais present at Mass in England. Lord Granvillo 
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said to me when the ceremony was over: ‘ I had my 
eyes on you to see how a good Protestant should 
behave.’ Unusual and remarkable as the event was, 
it was not noticed in the newspapers. Gladstone, who 
was not present, said to me when I expressed my 
surprise at his absence : ‘ If I had come, you may be 
sure there would have been an outcry.’ 

One of my ‘ incorrect proceedings,’ by which I 
emancipated myself from the tradition of my pre¬ 
decessors, was my frequent attendance in England at 
public charity dinners, at which I not only spoke, but 
sometimes presided ; this I did quite at the beginning 
of my mission. If my so doing has exposed me to 
attacks, for reasons too trivial to mention, I have, 
on the other hand, been praised and thanked, and 
not I think undeservedly ; for my presence, as 1 shall 
immediately show, contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the charitable associations whose 
dinners l attended—especially of those whose pros- 
perity benefited my necessitous countrymen. I need 
scarcely add that l did not volunteer to speak at 
these gatherings, as it would have been the height of 
presumption for me to do so, having rarely had the 
opportunity of speaking English, even in conversation. 

I was not quite a novice, for a sympathetic envoy of 
the United States at Vienna, Mr Jay, gave two 
banquets annually in his house, the one on the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the other on Washington’s birthday, at which the 
Chancellor of the Empire had to be present and . 
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to reply. ‘ Jay has trained you,’ said Lady Bloom¬ 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
to mo in London. But the chief merit of my 
oratorical achievements belongs to my friend Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P. He spoke both German 
and English equally well, and he greatly improved 
my speeches. I may add that I had not only a 
tenacious, but also a capacious memory, which rapidly 
assimilated new words and phrases, so that I learned 
a speech by heart with great tin so. 

I had no sooner arrived in London than T was 
invited to the annual dinner of the Gorman Hospital, 
on which occasion my health was proposed. In 
Euglaud it is still the custom to remember pleasant 
things which have happened in the past, a custom 
which has fallen into desuetude elsewhere, and it was 
recollected that when I was Saxon Ambassador I had 
taken part in the foundation of the hospital, and that 
when I was Chancellor I had frequently recommended 
it to the Austrian embassy. My reply was well 
received, and I soon after had the opportunity of 
speaking before an even more illustrious audience. 
King Leopold of the Belgians was in the chair at the 
dinner of the Literary Fund, and on either side of 
him were the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught. I had the honour of supporting the 
Royal chairman. 

My speeches were reported in the papers, and the 
Society of the Friends of Foreigners in Distress next 
applied to me to take the chair at their annual dinner. 
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While fully appreciating their courtesy, I was not' 
unaware that the chief motive of their application was, 
that they thought my being in the chair might act as 
a stimulus on the subscriptions. I did not of course 
dissent from this view; and as the object of the 
charity was an excellent one, I readily gave my 
consent. Everything that is worth seeing is sure 
to bring a large number of spectators in England, 
and an ex-Chancellor of the Austrian empire, who had 
been so much talked about in the newspapers, was an 
attraction. The amount subscribed at the dinner was 
nearly £4000, and although that sum included the 
annual donations, it was greatly above the average. 
In such matters diplomacy in England finds a wide 
and grateful sphere of activity, and T never refused to 
give my services on occasions of this kind. Soon 
after the above dinner, at which I had to speak six times, 
I was invited by a German Society, including some 
Austrians, to preside over a banquet at the Crystal 
Palace, and the result was much more satisfactory 
than it had ever been before. This fete illustrated 
what Prince Bismarck, in his great speech on the 
Polish Question, recently described as a great fault of 
the German nation—their tendency to sink their indi¬ 
viduality and language in those of other nationalities. 
In England especially one often finds a German 
who, after .a few years’ residence, not only prefers to. 
speak English, but attempts to speak German with an 
English accent, and feels offended when an Englishman 
addresses him in German. An Englishman, on the other 
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hand, holds his own language in the highest esteem, and 
even when he speaks French well (as is now more 
frequently the case than formerly), he prefers to carry 
on a conversation in his own language with a 
foreigner who may perhaps speak English less fluently 
than the Englishman does French. I was informed 
that at the meeting of the German society at which 
I was to preside (the .Benevolent German Society), 
it was invariably the custom to speak English, 
although not a single Englishman was present. 
I departed, however, from the usual custom, and, 
after giving the toasts of the Queen and the 1 loyal 
Family in English, J began my principal speech with 
the words: ‘Goehrtc Damon and Herron.’ This 
caused much surprise, but no displeasure. I earnestly 
impressed upon my hearers how wrong it was for a 
great nation that had recently performed such illus¬ 
trious deeds, to be ashamed of its language. ‘ In 
Dresden,’ I said, ‘ there is an English colony; if 
anybody were to propose to it to speak nothing but 
German, he would be laughed at.’ My speech was 
much applauded ; but its immediate effect was that 
one of the members of the society, a man of some 
eminence in the commercial world, answered me in 
very indifferent English. In France, too, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of observing how Germans, even 
after the Franco-German War, became Parisian much 
sooner than Italians or Spaniards, to say nothing of 
the English. This faculty of assimilation to other 
nationalities is nowhere more evident than in Austria. 
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In Hungary the German renounces his hereditary 
name, and becomes a Magyar; in Galicia he becomes *: 
Pole. It is to bo hoped that as a colonist he "will 
keep his national individuality, otherwise it may 
happen in Africa that the Germans will sooner become 
negroes than the negroes Germans. 

I also gave my assistance to a society which had 
hitherto been neglected by the embassy, although it 
was more closely connected to it than the one above 
referred to. This was the Hungarian Society, 
originally founded by the Hungarian Fugitives of 
1849. Its means were so limited that, as a member 
said at its first dinner, which I inaugurated and which 
was followed by many others, people called it the 
* Hungry Society.’ Both my predecessor and my 
successor were Hungarians, but 1 do not think the 
Society will contradict me when I say that is was not at 
its worst when the Austrian Ambassador was a German. 

Among other societies at which I often had 
opportunities of speaking wore the Geographical 
Society, when my speech followed a German lecture 
from one of our Polar explorers; and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which met at Stafford House, on 
which occasion I made a great hit by translating 
Schiller’s verses: 

1 Vor dom Hclaven, wenn or die Kette bricht, 

Vor deni freien Mann erzittero nicht,’ 

as follows: 

‘ Tremble when slaves by force may break the chain, 

Not when by thy baud freedom they regain.’ 
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My reputation as a speaker once nearly placed me 
In an absurd position. I was invited to a banquet at 
the Royal Academy. One of the toasts on such 
occasions was that of the Diplomatic Corps; and I 
had to return thanks, as I had become the second of 
the Ambassadors, and the first, Musurus Pasha, 
seldom or never came. The dinner took place on a 
Saturday, and the only paper with the latest news 
whieli appears in London on a Sunday is the Observer. 
In the morning I received a visit from the Editor of 
the paper, Mr Dicey, with whom I was acquainted. 
He said : ‘ You are going to speak this evening ; can 
I have a copy of your speech ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ it is 

not long, and I have written it down.’ ‘ Then do, 
please, let me make a copy of it.’ I consented with¬ 
out hesitation. The dinner began late ; there were 
several of the usual toasts, but not that of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. Imagine my position! What a god¬ 
send for the comic papers, after Gladstone’s ‘ unspeak¬ 
able Turk,’ to have Roust’s ‘ unspoken speech ! ’ I 
withdrew as soon as possible, and hurried away to the 
office of the Observer, which was still open, although 
it was past midnight. The speech was in type, but 
not yet printed. I succeeded after much trouble in 
having it withdrawn, and I went home greatly relieved. 
I amused some of my colleagues vastly by telling them 
of that ‘ anxious moment; ’ perhaps it would have 
amused them even more if I had found the office closed. 

So I have related some of my doings after all. 
But I have, at least, not betrayed any secrets. 

• von.. 11 


x 
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MISCElXANIiOllS TIIOUIUITO ON TUB VAST AND TUB PKKHKXT 

Onk of niv London colleagues, who had been ao- 
credited to tin; Court of the Tuileries during the 
Second Empire, told me that Napoleon III once 
said to him : ‘ Un houimc d’Etat est eomme une 
eolonno; taut (|u’elle est dehout, personne ue peut 
mesurer sa grandeur; du moment qu’elle est en bas, 
eliacun peut le fibre.’ The saying is brilliant, but 
will scarcely bear examination, as that which is 
commonly called the greatness of a statesman is not 
like stone or bronze, but is of an elastic material, 
which, while the column stands, is elevated or lowered, 
according to circumstances, by public opinion; while 
as soon as the column falls, everybody is eager to 
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tear off a piece of it before it can be accurately 
measured by history. 

«»*««*« 

The following are some celebrated lines by 
Voltaire: 


• Qui n’a pas 1’ esprit tie son fige, 
l)e son flgc a tous les chagrins. 1 

We might way with equal justice; Qui n’a pas la 
conscience de sa position, u’en a quo les ennuis.’ This 
truth deserves to be recommended to those who once 
were in power and are so no longer. For them, as a 
rule, people may be divided into two classes: the 
malicious anil the awkward: the former are to be 
preferred. There are some pleasing exceptions, which 
however as usual only confirm the rule. 

Claretie gave a capital illustration of this in his 
recent novel: ‘ Monsieur le Miuistre,’ which contains 
the history of a brilliant but short-lived Ministry. 
The once famous and courted Minister enters a 
drawing-room where he sees a man turning away from 
him, and in that man he recognises one of his most 
assiduous suitors in the time of his prosperity. With 
a feeling of indignation which he cannot control, he 
says to him : 1 Monsieur, lorsque j’etais au Miuistore, 
vous etiez tous les jours dans I’antiehambre.’ The 
other replies with the greatest composure: ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, j’y suis toujours.’ I have never received 
such an answer, but I have often guessed it. 
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There is a story of Massimo d’Azeglio having 
noticed after his resignation that somebody had turned 
his back upon him, and saying to his neighbour; 

4 Pouvoz-vous peut-etre me dire quel service j’ai rendu. 
a cet hoinmc ? ’ 

***** 

Napoleon III said to me at Salzburg: 4 Ma 
politique consiste a avoir le moins d’ennemis jmssible.’ 

I have often thought to myself: 4 Ma politique 
aurait dfi consister a avoir le moins d’aniis possible.’ 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage 
of having enemies. Au enemy is in many respects 
more useful than a friend. He is sincere, which a 
friend is not always ; often, indeed, he thinks it his 
duty not'to be so. Our enemy never disappoints us; 
our friend does sometimes. Our enemy is not exact¬ 
ing, while our friend thinks it quite natural to be so. 
Our enemy may possibly be grateful for benefits ; our 
friend does not always consider it necessary to be so. 

At the commencement of my Memoirs I stated 
that although it had been predicted that I would not 
live long, I have with few exceptions survived, often 
by many years, my contemporaries at school and 
at the university. To survive others would be well 
enough, if wo did not also in such cases survive 
ourselves. 


On m’a souvent dit que j’avais de 1’esprit. Si 
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settlement j’avais eu le bou esprit dc ne pas faire des 
sottises ! 


In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ Max Piccolo- 
mini says to his father : 

1 Hadst thou hut thought more highly of mankind, 

Thou wouldst have better acted.’ 


Of myself 1 might say : 

1 Hadst thou but thought more meanly of mankind, 

They would have better used thee.’ 

* * * # * 

While 1 was Ambassador in Paris, an eminent 
republican said of the Franco-German War and its 
disastrous result for France: 4 Ces choses arrivent 
quand il se trouve la un imbecile qui s’imagiue etre la 
Providence,’ to which I could not help replying: 
‘ Mais 11 ’oubliez pas qu’il s’etait trouve sept millions 
d’imbeciles pour lui confier cette mission.’ I was 
reminded of this by the conflict between Spain and 
Germany about the Caroline Islands. This conflict 
refutes the supposition that a Republic makes war 
more difficult. Had Spain been a Republic, she 
would inevitably have become involved in a war the 
consequences of which would have been incalculable, 
as those in power would have been unable to 
moderate outbreaks of popular passion, and Ger¬ 
many would uot have had any consideration for them. 
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Spain owes the favourable issue of that conflict en¬ 
tirely to her Monarchy. 

# « « * * 

1 read a great deal in the papers just now about 
Vienna remaining the capital of the empire, (not merely 
of lower Austria), and about its being thoroughly 
German. But if it is the capital of the empire, it is 
so for all the races of the empire, not only for the 
Germans. One circumstance strikes me as remark¬ 
able. In former days, when one heard as much 
Italian and French spoken in Vienna as German, 
not one of the hotels had a French name. There 
were only such names as ‘ Romischer Kaiser,’ 
‘Erzherzog Karl,’ ‘Stadt Frankfort,’ ‘Osterroichischor 
Hof,’ and ‘ Goldenes Lamm.’ Now that wc want to 
be thoroughly German, we have a ‘ Hotel Imperial,’ 
a ‘Grand Hotel, a 4 Hotel Royal,’ and a ‘ H6tel 
Metropolis.’ 

And although Paris has a 4 Rue de Berlin,’ there 
is in Vienna no 4 Stadt Berlin.’ 


More than once I have heard the remark : ‘ How 
happy you must be to find yourself of use to so many 
people ! ’ Whether I have been of use to many 
people it is for others to decide ; I only know that 
many people have made use of me. 

* * * • « 

I have often been praised for my good temper. 
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I cannot say whether this praise was entirely justified, 
but I have always thought it mere good breeding not 
to let others suffer from our humours and moods. 
Moreover, a good temper gives happiness to our 
friends and anxiety to our enemies, while a bad 
temper makes our friends unhappy and gives our 
enemies unspeakable pleasure. 


END 
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A. 

Imperial Rescript ok thk Gth Octoukr I8G7, to 

CARDINAL RaCSCHKR, IN' UK.PLY TO THK EPISCOPAL 

Address ok thk 28 th Septemhkr. 

1 have communicated to my responsible Ministry thi* address 
sent, to me l>y tlie Archbishops mid l!ishops. 1 appreciate the zeal 
and the well-meaning views which made the Bishops consider it. 
their duty to issue a solemn declaration, as in the years 1849 and 
1861, for the preservation and protection of the Rights of the 
Catholic Church ; hut .1 must regret that instead of supporting the 
earnest endeavours of the Coveruincnt in the important questions 
concerned, and promoting their speedy solution in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, they should have preferred to make the task of the Covern- 
ment more difficult hy publishing an inflammatory address at a 
moment when, as the Bishops themselves justly observe, wo are 
seriously in want of concord, and it is of vital importance not to 
increase the number of occasions of discord and complaint. I trust 
the Bishops will rest assured that 1 shall always know how to 
protect the Church, but I also trust that they will remember that T 
have duties to fulfil as a Constitutional sovereign. 
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B. 

Despatch from Count Beust to Count Trauttmannk- 

DORFF ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Vienne, le 2 Juiliet 1869. 

Pendant les premiers temps de votre siyour a Rome vous avez 
pu uonstater a diiturontes reprises des dispositions plus conciliantes do 
la part du Saint-Siege i\ lYgard du (lou vernrmnnt Imperial et Royal. 
Quclques indices permettaient a Votre Excellence de croirc que le 
Saint-Pern, aussi bion quo Ses premiers Conseillers, comnien^ait h 
appreeier plus justement la situation de l’Eiupire austro bongrois ct 
les causes des dissideuees fadieuscs qui s’etaient produites dans le 
courant de l'annee 186s, 

Nous avons accuoilli cos syiuptutiics avoc uno satisfaction sincere, 
et nous nous sommes e llbrccs de favorLser par notre attitude le devo- 
loppement des tendanees que Votre Excellence nous rigualait. 

D upres vos dernier* rapports eependaut il se serait produit une 
espeeo de temps d arret dans l’amelioratioii progressive de nos rela¬ 
tions avee le Saint-Siege. Uno eireonslance recent© -1’incident de 
Linz—a surlout eontribue si, reveillcr los ancieiuies susceptibilites 
et a susc.itor do liouvcllcs detainees a regard des intentions du Gou- 
verneinent Imperial et Royal. 

<1 ni diyii trausmis a Votre Excellence les informations neces- 
sairos pour retablir les faits sous leur vrai jour, en ce qui concern© 
le cas special que jo viens de citer. Mais je crois qu’il lie sera pas 
inutile, a eette occasion, de reirionter plus haut et d’examiner ici, 
a un point do vue general, les causes de nos ditiicultes avec 1© Saint- 
Siege. Cot examen nous couduira peut-ctre a trouver 1c tnoyen, sin on 
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d’arriver k une entente, du moins d’aplanir quelques mis des obstacles 
qui s’opposent k l’etablissement d’uu dtat do choses plus satisfaisant. 

H me parn.it d’abord indispensable, de je.ter un coup d’ftnl retro- 
spectif sur le pass*? si nous voulons nous rendre un eompto exact des 
faits qui se sent accornplis de nos jours. 

Vers la seconde moitid du dernier siecle il s’est produit dans 
tons les Stilts civilises une tendance manifesto a dmancipor le pou voir 
civil de la dependance du pouvoir religious. L’Antriclie no pouvait 
se soustraire a l’inlluence d’un mouve.ninntaussi fort ct aussi repandu. 
l)e la naquit. le systfcme conuu gdnerulement sous le nom de Jo- 
sephisine. Cette designation n’est pas entiorcnient justifido aux yeux 
de 1’histoire, puisquo l’Emporour Joseph 11 ’a pas, k vrui dire, erdd ce 
systemo, liien qii'il en ait dtd, sans contredit, le reprdseutant le plus 
dnergique et qu’il l’ait applique dans une mesure ddpassnnt peut- 
etre les horne.s voulues. La verity nous impose le devoir de recon- 
uaitre quo. ce Moimrque, anime des lneilleurcs intentions, n’a fait quo 
se confornie.r, en les mettant en pratique sur une plus vaste dchello, 
h des prineipes ddja introduits dans le Couvernernent par I'illustro 
Impiiratriee Maric-Tlierese et memo par le pore de eette Souveraine, 
l’Enqiereur Charles V1. 

L’elan fougueux du regno, de Joseph IT, comme il en arrive sou- 
vent des riiouvements progresses qui lie. savent. jias se maitriser, fut 
suivi d’une sortc de reaction. Sous les Empereurs Leopold I] et 
Francois ], les lois de lour preddeesseur furont eonsiderabJoment 
adoucies dans la pratique, ct ees Monarques eboreborent a dtablir aussi 
de meilleures relations avee 1’Eglise. JVlais,e.n soimne, ils no laisserent 
pas cbranler le principe de la tutelle do l’Mtat sur Ins affaires eccld- 
siastiques. Co principe repondait, en eflbt, trop bicn a la base auto¬ 
crat ique et bureaucratique sur laquello le (louverimiuent des Etats 
autrichiens dtait alors constitud, pour (ju’on osAt. arrucher c(!tte pierre 
fondanientale do l’ediiice. 

On no pouvait nier cepcndarit que la legislation autrichicnne de 
cette dpoque ne fut en contradiction llngrantc avec certains dngmes 
de 1’Eglise catheliquc. Les dilficult.es causce.s par cct dtat de choscs 
devinrent de plus en plus fachouses et sensiblcs dans la pratique, 
depuis l’dlan impriind aux iddes catholiqucs dans toute 1’Allenmgne 
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4 la suite du conflit do Cologne. Cc fut surtout le Chaneelier d’etat 
Prince Metternich qui proclama liautcnient pendant los demifcres 
amides du regno de Francois T et tout le regne de Ferdinard I, que 
les choscs no pouvaieut plus inarclier ainsi, et qu’il fall ait t ftcher de 
conulure la paix avee l’Fgliso catliolique sur le terrain des principes. 
Le Prince fit dc noinbreuses tenatives pour convertir 4 ses iddes les 
homines d’etat places 4 cAtr de lui 4 la tote des affaires, etlesamcner 
4 consentir 4 un couipromis dquitablo avec Rome. Mais ces efforts 
eehoutirent ton,jours centre une opposition qui roncontrait dans ee 
temps un appui tres-vif inenie parmi certains dignitaircs de l’Eglise, 
cloves dans l’esprit du systeme de la tutelle exercee par l’Etat. 

Cette importante question resta ainsi on suspens jusqu’uu moment 
oil eclata le mouvemeut de 18-18. 

l)cs qn’on vimlait introduire dans toutes les spheres de la vie 
publiquf le principe de la liherte d'action, il deveuait impossible de 
laisser a I’Kglise eatholi(|ue smile ses lisieres. Avee i’etablissemcnt 
d’un regime eonsliiutiomiel, quel qu’il fut, devait tomberde lui-memc 
le systeme de romnipoteuee de I'M tat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise. 

Ce fait et le eliaugcment survenu dans l’etat de eboses lie furent 
pas meeonnus par les homines qui etaienL alors nu pouvoir. Lorsque 
l’n'iivre tenlee par I'Assembled (life constituanl.e a Krenisier eut 
cchoude, ladiarte ocfroycc dn Mars 1 184!) qui sVnsuivitconthitJen 
oj(position 4 toutes les traditions reruos jusqn’a cette eporjue, la re- 
eonnaissaiice formelle du principe de la liherte de i’Kglise eatlio- 
liqui!. 

Cost done un fait histnrique incontestable que les catholiques 
on Antriche sent redevables au principe constitutioimel seul d’etre 
afiraneliis des entraves inqidt,antes qu'iuiposait a leurs consciences 
l’iiifluciiee souveiit fort efeiidue que I’litat exei\*ait sur les affaires de 
l’Eglise. On aurait du sc souvenir do cette eireonstancc 4 Rome 
lorsque, dans une allocution donf nous rogrettous encore l’eflet, notre 
Constitution flit l’objeet d’line eniidamnation aerimoiiieuse. 

Pevelopper les germes reiiferiii< ! s dans la Constitution de 1849 
dtait une tuehe ardue, digue d’oeeuper les meilleurs esprits. Onavait 
4 eboisir entro deux systemes differents pour arriver 4 ee but. 11 
titait possible: 
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(1) aoit d’abolir los lois et ordonnanccs existantcs qui no s’ajus- 
taient plus au nouvcl ordre de choses, do la fo<;on qu’ello.s avaient 
dtd dmises, c’est-i-dire par le simple exercicc du pouvoir legislatif. 

(2) soit de oonclure avee le Saint-Siege uu arrangement formel, 
tel qu’un Concordat donnant aux reformos prqjetees le caractcre d’un 
acte synallngmatique. 

II cst hors de doute que le premier de ees deux inodes de pro- 
ceder aurait. et.e non seule.ment le plus simple mais aussi le plus eon- 
forme aux principcs constitutionnels. 

Kn eflet, ceux-ui, land is qu’ils reconnaissont uu partage des pou- 
voirs publics outre le Mouurque et los Corps representatifs de la 
nation, oxehiont entiereineiit tout ingd.rence d’une Puissance etrangere 
dans les afliiires qui soul du ressort de la legislation intdrieure. 

C’est. par re motif que, dans presque tous les cas ou les Concor¬ 
dats out etc conelus avee Home par des Utats regis dans des formes 
constitutionelles, les stipulations convenues out etc inises en vigueur 
au moyeu d'ordonuancos speeiales, issues de l’autorite legislative 
agissant dans la plenitude de son indepoudanco. Souvent memo ces 
ordonnanees, eoinme les artieles organiques en I 1 'ranee, out die redi¬ 
gees dans mi esprit fort diderent de celui qui avait preside aux 
arrangements quVllos etaient destinees a mett-ro en execution, et olios 
no s’y adaptaiout qu’au moyen d’une interpretation taut soit. peu 
forcee. 

Au eomnieneemeiit on parut reconnaicro en Autriche la verite 
des inaximes que jo vices domineer. Ou regia d’aliord par des or 
doiinances, dont quelques-unos sent, encore a present en vigueur, les 
nouvelles relations qu’il s’agissait d'etablir outre 1’Ktat e.t, l’Eglisc; 
ee ne fut qu’a niesuix; (ju’on s’eloignait davautage de 1’idee de gou- 
verner scion les formes eonstituliouelles qu’il s’opera un changcment 
dans les vues et qu’on cutra dans d'autres voies. 

II est positif qu'au moment memo de la mission confide a Mon- 
seigneur Hauseller, alors qu’il net-ait qu’Eveque, de Layout, mission 
qui eonduisit k la negoeiation du Conoordat, le Oouvernoment, Im¬ 
perial ne pensait pas encore a conelurc une transaction d une telle 
importance. II ne sougeait, a eetle epoque, qu a etablir une entente 
avee le Saint-Siege au sujet de la legislation nmtrimouialc. Ce ne 
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fut quo peu h peu, au fur et a incsure de longues ndgociations qui 
s'ensuivircnt, qu’on en arriva k rfSunir la matiere ctendue qui forma 
l’objct du Concordat. 

II n’est pint dans notre intention de nous livrer ici k une critique 
detailldc de cot Acte. Cornmc toute npuvrc huniaine, il porte l’em- 
preinte de 1’cpoque ou il fut conyu. En 1855 l’Autriche etait un 
Ktat forteinont centralis^, regi par un pouvoir absolu. Une volontd 
unique y faisait la loi et n’etait souniise qu’au coutrOle exercd par 
les influences nioinenUnices de la situation. On no pcut s’etonner 
quo le Chef do la Catliolieito ayant a traitor aveo un Couverneinent 
ainsi coristituc, iiit eliorclie non seulemont a procurer a ses fideles en 
Autriche une position qui les mit li l’abri d'une tutcllo vexatoire 
de la bureaucratic, niais aussi a aequorir pour l’Eglise tous les 
privileges <jui, scion les decisions du Concilc de Trento, lui appar- 
tenaient de droit nu sein de cot lltat feodal qui precisemcnt reposait 
stir le prineipe du privilege, mais qui, dans l’Ktat moderne, avaicnt 
perdu, depiiis plus d’un sieelo, lour raison d'etre. 

Ainsi quo je l’ai fa it. ressnrtir avant, il faut toujours, pour com- 
pi-endre l’origine et la ported du Concordat, de 1885, se rappeler les 
idces de centralisation dominant alors a la suite des evdieinents de 
18 tS, tendances qui, a l'heure qti’il est, coiuptent encore de nombreux 
partisans it qui a ectte t'poquu-h), (/mix /' rx/toir de consolidrr hi cen- 
trulUa/ion pur mu• rourrnt ration rrnforrfe dn pouvoir relh/ieux, xe 
pri'lniiiut a un pnrUuje. qui, loin dr. la fortifier, derail Haffaihlir. C’est 
ainsi quo s’oxpliquont les suecos obtenus alors par ia Cour de Rome. 
Eli diet, le Saint-Siege conscnt.it bien vis-a-vis du pouvoir civil k 
quclques concessions qui no manquent pas de valour ct qu’on fit 
sonner tros-liaut. a Rome. IV co nomlirc est le droit de nomination 
a la plupnrt des hautes dignites ecclcsiastiqites. Mais, a cdti< de ces 
dispositions, le Concordat en contient une aerie d’autres, assurant aux 
Eveques et. au Olerge on general line position exeeptionelle qui les 
place au droit comnnin. 

T1 faut enfin reniarquor que lc Concordat ('■tait, en somme, loin, 
d’etre coiu;u dans 1’esprit qui avait dicta la Constitution de 1849, et 
qu’il rdpondftit plutot ii la pensee d’une religion dominante d’une 
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religion d’etat qui est en contradiction avec toutes les iddes modemcs 
de liberty constitutionellc. 

Ces ddfauts de la situation erode par le Concordat apparurent 
encore d’une manic re. plus dclatanto k ]’occasion de la loi sur lcs 
manages publico bientfit aprds. II s’y reneontre des dispositions 
dont l’cxpdrience lit ressortir des effets souvcnt durs et vexatoires. 
Aussi vit-on, dfes cct instant, augmenter considerablcinent lo mauvais 
effct produit ddj& sur l’opinion publi<jue on Autriche par la conclu¬ 
sion du Concordat. 

Cot Actc, loin do pouvoir done (it re considdrd com mo une 
application impartialo du principe inaugurd en 1849, do l’Eglise 
libre dans l’Etat libre, n’a etc conclu qu’i l’avantago exclusif d’une 
des parties et dans des conditions intinieinont lidos h 1’existence 
d’une cortaine forme, do Couvemme.nt en Autriche. C’est lit ce qui 
constituait le ddfaut principal et la faiblesse d’une. wuvre dont 
1’existence nieme devait se trouvor menaede du moment oil cltangcrait 
la situation en vuc de laquclle elle avait dte erdde. 

Cette vdrite s’e.st fait sentir des le rdtablissement d’une rdgime 
constitutionnel on Autriclie. Ddja en 1862 et 18G3 nous voyons& 
Rome un ndgoeiat.enr antricliien travaillant !i obtonir dos modifications 
cssentielles au Concordat. IVlallieurouscment, les esperanees qui se 
rattacliaieut a cotte ndgoeiat ion, entamde certainoment dans un esprit 
de parfaite moderation, n’en restaient pas moins illusoires. 

Cet dtat de clioses se traina ainsi pdnibleinont jusqu’aux dvdne- 
mentsde 18. r >0, qui firent entrer dans une phase nouvelle la question 
des relations de 1’Etat avec l’Egliso. 

II dtait dvident aux yeux do tout vrai patrioto quo l’existcuec 
de l’iitat no pouvait plus dtre assurde que si on ontrepronait sa re- 
gdndration complete au nioyen des libcrtds constitutionolles les plus 
dteridues. Favorise.r le libre ddveloppement de toutes les forces vives 
de la nation devint, en consequence, le principe fondainental du 
Gouvernement. 

On doit regretter que 1’lSpiscopat autrichicn et les rapports 
adressds au Saint-Sidge n’aieut pas tenu un juste compte de la force 
d’impulsion irrdsistible qui produisait les changemonts survenus en 
Autriche. Cette erreur fit naturellement naitre aussi a Rome plus 
. VOL. II Y 
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d’une appreciation erronnce. Hi les orgnncs do l’Eglise avaient oora- 
pris qu’cn face d’un changcmcnt total dc systeme, fruit da la plus 
impericuse necessite, il tie pouvait plus etrc question de tenter dea 
efforts infructucux alin de sauver dcs privileges frappes de caducite, 
niais qu'il s'agissait de faire tourncr autant que possilile au profit de 
1’Eglise catlioliquo lc nouvel ortlre de clioses, ainsi que, par example 
le elerge beige 1’avait si bien cotupris en acceptant la Constitution 
de 1831, ils naunuout, sans doute, pas oppose aux reformes projetdea 
cette resistance opiniutre qui lour a fait rcprocher d’etre les anto- 
gonist.esde 1'orgaiiisation eonstitutionelle de la Monarchic. Cost ce 
roproclie qui rend aujourd’liui si difficile la position du elerge et 
qui, au grand regret du Oouverneinent Imperial et Royal, envenime 
ties eomplieations souveut peu importautes en ellos-inenies et con- 
ccrnunt tie siuqdes questions de detail. 

Ce <|ui precede explique en pirtie comment l’intervention du 
Saint-Hiege a pu, malheiireuseiuent, plus d’une fois aigrir les eonllits, 
au lieu de les apaiser. Nous ue voulons, d'ailleurs, accuser ici per- 
sonne. Notre seul but cst d'examiner imparl ialement la situation et 
d’introduire la sonde dans la plaie, alin de trouver, si e’est possible, 
un inoyen de la guerir. Nous cherclions, avant tout, a. coneilicr, ot 
nous nous esti morions lieurenx si nous parveuions a retablir, do part 
et d'autre, ties relations sinon satisfaisantes, du iiioins (olerables. 

Coniine nous venous tie le dire, le luainticn du Concordat, dans 
le sens oil il avail etc eonclu en 18, r ). r >, etait devenu pour It; Gouver- 
lienicnt Imperial et Royal unt; impossibilite tie la nature la plus 
absolue. Contre un fait aussi incontestable il est oiseux d’opposer 
des arguments Ids quo eeux aux quels on a souvent reeours, tantOt 
en alleguant le earactore bilateral tie eette transaction, tantdt en 
rendnut responsebles de ce qui s’est passe eerlaines individualitds 
parnii les litmunes places a la direction ties affaires. Du moment ou, 
par suite du retablisscnient de la Constitution en Hongrie, tout ce 
pays, sans so mett l e en opposition avee l’Episeopat, se refusait & re- 
connaitre la validite du Concordat, il n’etait plus possible de soutenir 
la these eoutraire dans la partie oeeidentale de la Monarchie ou 
l’agitation contrc le Concordat existait dans des proportions beau- 
coup plus intouscs. Memo un Ministcre compose des chefs les plus 
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marquants du parti dit clerical ou rcactionnaire aurait btii tout aussi 
■pou capable d’apporter cn cela un changcment a l’etat do el loses quo 
les homines actuellement au pouvoir. 

Quelque douloureux qu’il puisse etre pour la Cour de Home 
d’entendrc ces paroles, nous lie pouvons dlssiniuler les verites 
suiv antes: 

Les stipulations les plus ossontielles du Concordat sont dovcnucs 
inexbeti tables en Autriclic, la position privilegibe quo cot Acte aceor- 
dait au clergb lie pout plus lui otro coiiservcc et olio no fcrait desor- 
xnais que lui nuire; enlin, il cst illusoirc d’espbrer quo cet btat de 
ehoses no soit quo passager et puisse etre modifib par un cUangemeut 
de Minis tore. 

Le Couvenicnient Imperial et Royal ost loin do eliercher lalutto 
avec 1’ltglise ; il appello, au contraire, de tous ses vmux uno entente. 
Au milieu des ditlicultbs dont il est assailli, son caline et son im¬ 
partiable no so sont jamais dementis. 11 a domic a tous les partis 
des conseils de prudence et do moderation, et il a toujours tenu a se 
rbsei-ver la possibility d'btublir a l avenir de meilleures relations avec 
la Cour de Rome. 

On pout trouver la jireuve de ce quo j’avauec dans le double 
fait que le Couvernement Imperial et Royal s’est soigneusement 
abstenu de se prononcor sur la (]ucstion de la validilb du Concordat 
dans son ensemble, et qu’il a montrb uno grande reserve precisbuient 
dans les questions qui out provoque le plus d’irritation a Rome, 
e’est-a-diro les reformes apportbes aux lois sur le manage et sur 
l’enseigncmenl. 

Si l’on admet que les circonstances, ainsi que les maximes dont 
elles avaient anicnb l’adoption, no porniottniont plus au Couvcruo- 
ment de continuer a se placer au point de vue exclusif de 1’Ktat 
catholiquc, et qu’il btait oblige, au contraire, de eonformer sa legisla¬ 
tion au principc de I’bgalitb des cultes devaut la loi, ou doit rendre 
au Cabinet Imperial la justice de reconnaitre qu’il s’est ellbrce do 
manager autant que possible les intbrets catlioliqucs. 

En ce qui conecmc les lois sur lo manage, personne n’ignore 
qu’une fraction tres-influente de nos Corps rbprbsentatifs s’etait pro- 
nonebe en favour de l’introduction du manage civil obligatoire. 
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M6me beaucoup d’hotnmes appartenant au parti le plus imbii dies 
iddes catholiques pcnsaieut que cette institution offrait le seul moyen 
de rdsoudre la difficulty et d’dviter des conflits avec l’^glise. Cepend- 
ant des autorites dont le Gouvemement croyait devoir tenir oompte 
se prononccrent. en sens inverse, et de nianiero k donner la prdfdrence 
au manage civil subsidiaire. 

Ce n’ost pas parco qu’il partageait cette opinion quo le Gouver- 
nenient se pronon^a pour 1’adoption d’un projet de loi coiuju dans le 
sens quo je viens d’indiquer. Mais, aprcs ce qui s’utait passe, il n’eu 
fut. que plus penibleinent surpris de voir l’Kpiscopat coimnencer pnr 
des lettres pastorales et, d’autres manifestations un combat qui devait 
uialhenreuseinent aboutir a des resultats tels que ceux que nous 
voyons sc produirc, a notre regret, dans l’incident de l’Rveque de 
Linz. 

En ce qui concerne la loi sur ronseignemont, il faut rernarquer, 
avaut tout, que ces nouvelles dispositions legislatives adniettent par- 
faitenieut la creation et l'cxixteiico d’denies ayaut un caractcre con- 
fessionel. Le elerge catliolique peut, de nidme (jue les lai'ques. pro¬ 
filer de ces dispositions et en retirer pour la foi catholique des 
advantages precious. Si on jetto un coup d’u'il sur les resultats 
obtenus dans des cireoustanucs analogues en France, on Belgique et 
dans les provinces rbenanes, si on considcrc, en outre, lesj ressources 
abondiintes dont dispose 1’Rpiscnpat en Autriche, on doit s’etonner 
qu’il ne se soit pas oinpard de suite avec empi'cssemcnt des facilites 
qui lui sont accorddes a cot egard. Elies permettraient cci’tes a 
l’ltglise catliolique de s’assurer une influence propre k la dedoiuniagcr 
.•implement do la perle cpi’clle dprouve en dtnnt privee de sa position 
privildgide. 

Memo si on ne vent pas faire entrer en ligne de coropte de seui- 
blables avantages, il n’on reste pas mains incontestable que la nouvelle 
legislation sur ronscignoment est loin d’avoir etc conquo dans un 
esprit systenmtiquomont hostile a 1’Egliso catliolique. Elle precise, 
il est vrai, d’avantage la part qui doit revenir a l’Etat dans la sur¬ 
veillance des denies, et elle restreint l’influence directo exerede parle 
elerge aux inatiercs qui sont de son veritable ressort, e’est-iedire 
l’enseignement de. la religion. Mais il ne depend que du clergd de 
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conserver par une attitude habile une influence considerable, prin- 
cipalement sur les ecoles populaircs. On n’a pas, on eft'et, enlev4 
entiferement b, ces demieres, coinuie on le pretend sou vent a tort, leur 
caractere confessionel. On a seulement assure leur devcloppement 
progressif et leur amelioration, en tenant coniplc avoe soin de toutes 
les conditions tl’une saine morale. 

Nous eroyons avoir trace ainsi avec une exacte impartiality' le 
tableau de ce qui s’est fait jusqu’ici. T1 me restc maintenant a exa¬ 
miner encore une question. 

Est-ee qu’unc entente est possible entre le Gouvcmement Imperial 
et Royal aetucl et le Saint-Siege, lorsqu’ils sont l’un et l’autre places 
& des points de vuc aussi divergents, et separes par des questions de 
priucipe aussi importaut.es 1 

Nous n’hesitons pas a rdpondre par I'ailiruiative: toutefois, ce 
riisultat no saurait etre, atteiut qu’h une premiere condition. 

On doit avant tout se decider a Rome it lie plus regarder 
l’Autridio coniine 1111 pays predestine a servir les vues du Saint- 
Sii'go; il faut dorenavant placer l’Empiro austro-hongrois sur la nieuie 
lignequed’ftutres Etatsconstitutionnels mod ernes, et nc pas demander, 
par consequent, au (louvernement Imperial et Royal dose plier b 
des exigences qu’on ne sougerait pas a imposer a des pays tels que 
la France ou la Uelgique, parce qu’on sait d’avanco que de pareilles, 
pretentions n’y reeontreraient (juo des refus et lie ferment que coiu- 
proiuottre inutilemeut le Haint-Siege. 

Ce qui a pu litre dans d’autres pays, sans amener pour eela 
de rupture avec Rome, doit aussi etre possible en Autriehe. Telle 
est la premiere regie fondamcutalc dont le Gouveriicuient aussi bien 
que la nation est resolu a lie point se departir. 

Je ne discouviens pas qu’ii pourra encore s’ecouler quelquc temps 
avant qu’on admette ii Rome cette verity: dans une mesure sufKsante 
pour permettre d’en retirer quelque fruit. On y aimera mieux, 
peut-etre, tergiverser encore, se maintenir sur le terrain de certains 
points de droit fonnels et protester contre ce qu’on appellc des in¬ 
fractions aux engagements contractus. On peut assuremeut, de cette 
faqon, prolonger la lutte el suscitcr maint embarras au Gouverncment 
Imperial et Royal. Mais, en reality*, on fera surtout ainsi un tort 
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immense aux interets de l’Eglise catholique clans la Monarchic austro- 
hongroise. On devrn finir par sc rendre aux lemons ameres de 
l’expciriencc, et il faudra bien en revenir au point de depart que je 
vicns d’indi(|uer plus liaut coniine lc seul qui puisse etro raisonnable- 
mcnt adopt*'. 

Nc vaudrait-il done pas mieux prendre dfes-a-pr&scnt unc d<5, 
termination cnergiqne et mettro ainsi le Gouvememcnt Imperial et 
Royal a memo d’offirir ;t l’Eglise catholique la plcine et entifere 
jouissance des droits et des libertcs dent ellc a besoin pour accomplir 
sa divine mission ct que nul no songeruit alors a lui oolites ter 1 

La Constitution de Dccembre 1867, oontre laquellelc Saint-Siege 
a love si vivement la voix, contient toutes les dispositions qui en 
1849 ont etc accueillies a Rome avec une veritable join, et qui ont 
tftd acclamccs jmr tous les eatlioliques autrichieus coniine une cliarte 
d’afTmuchisscment qui les iiberait du joug du Joscphinisme. 

Les trois grands posfulats de l’Eglise catholique : 

1. la libertc des rapports entre les Evcqnes et le Saint-Siege, 

2. la libertc des rapjiorts outre les Eveques et leurs dioeesains 
en niiitieres de foi; enfin, 

3. la protection et la conservation des biens eeclesiastiques, 
se trotivent acluelleinent aceordes dans 1’Empire austro-liougrois et 
entoures de garanties eonstitutiouelles. 

Si oette senionee deposce dans nos institutions n’a pas porte 
jusqu’iei d’aussi lieumix fruits qu'on etait en droit de 1’cspcrer, il 
faut sen prendre uniquement a l’inllucnce faeheuse de eettc preven¬ 
tion qui fait persi'vercr dans une fausso voie, lorsqu’on y est engage, 
par lnalheur, au lieu de cherehor une autre et lueilleure issue. 

Les difficult.es eoutre iesquelles lc Concordat s’est lieurte ne 
prouvent nullemcnt que la libertc de l’Eglise catholique ne puisse 
pas prosperer dans notre pays. Mais je le rcpele, qu’on ne s’y 
meprenne pas, et qu’on sache bien que nous entendons parler d’une 
veritable libertc d’action et non pas du liiainticn dc doctrines in¬ 
compatibles avec le dcveloppement de l’Etat et d’une valcur qui doit 
dosormais etre asses problcmatique, memo aux yeux de la Cour de 
Rome. 

Se les cflorts de l’Eglise catholique se portaient dans cette dime- 
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tion le Gouvemement irait avec empressement an devant de ses 
voeux : il considererait counni; un devoir saere d’appuyer avec aide 
l'Eglise dans 1’iiccomplissciiicnt de sa tfielie et d’ecarter les obstacles 
et les prdjugiSs qui entmvent son action. Daus I'etat de clioses actual 
le Gouverncment est, au contraire, paralyse dans ses meilleurs inten- 
, tions et il doit rester spectateur d’un eombat qui, quel quo soit son 
denouement, ne pourra jamais avoir des suites salutaires. 

Un cliangenicnt dans l’atlitude de l’Episcopat autrioliien serait 
le premier pas desirable vers une amelioration de la situation. Nous 
croyons no pas nous tromper en prdsuinant que les i^veques different 
sous plus d’un rapport dans lours appreciations. Nous en voyons 
qui appartiennent par leurs sympathies au parti de l’opposition 
politique et qui so laissent souvent entralner k faire, en vertu de 
lour position oflicicllc, des demarches que nous ne saurions y trouver 
profi tables. 

D’autres exaltcs dans leur croyance font beaucoup do mal par 
leur exageration, sans qu’on puisso toutefois rdvoquer en doutc ni la 
sincerite de lours convictions ni la loyuuto de lours intentions. Avec 
ces deux fractions do l’Episooput il sera, sans doute, diflieile d’arrivor 
a un compromis. Par contre, nous avons do fortes raisons de croire 
que la plus grande partic des Eveques eonqirend maintenant qu’e.n 
persistant dans la voie d’uno resistance implacable on no saurait 
arriver h de bons resultats. Si l’attitudo do cos Prclats ne tomoigno 
pas encore plus ouvertomeut d’une pareillc persuasion, e’est d’abord 
a cause de leur dcsir tres-Jegitime de ne point dcvoilorles dissidences, 
et puis paree qu’ils eraignent. peut-etre do s’attirer un desaveu. Nous 
ne croyons pas nous abuser en supposant que plusieurs Eveques 
s’estimeraient heureux de pouvoir abandonner avec honneur line 
position qui devient tous les jours moins tenable. Quolques-uns 
d’entre eux, et des plus eminents, sont des homines infiiiiuiciit trop 
ilclaircs pour ne pas sentir la neccssite do prendre a temps les inesures 
opportuncs qui peuvent rend re en Autriclic la paix k l’Eglise et 
prdvenir les consequences incalculables qu’entrainorait la prolongation 
des conflits actuals. 

Si on ne veut pas a Rome fermcr les yeux a l’tlvidence, si on ne 
s’y refuse pas k voir la situation sous ses vruics couleurs, on devra 
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s’appliquer avaut tout a donner un appui effioace A la fraction 
moddrde dc l'ltpiscopat autrichien. 

Amener le Saint-Siege u no penetrer de ces id4es et de cette 
conviction doit 6tre la t&che principnle de tout bon patriote auquel 
les circonstances pcrmettent de faire entendre sa voix k Rome aveo 
quelque suoces. : 

C’est aussi vers ce but quo dnivent tendre tous les efforts de 
Votre Excellence ; ct en retmqunt, comme jo l’iii fait, un tableau exact' 
de la situation, des causes qui Tout anioxuSc et des nioyens de reuiddier 
A certains de ses maux, j’espfcre avoir fourni quelques donndcs utiles. 

Vouillez faire vuloir aupres de Son Eminence le Cai dinal-Senr&aire 
d’Etat toutes les considerations que j’oi ddveloppees, et no negligez 
aucun moyen pour rend re le Saint-Port! aiusi que ses principaux 
Conseillcrs accessible aux vues qui sont exposces daus la present 
depGche. 

Recovez, et<;. 


(signd) Bhukt. 
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c. 

Despatch to Prince Mktternich relative to the 
Franco-German War. 

Copie d’un dcpeche au Prince de Mettemich k Paris, on date 
Vienne, le 11 Juillet 1870. 

Ma lettre du 9 vous a deju indique quel est notre point do vue 
dans la question espagnole et le langage que vous avez k tenir a 
Paris. La gravity toujours cioissante de la situation me fait un 
devoir de revenir encore aujourd’hui Hur ce sujet, afin de bien prdciser 
ma pensce et de vous mettre a tneine de 1’iuterprotcr. 

La seule communication oflieiolle que m’ait faitle chargd d’aflaires 
de France est cello dont parle ma dcpcche ostensible de ce jour. Je 
dois rendre au I)uc de Grainont la justice qu'il ne reclame de nous 
dans cettc piece qu'un concours diplomatique sur lequel il peut 
entiferement compter et dont nous lui avons deja donne des 
temoignages. 

Mais, apriis s’etre acquittc de cette communication, le Marquis 
de Cazaux a ajoute que, par suite dc lettres particulicres qu’il avait 
rogues du Due de Gramont,' il so croyait autorise a in’entretonir ‘ aea- 
demiquement ’ do la question dc guerre. ‘ Notes bien,’ a-t-il dit, 

1 qu’A cot egard je n'ai pas a vous parler au norn de mon Gou verne- 
ment.’ 

Malgre ce pr&unbule, j’ai vu clairement que M. de Cazaux dtait 
charge de Bonder le terrain et de s’assurcr si notre concours n’iruit 
I* 8 au-delk d’une action diplomatique dans le cas ou la guerre 
vieadrait k delator entre la Fiance et la Prusse. Les insinuations 
■d» $l- do Cazaux trouvent d’ailleurs leur commcntaire dans le lan- 
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gage moins ambigu qui vous a tenu par M. Ollivier, auSsi bien 
que par ]e Due de Gramont. 

II est important qu’il n’y ait point de malentendu sur ce point 
entre nous et le Gouvernement frangais. 

Je tiens surtout k co que l’Empereur Napoleon ct ses ministres 
ne se fassent pas 1’illusion de croire qu’ils peuvont nous entrainer 
simplement k leur gre au-delk de ce que nous avons promis et 
nu-delk de la limite qui nous est tracee par nos intdrets vitaux 
aussi bien que par notre situation matdrieilc. 

Parlor avec assurance, ainsi que l’aurait fait, selon vos rapports, 
le Due de Gramont dans le conseil des ministres, du corps d’obscr- 
vation que nous placerions en ISolioine, e’est pour le moins s'avancer 
bien hardiment. Rien n’autorise le Due k compter sur uno mesure 
paroille de notre part, et la lay auto nous impose le devoir de ne pas 
laisser le Gouvernoment frnngais faire entrer cette eombinaison 
dans ses calculs. 

Le soul engagement que nous avons eon tract o reciproquement 
consistc a ne pas nous entendre avec unc puissance tierce k l’insu 
I’un de l’autrc. Get engagement, nous le tiendi-ous scrupuleuscment, 
ainsi quo Jo vous le disais dans rna lettre du 9, et la Prance peut, 
eu consequence, etre parfaitement sure que nous ne nouerons derriere 
son dos aucune negociation avec la Prusse ni avec uno autre 
puissance, ce qui est pour elle, en cas de guerre, uno garantie 
importante de securite. Nous nous declarons cn out re lmutement 
les sineeres amis do la France, et le concours de notre action diplo¬ 
matique lui est entierement acquis. Cost lk uu second point qui 
n’est pas a dedaiguer, mais e’est k cela seul que se lioment nos 
engagements positifs. 

Le cas de guerre a bien etc discute dans des pourparlers. Toute- 
fois, rien n’a cte arrPtc, et memc si on voulait donner une valour 
plus reelle aux projets restes a l’dtat d’cbauche et qui, ne l’oublions 
pas, avaieut pour but dcclard non les preparatifs d’une guerre, mais 
le nmiutien de la paix, ainsi qu’aux observations ^changes, on ne 
saurait en tirer la consequence que nous serions tenus k une demon¬ 
stration armee des qu'il convient k la France de nous le demander. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeller qu’en examinant les dventUaUtes 
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de guerre nous avons toujours declare que nous nous ongagerions 
volontiers k entrer activenient en scfene si la Bussie prennit le parti 
de la Prusse, mais que si celle-ci seule etait en guerre avee la France, 
nous nous rdservions le droit de rcster neutres. 

J’admettais bien et j'adinots encore que telles circoustances peu- 
vent se presenter ou notre inti?ret memo nous coimuandcrait do sortir 
d‘une attitude de stricte neutral ite, mais je me suis toujours posi- 
tivement refuse k contracter, sous ee rapport, un engagement. J’ai 
revendique alors, eomine je revendique maintenont, uno entiero 
liberte d’actiou pour l’empire austro-liongrois, et si j’ai mainteuu 
avec fermete co point quand il s’agissait de signer un traiti? d’allianee, 
je dois moins quo jamais me considt?rer coniine ayant les mains liecs 
aujourd’hui oil un traite n’a pas etc coticlu. 

Cette argumentation mo parait elaire et irrefutable. Je no 
conccvrais pas que l’Empereur Napoli-on ou le Due de Gramont pflt 
interpreter autremeut eo qui s’est dit alors et nous regurder eomine 
engages it une demonstration armie. 

Je vais d’ailleurs plus loin, et je dirai t|ue mimic si nous avions 
promis un eoncours materiel on cas de gourre outre la France et la 
Prusse, ee n’aurait jamais ite que eomine le corollairc d'une, jiolitique 
suivic d’un commun accord. Jamais nous liiuirions songi et aueun 
jjjtat ne songerait jamais ii se mettro vis-a-vis d’un autre dans uno 
situation de dipciidance telle qu'il dut prendre les annes uniquement 
selon lo lion plaisir de l'autre. L’Einjiercur Napoleon nous a promis 
do venira notre seeours si nous itions attaquis par la Prusse, mais saus 
douto il ne se eroit pas obligi d’emboiter le pas demure nous s'il 
nous prend fantaisie de dielaror la guerre, a la Prusso sans son 
assentiment. 

Mais la France, alliguora-t-on, n’est pas, dans la circoustance 
actuellc, l’agresseur. C'est la Prusse qui provoque la guerre, si olio 
ne retire pas la candidature du Prince do 11 ohemollem. 

Ceci est un point qu’il cst indispensable d’examincr. Je veux 
m’expliquer k cet dgard avee une entierc since rite et eu veritable 
' ami de la France. 

Dans tous nos pourparlers confidentiels avec le Gouverncment 
. frangais nous avons toujours pris pour point dc depart que nous 
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voulions avant tout lo maintien de la paix, et quo nous n’aurions 
recours & la guerre quo si elle etait ndcessnire. L’est-olle dans la 
cas present t Elle le deviendra peut-etre, ruais assurdment oe sent 
du en grande partie k l’attitude prise d&s le principe par la France, 
car la candidature du Prince de Iiohenzollem n’etait pas un fait de 
nature k mcner par lui-meuio a cette consequence. 

Quo la France ne ffit pas restco indid't'rente k cet incident, rien 
do plus juste. Qu’elle y vit d’abord un manque dc proc4dd k son 
dgard et par consequent uue atteintc a sa dignity, rien de plus na¬ 
tural. Qu’elle declare ses interets menaces par l’avcnement d’un 
Prince prussien au trone d’Espogne, c’cst encore la un fait contre 
lequel il n’y aurait rien a redire. 11 y avait on ceci 1’occasion 
d’engagcr une catnpagne diplomatique ou la France avait la partie 
fort belle, ou la Prusse ct l’Espagnc ctaicnt dvidcounent dans leur 
tort, et oil l’Europe aurait etc toute disposue a se mettro du c6td 
dc la France et a uxerccr sur les deux autres puissances uue pras- 
sion qui aurait cu pour resultat soit de douucr paciiiquenicnt une 
ample satisfaction aux iutdrets fran^ais, soit d’assurer au Gouveme- 
nient frangais un grand ascendant moral si, cette satisfaction lui 
dtant refusee, il etait contraint a prendre les armes. 

11 aurait fallu exposer a l’Espagne dans un language ferine niais 
mesurc quel les ctaicnt les exigences evidcutes de l’intdret de la 
France, lies declarations analogues auraieut etc d ounces aux cabinets 
strangers, et coux-ci se seraient ccrtaincineut empresses d’offrir a la 
France un concours actif pour detoumer cette cause de compli¬ 
cation. 

La Prusse, sans etro prise directemcnt a partir par la France, 
aurait probablemcut cede, et la France aurait eu tout l’honneur et 
lc profit de cottc canipague. Si, uontrairenieut k toute attente, la 
Prusse persistait a ne pas faire rctirer au Prince de Hoberueollern sa 
candidature, malgre les conseils de l’Europe, la guerre s’ouvrait dans 
les conditions morales les plus favoraliles a la France. 

Le Uouvernenicut frau^ais ne s’est pas conform d, dfes le ddbut, • 
au plan que je viens d’esquisscr. Ses premieres manifestations ne 
portent pas le earaotere d’uue action diplomatique; elles sont bien 
plutdt une veritable declaration de guerre adressde k la « 
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en des terms qui jottent l'timotion dans toute FEurope, et lui 
font oroire ois&nent au dessin pri'in^diti; d’amener la gaerre 
& tout prix. 

. Le langagc public des ministres framjais, suiri de pniparatifs 
de guerre immediats, rend la rctrnite difficile aux Prussiens aussi 
bien qu’aux Espagnols, et ne facilite pas aux cabinets la t&che de 
s’interposer en faveur des inti ! r6ts franyais. Nous aim on s encore k 
espdrer que l’affaire pourra entrer dans une voie plus conforms au 
point de vuo diplomatique, et quo la France n’en obtiendra pas 
moins un success eclatant. 

Cependant les apparcnces indiquent un pou trop clairemnnt qu’il 
y a desir, de la part de la France, de cherchor querello aux Prus- 
siens et de tirer parti dans ce but du premier pretexts qui so pre- 
sentc. Les details quo me donnent. vos rapports no peuvenl que 
confirmer cette appreciation, et j’avouo francbeuient quo jo vois dans 
la manicre dont cetto affaire a <ite ent.amoe a Paris un motif serieux 
pour nc pas sortir d’une certaino reserve. 

En effet, si cost siniplenient avec passion qu’on abordo k Paris 
de cette fin,ion la question de la candidature Holienzollem, cette con- 
duite li’est pus de nature k nous inspirer de la confianec dans l’avenir 
et ii nous donner le desir de nous emharquer sous de pareils auspices. 
Si ce n’est pis entrainement, il y a done dessein preeoncerte de pro- 
voquer la guerre, et ceci est contraire a tout ce dont nous ritions 
convenus. Dans ce cas, je comprendrais encore moins que l’on compt&t 
sur notre concours. 

On trouvera peut-f'trc k Paris ce langagc severe, main je le 
crois dicte par une sincere amitie pour la France, aussi bien quo 
par nia sollicitude pour las intcrets <jui me sont con lies. Prdcisez 
bien, comine je l’ai fait, la portee de nos engagements; assures que 
nous les tiendrons, mais ne caches pas quo nous nous Kentons d’autant 
moins portds k les depasser que nous no pouvons approuver la pre¬ 
cipitation avec loquelle on pose, sans n«5cessit<5 (Svidente et en nous 
prdvenant si peu, la question de guerre. 

D’ailleurs, en dehors de ces considerations politiques, il y a des 
raisons mat4rielles qui ne nous pennottruient pas do prendre une at- 
tituda belliqueuse. Le Due de Gramont nous a vu de trop prfcs pour 
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s’y tromper. Mfirae si nous le voulions, nous ne pourrions pas mettre 
aussi subitement sur pied des forces respectables. 

Les sacrifices et les efforts que cela exigcrait sont tels qu'il 
faudrait, pour les iinposnr au pays, des motifs bien autrement pres- 
sants que ceux qu’on pourrait invoquer aujourd’hui. 

Nous n’avons jamais dissimulc le besoin impdiieux que nous 
avons do la pnix. Si la France trouve i’occasiou actuelle favorable. 
pour entrer en campagne, si elie se sent en mesure de demployer dfes- 
&-prdsent toutes ses forces, nous ue pouvons en dire autant pour 
noire part. Ce n’est pas du jour au lendemain que nous pouvons 
passer ainsi k l’action, ct Topiniou du pays tout entier se soulevorait 
contre le gouverncment s’il se jetait tete baissec dans les perils d’une 
guerre aussi imprdvuc. II faudrait, en tout cas, que cctte (Sven- 
tualite se prdsentfit comme une exigence indispensable de la situa¬ 
tion, et personno ne voudrait aujourd’hui admettro chez nous 
1’existcnce de cette exigence. 

Je no dis pas que telles eventuality ne puissent se presenter 
qui nous amenent k intervenir dans une lutte engageo sur une 
question d’influcuce entre la France et la Prusse; raais h coup sur 
ce n’ost pas au ddbut do la lutte qui s’engage aujourd’hui qu’on 
trouvera Tempire austro-hongrois dispose a y entrer. Une attitude 
bienveillanto pour la France, la resolution de ne pas s’entendre avec 
une autre puissance, voili, tout cc que le gouvernement de l’Empereur 
pent promettre aujourd’hui, s’il ne veut pas etre dementi par le 
sentiment general. 

Pdnetrcz-vous bien des considerations que j’expose dans cette 
lettre. Je tn’on remets a vous avec confiance pour les faire valoir 
aupres de qui de droit. II ne faut pas qu’on s’abuse sur ce que 
nous voulons et surtout sur ce que nous pouvons faire. On est en 
train de s’ongagcr a Paris dans une bienne grosse partie. On s’est 
peut-fitre deji trop avance pour reculer, ct, dans ce cas, votre tftohe 
pi-incipale doit etre do veillcr k ce qu’on ne so m^pronne pas sur nos 
intentions, qui sont sinebrement amicales pour la France, mais qui 
restent sans doute au-dessous de ce qu’on espere sans trop de 
motif. . 

Nos services sont acquis dans une certoine mesure, mais cette 
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menure ne sera pas dEpassee, a moins quo les dvenements ne nous 
y portent, et nous ne songeons pas 4 nous precipiter duns la guerre 
uniquement parce quo cela conviendmit 4 la France. Faire accepter 
cette situation 4 l’Empereur Napoleon et 4 ses ministres, sans provo- 
quer lcur mdcontentenient, voi!4 la difficult^ qui vous attend et dont 
je compte sur votre sfele ct votre influence porsonelle pour triompher. 
II ne faut pas qu’uu acces de mauvaise humeur contro l’Autriche 
prepare une dc ces Evolutions subites auxquclles la France nous a 
malheureusemcnt uu peu trop habitues. 

C’est 14 un ecu oil dangereux qu'il s’agit deviter; faites done 
sonner aussi haut quo possible la valeur de uos egagcuicnts tels 
qu’ils existent rEcllement et notre fidelity 4 les respecter, aiin que 
l’Empereur Napoleon ne s’entende pas lout-4-coup 4 nos depens avec 
une autre puissance, ce quo d'ailleurs nous crayons impossible, puis- 
que ce scrait contaire aux engagements reciproques. Insisted sur la 
reciprocity cn cc qui conccriie co point ct ayez en outre les yeux 
bieu ouverts. O’est 14 ma dernifere et ma principale recommendation. 

(signe) Bkust. 
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Correspondence relative to the Franco-German 

War. 

Copie d’une lettre partieuliisre du Comte de Roust au Due do 
Gramont, k Paris, cn date de Vienne le 4 janvier 1873. 

Monsieur le Due! 

La lettre quo vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresscr, on rdponse 
k la mienne du 20 du inois passd, no m’est parvenue que le 31, notre 
ambossade I’ayant retenue fautc d’une occasion afire. Je m’empresse 
de vous on offrir mes remerciments. 

Je ne me plains pas de publications que vous avez jugdes 
opportunes. II ost vrai qu’ellos devaient m'cesaairement provoquer 
une poldinique regrettable avoc laquelle, dans ma position actuelle, 
il m’dtait ditlicile d’entrer en lutte ; aussi v suis-je restd complfetement 
dtranger. Mais comnie j’ai la conviction d’avoir consciencieusement 
reinpli mes devoirs envers mon souverain et mon pays, et que j’ai 
la satisfaction de vous entendre dire, comme vous le faites dans la 
premiere dos lettres publides par les journaux, que l’attitude de 
'1’Autriehe dtait sympathiquo et loyale, j’ai aussi la certitude que 
cet incident n’aura servi ni k compromettre les bons rapports de ■ 
mon pays avecl’Allemagne, ni k refroidir les sentiments de sympathie 
et d’estime qu’on nous a gardds en Prance. Et e’est 1A 1’essentieL 

Jo ne vous dissimule pas quo moi j’ai dgalement dprouvd un. 
sentiment de surprise. C’est que je n’ai pu m’empScher de me souvenir 
de la visitc que vous avez bien voulu me faire k Londres. Nous 
avons beaucoup causd des dvenements de 1870, et vous m’avez dit. 
sans rdserve que vous aviez compris notre manitre d’agir, et vous ne 
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' tn’cn faites pas de reproehes ; mais convenes que vous en mettez, 
^ involontairemcnt sans doute, dans la bouche de ceux qni vous 
entendent. Et lo reproche eBt-il permis? Positivement non, 

Permettez-moi d’abord de vous faire observer quo lcs paroles 
souligndes dans votre premiere lettre, ot qui se retrouvent dans une 
des nVienncs dcrites apres la declaration de guerre, ne pouvuient 
dtre unarguinentcontre ee que Monsieur le Prdsidcnt de la liopublique 
se souvientavoir entendu a Vienne, puisque ce passiigo de sa deposition 
se rapporte claireinent k lVpoquex ou nous avions l'lionneur do vous 
y voir oomtno Ambassadeur. Voillt pourquoi, Monsieur lc Due, je 
vous ai demands aussitot la date du document auquel vous faisez 
allusion, car il dtait impossible qu’il appartlnt au temps de votre 
ambassadc. II ost ccpeudant triss-essentiel de rclever les dates, cor 
si vous aviez etd, coininc Ambassadeur ii Vienne, autorise a tenir, 
eotnnio vous lc dites, ee memo langage k votre gouvernement, il 
s’ensuivrait (pie nous aurions encourage la France a faire la guerre, 
tandis que e’est. le contraire qtie nous avous fait. 

Je vois par une. seconde lettre, publico par les journaux, que 
vous appelej; l’attontion sur le mot ‘ repeter,’ qui prouverait qu’un 
langage idcnfiqne avait etc teuu auterieurmuent par le Prince de 
Mettcmicli. Jo vous en demande pardon ; mais n'cst-ce pas un peu 
jouer sur les mots ? J1 me serait permis d’objocter que le mot lepdter 
no s’emploio pas seulcment dans lc sons do la redite, mais encore, et 
surtoul en formes de diplomatic, pour engager quelqu’un a dire k un 
tiers ce qu’on flit, k lui-mcme. 

Rien ensuite ne prouverait, en admettant memo votre inter¬ 
pretation, que la ineme chose ait ete dite antcricurnmcut k la dd- 
claration de guerre. Maisjen’ai besom d’aucune subtilite. Puisque 
vous dites que. le Prince de Mettcmicli, tidcle a sen instructions, n’a 
jamais teuu un autre langage, je premls la liberte do vous envoyer 
ci-joint copic d’une depechc qui lui fut adrossee dans le moment 
ddcisif, et je suis bien sur quo notro ambassadeur, fidulc k ses in¬ 
structions, n’a pas ouhlid d'y conformer son langage. 

Maintennnt passons succiuctemeut en revue ce qui est intervenu 
entre les deux gouverncments. 

Vous me rappelez une ndgociation de ces amides 1809 et 1870 
VOL. II Z 
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D-’abord, ce que vous avcz en vue u’appartient pas—voilh : ce qq'il 
est encore important de constater—4 1869 et 1870, raais 4 1S6& 
et 1869. Ensuite, je ne crois pas quc le mot de udgociation y salt 
applicable. U ne udgociation aurait <Ste confide aux ambassades. IV y' 
a eu des dchanges d’iddes ct dc projets, et vous voudrez bien you* 
rappelcr que c’dtait a nm demandc que jo fus uutorisd & vous en 
donner connaissanco lors de votre entree au ministcre. Cette eorre- 
sponduncc, rovotue d'uu caractere. tout privd, fut terminee en 1869 
sans avoir abouti; il n’y a eu absolumcnl rien de signd; mais, 
coinine vous avez du vous en convaincrc par sa lecture, troLs points 
la caractdrisaient. L’cntento avait un caraetero ddfensif ct uu but 
pacifique; il devait y avoir dans toutes les questions diplomatiques 
une politique commune, ct l’Autriche se reservait de declarer sa 
neutralite dans le cas ou la Franco se verrait forede de £aire la 
guerre. 

Vous conviendrcz quo nous nous souimes couformds au troisieme 
point, et ce u’est pas nous qui avons ddvid des deux autres. Mais, 
je le rdpdto, rien n’a dtd eonclu, ce qui est pout-etre regrettable; car 
si on avait sigud, la ndeessite de nous faire intorvenir dans l'action 
diplomatique aurait, j’aime a le croire, ccrtainement empuchd la guerre. 

Le seul engagement qui en soit resultd, sans toutefois avoir 
jamais etc revfstu dc la forme d’uu traitd, consistait dans une prom esse 
rdeiproque d(; no pas s’cutendro avec une troisieme puissance a l’iusu 
l’un de 1’autre. 

Vous verrez par 1’annoxe ddja citde, portant la date du 11 juillet 
1870, que nous nous sommes souvenus dc cet engagement, qu’il 
n’ou existait pas d’autre, mais que uous nous sommes plu a l’inter- 
prdter dans son application large, en prouiettunt le concours de notra 
action diplomatique. 

Or, le possugo que vous avez citd prend expressdinent pour point 
de ddpart ‘la fiddlitd a nos engagements,’et e’est en se rappelant 
ceux-ci tels que je vlens de les preoiscr qu’il faut apprecier la portde 
rdello des deux lettres dont vous avez fait mention. 

Je ne sais 4 quoi so rapporteut vos paroles lorsqu’enlin vous. 
rappelez la ndgociation d’un traitd d’alliance ddfensive et offensive 
contre la Frusse, qui aurait dtd ndgocie entre la France et l’Autriche 
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depuiB plusieurs moia;—ce que je sais, c’ost que la proposition 
nous en a 4te aeulcment fait apres la declaration de la guerre, et 
que, pour des raisons qu’il est inutile de rappoler, nous l’avons 
ddclinde sans hesitation et liien avant que les hostilities eussent 
commence. 

. (Test parce que nous nous trouvions dans cette impdrieuse 
necessity que nous nous sommes efforeds k rendre notre neutrality 
acceptable k la France sans quo pour cola on ait pu conclurc que 
nous lui offrions notre intervention arinde. 

II est done claircment utabli quo lorsquo la France a declare la 
guerre, pas uri mot n’avait dtd dit ni dcrit qui out autorise k compter 
sur le concours militaire de l’Autriche; et en conscience, Monsieur le 
Due, la guerre une fois duclarde, cos lettres du 21 juillct vous ont 
elles sdrieusoment fait penser alors que vous pouvicz mettre en ligne 
de compto une intervention de I’Autriche k main amide?—Vous 
6tes reste aux affaires plusieurs seinainos encore pendant que les 
dvfenemculs de la guerre so sont rapidement succddds, et veuillez done 
me citer un tdldgrannne ou une dopeclie partio pour Vienuo pour 
rappeler k 1’Autricho ses engagements et pour Iiftter ses operations 
militaires. 

Assurdment, Monsieur le Due, telle n’a pas dtd alors votre pensde 
airisi quo l’a fait votre successeur Monsieur le Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvorgnc, qui so trouvait au courant de tout ce qui avait dtd dit 
et dcrit, et qui avait parfaitement jugd k Vienne la situation du 
premier coup d’reiJ, vous avez reconnu qu'il n’y avait k attendrc do 
I’Autriche qu'une action bieuvcillautc aupres des neutres, et k cette 
t&che-li. nous n’avous point failli. 

Agrees etc. etc. 

(signd) Beust. 


A Son Excellence le Comte me Bkust, etc., etc. 


Paiuh lk 8 janvier 1803. 


Monsieuh le Comte ! 

J’ai re$u la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’dcrire 
en rdponse k la inienne du 21 ddcetnbrc, et je regrette que cette 
dernifere ne vous soit parveuue que dix jours apr&s avoir dt 6 6c rite. 
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Ce ddlai, comme vows avez pu vous en convaincre, est inddpendant 
de rna volont<5. 

J’ai lu avez toufce 1’attention qu’elles mdritent leg observations 
que vons ont suggdrdos les rdccntes publications que les circonstances 
m'ont imposdes bien k regret; il me scinble y trouver la trace de 
quelqun malentcndu sur la nature et la portoc de mes affirmations, 
et je crois devoir au bon souvenir de nos anciennes relations de ne 
laisser subsister h cet egard aucune equivoque. 

Muis, avant d'aller plus loin, je dois vous preveuir que je 
n’accepte en quoi que ee soit la responsabilite tie tout ce qui se dit 
ou s’dcrit autour do mes paroles. Jc ne roponds que de mon propre 
langage. 

Je crois superflu de vous assurer que ce n’est pas le ddsir d’une 
justification pcrsonnelle qui m’a inis la plume k la main. S’il en 
eut dtd ainsi, je n’aurai pas, pendant deux ans de suite, gnrdd un. 
silence que je n’avais aucune envie de rompre. 

L'incident a dte provoqud par le retentissement du langage in- 
tempcrant et inexact de Monsieur Thiemqu’il devenait ndcessaire 
pour 1’honneur de la France d’arrftter aux passage. 

Cola posd, vous rcmarqucroz que je n’ai jamais pnitendu que vous 
nous aviez encourage a faire la guerre. J'admcts parfaitement, parce 
que e’est la verite, que vous nous en aviez dissuade jusqu’au moment 
ou vous avez envoyd Paris Monsieur le Comte Vitzthum; je n’ai 
aucune difficult^ h reconna.it re quo, In 13 juiilet, vous nous avez rndme 
conscillc de nous tenir pour satisfaits de la renonciation du Prince 
de Hobenzollern dans les tenues ou elle s’dtait produitc le 12. Et 
j’y ajoute que je no doute pas qu’il vous ait etc fort pdnible d’ap- 
prendre que cettc circonstance n’avait pas suffi pour cteindre le 
conllit franco-prussien. 

Je mconnais aussi que les promesses de concours dont j’ai citxS 
la fornmle sont posterieures h la declaration de guerre, et enfin, je 
termine ces uveux on declarant qu’en mon 4tne ot conscience je ne 
puis adresser aucun reproclie au Gouvemcment autrichien au sujet 
de la ligne de conduite qu’il a tonue k l’dgard de la France, «t qui 
lui a etc imposde par les dvfcnements. Je ne suis pas en mesure 
d’apprdcier la nature des bons rapports qui existent maintenant entre 
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le cabinet de Vienne et celui de Berlin; mais, coinme l’incident qui 
nous occupe n’a rien mis en lumiere qui ue fut counu & Berlin, il 
est Evident qu'il n’a rien pu coinpromettre de ce cfltd; et quant k ee 
qui nous concerue, la nution frnmpiise tie peut voir dans cus in¬ 
formations que de nouveau x motifs de sympathie et d'estime pour 
l’Autriche. Et, romrne vous le dites avec raison, Monsieur le Couitc, 
e’est 14 l’esscnticl. 

Vous me ruppcle/. qu’uyaut eu I’honnour de vous voir a Londres 
en 1871, nous nvions lieaueoup cause des eveneineuts de 1870, et 
qu’alors je vous avais dit sans reserve que j’uvais compris votre 
maniere d'agir et quo je no vous avais adressd uuuun reproebe. Vos 
souvenirs sont tres-exacts. .Je u’uvais alors et je n’ai encore au- 
jourd’hui aucun reproclie a vous adressor. Quant au laugage que 
vous apretd Monsieur Tliiors, il est bien nature! quejone vous eu aio 
pas par Id a Londres, car je no le connaissuis pas, et je u’en ui dt<5 
infornie qu’au comiueneement du mois dernier pur la publication de 
son etrunge deposition. 

J'dcarte pour le moment toute controverso sur les negociations 
de 18G8, 1869 et 1870. Cela n’oll'rirait aucun avantage; je me borne 
seulemcut a vous rappel or que ces negociations, dont vous ffltes le 
premier u m’iustruirc, ctaieut resides ‘ouvertes' (e'est le mot textuel) 
en 1869, et qu'elles out servi de base et de point do depart au 
traitd qui a etc ndgocie a la fin de juillet 1870 eu vue de la guerre 
et de la cooperation de 1’Autriclie a cctto guerre. Bone la date de 
1870 trouve sa place correcte et Idgitiiue ii cdtd des dates autdrieures 
de 1868 et 1869. 

J’aflirmc deux choses: 

La premiere, e’est que pendant que j’dtais auibassadeur k Vienne 
vous ne m’avcz pas dit qu’il ue fallait laisser au Couvcrnemeut 
imperial aucuue illusion, et le bien convaiucre au contraire que s’ij 
s’engageait dans la guerre l’Autriche ne le suivrait pas. 

Cette affirmation, jc la maintiens avee uue certitude parfoite qui 
s’appuie non pas seulcinent sur la mdinoire qui est cependant tres- 
sfire, mais aussi sur les notes que j’ai conservdes. Je n’ai jamais eu, 
Monsieur le Comte, une seule conversation avec vous, fut-elle de 
quelques minutes, que je n’en ai ecrit la substance, et souvent les 
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mots eux-m§mes avant la fin de la joumde. Aussi, je sttis certain 
de ce que j’avance quand je declare que vous ne m’avez pas terra i 
Vienne le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

Nous avons sonvent parld de la guerre, nous etions d’accord pour 
ne pas la desirer, et nous rcconnaissions qu’il se faisoit en Allemagne 
un travail qu’il dtait de l’intdrct de 1’Autriche corame de la Prance 
de ne pas interromprc. Nous avons quclquefois envisage l’eventualitd 
de la guerre cn thfese gdndralo, ot je vois dans mes notes qu’alors 
vous me reprdsentiez combien il serait desirable que la guerre, si 
elle devenait udeessaire, naquit d’une cause non-nllemande, qu’elle prit 
naissance, par example, au sujot do quclquo question orientale, de 
manifere k laisser it l’Autricho toute sa libertd d’action pour la part 
qu’clle serait appeldc a y prendre. Je suppose que vos souvenirs 
seront ici d’accord avec les miens; rnais quant aux paroles que Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers aplacdcs dans votre bouche, je n’eu vois aucunc trace, si 
ce n’est dans cette depochc dcrite par vous le 11 juillet 1870 il Monsieur 
1’Ambassadeur d’Autricho, etdont je viens de prendre connaissance 
pour la premiere fois, dans la copie quo vous avezbicn voulu m'envoyer. 

Lh, en effet, jo vois que vous cliargez Monsieur l’ambassadeur de 
nous enlover toute illusion et de nous faire entendre avec nidnage- 
munt que nous ne devons pas compter sur votre concours. 

Ghcrchant toujours de prdfdrence les explications qui n'aboutissent 
pas ii des rdsultats extremes, je me fais l'idde qu’il se sera dtnbli dons 
les esprits quelquc confusion involontairc entre le langago dcrit le 
11 juillet 1870 et le langage parld pendant les anndes prdeddentes. 

Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs qua, pendant le cours de ma mission k 
Vienne, se soit presentd une seule occasion oii 1’Autriclic ait dtd mise 
en demeure de se prononcer sur ses dispositions ii faire la guerre, et 
je n’ai janmis eu k rdclaracr de vous son concours, rntsme eventuel, 
k cet effet. Ainsi done, je le repute ct le maintiens forinellement, 
vous ne m’nvez jamais, pendant quo j’dtais ambassadeur it Vienne, 
tenu le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

J’apprcnds aujourd’hui que vous l’avez dcrit plus tard au Prince . 
de Metternich, dans cette depdche du 11 juillet que vous venez de 
m’envoyer et que jo ne connaissais pas, pireeque Monsieur l’Am- 
balsadeur d'Autriche ne nous l’a jamais montrde. 
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Je voia en effet, dans la copio que vous venez de m’adresser, 
que vous recoin mandez k Monsieur l’Ambassadour d’Autriche 
d’employor son zfeleet son influence pour fairo accepter vos reserves & 
Sa Majeste et a ses Ministres, sans provoquer lour mcconben tement, 
et je trouve dans cctte communication tardive la clef d'uno situation 
qui nous causa pendant quelques jours d’assez stSrieuses preoccupations. 
•II se fit nlors entro vous. Monsieur I’Ambossatleur d’Autriche, et moi 
un eehange d'explications vcrltales et oolites qui eut pour effet de 
dissiper ce quo vous avez appeld des malenteudus regrottables. 
Monsieur le Comto de Vitzthum vint k Paris, ct aussitCt s’effacfsrent 
toutes les traces de la froideur qu’avaient naturellement engondrtSe 
vos reserves, bien que Monsieur I’Ambassadeur dAutricluy suivant 
vos instructions, n'eut riou negligd pour en adoucir [’expression. 

Monsieur de Yitztlium voitl'Enipercur, il cause avec moi, rctoume 
k Vienne, ct e’est aussitfit apres son rctour quo vous derives, le 
20 juillet, ces mots: 

‘Le Comte Vitzthum a rendu comptc k notre auguste maitre du 
message verbal dont l’Emporeur Napoleon a daignd le charger. Oes 
paroles impdrialcs, ainsi quo les eclaircissements que Monsieur lc Due 
de Grauiont a bien voulu y ajouter, onl fait disparaitro toute 
possibility d’un inaleidendu quo l’imprcvu de cctte guerre soudaine 
aurait pu faire naitre. Vcuillez clone repdter k Sa Mnjcstd ct li ses 
Ministres que, fbleles a nos engagements tcls qu’ils ont ctd consignds 
dans les lettres echangccs l’anndc derniere entre les deux Souverains, 
nous considdrons la cause dc la France comme la ndtre, ct quo 
nous contribucrons au sneers de ses armes dans les limites du 
possible.’ 

Je renonce bien volonticrs k clonncr au mot de rdpetor la signifi¬ 
cation qui, dites-vous, ne lui appartierit pas; mais, d’un autre c6td, 
je ne puis ui’empccher de relever la difference radicalc qui cxiste 
ontre 1’attitude du cabinet dc Vienne le 20 juillet, et celle qu’il 
panussait vouloir prendre lc 11 clans ce document inedit et iuconnu 
que vous venez de porter a ma connaissance. Comment se fait-il 
. que le 13 juillet, k la reception de cettc d^pecho (du 11), Monsieur 
l’Ambassadeur d’Autriche ne m’ait fait aucune communication du 
genre de celle qu’il m’a faite il 24, a la reception de votro d4pfiche 
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du 20 1 Pourquoi no m’avait-il pas luisso cette preiniete dtipfiche, 
comrao il m’a laisso la seconde 1 

Je no me charge pas do repoudre cn ce moment & cette question, 
mais je constate que le 24 juillet j’avnis dans mes mains la declaration 
qu’il n'existait plus do malcntendu entro nous ct le cabinet do Vienne, 
et, de plus, la promesse foriucllc qu’il contribucrait au succes de nos 
armes dans la mesurc du possible. G’est lit ma seconde affirmation ; 
et, vous cn convicndrcz, olle est intliscutable. 

S’agissait-il do contrihuer au succes de nos armes d’une fayon 
platonique, si jc puis m’expriiucr ainsi, par des voeux sympnthiques, 
sans jamais tirer l’cpee 1 Jo crois qu’il est difficile do l’admettre, et 
d’ailleurs, vous aviez pris 1c soiu de nous rassurer k cct ogard, car 
vous ajoutiez plus loin : 1 Dans ccs circonstances, lc mot neutrality 
que nous pronoinjons, non sans regret, nous est impost! par une 
necessity impcricuse et par uue appreciation logiquo de nos interets 
solidaires. Mais cette neutrality n’est qu’un inoycii, le moyen de nous 
rapprocher du but veritable do notre politique, le soul moyeu de 
completer nos annements sans nous exposer a une attaque soudaine, 
soit do la Prusse, soit do la Russie, avaut d'etre en mesurc dc nous 
defendre.’ Et le soir du memo jour (24 juillet), Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadcur d’Aulricbe, prdcisant d’advantago cette question des ariue- 
mcnls, m’iufonuait par ccrit que, dans l’etat oil la guerre avait sur- 
pris l’Autriche, il no lui serait pas possible d'entrer en campagne 
avaut lc commencement de septembre. 

Enfin, liien que la promesse do concours ressorto suffisamment 
de ce qui precede, et qu’en verite il me semblo superllu d’insister 
davantage, je vous rappcllerai ce qui s’est passt? lorsque Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Vitzthuin revint a Paris, et qu’alors, de concert avec 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Autriehr, il posa avec moi les bases, les 
articles monies dc ce troito, qui dedaruit nettement que la neutrality 
arnde des puissances contractautes otait destineo k se transformer en 
cooperation effective avee la Franco contre la Prusse. 

Je vous rappellerai quo ce sent les represeutants de 1’Autriche, 
vos propres plenipo tent iai res et mondataires, qui ont suggerd le mode 
de cette transformation de la neutrality armce en cooperation effective, 
et que ce mode consistait, une fois prot, a reclanier de la Prusse, sous 
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forme d’ultimatum, l’engagemcnt de ne ricn entreprondre contre lo 
status quo ddfini par le traits de Prague. Les ndgociateurs autrichiens 
disaient alors, avec raison, que lo refus do la Prusse etait certain ct 
qu’il deviendrait lo signal des hostility combindes. 

Et inaintenant, Monsieur lo Comte, vous mo demanded si les 
communications du 20 juillet, ou, pour parlor plus correctcmcut, du 
24 juillet, jour ou je los ai revues, ont pu me faire * penser sdrieuse- 
ment que nous devions mettre on ligne de compte uno intervention 
de l’Autriclie k main anneo ’ 1 Mais je ne puis faire autremont que 
de vous retourner la menie question. 

Du moment ou l’Autriche promet de contribucr au succcs de nos 
armes; quand 1’Autriche nous oxplique quo la neutralitd qu’elle 
proclame n'est qu’un inoyon, quo ootte neutralite n’est que lo nioyeu 
de completer ses armemeuts pour so rapproehcr du but veritable de 
sa politique, lequel but est de contribuer au sucees do nos armes; 
quand son Ambassadeur lu’derit que les armces autriohicnnes ne 
pourront entrer on eampagno que dans los premiers jours de soptembre; 
quand les plcuipotentiaircs autriohiens plaeont dans uu tniitd ndgocid 
on ma prescuce et avec uiou concours un article portant que la 
neutralite armoe dos puissances contractantes est dcstinoe a ctre 
transformce on cooperation effective avec la France eontro la Prusse : 
quand cos memos plcuipotentiaircs suggeront les premiers la municre 
de proceder diplumutiquement a ccttc transformation quo doiveut 
suivro les hostilities ; o est moi qui vous le demande scriousement, 
Monsieur le Comte, quo devious-nous penser] 

Vous ajoutes * qudtant reste aux affaires plusieurs semainos 
encore pendant que les cvcucinents de la guerru sc sout rupidemeut 
succdde, je n’ai envoyc a Vienno ni un telcgramme, ni uuc dcpcche 
pour rappcler it J’Autricho ses engagements ot pour hater ses 
operations militaircs,’ et vous en conduez que je no pouvais croire 
serieusement k la cooperation d'une armoe autrichicnnc. 

Bappeler k 1’Autriche ses promcsscs, quand nous nous buttions, 
quelques jours apres les avoir reyues! J’avoue quo l’idee ne m’en 
est mdme pas venue. 

. Mais si vous croyez que je n’aie pas eorit a notre Ambossadeur 
de recourir k tous les moyens en son pouvoir pour hater vos opifra- 
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tions militaires, vous fites dans uno grande erreur, et j’ai sons les 
ycux les minutes do plusieurs depeches, entre autres de celles que jet 
Ini ai adressees le 27 et 1c 31 juillet et lc 3 aoftt, qui n’avaient pas 
d’autre objet. 

Je lie doutais pas dcs intentions de l’Autriche ; je n’en donte pas 
d’avantage aujourd’liui, et j’ai la conviction que si nos revers, aussi 
soudains qu’imprcvus, n’avaient rendu son concours impossible, ce 
concours nous eut cite domic coniine il nous avait etc proiuis; j'avnis, 
je l’avoue, un peu moins dc coufiancc dans la promptitude de sob 
prdparatifs, bicn que je rcgussc h cet egard de personnagcs tres-com- 
pd tent us, des informations rassurantes. 

Je tormiuc, Monsieur lc Comte, cette lettre dcjii trop longue, en 
protestant de nouveau contrc toutc idee do reproelie et do rdcrimin- 
ation. Je maintiens mes deux affirmations, nmis rieu n’ost plus loin 
de ma pensde que dc vouloir faire un grief soit au Gouvernenient im¬ 
perial et royal, soit a vous-nieme de la conduitc politique de l’Autriche 
opres nos desustres. Ce serait. manquer au plus liaut dugru de sens 
pratique et memo d'i'quitd tjuo de s’etonner du temps d’arret qui a 
itiS la consequence dc nos defaites successives et surtout de nos 
desordres intcriours. Je diini mCme, qu’il y aurnit de noire part une 
certainc ingratitude ii no pas contiaitro qu’entre toutes les puissances 
l’Autriclic a etc la dernioro a nbondouner completeiuent la France. 

J'ai trop lougtemps reside a Vienne pour lie pas appreeier toute 
la difference, toute la distance qui separent l’Autriclie etson Gouver- 
ncment de eotte phalange dc jouniaux payes par la Prusse, ct dont 
plus d’uue fois vous ave/. deplore avec moi, vcrlialemcnt ou par (Serit, 
la vunaJitu et 1'absence de patriotisme. Nous lc savons en France, 
les sympathies dc la veritable Autriche nous ont suivi au-delk de 
nos revers, ot nous ne serious degages de la reconnaissance quo du 
jour ou il nous sorait demontre que son Gouvernoment cherche & 
rdpudicr aujourd’liui les sentiments qu’il professait jadis. ' . 

Je regretto, Monsieur le Comte, d'avoir donn<5 k ma reponse un. 
devcloppement aussi considerable, et je vous prie d’y voir une marque 
de la consideration que j’ai pour vous et pour toutes les communi¬ 
cations que vous roulcz bien me faire. 

Il a fallu un etat de chosos aussi exceptionncl que celui de mon 
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malheureux pays; il a fallu ce fait aussi (Strange qu’incroyablo d'un 
chef d'Etat s’dgarant dans les entrainementg d’un langage de partisan, 
pour me fairs desceadro dans l’arfjne et quitter ina retraite. Je mo 
h&te d’y rentrer, maintenant que ina t&chc cst remplic, et j’aimerais 
a y einporter la eonfiance que vous ne vous mcprcticz pus sur le 
sentiment qui m’cn a arraulit: pour quelques heurcs. C’etait non 
devoir. 

Agrees, Monsieur le Comte, les assurances dc nia haute con¬ 
sideration 

(signc) Gbamont. 

Puivatb Lettrb fbom Count JIeust. 

Vous me paries, ehcr ami, dc la lettrc du Due de Gramont ct 
Vous me demandez eo que j ’011 peuse et ec tju’il faut en punser. 

Vous partugcz ainsi judicicusemont Votre question en deux 
parties, Tune mVtant personuolle et 1’autre so rupportant au fond de 
la choso in<ime. 

En Vous disaut quelle est nia pen see je crois deviner la Vfitre. 
Ce n’est pas ina pensce que Vous voulez coniuiftre, e’est l’i repression 
que la lettre a faile sur moi ct que Vous suppose/, sans douto avoir 
<!tu facheusc. Eh liicu, je ne dirai pas ahsolumeiit le contraire. Le 
Due de Gramont, avec lequel pendant quatre amides jo n’avais ccssu 
d’entreteuir les relations les plus aniicalcs, est venu me voir peu de 
temps aprtrs mon installation a l’Anibaxsade de Londrcs. Nous avous 
beaueoup cause des uvcnoineuts survenus dopuis, et dans le eourant 
de notre conversation il in'a coinmuuiqut: plusieurs fois plusieurs 
details qui sout de nature ii l’excuser, je dirai nieine a l’exeulper en 
presence de3 accusations quo l’on fait peser sur lui. Aussi chaque 
fois quo' l’occasion s’en est presentee je n’ai pas oublie d’en tirer 
parti pour prendre sa defense. Mais en lneme temps, note/, bien 
ceci! il m’a dit qu’il avait parfaitcincitt cotnpris ina politi<|ue et 
J'attitude de l’Autriche, et pas le plus leger i-oproche n’est sorti de 
sa bouche. Je Vous dirai plus: J e lui rappelai mon telegram me, par 
lequel j’avais charge le Prince de Metternich de 1’engager dans les 
termes les plus pressants lx se contenter de la renunciation du Prince 
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de Hohenzollern et 4 l’exploiter comme succfes diplomatique incon¬ 
testable. 11 mo dit qu’il avait partagii ma maniere de voir, mais 
qu’il avuit dfi agir en consequence d’une decision arrGtde en sens 
controire. Je ne commets pas d'indiscrdtion avec cos dernieres paroles, 
car ce qu’elles disent, se retrouve dans le livre public par le 'Due 
lui-mcme. J ugez done de mou etonnemeut lorsqu’4 la veille de partir 
en conge avec uue parfaitc liberte d'esprit, j'cus la surprise de cette 
lettre avec la perspective assez dcplaisante d’uue poldmique avec les 
journaux, moi qui me felieitais d’on avoir perdu l'habitude. 

Cepemlant uno grande partie de la presse—et Yous conviendrez 
que ce ne fut pas la plus mauvaise—a accueilli la prdtendue reve¬ 
lation avec un esprit de calino et do reserve auquel on ne saurait 
trop rend re justice ; j’ui le ferine espoir que cot incident ne servira 
ni 4 uoinproinettro les bons rapports de xnon pays avec l’AUemagne 
ni a refroidir les sentiments de sympathie ct d'estime qu'on nous a 
gardes en France. C’est 14 l'cssentiel. Ce qui me concernc per- 
somicllemeut cst d'un intcret secondaire. Mais si j’ avais encore 
l’hounour d’etre Ministre de l’Empercur, et que j’eusse 4 rdpoudro 4 
uue interpellation, je dirnis ceci: 

La guerre do 1870, entreprise contrairement a mes conseils et 
a mes previsions, avait place l’Autriclio-ITongrie dans une position 
des plus difficiles. 11 est facile uujourd’bui de dire ce que nous 
avions 4 t'nire, il n'en etait pas de memo lorsque Tissue restait 
douteuse, et qu’il etait du devoir d’un Ministre d’envisager avec une 
entiere inddpcndauce de jugement les eventualities les plus diverses 
qui pouvaient en resulter et qui etaient toutes d'une portae grave 
pour les intcrets et l'avenir do la Monarckie. J'ai rcrapli conscien- 
cieuseincnt la mien dans des moments souvent penibles, et je crois ne 
pas avoir fait fausse route. Les calamitds do la guerre nous ont ctd 
epargnees, le vainquour est devenu notro ami, le vaincu n’a rien eu 
4 nous reproclier, la lettre du Due de Gramont l’atteste, car elle 
declare l'attitude de l’Autrichc avoir ete sympathique et loyale. 
N’est-ce-pas assez pour etre content 1 

Yoil4 ce que je dirais ct voila ce quo dira un jour l’histoire, qui 
juge les ckosos dons leur ensemble et les homines suivant le bien ou 
le mat qu’ils ont fait 4 leur pays. 
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Et ceci carrdment posd, je Yous dirai a Yous que je n’ai pas h. 
craiudre les publications pourvu qu’ellos soient completes. 

Mids, me dirpz-Vous, et nous voillt arrives h. la second partie 
de Votro question : qu’est-ce qui en cst du langnge que Monsieur do 
Uramont aurait dtd autorisd it tenir it son Gouvernoincnt, et <juel cst 
le document dont il parle 1 Eh, mon cher ami, c’ost prdcisdmont ce 
que je lui ai demandd lc jour memo on j’ai lu sa lot.tre dans les 
joumaux. La micune, confide aux soins do notrn Atnbassade k Paris, 
lui k <5to remise le 21 do ce mois, nuds je suis encore k l’houre qu’il 
est k attendee une reponse. On dit que le Due est do nouveau 
souffrant. 

J’cn ai eld done rdduit a fouiller dans inn mdmoiro, ne pouvant 
fouiller dans les papiers, ot jo n’y ai encore ricn trouvd qui puisse 
m’dclairer. Mais ce que diis-lt-p resent je puis Vous certifier, e’est quo 
dans tous les cas le Due s’est singulioromont trompd de date. Et 
e’est la date qu’il importe do connattre et quo je l’ai particuliiire- 
ment prid de lu’iiuliquer. 

Le Due de Gmuiont parle du temps ou il dtait Ambassadour it 
Vienne, puisqu’il parle du langage qu’il dtait autorisd k tenir a son 
GourcrMoment, ot qu’il chcrche a rofutor im passage do la depo¬ 
sition de Monsieur Thiel’S qui so rapporlo k la ineine dpoque. Or jo 
declare uno communication qui aurait autorisd-l’Ambassadeur de 
Franceii direason Gouvernement <ju’il ponvait comptersur I’Autiichc 
en cas d’une guerre, absolument impossible; je declare pareille com¬ 
munication ne jamais lui avoir dtd faite. Venillcsi done me dire 
Vous-meme s’il est seulement tulmissible, en supposant mcme que 
nous ayons dtd dans les dispositions les plus favorables a la Fr-ance, 
qu’il aurait pu entrer dans noire jiensde de nous engager ainsi pour 
une guerre in nbstrmUo et a van l l’oxistoneo memo d’un whh Mfi ; 
si l’on parle d’epouser une cause aval it qn’il n’y ait une cause. Et 
dites-moi encore s’il est admissible; qu’aprds avoir regu de telles assu¬ 
rances k Vienne le Due dc Gramont, devc.uu Ministre des aflaires 
dtrangferes, se trouvant en prdscuce d’une eomplication des plus graves, 
n’ait pas songd aussitflt it transformer ces assurances en traitd. Mais 
e’est lit ce qui a dtd si peu le cas quo des propositions d’alliancc 
nous ont dtd seulement faites apros la ddclaration de guerre. 
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Car, so)t dit en passant, il n’existe pas.et il n’a jamais sxistd 
uno transaction quelconquc qui eut engagd l’Autriche & entrer en 
campagne ni k propos de la candidature Hohenzollem ni de la 
paix de Prague, ni de la ligne du Main, ni pour tout autre objet. 

Nous ne pouvions qne ddcliner ocs propositions, qui nous furent 
faites au milieu du nioig de julliet, et le diSsappointement, bien que 
nulleincnt legitime, n’en fut pas moins profond ot regrettable. C’est 
dans co moment la ou il n’y nvait plus moyen d’arrSter les conse¬ 
quences d’une decision vivement combattue, oil nous devious refuser 
ce que 1’on attendait de nous; il est possible que dans une lettre 
particuli&re ou l’on ne pose pas toujours les mots, il se trouvent des 
paroles rassui-antes, qui dans l’etat on en dtaicnt les choses ne 
pouvaient plus exercer une influence sur les ddtcrminationsdu Gouver- 
nement fron^ais et qui n’ont pu devenir fatales pour lui, car ce qu’on 
lui reproehe ce n’est pas d’avoir fait une guerre qu’il avait ddclarde, 
c’est do I’avoir ddclarce, et ce n’est pas nous qui l’avons encouragd 
a la faire. 

Voila comment les choses se sont passdes ; et le Due de Gramont 
a done eu raison de dire que la conduite do l’Autricho ctait 
sympathiqne et loyale. 

Maisenoorcun mot. V otidra-t-on peut-fitre trouver notre raaintien 
qui, jo le repete, dtait diet/; par une appreciation conscicncieuse de 
tontes les phases de notre position, incompatible avoc notre declaration 
de neutrality 1 Oe serait se faire une idde tr&s-fausse do ce que o’est 
que la neutrality. En se declarant ncutre un etat s’eugage k remplir 
les obligations que lui impose la neutrality tant qu’il resto neutre, mais 
la declaration de neutrality n’est pas un paete avec les belligerents 
qui onclininc sa politique et qui 1’enipCcho de l’abondonner lo jour 
oil il le voudrait. En veut-on une preuve, il n’y a qu’4 se reporter 
k la derniere guerre. 
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E. 

Correspondence Relative to Russia and the Black 

Sea. 


Le Comte de Bkudt au Comte dk Ciiotek 
a St. Peters nouito. 


Nr. 1. 


V IE.V NIC, le 10 Novemhre 18T0. 


L’Envoye de Russia m’a remis il y a quelquos jours copio d’mie 
ddpeehe dont Vous trouvo/. cgaleinent unn copio ci-annoxi'e. 

Jo me suis onipressd de la placer sous les ycux do 1’Empereur 
et Roi, notre Auguste Maitre, et u’cst d’ordro do Sa Majcsti; quo je 
Vous charge de porter les observations suivautes a la conuaissanue 
de M. le Prince (lortohacow. 

Voici co quo porte l’article 14 du traitc coticlu h. Paris le 
30 mars 1850 : 

1 Lours Majestes I’Emporeur do toutes les Russies otic Sultan, 
ayant conelu uno convention a Toilet de determiner la force et lo 
noinhre des batiments legers necossaires au sorvico de Lours cotes 
qu’Ellosso rdservent d'entrotenir dans la Mer Noire, cettc convention 
est annexde au present traitc, ct aura memo force et valour quo si 
elle en faisait partie integrante. Elio no pourra ctro ni annulde ni 
modifi^e sans l’assentiment des Puissances signatairos du present 
traits.’ 

Le dernier paragraphs de cet article, par ses termes positifs, 
acquiert une valeur particuliere en njoutant exprosseinent ot excep- 
tionelleraent une stipulation qui, de tout temps, a dtd regardee coniine 
Bous-entendue dans cliaquc transaction iutcrnationale. 

Nous ne saurions done concevoir ni admettre un doute sur la 
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force absoluc de cet engagement reciproque, Iocs radme qne l’une ou 
l’autre des parties contractantes se croirait dans le cas de faire valoir 
lea considerations les mieux fondles contre le maintien de telle ou 
telle disposition d’un traite qu’on est convenu de declarer d’avance 
no pouvoir jamais etre ni annule ni modifie sans l’assentiment de 
toutes les Puissances qui l’ont signe. 

Cost uniqueuient pour ne pas manqucr aux (Sgards dds au Ca¬ 
binet do St. Petersbourg <jue, sans nous arreter k oo simple renvoi 
qui resume* touto notrc pnusi 5 e sur l’ouverture qu’il vient de nous 
faire, nous entrons dans un examcu des arguments sur lesquels 
repose cette communication. 

La ddpeche de M. le Chnncelicr de Russia commence par relever 
uno certaine ini^galitc ou iniquito dont les dispositions du traits se- 
raiont entachdes, en oe qu’elles limitaient les moyens de defense de 
la Pussie dans la Mer Noire, tandis qu’elles permaittaient k la 
Turquie d’entretenir des forces navales illimitces dans l’Archipel et 
les detvoits. 

II ne nous appartient pas de discuter ni l’origine ni la valeur 
d’un arrangoment qui n’a pas etc passe cntrc la Russie et nous, mais 
qui est commun h toutes les Grandes Puissances. Nous nous por- 
mettronsseulement cle faire observer^, M. le Prince Gortcbacowqu’une 
reflexion pareille peut empeeher la signature d’un traite, et qu’aprfes 
la signature elle peut servir dc base k uao demande de riodifi cation, 
mais que jamais elle ne peut autoriscr uno solution arbitraire. Nous 
dirons plus. Les raisons que le Gouvernement de Russie met en 
avant pour justifier un acte unilateral, loin d’cn attdnuer la portae, 
ne font qu’ajouter k la gravity des considerations qui s’y rattachent. 
La maxime qu’il lui plait d’adopter compromet non seulement tous 
les traitds existants, mais encore ceux k venir. Elle peut contribuer 
k les rend re faciles, elle no scrvira pas k les rendre solides. 

Cependant le Oabinot de St. Petersbourg rappelle des derogations 
auxquclles le traite de 1856 n’aurait pas echappd. 

II est question de revolutions qui s’etaient accomplice dans les 
Principautes danubiennes et qui, contrairement k l’esprit et k la lettre 
du traite et de ses annexes, avaient conduit 41’Union des Principautes 
ct k l’appel d’un Prince etrangcr. 
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Qu’il nous soit perm is de fair© ressortir un point qui nous semblc 
capital. 

Les Principautds de Moldavia et de Valacliie n’otaient point partic 
contractante du traits de 1856. Ellea se trouvont sous la suzeroinetc 
de la Porte ottomann. 

iltait-ce Lien celle-oi qui dtait responsable des changemcnts sur- 
venus dans ces pays et qui, aux yeux du Gouvernoment Imperial de 
Russie, constituent uno infraction aux traites? 

Est-ce bien elle qui a demands qti’on les sanctionnfit, ct n’est-ce 
pas ello qui aujourd’hui doit accepter une infraction dvidcuuuent pre- 
judiciablc k ses droits et k ses intdrets 1 

• Reste I’entrde de quelques blltiments do guerre (Strangers dans 
la Mer Noire. Ces faits nous sont inconnus, k meins qu’il tie s’agisse 
des b&timents de guerre desanuds qui servaient d’eseort(! si des Sou- 
verains. Cos apparitions, le Cabinet de St. Petersliourg no 1’ignore 
pas, avainnt certes un caraetfcro bien inolfensif. Itien d’ailleurs 
n’empechait le Gouvernenient de Russie de porter plninte du mo¬ 
ment ou ellcs lui paraissaient incoinpatibles avec les dispositions du 
traitd. 

Le Gouvernenient de Sa Majostd Iinpdriale et Royalo Apostolique 
n’a done pu apprendre qu’avec un penible regret, la determination 
que nous anuonce la depoche de M. le Prince Gortchacow et par la 
quelle le Gouvernenient Imperial de Rusio assume sur lui une grave 
responsibilitc'. II lui est impossible de no pas on tdinoigner sa pro- 
fondo surprise, et d’appeler la sdriouse attention du Cabinet Imperial 
sur les consequences d’un procddiS qui non seuleinent porte attcinte 
k un acte international signd par toutes les Grandos Puissances, mais 
qni se produit encore nu milieu de circoustances ou plus que jamais 
l’Europo a bosoin des garantics qu’offre k son repos et k son avenir 
la foi des traites. 

Vous donnerez lecture do la presente depeche k M. le Prince 
Gortchacow et Vous lui en laisserez copic. 

Recevcz, etc. 
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Lb Comte dk Beust au Comte db Chotek 
a Sj 1 . Peteiibboueg. 


Viknne le 16 Navembrt 1870. 


Nr. 2. 

Apres m’avoir communiqud la circulaire du 19/31 octobre d r - k 
laquelle ma depeche No. 1 de ce jour sort do rdpliquc, M. l’Envoyd 
de Russie m’a donne lecture de quelques passages d’une autre ddpfiqhe 
do son Cabinet, relative k la mfirno affaire, mais portant uu caract&re 
plus confidentiel 

Dans cette pifece M. le Prince Oortcliacow, faisant appcl & nos 
sentiments d’amitie pour la Cour de Russie, exprime l’espoir de nous 
trouver d’aulant plus disposes k juger avec faveur sa determination 
de s’affranchir des stipulations rt'glant la neutralisation de la Mer 
Noire quo le Gouvernement I. & R. avait lui-meme, dfes le mois de 
janvier 1867, pris l'initiative d’une proposition dont l’effet eut 6t6 
de ddgagor la Russie des restrictions que lui imposaient ces memes 
stipulations. 

J’ai rcpondu k M. Novikow que, sons nul doute, nous avions 
toujours tdraoignd le plus vif ddsir de consolider nos bons rapports 
avcc la Cour de St. PGtersbourg, et que l’initiative rappel ee par le 
Prince Gortcliacow avait (ltd l’exprcssion la plus eclatan te peut-Gtre 
de ce bon vouloir do notre part; mais quo je no pouvais me defendro 
d’un sentiment de regret en reportaut mes souvenirs sur la demarche 
dont il s’agit, et en me retra^ant Paccuoil plus que froid qu’elle avait 
rencontre aupres de ceux-lA memo qui cussent du s'y montrer les plus 
sensibles. M. le Chancelier ne peut avoir oublid qu’au lieu d’dveiller 
dans son esprit un dcho sympathique, elle ne provoqua de sa part 
que des critiques et des reprochcs que nous ne nous attcndions certes 
pas k voir se produire de ce c6td. 

Le prdddcesseur de Votre Excellence ne put que nous mander 
alors que le chef du Cabinet russo trouva it notre mani&re d’agir 
prdcipitde; que, dans son opinion, elle avait suscitd sans ndcessite la 
mdfiance du Gouvernement fra^ais ; et que l’idde, mise en avant par 
nous, d'une conference pour le rfeglement des questions k rdsoudre 
en Orient, lui semblait peu propre k assurer un rdsultat satisfaisant. 
A coup Bur, cette manihre de rdpondre k une avance aussi loyale que 
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bienveillante etait faite pour exciter notre surprise. La Russie pou- 
vait contester l’opportunite de notre proposition, & laquelle l’odhesion 
de la France et de l’Angleterrc avait fait defaut; mais la penscc qui 
l’avait inspiroe, pensee toute bienveillante pour la Russie et favorable 
k aes vornx, n’eu constituait pas moins une prouve manifesto de nos 
bonnes dispositions qui muritait d’etre mieux aecucillie. 

J’ai signals, en outre, k M. l’Euvoye de Russie la difference 
essentielle qui existo entre la combinaison suggdree par nous en 1876, 
et la declaration quo son Gouvornement vient d’emettre. 

Aux termes de notre projet, les entraves apportdes k la libertd 
d’action de la Russio dans 1’Euxin devaient titre ccartees dans les 
formes determines par le traite memo et non par un simple acte 
unilateral. De ce que nous avions recoin mande l’nbrogntion legale, 
prononcee par l’unanimite des Cours signataircs, il ne s’en suivait 
nullement que nous d fissions approuver unc anuulation arbitrairement 
et isoldment signifiee par la partie obligee. L’article 14 du traitd 
du 30 mare 18. r )6 porte, en toutes lettres, que la Convention conclue 
le meme jour entre les deux Etats riverains de la Mer Noire ne pourra 
6 trc ni annulec ni moclifiee sans l’assontimcut des Puissances garantes, 
et je no coroprendrais done pas que le Gouvornement russe, en sui- 
vant aujourd’hui, pour so libdror des charges do cetto Convention, 
un mode de provider diarnetraleinent oppose a la clause que jo viens 
de citer, put nous taxer d’incouscquencc, lorsque e’est precisdment 
l’application de cctte clause qui formait la base de notre programme. 

Enfin, ai-je fait observer 4 M. Novikow, la marche proposee a 
cette dpoque par le Cabinet I. & R. n’etoit aucunetnent de nature a 
entrainer les dangereuses consequences qu’il y a lieu de redouter de 
l’acte rdeent du Cabinet de St Petersbourg. En obtenant, dc l’aveu 
de l’Europe, le retrait de l’interdiction quiempoche le ddveloppoment 
de ses forces navales dans la Mer Noire, la Russie rccouvrait la posi¬ 
tion qui lui est duo dans ces parages, sans qu’il eut fallu en conccvoir 
des aJarmes. II n’en est pas ainsi aujourd’hui. La demarche qui 
vient d’etre faite ne saurait manquer d’exciter les plus serieuses in¬ 
quietudes. Dans l’Europe oecidcntale, die produit ddja une irritation 
des esprits fort prejudiciable 4 la cause de la paix ; dans le Lovant 
cet essai de la Russie de se faire justice ello-infiine sera envisage sans 
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derate commo une preuve que cette Puissance a jugd le moment venu 
de prendre en main la solution de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la 
Question d’Orient. Lets imaginations si ardentes des peoples derations 
de ces oontrdes y trouveront un stimulant des plus actifs. L’exeraple 
frappant d’un Etat dont le prestige est si grand it leurs yeux leur 
semblera ddsormais, nous le craignons, justifior toutes les agitations 
et toutes les violences. 

Le Chaneelier russe ne saurait disconvenir qu’il y a 14 de quoi 
nous prdoccuper, et il ne s’dtonnera done pas que nous prenions 
trfts au sdrieux la surprise qu'il a mdnagde au monde politique. Nous 
voyons, dans l'attitudc prise par le Cabinet de St. Petersbourg, non 
pas une menace dirocto a l’Eurepe, niais une cause de perturbation 
fftcheusc, niettant en peril son repos et sa securite. 

Je n’ai jamais fait mystfcre do nia conviction que les transactions 
de 1856 ont place la Russie, sur la Mor Noire, dans uno situation 
jam digne d’uno Grande Puissance, on amoindrissant le rOle qu’elle 
est appelcc it jouer dans les eaux qui baignant son territoire, et je 
n’ni rien neglige, je puis le dire, pour faire partager cette conviction 
aux autres Cours garantos. Aussi, n’en ai-je etc que plus peine de 
voir le Gouvernoment. Imperial rocourir, pour le redressment de ses 
griefs, it un luoyen qui, sous tous les rapports, mo parait le raoinB 
heureusoment clioisi. 

Tel est le langage quo j’ai tenu &. M. Novikow en cette circon- 
stance. J’ai cru utile de le reproduire dans le present© ddpeche, 
dont "Votre Excellence voudra bien donner lecture it M. le Prince 
Gortcliacow et dont Ellc est memc autorisee it lui laisser copie s’il 
en tdmoignait le ddsir. 

Reccvez, etc. 
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F. 

Despatch on Polish Apfaius. 

Le Comte »k Bkust au Comte Apponyi a Lon dues. 

JAttre particuliere 

Virnne, le 27 Juin 1870. 

II mo revient (le different elites que la question polauaiso a jouti 
un certain role dans I’entrcvue d’Ems. Les deux Souvorians auraient, 
m’assure-Von, juge necossaire d’clablir entro eux une sorte d’enlonte 
provoquee jiar l’attitude du Gouvemomont Imperial et Itoyal dans 
les affaires de la Galicie. 

Cette nouvellrs in’est encore confirmee par les renseiguemeuts 
<juc Vous me transnieltcz sous la date du 23 de ce niois. D’apres 
les details coufidentiels quo Vous me douiicz sur votro ‘ conversation 
intime' avec Lord Clarendon, il me semlilo quo Sa Seigneurio ne 
trouve pas critierement denudes de fondcuicnt les alarums qui, a co 
que nos voisins pretendent, lour sont inspirdes par notre conduitc 
vis-A-vis des Galiciens. Je vois avec plaisir quo Vous Vous etes 
efforctS de placer les faits sous lour vrni jour, et jo ne puis qu'ap- 
prouver le langage que Vous avez tenu au Principal-Secretaire d’Etat. 
Le sujet est cependant assez important pour mdriter qu’ou y revienne, 
et je crois devoir Vous indiquer quelqucs considerations nouvelles 
que je Vous prie de soumettre, lorsque Vous on trouverez l’oecasion, 
A ^appreciation de Lord Clarendon. 

Avant tout je dois dtahlir on principe, ainsi que Vous l’avez 
ddjA fait, que la utaniere dont nous gouvernons la Galicie est pure- 
ment une question d’oduiiuistration intdrieure, et qu’il est, si non im¬ 
possible, du moins fort dangereux d’admettre que des questions de 
cette nature puissent devenir l’objet d’une entente entres des Puissancs 
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etrangeres. Qu’un Gouvernement dtablisse chez lui un regime 
plus liberal que celui qui exists chez ses voisins, il n'y a certes pas 12k 
une raison suflisante pour que ccux-ci aient le droit de se plaindre 
et d’ngir comine s’ils etaient directement menaces. Tant qu’il n’y a 
pas de propagande active exorcee au-dela des frontiferes, tant qu’il 
n’y a pas de tentative d’etendre une influence illicite sur les pays 
a^jacents, tout Gouvernement doit rester libre d’organiser comme 
il l’entcnd 1’administration de ses provinces, et ses voisins ne sauraient 
avoir un juste motif de prendre de l’ombrage. 

S’il en <5tait autrement, on laisserait s’dtablir un precedent fort 
grave et d’uno porteo tros-mcnagante pour le maintien de la paix. 
Que dirait-on, par example, on Angleterre, si l’Autricke et la France 
manifestant desalarmes de la politique suiviepar la Prusse & 1’dgard 
des aspirations de la nationality allemande, declavaient y voir un 
motif do so concerter otroitenieut afin de parer & toutes les dventua- 
litds. J c crois qu’un pareil laugage paraitrait au Cabinet de Londres 
plus inquietant pour le nmintien de la paix que telle ou telle avance 
faite par lo Gouvernement prussion au parti national allemand; et 
nous aurions sans douto on ce cos k entendre des reproches assez vifs 
do la louche do Lord Clarendon. 

Pourtant ce ne sont que ses propres nationaux que le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial et Royal cherche k sc concilicr en Galicie, car nous 
pouvons hardiment aflirmor que jamuis un acte ou une parole oflicielle 
n’a rdvolo do notre part lc desir de flatter la nationality polonaise 
en dehors do la Gnlicic. 

Il me semble done qu’on ne saurait reconnaitre k la Prusse et k 
la Russie lc droit de se forinaliser des concessions que l’Autriche croit 
utile de faire aux Polonais de la Galicie. D’ailleurs ces crointes 
qu’on nous dit otre eomjucs a Berlin et a St. Petersbourg existent-elles 
reellement ? J’avoue que j’ai de la peine k y croire. 

Il me serait difficile d’admettre que nos voisins pussent se 
ryjouir de voir une province importante de l’Autriche rester mdcon- 
tento; mais qu’ils trouvent un danger pour eux k ce que cette pro¬ 
vince soit satisfaite, e’est ce que l’imagination la plus tiinoree ne 
saurait comprendre. 

Si e’est en quality de Puissances copartageantes, et en se fondant 
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mfr les droits acquis k ce titre, que les deux Puissances prdtendraient 
devoir s’occuper dcs affaires de Galicie, nous pourrions tout uussi 
bien rdclamer de notre cdtd le droit de surveiller la maiiibre dont la 
Russie gouveme ses provinces. 

Nous n’dlevons pas de pareilles pretentions, et si, par respect 
-pour l’inddpendancc de tout Gouvemoment dans les affaires du ressort 
de l’odministration intdrieure, nous gardons une reserve absolue devant 
les questions de cette nature, nous pensons qu’on pourrait observer 
envers l’Autriche les merncs dgards lorsqu’elle cherchc k satisfairo les 
▼oeux ldgitimes de ses sujets de nationalitd polonaise. II y a eu 
une dpoque, sous l’administration du Marquis Wielopolski, ou la 
Russie favorisait plutdt chez elle le ddveloppeinent de la nationalitd 
polonaise. Quels que fussent alors nos sentiments k l’dgard dc cette 
mani&rc de proedder du Gouvernemcnt russe, nous n’avons pas trouvd 
que nous eussious k nous en prdoccuper, ni cherchc a dtablir une 
entente avec la Prusse pour nous prdmunir contre les dangers qui 
pouvaient cn rdsulter. Lorsque plus tard nous nous soinmes, d’accord 
avec les Couvememcnts d’Anglcterre ct de France, prdvalus du texte 
des stipulations du traitd de 1815 pour rdclamer k St. Pdtersbourg 
en faveur des Polonais, la situation dtait tout autre. L’insurrcction 
polonaise constituait alors un vdritable pdril pour nous cu parti- 
culier et pour le mainticn do la tranquillitd generalo. Les Puis¬ 
sances pouvaient invoquer pour justificr leur conduite non seulement 
le texte d’un traitd, niais l’urgcnce d’aviser k l’extiuction d’une con¬ 
flagration qui prenait des proportions rcdoutables et liiena^ait la 
suretd des pays voisins. 11 n’y a aucune analogic entre la situation 
actuelle de la Galicie ct cclle ou sc trouvait a cette dpoque le 
Royaume de Pologne. Le coline le plus complet rfcgne en Galicie, et il 
scrait dtrange de prdtendre que la tranquillitd et le contcntcment 
d’une province sont une menace ou un danger pour les voisins. 

Je contesterais done absolument a la Prusse et k la Russie le 
droit dc se faire une arme contre nous de l’organisation administra¬ 
tive qu’il nous plait d'introduire en Galicie, ct qui ne touche en rien 
aux intdrets de sujets prussiens ou russes. Je ne crois pas memo 
beaucoup k la rdalitd des craintes qu’dpouveraient ces Puissances. 

Par contre, je ne disconveniens nullement de ui’ctrc montrd 
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favorable, depuis non ontr<5e au Ministere, k l’adoption d’un systfeiftb, 
accordant une certainc satisfaction aux vcoux de la Galicie. 

En ugissant ainsi, je crois m’etre inspire des conseils d’une saine 
politique; et je suis persuade que tout homme d’etat impartial ap- 
preciera les motifs qui m’ont die tee cette conduite. 

Panni les di verses nationality repandues dans l’Empire Austro- 
Hongrois, la nationality polonaise est une de cellos dont le ddvoue- 
ment aux into rets generaux et au maintien de 1’Empire nous est le 
plus surement acquis.—En effet, elle n’a auoun appui k chercher 
en dehors de l'Empire dont elle fait pai-tie. Sans parler de l’excel- 
lcnt contingent militaire que la Galicie a toujours fourni dans nos 
guerres, ses reprdscutauts dans nos Assemblies deliberantes se sont 
moot res jaloux de veiller a la grandeur de l’Empire. Ce sont oux 
qui, dans la Delegation du lieichsrath devant laquelleje suis spcciale- 
luent appele u diifendro la politique Iniporiale, m’ont lc plus lidele- 
ment soutenu par leurs discours et leurs votes. Resserrcr les liens 
qui les attachcut a l’existence de l’Empire Austro-Hongrois rn’a done 
toujours paru cssentiel; et co but no pouvait litre mieux atteint qu’en 
leur accordant les concessions qu’ils rcclamaiont sur le terrain de 
rautonomie administrative. C’est dans ce sens qucj’ai plaido leur 
cause avee consequence dons les Conseils de l’Emperour, et que j’ai 
plus d'uue fois insiste sur la necessity de les rallier etroitemeut 
autour des nouvellcs institutions de l'Euipire. Qu’il faille pour cela 
leur donner certains droits favorablcs au dcvoloppemcnt de leur sen¬ 
timent national, le fait est incontestable. Mais ces droits sont circon- 
scrits aux limites de la province ; ot nous apportons une attention 
scrupuleuse a les contidlcr de ia^on a ce qu’ils ne puissent pas 
franchir ces homes. J 'en citcrai ici un cxcmple. Le Ministere du 
Comte 1’otocki acceptc la presence dans le Conseils des Ministres d’un 
M inistro spccialcmcut charge de re presenter les interets de la Galicie, 
parccque ee Ministre doit etre, conune ses collogues, rcsponsable 
devant le Reichsrath, e’est-a-dire, devant la representation gdndrale 
dcs provinces cisleithanes, de la part qu’il prend a la direction de 
la politique. 11 u'est done pas a craindrc que, placd sous un pnreil 
contrOle, cc Ministre puisse saeritier les interets generaux de l’Empire 
k la poursuite de tel ou tel but particular. 
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En revanche, le Gouvemement s’est (inergiquemont oppose 4 ce 
qu’on dtablisse en Galicie une administration responsablc devant la 
seule di 6 te de la province, pareeque dans ce cas on pourrait, on effot, 
apprdhendre que des intdrets spccialemcnt polonais fusuent mis au- 
dessus des into rots generaux do l’Empire. 

Cot cxemple prouve 4 quel point nous soinmes attentifs a ne pus 
fournir de grief legitimo aux Puissances voisines, ct a no laisscr ac- 
corder aux sujets polonais de l’Empereur que des droits leur assurant 
une grande autonomic administrative, mais no lour perincttunt pas 
d’exerccr une influence separeo ot directe sur l’attitudo politique do 
l’Empire. Le besoin de la paix oxtorioure ct le dcsir do la conservcr 
sont trop vivement sentis chez nous pour quo nous voulions eourir 
le risque dos aventurcs. Nous pesons ct continuerous done de poser 
avec soin les mesures que nous prenons 4 l’intdricur do l’Empiro, de 
fat;on 4 dviter touto cause do conflit avec nos voisins. Mais tout cn 
dtant bien decides a observer sous ce rapport une grande prudence, 
nous devons ccpondaut nous reserver la pleine liborto de modiiier 
nos institutions et notre systomeadministratif scion les exigences de 
notre situation. Nous ne pouvous admettre que de parcils cliange- 
uients justifient de la part des Puissances etrangoies une .attitude de 
uiefiance. 

Je erois qu’en examinant la question telle que je views de la 
devdopper, on devra reconnaitro que nous n’avons aucun reproclic 4 
nous faire, et que nous n'avons pu evoiller aucune susceptibilite 
legitime. 

Nous allons encore donnor dans ce moment un tdmoignago assoz 
marquant do notre desir d’eutretenir avec la Russia dos relations 
amicales. L’Empereur, notre Auguste Maitre, envoie 4 Varsovie son 
cousin l’Archiduc Albei-t pour porter ses compliments 4 l’Empereur 
de Russie. Cette demonstration, rohaussce par la haute position per¬ 
sonnel^ de 1’Archiduc, sera, je 1’espore, de nature 4 calmer les ap¬ 
prehensions que l’on aurait pu concevoir sur l’etat actuel de nos 
rapports avec la Russie. Nous ne demandons, jo le ropote, qua 
vivre dans la mcilleure intelligence avec tous nos voisins, et 4 nous 
occuper en paix de nos affaires intorieures. 

Recevez, etc. 
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CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867 . 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 

1869 


THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTEK XVI 
1869 

THE PANORAMA VBAlt.-THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO ACRAM AND 

TRIESTE. -VISIT TO 11ARKN llADEN, AND MEETING WITH PIUNCE 
GORTSCI1AKOFK AT OUCHY. 

In a ccrtaiu sense I may call the year 18G9 a Pano¬ 
rama year. Numerous and brilliant scenes pass before 
my mind when I think of that year; Agram, Trieste, 
Baden, Lausanne, Orsova, Itustehuk, Varna, Con- 
stantino}>le, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said, 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Brindisi, Florence. 

The Emperor’s Eastern journey was an unexpected 
pleasure for me, and left indelible impressions on niy 
mind. One of the many accusations made against me 
was that I had proposed that Imperial journey so that 
I might enjoy the pleasure of taking part in it. The 
truth is that I was not against it, but that I never 
thought of myself in connection with it. The Paris 
journey showed me what a favourable impression was 
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made in foreign countries by the Emperor’s presence, 
n,nd how many moral conquests it might achieve. 
The idea of the journey originated quite naturally, 
after the Crown Prince of Prussia had been sent to 
the opening of the Suez Canal; and Austria’s interests 
in that event, as compared to those of Germany, 
would be represented by the presence of the Austrian 
Emperor with the Russian Crown Prince. I will 
not, however, begin with the last, but with the first of 
these sceues. 

The Emperor and the Empress went in the month 
of Mareli to Agram, the capital of Croatia, which 
had been assigned to Hungary in the Agreement. 
Owing to the Prague incident in the preceding year, 
I asked and obtained the favour of being allowed to 
appear with the Emperor at Agram. Count 
Audrassj- had strongly blamed Prince Auersperg’s 
irritability on the previous occasion. I took him at 
his word, and I must acknowledge that he showed 
a due appreciation of my conduct, so that our 
meeting at Agram was very cordial. Circumstances 
were certainly very different on the other side of the 
Leitha. The agreement with Croatia was a fait 
accompli. I have proved in another place that I 
never arranged any agreement at .Prague; and the 
circumstance that numerous deputations were sent to 
me at Agram, proved that the appearance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there would not justify a 
belief that he wished to meddle unwarrantably in 
internal affairs. When I appeared in the Diet, those 
present cheered me. 
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In the apartments occupied by their Majesties 
the body-guard consisted of the * Red Cloaks/ or 
Soresans. On the Emperor asking me what impres¬ 
sion they made upon me, I said ‘ I would rather meet 
them in the antechamber than in a lonely wood.’ 

The Emperor next proceeded to the district called 
‘ The Military Frontier/ and as the reorganisation of 
this district was not yet complete, I had to retain 
Count Andrassy to take part in the conferences on 
the subject. As to the schools of the district, they 
were in a far more satisfactory condition than in the 
more * civilised ’ territories of the empire. I was re¬ 
quested to join the conferences, which was a further 
proof of the liberal views of the Hungarians as 
to intervention in internal affairs; and I saw no 
reason to oppose the projected reorganisation. The 
recollections of 1848 and 184U were then not yet 
obliterated, and the use of the frontier regiments was 
still vividly remembered. I considered that if it is 
undesirable to lead people to think that one has a 
secret motive, it is certainly absurd to allow the be¬ 
lief in such motives to exist after they have long 
ceased to operate. This was the case at that time. 

The Emperor next went from Fiuruo to Pola and 
Trieste, to which latter city I proceeded from Vienna 
in the company of Count Taaffe and von Plener. It 
was a splendid spring, more like May than March. 
An eminent inhabitant of Trieste, Baron Rivoltella, 
offered me his house, where I was received with the 
greatest hospitality. He was a great lover of art, and. 
had a collection of valuable statues, mostly of nymphs. 
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and goddesses, and my sitting and bod rooms were 
full of them. On leaving him, I wrote in his book : 

1 Adieu done, cher Monsieur llivoltclle, 

Adieu, Maison bospituliferc, 

Adieu encore, oh toules ines belles! 

Pourquoi, lnilas ! &icz vous de pierre 1 ’ 

The railways which have succeeded in depriving us 
of the real Venice, the real Rigi, and the real 
Vesuvius, have also deprived Trieste of a considerable 
portion of its old charm. I had only seen it once 
before in 1832. I remember to this day the hill 
of Opschina. After driving a long time through a 
stony wilderness, the curtain rose, and we saw the 
Adriatic before us. 1 remember the whole scene 
had so Neapolitan an air, that I was humming the 
tunes of the Muctte dr Portin'. We arrived at Trieste 
without even noticing that we were in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

When the Delegations were over, 1 asked for a 
short period of leave to go to Baden and to Switzer¬ 
land. My object was to pay a visit to the Queen 
of Prussia, and then to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
at Ouchy. 

In a former passage I mentioned the Panpress 
Augusta in terms of the highest esteem. Her 
Majesty had known me in Berlin, and I could reckon 
•on a gracious reception. My stay at Baden produced 
the desired effect of appeasing the irritation of 
Prussia. Various papers said that I went from there 
to Paris, and that I had even been seen at Saint 
;Cloud, whereas I had only paid a short visit to the 
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family of Count Pourtales at Ruprechtsau, near 
Strasburg, proceeding thence to Switzerland, where X 
saw Prince Gortschakoff at Ouchy, on the Lake of 
Geneva The meeting had a good result, and cleared' 
up many misunderstandings, but the consequences 
were not lasting, as the history of the following year 
showed. 

My relations with Prince Gortschakoff form 
one of the most remarkable passages in my 
official life. He was, like Prince Bismarck, one 
of my decided opponents ; but I confess that the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck was far more sympa¬ 
thetic to me than that of the Russian statesman; not 
only because the Chancellor of the German empire 
thereby conferred a much greater, though undeserved 
honour on me ; but also because I recognised in his 
antagonism only political opposition, whereas Prince 
Gortschakoff always showed personal dislike and irri¬ 
tability. T hope I have shown in various passages of 
this work that I really did not possess the anti-Prussian 
feeling attributed to me; but that did not prevent 
me from opposing at times, from duty and convic¬ 
tion, the action of the Prussian Government more 
strenuously than other statesmen may have done. 
I did not behave thus towards Russia : I repulsed 
her on certain occasions, but I never attacked her. 
My first acquaintance with Prince Gortschakoff 
dates from the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was Ambassador in Vienna. He came from that 
city to Dresden, and was very enthusiastic at the 
reply which I had just given to Lord Clarendon’^,, 
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/unwarrantable interference in the affairs of the 
German Confederation. If I then stood on the side 
of Russia, this was not due to a feeling of attachment 
to her or of aversion to Austria, but to a decided sus¬ 
picion of a policy, then pursued by the latter power, 
the results of which I dreaded for her sake. I know 
that the Emperor Nicholas said more than once in 
his last days that that Saxon despatch was the only 
thing that had then given him pleasure. In 1859, 
the Emperor Alexander came with Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Dresden, and I heard nothing but compliments. 
But when Prince Gortscliakoff, on the occasion of the 
Italian War, directed the German Governments in 
a most dictatorial circular to observe neutrality, 
I gave him the same lesson that I had given to Lord 
Clarendon. 

Tin: despatch ranks first among the sins for which 
1 have never received absolution. After the outbreak 
of the Polish Insurrection in 1862, the answer I sent 
to Prance and England, declining to join in an inter¬ 
vention, found favour with Gortscliakoff. But after 
the suppression of the Insurrection, it happened that 
a large number of Polish refugees were staying at 
Dresden, and I again received a very insolent demand 
that they should be at once expelled. The Russian 
envoy was at the same time instructed to remind me 
of the solidarity of monarchical interests. I begged 
M. de Kakoschkin to send Prince Gortscliakoff the 
following answer: ‘ I remember the time when the 
King of Sardinia invaded Austrian territory during 
a time of peace. Although this King had not under T 
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taken anything against Russia, the Emperor Nicholas 
immediately recalled his envoy at Turin’(the same M. 
de Kakoschkiu) ‘and gave the Sardinian envoy in St 
Petersburg his passports. This is what I consider solid¬ 
arity of monarchical interests. But it happened later 
on that the next King of Sardinia, who had not been in 
any way injured by Russia, sent his troops to the 
Crimea to wage war upon Russia. Soon afterwards, 
another Italian sovereign, who had declined an invita¬ 
tion to take part in that war, was dethroned by the 
King of Sardinia, and Russia hastened to acknowledge 
the usurpation. In such circumstances,’ I concluded, 
‘there is no solidarity of monarchical interests, and 
the Government of a small country can only fulfil the 
task of living in peace and harmony with its subjects, 
and of not offending public sentiment.’ This reply 
also was never forgotten. Finally, I could not avoid 
putting the Russian Ambassador in his proper place 
at the Conference of London, where I was Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the German Confederation, when he 
wished almost to deprive me of the right of speaking, 
on the ground that the Confederation was not 
engaged in war with Denmark. 

All this made a deep impression on Prince 
GortschakofF, accustomed as he was to flattery 
and obsequiousness. What I said in the circular I 
issued on taking office in Austria—that I brought 
into my present position, neither likes nor dislikes, 
but only the experiences of my past career—I also 
proved towards Russia, and I seriously endeavoured 
to establish a good understanding with her. 
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Prince Gortscliakoff was never a sincere friend of 
Austria. Without wishing to diminish the credit due 
to the diplomatic ability of my successor, I do not 
doubt that it was owing to the fact of his taking my 
place that Count Andrassy was so remarkably well 
received in Berlin by the Russian Chancellor, in spite 
of the part he played in 1849, and of liis sympathies 
in 1870 having been directed, not against Germany, 
but agaiust Russia. 

At first, towards the end of I860, when 1 was 
just entering on my career as an Austrian Minister, 
things certainly assumed a favourable aspect, and 
I was told that Prince Gortscliakoff said : ‘ L’Autriche 
est dans nos eaux.’ But, singularly enough, a new 
crime was now imputed to me, the concession which 
I wished to be made to Russia of a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris with regard to the Black Sea. 
I have developed my views on this subject in another 
passage, where 1 ha ve pointed out that a European con¬ 
trol of the internal affairs of Turkey, which 1 consi¬ 
dered imperative, could only be possible with the 
cordial co-operation of Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander came to London in 1874, when I was 
Ambassador there, and showed me his displeasure in 
a demonstrative manner, partly by the coldness and 
abruptness with which he addressed me, and partly 
by paying marked attention to the colleagues who 
were standing near me, especially to the Turkish 
A mbassador. 1 often recalled to mind in 1877 
and 1878 the words he said to Musurus Pasha:— 
' Desormais il ne peut plus avoir entre nous le moindre 
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malentendu.’ But I was struck by one remarkable 
incident. During the ceremony of the presen 
tation of the Freedom of the City to the Czar, 
it happened that on entering the smokiug room 
J found his Majesty without his Russian suite; 
and on that occasion lie addressed me very politely, 
and spoke to me for some time. J can find no 
other explanation for this change of manner than 
that the treatment I received did not arise from 
the Emperor’s own initiative, but from the wishes of 
his Chancellor. 



CH AFTER XVLI 
18 ('»'.) 


THK J)BBPATniHS ON TIIK 0)N<'OKI>AT ,\NJ> TUI', IKCUMHNIO.VI, CUCNCII.. - 
I'itTNCK SANdlJSZKO. 


Thk Red HooJc gave me an opportunity of explaining 
the question of the Concordat in its fullest extent, by 
publishing a despateh addressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome. Count Trant.tinansdorff.* The 
chief author of this despateh was the Sektionsebef 
Herr von Hofmann.t Dr Rechhauer, for whom l 
generally had great esteem, looked upon this despatch 
as a diplomatic ‘Canossa:’ but the Italian Am¬ 
bassador, who was certainly no pilgrim to Canossa, 


* Sec Apiiumlix It. 

t During iny stay at (iaxtoin. J la ion Hofmann drew' uj» tin.- historical jrfirt of tin- 
despatch, and it was turned into Pmich at Tschl, with my assistance, by Karon 
Altonburg. 
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was of a different opinion, as the following note which 
he sent me will show : 


13 JuilUt 1869. 

‘Cher Comte, —Jc vions de lire votre admirable note 
sur la question du Concordat. C’est une page d’his- 
toire qui marquera dans les annalcs de la civilisation. 
Jo viens de l’expedier a Florence : envoyez-moi un 
autre exemplaire. Merci, chcr Comte, de me per- 
mettre do vous appcler mon ami. 

‘Joachim Napoleon Pepoli.’ 

An amusing reminiscence here occurs to me. In 
the Upper House I often met Prince Sanguszko, a true 
grand seigneur, but a very eccentric one. The posi¬ 
tion of Privy Councillor (Geheimrath) was gladly 
accepted even by the greatest noblemen in Austria, 
and Prince Sanguszko expressed a wish to have it. 
I recommended him for the position ; the Emperor 
agreed, and the Prince came on purpose from Galicia 
to Vienna to be sworn in. His Majesty being absent 
from Vienna, 1 was empowered to administer the oath. 
I prepared the ceremony with all due solemnity, 
placing a crucifix and lighted candles on a table. 
Scktionschef von Hofmann read the formula of the 
oath; but when I gave the sign for the Prince to swear, 
he refused. At length Baron Hofmann persuaded 
him to give way. Immediately afterwards the Prince 
asked to speak to me alone in my room; and when 
I had invited him to sit down, he said: ‘Vous 
m’ avez fait preter un serment, et j’ai dft jurer 
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entre autres choses de toujours dire la verito. Eh 
bien, je m’eti vais vous la dire.’ "Whereupon he 
made some remarks on my policy which were any¬ 
thing but flattering. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
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TIIE lMI-EltlAL .tOUHVICy TO THE EAST. 

I will not weary my readers with repetitions of what 
they have read or may read in books of travel. My 
descriptions would not be very minute, as in the short 
space of six weeks we visited Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. But I will not resist 
the temptation of wandering from the beaten track 
into by-paths of which there is no mention in books of 
travel, and on which I hope the reader will not be 
unwilling to follow me. 

Such an expedition in the suite of a sovereign has 
its disadvantages, as one of the greatest charms of 
every journey, freedom and independence, must in 
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such a case unavoidably be limited. But there is one 
great advantage which attends such a journey—an 
advantage of particular value in the East. The 
inhabitants, who are but rarely seen by the ordinary 
traveller, show themselves out of curiosity. Part of 
this curiosity was on my account; I was told in 
Jerusalem that ‘the people wished to see the Grand 
Vizier of the White Sultan.’ I feel called upon 
gratefully to place on record the fact how little 
unnecessary (/due the Emperor imposed upon his suite, 
and how solicitous his Majesty was for their comfort 
and welfare. This anxiety gave vise to an amusing 
telegraphic mistake. During the journey from Con¬ 
stantinople to Athens, the Emperor, who knew how 
much 1 suffered from sea-sickness, telegraphed from 
his ship to that of the Ministers to enquire how I was. 
The telegraphic machinery was defective, and the 
answer was : ‘Unverseliamt’ (impudent) instead of ‘ Er 
seldaft ’ (he is asleep). 

The tour began with a night journey by rail from 
Pesth to Bazins, where some members of the Servian 
Ministry v\ere present to receive the Emperor. They 
were accompanied by Herr von Kallay, who began his 
career during my administration as Consul-General at 
Belgrade. He was recommended to me by Count 
Andrassj r , and he proved most valuable. Herr von 
Kallay afterwards displayed even greater talents 
in a higher sphere. Latterly, before I left the 
Imperial service, he was my official superior. But 7 
am of opinion that he had more cause to praise me 
when I was his superior than I had cause to praise 
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him when ho was mine—an experience which was 
not a solitary one. 

What I did not like daring the time Herr von 
Kallay was Consul-General at Belgrade was the policy 
carried on by the Hungarians on their own account, 
which was, perhaps unjustly, attributed to him. Ali 
Pasha said to me at Constantinople : ‘Wo have every 
confidence in the Cabinet of Vienna and in you; but 
we become anxious when we see what is done in 
Servia by people at Pesth.’ He was alluding to a 
project then on foot by which the administration of 
Bosnia would have been confided to Servia. It did 
not originate in any initiative of Herr von Kallay’s, 
for it was communicated to me early in 18G7, long 
before he went to Belgrade, on the occasion of a 
mission on which Count Edmund Zichy was sent to 
Prince Michael. Perhaps this retrospect is not with¬ 
out interest at the present moment, when Servia so 
obviously desires to possess Bosnia. When I met 
Prince Milan, the present King, some years ago, he 
expressed his gratitude to mo. I had certainly been 
of service to his dynasty, for it was through my inter¬ 
vention, not only that the citadel of Belgrade was 
evacuated, but also that the Porte acknowledged by a 
firman the hereditary rights of the Obrenovitch family 
after the accession of Prince Milan. Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment seems of no value now, but in those days it 
was thought very important. The title of sovereign 
was long desired before it was obtained; and almost 
portentous, because anything but imposing, was 
the proclamation by TchernayefF after a war 
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which was not exactly a triumph for the Servian 
arms.* 

Servia was not without a rival in her Bosnian 
aspirations. During the short stay I made in London 
in 1881, I paid a visit to Lady Borthwick, the wife of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Editor of the Morning Post, 
and a great favourite in London society. Sir 
Algernon took part in the previous year in the 
demonstration of Duleigno on an English ship, and he 
wrote a book on it, of which he gave me a copy. He 
related how he paid a visit at Cettinye to Prince 
Nikita,t and how the Prince said he greatly regretted 
that Mr Gladstone had not come into office some 
years sooner, as in that case Bosnia would have met 
with a difforenc fate. The hook was interesting 
enough for me to send it to Vienna, but it does not 
seem to have affected the unlimited confidence which 
was felt there with regard to the Balkan Principalities. 

The Black Mountains were the source of many 
disasters to Austria. In 1853 Omar Pasha advanced 
with an Army of 00,000 men to put an end at any 
price to the mountain State, which had become a very 
unpleasant neighbour. Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been allowed to carry out his inten¬ 
tion. But Field-Marshal Count Leiningen was sent 
on a special mission to Constantinople, and that 

* At that time I composed the following quatrain for n lady who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Servia : 

‘ T/fin]lire fundi* par Guillaume 
list jciine, el il fut conqut'ranl; 
lit* plus viou\ r pariui les royniinies 
Suns coiiijuute, cst cclui <Je Mille-ntis. 


t Of Montenegro. 

YOL. II 


1 
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mission scared Montenegro. Whether from jealousy 
or emulation, Leiningen’s mission was followed by 
Mcnsehikofi’s. This gave birth to the Crimean War; 
the Crimean War to the Italian War; and the 
Italian War to the German War. 

Even before I entered the Imperial service, I 
knew that this was the chain of events, and I do not 
deny that I consequently did not entertain very lively 
sympathies for the Prince of Montenegro. Yet he 
had no cause to complain of me. It was during my 
tenure of office that expensive roads were constructed 
with Austrian money on Montenegrin territory. 
Even then Montenegro was demanding access to the 
sea ‘ for her exports.’ But when these roads were 
completed, there was nothing to export. 

I remember a rather amusing intermezzo in this 
connection. Quite at the beginning of my Ministry, 
it happened one day that 'the Prince of Montenegro’ 
was announced to me. I advanced towards him, 
requesting him to enter, and I saw a martial, com¬ 
manding figure in a magnificent costume covered with 
gold embroidery, and with a sword whose hilt sparkled 
with jewels. I spoke to him in German, French, and 
Italian. lie replied in an unknown tongue. Fortun¬ 
ately, an interpreter was found who understood 
Montenegrin, and I was informed that my visitor was 
not the reigning Prince, but a member of the de¬ 
throned dynasty. I owed the visit to the circumstance 
that his Highness had a dispute with his hotelkeeper 
about the bill. I could not help telling the interpreter 
that the national costume should have been a sufficient 
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guarantee for the hotelkeeper, but I succeeded in 
settling the difficulty on the spot. 

But it is time that I should return to Bazias and 
take sail in the Imperial ship. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend to all admirers of grand scenery an 
excursion on the lower part of the Danube. Gigantic 
rocks, as large as those of the Klainm of Gastein 
or of the Via Mala in Switzerland, descend, not 
like them into a small mountain stream, hut into a 
magnificent, broad river, commanding Alpine views. 

It was still day-light when we reached Orsova, 
and someone remarked that it was in that neighbour- 
hood that Kossuth buried the Hungarian regalia. 
Others said it was elsewhere. I remarked in a 
whisper to my colleague, the Hungarian Minister- 
President: ‘ You must know all about that,’ but he 
did not answer. 

There was then no Kingdom of Roumania, nor 
even a recognised Roumania, and the official designa¬ 
tion of the country was still ‘ Principautes Danu- 
biennes,’ or ‘ Moldo-Valachie.’ There were prolonged 
negotiations as to the recognition of the name 
‘ Roumania,’ and the Roumanians could not complain 
of our attitude in regard to that question, or, indeed, 
any other. When I was Ambassador in London, 
I received instructions to support the wishes of 
Bucharest. On that occasion, my Turkish colleague, 
Musurus Pasha, for whom I have a great esteem, and 
who has all the finesse of a Phanariote, reproached 
me as follows : 4 Cost singulier qu’il une ej toque ou 
des grands empires prennent deux noms au lieu d’un, 
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des pays qui on ont dej;\ deux ne puissent pas se 
contentcr de les gar dor.’ I shook my head, but at 
heart I applauded. 

At that time other Roumanian affairs were on the 
order of the day, as, for instance, the coining of 
medals and the distribution of orders. In Constanti¬ 
nople also T advocated the Roumanian cause. After 
a review which took place on the Asiatic side, near 
TJnkiar Skelessi, there was a dinner at a palace in the 
vicinity, and afterwards I was sitting with A.li Pasha 
opposite a magnificent grove of palm trees on a real 
summer evening early in November. T had been 
talking to him for some time on behalf of the 
Danubian Principalities, when he suddenly remarked : 

‘ Ecoutez done, jc vous parle serieusemeut. Pourquoi 
ne les prenez vous pas ? Nous vous les codons de 
grand creur.’ 

Couut Amlrassy, who was standing by, protested 
very decidedly against such an idea, which 
showed that Ire thought the Grand Vizier was 
in earnest. Hungary might well think that she had 
enough Roumanians in her country; but for the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy this consideration could 
not be decisive. At the time when Ali Pasha 
expressed this idea, it was too late, but there were 
moments when it might easily have been realised. 
It is difficult to conceive how Austria could, during 
the Crimean War, have occupied the Danubian 
Principalities only to evacuate them—the old Italian 
tradition! At first sight it may seem as if the 
acquisition of these Principalities at the cost of a 
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friendly power would have been a monstrous proceed¬ 
ing. But with more careful consideration the question 
assumes a different aspect. Austria would have had 
to take precautions; but a tolerably skilful diplomatist 
would have been certain of success. It would have 
been necessary first to consider what attitude the 
other [powers would have assumed in the matter. 
France and England, whose voices were at that time 
predominant in Eastern affairs, could not have 
opposed a solution which would have been most 
effectual in preventing another war between Turkey 
and Russia, as it would have placed Russia at a 
considerable distance from the Turkish frontier. 
Prussia was not then in a position to give a decisive 
opinion. As to Russia, she would certainly not have 
desired such a change; but Russia was abandoned, 
even before Sebastopol, by all Europe, so that her 
consent would not have been essential. On the other 
hand, the Danubian Principalities were not Russian 
territory, and the useless cession of part of Bessarabia 
was much more offensive to Russia’s national pride 
than the transfer of the Principalities to Austria would 
have been. As to Turkey it should be remembered 
that the Danubian Principalities were not a Turkish 
Province, and the Porte has allowed itself to be 
persuaded that Bosnia is better in other hands. Why, 
therefore should it not have been open to similar 
persuasion at another time ? It might easily be 
show'll that the acquisition of Bosnia was a far less 
natural transaction, for during the war of 1H77 it was 
Austria who was under obligations to Russia, and not 
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Turkey, who had no reaHOti for showing gratitude. 
But the advantage Turkey would have obtained 
by relinquishing the Danubian Principalities would 
have been far more indisputable than that which she 
obtained by the loss of Bosnia. She would have 
obtained full compensation for the only benefit she 
derived from the possession of the Principalities—the 
tribute—and also a friendly neighbour not given to 
agitating among her people. At that time the affairs 
of the East were settled under the pressure of the 
Western Powers. It was most important, therefore, 
that Austi’ia should make her conditions before under¬ 
taking the occupation of the Principalities, which cost 
so many men and so much money, ancl which only 
secured thu success of England and France in the 
Crimean War. If the Western Powers had been 
bound to fulfil Austria’s conditions, there would have 
been no reason for withdrawing the Austrian troops 
from the Principalities. Instead of this, the sole 
reward for all Austria’s exertions was that which 
afterwards proved"so illusory—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, fine promises from the Sultan for his 
Christian subjects, and the liberation of the mouths 
of the Danube from Russian control, but not the 
admission to them of the ships of the Powers—in 
which question the Prince of Hoheuzollcrn, now 
King of Roumania, has unfortunately more to say, 
and says it, than the Emperor of Austria. 

It cannot be denied that our most vital interests 
on the Lower Danube extend beyond Salonica. Even 
in those days there was a suspicion of this, for when I 
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happened to meet Count Buol at Golling, near 
Salzburg, in 1855, he said to me: ‘ We know what 
we must have.’ But those who make no effort, 
obtain nothing. 

Prince Charles was then abroad, and the 
Minister Gogolniceano received us in his master’s 
absence. He was afterwards my colleague in 
Paris, and was not then so decided on the 
Danubian question as he showed himself to be 
afterwards. 

On a splendid morning we landed at Rustcliuk. 
I was much struck by the fact that in that town, so 
distant from the centre of the Mahommedan world, 
the men still wore the old Turkish costume with 
the turban, while it is scarcely ever seen in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We were received not only by Baron Prokesch, 
but also by Ali Pasha and by Omar Pasha, two most 
interesting personages. Omar Pasha was originally 
a serjeant in a frontier regiment, from which he was 
discharged without a pension. Now he was a Field- 
Marshal, and famous through his operations against 
the Russians in 1854. He had not forgotten his 
German in the least, and he was fond of expatiating 
in glowing terms on the beauties of his harem, like a 
true son of Mahonnned. T remember it was he who 
recommended to the Emperor Baron Rodic as the 
most suitable Governor of Dalmatia. In later years 
when, during the war, the measures of the Dalmatian 
Government with regard to the landing in the 
harbour of Klek gave ground for complaints at Con- 
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stantinople, I always succeeded in silencing my 
colleague Musurus in London by reminding him of 
Omar Pasha’s recommendation. 

I was still more interested by Ali Pasha. All 
that I had heard about his great accomplishments and 
his engaging manners was surpassed by the reality. 
Our intercourse during the journey and at Constan¬ 
tinople was most agreeable, and I have reason to 
believe that he was sincere in the compliments he paid 
me. 

Our journey to Varna by rail was very rapid. I 
remember being greatly struck at seeing a plough- 
ing-machino of the newest construction being used 
in a field in the much abused dominions of the 
Sultan. 

Towards evening the Emperor embarked at Varna 
on the Sultan’s yacht Suitauic, which was decorated 
with extraordinary magnificence, and had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Khedive Ismail. 
Ali Pasha said it was ‘ one of the Khedive’s ex¬ 
travagant whims,’ but the Sultan did not disdain to 
accept the present. At Varna three vessels of the 
Austrian fleet, the Greif, the Elizabeth, and the 
Gorgnano waited for us. The Ministers had the 
honour of passing the night on the Sultanie. I had 
often been told of the prevalence on the Black Sea of 
storms and sea-sickness; and I was the more agreeably 
surprised to find a perfectly calm sea, and a beautiful 
full moon. We passed some hours of the night on 
deck, and my memory was haunted by the commenc¬ 
ing and dosing verses of a poem of Lamartine’s on 
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the old Eastern theme of an attempted elopement 
from the seraglio being punished with death : 

‘ La lune sereine, 

Jit juaait dans les dots'. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1869 

CONTINUATION OP TUB IMPIIUIAL JOUUNHY TO TUB BAST.- 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When we woke next morning we found ourselves in 
tine Bosphorus ; and we reached Constantinople at 
noon. The first view of the city has a much 
more imposing aspect from the side of the Sea of 
Marmora, and in that respect w r e were not fortunate. 
But it was a most favourable circumstance that the 
Emperor’s arrival attracted thousands of large and 
small boats, and the sea was covered with flags, sails 
and tents. The weather was superb, and I was able 
to telegraph to Vienna: ‘ Arrivee de 1’Empereur par 
un temps splendide, spectacle imposant.’ 
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The Saltan drove up to meet the Emperor, and 
he came on board our ship. I have mentioned him 
in my recollections of 18G7. His people have been 
very ungrateful to him, for he not only spent large 
sums on luxuries, with which he has been justly 
reproached, but he also created a respectable fleet, 
which was afterwards not sufficiently used. His tragic 
end made a deep impression upon me. He is said to 
have opened his veins with a pair of scissors that were 
placed in his bath-room ; but the popular opinion was 
probably correct: ‘qu’au lieu de s’etre suicide il 
avait etc suicide.’ 

Very little was gained by his death. Murad, 
whom wc had known in Vienna as a man in the best 
of health, mental and physical, though somewhat 
reserved, could not even go through the ceremony of 
coronation, as a painful ulcer prevented him from 
putting on the sword of Osman ; and he subsequently 
became insane, or perhaps was only reported to be so. 
The greatest fault that Turkey could commit, was 
committed during the reign of his successor. This 
was the reduction of half the interest on the Turkish 
Loans, a measure which was not brought about by 
necessity, and which alienated foreign countries, 
especially England.* 

We saw the Sultan every day at dinner, when he 


* In London I wrote the following Quatrains : 

Aziz: 

JiomuMir it sa inriuuiro, son tn'jwiM fut beau, 
Car il out mort on Ununl-fteigneur, 
list si on lui a tloiiue des ciscaux, 

C’est qu'011 voulait qu’il fut uillcurs. 
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had the Emperor on his right hand, and Ali on his 
left, the latter acting as interpreter, as the Sultan 
did not understand a word of French. But his 
Majesty had a great taste for music, and we heard 
more than once a march of his composition, which 
was very original. 

The reception took place in the magnificent Dolma 
Bagche Palace, where the Sultan then resided. It 
was most exquisitely fitted up, and it commanded a 
fine view of the sea. Apartments in it were assigned 
to the Emperor, and .also to Prince Hohenlohe and 
Count Bellegarde. The Ministers were quartered in 
another building, also styled a palace— -Incus d non 
lucnido —where there was neither comfort nor 
elegance. Andrassy conjured up dreams of Gulnares 
and mandolines, but in the night the reality proved 
very disagreeable and far from poetical. I will not be 
ungrateful, however, especially as the arrangements 
were not made by the Turkish Government; and I 
will not forget that 1 was presented with a beautiful 
Arab horse. 


Mi: had : 

On (lit qu’il houHti: mort et inartyre 
I Van clou, ('cl a no pout mYituniicr. 

Si e’est hoii clou i|iii le fait Houffrir, 

(!’ost quo nous le lui avous rivo. 

Jit. e’est cepciulant ce clou, jc vouh le dis, 
(Jtii <le Miinul a fait mi bou apotro, 

Lorpque lea softas muj* le troiie Tout mis, 

I Is ont pense : mi clou clmsao l'autre. 

Hamid : 

lit lui tuissi? qui 1c rein place? chose fatale. 
Sait-on jamais dans ce pays ! 

Si autre part cola va do male en male, 

Chez cux cela va de mal en pis. 
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In Constantinople, where Baron Haymerle* was 
the First Secretary to the embassy, Baron Prokeseh 
was in his element, and as usual ho neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of contrasting Turkey with the rest of Europe 
—the East with the West—as if they wore light and 
darkness. When I was Minister in Saxony I was 
frequently with him at Gastein, and I once heard him 
say at a table d’hote : 4 These Turks have much sense. 
I know Ali, who has a charming wife. She was 
expecting her confinement, and she said one day to 
her husband: 44 Dear husband, I have brought you a 
young slave.” What European wife would be equally 
obliging?’ This reminds me of a story told at the 
time of the Crimean War. The wife of one of the 
Ambassadors, who was of a jealous disposition, had an 
audience of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, 
who received her surrounded by her slaves. The 
Ambassadress was struck by the beauty of one; of 
them, a Circassian, and could not help exclaiming: 
4 Quelle belle creature ! ’ Whereupon the Sultana 
said : 4 Vouloz-vous quo je vous on fasse eadeau ? ’ 4 Y 
pensez-vous ? ’ rejoined the Ambassadress; 4 et mon 
mari ? ’ 4 Vous nc 1’ aimez done pas ? ’ remarked the 

Sultana. 

I had interviews with Ali Pasha as to certain 

* When Uaron llaymcrlo became Minister, Homo official papers stated that 
Count Andrassy was tho first to discover his capaciLy, which until then had not been 
appreciated. Thu fact is that Jiaron Jlaymorlu was promoted three, times during 
the five years of my administration. Ife was secretary to the Embassy at Uorlin, 
theu first secretary to that at Constantinople, and afterwards Ambassador at 
Athens and the Hague. Ho was grateful to me, and did me full justice, f must 
add that I hud no cause, to complain of him when lie was Minister, nor was I 
inconvenienced by the absence of timely instructions, as was frequently the case, with 
other MinUterH. 
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differences which had then arisen between the Porte 
and the Khedive, and which were arranged mainly 
through our intervention in Constantinople and in 
Cairo ; and also with regard to the attitude of Turkey 
towards the Dalmatian rebellion. I succeeded in 
persuading Ali to send troops to the frontier with 
orders not to allow anyone to pass, and the rebellion 
was consequently soon put down. Jt must be 
admitted that we did not return this service 
during the Bosnian insurrection, for our frontier was 
perfectly open. But the step taken by Turkey was 
advantageous from an economical point of view, as 
the maintenance of Turkish soldiers is less expensive 
than that of Turkish fugitives, as the Delegations 
found out to their cost. 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
whom I saw at Constantinople was a man who has 
since been much spoken of, General Ignatieff. I had 
made his acquaintance previously at Vienna, and I 
afterwards met him in London. As there was no 
occasion to open a negotiation with him, I was able 
to enjoy his attractive conversation without reserve. 
He was fond of opening his narratives with these 
words: ‘Vous savez quo mon grand defaut est de 
toujours dire la vdrit<5.’ 

As elsewhere, we found our time at Constantinople 
far too short. Five days are not enough even for the 
most hurried visit. I have a particularly vivid re¬ 
collection of the day when a review was held on the 
Asiatic side, near Unkiar Skelcssi, whither we were 
conveyed by steamer. The demeanour and appear- 
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ance of the troops were admirable, and so far the 
Emperor could find no fault; but for one strange sur¬ 
prise he was not prepared. After we had ridden 
down the front in the suite of the two sovereigns, 
everyone alighted. The Sultan conducted the Em¬ 
peror to an elevated platform, and then the review 
began. This must have been the only time in his 
life that the Emperor witnessed a review in an arm¬ 
chair. 

On leaving the platform, I looked in vain for my 
horse, and I had at last to content myself with 
another, which had a saddle with Turkish stirrups. 
These are very uncomfortable on account of their 
great width, and possibly through my unfamiliarity 
with them, 1 fidgeted the horse, and he galloped off 
with me, tearing through the large and elegantly 
dressed crowd. Such an incident would in Western 
Europe give rise to a good deal of complaint and some 
swearing. But the Turks politely stepped aside, leaving 
a free space along which 1 was carried, more rapidly 
than .1 desired, to the Palace, where dinner was served. 

As we were returning in the steamer, the passage 
lasting more than an hour, there was incessant firing 
from the hills and a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At the same time we were informed that the Govern¬ 
ment officials had not received their pay for eighteen 
months. ‘ Is it possible,’ someone asked, ‘ that such a 
state of things can exist in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century?’ ‘ As it does exist,’ I replied, 

‘ there is no reason why it should not continue.’ 

What is so lamentable in that country, so highly 
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favoured by nature, is that so much that is good and 
great is due to the very agencies that make such 
things possible. In Turkey boundless authority and 
implicit obedience are still in full vigour; and the 
much-enduring Turk is ready to perform admirable 
services in obedience to his master’s commands. It is 
well-known that honesty is far more frequently found 
among the Mahommedan than among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, and we constantly had proofs 
of the fact. The sovereign himself is a well-meaning 
prince; what is evil in the country is mainly to be 
traced to the intermediate class between master and 
servant. 



CHAPTER XX 

1869 

CONTINUATION OK TUB IMPKItlAI. JOURNEY TO TUB EAST.-ATHENS, 

JAFFA, J EltUSALKM, TI1E SI IE/. CANAL. 

After leaving Constantinople we had an odious 
companion, sea-sickness. T suffered so much on my 
way to Athens, that when we landed at the Pirseus 
King George of Greece was quite alarmed at my 
appearance, lint the worst was yet to come. 

Our very short stay at Athens was chiefly useful 
to me in so far as it enabled me to dispatch some 
urgent business, and I had barely time to visit the 
Acropolis. Prom the Acropolis one perceives a vast 
landscape, said to include even the field of Marathon, 
and strongly reminding one of Rottmann’s celebrated 
pictures. Thence one can fly on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation to ancient Hellas: but it is less easy to do so 
from modern Athens, which is much more like a 
voi.. 11 K 
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Franconian town, like Anspaeh for instance, than a 
Greek settlement. 

I am glad to say that there was no occasion for 
negotiations. Even then, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, Greece was beginning to long for Epirus and 
Thessaly. Of course I remained completely passive. 
But as I remembered later on, what most amused me 
was that the chief argument for an extension of 
frontier was the allegation that it was impossible to 
put down brigandage ; while enquiry has proved that 
the hordes of robbers that infested Greece did not 
come from the other side of the frontier, but started 
from Grecian territory to plunder the Turks! This 
argument might also be applied to Italy, as it is not 
from Austrian territory that the Irredentists make 
the Italian frontier insecure. 

My interviews with King George of Greece made 
an agreeable impression upon me. I had seen his 
Majesty previously at Vienna, I saw him again in 
London and Paris, and I always found occasion to 
admire his strong and acute judgment. 

Immediately after a state dinner at Court, the 
journey was resumed to Jaffa. It lasted four days 
and four nights, of which I passed three days and as 
many nights in the most lamentable condition. 
Andrassy afterwards told me that he thought I was 
dying when he eamc to see me on the third day. 

On the fourth night we arrived at Jaffa, but we 
had not done with the sea. In olden times Jaffa had 
a harbour; now the harbour has disappeared, and 
people have to land in small boats that find their way 
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between projecting boulders and rocks. We were 
consequently obliged to remain on board all night, and 
our ship rolled so much that while we were at supper 
all the china and glass was smashed. It was a 
splendid morning when we landed, and we were so 
attracted by the grandeur of the scene that we did 
not notice our dangerous position among the rocks. 
From Jaffa to Jerusalem I rode the greater part of 
the way on horseback in a temperature of 30 deg. 
llcaumur, and nearly choked by the dust raised by a 
caravan of GOO horses and camels in a district where 
it had not rained for six months. We were escorted 
by a squadron of natives on horseback. 1 remarked 
two very picturesquely dressed men splendidly 
mounted, and in reply to my questions about them I 
was told they were the leaders of two bands of 
robbers with whom a truce had been concluded. This 
truce must have cost a great deal of money; our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land certainly did not 
diminish the Turkish National Debt. Among the 
beasts of burthen, J was most interested in the camels. 
The horizontal position of the head, which is peculiar 
to the camel, gives him "a strange look, between that 
of a man and a monkey. It is curious to watch the 
animal when he is being laden. If his burthen is 
beyond a certain weight he begins to growl and refuse 
to move. The natives use the stratagem of greatly 
exceeding the proper weight so as to make the relief 
appear the greater when they take some of it 
off, and thereby induce the animal to get up more 
willingly. ‘ Exactly,’ I ventured to observe to his 
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Majesty, ‘ as we do with the Delegations and the war- 
budget ! ’ 

On the evening of the first day we arrived at a 
place called Abugosh, where we passed the night in 
an improvised tent. The next day the journey was 
continued, but we stopped to put on our uniforms in 
a valley where David is said to have slain Goliah. 
The procession now assumed a more imposing 
character. On the spot from which Jerusalem was 
first visible, the Emperor dismounted in order to kiss 
the ground, according to an ancient custom. We 
then made a solemn entry into Jerusalem, I riding at 
the Emperor’s right hand. On reaching the gates 
we all dismounted, and the Emperor proceeded on 
foot with his suite to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The profound impression made upon me by that 
momentous day must have been strongly reflected 
in the telegram I sent to Vienna, as it was well 
received by many people who had hitherto looked 
upon the heretic with horror. But I must indeed 
have been thoughtless and indifferent had I not felt 
deeply moved at the place whence Christianity and 
the events it produced took their origin. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace Biblical 
events on the spot. It could not be otherwise than 
that the certainty of tradition should have been lost 
after the frequent sieges and destruction of the town. 
But the locality of Gethsemane and of the Mount of 
Olives is undisputed, and I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at not being quartered with the Emperor’s 
military suite in the very comfortable house of the 
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Austrian Pilgrims, but in a far less comfortable inn 
standing on an eminence exactly opposite the Mount 
of Olives. 

We found in Jerusalem an excellent guide in the 
Imperial Consul, Count Caboga, who had studied the 
Jerusalem of the past and of the present with great 
zeal. I have a most agreeable recollection of him, 
and it was my intention to give him a post in my 
immediate entourage, as 1 saw that he possessed 
remarkable talents. Had I remained much longer in 
office, Count Caboga would have had brilliant 
opportunities of justifying my high opinion of him. 
He accompanied me on my excursion to Bethlehem, to 
which plant! 1 went by a perfectly new road on which 
no carriage had yet passed, and it turned out that 
I was the first person to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem since King Solomon. The 
inhabitants of Bethlehem are of a different and far 
handsomer type than those of Jerusalem, so that 
there was naturally but little traflie between the two 
towns. 

I will not leave the Holy City without recording 
a circumstance by which 1 was deeply impressed. 
The Greek-Armenian Church contains treasures in 
money and jewels to the value of 30,000,000 francs; 
and this vast property has never been touched by the 
Mussulman Government, though one cannot say that 
it did not want money. Would a Christian Govern¬ 
ment have acted with equal probity ? I doubt it. 

On leaving Jerusalem I rode on a real horse of the 
desert, which I bought for the moderate sum of twenty 
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Napoleons, and which I had in my stables long after 
1870. Ho was rather old, and as my coronation horse 
was almost past service, I provided for his old age by 
giving him to one of the Imperial stables. 

While on our arrival at Jaffa we had been favoured 
by the most beautiful weather, on our return the 
sea was rough and the weather stormy. I arrived 
with the Ministers Andrassy and Plener long before 
the Emperor, and we were repeatedly warned of the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of embarking. An 
old French pilot was particularly emphatic on the 
subject, saying; ‘ II y’aurait de la folic il laisser 
l’Empereur s’embarquer par ee temps.’ When the 
Emperor arrived, escorted by Tegetthoff, his Majesty 
asked the latter whether there was any danger. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Tegetthoff. ‘Then let us 
embark,’ said the Emperor. 1 and others who were 
present afterwards remarked that TegetthofFs death 
was perhaps a fortunate event for his happiness and 
his fame, as with his reckless audacity he could not 
always have achieved victories such as that at Lissa. 

The Emperor, in order to proceed to his ship, the 
‘ Grcif,’ entered the boat with Tegetthoff, Prince 
Holienlohe, and Count llellegarde, and we watched 
them with much anxiety. We suddenly saw the 
boat rise on a wave and then disappear. I can still 
hear the words of the old pilot ringing in my ears: 

‘ II est perdu ! ’ 

Fortunately our alarm only lasted for a moment. 
We saw the boat rise again, and the firing of the guns 
told us of the Emperor’s safe arrival. The boat 
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returned, but the sailors declared that not for any 
money would they start again. Thus we could do 
nothing but wait and pass the night in a monastery. 
Early in the morning it was announced that the sea 
was calm, and we hastened to the boat. The sea was 
still very rough, and I cannot say that we wore in a 
cheerful mood. 

Next day we overtook the Emperor at Port Said, 
where we also found the Empress Eugenie, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands. At the ceremony of inauguration, on which 
occasion wo had an eloquent speech from the Abbe 
Bauer, the Emperor escorted the Empress Eugenie. 

The most brilliant part of the passage through 
the canal was the day’s stay at Ismailia. It was in¬ 
teresting to see this town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants which had sprung up in a few years, and 
still more so the basin, which contained forty vessels, 
many of them men-of-war, and which ten years before 
was only an insignificant lake. During the day our 
only entertainment was the ‘ Fantasia,’ a sort of 
Oriental tournament, but at night there was a brilliant 
ball, of which l remember some of the incidents. We 
were staying on board our ship, and were to be 
fetched in carriages. The latter, however, either did 
not appear at all or were very late, and so we were 
compelled to go to the ball on foot. This was difficult, 
as Ismailia had at that time no pavement, so that we 
had to wade through deep sand. I perceived a little 
black doukey r , and without a moment’s hesitation I 
jumped on its back. In this way I passed through 
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the brilliantly-lighted streets dressed for the ball, and 
wearing all ray decorations ; and the Empress Eugdnie 
was much amused when I told her that 1 had come to 
the ball on a donkey. The fete was very brilliant, 
and numerously attended, not only by guests of high 
rank, but by many of more doubtful position ; but 
this was unavoidable. At supper we found a menu 
with no less than twenty-four courses, which gave us 
the prospect of a rather uuwclcome prolongation of 
the ball. We were, however, soon pacified, as after 
the fourth course the supper was at an end. This 
reminded me of home; the proceeding was only too 
similar to the introduction in Parliament of numerous 
bills which are never passed. 

As we approached the last portion of the Suez 
Canal, we had a magnificent view of the desert near 
Mount Sinai. 1 have mentioned above our misfortune 
on the Canal. How it happened that we were obliged 
to see more than thirty ships pass by us, 1 do not 
know'; however, it is a fact that although wo were 
among the first to enter the canal, wo were the last 
to reach Suez. At Suez we went through some 
exciting scenes. Here too we had to disembark in 
boats, and our Vice-Consul at Suez fell into the 
water. Fortunately he w r as a good swimmer, so that 
neither he nor ourselves felt any worse effects from 
the accident than fright. I must record in Count 
Andrassy’s praise that hearing of the accident, he 
took off his coat to swim to the rescue of the Vice- 
Consul. ‘ He is a good fellow,’ I said to those who 
tried to prejudice mo against him. 
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It was at Ismailia that I first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lesseps, whom I saw ten years later very often 
in Paris. Though sixty years of ago, lie had just 
married a young lady of sixteen, and the marriage 
turned out a very happy one. He told me that 
twenty thousand Dalmatians had been employed on 
the Canal, anti that they were the best of all the 
workmen there. This testimony was of value, con¬ 
sidering the frequently unfavourable judgment that 
is passed on the inhabitants of our Southern 
Provinces. I have often admired Lesseps’ amazing 
energy; but he was quite wrong in 1882, and he is 
responsible for much of the mistaken policy of France 
in Egypt. On returning to Paris early in that year, 
he spoke enthusiastically of Arabi, whom he had 
known in former days, and who would, he believed, 
prove himself a true regenerator,—‘l’etoile qui se 
love sur la mer Rouge,’ as Arabi modestly said of 
himself. Not knowing Arabi, I could not contradict 
Lesseps’ opinion of him; but I was able to deny that it 
was a ' mouvement national ’ that was being set on 
foot; as 1 knew Egypt well enough to see that it 
possesses neither a nation nor a national movement, 
which must always be an intellectual one to bo of 
auy use. As 1 could see from my interviews with 
Freycinet, Lesseps was very successful in inculcating 
his idea of a ‘ mouvement national dont il ne fa.llu.it 
pas se rnelcr et en presence duquol la moilleure 
politique ctait eelle de 1’abstention.’ Events have 
proved that he was wrong, and that the movement 
was merely a military revolt which Arabi turned 
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to his own advantage. Garabetta would have under¬ 
stood the true state of affairs, and had he lived, he 
would have sent 30,000 men to Egypt in the month 
of February before the great heat had set in, and 
before Arabi had risen to importance. These troops 
would easily have done what England subsequently 
did ; or, which is more probable, England would have 
joined them. That Franco bears Lesscps no grudge 
for his error does not refute what I have said; it only 
proves the universal esteem in which that remarkable 
man is held, and which he so fully deserves.* 

* One clay T called upon M. tie Lesyops in l*arw, ami the concierge told me lie did 
not know whether lie was at home, and wnt hia wife to inquire. While 1 whh await¬ 
ing her return, the concierge said : ‘All, nion.sicur ! quel hoininc quo AI. de LesHcps ! 
Nous uuroiiM bicu du rnul ii le reinplacer.* 
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PART 1 1-1867-1880 


CHAPTER I 
1867 

THE COMPROMISE WITH HUNGARY.—CONTINUATION OP THR EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY RXICHSRATH.-CONFLICT WITH COUNT BELCBEDI.-HIS 

RETIREMENT.—RE-ENACTMENT OF TnE FEBRUARY CONSTITUTION. 

I must begin this chapter by saying that I wrote it- 
after 1870, but inserted subsequent additions, and 
that I can guarantee the exactitude of all the facts 
narrated. 

The Hungarian Reichstag met on the 19th of 
November 1866, and received an Imperial Missive to 
the effect that his Apostolic Majesty had resolved to' 
g^Vf Vdue consideration to its demands and claims. 
■;'voju n a 
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The-common affairs pf the entire monarchy that were 
to be discussed were specified, and the Emperor 
; expressed a desire that the Beichsrath should examine' 
the proposals impartially and with due consideration 
of the dangers which were threatening the State: / 
The Imperial Government had strong hopes that* 
Ddak and the majority wpuld be inclined to come to . 
an agreement. Tisza and the Left, on the other hand, 
were not yet satisfied with the offers made by his ; 
Majesty and the Ministry, because it was not clear 
whether Count Beleredi’s Federal system or my 
scheme of Dualism would prevail. But in order to 
make both parties as contented as possible, and to 
bring the Agreement with the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives to a speedy conclusion, it was decided in the 
Council of Ministers of the 17th of November 1866, 
the Emperor presiding, that the Minister of State 
and the Hungarian Chancellor should issue a rescript 
which would be even more in conformity with the 
views of the Hungarian Diet, only reserving unity 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs, joint administra¬ 
tion of the customs and of finance, and the revival of 
the provincial governors, etc. At the same time the 
prospect was held out of a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry. The offer was accepted, but without giving 
satisfaction. 

In the middle of December the Court Chancellor 
Majlath came to tell me that the Emperor wished me 
to go to Pesth, that Count Belcrodi was of a different 
opinion, and that it would be a guarantee for the 
latter if he, Majlath, were to accompany me. I had 
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no objection to this, especially as I was very partial ■. 
to Majlath, and I was not offended at feeling myself 
under a sort of police supervision. We left Vienna 
in the evening, arriving early in the morning at 
Buda, where we took up our quarters with Baron 
Sennyey. After a few hours’ rest, we started on foot 
for Pesth. On leaving my room, Majlath said to 
m§: ‘ I seo you have your hat on.’ ‘ I always take 
my hat when going out,’ I replied. ‘ But why a 
silk hat ? You have a very handsome fur cap ? ’ 

‘ I will wear it with pleasure,’ I said, ‘ if you prefer 
it.’ Thus I paid my visits to the notabilities at 
Pesth with my fur cap. Majlath had put on his 
Hungarian breeches immediately after his arrival. 
It was a beautiful winter’s day, and the hill of Buda 
was covered with snow and ice, so that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting accustomed to the slippery ground. 

We visited the leaders of the various parties— 
Eotvos, Cziraki, George Apponyi, and lastly Deak. 
I cannot say that I received a very cordial welcome 
from Deak; his language was rather abrupt, but he 
was not disagreeable in manner, and he was very 
frank in expressing his opinions. As we were leav¬ 
ing, Majlath said to me: ‘ 1 daresay you did not 
think him over polite.’ ‘Indeed I did,’said I; ‘he 
actually helped me on with my coat.’ ‘Oh!’ ex¬ 
claimed Majlath, ‘ that meant a great deal.’ 

Sennyey gave a dinner in the evening. Andrassy, 
Lonyay, and Eotvos were seated opposite to me, and I 
remarked that I was an object of close scrutiny. I 
insisted on our returning by the night train to Vienna 
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our visit not lasting more than the day, in order that 
the newspapers should not invent stories about negotia¬ 
tions. Accordingly, after dinner, we left the house of 
Baron Sennyey, whose hospitality, enhanced by the 
amiability of his beautiful wife, I shall never forget. 

All things considered, my reception on my first, 
appearance in Hungary did not justify Majlath’s 
apprehensions on account of Teleki.* A very 
friendly article had previously appeared in the Peati 
Nrvplo, saying that the last rescript should be 
received with confidence, as I, to whoso name the 
sympathies and the hopes of nations were attached, 
had accepted the responsibility of it. 

The next morning, immediately after our return, 
I was summoned to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
impatient to know my impressions. I took the 
liberty of expressing them in the following words: 

‘ I have witnessed/ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I 
have been here, nothing but a useless exchange of 
rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and ad¬ 
dresses sent here in return. This will not advance 
matters. Your Majesty has expressed the determina¬ 
tion to appoint a Hungarian Ministry under certain 
conditions, and you have already chosen the men who 
are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your 
Majesty were to summon them to Vienna, in order 
that we might negotiate with them here.’ The Em¬ 
peror took my advice, and Andrassy, Edtvos, and 
Eonyay were invited to come to Vienna. This was 
the beginning—I may say the decisive beginning—of 

* See vol. i. p. 338. 
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the Establishment of the Agreement, and. in 1867 and 
1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: ‘ If it had 
•not been for you, the Agreement would never have 
been completed.’ 

The negotiations were hold alternately at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of the Interior. 
I, who had only come two months previously to 
Austria, was indeed able to bring them to a speedy 
conclusion by intervening as the diplomatic member of 
the conference, but the chief task fell to the lot of tho 
Minister of State. I was of opinion that the Minister 
of Commerce, Baron Wiillerstorf, and the representa¬ 
tive of the Ministry of Finance, Baron Becke (who 
was at that time not yet a Minister) should take part 
iu the conference, but Count Belcredi would not hear 
of this. After we had concluded our labours, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
Hungarian Ministry, and it was decided that, as soon 
as tho scheme was accepted by Parliament, the 
Coronation should take place. 

While the Hungarian compromise was thus being 
perfected, affairs had also assumed a new aspect in the 
western half of the empire. 

When I came into office the Constitution was still 
suspended, much to my dissatisfaction, as parliamen¬ 
tary life was light and air to me. This state of things 
became absolutely intolerable when the seventeen 
Biots met in the course of November 1866. The 
Charivari, which ridiculed the simultaneous discussion 
of general political questions at Vienna, Prague, 
Brttnn and Innsbruck, instructed me more than it 
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annoyed me.* An incident in the South Austrian 
Diet, however, when the late Deputy Mtthlfeld 
attacked me without any cause, made patience and 
Bilence impossible. * I myself could not reply, and the 
governor merely remarked that he ‘ could say nothing, 
as the party attacked was absent! ’ After this occur¬ 
rence I declared very firmly to Count Belcredi that I 
was accustomed to be attacked, but not to leave my 
defence to others, and .that I must insist on the' 
summoning of the Reichsrath. 

Numerous conferences ensued, and the result was 
that an extraordinary Reichsrath was convoked. 
This step has been blamed as a violation of the 
Constitution; but for my part I preferred a Reiehs- 
rath of doubtful legality to none at all. 

I must say in all sincerity that I could not 
at first understand the reproach of unconstitutional 
action that was made against me. The suspension 
of the Constitution having lasted more than a year, 
and being, as the word ‘ suspension ’ implied, a pro¬ 
visional measure, the summoning of a Reichsrath for 
the purpose of consultation could not be condemned 
as equivalent to a Coup d’ fttat. At the same time 
a feeling of opposition to the meeting of the extra¬ 
ordinary Reichsrath was shown so unmistakably 
by the populace of Vienna, that I well remember 
one of the leaders of the Bohemian Diet saying 
to me: ‘ We must think twice as to whether we 

* The Figaro bad a very clever cartoon. It represented seventeen organ-grinders 
performing in the BaUplats, and myself at a window, stopping up my ears, and 
exclaiming in the Saxon dialect: ‘ Goodness gracious! I never came across 1 anything 
like this at Dresden! ’ ■ 
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should go to Vienna under the present circumstances, 
and expose ourselves to insults.’ . However, it was 
not this that induced me to advocate the summoning 
of the restricted Reichsrath,* but my sense of obli¬ 
gation towards the Hungarian Deputies who had 
undertaken to carry out the arrangement in 
Hungary. 

My view was that as the Hungarian delegates had 
undertaken the task of carrying out the Agreement— 
in which they were successful, thanks to the salutary 
influence of Ddak—the Government was bound to do 
everything to secure its unconditional acceptance. 
I considered that the best means of doing this was to 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Reichsrath, re¬ 
lying on the fact that with the Agreement the Con¬ 
stitution would again become operative : a calculation 
which proved correct. 

I only discovered by means of a later correspond¬ 
ence, that at that time a misapprehension existed 
between me and Count Belcredi. As he understood 
it, the reservation of an amendment of the Agree¬ 
ment by the Reichsrath was a soils entendu, known to 
the Hungarian Deputies, and accepted by them. But 
those gentlemen, and Count Andrassy in particular, 
expressed themselves to me in a contrary sense. It 
is easy to foresee the not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain course which affairs would have 
taken had the former view been correct. Apart from 
the fact that Ddak would scarcely have consented 

* t. an assembly composed of representatives of all parts of tbe empire except 1 
Hungary. 
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to carry through so immature and. uncertain a proposi¬ 
tion, the state of thiags on this side of the Leitha 
had to be considered. I have already said that d 
priori only a conditional acceptance was to be ex¬ 
pected from the extraordinary Reichsrath. In this 
case there were two means of escape—either renewed 
negotiations with Hungary, or the closing of*the. 
extraordinary Reichsrath and a general election of 
new members. (There could be no question of dissolu¬ 
tion, as the extraordinary Reichsrath was under the 
Constitution only a consultative body, without legis¬ 
lative powers). The country was in such an agitated 
state that an appeal to the doctors in favour of an un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the Hungarian demands 
would have been useless; while on the other hand, 
there was no prospect of the Hungarian Parliament 
proposing an alteration of the original scheme. The 
closing of the Reichsrath would simply have brought 
matters back to the position which was ended by 
my journey to Pesth; rescripts from Vienna, ad¬ 
dresses and resolutions from Pesth, and a hopeless 
deadlock. 

My views finally prevailed, and this was the 
second step by which I advanced the Agreement. 

The other Ministers whom I consulted entirely 
shared my views, and yet two of them, the Ministers 
of Justice and of Commerce, had taken part in 
the September manifesto. The Minister of War, 
Baron John, was my strongest adherent in the 
Cabinet. 

I was so far from desiring the retirement of Count 
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Belcscedi tha* I took pains to represent to his Majesty 
the possibility of his retaining office during the con¬ 
vocation of the restricted Reichsrath. But it was 
necessary to come to a final decision. In a Council 
of Ministers under the Presidency of the Emperor 
which lasted four hours, I stood alone (my colleagues 
maintaining an absolute neutral attitude) in opposing. 
Count Belcredi, who not only had the advantage over 
me in his accurate knowledge of details, but defended 
his views in one of the most brilliant speeches I ever 
heard. When the Emperor dismissed us without 
expressing his opinion, I withdrew with the impression 
that I was defeated. I retired to my room in the 
Ministerial residence, thinking that toy term of 
service in Austria was at an end, as matters had 
reached such a state of tension that my defeat would 
have necessitated my resignation. I remained a long 
time immersed in thought, when a messenger arrived 
with a note from the Emperor to the following effect: 

‘ Please draw up the circular to the Diets in accord¬ 
ance with your proposals.’ 

Next day I became President of the Ministry. 
The task of preparing the circular to the Diets was 
full of difficulties, as it was not easy to represent the 
change of policy in such a light as not to impair the 
Imperial authority. I thought my best course would 
f |>e to attach to the circular (which was to be issued 
ix>the name of the Government) a personal communi¬ 
cation to each provincial Governor. The former 
ended with the declaration that his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty had given orders that an 
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extraordinary Reichsrath should not bo* summoned, 
but that the * Constitutional Reichsrath ’ was tp meet 
at Vienna on the 18 th of March, and that those 
changes in the Constitution which were necessitated 
by the Agreement with Hungary should be submitted 
for its acceptance. 

At the same time notice was given of bills as to 
the election of Delegates for the consultative assembly'' 
on common affairs; also bills relating to national 
defence, to the development of the Constitutional 
powers of the western half of the empire, to the 
responsibility of Ministers, and to the extension of 
the Constitutional autonomy of the provinces, for 
which a desire had repeatedly been expressed in the 
various Diets. 

This return to Constitutional practice in Austria 
gave me no small amount of labour, anxiety, and 
struggles, all of which I had to bear alone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write these words in 
a bitter spirit. In writing my reminiscences, I can 
only narrate what really occurred. Least of all do I 
wish it to be supposed that I was annoyed by the 
homage paid to Schmerling on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the February Constitu¬ 
tion.* No one can have joined in that homage more 
heartily than myself. There is no man in Austria 
whom I valued and esteemed more than Schmerling. 
Much to my regret, I was never in a position to be 
able to be of use to him. Politically, I revived and 

* In 18P6 'The February Constitution ’ was introduced by Herr von Schmerling 
on the 27th February, 18(il. 
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consolidated what he had done, though I put his 
sympathies to a severe test*' by establishing the 
Agreement with Hungary. Yet I have always 
found him the same sincere and cordial friend, and his 
appreciation has compensated me for many an 
unjust judgment. 
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When I considered that Count Belcredi enjoyed 
the highest favour, esteem aud confidence of the 
Emperor, I could not believe that my arguments 
had prevailed; I was forced to convince inyself 
that the Emperor found my remaining in office a 
necessity, for reasons apart from the question under 
discussion, and rather connected with Foreign than 
with Internal Affairs. The next day Count Belcredi 
sent in his resignation, and I was immediately, 
appointed President of the Ministry. I thus became 
the head of the three Departments—of the Interior, 
of Public Worship and Instruction,. and of Police— 
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whieh had been tinder the direction of Coffnt Beleredi, 
besides that of Foreign Affairs, the whole woight 
and responsibility of which foil upon me. 

My next task—not a very easy one—was to find 
. Ministers. Those who had hitherto been Count Bel- 
credi’s colleagues—von Komers, Minister of Justice, 
. Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, of Trade, and Field 
Marshal Baron John, of War—remained in office. 
Baron Becke, who had managed the Finance depart- 
: ment on the' retirement of Count Larisch, became 
^Minister of Finance. Baron Becke did important 
service during the negotiations with Hungary. He 
was an admirable man of business, uniting in a remark¬ 
able degree the qualities of application, cleverness and 
perseverance. In both Delegations his intervention 
succeeded more than once in carrying the War 
Budgot. I always valued him highly, and I do 
not remember that he ever had cause to complain 
1 of me.. 

There remained the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Public Worship and Instruction. The 
Ministry of Police did not take up much of my time, 
and it was particularly interesting to me. 

Being naturally unacquainted with the personages 
suited for office, the assistance of Hofrath von Hof¬ 
mann, afterwards ‘ Soktionsehcf/ was most useful to 
me. He occupied at that time a rather subordinate 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had 
been Secretary to the Upper House, and knew the 
various members of it thoroughly. He directed 
my attention to the Governor of Trieste, Baron 
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Kellorsperg. I summoned him to Vienna, and offered 
him the Ministry of the Interior. He declined, lay¬ 
ing that his centralists views were incompatible with 
Dualism. I did not doubt the sincerity of this de¬ 
claration, although I could have retorted that the 
Hungarian Compromise was a fait accompli, and thiSt 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior could haye 
little opportunity of taking part in its execution. I 
accordingly did not hesitate to recommend him, some 
weeks later, to the Emperor as Governor of JBohemia, 
in which capacity I fully appreciated the abilities he 
displayed. 

I selected Hasner for the Ministry of Instruction; 
He had been recommended to me by the Liberals, 
and also by Count Leo Thun, who was at that time 
. still my friend. After several interviews, Hasner 
accepted office, and the day on which he was to be 
presented to his Majesty was fixed, when he surprised 
me with a letter in which he stated that he could not 
enter the Cabinet owing to the centralistic views he 
had always entertained. Some months later I 
renewed the negotiation, and he accepted my offer 
under the condition that permission should be given 
for the establishment of a Municipal College' at 
Vienna, as proposed, but hitherto without success, by 
the Municipal Council of that city. This condition 
w$s decisively rejected; but when Hasner took office 
in the * Biirgerministerium ’* at the end of the year 
the demand was granted without objection. 

The first who showed himself ready to join the 

* See page 56. 
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Ministry was 'Count Taaffe, the Governor of Linz, to 
whfek place Herr von Hofmann proceeded to offer 
him the portfolio of the Interior. Count Taaffe was 
still young, and his appointment was a great step of 
promotion; but I had reason to be grateful to him for 
taking office, for I not only knew that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of affairs, and especially of the 
law, but also that in the aristocratic circles to which he 
belonged his nomination was regretted because it was 
feared that he would thereby compromise the future 
that seemed in store for him.* Count Taaffe became 
not only a most agreeable and amiable colleague, but 
also in many respects a very useful and, I must add, 
devoted assistant. His conduct at the council table 
was exemplary, and Herbst himself said to me, at a 
time when Taaffe had already become the object of 
violent attacks, that the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers had never been better filled than by Count 
Taaffe. He had only two drawbacks : he was not only 
no orator, but was as destitute of the gift of impro¬ 
vised as of studied speech; and he was not happy in 
his way of making short explanations. Nor was he 
fortunate in his choice of colleagues. This became 
evident in his second ephemeral Ministry of 1870, 
which would have lasted longer if two officials 
had occupied the seats in the Cabinet which were 
assigned to two deputies. In both respects Count 
Taaffe showed considerable improvement during his 
list and more permanent administration. 

With Taaffe’s assistance I succeeded in obtaining 

* He in now Minteter-Freaident at Vienna. 
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a Minister of Instruction. Herr von Komers, whoSe 
position as a Minister who had been in favouf of 
the suspension of the Constitution was scarcely 
tenable in view of the convocation of the Reichsrath, 
exchanged the portfolio of Justice for the Presidency 
of the Chief Court of Justice at Lemberg. Admiral 
von Wiillerstorff, who was in the same position, 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce. Peeke under¬ 
took the latter for the time being, but the Sektions- 
ehef, Baron Prctis, became the real Minister of 
Commerce. 

Chevalier von Hye took the Ministry of Justice 
and the provisional direction of the Ministry of 
T nstruetion. He was not liked by the Chamber; 
but he was a thorough lawyer and a good speaker, and 
lie knew how to make his authority respected. 

This subject of the nomination of Ministers has 
led me far into the summer of 1807, and I must 
now ret urn to the period when I assumed the Ministry 
of the I u tori or. 

Naturally 1 had at that time a multitude of 
visitors. Chief among them were the leaders of the 
Liberal, or Constitutional Party; bat I was also 
visited by members of the Federal Party, including 
Prazak and Rieger, who were, however, not very 
satisfied at the turn things were taking. 

I was urged by the Germans to dissolve the 
Diets elected under Belcredi’s administration which 
had returned (in Bohemia, Moravia and Carinthia) 
nationalist majorities. But I firmly refused to do 
so, having very strong convictions on the subject. 
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I ’-had also formed very decided views as to the 
development of the Constitutional system in Austria. 
The only countries where the Constitutional system 
has really and uninterruptedly shown itself efficient 
are England and Belgium. The reason is that in 
these countries there are two parties which are 
strictly distinct from each other, equally capable 
of governing, and always ready to assume office. In 
Austria, where there is so much strife among the 
nationalities, such a division of parties is especially 
necessary ; and it seemed to mo by no means impossible 
to bring this about, provided all the nationalities 
were to send deputies to the Beichsrath. I couceivod 
the possibility of a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
In the latter the Slav element would predominate, 
but would find itself united to a large section of 
the German landed proprietors; in the Liberal Party 
the Gorman element -would be the most important, 
but it would not exclude the Slav element. Even 
at the present day I consider the realisation of that 
idea not to be unattainable. 

In compliance with my wish, the Diets were not 
disturbed, and were called upon to elect members 
for the Ileichsrath. Had Bohemia and Moravia 
shown any appreciation of my policy, the opposition 
would have had ample opportunity to take part in the 
establishment of the December Constitution. Per¬ 
haps there was no want of appreciation, but only of 
good will. Aversion to the foreign intruder prevented 
all calm reflection. In .Bohemia Count Henry Clam 
and Prince George Lobkowitz predicted that my 

VOL. II « 
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Administration would not last six weeks. The Diets 
of Bohemia and Moravia took part in the elections, 
hut with such reservations as the Government could 
not accept. A Deputation was sent to Vienna to 
explain the objections of the Bohemian Diet, and 
Count Frederick Thun informed me that it was coming. 
He received a telegram in reply that the Diet was 
dissolved. The same course was taken as to the Diets 
of Moravia and Carniola. I have been frequently 
reproached with not having taken similar measures 
with regard to the Tyrol; but the reason why the 
Tyrolese Diet was not dissolved was that I was certain 
nothing would be gained by its being re-elected. As 
to the Galician Diet, I informed it through Count 
Goluchowski that any refusal to elect, or election with 
reservations, would result in an immediate dissolution, 
but that if the Diet sent Deputies to the Reiclisratli, I 
would show myself ready to listen to any reasonable 
wishes they might express. 

After the dissolution of the Bohemian Diet, every 
possible pressure was brought to bear on the new 
elections, as the question involved was the authority 
of the Government and the success of the course it 
was pursuing. Prince Charles Auerspcrg was most 
active and successful in this respect. The Emperor 
materially assisted me by giving the Bohemian 
nobility to understand that he desired the elections 
to result in the triumph of the Government. Nor 
did Archduke Charles Louis conceal the Emperor’s 
views on this subject during a short stay at Prague. 
There is nothing more Constitutional than that the 
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sovereign should support the Government he himself 
has chosen; only the Feudal Party objected to his 
doing so. The result of the elections showed a large 
majority in favour of the Constitution. 

In the course of these elections I gained a seat, 
having been chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reichenberg; and in connection with this in¬ 
cident a characteristic episode occurred. Count 
Hartig (who had generously forgotten that I was in 
former days opposed to his being appointed envoy at 
Dresden because I wished that post to be assigned 
to an abler man, Baron Werner) had proposed me as 
a candidate at Nimes. This candidature had to be 
given up because no less a person than Dr Herbst 
wrote a letter against it, thus objecting to the very 
man who had extracted his party from the most trying 
difficulties, although I ani ready to believe that he did 
so for reasons satisfactory to his conscience. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg then offered 
me a seat. I accepted it with gratitude, and the Diet 
elected me to the Reichsratli, which I thus had the 
privilege of entering as a Deputy. 

The day of the opening arrived. According to 
the regulations then in force, the Emperor had to 
nominate the Presidents of both Houses. Prince 
Charles Aucrsperg was President of the Upper 
House, and for the House of Deputies I suggested 
the Burgomaster of Brvinn, Dr Giskra. My first 
acquaintance with Dr Giskra, who afterwards became 
a great friend of mine, and who remained faithful to 
me, which was not the case with many who owed 
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me more, dated from the night of Koniggratz. 
He appeared at the railway station when King John 
arrived, but he obviously did this more for the 
purpose of speaking to me than of receiving the King, 
for he had his great-coat on and wore a small hat. 
After Belcrcdi’s resignation he repeatedly came to 
Vienna, and I had occasion to become intimate with 
him, and to recognize his great ability, sagacity, and 
firmness. An excellent impression was produced 
by his nomination to the Presidency. 

I myself composed the speech from the throne, 
weighing every word. It was my duty to do so, 
and the criticism of the newspapers, which said that it 
was too cold, was unjust; the concluding sentences 
produced a great impression. The solemnity of 
the opening in the great Rittersaal had a sublime 
effect; the cries of ‘ Bravo ! ’ however, to which I was 
unaccustomed and which I considered highly inde¬ 
corous, did not please mo in spite of the satisfaction 
they expressed. In England, where, indeed, the 
House of Commons is on such occasions only repre¬ 
sented by some of its members, who listen to the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech in the House of 
Lords, such exclamations would be considered 
scandalous. 

The task of representing the Government in the 
debate on the Address and the numerous sittings in 
Committee, fell exclusively upon me, and I had to 
perforin it unassisted. T succeeded in limiting the 
excessive demands of the Gorman Liberals, and it was 
perhaps not an unfortunate idea, though certainly a 
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sincere one, when, in closing the debate on the Address 
in the House of Deputies, I resumed it in three words: 
1 forward, not backward,’ words which were not 
repudiated by the Government. That the Address 
would be passed there was no doubt; but it was 
desirable that the minority should not be too large. 
In this respect, the attitude of the Galicians was 
alarming, and they threatened at last to force a 
division. I succeeded in postponing the division to an 
evening sitting, which began in the absence of the 
Poles. Meanwhile I negotiated through Count 
Goluchowski with the Deputies Count Adam 
Potocki, Zicmialkowski, and Zyblikiewiez, and at 
half-past eleven I appeared in the Roichsrath accom¬ 
panied by the thirty Polish Deputies, who resumed 
their seats. The Address was voted almost unani¬ 
mously. It was a most dramatic scene. Prom JBuda 
I received a telegram from Staatsrath Braun saying 
that his Majesty congratulated me on my speech. 

Not with alarm, but with less certainty of success, 
did I enter on the debate on the Address in the Upper 
House. The difference between the two Houses con¬ 
sisted in this, that there was no personal opposition 
in the House of Deputies, while Centralism and 
aversion to Dualism were far more strongly expressed 
in the' Upper House. 

My speech, however, was well received, and Prince 
Auersperg sent the secretary of the House, Hofrath 
von Hofmann, to the Ministerial bench to congratulate 


me. 
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Durinu this time, when the entire weight of the re¬ 
construction of internal affairs lay upon my shoulders, 
I was by no means condemned to inactivity in 
matters of foreign policy ; on the contrary, I was 
very unexpectedly called upon to intervene in them. 
The Luxemburg complication was just then disturb¬ 
ing Europe, and at the same time various incidents 
occurred in connection with it: negotiations between 
Paris and Vienna, Count Tauffkirchen’s Mission, and 
the publication of the secret Treaties of 1866 between 
Prussia and the South-German States. 

If my conduct, though not interpreted as it 
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should have been, was ever calculated to refute the 
accusation that I pursued on principle a policy hos¬ 
tile to Prussia or *to Germany, it was at that moment. 

Government circles in Vienna had some suspicion, 
but no certainty, as to the South-German Military 
Treaties, and to the general public they came as a 
complete surprise. To call things by their true 
names, these treaties were a masterpiece of treachery. 
It has frequently happened in history that treaties 
were not kept; but that a treaty should be broken in 
anticipation, was a novelty reserved for the genius of 
Prince Bismarck. To sign treaties with the South- 
German States, reducing them to a permanent con¬ 
dition of dependence on Prussia, and then to conclude 
a few days later a treaty with Austria, stipulating 
for those States an independent international exist¬ 
ence—this was indeed the nc plus ultra of Maceliia- 
vellism. 

My despatch to Count Wimpffen, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, on this subject was printed in 
the first lied Book of 1868. The Vienna newspapers 
praised it without a dissentient voice, and I remember 
that a very favourable opinion was pronounced on it 
by Count Andrassy in the course of conversation. 

It might justly be maintained that Tauffkirchen’s 
offer was merely a joke. A guarantee of the German 
Provinces of Austria! But who wished to attack 
them ? Neither France, nor Germany, nor Italy. 
The guarantee of the German Provinces by Germany 
had a strong family likeness to the guarantee given 
by the Italian bandit to the traveller who comes to 
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terms with him. I am wiHing to believe that Berlin 
thought as little of this aspect of the case when 
Count Tauffkirchen was sent on his mission, as it 
did of despoiling Austria. But that does not 
diminish the singularity of the offer or the policy of 
its rejection. 

But Prussian logic perceives in the expression 
that 'Austria had no interest in making an enemy 
of France,’ a 'semi-transparent menace,’ in which 
opinion it is strengthened by the simultaneous ‘ search 
for an opportunity of revenge in union with another 
power.’ In what did this action consist ? In a pro¬ 
posal of a revision of the Treaty of Paris, a Treaty 
which concerned Germany but little, if at all. Why 
revenge? Because Kussia was to be induced to pay 
a’ debt of gratitude for the revocation of the Article 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea—which I 
had recommended with the object of inducing Russia 
to unite with the other Powers in Eastern questions 
—and because sttcli payment could only consist in 
measures directed against Germany! The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, as well as those with France and 
Italy, were ‘ intrigues.’ When Prussia, in the days 
of the Confederation, formed an offensive and defen¬ 
sive Alliance with Italy against a member of the 
Confederation, this was an act of justifiable caution ; 
but when Austria, after having been expelled from 
the German Confederation, and after having acquired 
perfect freedom as regards her alliances, negotiated 
with another Power, that could only be an ‘ intrigue.’ 
When Prussia made an agreement with Hanover in 
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1851, to the detriment of those who were united with 
her in the Zollverein, this was an act of independent 
policy; but- when those affected by it conferred to¬ 
gether on the subject, they were accused of making 
a coalition against Prussia. This confirms what I 
have said elsewhere: the Prussians have a keen eye 
for the faults of others, and no perception of their 
own. 

Thus, and not otherwise, arose the notion of the 
‘ anti-German, vindictive, and turbulent policy of 
Baron Beust.’ 

Austria took an active, but dispassionate and 
conciliatory part in the correspondence that took 
place between the Cabinets before the London 
Protocol decided the Luxemburg question. I pro¬ 
posed two alternatives : either the solution which was 
finally accepted, or that Luxemburg, which the King 
of Holland was willing to relinquish, should be ceded 
to Belgium, and that in return Belgium should 
restore to France those small frontier .districts and 
fortresses which had been left to France in 1814, and 
were incorporated into the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in 1815. This proposal, which was very favour¬ 
ably received in Berlin—as even my opponent, Dr 
Busch, admits—aroused most inexplicable and unjust 
indignation in Belgium. If the King of Italy could 
sacrifice for the greater security of Italy the cradle of 
his dynasty, it seems to me that it was not asking too 
much of the King of the Belgians to exchange some 
districts which his country had acquired less than 
half-a-century before, for a territory more than four 
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times their size. The idea was not unacceptable to 
Prussia and to Europe, one neutral State being more 
easily protected than two; and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison from Luxemburg, with which 
Bismarck was reproached as if it had been a rcculade, 
would have been much easier when there was no 
further question of its being German territory. It was 
amusing to hear the French Government state as a 
reason for its refusal, immediately after concluding a 
Treaty which enriched him with a Grand-Duchy, that 
the Emperor did not desire any extension of territory. 

Nevertheless our mediation was appreciated in 
Paris as well as in Berlin. The narrative of the 
French diplomatist M. de Rothan agrees with the 
above, and is perfectly just to me. 

Soon afterwards two illustrious visitors gave more 
occupation than ever to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Sultan concluded the European tour he made 
after the Paris Exhibition with the visit he paid to 
the Emperor at Schcinbrunn. Abdul Aziz could not 
speak a word of French, so that it was impossible to 
converse with him on business, but T was able to do so 
all the more with Fuad Pasha, who was in his suite. 
I was deeply interested by these interviews with two 
great Turkish statesmen who will never be replaced 
—Ali and Fuad. Fuad, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made me the most amiable advances, and I 
succeeded in convincing him that my intention in 
issuing the despatch of the 1st of January 1867 was 
favourable and not hostile to Turkey. This is proved 
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by a despatch of Fuad’s published in tho Red Book 
of 1868. He seemed pleased with my conversation, 
and a bon-mot which I made won his heart and that 
of the Sultan. I happened to be standing one day at 
a window in the palace of Schonbrunn. The Sultan 
entered with Fuad, and spoke to me in Turkish. 
Fuad translated: ‘ Le Sultan dit que 1’ Empereur a 
daigne lui eonfdrer le grand cordon de St Etienne, 
mais que, vu sa rotondite, le ruban est insuffisant.’ 
(It is well known that Abdul Aziz was very stout.) 
‘ Cela prouve, Sire,’ said I, ‘ combien les liens sont 
dtroits.’ When I visited Constantinople two years 
later, Fuad was no longer among the living. 

Fuad was quartered in the ‘ Hietzinger Stdckel,’ 
which I subsequently inhabited, and my successor 
after me; and owing to the distance of this building 
from tho Schonbrunn Palace, liis breakfasts were 
supplied by the restaurateur Hommayer. Prokescli 
came to me one morning in the wildest excitement, 
exclaiming : ‘ Imagine what has happened ! They 
have actually given him ham!’ lie became still 
more angry when I retorted: ‘Well, he has not 
found my January despatch, which you condemned, 
at all indigestible ; perhaps it will be the same with 
the ham.’ 

The presence of the Sultan gave the Emperor an 
opportunity of conferring a great distinction upon me. 
This was a fresh proof of Imperial favour, which 1 had 
not solicited, and which excited much secret animosity 
towards me. There was a State dinner at Schonbrunn, 
and I, although Chancellor of tho empire, was 
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placed at the end of the table as a junior Councillor, so 
that those of my official subordinates who were present, 
Prokesch included, were seated above me. The 
latter audibly expressed liis disapproval of this 
arrangement. ‘ This is absurd,’ he said ; ‘ such things 
occur only in the West. In Oriental countries they 
would be impossible.’ After dinner I went to the 
Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, with whom 
I was intimate, anti said : ‘ I do not make any preten¬ 
sions or claims, but I must beg that on similar 
occasions I may not be invited.’ On the following 
day I received a letter in the Emperor’s handwriting 
conferring the same rank upon me as was conferred 
on old Prince Metteruicli, namely, the first place 
after the Court Chamberlain, so that I took pre¬ 
cedence even of the Austrian Princes. 

The precedence reserved for Prince Ilohenloho 
caused some embarrassment to the diplomatic Corps, 
as it is a universal principle that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs always takes the first place. Of 
eourse it was arranged that wo should not be invited 
at the same time, and on occasions of great ceremony, 
such as the banquet given by Lord Bloomfield on 
the Queen’s birthday, I voluntarily gave up my 
place to Prince Hohenlohe. It was a good idea 
of one of the American Ambassadors to .write to 
me one day, of course with the best intentions : ‘ Prince 
Hohenlohe was to have dined with me to-day. He 
has excused himself: will you not avail yourself 
of the opportunity ? ’ 

I must here introduce a reminiscence of a second 
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illustrious visitor and of a terrible event which was 
the chief cause of his visit. It was the only shadow 
that darkened the year 18G7, so full of light and 
splendour for me. 

A few days after I had entered the Austrian 
service, I received a most courteous letter from the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

His Majesty congratulated mo on my appointment, 
expressing great hopes for the future, and conferred 
upon me his highest Order, that of the Mexican Eagle. 
The catastrophe was imminent and yet nobody sus¬ 
pected it, although the news of the withdrawal of the 
French troops and the insanity of the Empress 
Charlotte sounded like a death-knell. Then came the 
appalling intelligence of tin; Emperor’s imprisonment. 
The necessary diplomatic steps were taken without 
delay. Not only did our Ambassador at Washington 
seek the intervention of the United States, but Count 
Apponyi was instructed to demand that of the English 
Government, and Lord Stanley, now. Lord Derby, 
acceded to his request with the greatest willingness, 
expressing a firm conviction that the Emperor’s life 
would be spared. I took the liberty of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Mexico would demand a guarantee 
against the Emperor’s return; and that perhaps it 
would be considered equivalent to a guarantee if the 
Emperor were restored to his rights as an Agnate of 
the House of Hapsburg, which he had renounced on 
accepting the Crown of Mexico. This involved, 
according to the rules of the Dynasty, the consent of 
the Family Council, which was immediately summoned 
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for that purpose by the Emperor of Austria. I re¬ 
member this episode very vividly, because it gave me 
a full insight into his Majesty’s noble character. 

Perhaps the Archduke Maximilian has been 
judged unfairly, and he may have been accused of 
many an ambitious scheme which he did not really 
contemplate. But it is certain that he was sur¬ 
rounded by dangerous advisers (I will only allude to 
one of them who bore a well-known Belgian name), 
and that even in the highest circles it was whispered 
that he aspired to the Crown of Austria. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not fail to notice that 
when, after the disaster of Kbniggriitz, Maximilian 
was one day driving from Sehonbrunn to Vienna, he 
was received with cries of ‘ Long live Maximilian ! ’ 
Many an imprudent saying of the Archduke’s was 
reported. I mention all this to show that the 
Emperor had ample reason for disliking and suspect¬ 
ing his brother. Nobody in those days was more 
in a position than myself to know that the Emperor 
had only one thought, how to rescue him; and 
that after the disaster of Queretaro his grief was 
profound and .sincere. In the Family Council 
mentioned above, at which I was present, one of the 
Archdukes gave strong expression to the political 
apprehensions which might be aroused by the restora¬ 
tion of the Archduke Maximilian to his rights. This 
sincerity did honour to the speaker’s character, but it 
hurt the brotherly feeling of the Emperor. ‘ It is a 
question of saving a life,’ his Majesty said, ‘ and that 
alone would be sufficient to decide me.’ 
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The Imperial decision was telegraphed in good 
time to Washington, but fate was not to be baffled. 
One day I received early in the morning a telegram in 
English : ‘ Emperor Maximilian condemned and shot.’ 
The Emperor was at Ratisbon at the time, and I sent 
a confidential messenger to break the news to him and 
to the Archduchess Sophia. It was a terrible time. 
Some years later I had an equally hard task when I 
myself went to tell Prince Peter Aremberg as con¬ 
siderately as I could, of the murder of his son, a young 
man full of promise, who was Military Attache at 
St Petersburg. 
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The tragedy of Queretaro took place during the great 
Paris Exhibition, which was adorned by the presence 
of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and William, King 
of Prussia, and became a sort of European rendezvous. 

It was thought from the first that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should also undertake the journey to 
Paris. After the tragic end of the Emperor 
Maximilian, objections were raised, and the Emperor 
found a reason for declining the journey, not so 
much on account of his grief for his brother’s loss 
as because Napoleon, after persuading him to accept 
the Mexican Crown, had left him in the lurch by 
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withdrawing his troops. When the Emperor 
expressed himself in this sense to me, I remembered 
his request that I should always tell him the truth. 
I therefore screwed up my courage to hazard the 
remark : ‘ And Hanover ? ’ The Emperor Napoleon 

could not risk a rupture with the United States ; 
it was equally impossible for the Emperor of Austria, 
after the disaster of Koniggratz, to take up the 
cause of the King of Hanover, although the latter 
lost his throne in consequence of his devotion to 
Austria. The Emperor had the magnanimity 
not to be annoyed with me for my sincerity. I was, 
for my part, very anxious that under such circum¬ 
stances the Emperor’s dignity should be fully preserved, 
and I declared it to be essential that if liis Majesty 
went to Paris, it should be in return to a visit paid 
to him. In this sense I wrote to the Ambassador 
in Paris, and Prince Metternieh prevailed upon 
the Emperor Napoleon to proceed to Salzburg. Thus 
the Emperor of Austria had the satisfaction of being 
the only monarch in Europe who did not go to Paris 
without having previously received a visit from the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The scene at Salzburg was most picturesque. The 
architecture of the houses of that town makes the 
roofs appear flat, thus giving it a Southern look. 
What Salzburg wants arc a blue sky and animated 
streets. On this occasion it had both, and this gave 
it an unusual charm. 

The day of the meeting was the 18th of August, 
the Emperor’s birthday. A telegram arrived early in 
VOL. ii o 
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the morning from Berlin, which ended with the words 
‘give my regards to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French,’ a message which I remembered more 
than once in later years. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was unconstrained, 
almost hearty. The Emperor and Empress received 
their guests in the most amiable manner. The 
Empress Eugdnie astonished and delighted everybody 
by the graceful and yet dignified manner with which 
she held her receptions ; and it was perhaps not with¬ 
out calculation that she arrived in an extremely 
simple travelling-costume, and that throughout the 
visit she appeared in very unostentatious toilettes, 
being obviously desirous of yielding the palm of 
beauty to the Empress Elizabeth. Napoleon, whom 
I had seen a year before in utter prostration of mind 
and body, was active and cheerful, and showed no 
signs of illness. 

There have been few meetings of sovereigns that 
have been more discussed in the newspapers than the 
Salzburg interview, and in few cases has reality been 
so far behind conjecture. 

During my stay in England, I had occasion to 
send to Count Andrassy an official report about past 
events; and among other things, I wrote as follows: 

* Your Excellency may have smiled more than once, 
when reading in newspaper accounts of the Salzburg 
interview that it was with the greatest difficulty 
you prevented me from rushing headlong into 
the French Alliance. The Emperor Napoleon and 
I might have been compared to two men on horse- 
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back who stop before a deep ditch because each of 
them thinks that his companion wishes him to jump 
across it.’ 

Napoleon came unaccompanied by any of his 
Ministers. The only prominent person in his suite 
was General Fleury, who was one of his most trusted 
confidants, although he was never associated with 
any of the political notabilities of the empire, such as 
Morny, Rouher, and the rest. All the Austrian 
Ministers, on the other hand, were present at the 
meeting. The Emperor had considered it essential 
that I, who had been so often in communication with 
Napoleon, should not be absent, and the reason why 
both the Minister-Presidents were there was that I 
wished to please Count Andrassy, who was an old 
friend of the French Court; and after the Emperor 
had met my wishes in this respect, common courtesy 
required that Count Taaffe, although at that time he 
was only the representative of the Minister-President, 
should also take part in the interview, as it took place 
in the Western half of the empire. 

The only conferences, however, were between the 
two Emperors, and between the Emperor Napoleon 
and myself—the French Ambassador, the Due de 
Gramout, who naturally had to be at Salzburg for 
the occasion, sometimes joining us. At the last 
conference, the Due de Gramont produced a very 
elaborate memorandum of many pages, containing 
some facts and some faneios. I also brought a 
memorandum, written in large handwriting on three 
small pages. ‘ C’est tres-bien fait,’ said Napoleon to 
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the Due de Gramont, * mais j’aime mieux ce que M. 
de Beust a dcrit.’ ‘ Alors,’ said the Duke, pointing 
to his manuscript, ‘il faudra conserver ceci.’ ‘Non, 
non,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ il faut le br&ler.’ 

My memorandum, on which the Emperor Napoleon 
interpolated some remarks of his own, suggested an 
arrangement as to three points. 

We arrived at the conclusion that it was our 
joint task to observe minutely the stipulations of the 
Peace of Prague, but to avoid on both sides any 
interference in German affairs. It was especially 
agreed that France should refrain from any measure 
or manifestation of a threatening nature, while 
Austria should limit herself to preserving the sym¬ 
pathies of South Germany by developing a Liberal 
and truly Constitutional system. 

With regard to some Russian tendencies which 
were at that time manifesting themselves, it was 
agreed that if Russia should again cross the Pruth, 
Austria should occupy Wallaehia without delay, and 
that the acquiescence and support of France should 
be assured to her. 

Finally, as to the Cretan Insurrection it was 
settled that a less minatory lino of conduct should 
be followed towards the Porte than that hitherto 
pursued by Russia in union with France, Prussia and 
Italy. In a despatch which I sent some years later 
from London to Vienna, I reminded Count Andrassy 
that I submitted to him at Salzburg my memorandum, 
which was the only one that was accepted. 

This shows that the circular sent by the Marquis 
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de Moustier to the French embassies after the 
Salzburg meeting, in which he described it as a 
personal and friendly interview, did not wander very 
far from the truth. 

The' Salzburg interview was followed by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s journey to Paris in October. 
The Empress did not fulfil her intention of accompany¬ 
ing him, as an addition was expected to the Imperial 
family. The Emperor wished to take the Hungarian 
Court Minister, Count Festetics, with him as well as 
myself; but I thought it better that Count Andrassy 
should accompany him, and I carried my point. The 
Imperial train was so arranged that Munich was 
reached in the evening, Stuttgart during the night, 
and early in the morning Oos, near Baden-Baden, 
where King William had promised to meet the 
Emperor. At the subsequent meetings at Salzburg, 
and particularly .after the cordial visits at Gastein and 
Ischl, I often thought of that first * interview after 
Koniggriitz, which did not do much to promote its 
object. The interview was arranged with the best 
intentions, but it had not sufficiently been considered 
that the wound had not yet had time to heal, and that 
a meeting so painful in many respects should not have 
taken place in the presence of a third party. The 
Emperor had not only a numerous suite, but was also 
accompanied by the Archdukes Charles Louis and 
Louis Victor. The interview was hurried and con¬ 
strained. King William remained in the room at the 
station which had been prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and the Emperor and the Archdukes 
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returned to the platform without being escorted to the 
train, I remember how much unpleasant comment 
arose from the fact that in passing the open door of that 
room, I made a profound bow to King William, who 
was standing immovably on the threshold. Such was 
the predominant feeling, and it was certainly not the 
ex-Saxon Minister who embittered it. 

At Nancy the first and only stoppage was made 
for the night. We arrived in the afternoon, and the 
Emperor had time to visit the graves of his ancestors 
of Lorraine. Next day we arrived in Paris at noon. 
During a short period of delay at Meaux we put on 
our uniforms. At the Strasburg Station in Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Napoleon were on the 
platform, and we made our solemn entry through the 
Boulevards, which were entirely closed to carriages, 
but were densely thronged with spectators. It was 
like a triumphal procession, and during the whole 
time of his stay in Paris the Emperor of Austria was 
the object of the most sympathetic demonstrations, 
which were no doubt to some extent to be explained 
by the then popular cry of ‘ la liberte comme en 
Autriche.’ Both the Emperor and the Archdukes 
produced a most favourable impression on the Parisian 
populace, which was enhanced by the fact that they 
kept aloof from certain disreputable circles that had 
great fascination for strangers. Their example was 
not always followed by the other sovereigns. 

The Empress Eugenic received the Imperial 
visitors in the Palace of the Elysce, where apartments 
were in readiness for the Emperor and his suite. I 
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inhabited a side-wing with Sektionschef Herr von 
Hofmann and Hofrath Baron Aldenburg. In later 
years I often amused Mademoiselle Grdvy by showing 
her how much better I knew the rooms of the Elysde 
than she did herself. 

The Court was not staying at the Tuileries, but at 
St Cloud, where several state dinners and soirees 
were given in honour of the Emperor. At one of 
these fdtes I remember having an interview with 
Archbishop Darboy, who was afterwards shot as a 
hostage of the Commune. We spoke of the move¬ 
ment against the Austrian Concordat, and of the 
measures taken by the Bishops, and I was agreeably 
surprised at hearing this Prince of the Church, who 
was afterwards a martyr, express himself against the 
address of the Bishops, and in a spirit of remarkable 
fairness and moderation. When on my return to 
Vienna I told the Papal Nuncio of that interview, 
Monsignor Falcinelli said: ‘Jo le crois bien, mais 
vous ignorez sans doute que Monseigneur Darboy n’est 
pas une autorite pour le saint Siege.’ 

Prince Napoleon spoke to me with admiration of 
the Emperor’s answer to the Bishops, but I knew 
that he at any rate would not be recognised as an 
authority by the Holy See. 

There were no negotiations with the French 
Government, and there was really no occasion for any. 
I had several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon, 
as the French Ministers had with the Emperor 
FranciB Joseph, and I had frequent communications 
with Moustier, Rouher, and Lavallette. I succeeded 
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in making the French Government withdraw from 
a declaration, in which it had at first promised to join, 
issued by Eussia, Prussia, and Italy on the subject of 
the Cretan Insurrection, and of which we strongly 
disapproved. On this question the French Govern¬ 
ment had not fully borne in mind the arrangement 
made at Salzburg; it issued a circular intended to 
counteract falso impressions, but this only elicited 
from Count Bismarck the somewhat ironical remark : 

‘ We may now regard the peace of Europe as assured.’ 

Very brilliant was the banquet at the Hotel de 
Ville, especially the Emperor’s speech, which was 
received with enthusiasm, although it did not contain 
a single word at which Berlin could have taken 
umbrage. 4 Ce n’etait pas un toast,’ said Count 
Walewski: ‘e’etait un acte.’ 

The Emperor’s visit ended with an invitation to 
Compifegne. I begged to be excused, as I was anxious 
to go to London for a few days in order to gather 
opinions on the Cretan question, which I deemed, not 
unjustly, to be the precursor of future complications. 

I met the Emperor at Munich on his return 
home. Here I first met my future highly-valued 
Parisian colleague, Prince Hohenlolie, then Minister 
of Bavaria. During my stay in Paris I had a long 
interview with the Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Goltz, and we agreed in thinking that the best means 
of permanently avoiding a collision with France would 
be to consolidate South Germany so as to present a 
united front to the foreigner. I communicated the 
idea to Prince Hohenlohe, who received it in total 
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silence; this was doubtless the most prudent, though 
not the most convincing, answer he could make. 

In Munich I found telegrams awaiting me from 
Count Taaffe and the Burgomaster Zelinka, express¬ 
ing a hope on the part of the citizens of Vienna that 
his Majesty would make his entry into the capital in 
civilian dress. 

It was too late that evening to speak to the 
Emperor, as the hour of departure was fixed for 
3 A.M., and I came in at 11 r.M. I did not go to bed at 
all, so as to be able to speak to his Majesty before his 
departure. But at 1 o’clock his Majesty had already 
put on his uniform, and a remonstrance would have 
been useless. A year later the so-called ‘ Biirgerball’* 
took place, and it was hoped that his Majesty would 
not appear in uniform; his portrait on the programme 
showed him in civilian dress. I was urged to induce 
his Majesty to give way, and I attempted to do so by 
alluding to the loyal feeling with which the Viennese 
still spoke of the Emperor Francis I and his dress 
coat. The Emperor, however, answered smilingly, 
but in a very firm tone, that I need not trouble 
myself about such matters. 


* Citizen’s Ball. 
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It is impossible in writing these Memoirs to adhere 
strictly to chronology, us this would not allow me to 
describe events connectedly. Thus I am compelled, 
after having been led by foreign affairs to the eud 
of the autumn, to return to internal affairs as they 
appeared in the spring of 1867. 

At that time I stayed several times at Pesth, 
where the Emperor often resided, and where many 
conferences took place with the Hungarian Ministers 
on various details of the Agreement. It can never 
have been justly said of me that I fished for 
popularity. Though during the first years of my 
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administration in Saxony I was unpopular, I adhered 
to iny policy, and in Austria I did not hesitate to 
sacrifice my popularity as soon as duty and conviction 
required me to do so. During the events of 
3.869, had I wished to be popular, I could easily 
have held aloof from internal affairs, which were 
not under my immediate direction; and yet, 
with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
I recommended an agreement with the national 
elements, which was then only attainable within 
the narrowest limits. I have always been of 
opinion, and I have never concealed it from those I 
served, that one should neither court nor shun 
popularity. If not purchased at the cost of dignity 
and conviction, popularity is undoubtedly a support 
to sovereigns as well as to ministers, and a contempt 
for such support has often been disastrous. Nothing 
contributed more to debilitate and finally to dissolve 
the German Confederation, than the systematic en¬ 
deavour to eliminate whatever might give its organs 
the appearance of popularity. This was carried to 
such lengths that even justice suffered. I distinctly 
remember the question of the Hanoverian Constitu¬ 
tion in 1837 to 1840. Most of the envoys to the 
Bundestag, and the Governments also, were con¬ 
vinced that the Hanoverian Government was in the 
wrong; but because its opponents and the Gottingen 
Professors were popular, justice was not done. Yet 
how greatly would a vigorous intervention at that 
time have raised the Confederation in public opinion ! 

I hope this digression will be excused. It was 
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suggested by the recollection of my popularity in 
Hungary, which was not of longer duration than it 
was in Austria,* only with this difference that I did 
nothing to forfeit it. My popularity in Hungary was 
quite spontaneous, and I had in no way reckoned 
upon it. I am an emotional man, very appreciative 
of good-will, and my relations with the Hungarians 
seemed to me to have a sort of poetic association. 
I lived sometimes in the ‘ Stoekel,’ opposite the 
Imperial Palace at Buda, at others in the so-called 
‘ Zeughaus,’ which was contiguous to it, and, com¬ 
manded a view of Pesth. It happened more than 
once, when I was standing on the balcony at'night 
and looking at the sparkling lights of Pesth on the 
other side of the river, that I recalled to mind the 
words of Picsco when he looked out upon the mistress 
of the seas: ‘ Genoa, mayst thou be free, and I 

thy happiest citizen!’ Four years later, I remem¬ 
bered this reverie. I had played my part to the end. 
I also had beou dragged by my mantle into the water, 
like the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. 

But in spite of all changes of affairs I shall always 
look back with pleasure on those happy days in 
Hungary. The ladies of the higher society of Pesth 
contributed to make my stay most agreeable. There 

* In Londun a young Hungarian pianiste once came to me with her mother. The 
latter mid to me: * Ilow attached the Hungarians are to your Excellency ! ’ * Pray 

don’t talk of that/ Haiti I. * Hut,' she retorted, * we Hungarians have a proverb that 
the ox forgets that he line been a calf.’ Even in my secret thoughts I had never 
complained in such drastic terms of Hungarian ingratitude, and I have always lent 
a ready ear to those who assure me that I am faithfully remembered in Hungary; 
although I once had the mortification of hearing that the proposal, mado without my 
knowledge, that tiie Hungarian nationalisation should be conferred upon me, induced 
one of the Ministers to exclaim that ‘ the idea was monstrous. ’ 
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is in the women as well as in the men of Hungary 
much cosmopolitan feeling, in spite of their intense 
attachment to their native soil; and as a rule they 
are handsome and graceful. The saying attributed 
to them: ‘ II faut nous rnettre toutes h ses pieds,’ 

was of course an invention. I had no concessions to 
the fair sex on my conscience, for the Agreement had 
already been concluded when I entered the society 
of Pesth : and the friendly reception I experienced was 
quite disinterested. 

I shall never forget the day of the Coronation. 
After the ceremony had been performed in the 
Cathedral of Buda, the procession moved on to Pesth, 
where the oath and the other formalities took place. I 
rode about twenty paces in front of the Emperor in my 
capacity of Doyen of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Saint Stephen, which I had received in 1852, long 
before my entrance into the Austrian service. When 
we had crossed the bridge and reached the opposite 
bank, the multitude suddenly recognised me and cried 
out ‘Eljen Boust’ so vociferously, that my handsome 
and spirited horse reared as we entered the square. 
At the place where the oath was administered a salute 
was fired, and I had a great deal of trouble with my 
horse, but I did not share the fate of two Bishops 
who found themselves unwillingly compelled to dis¬ 
mount. On the side of the square the Upper and 
Lower Chamber sat in reserved seats, and when Deak 
gave the signal, they exclaimed: ‘ Eljen Beust! ’ 
Thfe same cry was repeated several times on our 
return. 
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I can assert with truth that these clamorous 
demonstrations were not quite agreeable to me for the 
Emperor’s sake. How great therefore was my 
surprise, and how I learned to value more than ever 
the generosity of the Emperor, when I was summoned 
to his Majesty’s presence immediately after the return 
to the Palace, and he addressed me thus: . 4 No 
Austrian Minister has ever been received in Hungary 
as you have been ; I am heartily delighted at it! ’ 

Reminiscences of a more amusing kind are 
attached to the grand banquet in the 4 Redoutensaal.’ 
As I was alighting from my carriage, an old man of 
eighty, with white hair and beard, knelt down before 
me, kissing my hand and exclaiming repeatedly : 4 My 
father ! my father ! ’ The staircase was lined on both 
sides with ladies in the most elegant toilettes. After 
tearing myself away from my enthusiastic admirer, 1 
could not he!]) saying to a lady standing near me : 
4 Is this the way you treat visitors in Hungary ? 
Here is an octogenarian who claims me as his father! ’ 

At the banquet I was seated between the Prince- 
Primate and Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Hay- 
nald. The Hungarians are most accomplished 
speakers. Although ignorant of the language, I 
often perceived in the Hungarian Parliament how 
the speakers never were at a loss for the right word, 
and never hesitated or corrected themselves. On the 
other hand, they indulge in the wildest gesticulations. 
A Hungarian, dressed in the national costume, who 
was seated opposite to me, rose and made a speech, 
during which he constantly looked at me, shaking his 
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fist and rapping the table. I said, half-joking, to the 
Prince-Primate: ‘ What have I done to that gentle¬ 
man that he abuses me so ? ’ ‘ He ? ’ was the answer; 

‘ why, he is proposing your health, and has just com¬ 
pared you to the morning star ! * 

Before we left Pesth I had a long interview with 
the Emperor for the purpose of proposing the 
nomination of Count Taaffe as representative of the 
Minister President. In consequence of that interview, 
the Emperor conferred upon me the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire. It fully agreed with the position 
circumstances had made for me, and I yielded to the 
deceptive hope that the appearance would, at least to 
some extent, be joined to the reality, and that the 
Chancellor of the Empire would be raised far above 
both portions of the empire. This view was 
erroneous. In Hungary the title was not liked; in 
Austria the German Liberal Party received it with 
pleasure, because they saw that it strengthened my 
personal position, on which everything seemed then to 
depend. But after the nomination of the Hungarian 
Ministry, suspicion was thrown on the word ‘ Chan¬ 
cellor,’ and it was greatly misinterpreted. In subse¬ 
quent chapters I shall refer to this question, and I 
will only quote what I said on this subject in the 
Lower House early in 1870 : ‘ The Constitution does 
not recognise a Chancellor of the Empire, but public 
opinion has defined his position as follows: The 
Chancellor of the Empire must not trouble himself 
about internal affairs, but is responsible for every¬ 
thing that is done by the internal administration.’ 
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After my return from Pesth to Vienna, more 
burning questions were discussed in the Reichsrath: 
the chief of these was the appointment of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Ministry with equal powers to that of 
Hungary. During the session of the Diet at 
Prague I had an interview on this subject with 
Herbst, who thought the idea premature, and at 
Buda I submitted to the Emperor a paper written 
by him in support of his views. The question was, 
however, raised in the Reichsrath, and a declaration 
from the Government on the subject was received with 
approval by the House. 

The question of the Concordat brought threaten¬ 
ing clouds into an otherwise clear sky. It had been 
alluded to in the debate on the address, and specific 
interpellations were now made on the subject. The 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperos, 
decided on issuing a declaration expressing a readiness 
to negotiate with Rome. The Minister Hye had to 
present this declaration in the House. Before the 
sitting lie said to me very hopefully : ‘ Everything is 
going on favourably. Pratobevera is the first speaker, 
and you know that he is an Ultramontane.’ Prato¬ 
bevera was indeed the first speaker, and the first 
words he uttered were : ‘ The Concordat, that plague- 
spot on the body of the Austrian nation 

The reception of the declaration was decidedly 
unfavourable. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
negotiate with Rome. I proposed to the Emperor 
to summon Baron Hubner, who was then Ambassador 
iu Rome. The Emperor consented, adding very 
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graciously that the Ambassador’s stay would be as 
short as possible. 

Meanwhile the movement was assuming larger 
dimensions, and the opposition issued the cele¬ 
brated Address of the twenty-five Bishops to the 
Emperor. 

The decided tone of this Episcopal Address made 
it impossible for the Emperor and the Government to 
leave it unnoticed. The Minister Hye drew up au 
answer which was characteristic of the profound 
learning and carefulness of that eminent lawyer, but 
was too long, and therefore not sufficiently telling. 
At that time the Council of Ministers met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I asked permission to 
withdraw to my room, and in a quarter-of-an-hour I 
returned with a draft that was unanimously approved 
by the Cabinet.* 

The Emperor’s sanction to this draft was obtained 
with more celerity and ease than I had expected. 
His Majesty was residing at Sehdnbrunn, and I was 
busy next day in the Peiohsrath till 2 p.m., at which 
hour the Emperor was in the habit of leaving the 
Burg in Vienna to return to Sehdnbrunn. On my 
arrival at the Burg, the Emperor was getting into his 
carriage; but he stopped the moment he saw me, 
alighted, and went up the stairs with me, unlocking 
the door of his Cabinet himself. I submitted my 
draft to his Majesty and explained my views. The 
Emperor had no material objections to make, and 
when I pointed out that the intention of the Imperial 

* See Appendix (A.) 

VOL. II J> 
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answer would not be fulfilled unless it were published 
in the Wiener Zeitung, he consented to that also. 
Accident had perhaps a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I will leave the question unanswered 
whether his Majesty’s decision would have been given 
so promptly if the interview had taken place a few 
hours earlier. 

Even before the Episcopal Address was made 
known, I received a furious letter from Cardinal 
Rauscher, complaining of the attitude of the autho¬ 
rities with regard to the agitation on the subject of 
the Concordat. My reply was written at my dicta¬ 
tion by the Sektionsrath, Baron Werner, who died 
shortly afterwards. His handwriting proves that the 
document was not, as has been alleged, written in 
later years. 

If at that time everything seemed to proceed 
smoothly, this was more appearance than reality, and 
the calm surface concealed many an under-current. 
In the speech that I made in January 1870 in my 
own defence, I could justly say that the rocks 
obstructing our path were not less heavy because they 
were removed with a light hand. 

I have a very vivid recollection of those Sept¬ 
ember days when the Emperor was at Ischl. I knew 
that several personages, hostile to me and to my 
regime, had proceeded thither. No message was sent 
to me from the Emperor, which was a very unusual 
occurrence; and a letter which I addressed to him 
remained unanswered. My friends urged me either 
to go to Ischl myself or to send someone there in 
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whom I had confidence, to ascertain what was going 
on. I firmly declined to take either step. When the 
Emperor returned he greeted me with the words: 
* You have suffered, but all is right now.’ 



CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867 . 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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THE PANORAMA VBAlt.-THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO ACRAM AND 

TRIESTE. -VISIT TO 11ARKN llADEN, AND MEETING WITH PIUNCE 
GORTSCI1AKOFK AT OUCHY. 

In a ccrtaiu sense I may call the year 18G9 a Pano¬ 
rama year. Numerous and brilliant scenes pass before 
my mind when I think of that year; Agram, Trieste, 
Baden, Lausanne, Orsova, Itustehuk, Varna, Con- 
stantino}>le, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said, 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Brindisi, Florence. 

The Emperor’s Eastern journey was an unexpected 
pleasure for me, and left indelible impressions on niy 
mind. One of the many accusations made against me 
was that I had proposed that Imperial journey so that 
I might enjoy the pleasure of taking part in it. The 
truth is that I was not against it, but that I never 
thought of myself in connection with it. The Paris 
journey showed me what a favourable impression was 
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made in foreign countries by the Emperor’s presence, 
n,nd how many moral conquests it might achieve. 
The idea of the journey originated quite naturally, 
after the Crown Prince of Prussia had been sent to 
the opening of the Suez Canal; and Austria’s interests 
in that event, as compared to those of Germany, 
would be represented by the presence of the Austrian 
Emperor with the Russian Crown Prince. I will 
not, however, begin with the last, but with the first of 
these sceues. 

The Emperor and the Empress went in the month 
of Mareli to Agram, the capital of Croatia, which 
had been assigned to Hungary in the Agreement. 
Owing to the Prague incident in the preceding year, 
I asked and obtained the favour of being allowed to 
appear with the Emperor at Agram. Count 
Audrassj- had strongly blamed Prince Auersperg’s 
irritability on the previous occasion. I took him at 
his word, and I must acknowledge that he showed 
a due appreciation of my conduct, so that our 
meeting at Agram was very cordial. Circumstances 
were certainly very different on the other side of the 
Leitha. The agreement with Croatia was a fait 
accompli. I have proved in another place that I 
never arranged any agreement at .Prague; and the 
circumstance that numerous deputations were sent to 
me at Agram, proved that the appearance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there would not justify a 
belief that he wished to meddle unwarrantably in 
internal affairs. When I appeared in the Diet, those 
present cheered me. 
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In the apartments occupied by their Majesties 
the body-guard consisted of the * Red Cloaks/ or 
Soresans. On the Emperor asking me what impres¬ 
sion they made upon me, I said ‘ I would rather meet 
them in the antechamber than in a lonely wood.’ 

The Emperor next proceeded to the district called 
‘ The Military Frontier/ and as the reorganisation of 
this district was not yet complete, I had to retain 
Count Andrassy to take part in the conferences on 
the subject. As to the schools of the district, they 
were in a far more satisfactory condition than in the 
more * civilised ’ territories of the empire. I was re¬ 
quested to join the conferences, which was a further 
proof of the liberal views of the Hungarians as 
to intervention in internal affairs; and I saw no 
reason to oppose the projected reorganisation. The 
recollections of 1848 and 184U were then not yet 
obliterated, and the use of the frontier regiments was 
still vividly remembered. I considered that if it is 
undesirable to lead people to think that one has a 
secret motive, it is certainly absurd to allow the be¬ 
lief in such motives to exist after they have long 
ceased to operate. This was the case at that time. 

The Emperor next went from Fiuruo to Pola and 
Trieste, to which latter city I proceeded from Vienna 
in the company of Count Taaffe and von Plener. It 
was a splendid spring, more like May than March. 
An eminent inhabitant of Trieste, Baron Rivoltella, 
offered me his house, where I was received with the 
greatest hospitality. He was a great lover of art, and. 
had a collection of valuable statues, mostly of nymphs. 
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and goddesses, and my sitting and bod rooms were 
full of them. On leaving him, I wrote in his book : 

1 Adieu done, cher Monsieur llivoltclle, 

Adieu, Maison bospituliferc, 

Adieu encore, oh toules ines belles! 

Pourquoi, lnilas ! &icz vous de pierre 1 ’ 

The railways which have succeeded in depriving us 
of the real Venice, the real Rigi, and the real 
Vesuvius, have also deprived Trieste of a considerable 
portion of its old charm. I had only seen it once 
before in 1832. I remember to this day the hill 
of Opschina. After driving a long time through a 
stony wilderness, the curtain rose, and we saw the 
Adriatic before us. 1 remember the whole scene 
had so Neapolitan an air, that I was humming the 
tunes of the Muctte dr Portin'. We arrived at Trieste 
without even noticing that we were in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

When the Delegations were over, 1 asked for a 
short period of leave to go to Baden and to Switzer¬ 
land. My object was to pay a visit to the Queen 
of Prussia, and then to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
at Ouchy. 

In a former passage I mentioned the Panpress 
Augusta in terms of the highest esteem. Her 
Majesty had known me in Berlin, and I could reckon 
•on a gracious reception. My stay at Baden produced 
the desired effect of appeasing the irritation of 
Prussia. Various papers said that I went from there 
to Paris, and that I had even been seen at Saint 
;Cloud, whereas I had only paid a short visit to the 
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family of Count Pourtales at Ruprechtsau, near 
Strasburg, proceeding thence to Switzerland, where X 
saw Prince Gortschakoff at Ouchy, on the Lake of 
Geneva The meeting had a good result, and cleared' 
up many misunderstandings, but the consequences 
were not lasting, as the history of the following year 
showed. 

My relations with Prince Gortschakoff form 
one of the most remarkable passages in my 
official life. He was, like Prince Bismarck, one 
of my decided opponents ; but I confess that the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck was far more sympa¬ 
thetic to me than that of the Russian statesman; not 
only because the Chancellor of the German empire 
thereby conferred a much greater, though undeserved 
honour on me ; but also because I recognised in his 
antagonism only political opposition, whereas Prince 
Gortschakoff always showed personal dislike and irri¬ 
tability. T hope I have shown in various passages of 
this work that I really did not possess the anti-Prussian 
feeling attributed to me; but that did not prevent 
me from opposing at times, from duty and convic¬ 
tion, the action of the Prussian Government more 
strenuously than other statesmen may have done. 
I did not behave thus towards Russia : I repulsed 
her on certain occasions, but I never attacked her. 
My first acquaintance with Prince Gortschakoff 
dates from the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was Ambassador in Vienna. He came from that 
city to Dresden, and was very enthusiastic at the 
reply which I had just given to Lord Clarendon’^,, 
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/unwarrantable interference in the affairs of the 
German Confederation. If I then stood on the side 
of Russia, this was not due to a feeling of attachment 
to her or of aversion to Austria, but to a decided sus¬ 
picion of a policy, then pursued by the latter power, 
the results of which I dreaded for her sake. I know 
that the Emperor Nicholas said more than once in 
his last days that that Saxon despatch was the only 
thing that had then given him pleasure. In 1859, 
the Emperor Alexander came with Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Dresden, and I heard nothing but compliments. 
But when Prince Gortscliakoff, on the occasion of the 
Italian War, directed the German Governments in 
a most dictatorial circular to observe neutrality, 
I gave him the same lesson that I had given to Lord 
Clarendon. 

Tin: despatch ranks first among the sins for which 
1 have never received absolution. After the outbreak 
of the Polish Insurrection in 1862, the answer I sent 
to Prance and England, declining to join in an inter¬ 
vention, found favour with Gortscliakoff. But after 
the suppression of the Insurrection, it happened that 
a large number of Polish refugees were staying at 
Dresden, and I again received a very insolent demand 
that they should be at once expelled. The Russian 
envoy was at the same time instructed to remind me 
of the solidarity of monarchical interests. I begged 
M. de Kakoschkin to send Prince Gortscliakoff the 
following answer: ‘ I remember the time when the 
King of Sardinia invaded Austrian territory during 
a time of peace. Although this King had not under T 
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taken anything against Russia, the Emperor Nicholas 
immediately recalled his envoy at Turin’(the same M. 
de Kakoschkiu) ‘and gave the Sardinian envoy in St 
Petersburg his passports. This is what I consider solid¬ 
arity of monarchical interests. But it happened later 
on that the next King of Sardinia, who had not been in 
any way injured by Russia, sent his troops to the 
Crimea to wage war upon Russia. Soon afterwards, 
another Italian sovereign, who had declined an invita¬ 
tion to take part in that war, was dethroned by the 
King of Sardinia, and Russia hastened to acknowledge 
the usurpation. In such circumstances,’ I concluded, 
‘there is no solidarity of monarchical interests, and 
the Government of a small country can only fulfil the 
task of living in peace and harmony with its subjects, 
and of not offending public sentiment.’ This reply 
also was never forgotten. Finally, I could not avoid 
putting the Russian Ambassador in his proper place 
at the Conference of London, where I was Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the German Confederation, when he 
wished almost to deprive me of the right of speaking, 
on the ground that the Confederation was not 
engaged in war with Denmark. 

All this made a deep impression on Prince 
GortschakofF, accustomed as he was to flattery 
and obsequiousness. What I said in the circular I 
issued on taking office in Austria—that I brought 
into my present position, neither likes nor dislikes, 
but only the experiences of my past career—I also 
proved towards Russia, and I seriously endeavoured 
to establish a good understanding with her. 
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Prince Gortscliakoff was never a sincere friend of 
Austria. Without wishing to diminish the credit due 
to the diplomatic ability of my successor, I do not 
doubt that it was owing to the fact of his taking my 
place that Count Andrassy was so remarkably well 
received in Berlin by the Russian Chancellor, in spite 
of the part he played in 1849, and of liis sympathies 
in 1870 having been directed, not against Germany, 
but agaiust Russia. 

At first, towards the end of I860, when 1 was 
just entering on my career as an Austrian Minister, 
things certainly assumed a favourable aspect, and 
I was told that Prince Gortscliakoff said : ‘ L’Autriche 
est dans nos eaux.’ But, singularly enough, a new 
crime was now imputed to me, the concession which 
I wished to be made to Russia of a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris with regard to the Black Sea. 
I have developed my views on this subject in another 
passage, where 1 ha ve pointed out that a European con¬ 
trol of the internal affairs of Turkey, which 1 consi¬ 
dered imperative, could only be possible with the 
cordial co-operation of Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander came to London in 1874, when I was 
Ambassador there, and showed me his displeasure in 
a demonstrative manner, partly by the coldness and 
abruptness with which he addressed me, and partly 
by paying marked attention to the colleagues who 
were standing near me, especially to the Turkish 
A mbassador. 1 often recalled to mind in 1877 
and 1878 the words he said to Musurus Pasha:— 
' Desormais il ne peut plus avoir entre nous le moindre 
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malentendu.’ But I was struck by one remarkable 
incident. During the ceremony of the presen 
tation of the Freedom of the City to the Czar, 
it happened that on entering the smokiug room 
J found his Majesty without his Russian suite; 
and on that occasion lie addressed me very politely, 
and spoke to me for some time. J can find no 
other explanation for this change of manner than 
that the treatment I received did not arise from 
the Emperor’s own initiative, but from the wishes of 
his Chancellor. 



CH AFTER XVLI 
18 ('»'.) 


THK J)BBPATniHS ON TIIK 0)N<'OKI>AT ,\NJ> TUI', IKCUMHNIO.VI, CUCNCII.. - 
I'itTNCK SANdlJSZKO. 


Thk Red HooJc gave me an opportunity of explaining 
the question of the Concordat in its fullest extent, by 
publishing a despateh addressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome. Count Trant.tinansdorff.* The 
chief author of this despateh was the Sektionsebef 
Herr von Hofmann.t Dr Rechhauer, for whom l 
generally had great esteem, looked upon this despatch 
as a diplomatic ‘Canossa:’ but the Italian Am¬ 
bassador, who was certainly no pilgrim to Canossa, 


* Sec Apiiumlix It. 

t During iny stay at (iaxtoin. J la ion Hofmann drew' uj» tin.- historical jrfirt of tin- 
despatch, and it was turned into Pmich at Tschl, with my assistance, by Karon 
Altonburg. 
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was of a different opinion, as the following note which 
he sent me will show : 


13 JuilUt 1869. 

‘Cher Comte, —Jc vions de lire votre admirable note 
sur la question du Concordat. C’est une page d’his- 
toire qui marquera dans les annalcs de la civilisation. 
Jo viens de l’expedier a Florence : envoyez-moi un 
autre exemplaire. Merci, chcr Comte, de me per- 
mettre do vous appcler mon ami. 

‘Joachim Napoleon Pepoli.’ 

An amusing reminiscence here occurs to me. In 
the Upper House I often met Prince Sanguszko, a true 
grand seigneur, but a very eccentric one. The posi¬ 
tion of Privy Councillor (Geheimrath) was gladly 
accepted even by the greatest noblemen in Austria, 
and Prince Sanguszko expressed a wish to have it. 
I recommended him for the position ; the Emperor 
agreed, and the Prince came on purpose from Galicia 
to Vienna to be sworn in. His Majesty being absent 
from Vienna, 1 was empowered to administer the oath. 
I prepared the ceremony with all due solemnity, 
placing a crucifix and lighted candles on a table. 
Scktionschef von Hofmann read the formula of the 
oath; but when I gave the sign for the Prince to swear, 
he refused. At length Baron Hofmann persuaded 
him to give way. Immediately afterwards the Prince 
asked to speak to me alone in my room; and when 
I had invited him to sit down, he said: ‘Vous 
m’ avez fait preter un serment, et j’ai dft jurer 
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entre autres choses de toujours dire la verito. Eh 
bien, je m’eti vais vous la dire.’ "Whereupon he 
made some remarks on my policy which were any¬ 
thing but flattering. 
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TIIE lMI-EltlAL .tOUHVICy TO THE EAST. 

I will not weary my readers with repetitions of what 
they have read or may read in books of travel. My 
descriptions would not be very minute, as in the short 
space of six weeks we visited Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. But I will not resist 
the temptation of wandering from the beaten track 
into by-paths of which there is no mention in books of 
travel, and on which I hope the reader will not be 
unwilling to follow me. 

Such an expedition in the suite of a sovereign has 
its disadvantages, as one of the greatest charms of 
every journey, freedom and independence, must in 
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such a case unavoidably be limited. But there is one 
great advantage which attends such a journey—an 
advantage of particular value in the East. The 
inhabitants, who are but rarely seen by the ordinary 
traveller, show themselves out of curiosity. Part of 
this curiosity was on my account; I was told in 
Jerusalem that ‘the people wished to see the Grand 
Vizier of the White Sultan.’ I feel called upon 
gratefully to place on record the fact how little 
unnecessary (/due the Emperor imposed upon his suite, 
and how solicitous his Majesty was for their comfort 
and welfare. This anxiety gave vise to an amusing 
telegraphic mistake. During the journey from Con¬ 
stantinople to Athens, the Emperor, who knew how 
much 1 suffered from sea-sickness, telegraphed from 
his ship to that of the Ministers to enquire how I was. 
The telegraphic machinery was defective, and the 
answer was : ‘Unverseliamt’ (impudent) instead of ‘ Er 
seldaft ’ (he is asleep). 

The tour began with a night journey by rail from 
Pesth to Bazins, where some members of the Servian 
Ministry v\ere present to receive the Emperor. They 
were accompanied by Herr von Kallay, who began his 
career during my administration as Consul-General at 
Belgrade. He was recommended to me by Count 
Andrassj r , and he proved most valuable. Herr von 
Kallay afterwards displayed even greater talents 
in a higher sphere. Latterly, before I left the 
Imperial service, he was my official superior. But 7 
am of opinion that he had more cause to praise me 
when I was his superior than I had cause to praise 
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him when ho was mine—an experience which was 
not a solitary one. 

What I did not like daring the time Herr von 
Kallay was Consul-General at Belgrade was the policy 
carried on by the Hungarians on their own account, 
which was, perhaps unjustly, attributed to him. Ali 
Pasha said to me at Constantinople : ‘Wo have every 
confidence in the Cabinet of Vienna and in you; but 
we become anxious when we see what is done in 
Servia by people at Pesth.’ He was alluding to a 
project then on foot by which the administration of 
Bosnia would have been confided to Servia. It did 
not originate in any initiative of Herr von Kallay’s, 
for it was communicated to me early in 18G7, long 
before he went to Belgrade, on the occasion of a 
mission on which Count Edmund Zichy was sent to 
Prince Michael. Perhaps this retrospect is not with¬ 
out interest at the present moment, when Servia so 
obviously desires to possess Bosnia. When I met 
Prince Milan, the present King, some years ago, he 
expressed his gratitude to mo. I had certainly been 
of service to his dynasty, for it was through my inter¬ 
vention, not only that the citadel of Belgrade was 
evacuated, but also that the Porte acknowledged by a 
firman the hereditary rights of the Obrenovitch family 
after the accession of Prince Milan. Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment seems of no value now, but in those days it 
was thought very important. The title of sovereign 
was long desired before it was obtained; and almost 
portentous, because anything but imposing, was 
the proclamation by TchernayefF after a war 
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which was not exactly a triumph for the Servian 
arms.* 

Servia was not without a rival in her Bosnian 
aspirations. During the short stay I made in London 
in 1881, I paid a visit to Lady Borthwick, the wife of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Editor of the Morning Post, 
and a great favourite in London society. Sir 
Algernon took part in the previous year in the 
demonstration of Duleigno on an English ship, and he 
wrote a book on it, of which he gave me a copy. He 
related how he paid a visit at Cettinye to Prince 
Nikita,t and how the Prince said he greatly regretted 
that Mr Gladstone had not come into office some 
years sooner, as in that case Bosnia would have met 
with a difforenc fate. The hook was interesting 
enough for me to send it to Vienna, but it does not 
seem to have affected the unlimited confidence which 
was felt there with regard to the Balkan Principalities. 

The Black Mountains were the source of many 
disasters to Austria. In 1853 Omar Pasha advanced 
with an Army of 00,000 men to put an end at any 
price to the mountain State, which had become a very 
unpleasant neighbour. Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been allowed to carry out his inten¬ 
tion. But Field-Marshal Count Leiningen was sent 
on a special mission to Constantinople, and that 

* At that time I composed the following quatrain for n lady who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Servia : 

‘ T/fin]lire fundi* par Guillaume 
list jciine, el il fut conqut'ranl; 
lit* plus viou\ r pariui les royniinies 
Suns coiiijuute, cst cclui <Je Mille-ntis. 


t Of Montenegro. 

YOL. II 


1 
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mission scared Montenegro. Whether from jealousy 
or emulation, Leiningen’s mission was followed by 
Mcnsehikofi’s. This gave birth to the Crimean War; 
the Crimean War to the Italian War; and the 
Italian War to the German War. 

Even before I entered the Imperial service, I 
knew that this was the chain of events, and I do not 
deny that I consequently did not entertain very lively 
sympathies for the Prince of Montenegro. Yet he 
had no cause to complain of me. It was during my 
tenure of office that expensive roads were constructed 
with Austrian money on Montenegrin territory. 
Even then Montenegro was demanding access to the 
sea ‘ for her exports.’ But when these roads were 
completed, there was nothing to export. 

I remember a rather amusing intermezzo in this 
connection. Quite at the beginning of my Ministry, 
it happened one day that 'the Prince of Montenegro’ 
was announced to me. I advanced towards him, 
requesting him to enter, and I saw a martial, com¬ 
manding figure in a magnificent costume covered with 
gold embroidery, and with a sword whose hilt sparkled 
with jewels. I spoke to him in German, French, and 
Italian. lie replied in an unknown tongue. Fortun¬ 
ately, an interpreter was found who understood 
Montenegrin, and I was informed that my visitor was 
not the reigning Prince, but a member of the de¬ 
throned dynasty. I owed the visit to the circumstance 
that his Highness had a dispute with his hotelkeeper 
about the bill. I could not help telling the interpreter 
that the national costume should have been a sufficient 
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guarantee for the hotelkeeper, but I succeeded in 
settling the difficulty on the spot. 

But it is time that I should return to Bazias and 
take sail in the Imperial ship. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend to all admirers of grand scenery an 
excursion on the lower part of the Danube. Gigantic 
rocks, as large as those of the Klainm of Gastein 
or of the Via Mala in Switzerland, descend, not 
like them into a small mountain stream, hut into a 
magnificent, broad river, commanding Alpine views. 

It was still day-light when we reached Orsova, 
and someone remarked that it was in that neighbour- 
hood that Kossuth buried the Hungarian regalia. 
Others said it was elsewhere. I remarked in a 
whisper to my colleague, the Hungarian Minister- 
President: ‘ You must know all about that,’ but he 
did not answer. 

There was then no Kingdom of Roumania, nor 
even a recognised Roumania, and the official designa¬ 
tion of the country was still ‘ Principautes Danu- 
biennes,’ or ‘ Moldo-Valachie.’ There were prolonged 
negotiations as to the recognition of the name 
‘ Roumania,’ and the Roumanians could not complain 
of our attitude in regard to that question, or, indeed, 
any other. When I was Ambassador in London, 
I received instructions to support the wishes of 
Bucharest. On that occasion, my Turkish colleague, 
Musurus Pasha, for whom I have a great esteem, and 
who has all the finesse of a Phanariote, reproached 
me as follows : 4 Cost singulier qu’il une ej toque ou 
des grands empires prennent deux noms au lieu d’un, 
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des pays qui on ont dej;\ deux ne puissent pas se 
contentcr de les gar dor.’ I shook my head, but at 
heart I applauded. 

At that time other Roumanian affairs were on the 
order of the day, as, for instance, the coining of 
medals and the distribution of orders. In Constanti¬ 
nople also T advocated the Roumanian cause. After 
a review which took place on the Asiatic side, near 
TJnkiar Skelessi, there was a dinner at a palace in the 
vicinity, and afterwards I was sitting with A.li Pasha 
opposite a magnificent grove of palm trees on a real 
summer evening early in November. T had been 
talking to him for some time on behalf of the 
Danubian Principalities, when he suddenly remarked : 

‘ Ecoutez done, jc vous parle serieusemeut. Pourquoi 
ne les prenez vous pas ? Nous vous les codons de 
grand creur.’ 

Couut Amlrassy, who was standing by, protested 
very decidedly against such an idea, which 
showed that Ire thought the Grand Vizier was 
in earnest. Hungary might well think that she had 
enough Roumanians in her country; but for the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy this consideration could 
not be decisive. At the time when Ali Pasha 
expressed this idea, it was too late, but there were 
moments when it might easily have been realised. 
It is difficult to conceive how Austria could, during 
the Crimean War, have occupied the Danubian 
Principalities only to evacuate them—the old Italian 
tradition! At first sight it may seem as if the 
acquisition of these Principalities at the cost of a 
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friendly power would have been a monstrous proceed¬ 
ing. But with more careful consideration the question 
assumes a different aspect. Austria would have had 
to take precautions; but a tolerably skilful diplomatist 
would have been certain of success. It would have 
been necessary first to consider what attitude the 
other [powers would have assumed in the matter. 
France and England, whose voices were at that time 
predominant in Eastern affairs, could not have 
opposed a solution which would have been most 
effectual in preventing another war between Turkey 
and Russia, as it would have placed Russia at a 
considerable distance from the Turkish frontier. 
Prussia was not then in a position to give a decisive 
opinion. As to Russia, she would certainly not have 
desired such a change; but Russia was abandoned, 
even before Sebastopol, by all Europe, so that her 
consent would not have been essential. On the other 
hand, the Danubian Principalities were not Russian 
territory, and the useless cession of part of Bessarabia 
was much more offensive to Russia’s national pride 
than the transfer of the Principalities to Austria would 
have been. As to Turkey it should be remembered 
that the Danubian Principalities were not a Turkish 
Province, and the Porte has allowed itself to be 
persuaded that Bosnia is better in other hands. Why, 
therefore should it not have been open to similar 
persuasion at another time ? It might easily be 
show'll that the acquisition of Bosnia was a far less 
natural transaction, for during the war of 1H77 it was 
Austria who was under obligations to Russia, and not 
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Turkey, who had no reaHOti for showing gratitude. 
But the advantage Turkey would have obtained 
by relinquishing the Danubian Principalities would 
have been far more indisputable than that which she 
obtained by the loss of Bosnia. She would have 
obtained full compensation for the only benefit she 
derived from the possession of the Principalities—the 
tribute—and also a friendly neighbour not given to 
agitating among her people. At that time the affairs 
of the East were settled under the pressure of the 
Western Powers. It was most important, therefore, 
that Austi’ia should make her conditions before under¬ 
taking the occupation of the Principalities, which cost 
so many men and so much money, ancl which only 
secured thu success of England and France in the 
Crimean War. If the Western Powers had been 
bound to fulfil Austria’s conditions, there would have 
been no reason for withdrawing the Austrian troops 
from the Principalities. Instead of this, the sole 
reward for all Austria’s exertions was that which 
afterwards proved"so illusory—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, fine promises from the Sultan for his 
Christian subjects, and the liberation of the mouths 
of the Danube from Russian control, but not the 
admission to them of the ships of the Powers—in 
which question the Prince of Hoheuzollcrn, now 
King of Roumania, has unfortunately more to say, 
and says it, than the Emperor of Austria. 

It cannot be denied that our most vital interests 
on the Lower Danube extend beyond Salonica. Even 
in those days there was a suspicion of this, for when I 
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happened to meet Count Buol at Golling, near 
Salzburg, in 1855, he said to me: ‘ We know what 
we must have.’ But those who make no effort, 
obtain nothing. 

Prince Charles was then abroad, and the 
Minister Gogolniceano received us in his master’s 
absence. He was afterwards my colleague in 
Paris, and was not then so decided on the 
Danubian question as he showed himself to be 
afterwards. 

On a splendid morning we landed at Rustcliuk. 
I was much struck by the fact that in that town, so 
distant from the centre of the Mahommedan world, 
the men still wore the old Turkish costume with 
the turban, while it is scarcely ever seen in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We were received not only by Baron Prokesch, 
but also by Ali Pasha and by Omar Pasha, two most 
interesting personages. Omar Pasha was originally 
a serjeant in a frontier regiment, from which he was 
discharged without a pension. Now he was a Field- 
Marshal, and famous through his operations against 
the Russians in 1854. He had not forgotten his 
German in the least, and he was fond of expatiating 
in glowing terms on the beauties of his harem, like a 
true son of Mahonnned. T remember it was he who 
recommended to the Emperor Baron Rodic as the 
most suitable Governor of Dalmatia. In later years 
when, during the war, the measures of the Dalmatian 
Government with regard to the landing in the 
harbour of Klek gave ground for complaints at Con- 
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stantinople, I always succeeded in silencing my 
colleague Musurus in London by reminding him of 
Omar Pasha’s recommendation. 

I was still more interested by Ali Pasha. All 
that I had heard about his great accomplishments and 
his engaging manners was surpassed by the reality. 
Our intercourse during the journey and at Constan¬ 
tinople was most agreeable, and I have reason to 
believe that he was sincere in the compliments he paid 
me. 

Our journey to Varna by rail was very rapid. I 
remember being greatly struck at seeing a plough- 
ing-machino of the newest construction being used 
in a field in the much abused dominions of the 
Sultan. 

Towards evening the Emperor embarked at Varna 
on the Sultan’s yacht Suitauic, which was decorated 
with extraordinary magnificence, and had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Khedive Ismail. 
Ali Pasha said it was ‘ one of the Khedive’s ex¬ 
travagant whims,’ but the Sultan did not disdain to 
accept the present. At Varna three vessels of the 
Austrian fleet, the Greif, the Elizabeth, and the 
Gorgnano waited for us. The Ministers had the 
honour of passing the night on the Sultanie. I had 
often been told of the prevalence on the Black Sea of 
storms and sea-sickness; and I was the more agreeably 
surprised to find a perfectly calm sea, and a beautiful 
full moon. We passed some hours of the night on 
deck, and my memory was haunted by the commenc¬ 
ing and dosing verses of a poem of Lamartine’s on 
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the old Eastern theme of an attempted elopement 
from the seraglio being punished with death : 

‘ La lune sereine, 

Jit juaait dans les dots'. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1869 

CONTINUATION OP TUB IMPIIUIAL JOUUNHY TO TUB BAST.- 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When we woke next morning we found ourselves in 
tine Bosphorus ; and we reached Constantinople at 
noon. The first view of the city has a much 
more imposing aspect from the side of the Sea of 
Marmora, and in that respect w r e were not fortunate. 
But it was a most favourable circumstance that the 
Emperor’s arrival attracted thousands of large and 
small boats, and the sea was covered with flags, sails 
and tents. The weather was superb, and I was able 
to telegraph to Vienna: ‘ Arrivee de 1’Empereur par 
un temps splendide, spectacle imposant.’ 
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The Saltan drove up to meet the Emperor, and 
he came on board our ship. I have mentioned him 
in my recollections of 18G7. His people have been 
very ungrateful to him, for he not only spent large 
sums on luxuries, with which he has been justly 
reproached, but he also created a respectable fleet, 
which was afterwards not sufficiently used. His tragic 
end made a deep impression upon me. He is said to 
have opened his veins with a pair of scissors that were 
placed in his bath-room ; but the popular opinion was 
probably correct: ‘qu’au lieu de s’etre suicide il 
avait etc suicide.’ 

Very little was gained by his death. Murad, 
whom wc had known in Vienna as a man in the best 
of health, mental and physical, though somewhat 
reserved, could not even go through the ceremony of 
coronation, as a painful ulcer prevented him from 
putting on the sword of Osman ; and he subsequently 
became insane, or perhaps was only reported to be so. 
The greatest fault that Turkey could commit, was 
committed during the reign of his successor. This 
was the reduction of half the interest on the Turkish 
Loans, a measure which was not brought about by 
necessity, and which alienated foreign countries, 
especially England.* 

We saw the Sultan every day at dinner, when he 


* In London I wrote the following Quatrains : 

Aziz: 

JiomuMir it sa inriuuiro, son tn'jwiM fut beau, 
Car il out mort on Ununl-fteigneur, 
list si on lui a tloiiue des ciscaux, 

C’est qu'011 voulait qu’il fut uillcurs. 
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had the Emperor on his right hand, and Ali on his 
left, the latter acting as interpreter, as the Sultan 
did not understand a word of French. But his 
Majesty had a great taste for music, and we heard 
more than once a march of his composition, which 
was very original. 

The reception took place in the magnificent Dolma 
Bagche Palace, where the Sultan then resided. It 
was most exquisitely fitted up, and it commanded a 
fine view of the sea. Apartments in it were assigned 
to the Emperor, and .also to Prince Hohenlohe and 
Count Bellegarde. The Ministers were quartered in 
another building, also styled a palace— -Incus d non 
lucnido —where there was neither comfort nor 
elegance. Andrassy conjured up dreams of Gulnares 
and mandolines, but in the night the reality proved 
very disagreeable and far from poetical. I will not be 
ungrateful, however, especially as the arrangements 
were not made by the Turkish Government; and I 
will not forget that 1 was presented with a beautiful 
Arab horse. 


Mi: had : 

On (lit qu’il houHti: mort et inartyre 
I Van clou, ('cl a no pout mYituniicr. 

Si e’est hoii clou i|iii le fait Houffrir, 

(!’ost quo nous le lui avous rivo. 

Jit. e’est cepciulant ce clou, jc vouh le dis, 
(Jtii <le Miinul a fait mi bou apotro, 

Lorpque lea softas muj* le troiie Tout mis, 

I Is ont pense : mi clou clmsao l'autre. 

Hamid : 

lit lui tuissi? qui 1 c rein place? chose fatale. 
Sait-on jamais dans ce pays ! 

Si autre part cola va do male en male, 

Chez cux cela va de mal en pis. 
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In Constantinople, where Baron Haymerle* was 
the First Secretary to the embassy, Baron Prokeseh 
was in his element, and as usual ho neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of contrasting Turkey with the rest of Europe 
—the East with the West—as if they wore light and 
darkness. When I was Minister in Saxony I was 
frequently with him at Gastein, and I once heard him 
say at a table d’hote : 4 These Turks have much sense. 
I know Ali, who has a charming wife. She was 
expecting her confinement, and she said one day to 
her husband: 44 Dear husband, I have brought you a 
young slave.” What European wife would be equally 
obliging?’ This reminds me of a story told at the 
time of the Crimean War. The wife of one of the 
Ambassadors, who was of a jealous disposition, had an 
audience of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, 
who received her surrounded by her slaves. The 
Ambassadress was struck by the beauty of one; of 
them, a Circassian, and could not help exclaiming: 
4 Quelle belle creature ! ’ Whereupon the Sultana 
said : 4 Vouloz-vous quo je vous on fasse eadeau ? ’ 4 Y 
pensez-vous ? ’ rejoined the Ambassadress; 4 et mon 
mari ? ’ 4 Vous nc 1’ aimez done pas ? ’ remarked the 

Sultana. 

I had interviews with Ali Pasha as to certain 

* When Uaron llaymcrlo became Minister, Homo official papers stated that 
Count Andrassy was tho first to discover his capaciLy, which until then had not been 
appreciated. Thu fact is that Jiaron Jlaymorlu was promoted three, times during 
the five years of my administration. Ife was secretary to the Embassy at Uorlin, 
theu first secretary to that at Constantinople, and afterwards Ambassador at 
Athens and the Hague. Ho was grateful to me, and did me full justice, f must 
add that I hud no cause, to complain of him when lie was Minister, nor was I 
inconvenienced by the absence of timely instructions, as was frequently the case, with 
other MinUterH. 
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differences which had then arisen between the Porte 
and the Khedive, and which were arranged mainly 
through our intervention in Constantinople and in 
Cairo ; and also with regard to the attitude of Turkey 
towards the Dalmatian rebellion. I succeeded in 
persuading Ali to send troops to the frontier with 
orders not to allow anyone to pass, and the rebellion 
was consequently soon put down. Jt must be 
admitted that we did not return this service 
during the Bosnian insurrection, for our frontier was 
perfectly open. But the step taken by Turkey was 
advantageous from an economical point of view, as 
the maintenance of Turkish soldiers is less expensive 
than that of Turkish fugitives, as the Delegations 
found out to their cost. 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
whom I saw at Constantinople was a man who has 
since been much spoken of, General Ignatieff. I had 
made his acquaintance previously at Vienna, and I 
afterwards met him in London. As there was no 
occasion to open a negotiation with him, I was able 
to enjoy his attractive conversation without reserve. 
He was fond of opening his narratives with these 
words: ‘Vous savez quo mon grand defaut est de 
toujours dire la vdrit<5.’ 

As elsewhere, we found our time at Constantinople 
far too short. Five days are not enough even for the 
most hurried visit. I have a particularly vivid re¬ 
collection of the day when a review was held on the 
Asiatic side, near Unkiar Skelcssi, whither we were 
conveyed by steamer. The demeanour and appear- 
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ance of the troops were admirable, and so far the 
Emperor could find no fault; but for one strange sur¬ 
prise he was not prepared. After we had ridden 
down the front in the suite of the two sovereigns, 
everyone alighted. The Sultan conducted the Em¬ 
peror to an elevated platform, and then the review 
began. This must have been the only time in his 
life that the Emperor witnessed a review in an arm¬ 
chair. 

On leaving the platform, I looked in vain for my 
horse, and I had at last to content myself with 
another, which had a saddle with Turkish stirrups. 
These are very uncomfortable on account of their 
great width, and possibly through my unfamiliarity 
with them, 1 fidgeted the horse, and he galloped off 
with me, tearing through the large and elegantly 
dressed crowd. Such an incident would in Western 
Europe give rise to a good deal of complaint and some 
swearing. But the Turks politely stepped aside, leaving 
a free space along which 1 was carried, more rapidly 
than .1 desired, to the Palace, where dinner was served. 

As we were returning in the steamer, the passage 
lasting more than an hour, there was incessant firing 
from the hills and a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At the same time we were informed that the Govern¬ 
ment officials had not received their pay for eighteen 
months. ‘ Is it possible,’ someone asked, ‘ that such a 
state of things can exist in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century?’ ‘ As it does exist,’ I replied, 

‘ there is no reason why it should not continue.’ 

What is so lamentable in that country, so highly 
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favoured by nature, is that so much that is good and 
great is due to the very agencies that make such 
things possible. In Turkey boundless authority and 
implicit obedience are still in full vigour; and the 
much-enduring Turk is ready to perform admirable 
services in obedience to his master’s commands. It is 
well-known that honesty is far more frequently found 
among the Mahommedan than among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, and we constantly had proofs 
of the fact. The sovereign himself is a well-meaning 
prince; what is evil in the country is mainly to be 
traced to the intermediate class between master and 
servant. 



CHAPTER XX 

1869 

CONTINUATION OK TUB IMPKItlAI. JOURNEY TO TUB EAST.-ATHENS, 

JAFFA, J EltUSALKM, TI1E SI IE/. CANAL. 

After leaving Constantinople we had an odious 
companion, sea-sickness. T suffered so much on my 
way to Athens, that when we landed at the Pirseus 
King George of Greece was quite alarmed at my 
appearance, lint the worst was yet to come. 

Our very short stay at Athens was chiefly useful 
to me in so far as it enabled me to dispatch some 
urgent business, and I had barely time to visit the 
Acropolis. Prom the Acropolis one perceives a vast 
landscape, said to include even the field of Marathon, 
and strongly reminding one of Rottmann’s celebrated 
pictures. Thence one can fly on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation to ancient Hellas: but it is less easy to do so 
from modern Athens, which is much more like a 
voi.. 11 K 
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Franconian town, like Anspaeh for instance, than a 
Greek settlement. 

I am glad to say that there was no occasion for 
negotiations. Even then, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, Greece was beginning to long for Epirus and 
Thessaly. Of course I remained completely passive. 
But as I remembered later on, what most amused me 
was that the chief argument for an extension of 
frontier was the allegation that it was impossible to 
put down brigandage ; while enquiry has proved that 
the hordes of robbers that infested Greece did not 
come from the other side of the frontier, but started 
from Grecian territory to plunder the Turks! This 
argument might also be applied to Italy, as it is not 
from Austrian territory that the Irredentists make 
the Italian frontier insecure. 

My interviews with King George of Greece made 
an agreeable impression upon me. I had seen his 
Majesty previously at Vienna, I saw him again in 
London and Paris, and I always found occasion to 
admire his strong and acute judgment. 

Immediately after a state dinner at Court, the 
journey was resumed to Jaffa. It lasted four days 
and four nights, of which I passed three days and as 
many nights in the most lamentable condition. 
Andrassy afterwards told me that he thought I was 
dying when he eamc to see me on the third day. 

On the fourth night we arrived at Jaffa, but we 
had not done with the sea. In olden times Jaffa had 
a harbour; now the harbour has disappeared, and 
people have to land in small boats that find their way 
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between projecting boulders and rocks. We were 
consequently obliged to remain on board all night, and 
our ship rolled so much that while we were at supper 
all the china and glass was smashed. It was a 
splendid morning when we landed, and we were so 
attracted by the grandeur of the scene that we did 
not notice our dangerous position among the rocks. 
From Jaffa to Jerusalem I rode the greater part of 
the way on horseback in a temperature of 30 deg. 
llcaumur, and nearly choked by the dust raised by a 
caravan of GOO horses and camels in a district where 
it had not rained for six months. We were escorted 
by a squadron of natives on horseback. 1 remarked 
two very picturesquely dressed men splendidly 
mounted, and in reply to my questions about them I 
was told they were the leaders of two bands of 
robbers with whom a truce had been concluded. This 
truce must have cost a great deal of money; our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land certainly did not 
diminish the Turkish National Debt. Among the 
beasts of burthen, J was most interested in the camels. 
The horizontal position of the head, which is peculiar 
to the camel, gives him "a strange look, between that 
of a man and a monkey. It is curious to watch the 
animal when he is being laden. If his burthen is 
beyond a certain weight he begins to growl and refuse 
to move. The natives use the stratagem of greatly 
exceeding the proper weight so as to make the relief 
appear the greater when they take some of it 
off, and thereby induce the animal to get up more 
willingly. ‘ Exactly,’ I ventured to observe to his 
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Majesty, ‘ as we do with the Delegations and the war- 
budget ! ’ 

On the evening of the first day we arrived at a 
place called Abugosh, where we passed the night in 
an improvised tent. The next day the journey was 
continued, but we stopped to put on our uniforms in 
a valley where David is said to have slain Goliah. 
The procession now assumed a more imposing 
character. On the spot from which Jerusalem was 
first visible, the Emperor dismounted in order to kiss 
the ground, according to an ancient custom. We 
then made a solemn entry into Jerusalem, I riding at 
the Emperor’s right hand. On reaching the gates 
we all dismounted, and the Emperor proceeded on 
foot with his suite to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The profound impression made upon me by that 
momentous day must have been strongly reflected 
in the telegram I sent to Vienna, as it was well 
received by many people who had hitherto looked 
upon the heretic with horror. But I must indeed 
have been thoughtless and indifferent had I not felt 
deeply moved at the place whence Christianity and 
the events it produced took their origin. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace Biblical 
events on the spot. It could not be otherwise than 
that the certainty of tradition should have been lost 
after the frequent sieges and destruction of the town. 
But the locality of Gethsemane and of the Mount of 
Olives is undisputed, and I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at not being quartered with the Emperor’s 
military suite in the very comfortable house of the 
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Austrian Pilgrims, but in a far less comfortable inn 
standing on an eminence exactly opposite the Mount 
of Olives. 

We found in Jerusalem an excellent guide in the 
Imperial Consul, Count Caboga, who had studied the 
Jerusalem of the past and of the present with great 
zeal. I have a most agreeable recollection of him, 
and it was my intention to give him a post in my 
immediate entourage, as 1 saw that he possessed 
remarkable talents. Had I remained much longer in 
office, Count Caboga would have had brilliant 
opportunities of justifying my high opinion of him. 
He accompanied me on my excursion to Bethlehem, to 
which plant! 1 went by a perfectly new road on which 
no carriage had yet passed, and it turned out that 
I was the first person to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem since King Solomon. The 
inhabitants of Bethlehem are of a different and far 
handsomer type than those of Jerusalem, so that 
there was naturally but little traflie between the two 
towns. 

I will not leave the Holy City without recording 
a circumstance by which 1 was deeply impressed. 
The Greek-Armenian Church contains treasures in 
money and jewels to the value of 30,000,000 francs; 
and this vast property has never been touched by the 
Mussulman Government, though one cannot say that 
it did not want money. Would a Christian Govern¬ 
ment have acted with equal probity ? I doubt it. 

On leaving Jerusalem I rode on a real horse of the 
desert, which I bought for the moderate sum of twenty 
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Napoleons, and which I had in my stables long after 
1870. Ho was rather old, and as my coronation horse 
was almost past service, I provided for his old age by 
giving him to one of the Imperial stables. 

While on our arrival at Jaffa we had been favoured 
by the most beautiful weather, on our return the 
sea was rough and the weather stormy. I arrived 
with the Ministers Andrassy and Plener long before 
the Emperor, and we were repeatedly warned of the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of embarking. An 
old French pilot was particularly emphatic on the 
subject, saying; ‘ II y’aurait de la folic il laisser 
l’Empereur s’embarquer par ee temps.’ When the 
Emperor arrived, escorted by Tegetthoff, his Majesty 
asked the latter whether there was any danger. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Tegetthoff. ‘Then let us 
embark,’ said the Emperor. 1 and others who were 
present afterwards remarked that TegetthofFs death 
was perhaps a fortunate event for his happiness and 
his fame, as with his reckless audacity he could not 
always have achieved victories such as that at Lissa. 

The Emperor, in order to proceed to his ship, the 
‘ Grcif,’ entered the boat with Tegetthoff, Prince 
Holienlohe, and Count llellegarde, and we watched 
them with much anxiety. We suddenly saw the 
boat rise on a wave and then disappear. I can still 
hear the words of the old pilot ringing in my ears: 

‘ II est perdu ! ’ 

Fortunately our alarm only lasted for a moment. 
We saw the boat rise again, and the firing of the guns 
told us of the Emperor’s safe arrival. The boat 
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returned, but the sailors declared that not for any 
money would they start again. Thus we could do 
nothing but wait and pass the night in a monastery. 
Early in the morning it was announced that the sea 
was calm, and we hastened to the boat. The sea was 
still very rough, and I cannot say that we wore in a 
cheerful mood. 

Next day we overtook the Emperor at Port Said, 
where we also found the Empress Eugenie, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands. At the ceremony of inauguration, on which 
occasion wo had an eloquent speech from the Abbe 
Bauer, the Emperor escorted the Empress Eugenie. 

The most brilliant part of the passage through 
the canal was the day’s stay at Ismailia. It was in¬ 
teresting to see this town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants which had sprung up in a few years, and 
still more so the basin, which contained forty vessels, 
many of them men-of-war, and which ten years before 
was only an insignificant lake. During the day our 
only entertainment was the ‘ Fantasia,’ a sort of 
Oriental tournament, but at night there was a brilliant 
ball, of which l remember some of the incidents. We 
were staying on board our ship, and were to be 
fetched in carriages. The latter, however, either did 
not appear at all or were very late, and so we were 
compelled to go to the ball on foot. This was difficult, 
as Ismailia had at that time no pavement, so that we 
had to wade through deep sand. I perceived a little 
black doukey r , and without a moment’s hesitation I 
jumped on its back. In this way I passed through 
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the brilliantly-lighted streets dressed for the ball, and 
wearing all ray decorations ; and the Empress Eugdnie 
was much amused when I told her that 1 had come to 
the ball on a donkey. The fete was very brilliant, 
and numerously attended, not only by guests of high 
rank, but by many of more doubtful position ; but 
this was unavoidable. At supper we found a menu 
with no less than twenty-four courses, which gave us 
the prospect of a rather uuwclcome prolongation of 
the ball. We were, however, soon pacified, as after 
the fourth course the supper was at an end. This 
reminded me of home; the proceeding was only too 
similar to the introduction in Parliament of numerous 
bills which are never passed. 

As we approached the last portion of the Suez 
Canal, we had a magnificent view of the desert near 
Mount Sinai. 1 have mentioned above our misfortune 
on the Canal. How it happened that we were obliged 
to see more than thirty ships pass by us, 1 do not 
know'; however, it is a fact that although wo were 
among the first to enter the canal, wo were the last 
to reach Suez. At Suez we went through some 
exciting scenes. Here too we had to disembark in 
boats, and our Vice-Consul at Suez fell into the 
water. Fortunately he w r as a good swimmer, so that 
neither he nor ourselves felt any worse effects from 
the accident than fright. I must record in Count 
Andrassy’s praise that hearing of the accident, he 
took off his coat to swim to the rescue of the Vice- 
Consul. ‘ He is a good fellow,’ I said to those who 
tried to prejudice mo against him. 
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It was at Ismailia that I first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lesseps, whom I saw ten years later very often 
in Paris. Though sixty years of ago, lie had just 
married a young lady of sixteen, and the marriage 
turned out a very happy one. He told me that 
twenty thousand Dalmatians had been employed on 
the Canal, anti that they were the best of all the 
workmen there. This testimony was of value, con¬ 
sidering the frequently unfavourable judgment that 
is passed on the inhabitants of our Southern 
Provinces. I have often admired Lesseps’ amazing 
energy; but he was quite wrong in 1882, and he is 
responsible for much of the mistaken policy of France 
in Egypt. On returning to Paris early in that year, 
he spoke enthusiastically of Arabi, whom he had 
known in former days, and who would, he believed, 
prove himself a true regenerator,—‘l’etoile qui se 
love sur la mer Rouge,’ as Arabi modestly said of 
himself. Not knowing Arabi, I could not contradict 
Lesseps’ opinion of him; but I was able to deny that it 
was a ' mouvement national ’ that was being set on 
foot; as 1 knew Egypt well enough to see that it 
possesses neither a nation nor a national movement, 
which must always be an intellectual one to bo of 
auy use. As 1 could see from my interviews with 
Freycinet, Lesseps was very successful in inculcating 
his idea of a ‘ mouvement national dont il ne fa.llu.it 
pas se rnelcr et en presence duquol la moilleure 
politique ctait eelle de 1’abstention.’ Events have 
proved that he was wrong, and that the movement 
was merely a military revolt which Arabi turned 
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to his own advantage. Garabetta would have under¬ 
stood the true state of affairs, and had he lived, he 
would have sent 30,000 men to Egypt in the month 
of February before the great heat had set in, and 
before Arabi had risen to importance. These troops 
would easily have done what England subsequently 
did ; or, which is more probable, England would have 
joined them. That Franco bears Lesscps no grudge 
for his error does not refute what I have said; it only 
proves the universal esteem in which that remarkable 
man is held, and which he so fully deserves.* 

* One clay T called upon M. tie Lesyops in l*arw, ami the concierge told me lie did 
not know whether lie was at home, and wnt hia wife to inquire. While 1 whh await¬ 
ing her return, the concierge said : ‘All, nion.sicur ! quel hoininc quo AI. de LesHcps ! 
Nous uuroiiM bicu du rnul ii le reinplacer.* 
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CONCLUSION or Til K [MI’ElilVI. JOUHNfSV TO TI1K BAST.—CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, FLOUKNCH, TRIESTE 

After all the dangers of our maritime expedition, 
it was a great joy to be rapidly carried along in a 
train, and this feeling was further enhanced by ex¬ 
cellent buffets at the various stations. Our comfort 
in Egypt was carefully attended to, and measures had 
generally been talc on that the multitude of strangers 
who came to witness the opening of the Canal should 
have no cause for complaint. But it would have been 
unwise to think of the National Debt. 

I was quartered in most elegant apartments in the 
magnificent Gesire Palace, and the Viceroy came 
himself to see that I was in want of nothing. Ismail 
Pasha, who had done me the honour of being my 
guest at Vienna, is far more of a Parisian than an 
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African, and his manners are most agreeable. I 
seized the opportunity of urging the just claims of an 
eminent Austrian physician, Dr Lauter. Other ap¬ 
plications for my intervention I found myself unable 
to satisfy. At that time many complaints were made 
that various Austrian subjects had not received their 
due, and the Consul-General, Baron Schreiner, con¬ 
sequently found himself exposed to many misrepre¬ 
sentations. A fter my return, I entrusted the affair 
to a committee with legal advisers, and the result was 
so unfavourable to those who complained, that I took 
care that the Egyptian Government should not hear 
anything more of it. Prokesch went too far in his 
Eastern mania, taking it for granted in every case 
that the Turks were honest; but it often happens in 
the East that the bad quality of the wares puts the 
importer in the wrong ; and in this respect our Consuls 
have often been very unjustly reproached for not 
having been successful in their efforts on behalf of 
Austrian subjects. 

The scenery of Cairo made a far deeper impression 
upon me than that of Constantinople, and this may be 
explained by the fact that it is unique. Constantinople 
can be compared to Naples or to Lisbon ; but the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is without a parallel in 
the world. On the one side one sees the old town of 
the Caliphs, with its monumental tombs, on the other 
the broad waters of the Nile and the desert with its 
six pyramids rising on the horizon. I was greatly 
struck on visiting the citadel with the service in the 
Mosque. Hymns are sung incessantly at the tomb of 
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Mehemet Ali, and those hymns are exquisitely 
beautiful. I must say that the Mahommedan religion 
had a most imposing effect upon me, so far at least as 
its external forms arc concerned. The fountain 
playing before the Mosques gives a poetic impression, 
and still more so the prayer of the worshippers 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca: but what 
most pleased me was the absence of all pictures, 
figures, and ornaments. I once heard a Mussulman 
say: ‘ II y plus de paganisme dans votre culte quo 
dans le notre,’ and F do not think that lie was quite 
in the wrong. 

The climax of our unfortunately far too short stay 
in Egypt was our ride to the Pyramids. Earl}' in the 
morning we went by steamer to Memphis, or rather 
to the spot where the ancient Memphis stood. 
Breakfast was to have been taken there; but, owing 
to some mistake, our refreshments followed instead of 
preceding us, and were not to bo found on our arrival at 
Memphis. The Emperor, who does not like to waste 
time, and cares little for eating and drinking, deter- 
mined not to wait, and we were nearly starved, as 
during the whole of our ride through the desert till 
night we had nothing to eat but some eggs boiled in 
the hot sand. But I did not find the ride fatiguing, 
as I joined those who preferred donkeys to horses, 
and the former animal moves by assiduous and yet 
gentle steps which make one feel as if one were in an 
arm-chair rolling on wheels. A hyena was captured 
during this journey. Professor Brugsch Pasha ac¬ 
companied the Emperor during the whole ride. 
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I greatly regret that 1 did not take part in the 
ascent of the pyramid of Gliizeh. I was dissuaded 
from doing so, and the ascent cannot be very agreeable, 
as the traveller is thrown like a trunk from one group 
of Arabs to another, and they worry him with 
insatiate demands for baksheesh. I accordingly did 
not feel much inclined to make a closer acquaintance 
with the forty centuries. In a former chapter I 
expressed regret at the unpoetical railways which 
have deprived us of the real Rigi and the real 
Vesuvius. I had the same feeling at the end of this 
excursion to the Pyramids. There is indeed as yet no 
railway to them, but there is a most comfortable road, 
by which we returned to Cairo, and a very modern 
and very prosaic hotel where we enjoyed among other 
comforts some of .Droher’s excellent beer. At six 
o’clock we were in the train, and .1 slept all the 
better on the following night on board the steamer 
‘ Pluto.’ I had to leave before the Emperor, who did 
not start with his suite until tile next day. The 
reason was this : On the occasion of this journey, the 
Emperor was to have his first meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Erindisi. The King, however, 
became dangerously ill, and he had to send his 
excuses to the Emperor by a telegram addressed 
to Alexandria. The telegram I sent in reply 
would, if I could publish it, show the falsity of 
the assertion so often made in the newspapers, 
and unfortunately also in the Delegations, that, 
Austria’s friendly relations with Italy did not begin 
until after my resignation. The Emperor’s reply 
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shows that it was not he, but the King, who gave up 
the meeting, although he was convalesceut when I 
saw him in Florence shortly afterwards. It will he 
easily understood that the Emperor could not at that 
time take the initiative of a visit to Florence. But 
his Majesty instructed me to proceed home via 
Florence, and again to express his regret to the King 
that the interview had not taken place. I have 
already mentioned in a former passage how strenu¬ 
ously and successfully I endeavoured to make our 
relations with Italy assume a friendly aspect. After 
my resignation the Emperor gave a great, and to 
my mind an excessive, proof of self-abnegation by 
returning at Venice the King’s visit to Vienna. 
Suppose llenri V had become King of France in 
1873, as he might if lie had chosen, and had paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg! 
The Emperor was indeed not the defeated party at 
Venice, hut that did not lessen the significance of his 
appearance on territory of which he had been deprived. 
The injury done to certain estimable feelings is not 
compensated by the momentary satisfaction of other 
feelings. 

On the evening of our arrival at Alexandria, the 
Austrian colony gave a very brilliant ball, at which 
1 was present. Nubar Pasha, who has deserved well 
of Eg} r pt, but who is now condemned, as Lesscps 
informed me, by the National Party, accompanied me 
to my steamer. I saw him again in London and in 
Paris. 

The passage_to Brindisi, during which I was accom- 
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panied by Sektionsclief von Hofinanu, Sektionsrath 
von Tcsclienberg, and Hofkonzipist von Vraniczani, 
was a very calm one, and I was fortunately spared 
another period of sea-sickness. This journey made up 
for all the hardships I had undergone. After 
wandering about among flowers and in summer 
clothing at Alexandria, I found the Appenines 
covered with snow, and abominable weather at 
Florence. Here 1 had an audience of the King of 
Italy. Owing to the marriage of Princess filise with 
the Duke of Genoa in 1850, when I was Saxon 
Minister, and her subsequent morganatic marriage, I 
had entered into indirect communication with the 
Court of Turin. 

The King sent me an aide-de-camp immediately on 
my arrival. The audience was fixed for the afternoon, 
and I was requested to come in my overcoat. I 
took the liberty, however, of appearing in a court 
suit and a white tie. Although I had been asked to 
appear in an overcoat, the guards and officials were in 
uniform. 

The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat under 
his arm. Ills erect military attitude gave him an 
imposing appearance, and his manner was very 
dignified, though his language was occasionally coarse.* 
The following words which he said to me give another 
proof that the good understanding with Ttaly was 
not delayed until after my resignation : ‘ Apres ce que 

* Thus he said, Rpeaking of his illness : ‘J*ai pense que. je crevcrais, ot cela me 
faisait pluisir.’ Ho could not, however, have been in earnest; as 1 heard that even 
in the worst moments of his illness lie was able to continue the correspondcnco lie 
was then currying on with l*opc l*ius IX. 
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X Empereur a fait, il pout disposer do ma personne, 
, de ma vie. Jc lui donne cinq cent mille hommes le 
jour oh il les voudra.’ There was, I think, less cause 
to doubt the sincerity of his words, than the existence 
of those five hundred thousand men. He also said, 
with a dash of that Italian bombast which was 
characteristic of him : ‘ La nation ecoutc quand je 
parle,’ which reminded me of Andrew Doria’s saying 
that the sea listened when he spoke. In both cases 
the exaggeration had some foundation in truth. 

I had on this occasion another audience which 
might have produced decisive results. The Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, who usually resided at Turin, was 
then at Florence, and of course I paid her a visit. 
She is a princess of great accomplishments and quick 
intelligence. The candidature of her son, Prince 
Tomaso, who was then a minor, for the Spanish 
throne, was the subject of our conversation. Nobody 
dreamed in those (Lays of a Bourbon Restoration in 
Spain. But the Duchess of Genoa was strongly 
against her son’s candidature. She feared he might 

.O O 

share the fate of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; 
I was of opinion, however, that there was not the 
remotest analogy between the two eases. In Spain 
the candidate for the throne would not receive the 
damaging support of a foreign patron, as was the 
case in Mexico; and I ventured to add, knowing 
the Duchess’s personal views, that scruples of 
legitimacy would not be of decisive weight with an 
Italian Prince and the King of Italy. I took the 
liberty of pointing out in particular that the election 

VOT,. II L 
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of a foreign Prince to a vacant throne would have; 
the best chance of success if the Prince were a 
minor, as in that event all responsibility, and therefore 
all discontent, would be kept aloof from him, and 
would fall on the Regency, so that he would have 
plenty of time to gain the sympathies of his subjects. 
As an instance of this I mentioned King Otto of 
Greece, who had indeed to abdicate, but not until 
after he bad reigned for over thirty years. Had my 
advice been followed, the following year would not 
have seen a Hohenzollern candidature nor a Franco- 
German War. 

In Trieste, where I reported to the Emperor the 
result of my Florentine mission, I learned some news 
which greatly shocked me, but which soon proved not to 
be so bad as I at first feared. My son, during the year 
in which he served as a volunteer in the Army, was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which kept him for weeks 
lying between life and death. His life was saved only 
by the admirable skill of Dr Standhardtnor and the 
devoted nursing of his mother. The news of his 
illness had been kept secret from me, which was a 
great mercy, as if I had heard it in Palestine or 
Egypt, I could not have returned, and would have 
suffered extreme anxiety. I fortunately received at 
Trieste a letter from the doctor which set my mind 
quite at case. 

1 n Trieste I saw Count Taaffe; his reports and 
those of the Governor General Moring as to the state 
of things in Vienna were anything but favourable. 
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TIIK nm;lNXIN(i OK i'ltOULtLK.S.—TJ1K CIS-I.KITIIAN MIXIHTKKIAL CltlKIS. 

Soon after tho Emperor’s return from his Eastern 
journey, a crisis in the eis-Leithan Ministry, which 
had Ion" been latent, burst forth with "real 
violence. 

Many erroneous notions have been circulated with 
regard to this crisis, its origin, and its development. 
As I said in a former passage, Taalfe and Potoehi, 
as well as myself, were thoroughly honest and sincere 
in desiring the efficiency and permanence of the 
‘ Biirgerministorium,’ and we never dreamed of 
carrying on secret intrigues to bring about its 
collapse. 

The chief cause of dissension was not to be found in 
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the hostility of the two aristocratic Ministers towards 
their Bourgeois colleagues, but in the want of unity ? 
of the latter among themselves, as illustrated by the 
celebrated saying of Berger when someone complained > 
that the Ministers did not sufficiently support each ’ 
other: ‘ Wie sollen wir denu fiir einander einstehen, 

wenn wir einander niclit ausstelien kbnnen ? ’ (How 
can we support each other, if we cannot bear each 
other?) There may not have been any discord 
between Herbst, Hasncr, Brest! and Picner; and Giskra 
stood by them, though not quite the man to suit 
them. Berger, however, soon assumed an indepen¬ 
dent tone which produced a coolness in their personal 
relations. I shall never forget a most painful scene 
that took place in my room. Giskra was talking to 
me, when Berger entered, and on Giskra advancing to 
shake hands with him, Berger put his hand in his pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was not to be wondered 
at that the Ministers willingly listened to mischief- 
makers, who are more numerous in Vienna than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Berger had the fault of not 
being able to control his caustic temper. When there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet, be used to make 
critical remarks, not very flattering to his colleagues, 
on strips of paper, which he passed to Count Taaffe, 
who read them with a smile, and then tore them 
up and threw them under the table. I happen to ' 
know that one of the Ministers often remained in 
the room after the others had left, and carefully 
collected all the strips on which these remarks were 
written. ' . 
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The name of Berger is associated in my mind 
with a series of mishaps. 

Soon after the formation of the Auersperg 
Ministry, it was arranged that Berger should con¬ 
fer with me every morning. The object of these 
conferences was to discuss the more important state¬ 
ments of the newspapers of the day, and to consult 
as to the articles to be published in the ‘inspired’ 
joul-nals. It was a great pleasure to me on these 
occasions to perceive the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind, while on the other hand, my experiences of all 
phases of public life, extending over many years, could 
not fail to be welcome to him. 

I need hardly contradict the statement that I 
took the opportunity afforded me by these conferences 
of alienating Burger from his colleagues. He agreed 
with my view of the Bohemian question, and with 
my conviction of the necessity of timely and moderate 
concessions ; but this conviction was spontaneous in 
him, and not the result of any persuasion 011 my part. 
Even on other subjects we always agreed. Unfortun¬ 
ately he became stone deaf, so that it was only possible 
to communicate with him by writing. This happened 
soon after his resignation in 1870 . 

Had Berger’s health not broken down, he would 
have become the man of the situation, not at the time 
of the crisis itself, but on the resignation of the 
Hasner Ministry. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry was effected 
with much difficulty. Hasner became Minister- 
President, and gave up the Ministry of Public 
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Instruction to Herr von Stremayr ; Dr Banhans 
replaced Potocki as Minister of Agriculture; and 
General Baron Wagner took the place of Taaffe as 
Minister of National Defence. 

My relations towards the modified Ministry, which 
only lasted a few months, were not unfriendly on the 
whole. As a proof that I undertook nothing against 
the Ministry, hut was always ready to help it, I may 
state that on being asked for my opinion, I urged the 
Emperor to sanction the new electoral law. The 
existing law, according to which direct election* had 
to take place whenever any Diet refused to send 
members to the Reichsrath, was completed by the 
enactment that direct elections should also take 
place when Members of the Diet who had already 
entered the Reichsrath gave up their scats in it. T 
have never been able to understand why the Hasner 
Ministry did not make use of this expedient at the 
right time. The members for Galicia, Bukovina, 
and the Slovene districts, left the Reichsrath with¬ 
out my knowledge or participation. Grocliolski, the 
leader of the Poles, came to me and said : ‘ I hear that 
your Excellency regrets our exit.’ ‘ I do,’ T replied ; 
‘not only for myself, but still more for you. The 
Ministry need only apply the newly-sanctioned 
electoral law.’ Instead of doing this, the Ministry 
hit upon the inexplicable idea, which I opposed, of 
only dissolving the Galician Diet. Hasner went with 
this proposal to Buda, whither I too was summoned. 

* i.c., elections of members of the Reichsrath by the constituencies, instead of 
in the usual manner by the Diots. 
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. A very important opinion, that of Count Andrassy, 
was expressed at Buda against the dissolution of the 
Galician Diet. The Emperor rejected the proposal, 
and Hasner sent in his resignation and that of all the 
other Ministers. 
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THE POTOOKI MINISTRY.-TIIE FIRST IIAKJIINCI4RS OF A STORM IN 

THE WEST. 

I spoke in the last chapter of my misadventure with 
Berger; I come now to another unfortunate experi¬ 
ence with Potocki. In the former case the man of 
the situation suddenly became incapable of work; in 
the latter, the individual who I thought was the man 
of the situation, proved not to be so. 

When I came to Vienna, Count Alfred Potocki 
was not a new acquaintance. Twenty years previously 
we were both in London, I as Resident Minister of 
Saxony, he as Attaclid to his brother-in-law, Count 
Maurice Dietriehstein. I was struck by his distin¬ 
guished manners and by his liberal views, which were' 
broader than those generally held by men of his rank, , 
and I cannot better describe the impression which he 
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made upon me than by saying that he was an Austrian 
,' Whig. Such a man, possessing a Jargo fortune and 
vast estates, seemed to me just the person I wanted. 
He was connected with aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
circles, and yet he was neither reactionary nor bigoted. 
My interviews with him led me to believe that he 
possessed firmness and perseverance, but I was 
cruelly deceived in this belief. 

I do not mean to reproach Count Potocki, as he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and only decided on 
assuming the Presidency of the Ministry because his 
patriotism was appealed to; but I cannot conceal facts 
which had serious consequences. 

My first disenchantment arose during the forma¬ 
tion of the Cabinet. Those who were applied to were 
not at first disinclined to enter the Ministry, and even 
Dr Kcchbaucr, when I fell ill some months later at 
Grata, told me that he regretted his refusal. But they 
were discouraged by Potocki. This phenomenon of a 
Minister who, in forming a Cabinet, prevents the 
nominees from taking office, can only be explained by 
an estimable, but reprehensible, because mistaken, 
conscientiousness. I was a witness of the abortive 
negotiation with the most important of the nominees, 
the Governor of Northern Austria, Count Hohenwart, 
who was then very different from what he became in 
1871. He was known as one of the best of the higher 
officials of the Administration, and Giskra himself 
gave him the character of an excellent man of business, 
thoroughly to be relied upon. The Ministry would 
have gained much by his support, as he afterwards 
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proved a skilful debater in Parliament. He declared 
his readiness to take office, but to my surprise Count- 
Potocki prevented his appointment. During their 
conversation they discussed the question of direct 
elections from a purely academical point of view, and 
'Count Hohenwart opposed the system of direct 
election on the ground that it was an infringement of 
the rights of the Diet—an opinion which Herbst 
himself had once defended. Although the introduc¬ 
tion of direct elections was not looked upon by Count 
Potocki or by myself as a noli me tanr/ere, and there 
was no present idea of bringing in such a measure. 
Count Potocki thought it necessary to point out to 
Count Hohenwart that he had expressed an opinion 
on this question with which he did not agree, and 
there the negotiation ended. 

What especially dissatisfied me in Count Potocki 
was that he made an unnecessary display of his want 
of confidence in himself. Almost every Council of 
Ministers held in the presence of the Emperor, was 
opened by Count Potocki with the words : ‘ It must 
be owned that the state of affairs is very serious.’ 

‘ How can the Emperor have confidence in us,’ I 
asked him, 1 if he hears of nothing but of a serious 
state of affairs ? ’ 

Hail Count Potocki assumed a more decided 
attitude, he would certainly have been requested to 
remain in office, and he might easily have constructed 
an efficient Ministry had he retained the direction of 
affairs after the resignation of Taaffe, Widmann and 
Petrino. He would have found more than one 
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member of the Constitutional Party ready to serve 
under him. 

The Emperor had to give him up because he gave 
, himself up. During that year, his Majesty clearly 
proved that he intended to support me as his Premier. 
The honorary post of Chancellor of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which had first been held by Prince Kaunitz 
and afterwards by Prince Metternieh until his death, 
had been vacant for several years since the dcatli of 
Field-Marshal Count Wratislaw. At the moment 
when I saw myself attacked on every side, the 
Emperor appointed me to this post—a magnanimous 
decision, calculated to sustain my courage in those 
days of countless trials and difficulties. 

Soon after events occurred which tested my 
courage more than ever. The unexpected conflict 
between France and Germany broke out. I say, 

‘ unexpected,’ because I would rather be reproached, 
although unjustly, for not Laving foreseen the Franco- 
German War, than give grounds for the insinuation 
that has been made that I brought about the fall of 
the Hasner Ministry in view of the war. 

Before going into details of the history of that 
epoch so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, 1 
must lay before the reader an extract from a despatch 
which I wrote on the subject on the 28th of April, 
1874. This despatch was placed at my disposal in 
1880 by Baron Haymerle. I then found under the 
closing sentence the following words in the Emperor’s 
handwriting : ‘ 1st wahr ’ (True). 
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To Count Andbassy, Vienna. 

Lon won, April 28, 1874.' .. 

* ii * * * * * 

In the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
there must be a despatch to Prince Metternich, dating 
from the period of the Luxemburg difficulty in the 
spring of 1867, in which an answer is given to a 
despatch communicated to the Due de Gramont. 
The latter proposed to us an alliance with the offer of 
territorial annexations in South Germany or Silesia. 
I replied by pointing out that the Emperor, having 
ten millions of German subjects, could not make an 
alliance for the purpose of diminishing German 
territory. I cannot recollect whether I repeated in 
this despatch the idea which I have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed to the Due de Gramont, and to which he 
alludes in his answer of January 1873, but I remember 
the idea itself very distinctly. It could not be our 
task ,to attack Germany, any more than it was our 
duty to protect her. The field of action to which our 
interests pointed, and where all the races in the empire 
could fight without aversion, was the East. An 
understanding with Russia had been attempted in 
1867 by a revision of the Treaty of Paris ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the French Cabinet not having appreciated 
it, it fell through, and the Panslavist movement which 
was then going on made Russia daily more unfriendly 
to Austria. The situation had become such that we 
looked upon Russia in the East as our adversary, and 
we were consequently obliged to strive to go hand in 
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band with France if she opposed Prussia in that 
..quarter. Owing to the passive attitude of England, 
this might in certain circumstances have led to a 
conflict of Austria and France with Russia; and if 
Prussia had happened to side with Russia, wo would 
have been able to take part in a war of France against 
Germany without any internal. difficulties. The 
Emperor Napoleon was never able to understand this, 
and he always entertained the incredible delusion that 
he could sever Russia from Prussia. This fatal idea 
can be traced in the correspondence of Prince Metter- 
nieh up to July 1870. 

******* 

It was during my stay at Gastein iu July 18G8 
that I received from Prince Metternich some very 
obscure hints as to proposals from the Emperor 
Napoleon. As our Ambassador was about to go on 
leave to Johannisberg, I induced him to give mo a 
rendezvous at Salzburg, where ho fully developed to 
me the Emperor’s idea, which was that we should 
join in sending a sort of interpellation to Prussia on 
her attempts to encroach on the line of the Main. 
(This is perhaps the origin of the constantly recurring 
assertion that it was intended to send Prussia an 
ultimatum in 1870 relative to the maintenance of 
the Peace of Prague). I did not find it difficult to 
prove, in a memorandum which must be in the 
Archives, that such a proposal would afford the best 
means of raising up a feeling in South Germany in 
favour of encroachments on the line of the Main. 
But I made another proposal to the Emperor 
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Napoleon. 1 suggested that he should issue a mani¬ 
festo in some form or other to the following effect: 
‘ He—the Emperor Napoleon—had sincerely accepted, 
and even participated in, the Peace of Prague, al¬ 
though it was opposed to all traditional French in-, 
terests. He was just giving a new and improved 
organisation to his army. (We must bear in mind 
that Marshal Niel was still alive). It was obviously 
the interest and the desire of the nations of Europe 
to obtain a reduction of their military burthens. He 
himself would gladly set the example of disarmament, 
as soon as he should be enabled to do so by a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the part of the Prussian 
Government as to the maintenance of the provisions 
of the Peace of Prague.’ With such a manifesto, 
which could easily have been drawn up in the most 
advantageous diplomatic form, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have acquired an excellent position in France as 
well as in Europe, and he would have forced upon the 
Prussian Government the alternative either of giving 
an explanation which it could not and would not give, 
or of facing an agitation against the military Budget. 
No notice was taken of my advice, and the Emperor 
Napoleon thought himself wiser when he said : ‘Avec 
le systeine de la Landwehr, e’etait faire un marclie 
de dupe.’ Soon afterwards the first attempts were 
made towards the ‘ echange d’idees et de memoires ’ 
on a Franco-Austro-1 talian Alliance. These pour¬ 
parlers extended over a year, and found their con¬ 
clusion in the Imperial letters of September 1869. 
In these pourparlers, Rouhor on one side, and I on 
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the other, were the interlocutors ; Prince Mctternich, 
Count Vitzthum, and Count Vimereati wore the 
intermediaries ; while at the Emperor’s express wish, 
the Due de Gramont was kept in ignorance of what 
was going on, and the Marquis Lavalette and the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne were only initiated at 
the last moment. 

The correspondence lies before your Excelleucy, 
and I only make these few remarks to show why and 
how I entered on the above negotiations, and on 
what our attention was most fixed during their progress. 

The pourparlers in question did not originally 
have any prospect of a positive result, as there was 
no tangible object of alliance ; but they were 
negatively of great use. We had to consider a double 
danger when reflecting on the notorious character 
and training of the Emperor Napoleon : his coming 
to an agreement with Prussia at our cost, or his 
suddenly declaring war upon Prussia to our disadvan¬ 
tage. How greatly the former apprehension was 
based on fact, is proved by the negotiations which 
were revealed later on about Belgium ; and the latter 
was realised to the fullest extent by the war of 1*70. 
The first danger was removed by Napoleon’s letter, 
but not the second, which however, would have been 
removed if the proposed agreement to the effect that 
in all questions Austria and France should diplo¬ 
matically act in common had been ratified. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to maintain that in that 
case we should have made the war of 1870 an 
impossibility. 
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There is perhaps no stronger proof that France 
contemplated war even in 1869, than the fact that 
Napoleon himself broke off the negotiations by his 
letter, which left him perfect liberty to declare 
war; while the intended agreement would have : 
restricted him in this respect,although Austria would, 
at the same time have been able to declare herself ’ 
neutral. No other agreement was in truth made 
than the renunciation, contained in the Imperial 
letters, of any negotiations with third parties. A 
draft was at the same time prepared of a declaration 
to be signed by the three sovereigns : they did not 
however, sign it. 

Then came the Hohenzollorn conflict. In vain 
did we, like other Powers, attempt to reconcile Paris, 
Berlin, and Madrid. There are telegrams and de¬ 
spatches to prove how urgently we endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the French Cabinet from Avar. I wrote private 
letters in which I in vain advised France to refrain 
from any steps against Prussia, and only to direct 
her energies against Spain and the Pretender, leaving 
Prussia alone unless she should take the initiative of 
interference; in vain did I urge upon her the advisa¬ 
bility of treating the withdrawal of the Prince’s candi¬ 
dature; as a diplomatic victory. The Due de Gramont 
has not been able to prove, and will never be able to 
prove, that a single word was ever uttered or written 
before the declaration of war to lead France to believe 
that she could rely on the armed support of Austria. . 

When war was once declared, it is true that, 
friendly letters, but no binding promises, were sent to 
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Parian It would have been of no use to France, and 
itmight have been very injurious to us, to discourage 
her. It is easy to contradict this now ; but no one 
could have done so then. It should be remembered 
that the Prussian Government itself was anxious to 
prepare the public mind in the newspapers for the 
possibility of a few defeats at first. We knew that 
the Emperor Napoleon was inclined to make peace as 
soon as possible; and it is certain that this would 
have been effected at our cost, for under the existing 
circumstances the annexation by Prussia of Soutli 
Germany would in itself have constituted a defeat for 
Austria; and what words would have been strong 
enough to blame the Austrian Minister who should 
have failed to foresee this result ? I am not disposed 
to deny that the great rapidity of events, and the 
consequent excitement of the writers of some of the 
letters sent from Vienna to Paris, caused some expres¬ 
sions to be employed that had not been sufficiently 
weighed;* but it is on words only, and noton thoughts 
and actions, that Gramont’s delusion and the attacks 
of the newspapers are based. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Gramont’s whole conduct in this matter was 
based on a delusion, for he can never allege, much less 
prove, the only fact that could excuse him—that he 
was in possession of an alliance before the declaration 
of war; and the conviction, which he says he derived 
from subsequent communications, that he could reckon 

* In this category may be placed the often quoted words : 1 fidMcs h hob engage¬ 
ments,’ by which was meant the promise, contained in the two Imperial letters, of 
not entering into negotiations with a third Tower. 
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on Austria’s armed intervention, only lays him open 
to the further reproach that under such circumstances 
he could not succeed in forming an alliance. Accept 
etc. 

Beust. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


1870-1871 

THE FUANfXKiKKMAN WAR. — THE ATTITUDE OP AUHTUIA-IIUNf!AKY WITH 
EKRAKD TO IT. 

A one-sided and superficial point of view has too 
often boon maintained in newspapers and historical 
works in treating of the aetion of Austria-Hungary 
with regard to the Franco-German War. I will say 
nothing of the attacks made upon myself, except that 
during the year 1871, when the friendly despateli we 
received from Germany received an equally friendly 
answer, and this cordial correspondence was demon¬ 
stratively emphasized by the Imperial meetings at Salz¬ 
burg and Gastein, my enemies were silent, and that they 
only began to attack me when I ceased to be Premier. 
vEven when hostility or prejudice, either against my 
' person or my policy, did not manifest itself, unfavour- 
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able criticisms were almost always connected with 
isolated remarks in the so-called revelations of the 
Due de Gramont. 

But such judgments arc always defective and pre¬ 
cipitate. Every man who rises above mere party, 
feeling will agree with me in maintaining that the 
attitude which a Power assumes towards a war which 
has broken out between two other Powers, and whose 
immediate object does not affect its interests (which 
obviously could not be the case as regards Austria 
when the question at issue was a candidature for the 
Spanish throne) must necessarily be influenced by the 
previous relations which it had maintained with those 
Powers. It cannot be repeated too often that 
between France and ourselves there was no agreement 
hostile to Prussia, and that we never dreamed of 
attacking Prussia. But, on the other hand, I have 
often reminded the reader in the course of this work 
that Prussia had nothing to offer us in Germany, and 
that because of her position towards Russia we had 
nothing to hope from her in the East, while the 
support of France was essential to us in that quarter. 
That Russian aggression was imminent, independently 
of the Nationalist agitations which were going on 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, has been 
proved by events. Prince Gortschakoffj who became 
the deadly enemy of Austria front the time of his 
mission to Vienna, and whose enmity was not 
diminished during my Administration, as I must 
candidly confess, never gave up the hope of gratifying 
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his grudge against Austria. It was a significant cir¬ 
cumstance that he received with the greatest coldness 
the oner made to him from Vienna in 18G7 of revoking 
the limitation imposed upon Russia in the Black Sea. 
He preferred to gain this advantage by lawlessly 
breaking an existing treaty. This was certainly only 
a first step, preliminary to a second in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Under such circumstances Austria could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown coldness to France when the 
Hohcnzollern dispute broke out. Moreover, it was a 
question which party was the aggressor. No one 
thinks so now, but early in 1870 an unprejudiced 
judgment could only have been unfavourable to 
Prussia. 

Could Prussia, could Germany, have any conceiv¬ 
able interest in the occupation of the Spanish Throne 
by a German Prince? In Germany neither material 
advantages nor national aspirations could be con¬ 
cerned in such a question. But in France the case 
was very different. There Spain and the Spanish 
Crown were traditionally a ‘corde sensible.’ After 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, and his words ‘ 11 n’y a plus de Pyrenees,’ 
Napoleon exhausted his army in the Peninsular War, 
and Louis Philippe made the Spanish Marriages. 
In Berlin all this could not have been overlooked ; 
and when conferring with Prim, the Prussian Cabinet 
must have known that only one explanation of its 
interference was possible—either that it was indifferent 
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to the national feeling of France, or that it wished to 
provide for the eventuality of a war with France by 
securing an ally to attack her in the rear. In Either 
case there was provocation ; and Prussia acknowledged 
this view, thougli somewhat tardily, by bringing about 
the renunciation of Prince Leopold. 

France afterwards put herself in the wrong by 
the demand she addressed to King William and by 
the declaration of war. But at first the sympathies of 
Europe were far more with France than with Prussia. 

It is idle to raise a discussion as to which party 
wished for war. The idea was that France wished for 
war without being prepared for it, and that Prussia 
was prepared for war without wishing for it. There 
is no doubt that the preparations of France were 
very defective ; and it was generally believed that 
Napoleon wished to reserve war as his last card. As 
stated in the despatch quoted in the Last chapter, he 
broke off negotiations with us because he was hampered 
by the ‘ action diplomatique commune ; ’ but in 1870 he 
was by no means decided for war, and he would have 
avoided it, could he have allayed the violent but 
deceptive popular clan instead of being carried along 
by it. That Prussia wished to avoid war could only 
have been taken for granted had she from the first 
declared herself against the Hohenzollern candidature. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the attitude of Austria-Hungary towards the Franco- ’ 
Prussian conflict should not have been originally 
hostile to France. 
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In Berlin as well as in Madrid, we made the ut¬ 
most exertions to obtain the withdrawal of the 
JHbhenzollcrn candidature. But if our attitude was 
jfriendly to France, our language was not such as to 
incite her to war. The best proof of this will be 
found in the despatch published in 1873 * on the occa¬ 
sion of my correspondence with the Due de Gramont. 

It was originally intended to include that despatch 
in the Red Book which was laid before the Delega¬ 
tions in 1870, when they met at Pesth. A very 
natural feeling led me to withdraw it at the last 
moment. France, defeated again and again, was 
then making her last efforts to beat back her enemy, 
and was nobly enduring the siege of Paris. The 
publication of the despatch at that moment would 
have been of the greatest value to Austria-Hungary, 
and especially to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but would it have been chivalrous, would it have been 
right, would it even have been compatible with strict 
neutrality, thus to come forward with an accusation 

V • 

against the vanquished, and with a justification for 
the victor ? 

I have indeed paid heavily for that act of 
generosity. If the despatch had appeared in the 
Red Book at the end of 1870, all the French papers, 
with the exception of the Bonapartist press, which 
was then silent, would have reprinted it, and the Due 
de Gramont would not have dared in 1873 to come 
forward as ho did, for that despatch would have been 
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remembered by the French nation. That Prince 
Metternich should have taken no notice of the 
despatch of the 11th of July is clearly proved to 
be impossible by a private letter which I wrote to 
him on the same day, and which I here reproduce 
in its entirety :— 

Au Prince Metternich, A Paris. 

Vienne, le 11 Juillet, 70. 

Mon chkr ami, —En observant cc qui se fait 
autour de Vous je me demande si je suis devenu 
imbecile quo cela me passe. 

Je me fais eependant reffot d’avoir ma teto ii, moi. 
Examinons done les choses dc sang-froid et arretons- 
nous a deux considerations. 

Parlous d’abord de notre co-operation. 

Gramont ayant a cc qu’il parait etudie notre 
dossier secret, parle de certaines stipulations comme 
si dies avaient passu dc letat de projet a l’etat de 
traite. Jl’abord elles sont restees k l’etat de projet; 
et il n’y a pas de notre faute si telle est la situation. 
Mais lors-meme qu’elles auraient force de traitd, 
quelle singuliere application on s’imagine pouvoir en 
faire! On etait convenu—toujours a l’etat dc projet 
—de s’entendre partout et toujours sur une action 
diplomatique commune. Aujourd’hui sans nous con- 
suiter, sans seulement nous prevenir, sans crier gare, 
on va hardiment en avant, pose et resout la question 
de guerre a propos d’une question qui ne nous regarde 
en aucune facon, et presume, comme uric chose qui 
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s’entend, qu’il nous suffit d’en otre inforind pour quo 
nous mettions notre aruidc sur le pied do guerre et 
rdunissions un corps d’armee assez considerable pour 
paralyser l’armde prussionne. 

Et & l’heuro qu’il cst on ne nous a pas seuleiuont 
dit oil et comment 1’armde franyaiso eompte opdrer. 

Ensuite 011 nous parle du bon terrain oil Ton so 
sorait place en abordant la question do guerre dans 
une question qui ne saurait intdresser ni exciter la 
nation allemamlc. 

J’ai dtd le premier a le reconnaitre au debut de la 
discussion. Mais jo vois avee uu profond regret qu’a 
Paris on fait son possible pour changer ce bon terrain 
en un tres-mauvais terrain, et qu’on va tout droit a 
rnettre contro soi I’esprit public en Allomagne aussi 
bien qu’en Espagne. 

J e Vous l’ai ddju dit, il fallait scion moi s’attaquer 
a la camliilature lEohonzollern, mais pas a la Prusse. 
Et si on voulait absolumeut exigor au roi Guillaume 
qu’il renonce a la candidature du Prince Leopold et 
qu’il l’empecbe, il fallait user dc tels precedes qui 
l’eussent mis dans son tort en cas de refus vis-a-vis do 
l’Euroj)e et dc 1’Allemagne en particulier. 

Assurdmont l’AHemagne toute entierc ne com- 
prendra pas qu’elle diit so battre pour la Prusse voulant 
& toute force intronisor un prince en Espagne; mais olio 
ddfendra sesfrontieres si on l’attaquc, et clle comprondra 
tout aussi peu qu’uno puissance dtrangerc soit dans la 
ndcessitd de lui faire la guerre, parcoque le Roi Chef 
de la Confederation du Nord sous le coup de menaces 
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refuse d’y coder, et abandnonc aux Cortds espagnols de 
s’arranger comme elles voudront. 

II est possible que jo me trompc dans mcs appreci¬ 
ations. Pcutetre rdussira-t-on par la pression soutenue 
par lcs autres puissances, je ne demande pas mieux. 
Vous savez que nous aussi nous y apportons notre 
contingent. Mais si on n’y roussit pas, qu’on ne nous 
rendc pas solidaires de toutes lcs mauvaises chances 
que je signale et qu’on fait naltre. Mille amities. 

Beust. 

I shall revert later on to my correspondence with 
the Due de Gramont.* I have introduced the above 
letter here because this was rendered necessary by the 
mention of the despatch of the 11th of July. 

I was induced to use the very decided language 
of that despatch by the importunities of the French 
Charge d’Affaires, who said to me once when annoyed 
by my reticence: * Vous me faites FefFot de gens 
qui perdent leur argent a petit jeu.’ To this I could 
not help answering: 4 Si c’ost notre argent quo nous 

perdons, cost nous seuls que eela regarde.’ But my 
advice to France was not contained in that despatch 
alone. As soon as the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was made known, I sent a detailed 
telegram to Prince Metteruick, in which I strongly 
urged that .franco would act wisely in contenting 
herself with her diplomatic victory, and with making 
effectual use of it. The Due de Gramont, who 


* See Appendix 1>. 
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was in England when I was appointed Am - 
bassador in London in 1871, remembered that 
circumstance very well, and he said that lie fully 
realised the value of my advice, but that the Emperor 
Napoleon was of a different opinion. He (Gramont) 
was against war; hut Marshal Lebneuf flew into a 
violent passion at the council when his colleagues 
dared to doubt of victory. Me even threw his port¬ 
folio on the ground, swearing he would resign if 
war was not declared at once.* 

Gramont was at that time in the best of humours,t 
and lie spontaneously declared that neither he nor 
his country had any reason to find fault with us. 
He quoted what lie said to Napoleon at Metz after 
the first victories of the Crown Prince, when the 
Emperor spoke of the assistance of Austria: ‘ Sire, 
est-ce qu ’011 s’allie a un battu \ ’ These were his own 
words, from which we may draw the conclusion : ‘ qu’on 
ne s’etait pas allie a 1’Autriche avant d’etre battu.’ 

* In his recently published Memoirs, Lord Malmesbury gives an account of an 
interview which ho had after tin; war with Gramont, in which the Duke said that 
Napoleon was ready to accept the renunciation of the Prince of Hohonzollern, but 
that war was advocated by his Ministers -of whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
must have been on such an occasion the chief. It is possible that the vivacity of 
the Due de Gram out’s imagination, of which T have seen many instances, led 
him to give two diltcrcnt accounts of the same occurrence; hut one cannot fail to 
perceive how highly improbable it is that Gramont should voluntarily have declared 
himself responsible for the measure that brought so many disasters on Iiis country. 
I must further remark that I made a note of what Gramont said to me, and that 1 
was much more interested in the matter than Lord Malmesbury. 

t It is strange how things repeat themselves. At the end of the Italian War in 
1800, I went to Vienna, where I met Count Jluol. lie too was in excellent spirits. 
‘What would you have me do? ’ he said, * I was against war, but if all our generals 
Bay that wc are invincible, how can 1 prevent them from saying ho?’ I must do 
Count liuol the justice of admitting that the Italian War would not have taken 
place had hw views been followed; nor was he unfavourable to the Prussian 
Ministry of the new era which succeeded that of Man ton If el ; on the contrary, his 
policy towards it was very conciliatory. 
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Prince Napoleon, who never forgave me his 
(h'convcnuc matrimonialc in Dresden, although I was 
perfectly innocent of it, published an article in the 
Revue des Deux Months in 1878, in which he tried to 
prove that I was not an esprit serieux by reminding 
his readers that I jokingly proposed to the French 
Government before the declaration of war to make a 
prisoner of the Prince of Hohenzollern. The following 
are the facts of the ease : 

The Emperor Napoleon had up to the last an 
implicit belief in the help of Kussia, and he also 
indulged in the illusion, of which it was impossible to 
disabuse him, that South Germany would not take 
part in the war. How strenuously I endeavoured to 
cure him of this notion is proved by a report published 
in an English Blue Book, which was sent to his 
Government by Lord Bloomfield, then English Am¬ 
bassador at Vienna. It was at that time that 1 wrote 
these lines to Prince Metternich on a scrap of paper : 

‘Grainont veut-il ma recette ? La voici: ne pas 
s’ attaquor au Koi de Prus.se, traitor la question on 
question ospagnole, et si il Madrid on ne tient pas 
compte des reclamations et envoie la flotille qui doit 
prendre le Prince do Hohenzollern dans un port de 
la mer du Nord, faii'e sortir un escadre de Brest ou de 
Cherbourg pour 1’empoigncr. Si la Prusse se fache 
pour cela, elle aura de la peine a faire marcher le Midi; 
si au contraire vous vous attaquez a elle, le Midi lui 
appartient.’ 

Prince Metternieh showed these lines to the Due 
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de Gramont, who replied : ‘ M. do Beust 111’envoic uno 
tjcbne d’opera eomique.’ 

We must bear in mind that these lines were 
neither in a despatch nor a left re diplomatique cou- 
Jidentielle, but merely a note on a loose sheet of 
paper; therefore such expressions as ‘empoigner’ 
must not bo taken literally. But the idea was, as I 
then thought, and still think, perfectly sound. Emile 
Ollivier, to whom I spoke 011 the subject when he paid 
me a visit, was of a different opinion, and maintained 
that my suggestion would have involved Spain in the 
war. But the answer to this is that so decided an 
attitude on the part of Frances, culminating in a naval 
demonstration, would have made it as difficult for 
Spain to reply with a declaration of war, as for 
Prussia to call the German nation to arms because of 
a Franco-Spanish dispute concerning the private 
affairs of a Prince who did not even belong to the 
reigning dynasty. The danger of war would then 
have become so obvious, that it is certain strenu¬ 
ous attempts at mediation would have been made 
in all quarters. 

The historian Henri Martin was fully justified in 
saying at the farewell dinner given to me by the 
Association Lit tv mire fnternatioualc. in 1882: ‘Ayant 
consul to tous les documents rolatifs a I’epoque, jo tiens 
it constater quo, si on 1870 on avait suivi les eonseils 
du Comte de Beust, tous nos desastres nous oussont 
<5te epargnes.’ 

Perhaps we shall never ascertain the real origin 
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of the declaration of war which was so fatal to 
France. The Italian Ambassador in Paris, Chevalier 
Nigra, one of the best authorities on the events of 
those days, told me that he was at St. Cloud on the 
14th of July, and that Napoleon showed him a 
message to be sent on the following day to the 
Corps Legislatif whose tenour was absolutely pacific. 
Yet the following day brought the declaration of 
war. This unexpected turn of affairs is uxplaiued by 
the news of the insult offered to the French Am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedctti, at Ems, by the refusal of 
an audience. But France has always asserted that 
the telegram containing that news was a trap laid by 
Count Bismarck, into which the French were only 
too eager to fall. According to what J heard in 
Paris, which agrees with what the Emperor of 
Germany told me himself at Gastein in 1871, 
Count Benedetti was not insulted; he was at the 
station when the King was leaving, while if he had 
been insulted he would certainly have remained at 
home ; the despatch announcing the alleged insult 
was not sent by him, but from Munich and Stutt¬ 
gart ; and the French Cabinet fell into the wildest 
state of excitement, and allowed others to follow its 
example, without making enquiries of Benedetti as to the 
truth of the rumour. Finally, (this may seem almost 
to transcend all belief, but my investigations place 
the matter beyond a doubt) I was assured that 
the French Cabinet had no secret design, but acted in 
perfect good faith and with unexampled precipitation. 
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1870 

UIICOLLECTIONS OP 1X70 IN 1K73.—TTllEliS AND CltAMONT. 

Thk reader nuiy remember that as soon as the 
Government of National Defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made a tour in Europe to induce the Govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers to take the part of his 
afflicted country. After having been in Loudon, and 
before proceeding to St Petersburg, he visited Vienna, 
to which city he returned on his way from the 
Russian capital to Florence. 

M. Thiers was not personally unknown to me. J 
had been introduced to him as Secretary of Legation 
to the Saxon Embassy by Count Walevvski in 1839, 
on which occasion, as I vividly remember, I heard 
this witty and acute partisan of political progress 
expressing the most retrograde views on political 
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economy. It is well known that he remained to the 
day of his death an inveterate enemy of Free Trade; 
and Michel Chevalier told me in London that it was 
this hostility to Free Trade that brought about his fall 
on the 24th of May 1873, when the group of Free 
Traders voted in a body against him. In 1839 I heard 
him maintain quite seriously that railways were the 
most useless things in the world. 

Thirty years had elapsed since then, and I 
naturally remembered him better than he did me. 
Our meeting at Vienna, however, resulted in a real 
friendship. I saw him later on when I was staying at 
Paris and Versailles on my way to London, and he 
showed me every possible courtesy. I had the more 
reason to regret his death, as on being removed from 
London to Paris ] would in all probability, if he had 
lived till then, have found him President for the 
second time of the French"liepublic. 

It was very natural that as I was unable in 1870 
to hold out to him any prospect of material assistance, 
1 was all the more desirous of <ji vin<r him a cordial 
reception. He accepted with touching gratitude the 
only assistance which T could offer him, and which I 
honestly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to obtain : 
the collective mediation of the Neutral Powers. On 
one point he agreed with the sovereign to whom he 
was so greatly opposed—that salvation would come 
from Russia. Even on his return frpm St Petersburg 
he was not cured of this idea. He had a most 
flattering reception from the Czar as well as from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, but he was only too quickly 
disenchanted by the publication of the agreement 
concluded a long time previously between Count 
Bismarck and Prince Gortscliakoif on the subject of 
the Treaty of Paris. On his second visit to Vienna, 
he dined with ino, and as we entered into more 
intimate conversation after dinner, I said to him: 
* M. Thiers, vous allez a Florence ; on aura pour vous 
des belles parities, mais rien de plus, je vous en 
previous ; ’ to which Thiers gave the charming answer : 
‘ Oh, je no suis pas gate.’ 

Thiers bore his full share of the ingratitude in¬ 
herent in human nature in general, and in the present 
age in particular. It was he who saved Belfort to 
France, and obtained the early evacuation of French 
territory. Though the country yearned for peace, 
the negotiation of the preliminaries was a difficult and 
painful task. Thiers lias never been sufficiently 
thanked lor having undertaken and completed that 
task .as he did ; and my interviews with Prince 
Bismarck at Gastein in 1871 confirmed me in the 
opinion I long entertained, that it is not saying too 
much to declare that perhaps no one else could have 
succeeded in bringing the German Chancellor to 
reasonable terms in so short a time. ] have often 
heard people say that Thiers deceived the Monarchical 
majority of the Assembly, as it did not place him at 
the head of the State for the purpose of definitively 
installing a Republic; but they forget that it was 
only by promising the maintenance of the Republic 

VOT,. II 
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that Thiers could keep the moderate and prudent 
Republicans from the Commune. Ho remarked to 
me at Vienna: * Personollement j’aimerais mieux la 
Monarchic Anglaise, mais elle est impossible/ His 
saying: ‘ La Republique sera eouservatrice, ou elle 
ue sera pas/ has been only too fully realised. Not so 
his other saying: ‘ La Republique est la forme de 
gouvernement qui nous divise lc moins.’ 

His great misfortune was that he overrated his 
powers, and unwisely showed that he did so. The 
same was the case with Gambetta nine years later. 
He thought himself omnipotent in the Chamber, and 
showed that he thought so by the untimely introduc¬ 
tion of the sc rutin de lisle. I saw Thiers in February 
1873, three months before his fall. ‘ L’Assemblee/ 
lie said ‘ fait quelquefois mine d’etre reealeitrante, mais 
je n’ai qu’a faire ceci, and he raised his finger. Other 
people may have heard this who were more dangerous 
than I. In consequence of his exaggerated notions as 
to the extent of his power, Thiers made a decided 
blunder in not treating the vote of the 24th of May 
iu the manner prescribed by the Constitution, and in 
resigning, with the full conviction that the country could 
not do without him, instead of changing his Ministry. 
MaeMahon made a similar mistake in giving up the 
Presidency before the full term of seven years had 
expired, on the very insufficient ground that the 
Chamber would not adopt his views as to the command 
of the army. Had he remained in power, he might 
have been of the greatest use both to the army and to 
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the country, and might have mitigated many 
difficulties that have been full of peril to his successor. 

It would seem from what Thiers said to me 
in 1.873 that the Due de Gramont’s statements about 
promised Austrian help to France were not prompted 
by a desire of self-justification, but by hints from 
another quarter. Napoleon III died shortly after¬ 
wards at Chiselhurst, of the consequences of a serious 
and dangerous operation. But he only determined on 
undergoing this operation because he would probably 
soon have had to show himself in public on horseback. 
It is certain that a second retour de l' lie d ’Elbe was 
in preparation, and was to take place on the 20th of 
March. Great hopes were then entertained of a 
Napoleonic Restoration, as I saw during my occasional 
visits at Chiselhurst. Several times the Emperor 
Napoleon taxed my diplomatic abilities to the utmost 
with dangerous questions as to the position the Powers 
would assume in the eventuality of a restoration ; and 
more than once I hoard from Bonapartists the great 
argument of the ‘ Gouvernemcnt outilier,’ that is, of 
the government material trained in Imperial traditions 
which was still at the disposal of France. I was 
informed, but I cannot guarantee the truth of this 
information, that Gramont was induced to enter on 
his campaign against me in order to give a ground 
for the use, in any proclamation which the 
Imperialists might issue to the French nation, of 
the word 4 trahi,’ generally employed in French bul¬ 
letins as a justification of defeat. This made such an 
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impression upon me that I suspended my visits to 
Chiselhurst for more than a year, and only 
resumed them when some mutual friends intervened. 
Only a very strong reason could have induced me to 
act as I did, for it was not in my nature to avoid those 
who were deserted by fortune. Moreover, I had 
always preserved a faithful and grateful memory of 
the Empress Eugenie in the days of her splendour 
and power, and I found true pleasure in her conversa¬ 
tion, which showed much knowledge and esprit. It 
-is a great satisfaction to me to be able to express my 
opinion of a lady who has been constantly misrepre¬ 
sented. Those who, like myself, have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how deadly was the ennui of Chisel- 
hurst, could only praise the fortitude with which it 
was borne by one Avho has been repeatedly accused of 
frivolity and love of pleasure, and who Avas still 
remarkably beautiful. She never gave up her mourn¬ 
ing ; and although the members of the highest 
aristocracy would have considered it an honour to 
entertain her at their country houses, she never 
accepted any invitations but those of the Queen to 
Windsor. The future of her son was her constant and 
sole consideration. The Empress Eugenie has been 
accused of having had an important share in the 
war of 1870—whether Avith justice is very doubtful. 
I have been assured, not by her but by others, that 
she never called that war *ma guerre.’ One great 
mistake I fully remember, in which the Empress had 
a share after the war. The advice which I had 
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volunteered in order to facilitate a timely agreemeut 
with Italy on the basis of the evacuation of Rome— 
that nothing should be said about the occupation 
of Rome by the Italians, but that in return for 
the withdrawal of the French troops Italy should 
agree to the occupation of some places in the 
vicinity which were still under the Papal Adminis¬ 
tration—drew down strong expressions of indignation 
from her and others upon ‘ the heretic/ a cry in which 
even Ollivier joined in his book on the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

I became almost indulgent to Gramont when I 
read the statements of other * titnioim,' especially those 
of Count Chaudordy, who acted as delegate of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Tours. Ho says that 
at the Salzburg Interview in 1867 both Emperors 
agreed as to the necessity of war—which statement 
should be compared with my report of that interview.* 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

‘ Ce qui etait certain e’ost qu’elle (l’Autriche) etait 
tellement engagee de notre cote que son Gouverne- 
ruent ne pouvait pas se retourner de longtemps, ct qu’il 
a fallu une lettre directemeut adressee par le nouvel 
Empereur d’Allemagne apres sa consecration, helas! 
ici-mcme, a Versailles, pour facil iter au Gouvernement 
autrichien sa reconciliation avec la Prusse; ct en cela 
Monsieur de Bismarck a etc encore une fois tres-habile, 
car il s'est attache completement de cette f'a^ori 
l’Empire austro-hongrois. On se sentait si bien 

See p. 36. 
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engage vis-a-vis de nous que, pour s’cxcuser, on nous 
disait alors du cAte de l’Autriehe que ces nouvelles 
relations nous aideruieut a obtenir de raeilleures 
conditions quand viendraient les negociations de 
paix,’ 

Then in a parenthesis : ‘ La stenographic est inter- 
rompue par ordre de M. le President.’ 

This interruption is perhaps to be regretted, as it 
would have been amusing to hear the further state¬ 
ments of M. le Comte de Chaudordy. 

The word ‘se retourner’ is very much used in French 
political language, and is applied to a politician who 
leaves one party for another. ‘ Nous lui avons laisse 
toute uue annee pour se retourner,’ said the Due de 
Broglie to me in 1873 after Thiers’ fall. Now, 
according to Count Chaudordy’s opinion, Austria 
found herself in this position, but took a long time in 
going over to the other side. Why '! Because she 
was too much bound to France. A letter addressed 
to the Emperor of Austria by the new Emperor of 
Germany after his ‘consecration’ at Versailles, was, 
says Count Chaudordy, therefore necessary. The 
term ‘ consecration ’ at Versailles can only mean the 
proclamation of the German empire, which took 
place at Versailles on the 18th of January 
1871. Thus up to the second half of January, after 
the battle of Sedan had been fought, and Napoleon 
III made prisoner; after Metz had fallen, and the 
preliminaries of peace were rapidly progressing— 
Austria found herself, without an Austrian soldier 
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having moved an inch, in the position of not being 
able to side with Germany because of her engage¬ 
ments with France ! But the best remains behind, for 
Count Chaudordv must have known, as all the papers 
could have told him, that already in December 1870 
the understanding between Austria and Germany had 
been completed in optimal format, by virtue of the 
despatch sent by Prince Bismarck to Count 
Sclnveinitz at Vienna, and of the corresponding 
despatch addressed by me to Count Wimpffen at 
Berlin. And I need scarcely assure the reader 
that Austria never gave so ridiculous an explana¬ 
tion as that stated by Count Chaudordv, that 
her agreement with Germany would enable her 
to procure more favourable conditions of peace for 
France. 

If, on reading the protocols of that Committee of 
Enquiry, one is amazed at the incredible, frivolity of 
many of the witnesses, one cannot on the other hand 
admire the: questions put by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is unintelligible why Count Darii, for in¬ 
stance, who had been Minister of Foreign A flairs, did not 
ask the Due do Gramont point-blank : ‘ Dites-nous, y 
avait-il, oui ou non, un traite d’allianee avee 1’Autriehe '(' 
It has never happened in history that two Powers 
should join in making war without previously con¬ 
cluding a Treaty and a military agreement; and it 
is scarcely possible to allege a case where, without 
such a previous agreement, one party informs the 
other that it is about to enter on a war, and that it 
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expects the military assistance of the other—especially 
when the war is an aggressive one. 

I am, I repeat it, convinced that Gramont wrote 
in good faith; but I am equally convinced that he 
was not clear as to the difference between our attitude 
before and after the declaration of’war; and how little 
he thought at the time of the alleged views of Prince 
Mettcrnich and Count Vitzthuin, is proved by the 
words 1 have above quoted : ‘ Est ce qu’on s’allie k 
un battu ? ’ 

An important point in the consideration of this 
question is the attitude we assumed towards Paris after 
the declaration of war. When the war was over it 
was easy to say what should have been done; but 
when the war broke out, who could have prophesied 
its issue ? I was doubly conscious of the heavy 
responsibility resting upon me, as I was a foreigner 
summoned to Austria by the Emperor. I cannot 
say how many sleepless nights this cost me. Had I 
been an adventurer, my game would have been easy 
enough. I only had to ask for (500,000,000 francs 
from Paris, which 1 would have obtained without 
difficulty, and then to begin war, first suspending the 
Constitution and the freedom of the press. This 
could easily have been .done, and even Hungary would 
not have been in my way, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. If victorious, I would have been praised to 
the skies; if defeated, I could easily have left the 
country. 1 may say that every step I took was 
carefully weighed, and regulated according to eircurn- 
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stances. The result of my policy for Austria- 
Hungary has been the cordial friendship of Germany, 
and the just and sympathetic appreciation of France. 
Neither the Emperor nor the empire has been injured ; 
the loss has fallen on me alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

1870 

NEUTRALITY AND READINESS FOR WAR.-THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA.— 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

As soon as the declaration of war became known, 
sittings were held of the Cabinet Council, under the 
presidency of the Emperor. On such occasions the 
Council is called the Great Council of the Crown. 
Among those who took part in these sittings were 
the two Minister-Presidents, Count Potocki and 
Count Andrassy. The Archduke Albrecht was also 
at one of the sittings. Besides the declaration of 
neutrality, the placing of the army on a modified 
war-footing was decided upon, at a cost of over 
20,000,000 florins. The expenditure of this sum gave 
rise to many attacks upon me by the Hungarians. 
During the session of the Delegation held at Pesth 
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at the end of 1870, the Conservative Deputy 
Nermeny gave notice in Committee of an interpel¬ 
lation asking on what grounds the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had expended those twenty millions. 
I declared myself ready to answer in the Committee 
where German was spoken, but I at the same time 
requested that the Hungarian Minister-President 
should also be summoned. My opponents were some¬ 
what taken aback when I answered that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, but that the expenditure was resolved upon in a 
general Council of Ministers, in which the Minister- 
Presidents of both portions of the Empire took part. 
Moreover, the decree for a partial mobilisation was 
proposed, not by myself, but by Count Andrassy. 
In 1874, when I was Ambassador in London, the 
Deputy Zsedenyi (whose real name was Pfannen- 
sehuiidt) referred to the grant of the 20,000,000 
florins in a speech strongly condemning my policy, 
and fervently praising that of my successor. Count 
Andrassy politely answered that ho had no desire 
to be praised at tlic expense of his predecessor, whose 
policy he had simply continued. 

I was surprised at Count Andrassy’s proposal, 
but not unpleasantly so, for reasons to be developed 
in the next chapter. Its secret tendency could only 
be directed against Russia ; and possibly eventualities 
of a defensive nature, justifying the motion, were at 
that time not impossible. In those days, immediately 
after the declaration of war, it was considered likely 
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that the French would .advance into German territory; 
and Count Potocki, whoso vast Russian estates made 
him a competent judge of Russian affairs, asserted that 
if the French armies were victorious, Poland would 
certainly rise, and Russia would then be compelled 
to contemplate not only an occupation of the kingdom 
of Poland, hut also of Galicia. The eventuality of a 
war with Russia soon after assumed a definite shape 
when she arbitrarily withdrew from the Treaty of 
Paris. I shall return to this subject in its proper place. 

One of the fables convenues circulated in connec¬ 
tion with the events of the year 1870, is the story 
that Austria was prevented from going to war by 
Russia. Such an intervention never took place, and 
in the Viennese Archives there is not a trace of any 
evidence of Russian threats or warnings. J. will not 
deny that Russia might have declared Avar against 
Austria had the latter taken the field against 
Germany. As Austria did not do so, 1 can fully 
understand Avhy Russia took great credit to herself 
with Germany for this supposed intervention; what 
is less intelligible is that Germany should have believed 
the story. Prince Bismarck certainly knew the real 
state of affairs ; but it was all-important to him at 
that period to be on good terms with Russia, and to 
make his relations Avith her popular in Germany; and 
this may explain the demonstrative manner in which 
the Emperor Alexander and his Government were 
thanked. 

The truth is that Russia found fault with the 
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Austrian preparations, purchases of horses, etc., and 
that the Emperor Alexander, even more than Prince 
Gortschakoff, expressed some annoyance to Count 
Chotek on the subject. Remembering the words I 
have quoted from Count Potocki, I could only see in 
Russia’s objections a further justification of the 
measures that had been taken. Nothing was said by 
Russia, however, of the war preparations being 
directed against Russia or Prussia ; her objections 
were partly founded on the necessity in which Russia 
would be placed of taking costly measures of defence 
against Poland, and partly on the consideration that 
the neutral powers would be far better qualified to 
mediate at the right moment between the belligerents 
if they were not armed. ‘ Le moment viendra,’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Count Chotek, ‘011 la grande 
Europe interviondra sans cocarde.’ I reminded the 
Russian Chancellor of these words two mouths later, 
when T wrote to Count Chotek : ‘ Le moment 
d’intervenir est peut etre venu, et on offet je ne vois 
pas de cocarde, mais je ne vois pas non plus d’Europe.’ 
The expression : ‘ Je ne vois plus d’Europe,’ is also 
to be found in a despatch published in the Red Book 
for 1870, and it had for a time the honour of passing 
into a proverb. I remember later on, when I was 
again Ambassador, somebody said to me during the 
Dulcigno affair: * ‘ Coniine vous avez raison de dire 
que vous ne voyez plus d’Europe!’ To which I re- 

* Another happy boil wot was wade by Oount Kcust on this occasion. Someone 
asked him how matters were progressing in the Dulcigno question. * Dulcigno ! * 
was his reply : * Dolce-gno far iiieute.' 
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plied: * Mais oui, je la vois, mais dans quel deshabilldl' 
The attitude of the neutral Powers during the 
Franco-German War proved that I was right. 
Austria-Hungary was the only Power which sincerely 
and emphatically advocated a collective intervention 
of the Powers for the purpose of a peaceful mediation, 
and she was the only Power that neither sought nor 
obtained any advantage from the war. Italy profited 
by the misfortunes of France, to whom she owed her 
existence, by seizing on Rome; Russia withdrew 
from her obligations under the Treaty of Paris in 
direct violation of the law of nations; England sold 
arms and ammunition to the belligerents. I may 
mention in this place a circumstance which is little 
known. Confidential negotiations were opened for 
the purpose of placing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
whose ancestors had reigned over Lorraine, on the 
throne of Alsace-Lorraine. The proposal was de¬ 
cisively rejected. 

At first certain attempts were made to bring 
about an intervention of the neutral Powers, but 
neither St Petersburg nor Florence had any serious 
intention of interfering, and England was induced to 
be equally passive by a mission from Minghctti to 
Gladstone. The result was the English proposal 
contained in a letter addressed by Lord Granville to 
Count Apponyi on the 17th of August, 1870—the 
so-called ‘ ligue des neutres,’ which merely consisted 
of a declaration on the part of the neutral Powers 
that each intended to maintain its neutrality, and 
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would inform the others should it cease to be neutral. 
Russia and Italy immediately accepted this arrange¬ 
ment, which they themselves had suggested, and then 
nothing remained for us to do but to join them. 

As an explanation of the lukewarm spirit in which 
the question of mediation was treated, it has been 
alleged that the amazing rapidity of the German 
victories virtually decided the war. On this point I 
wrote as follows to Count Chotek :— 

‘Quelque prodigieux qu’aient ete les succes rem- 
portds par les armes de la Prusse et celles dc scs allies, 
il y a toujours unc France vis-a-vis de rAllomagnc. 
Sans doute il est peu probable quo les Frangais 
parviennent a mettre cn eampagne des forces capables 
de tenir teto aux armees allemandes, mais taut quo 
cellcs-ei ne seront pas parvcnues a roduire deux places 
de premier ordre comme Paris et Metz, l’on ne saurait 
dire quo la guerre a cessd. Il reste deux parties 
eontendautes cntre lesquelles I’aetion mediatrice et 
moderatriee de 1’Europc a toute facultc do s’exercer. 

‘ Je maintiens ce quo j’ai dit dans une de mes 
depeclies au Comte Apponyi: cc u’cst jias seulement 
a mitiger les exigences du vainquour quo devraient 
tendre les efforts combines des Puissances; c’est 
encore a adoucir l’amertume des sentiments qui doivent 
aceabler lo vaincu, et a faeiliter a un peuple si cruelle- 
ment eprouve et si delicat sur le point d’houneur les 
resolutions que lui impose la necessite. Je suis con- 
firmd dans cette opinion par ce que m’a ecrit recemment 
le Prince de Metternich, qui pense que les conditions 
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qu’on dictera k la France, si dures qu’elles puissent 
etre, seraient bicn plus facilement consenties si elles 
lui dtaient recommandees par la voix unanime des 
Puissances impartialos quo si ellc avait sirnplement h, 
subir la loi du vainqueur. Un tdldgrame que j’ai regu 
ces jours-ci do Tours vient dgalement a l’appui de cette 
manicrc de.’ 

* Les avantages d’une action collective de l’Europe 
neutre me paraissent done hors de doute, et dussd-je 
prdcher dans le desert, je ne me lasserai pas de les 
faire ressortir.’ 

The German historians who arc so fond of making 
out that Bismarck’s ‘ iron hand ’ prevented European 
intervention, forgot to add that this was after all 
a very easy task. The ‘ iron hand ’ putting down the 
intervention of the neutral Powers, is as much a 
fiction as the arm of Russia deterring Austria from 
going to war. I do not deny that if the Neutral 
Powers had really intended to intervene* effectually,- 
they would have felt the ‘iron hand;’but as events 
turned out, Bismarck had ample time to occupy 
himself with more pressing affairs than the subjection 
of the neutral Powers. The facts above stated show 
why their attitude was so harmless. It would be 
more difficult to say whether their collective inter¬ 
vention would have been successful and advantageous 
to the true interests of Europe. There were moments 
after the battle bf Sedan when the authorities at the 
German head-quarters entertained grave apprehen¬ 
sions, not of the final issue .of the war, but of the 
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farther sacrifices it would entail. Even Prince 
Bismarck himself told me at the time of our interview 
at Gastein that the prolongation of the siege of Paris 
would have been very doubtful had Metz held out 
another fortnight. It cannot be denied that a fairly 
successful intervention of the neutral Powers would 
not only have made the victors more moderate in 
their demands, but would have convinced the 
vanquished of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle, and have placed Europe in a much more 
dignified position after the war was over. The 
overwhelming predominance of a single member of 
the European family of States has never been 
considered a blessing. The genius, wisdom, and 
moderation of the Emperor William and his 
Chancellor avoided the fatal course pursued by 
Napoleon I, and the German empire has hitherto 
justified its claims to be considered an empire of 
peace. But. the future is dark, however reassuring 
may be the guarantees afforded by those who .now 
have the direction of German affairs; and it would 
have been a great security for Germany herself and 
for the peace of Europe, if the neutral Powers had 
bound themselves not only to prevent excessive 
demands on the part of Germany, but also not to 
participate either actively or passively in any RrcneTi 
enterprise of revenge. 

It will not be denied that considerations of 
humanity formed an important clement in this ques¬ 
tion. Had the neutral Po\vers intervened, much 
von. iv* , . o 
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blood would have been saved, and the losses inflicted 
by the war on industry and commerce—from which 
Germany has suffered more than France, notwith¬ 
standing the milliards—would have been considerably 
reduced. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

1870 

OTHER KVBNTd OF THE YEAR 1^70. -DECLARATION* OF THE INFALLI¬ 
BILITY OF THE POPE, AND OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE CONCORDAT. 

In 1870 1 was obliged to give up my annua] visit to 
Gastein. The Emperor thought 1 had better not 
leave Vienna; and the incessant excitement of that 
time might have made the Gastein cure more injuri¬ 
ous to me than its omission. Hut the Emperor did 
me the honour of assigning apartments for my use in 
the ‘ Stockel-JSchlosscrhen,’ situated in the Selionbruim 
Park, where 1 passed my nights. Every morning I 
went up to Vienna, chiefly on horseback. Avoiding 
the noisy ‘ Mariahilfor Vorstadt,’ I proceeded through 
the 4 Schmolz,’ the quiet 4 Joscfstadt,’ and the 
‘Glacis,’ which at that date had not yet been built 
over. It became a tradition to assign the 4 Stoekel- 
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Schlosschen* to my successors, which was much to 
thoir advantage. For mo that Imperial building was 
full of reminiscences. The Saxon Royal Family 
inhabited it in 1866, and it was there that I took my 
leave of the King. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Hanoverian Royal Family. 

I have said that the year 1870 was one of inces¬ 
sant excitement. It was so to me from beginning to 
end. First came the split in the cis-Leitlian 
Ministry, and the battles I consequently had to fight 
in the Reiehsrath ; then the resignation of the Hasncr 
Ministry, and the painful birth and abortive policy of 
the Potooki Ministry ; then the proclamation of 
Papal Infallibility, the invasion of Rome by tho 
Italians, the violation of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, and finally, the Franco-German War. The 
disastrous complications that took place beyond 
our frontiers were not indeed in any way brought 
about by the Imperial Government, and it could 
not therefore feel the weight of any responsibility 
for their origin. But the same could not be said 
of the possible consequences of these events. It 
was almost a miracle that my by no means robust 
constitution bore up for a whole year against daily 
and hourly agitation. 

In former chapters I have entered into details 
on the question of the Concordat and the position 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards tlm (Ecumenical 
Council. Two events happened in this year wliicli 
were intimately connected with each other—the 
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proclamation of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility and 
the declaration by the Cabinet of Vienna of the 
invalidity of the Concordat. Minute and exhaustive 
despatches on both subjects were submitted to the 
Delegations which met at Pesth in 1870. It so 
happened that this session of the Delegations— the 
least quiet session in which ] took part—was held at 
a time when I was still pursued by the very undeserved, 
but no less profound, rancour of the Constitutional 
Party. This produced the curious result that the 
despatches which maintained against the Papal See the 
views and policy of the ‘ Burgerministerium ’ received 
scarcely any mark of approval from those members of 
the Delegations who belonged to the Constitutional 
Party ; nay, even more, that their leader, Dr Herltst, 
became the ally and champion of the ultra-clerical 
Monsignor Greuter. The latter made a passionate 
speech appealing to the discontent of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and gaining their applause, which 
hitherto he had never succeeded in doing. Referring 
to the Red-Rook, he said that he was reminded by it 
of the will of a Swedish ‘ General,’ who remarked to 
his son, ‘ You do not know with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ I replied at once as follows: 

4 The honourable Deputy has expressed his opinion 
with great openness, beginning his speech with a 
saying which is indeed historical, hut, so far as I 
know r , wras uttered bv a Swedish Chaucellor. His 
words were indeed striking: but in Oxensticrna’s 
time people governed much and talked little. 
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Were he alive now, he would perhaps express 
himself in a different manner.’ In spite of the un¬ 
favourable, nay, almost hostile temper of the 
Chamber, this reply was received with much laughter. 
Of course, Monsignor Greuter’s attacks were levelled 
chiefly against my conduct with regard to the Con¬ 
cordat. But it is remarkable that he ended by 
saying that the abolition of the Concordat was not to 
be regretted, and that it was a ‘ felix culpa.’ Perhaps 
his words were not to be taken quite literally; but I 
cannot help mentioning on this occasion that eminent 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church with whom I 
happened to converse on the subject, declared them¬ 
selves opposed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, to 
the conclusion of Concordats. One of these was the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, who was 
shot during the summer as a hostage. As the two 
others are still living, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to give their names. They did not belong to the 
Austrian Episcopate. 

I will now sav a few words as to the (Ecumenical 

V 

Council. 

In a former chapter I have explained the attitude 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards the Council. 
This attitude was taken up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in concurrence with the Ministers of both 
portions of the empire. However much the Govern¬ 
ment may have had cause to look with anxiety to 
the decisions of the Council, it was of opinion that 
any precipitate intervention would be unadvisable, 
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especially as it was expected that there would be a 
strong minority, including eminent members of the 
Austrian as well as of the German Episcopacy, 
which would only lose in public esteem if it 
appeared to be supported by the various Govern¬ 
ments. But our Cabinet did not on this account 
refrain from entering into communication with that 
minority, thus removing every doubt as to its 
eventual attitude towards the decisions of the 
Council, without prejudice to the respect and venera¬ 
tion due to the Holy See. Before the Council began, 
I wrote to the Ambassador, Count Trauttmanusdorff, 
on the 21st of October 1869 as follows: 

‘Touten manifestant unc sympathic bienveillante 
pour faction favorable que lo Concile pout exercer 
afin do fortifier et de ddvelopper les sentiments 
religious ehez les nations catholiques, Votre Excel¬ 
lence no devra laisser s’dlever aueun doute sur la 
forme resolution du Gouvurnement Imperial et Royal 
de maintenir la liguo de demarcation qu’il a trace entre 
les droits do l’Ktat et ceux de I’&glise, et de sc con- 
former invariablement it l’esprit de la legislation 
aetuellcmcnt en vigucur.’ 

Count TrauttmannsdortF had expressed the hope 
‘ that the majority, in order to avoid decisions “ per 
majora,” would proceed with such moderation as 
would allow the minority to agree with them.’ I was 
unable to share this view; and foreseeing that the 
majority would be aggressive, I wrote: ‘Under all 
the circumstances, the praiseworthy attitude of the 
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minority would not be of value unless it not only 
showed the Governments and populations at home 
that it shared their views, but also made up its 
mind to prevent dangerous decisions on the part 
of the Council, and to make some decided manifesta¬ 
tion in case of defeat. Otherwise, the Opposition will 
do but little service to the views it represents, and 
will not attain the object of producing a salutary im¬ 
pression. I cannot sufficiently urge your Excellency 
to lay stress on this last consideration in your con¬ 
versations with the members of the minority.’ What 
eventually happened is well known. A demonstrative 
manifestation would not have been uecessary to pre¬ 
vent decisions unwelcome to the minority; it would 
have been enough for the minority to vote against 
them, as the decision of the majority would not have 
sufficed, But to our deep regret we perceived that 
the leaders of the Opposition, Cardinals Bauscher and 
Schwarzeubcrg, Archbishop flaynaid and Bishop 
Strossmayer, as well as the other members of the 
minority, preferred to abstain from voting, thus en¬ 
abling the decision to be unanimous. We addressed 
our warnings, not only to the minority, but also to 
the lloly See itself, as may be seen from the despatch 
to Count Trauttinaunsdorff of the JLOtli of February 
1870. 

I have a special reason for alluding to those 
proceedings of our Cabinet. Attempts have been 
made to explain the declaration of the invalidity of 
the Concordat, which was the consequence of the 
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proclamation of Papal Infallibility, by momentary 
difficulties and inspirations of internal policy; and it 
was believed that the Potoeki Ministry wished to gain 
popularity by this bold step. The characters of the 
Ministers in question suffice to refute this charge. 
In a former passage I stated how difficult it was for 
Count Potoeki to affix his name to the ecclesiastical 
laws. lie did so with patriotic self-sacrifice, seeing 
that it was imperative; but no one will believe that 
he was capable of adopting, merely from political 
motives, a measure of such vital importance to the 
Church as the abolition of the Concordat. Nor must 
wo forget that the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction, Dr von Stremayr, whose religious views 
were not quite the same as Potocki’s, though he was 
equally conscientious, made the question a subject of 
deep study, and that it was in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations he submitted to the Council of Ministers 
that the Emperor gave his consent to the measure. It 
will be seen that after what had happened, the 
Roman Curia could not have been taken by surprise 
by the declaration of the invalidity of the Concordat 
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CONTINUATION.-TWO UNTOWARD EVENTS.—THE OCCUPATION OF ROHR, 

AND THE VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

If 1 say * untoward events/ I only use this expression 
because both of the measures to which I refer pro¬ 
duced on the whole a by no means agreeable surprise, 
as is usually the ease when arbitrary measures are 
taken, whatever may be the current of public opinion 
at the time. I myself was not surprised by them ; in¬ 
deed I may say that I can claim the merit of having 
foreseen their probability, and of having left nothing 
undone that could have directed what was inevitable 
into more regular and less violent channels. In a 
former chapter I gave details as to what had been 
done in this respect many years previously with regard 
to the Treaty of Paris and the occupation of Rome. 
I will here briefly allude to the policy of Austria on 

this subject. 
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It was easy to foresee that after the Franeo-Gcrman 
War broke out, the safety and independence of the 
Papal Government, which was protected by the 
French garrison, would bo endangered, even if France 
should be victorious. In view of the invasion already 
attempted by Garibaldi at Mentana, which was only 
frustrated by the timely intervention of the French 
troops, it was certain that a similar attempt would be 
repeated with greater energy, and that this would 
necessitate an increase of the French garrison. Of 
course, after the French disasters, things became 
much worse. A timely agreement of France with 
Italy on the one hand, and with Home on the other, 
might have led to a compromise, under which Italy 
might have occupied several places in the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome. Only in this 
way would the Papal troops have been strong enough 
to keep Rome ; and if Italy had been true to her en¬ 
gagements, a basis might have been gained for an 
understanding between Rome and Florence. But iny 
suggestions to this effect were badly received in Paris, 
where people suspected me because I was a Protestant. 
Thus nothing was done beyond an ineffectual renewal 
of the September Convention, after Austria had with¬ 
drawn from the affair in consequence of the attitude 
of the French Government. 

After the occupation of Rome, the Ministry, and 
I in particular, received countless applications from 
Catholic societies, which, as was to be expected, wero 
strongly supported by Monsignor Grcuter. I had 
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a powerful weapon ready against all reproaches ad¬ 
dressed to the Government on account of its passive 
attitude—namely, the precedent of the annexation of 
a large portion of the Papal States in 18G0, against 
which Austria did not protest, although the oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention was far more favourable than 
in 1870. 

My conduct was more appreciated in Rome than 
in Vienna, incredible as this may seem. I said in the 
speech I then made: * In Rome, where a much 
sounder view of politics has always been taken than 
by her would-be defenders in Austria, this idea (the 
partial occupation of Papal territory) was much more 
favourably received than in Vienna, and the Govern¬ 
ment has been more favourably judged, as is proved 

bv all the communications I have received on the 
%> 

subject up to the most recent date.’ 

It will be seen from the Red Rook of 1870 (report 
of the Charge d’Aflhires Chevalier von Palomba), 
how much Rome appreciated my policy, as Cardinal 
Antonelli requested the representative of Austria 
* to give Count Roust his sincerest thanks.’ Al¬ 
though we refused to come forward with a protest 
or manifesto which it would have been impossible to 
follow up, and which, without material assistance, would 
not only have been ineffectual, but would also have 
diminished the weight of our influence in Florence, 
we were all the more desirous of using our influence 
after the occupation in favour of the Pope, and in 
this we were successful. How much, on the other" 
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hand, the attitude and language of the Cabinet 
of Vienna were appreciated in Florence, may be 
gathered from the despatch of Signor Visconti-Venosta 
to Signor Mingliotti, Ambassador in Vienna, dated 
21st September, 1870 (Rod Book No. 150), a docu¬ 
ment worthy of perusal even at the present day. As 
an illustration of tempora mntautur I may state 
that fifteen years later the Cabinet of Vienna de¬ 
clined to receive the envoy selected by the United 
States, because in 1870 he had expressed as much 
indignation at the occupation of Rome as Austria 
herself. 

We now come to the second 'untoward event’: 
Russia’s arbitrary violation of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris limiting her power in the Black Sea. 
In a former chapter I have shown how I always 
considered that the idea of the Paris Congress to 
neutralise the Black Sea was a complete mistake, the 
only tangible result of it being that national feeling in 
Russia was deeply wounded by such an unnatural 
restriction of the power of an empire of 80,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that it was therefore quite untenable for 
any lengthened period. It was easy to foresee that the 
only way to prevent a collision on this question was to 
revise the Treaty of Paris. Three years previously I 
had proposed such a revision with the double object of 
abolishing the restriction on Russia, and of admitting 
a European control over the internal affairs of Turkey. 
When Russia made her famous declaration in IS70, tho 
Cabinet of St Petersburg appeared highly surprised 
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and taken aback on finding the strongest opposition in 
the very quarter from wliieh had emanated the . 
suggestion of a revision of the Treaty. This could 
only have becu by an intentional disregard of the fact 
that my initiative had the object of bringing about 
the modification in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, while Russia broke that law by a one-sided, 
arbitrary and illegal proceeding. Nor was the 
Cabinet of Vienna alone in its severe condemnation of 
this step; the reply of the English Cabinet was 
in a similar sense. But the first despatch which 
expressed Lord Granville’s opinion on the subject was 
soon followed by a second, which was, it is true, also 
signed with the name of Granville, but which breathed 
the spirit of Gladstone. More than ever did my 
words come true : ‘ Jo ne vois plus d’Europe.’ Where 
else could Europe have been found than in England 
and in Austria? In Prussia, which had been gained 
in advance ; or in Italy, who was at that moment loss 
inclined than ever to uphold the principle of European 
control ; or in France, who was sinking under the 
burthen of an unequal contest? I think it was 
greatly to Austria’s honour that she sternly and 
persistently reprobated the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty. Others may some day have greater cause 
than ourselves to regret that our protest was not 
supported. In a recent historical work, Jiiger’s 
History of the Franco-German War, I road the 
following passage, which is evidently intended ■ 
to annihilate me: ‘ Only a very narrow-minded 
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politician could wonder that Russia seized that 
moment for breaking the Treaty - .’ The historian 
probably did not contemplate the application of that 
principle to Alsace. 

Even at the present moment I do not regret the 
somewhat harsh tone of my despatch to Count 
Chotek on this subject.* If it gave offence at St 
Petersburg, the displeasure of Russia was not vented 
on Austria, but on myself. My successor, who 
thought 1 had not acted with suflieient energy, was 
overwhelmed with honours and praises at St Peters¬ 
burg, while 1 was punished in London by the demon¬ 
strative rudeness of the Czar, who explained his 
conduct to his brother-in-law, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by saying that 1 was the ‘ deadliest enemy of 
Russia.’ My conscience is at peace. But it is 
possible those words originated in other less known 
circumstances. 

In a former chapter I have shown that the 
gratitude shown by Germany to Russia after the 
war was little deserved. She had more reason to 
be grateful to England. Instead of sending to 
Versailles Lord Odo Russell, a great friend and ally 
of Prince Bismarck, the English Government could 
and ought to have commissioned a stiff Englishman to 
ask point-blank whether the Prussian Government 
approved of the step taken by Russia or not, and 
whether Prussia would or would not join in collective 
steps against that measure, on the understanding that 

* See Appendix B. 
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if the answer were in the affirmative, Prussia (the 
German empire was not yet formed) would join Eng¬ 
land and Austria-Hungary in a decided protest, and 
that if it were in the negative, England would regard 
Prussia as an enemy, and would treat her as an ally 
of Russia. In such a case Austria-Hungary would 
have joined England ; indeed in any measure directed 
against Russia, she was certain of the support of 
Austrians and Hungarians alike. 

We must not forget in what manner the decisive 
events of that year succeeded each other. During 
the interviews at Euis which preceded the war, 
Russia secured the consent of Prussia to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris which was to he effected after 
the war. Rut Prince Gortschakoff, who probably 
know boiler than others by what means Prince 
Bismarck managed to conclude an arrangement with 
Benodetti after the war of 18GG on the subject of the 
rectification of the Saarbriicken frontier, thought it 
advisable to carryout his intention before the Franco- 
German War was over. The action of Russia thus 
coincided with the most critical period of the cam¬ 
paign ; and I am informed, on most trustworthy 
authority, that this greatly enraged Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Odo Russell happened to arrive just at that 
moment. If a more uncompromising envoy had 
been sent to Versailles, the Franco-German War 
might have taken a different turn; but it is more 
probable that Prince Bismarck, in his anger with 
Prince Gortschakoff, would have sided with the other 
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Powers. Ho would have had a ready pretext in 
Russia’s departure from the agreement she lmd made 
with him; the Russian Circular would then have 
become a dead letter, and the Treaty of Paris would 
have been maintained in its integrity. 

I suggested a similar idea (although after the first 
English Note) to Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, and I have been informed 
that his despatch on the subject has been published 
in the Blue Book. I have not been able to verify 
this statement, but I have no reason to doubt 
it, and it seems that at St Petersburg they were 
acquainted with the despatch. 

But Gladstone was then Premier, Lord Odo 
Russell was welcome at Versailles, and the dispute 
was (dosed hv the London Protocol, which gave the 
sanction of Europe to the act against which Europe 
had protested, and yet again asserted the principle 
that a treaty could only be altered with the con¬ 
currence of those who have concluded it. This is 
much as if a judicial tribunal were to declare theft a 
crime and yet to allow the thief to keep what ho bus 
stolen. 
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THIS I1LACK SKA AN1) THE CZECHS.-CAl.lCIA.-KEACZKO. 

My answer to tlie Russian violation ol‘ tlio Treaty of 
Paris was most favourably received and strongly 
supported by the Viennese papers, and especially by 
the X MIC Frcie Pirssc. It appeared therefore all the 
more remarkable, and only to he explained by personal 
hostility, that the Delegations took no notice of it. 
Hut no—1 am mistaken : a North-llohemian Deputy, 
of whom it was said that his pronunciation must have 
reminded me of my native country, made the follow¬ 
ing remark, which must lia\e sounded strangely in an 
Austrian Representative Assembly: ‘What is the 
Hlfck Sea to us ? ’ 

The leaders of the Czech movement, however. 
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thought they had something to do with the Black 
Sea, but only for the purpose of declaring that Russia 
ought not to be disturbed in her possession of it 
This was one of the chief points of the then much 
talked of memorandum presented to me by Dr Rieger 
in the name of his party and of the Bohemian nation. 

Although I was compelled to tell the Bohemian 
nation that it would do well not to meddle with the 
affairs of Russia, especially at a time when that Power 
ami Austria were at variance, i was also obliged at 
the same time indirectly to request the Russian 
Government not to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. Count Apponyi, our Ambas¬ 
sador in London, on his return from Ems, where the 
Russo-Prussian consultations had taken place, was 
informed by the English Foreign Secretary that both 
Governments looked with suspicion and displeasure 
on the concessions which had been made to Galicia, 
and Lord Clarendon thought it necessary to warn the 
Austrian Government of this. I then wrote to 
Count Apponyi a despatch" which J.)r llcrbst after¬ 
wards strongly censured in the Delegation for ‘its 
interference in internal affairs,’ while the very object 
of the despatch was to prevent unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference by other Powers in our internal affairs. 

The year 1870 brought me several times into 
contact with Poland. The Commercial Chamber of 
Brody elected me as its member in the Galician Diet, 
but T could not take my seat, being detained by 


* Sec Avpi'mlix K. 
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events in Vienna. In tlic following year, ray position 
towards the Hohenwart Ministry made it again 
impossible for me to sit in the Diet, and in the year 
after that, when T was appointed Ambassador, I 
returned the mandate. 

Julian Klaezko, for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to the jferne des Deux Maudes and the author 
of the much-read work ‘ Los Deux Cluinceliers,’ 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, shortly 
before the Franco-German War broke out, as ‘Hof 
und Ministerial Hath.’ His talents and his works do 
not need any praise of mine, but f feel called upon to 
pay a tribute of sympathetic remembrance to his 
noble mind and conduct. 

Ho was elected member of the Galician Diet, and 
allowed himself to be carried awav bv his patriotic feel- 
ings to such an extent that he made a violent speech in 
favour of France which was totally at variance with 
his official position. This would have had very 
unpleasant, consequences for the Ministry and for me 
in particular, had Klaczko not hastened at once to 
send in his resignation. The letter in which he did 
this deserves to be inserted here : 


Viknnk, Srpteutbre 5, 1870. 

MoNsucn; u: Coxitf. ! —Oblige Olivers la France 
par vingt annees d’une hospitalite liberalemont ’ 
accordee, profondeinent penetre en outre de I’immense 
peril quo le triomphe definitif de la Prusse creerait 
& l’equilibre European et ii l’existencc m6me de 
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TAutriche, j’ai saisi Ja premiere occasion qui s’est 
presentee pour exprimer hautement cette conviction 
persormelle. 

Devant une asseinbleo polouaise j’ai fait appel 
4 nos ancieunes sympathies, qui a l’heure qu’il est me 
semblaient s’aecorder ontierement avec notro devoue- 
ment pour les interets de l’Empire Autricliien. En 
agissant ainsi, j’accomplissais un devoir quo ma 
conscience m’imposait, mais jo lie me faisais pas 
illusion sur la grave responsabilito personnelle que 
j’assumais comme fonctionnaire public, attache au 
Ministore de Votre Excellence. 

J’ai done rhonueuv de remettre ma demission aux 
mains de Votre Excellence, en La priant de vouloir 
bien etre iudukrente envers une conduite assurement 

O 

irreguliere, mais inspiree par des sentiments sine ores, 
et de ne point douter do la profoude gratitude et do 
1’affectueux respect quo jc portcrai toujours a l’hommc 
d’etat eminent dont il m’a etc donne d’appreeier le 
occur grand, bon et genereux. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur le Comte, avec le 
plus profond respect, de Votre Excellence, le tres- 
humble et tres-devoue serviteur 


Jl'LlAN Klaczko. 
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or II IIKLATJOVH WITH (1EHMAXY A FT lilt THE OUTHUKAK OF THE WAR. 

I had tlio opportunity of observing many curious 
phenomena during my involuntary stay at Vienna 
after Koniggriltz and N ikolsburg. Anions; these was 
the readiness, I miglit almost say, the indifference, 
with which Austria allowed herself to be expelled 
from the Herman Confederation. What was even 
more strange was that some actually regarded this 
expulsion as a fortunate event and a liberation from 
irksome bonds. The loss of the Venetian Provinces 
was almost more felt than that of the position in the 
Gorman body of States and Kingdoms which Austria 
had held for centuries, and which had given her 
so much power and honour. That such views 
should prevail in official circles will not be very 
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astonishing if one considers the tendency of the 
Federalists Ministry of those days, which was more 
inclined to the Slav than to the German clement ; 
but this only made it the more strange that the same 
views should have been held by the general public. 
I must confess that l never felt any illusion as to 
the great and dangerous consequences that might 
arise from the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
I knew Aery well that it was necessary to yield to 
the inevitable, but I was no less convinced that the 
privileged position of the German element in Austria 
—that its claim to tin: foremost place in the State and 
the Army both as regards language and administra¬ 
tion—was less justified by historical Austrian traditiou 
than by the rights and duties of Austria as the 
principal member of the body of German States; and 
that when those rights and duties ceased, the claim of 
the German element to supremacy in Austria ceased 
also. It was mere blindness and folly to cherish any 
illusions on this subject. An increasing rivalry 
between the Slav and the German element, which 
was numerically the weaker, now became inevitable. 

I think I have sufficiently proved that I did not under¬ 
rate the German element. T saved the Germans twice : 
once when Beleredi threw them over, and again when 
Hokenwart did so. The first time I was successful; 
the second 1 was dragged down myself. 1 have 
forgiven their ingratitude, but I regret that they 
paid little heed to my advice when it was of some 
weight, and that they hesitated to accept the logical 
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conclusion of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
The old dominant position was not to be preserved by 
merely ignoring tlie change that had taken place, nor 
by an acrimonious assertion of predominance; but it 
could have been, and could yet be preserved if the 
German element in Austria would perceive that its 
task does not consist only in self-defence, but that it 
must be, as in other non-German States, united within 
itself. Tt would be folly to demand or even to wish 
that the German should do in Austria what he docs 
elsewhere as an immigrant because it is the German 
who most easily becomes Anglicised in England, 
Americanised in America, and Frenchified, even after 
the war, in Fiance. On the contrary, it should he his 
endeavour, while retaining his individuality, to separate 
himself as little as possible from the Slavs, who, almost 
without exception, understand and speak German. 
The task requires effort, and self-control, but it is not 
Avithout a prospect of success. It is obvious that 
the Government must have a lame share in such 

n 

a task; and experience shows that if it intervenes 
too much, or too little, or on its own initiative, it only 
does harm. The alienation of the German element 
is a serious danger. It would be dangerous not 
only to the Austro-Hungarian empire, but also to the 
German Austrians themselves. With all due respect 
for the power and capacity of the German empire and 
of Prussia in particular, 1 am convinced that if the 
German Austrians Avere incorporated into Germany, 
they would soon look back with sorroAvful regret on 
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their happy past. Once, during a conversation on the 
, Prussian cultus in Austria, I took the liberty of saying to 
the Emperor: ‘I know a remedy that would be effectual 
if it were feasible ; if your Majesty were to send for two 
Prussian Provincial Presidents, four Prussian Govern¬ 
ment Presidents, twenty Prussian “ Landriithe,” and 
two hundred Prussian tax-gatherers, I would lay a 
wager that in three mouths everybody would implore 
you to restore the old regime.’ Yet the German 
frontier is nearer than the Russian, and events are 
stronger than men; while 011 the other hand a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the German 
empire were very reluctant to become its subjects. 

If my readers ask why the history of the war of 
1870 gives rise to these reflections, they will find an 
explanation in those that follow. 

Tin: more 1 had made up my mind as to the 
consequences of the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the more imperative did I 
find it to investigate the question whether there were 
yet means at hand to counteract these consequences. 
The only way of doing this would have been to exer¬ 
cise some influence on German affairs. 

After the construction of the German empire in 
1871, by which Southern was united to Northern 
Germany in one political organisation, Austrian inter¬ 
ference became impossible ; but up to that moment the 
position of affairs was such that Austrian interference 
would have been easy. Germany never took the 
Peace of Prague quite seriously; but its stipulations 
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were certainly so intended. If the relinquishment by 
Austria of any influence on the new formation of 
Germany is held to have meant that Austria gave up 
for all time the right of protest against future changes, 
this view is opposed to the fact that the Peace 
of Prague not only stipulated the withdrawal of 
Austria from Germany, but ratified the constitu-* 
tion of Southern Germany as an independent body. 
This provision, had it only related to Prussia and 
Southern Germany, could not have found room 
in a treaty between Austria and Prussia unless it 
was intended to offer a security to Austria and an 
eventual right of protest. Austria never relinquished 
that view, unassailable as it was from a legal stand¬ 
point, until the construction of the German empire 
deprived it of practical significance. In the South 
German States, especially in Wurteinborg and Hesse, 
a similar view was at times strongly expressed ; in ’ 
Havana it was thrown into the shade by the 
personal opinions of Prince Clovis Hoiienlohe ; but it 
is a not uninteresting circumstance that his successor, 
Count Pray, entered into correspondence with me on 
the subject shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Count Prav had been Ambassador in Vienna, and in 
our young days he was an intimate friend of mine at 
Gottingen: and his inquiry as to my opinion of the 
political situation was made rather as from one friend 
to another, than from the Bavarian Premier to the 
Austrian Chancellor. His inquiry and my reply 
both came too late to be of practical importance. 
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His letter was dated the 10th of July, mine the L4th. 
My answer was to the following effect: 1 Bavaria has 
excellent cards in her hand; if she plays them well, 
her voice may be decisive in Berlin and in Paris for 
the preservation of peace. The Treaties of 18(30 are 
defensive. If Bavaria will firmly declare at Berlin 
that should Prussia go to war against France merely 
because of the candidature for the Spanish Throne, 
Bavaria will not consider herself bound to take the 
field with the Prussian army ; and if she declares 
with equal firmness in Paris that an attack on 
German territory by France would compel Bavaria 
to take arms against her, the effect on both sides will 
soon be evident.’ 

This advice came too late, as the French declara¬ 
tion of war was issued on the lath duly. 

What 1 have said above will explain an idea which 
remained secret, but which occupied me for a time 
very seriously. I have reminded the reader that it 
was expected when the war broke out that France 
would advance in great strength, and that she might 
possibly proceed as far us Munich. The mobilisation 
advocated hj- Count Andrassy and accepted by the 
Council of Ministers was very welcome to me, as I 
have already stated, because of that possibility. If 
Austria should vigorously interfere to impose a limit 
on the French invasion, she might, regain her lost 
ascendency in Germany. Wo were bound by no 
engagements to France, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from placing ourselves between the com- 
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batants. A development of this idea will be found at 
the conclusion of the memorandum which I placed 
before the Emperor at the end of .December, and 
which I append to this chapter. 

When this memorandum was drawn up, the 
general current of feeling in Austria did not, it is 
true, run in the same channel, which was partly 
owing to a transient feeling of hostility to Prussia, 
particularly prevalent in military circles, where an 
idea was even entertained of availing ourselves of 
the then very diflicult position of the German Army 
in France. A Prussian General, who was on intimate 
terms with me, ashed me plainly' when we met for the 
first time after the war: ‘ Pray tell me how it hap¬ 
pened that you did not attack us?’ The answer to 
this question will be found in the memorandum which 
I drew up and placed before the Emperor, and which 
ran as follows 


Vienna, Dm-mber 25 , 1870 . 

At the moment when a reply must he sent to the 
Prussian despatch on the subject of the new forma¬ 
tion of Germany, it is essential to obtain a clear view 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

The peculiar state of Austrian public opinion is 
shown by the fact that the courteous and uuusually 
flattering language of the Prussian Government has 
met, not with a response, but with an almost frigid 
reception ; that after the necessity of an understanding, 
nay, of an alliance, with Prussia had been constantly 
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declared, wc arc now warned not to accept the 
proffered friendship; and finally, that after persistent 
rumours had been spread that the anti-Prussian Count 
Beust was the only obstacle to an agreement with 
Berlin, the public is now almost accusing the 
Chancellor of being in secret and criminal communica¬ 
tion with Prussia. 

Under the growth of this superficial and ephemeral 
opinion may be discovered some ideas which are more 
worthy of attention. 

v 

Sincere patriots think that Prussia (in which term 
I comprise North Germany), has not been a true 
friend, and will not be one in future; that, at this moment 
she is in a difficult, nay. a dangerous position ; that 
it is owing to that position that the Cabinet of Berlin 
uses such conciliatory language ; and that the moment 
is now at hand for attacking Prussia with a favourable 
prospect of success, while after the complete prostra¬ 
tion of France every possibility of so doing would lie 
at an end. 

But sentiment alone cannot influence policy. In 
order to be clear on this subject, we must realise the 
consequences of action, for an attitude of reserve 
would only tend at the same time to destroy the 
advantages of hostility and those of friendship. Thus 
the question simply is : Instead of replying cordially 
and politely to the Prussian communication, shall we 
reply in a tone enabling us to quarrel with Prussia ? 
Such a resolution would have to be very serious and 
firm; for it is easy to foresee that the publication of 
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an answer in this sense would, infallibly call forth in 
all organs of public opinion strong expressions of 
sympathy with Germany and of fear of Prussia—in 
fact, a complete contradiction of the ideas they now 
profess. 

I do not wish any other interpretation to be given 
to this remark than that words must immediately be 
followed by action ; and the question is whether action 
would be useful and possible. Action can, under the 
circumstances, be nothing less than immediate war. 

The iirst point to be considered is: Have we the 
means of making war, and what are the chances of 
success '* 

We are at the outset confronted by the circum¬ 
stance that with the exception of the Galicians, and 
possibly of the Tyrolese, we could not expect in either 
Delegation a single voice in favour of war. More- 
over, whether we are prepared for w f ar is doubtful, in 
spite of all the progress we have made. We must 
not forgot that the first consequence of our sending an 
army into the field would he to set Russia in motion, 
and that that empire possesses sufficient forces, 
notwithstanding the necessity of keeping down 
Poland, to create a strong diversion in our rear. 

But, independently of these two considerations, we 
may reasonably apprehend that a declaration of war 
on our part would be of great service to Prussia. 

We would have to base our calculations on 
Prussia being fully employed in France, thus leaving 
Germany practically undefended. 
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At the Prussian headquarters,' which seem to 
have been for some time under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of tiie powers of resistance possessed by France, 
there can now be no further doubt on that subject. 

Should France be speedily rendered prostrate, it 
would be easy to transfer all the German forces to 
Germany, and to send them against us. If France 
makes such ellbrts as will enable her to prolong the 
contest, our attack would be a welcome pretext for 
Germany to withdraw honourably from an enterprise 
whose consequences are incalculable, and to enter on 
another with results of a far more certain character. 
The Austro-Gennan Provinces, with a sympathising 
population, would be an infinitely more precious ac¬ 
quisition to Prussia than the Franco-German pro¬ 
vinces, with a population whose affections are entirely 
devoted to France. 

Thus, even with an absolutist regime and a higlily- 
efficient army, serious objections may be raised to a 
warlike policy. 

But that idea may be abandoned all the more 
safely as the consequences which a pessimistic view 
might regard as likely to follow arc by no means 
incredible. 

It is sufficient to draw attention to the exhaustion 
of Prussia and Germany which might result even after 
brilliant victories and a huge indemnity, and which 
would givo us time to complete our measures of 
defence for possible eventualities. And what a 
favourable chance there would be for a successful 
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intervention of Austria if Prussia were defeated ! Xri - '' 
such a case the fate of Germany would lie in Austria’s. 
hands, especially if Austria should now express herself 
in a sense friendly to Prussia and to Germany. 



CH APTER XXXI 

1871 

TTTF, LAST DERATES IN THE DELEGATION.-ALL’S WELL TOAT ENDS 

WELL.—KLACZKO, KHRANDA, AND G1SKRA. 

The session of the Delegation at Pestli in 1870-1871, 
which began so unpleasantly, ended in a more 
satisfactory manner. The increase of the war-bud<ret 
was passed, the Minister of War receiving valuable 
support from Tjonyay, the Minister of Finance for 
both portions of the empire, and from the Soktion- 
schef von Hofmann. Mousignor Greuter’s attack 
on me on the subject of the occupation of Rome 
enabled me to gain an easy victory on that point, and 
brought about the beginning of a change of opinion in 
the Liberal party which soon became more percept¬ 
ible. The conclusion of my speech on the war-budget 
was extremely avcII received. I insert it here as it 
plainly expresses the policy of the government: 

VOL. II (,» 
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‘If wc undertook nothing to prevent the • new 
formation of Germany; if wo gave it a friendly 
welcome; if we were desirous of arranging our 
relations with another neighbouring Power in the 
most conciliatory spirit, with a view to preserving our 
interests; and if, finally, we showed ourselves full of 
friendship and of consideration to a third power, even 
at the risk of wounding many estimable feelings in our 
own country : we wish everyone plainly to understand 
that we have all the more reason to expect that we 
shall not he interfered with in our own country, and 
that we are determined to defend its interests to the 
last. 

‘ 1 think, gentlemen, without giving way to extreme 
optimism, that it is a valuable result of recent events 
that this state of things, aud the policy based upon it, 
are equally recognised in both portions of the empire, 
and that a unanimous feeling of patriotism is conse¬ 
quently maturing among all its populations.’ 

Kuranda spoke twice: first on the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then on that of War. In the 
first speech he had the courage to remind his colleagues 
of the Liberal party of the benefits conferred by 
France on European freedom at various times, 
although at that time it was the fashion to speak of 
France with contempt. 

‘I need hardly remind this Assembly,’ he said, 

‘ that what was done in France in 1789, was equivalent 
to a political redemption of Europe; I need not point 
out that Germany, the country of thinkers and strong 
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characters, in spite of her achievements in the wars 
of liberation, was in danger of sinking into political 
torpor through the machinations of her rulers; that 
the Holy Alliance, the Karlsbad resolutions, and the 
Congresses of Troppau and Laibach, lulled Europe 
into an apathy dangerous to national dignity, but that 
she was roused from her somnolence by the deeds of 
France, which offered a noble example to all other 
countries—flashes of lightning that rekindled the 
dormant spirit of national freedom.’ 

The speaker might with justice have added that 
without the February .Revolution no representative 
Assembly would have met in the ‘ Paulskirche ’ in 
Frankfort, and that no ‘National Verein’ would have 
been constituted or German empire founded. As for 
the French themselves, they had to pay heavily for 
the benefits they conferred upon mankind ; and, indeed, 
so had Austria. 

The second time that Kuranda spoke was when he 
attacked a speech which, having been delivered when 
and where it was, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect at which it aimed, and against which T myself 
was compelled to protest, though it was in many 
respects a very remarkable one. The speaker was 
Julian Klaczko, whom I have previously mentioned. 
He spoke without hesitation for more than half- 
an-hour in the German language, which he under¬ 
stood thoroughly, but often had not had occasion 
to speak for many years. His speech may be said to 
have cast a glance at the past, at the present, and at 
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the future. The first was full of anger to Prussia, 
and of reproach to Austria for her weakness and for¬ 
getfulness of the injuries she had suffered; the second 
was cheering to Prance and cold to Europe; while 
the third was prophetic of the Commune, which 
came soon after, and of the Praneo-liussian Alliance, 
which is yet to come. To the second part of his 
speech I replied that the constant recollection of 
injuries has never yet borne good fruit, and that in 
that very country whose fate the speaker and many 
others justly lamented, the words: ‘ Kcvanche pour 
Waterloo ’ have been incessantly repeated for hall-a- 
eentury with the result which we now see. 

Klaczko said well and truly : 

‘ Prance has taught Europe much by her revolu¬ 
tions, and her present misfortunes should be a further 
lesson to her, for they show what is the result when a 
great nation loses the support of a royal dynasty 
which lias ruled over it for centuries. 

' A hereditary sovereign can return to his people 
even after a defeat, and they will receive him with 
sympathy instead of reproaches. A father who has 
lost everything can honestly say so to his children ; 
they will soon be reconciled to him, and will lament 
the common ruin without condemning the author of 
it. But a man who is a sovereign only by accident is 
like the director of a joint stock company ; if he does 
a good business, he is praised ; if bad, he runs away. 

‘ I look forward with confidence to the future of 
Austria, because we have that which is wanting in 
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France : we have an Emperor and King to whom we 
are faithfully devoted; and however divided we may 
be in polities and language, we are united in our 
loyalty to the sovereign. In Austria there are no 
revolutionary elements, and her enemies would do 
well to bear that fact in mind.’ 

His speech ended with a (juotatiou which is not so 
pleasant to hear, but which is none the less true : 

‘ Thugut wrote as follows to Colloredo at the time 
of the Peace of Campo Formio, when Austria lost 
comparatively less than Franco is now losing : 

‘ “ My despair is enhanced by the shameful degrada¬ 
tion of the Viennese, who go into ecstacies of joy at 
the sound of the word ‘peace,’ without caring whether 
peace is secured on favourable or unfavourable terms. 
Nobody cares about the honour of the empire, or what 
will become of it eighty years hence, so long as one 
can go to balls and eat dainties.” ’ 

In the year 1870, when the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and Empress was celebrated, and the news¬ 
papers gave such magnificent accounts of the homage 
paid to their Majesties, 1 was Ambassador in Paris. 
I often heard the words: ‘ Que vous etes lieureux 
d’avoir des populations atlacliees a leur Souveraiu et 
avoc do sentiments vraiment dynastiques ! ’ Of course 
I cordially agreed ; but to my more intimate French 
acquaintances 1 could not help saying: ‘ Ce que vous 
dites est parfaitemout juste, toutes ces demonstrations 
sont vraies et siueeres etrepoudent a uu sentiment 
profonddment dynastique; seulcineut je ue saurais 
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oublier quo pou do somaines aprcs Sadowa la munici- 
palitc do Vienne est vonuo supplier 1’Einpereur de 
fairo la paix. Vous pouvoz rnettre lo siege de Paris 
a votro actif.’ 

Tho part of Klaczko’s speech which was directed 
against the indifference and prostration of Europe 
gave Kuranda an opportunity for a vigorous reply, 
lie justly cited in opposition to Klaczko’s view the 
historical fact that it was the policy of Franco under 
Napoleon which had dissolved the Pentarchy, thereby 
bringing about the dismemberment of Europe ; and 
that it was the French Government which had created 
the system of localised wars, for which France herself 
was now paying the penalty. ‘ The localisation of a 
war,' said Kuranda ‘ is nothing else than the removal 
of a solitary opponent from the collective protection of 
Europe in order to crush him altogether : and France 
has attempted to enforce this localisation against 
ourselves in particular. When she waged war 
against us in Italy, sin: managed to localisy it; now 
Prussia has learnt to do the same towards France.’ 

The revival by Klaczko of the memory of the 
mediation of France in favour of Austria in 18G6 
gave another eminent speaker. Dr Giskra, an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a few words in reply which deserve 
to be quoted. They were as follows 

‘ In my humble position as Burgomaster of Briiun, 
1 was one day honoured, during the occupation of that 
town by the Prussian troops, by being summoned to 
an interview with the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. At this interview I was requested to proceed 
to Vienna to represent the necessity of peace in the 
interest of the town of which T was the chief magis¬ 
trate, and if possible to open the way for peace 

negotiations.Count Bismarck declared himself 

ready to conclude peace at Briinn, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Austrian territory, with the exception of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria had already 
stated she was prepared to give up, and promising 
that no war indemnity should he demanded, that the 
line of the Main should he the boundary of Prussian 
power in Germany, that South Germany should he 
independent, and that Austria should he free to enter 
into relations with South Germany—all this, however, 
on the condition that France should not he allowed to 
mediate for the conclusion of peace. 

‘ Owing to my official duties, I was prevented 
from undertaking this mission, although 1 would 
gladly have done so in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of a town under foreign occupation. A confidential 
person recommended by me was sent to Vienna in¬ 
stead of mvself. He was most graciously received in 
the highest quarters ; in others, even enthusiastically ; 
but with extreme coldness by an individual who, al¬ 
though not connected with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercised great influence on the Minister. 
After waiting for more than thirty hours, the envoy 
. was dismissed with the statement that if Prussia were 
inclined to invite Austria formally to send a pleni¬ 
potentiary for the negotiations of peace, the latter 
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was willing to comply ; but that she was not prepared 
to respond to the private invitation which had been 
convoyed to her, as she had no wish to expose herself 
to the risk of the proposal being repudiated at 
Prussian headquarters. 

‘ After expostulating in vain with the authorities 
at Vienna, the emissary hurried as fast as he could 
to Nikolsburg, but he arrived an hour later than the 
French envoy Ponedetti, and received the disappoint-, 
ing answer: “You have arrived an hour too late. 
An hour earlier, the negotiations might have taken 
another turn ; but having already accepted the inter-1 
volition of France, we cannot now refuse it.”' 

This story has never been refuted, nay, it has 
even been adopted in historical works. It is easy to 
explain why no voice was raised against it. I myself, 
though present on the occasion of its delivery, could not 
contradict J)r Giskra, as, owing to the recent renewal 
of friendship with Germany, it would not have been 
proper for me to cast a doubt on anything calculated 
to call forth sympathy with Prussia. Purlin was 
actuated bv similar motives, and France had other 
things to do than to refute erroneous accounts of 
Penedetti’s mission. Put 1 must have smiled incre¬ 
dulously on hearing Giskra's words, and in truth there 
was much that was improbable in his narrative. 

I received accurate information at Vienna of 
everything that was going on, and I can state as a 
fact that the cession of a portion of Eastern Pohemia 
was seriously contemplated before the negotiations of 
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Nikolsburg, and after the occupation of Briinn. 
But what is most incredible in the story is the state¬ 
ment that the Main was to be the limit of Prussia’s 
power in Germany, that South Germany would have 
been independent, and that Austria would have been at 
liberty to ally herself with South Germany at her dis¬ 
cretion. This is precisely the arrangement which was 
proposed by Bismarck before the war, and which 
he asked, through Baron Gablentz, brother to the 
Austrian General of the same name, that I should 
negotiate. The fact is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Baron Friesen ; and it shows that if Dr Giskra’s 
story is correct, Prussia would have been satisfied, 
after the victory of TConiggriitz, with the same con¬ 
cessions as those she demanded before that event. 
This is surely impossible and incredible. 

I think L have done a service to the conscientious 
historians of the future by reviving the memory of 
these long-forgotten, but certainly not insignificant, 
debates. 

The result was not unsatisfactory; my speech 
in the last session of the Austrian delegation was 
well received, and even the Hungarian delegation 
passed a vote of confidence in the Government on 
the proposal of Count Szapary (the father of the 
beautiful Countess Elise Voss). I was preparing to 
return home contented, when I found myself placed 
before a new situation of affairs which I had antici¬ 
pated rather than desired. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
1871 

Tfl K 1I01IKNWAHT MINISTRY. 

Tub winter of 1870-1871, thatjof the Franco-German 
War, was extremely severe, and was accompanied by 
many snow-storms. I liopu, in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the Hungarian capital, that the 
management of the streets has improved since I 
last visited it. It was then very imperfect, and the 
piles of snow that were allowed to accumulate were 
not without danger to the* carriages at night. The 
snow on the roofs was also allowed to remain until it 
was dissolved by the sun. One splendid day in 
February I happened to be standing near the, 
‘ Stock'd,’ engaged in conversation with'the Minister 
Banhans, when I suddenly felt a stunning blow on 
my head. A large block of ice had fallen from the 
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roof, crushing my hat. With a sort of presentiment, 
I entered my room, and found an order awaiting me 
to proceed without delay to his Majesty. I obeyed 
the summons, and heard from the Emperor himself 
the news of the appointment of a new Ministry. 

I was not unaware that this event was in pre¬ 
paration ; but I had not made inquiries as to the 
probable constitution of the Ministry. Want of 
curiosity is one of the most marked traits of my 
character; and in spite of the continual allegations 
of my enemies,* the domain of intrigue has ever been 
a terra incognita to me, and I have always felt an 
intense loathing for everything connected with 
espionage. The leaders of the Constitutional party 
having laid down the limits of my province, I did not 
feel myself called upon to intervene actively. But I 
never omitted, when opportunity offered, to point out 
to his Majesty that a Ministry similar to the ‘ Biirger- 
ministerium,’ but more experienced ami less uncom¬ 
promising, could easily bo found, and 1 gave the 
names of those whom I considered the most suitable 
for such a Ministry. I thought of Sehmerling as 
Premier, and J am still of opinion that he would have 

* When I was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1N7?\ a (rcrinan bookseller of 
that city Haiti to Klaczko, who reported his words to me: ‘It is a gnat misfortunes 
that Count Iioust is coming; he iH an intriguer of the first water.* I replied to 
Klaczko: 4 1 must tell you an authentic historical anecdote which 1 heg you will 
repeat to that bookseller. When Nupolcon became First Consul, he went to hcm* all 
the Parisian monuments and historical buildings—among others the Temple, where 
Louis XIV was imprisoned. The concierge, ail old Jacobin, thought lie would make 
himself agreeable to the First Consul by Haying. ‘ Cent dans ces cliainbres la rjuc nous 
avions le Tyran.’ ‘ Tyran ! Tyran ? * exclaimed Napoleon ; * s'il la vail etc, il y serait 
encore.’ And thus I too can say: ‘Intrigant, intrigant! si je la vain ete, j’y serais 
encore!* 
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shown the requisite strength ami resolution. But tht 
silence with which my views were received showed 
me that quite a different Ministry was in contempla¬ 
tion. 

The Emperor showed some embarrassment in 
informing me of his decision, hie alluded to the 
attacks made upon me in the Reiehsralli for having 
interfered in internal a Hairs, and expressed a wish to 
shield mo against such attacks in future. Mis words 
were more gracious than explanatory ; but the course 
of events gave me no reason for serious complaint. 
In the preceding chapters i have shown what the 
temper of the Delegations was, and how arduous were 
tile buttles 1 had to light with them. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to understand why the 
Emperor thought it more than likely that I should be 
defeated ; and his Majesty may also have remembered 
a statement 1 had frequently made, that the consti¬ 
tutional mechanism of the Delegation is imperfect 
in this respect, that a defeated Minister is always 
obliged to resign, having no means of appealing to the 
electors. 

It is intelligible that under such circumstances the 
Emperor may have regarded my resignation as not 
depending on his own wishes, and that he agreed to 
the IIohenwart Ministry in the expectation that my 
successor would be less closely connected with the 
Constitutional party. The Mohemvart Ministry was 
already decided upon when, contrary to the general 
belief and even to my own hopes, the session of 
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the Delegations ended with manifestations of con- 
fidenco in me. This changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the Emperor graciously assured me that T 
possessed his full confidence as Minister. 

The position T would have to occupy towards the 
new Ministry was defined, on my return to Vienna, 
in the following words which I addressed to his 
Majesty : 

‘ It has been doubted whether I knew of the 
formation of the new Ministry or not. The truth is 
that I knew nothing of it. as I have repeatedly stated. 
This, indeed, impaired the authority of my position : 
but I can afford to discard that consideration, as 1 am 
assured of your Majesty’s most gracious confidence. 
What I cannot, however, allow the public to believe 
is that 1 knew what was coming, for it would be 
intolerable to me to bear the reproach of having 
obtained millions from the Delegation, the majority 
of which is chiefly Dorman, and then rewarding it by 
the appointment of a new Ministry opposed to its 
views.’ 

T added to these words, which were perhaps more 
than sincere (for they might have been interpreted as 
alluding to the sovereign), the remark that 7 could be 
of no use to him with the Slavs, but that 7 might be 
so with the Dormans; and the ]3mpcror received my 
statement not only graciously, but in so cordial a 
manner that T was moved to tears on leaving the 
Iniperial apartment. 

My attitude towards tlie Ministry was in accord- 
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anco with my words. My position was an isolated 
one; but it was not that of a rival, much less that of 
an enemy; it remained that of an observer, until the 
Ministry took measures which I could not conscien¬ 
tiously tolerate. I was compelled by the state of 
political affairs in Europe generally to uphold, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a programme totally 
opposed to that of Count Hohenwart. But his policy 
towards the lleichsrath was for a time so skilful and 
so constitutional that I found nothing to censure. 
Our foreign policy, however, was strictly German, while 
our internal policy was utterly anti-German; .and 
naturally the German resistance to the anti-German 
internal policy found support in the German spirit of 
our foreign policy. 

If 1 still continued to exercise my official functions 
con amove, J did not therefore indulge in illusions. 
] did not, however, foresee that my political end 
would be connected with Holienwart’s defeat, but 
rather with his victory. How far I was from deceiv¬ 
ing myself, is proved by the following verses, written 
so early as the month of May during my short visit 
to Gastein, and inserted in the Wiener Tagblatt, 
after my resignation, by him to whom they were 
addressed: 

• Sieliemindscclizig, nchtundsochzig Jnhre hclleti Glanzes, 

Liessen npumuidspchzig kauiu den Schein verwelktcn Krauzes. 
Sie.li/.ig war das Jalir des lrittron lindens, 

Eimmdsielizig wird viellcicht das Jahr des Bcheidens. 
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1 Manches, was ich hoflhungsvoll begonnen, 

1 st in Nacht und Nebel mir zerronnon, 
Manches uiochte ich noch gem vollenden, 
Mochte auch nicht gcrn so ruhmlos cndcn. 

‘ Wohl das Lob, cs ist ja liingst verklungcn, 
Doch Wiis tniihsam ich fur Euch errungen, 
Wird crkcnnbar Euch nur datin erst werden, 
Wenn viclloiclit ich nicht inehr bin auf Erdcn.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

1871 

MY MEETING AT GASTE1N WITH PltlNCE MSMAKCK. 

Thk assurances of friendship exchanged at the end of 
1870 between the Governments of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were ratified by both sovereigns in the 
course of the following year. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow the birthday of the Emperor 
William in March to pass—nor the return of the 
troops from France, connected as it was with the 
inauguration of the monument erected to the memory 
of Frederick William 1 IT. for many years the constant 
ally of the Emperor Francis—without being repre¬ 
sented l»y special envoys. Adjutant-General Count 
IBellegarde was entrusted with the delivery of the 
letter of congratulation for the birthday; and the 
other ceremony was attended by General Baron 
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Gablontz. The selection of the latter was advocated 
by me because I knew that Baron Gablontz was very 
popular at Berlin, and that he was highly appreciated 
there notwithstanding the conflicts in which he had 
been engaged during his Governorship of Holstein. 
Thu Prussians are not deficient in the talent of paying 
compliments, but they sometimes overdo them. Thus 
when I said to General Scliweinitz : ‘ Gablontz was a 
good choice, as he is much liked at Berlin,’ the 
General replied; ‘and also because he beat us’— a 
polite reminiscence of Trautenau. 

On the other hand, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed the intention of resuming his cure at 
Gastein, which had been omitted since I860, and of 
connecting witli it a visit to the Emperor at Isold. 

Meanwhile T had entered into more intimate 
relations with my great colleague. The quest, mi was 
raised of sending Ambassadors, instead of Ministers, as 
hitherto, to Vienna and Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed the wish to Count Bellegarde that the first 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador should be Count 
Karolyi, who had been accredited to the Court of 
Berlin before 1860 . The German Chancellor said at 
the same time that he would like to meet me at 
Gastein. 

The three weeks ] passed there have left me 
the most pleasant recollections. We were both stay¬ 
ing at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw each other daily. 
To those whom he likes Prince Bismarck is the most 
agreeable of companions. The originality of his ideas 
VOL. II it 
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is only surpassed by that of his expression of them. 
He has a spontaneous, and therefore pleasing, bon¬ 
homie which mitigates the asperity of his judgment.. 
One of his favourite sayings was: ‘Er ist ein recht 
dummor Kerl ’ (He is a stupid fellow), without mean¬ 
ing any offence to the person to whom he referred. 

‘ What do you do when you are angry ? ’ he once 
asked me ; ‘ I suppose you do not get angry as often 
as I do.’ ‘ I get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the 
stupidity of mankind, but not with its malignity.’ 

‘ Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked,‘ to smash 
tilings when you are in a passion?’ ‘You may be 
thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or 
you would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

‘ One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the 
windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and 
I got into a violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorfs room, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. “ What is 
the matter? ” he exclaimed ; “ are you ill ? ” “I was 
ill,” i replied; “ but now I am quite well again.” ’ 
lfe spoke a great deal of the French War and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre. ‘ The 
truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, ‘ and I 
said to Thiers : “ Ecoutez, Monsieur Thiers, voila une 
lxeure que je subis votre eloquence; il faut uiie fois en 
fiuir : je vous previens quo je no parlcrai plus frangais, 
ie ne parlcrai qu’allemand.” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
answered Thiers, “ nous ne comprenons pas un mot 
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d’allemand.” “C’est egal,” I replied ; “je no parlerai 
qu’allemand.” Tliiors tliGn made a magnificent speech; 
I listened patiently, and answered in Gorman. Ho 
and Favre went up and down the room, wringing 
their hands in despair for half-an-hour; at last they 
yielded and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this I 
at once spoke French again.’ 

Bismarck told this story as a capital joke. He 
seemed to have no suspicion of the want of feeling 
he showed, not so much in the act itself, as in the 
manner in which he related it, for the two men 
must have suffered martyrdom in such a critical 
hour for their country. Success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins; hut the words of the Marquis 
Posa in Schiller’s 4 Hon Carlos ’ occurred to me : 

■ T know that you must do it; that, you can do it, 

Fills my soul with sliudd’ring wonderment.’ 

Another story was more to his credit. He was 
riding with the German troops to the review at 
Longehamps, when a man in a blouse came up to 
him, exclaiming: 4 Tu es une fameuse canaille.’ 4 1 
might have had him imprisoned,’ said Bismarck ; 4 hut 
I was delighted with the man’s courage.’ 

Two other statements which he made to mo 
about the war were very interesting. The first 
was that he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
because of the disaffection of its French inhabitants, 
and that he only yielded in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the military authorities, who said that it 
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would make a difference of a hundred thousand men 
in time of peace. The other was that the siege of 
Paris would have had to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month. 

I know that my correspondence with Rouher had 
been found by the Prussians in the castle of Cerny, 
and I mentioned the subject to Bismarck, upon which 
ho told me without hesitation that he would have 
acted as I did had he been in my place. 

He made me two remarkable communications as to 
events previous to 18GG. In 1859, just before the 
Italian War, when he had recently been appointed 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, he was asked what he 
thought should be done, and he declared himself 
strongly in favour of immediate vigorous intervention 
on behalf of Austria, but only on the condition that 
the Confederation should be reorganized according to 
the plan which he afterwards proposed before the war 
of 18GG, viz: the North to belong to Prussia, and the 
South to Austria. In 18G4, after the peace with Den¬ 
mark, he proposed the cession of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Prussia in return for a guarantee of mutual action 
against Italy for the reconquest of Lombardy. This 
seemed to me utterly incredible, if only for the reason 
that the Kingdom of Italy had been acknowledged 
bv Prussia before the entrance of Bismarck into the 
Cabinet, and that Lombardy had been ceded to 
France, thus involving the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair. But. Bismarck’s statement was confirmed by an 
eminent and very capable official of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs, fully acquainted with all the 
events of the time. I myself had not leisure enough, 
during the short period that elapsed before my resigna¬ 
tion, to investigate the Archives. But I had pre¬ 
viously found in them proofs that already in 18(55, long 
before the Mission of General Govone to Berlin, 
Bismarck was negotiating with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Convention of Gastein was 
concluded although this negotiation was well-known 
in Vienna. 

If I received highly interesting revelations from 
Prince Bismarck as to the past, his hints about the 
future were not less so. He foretold the subsequent 
conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please 
me in one respect, as 1 should then no longer hear 
people remark that the Catholics were bette. treated 
in Prussia than in Austria. 1 warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not 
governed by a strictly Catholic Ministry, she might 
be at a later period, and that she would then be a 
strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: ‘ They have treated us villain¬ 
ously in Borne’ (‘Sic haben in Bom ruehlos an uns 
gehandelt’)—which was another favourite expression 
of his. Some months later, when 1 was no longer in 
Vienna, a person Avho was thoroughly conversant with 
politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well-disposed towards the 
Catholic Church immediately after the war. He 
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expected to find a support in the Roman Curia, and 
had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence 
from Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave 
Rome, as at that time appeared highly probable, there 
was much that was attractive in this idea. An old 
Arcliiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a Catholic 
population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all 
these were to be found at Cologne; and the garrison 
was to consist chiefly of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal 
Lcdochowski was entrusted with the negotiation ; but 
after a time it took such a shape that Bismarck 
thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. 
This was the ‘villainous conduct’ of which he cotn- 



We also spoke of the German Provinces of 
Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed any 
desire of acquiring these provinces for the German 
empire. He pointed out that Vienna and the Slav 
and Catholic population would only cause embarrass¬ 
ment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity 
of these objections, but I cannot forget another cir¬ 
cumstance in connection with this subject. ‘ I would 
rather,’ Bismarck told me ‘annex Holland to 
Germany.’ When I entered some months later on 
my post as Ambassador in London, the new Hutch 
Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been ac¬ 
quainted, arrived at the same time. He had hitherto 
been Ambassador in Berlin. The first thing he told 
me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by 
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saying that he would greatly prefer the German 
Provinces of Austria. 

We spoke also of Roumania, which was at that 
time still in a disorganised state. The conduct of 
Roumania had also boon ‘ villainous; ’ and of course 
Bismarck had not forgotten the French demonstra¬ 
tions at Bucharest, which went so far as to threaten 
the residence of the Prussian Ambassador. Bismarck 
was at that time a great protector of Strousbcrg’s 
railway undertakings. They were supported by many 
other eminent Prussians, but there was much hesitation 
in ratifying the contract made with the Roumanian 
Government. Bismarck was very angry at this, and 
declared that he would take a very simple and correct 
course, by invoking the power of the Suzerain, that is, 
demanding Turkish intervention. I had great 
difficulty in dissuading him from carrying out that 
idea. 

Having thus described my social intercourse with 
the German Chancellor, I must refer the reader for 
the business part of our interviews to the report I 
drew up on the subject for the Emperor. But before 
quoting that document, I must mention two amusing 
incidents. 

I had the honour of giving my princely colleague 
a dinner at the so-called * Schweizer Hutto,’ at which 
Sektionsehef von Hofmann, Herr von Keudcll, and 
Herr von Abekon were also present. The two latter 
had accompanied Bismarck to Gastein. The dinner 
was served in a building somewhat similar to the 
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* Gloriette ’ near Schdnbrunn, on an eminence com¬ 
manding an extensive view. Suddenly wo perceived 
a private carriage on the road; it contained Count 
Arnim, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. I sent a messenger to invite Count Arnim 
to dine with us. The carriage stopped, but its occu¬ 
pant was not visible. At last we discovered that he 
had alighted, and was changing his clothes behind 
the carriage, although we were in morning dress. 
‘ That is the sort of man,’ said Bismarck ‘ with whom 
I have to settle questions of high State policy! ’ 
This remark, and the subsequent conversation at 
dinner, showed that already at that time Bismarck 
and Arnim were not on good terms. 

One of the visitors at Gastein was a Herr Christ, 
who had married a niece of the Countess Moran, the 
widow of Archduke John. This Herr Christ was a 
native of Frankfort; he was very rich and very 
hospitable, and he had been much in Bismarck’s 
society when the latter was envoy at the Bundestag. 
Herr Christ gave Bismarck a dinner at the restaurant 
of Hofgastein, to which I and some other Austrians 
were invited. Towards the end of the dinner our 
host said to Bismarck with a strong Frankfort accent: 
‘ Tell me, why did you not go to Vienna in 18GG ? ’ 
Bismarck muttered something in a gruff tone, upon 
which llerr Christ added: ‘You were always telling 
us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your 
life would be when you were making your triumphal 
entry into Vienna ’! The impression produced 
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on the company by these words may easily be 
imagined. 

The following was my report to the Emperor:— 

‘Your Majest 3 r graciously gave me permission to 
repeat in writing my verbal account of my interviews 
with Prince Bismarck. 

‘ 1 venture respectfully to recall the fact that the 
idea of our meeting was started by the German 
Chancellor, who repeated the wish he had already 
expressed orally to Count Bellegarde, in his corres¬ 
pondence witli me on the subject of the embassies, 
and held out the prospect of his wish being ful¬ 
filled on the occasion of his Imperial master’s visit to 
Gastein. I mention this fact as it seems to show 
the sincerity of Prussia’s wish to draw nearer to 
us, or perhaps rather the necessity she felt of 
doing so —which appeared to me to offer a guarantee 
for our interview being of some real advantage to 
Austria. 

‘ 1 thought it possible, but not probable, that Prince 
Bismarck might make some overtures of political 
importance, and I therefore presumed to dissuade 
your Majesty from choosing Gastein as the place of 
meeting with the Emperor of Germany, and to 
propose Salzburg instead. 1 considered that, if any 
such overtures were made, time would be gained for 
reflection ; if not, that there would be no pretext for 
inventing a second Gastein Convention. 

‘ What .1 pointed out in a former report as probable, 
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has come to pass: Prince Bismarck has not made any 
definite proposals with the view of embodying them 
in a treaty. Nor did I think it expedient to 
suggest any, quite independently of the reflection 
that I was not free to do so without your Majesty’s 
permission. The considerations which I mentioned 
in my report of the 18th May of this year, as opposed 
to the conclusion of any treaty between Austria and 
Prussia in the period from 1866 to 1870, may be applied 
with equal force to the present time. Now as then, the 
situation docs not offer adequate grounds for such a 
treaty. In the former period we were not able to 
promise, as a guarantee against future uncertain com¬ 
plications in the East, that we would abandon 
Southern Germany and take up an attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to France. An arrangement by treaty with 
Prussia would under present circumstances also place 
us in the position sooner or later of being compelled 
to side with Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German War; and we should be dependent on factors 
totally beyond our control, while the eventuality of a 
war with Kussia would not be limited to an attack 
made by that Power on us; thus it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain such stipulations as would give us 
the advantage of complete reciprocity. This circum¬ 
stance, which assumes another, though equally im¬ 
portant, aspect from the friendship which now exists 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, may be the chief 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s reserve, which may also be 
prompted by the desire of allowing no doubt as to 
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Germany being strong enough to resist her enemies 
alone. 

‘Prince Bismarck considers it far more conducive 
to the interests of the German empire that a lasting 
connection should be formed with us, founded on 
mutual good-will and confidence, and on the recogni¬ 
tion that the political interests of both countries are 
not opposed, and that each Power must support the 
other if its own interests are not thereby prejudiced. 

‘ Thus, and not otherwise, did I myself conceive 
our future position towards Germany. Agreements 
and treaties, secret or open, have the disadvantage of 
alarming foreigu countries, and of giving our own a 
vast field for party agitation. Mutual harmony 
would be far better served by the agreement of the 
Cabinets on questions as they arise. This is prac¬ 
tically the idea which I developed in my report of 
the 18t.li May, and in my speech in the Delegation. 

‘ It was no slight satisfaction to me that Prince 
Bismarck expressed at our first interview, before I 
had said a word, not only his entire agreement with 
my speech, but also with the opinions in my report as 
to what would be possible and desirable in present 
circumstances. Kvon the passage in which I spoke 
of the advantage which we might gain from the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish empire, although we could 
not take any part in hastening it, was repeated in the 
Chancellor’s statement to me, and he at the same time 
observed that the idea of a Great Power implied its 
capability of expansion as a condition of its existence. 
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1 What was even more valuable was that Prince 
Bismarck described the position of Prussia towards 
Russia in precisely the same manner as I did in xny 
report. Jt is not desired at Berlin that Germany 
should be drawn by us into hostilities with Russia; 
but it is hoped that friendly relations with us will 
result in more freedom with regard to Russia. Here 
too my calculations were verified ; and 1 could answer 
with all sincerity that we were in complete agreement 
on tliesc )mints. 

‘ We have good cause to attach no small importance 
to the fact that such a position is ottered to us with¬ 
out our seeking it. 

* We must not forget that this otter is made at a 
time when our neighbour has increased in power to a 
gigantic extent, when the only other European 
State that deserves to be called powerful has shown 
itself friendly to Prussia and hostile to us, and when 
the condition of our internal affairs might easily give 
Germany occasion to intervene in a hostile spirit. 

4 In the latter respect 1 must not leave unnoticed 
some expressions which were used liy T Prince Bismarck. 

4 The Emperor William, as I was able to state to 
your Majesty at Gastein, considerately hinted that 
lie did not wish the Germans in Austria to look up 
to him, as this might cause difficulties; and, speaking 
of the dissolution of the German Diets, he said : “ We 
Germans have been badly treated.” 

4 Prince Bismarck expressed much regret at these 
words of his Imperial master, attributing them to 
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perfidious insinuations which were of no importance. 
He further said that he had pointed out to his 
Majesty the unseemliness of such views. 

* He added, for his own part, that lie could not 
understand why we should draw upon ourselves much 
greater difficulties from the discontent of the Germans, 
than from that of the Czechs; that he regretted such 
a state of affairs because he wished Austria-Hungary 
to be powerful, but that he had no desire to support 
the German opposition. He said it would be a 
childish policy to speculate for the acquisition of the 
German Provinces of Austria ; he had no wish to 
conquer Denmark and Holland, but those countries 
would be a valuable acquisition, while it would be 
mere folly to introduce into Germany, with the 
Austrian Provinces, a Sla v population and a Catholic 
opposition, as such a course would bring about the 
certain dissolution of the newly-formed German 
empire. 

‘ It would be well for us, in spite of all these as¬ 
severations, to keep our eyes open, and to exercise 
unflagging vigilance. Hut if, as J can state positively, 
the Gastein interviews have inspired the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck with full confidence in 
us, it would be prudent in us not to betray any sus¬ 
picion, and our interest imperatively demands that all 
the world should believe that our policy, inaugurated 
by the votes of December and the statements made 
in the Delegations, and ratified by the Gastein inter¬ 
views, is seriously meant. A different course would 
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produce the most dangerous consequences. We 
would lose the increasing sympathy of Germany, 
force the German Government to enter on a 
dangerous course, revive the ambition of Russia, 
encourage the warlike desires of France, and restore 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance. 

‘ X now couie to another portion of my interview 
with Prince Bismarck, which, I may say, was highly 
satisfactory. 

1 1 am sure that your Majesty knows my views well 
enough not to doubt that I recommended a policy of 
non-intervention in the Roman question solely because 
of our political position, and not because I failed to 
appreciate the ecclesiastical questions involved. I 
was convinced that if we were to show hostility to 
Italy, we would revive the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
in optima forma. Prince Bismarck gave me full 
assurances on the subject without being asked to do 
so. He declared most emphatically that if France 
wished to undertake anything against Italy and were 
to ask what the attitude of Germany would be, she 
would not receive a satisfactory answer. He further 
said that Berlin would enforce the authority of the 
Government with the utmost severity in consequence 
of the declaration of Papal Infallibility. He added 
that all priests would be removed from civil positions, 
that the schools would be emancipated from the 
Church, that priests would cease to be school 
inspectors, aud that Civil Marriages would be intro¬ 
duced. I replied that I should be glad enough to 
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hear it no longer said that the Catholics were better 
treated in Prussia than in Austria, but that I must 
earnestly warn him against going too far, as he might 
thereby force the opposition of the German Catholics 
to take up its head-quarters at Vienna, and to operate 
thence against Berlin. 

‘This shows the necessity of making no alteration 
in our policy towards Italy, if we wish to preserve 
the advantages of our present connection with Ger¬ 
many. 

‘ We also spoke of the Strousberg affair in 
Roumania, and the International. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said he hated the Roumanians, 
net because they were a nation of thieves, for which 
he could not find fault with them, but because they 
had acted “villainously” towards Prussia during the 
war. As Roumania had no international position, he 
could only deal with the Porte ; he had communicated 
the Bucharest memorandum to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and asked if Turkey would take the responsi¬ 
bility of it. He did not ask for an armed interven¬ 
tion ; but if the Turkish Government would not help 
him, he would cause it every possible annoyance. 
“ Au reste,” he said, “je vous laisse le bon rblc, vous 
pouvez nous rondru service a charge de revauche.” 

‘ The secret thought of the German Chancellor 
may be as follows : “ It is very disagreeable to us that 
great names should be abused to induce a number of 
poor people in Silesia to take part in a swindling 
speculation and to bring them to ruin. I shall be 
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grateful if you can help us; if not, I shall have to 
aet promptly and with vigour.” 

‘ I told him our position was .is follows : 

‘ Wo are almost entirely unconcerned in the 
question. I am not aware of any complaint being 
made by Austrian shareholders; and an Austrian 
financier of some note even speculates on the decision 
of the (government at Bucharest being carried out. If 
we had wished to adopt a popular policy, it would have 
been easy for us to induce Prince Charles to give his 
sanction to the measure, to win popularity for it in 
Houmania, and so on. But our principal object was 
twofold : the preservation of Prince Charles, and the 
avoidance of any step calculated to cast a doubt on 
our agreement with the Cabinet of Berlin so long as 
we are not involved in complications against our will 
and our interests. We therefore supported Herr von 
Bndowitz, and made no opposition in Constantinople 
to the step taken by Prussia, but we did not strive to 
prevent l’rinee Charles from sanctioning the measure, 
nor did we support the action of Prussia at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

‘Meanwhile I had informed the Roumanian agent 
that I was ready to mediate if his Government would 
request, us to do so in a manner which would admit of 
serious negotiation, and above all if it would delay the 
execution of' the law which had been passed by the 
Chamber. He wrote to Bucharest accordingly. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said that on the whole he agreed 
in this course, and that he would write to the Chief 
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President in Silesia so that lie might organise a 
syndicate of the shareholders which would enter 
into direct negotiations with the Government at 
Bucharest. 

‘With regard to the International Society, to which 
much importance is attached by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
General von Schweinitz having been repeatedly com¬ 
missioned to demand an exchange of views on the 
subject, and the Emperor William, having drawn 
your Majesty’s particular attention to it at Ischl— 
I told Prince Bismarck of my idea of forming an 
anti-International Society, whose action should be 
independent of that of the various Governments in 
the matter. He agreed without hesitation, and said 
he would gladly assist in the realisation of this idea. 
The Governments, on their side, would have to 
introduce more stringent laws against such revolution¬ 
ary societies, against communistic undertakings with a 
criminal intent, such as arson, and against speeches in 
defence or glorification of Communism. Prince Bis¬ 
marck recommended that a Committee should be 
formed to investigate this question, and to this I 
agreed, under the proviso that one of the subjects 
referred to it for consideration should be the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its being 
ameliorated in a Constitutional manner. 

‘ In order to gratify Prince Bismarck’s wish of 
obtaining a material basis, at Salzburg if possible, for 
our understanding, I have taken steps for assembling 
a conference there on the first of next month, in which 
VOL. 11 s 
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Sektionschefn von Hofmann and Baron Wehli, Hof- 
rath Wohlfert, and Hofrath Tesehenberg will take 
part.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


1871 

TOE MEETING AT CASTEIN.—TOE EMPEUOIt WILLIAM.—TOE SECOND 
SALZIIUJKI INTERVIEW. 


The Emperor of Germany arrived at Gasteiri before 
Prince Bismarck. His reception by the visitors 
assembled on the 1 Straubiuger Platz ’ was enthusiastic, 
and many ladies presented him with bouquets. I 
awaited his Majesty on the terrace of the Badeschloss, 
and was received by him most cordially. 

It was in the same Badeschloss that I had seen 
the Emperor William for the last time in 18(55, under 
very different circumstances. The years in which 
I met the now all-powerful sovereign were full of 
vicissitudes — they extended from 183(5 to 1871— 
but the manner in which he received me was always 
equally sympathetic. In 1877 his eightieth birthday 
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was celebrated. At the banquet given by the German 
Ambassador in London, I proposed the Emperor’s 
health, and I said in my speech among other things 
that I had the privilege of appearing as a young 
Secretary of Legation before him when he was Prince 
William, as an Ambassador when he was the Prince 
of Prussia, as a Minister when he was the Regent 
and King of Prussia, and as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire when he was Emperor of Germany. 

‘ I. remember with gratitude,’ I added, ‘ that during this 
long period his Majesty conferred upon me repeated 
signs of his favour. Still less can I forget how he 
received me when destiny made me an opponent of 
his Government; how he never denied respect to his 
antagonist, or consideration for him when he was 
defeated.’ The Russian Ambassador was the only 
person present who could not congratulate me on my 
speech, owing to the very different manner in which 
his master had behaved to me. 

During the Emperor William’s stay at Gastoin I 
had the honour of proposing his health, by order of 
my Imperial master, in reply to the toast given by the 
Emperor on the 18th of August, the birthday of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. On this occasion I 
reminded my hearers that in the same month of 
August the birthday of Frederick William III used 
to be celebrated in the Bohemian baths. 

I was repeatedly invited to dine with the 
Emperor, and this honour was also conferred upon me 
in subsequent years when I was no longer Chaucellor. 
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My readers will perhaps be interested by the 
following report which I sent to the Emperor on the 
audience I had with the Emperor William the day 
after his arrival :— 

‘ I think it my duty to give your Majesty an 
account of my audience of the Emperor William, 
which took place yesterday. His Majesty sent mo 
word in the morning that he would be at home after 
one o’clock, and would then send for me. But I did 
not receive his message until two o’clock. It is 
possible that this delay was caused by business, but it 
is also possible that it was caused by preparations for 
the audience. The Emperor received me standing at 
the open window, so that the public witnessed the 
audience from the Straubinger Plat/.. His Majesty 
made a long speech on the relations between Austria 
and Prussia, beginning with the Seven Years’ War, and 
ending with the Franco-German War of 1870. I 
need only mention a few passages of this discourse, as 
the Prussian view of the subject is doubtless already 
well known to your Majesty. Precisely the same 
views are to be found in the works of the Prussian 
historians Kanke and Sybel, and I have heard them 
only too often from Prussian diplomatists of the new 
school, such as Usedom, Brassier, Savigny, Bernstorfl’ 
and Goltz. The Emperor observed that the cause of all 
the misunderstandings between the two countries was 
to be found in the idea which was constantly enter¬ 
tained by Austria of depriving Prussia of the acquisi- 
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tions of Frederick the Great, and of reducing herto 
her ancient limits. 

‘His Majesty went on to say that from 1813 
until the death of his father, owing to that sovereign’s 
attachment to Francis I, a time of repose intervened 
for which Prussia had made many sacrifices. From 
1840 to 1848 the liberal ideas of his brother caused 
much displeasure in Vienna; and after 1848, although 
Prussia rejected the phantom Imperial Crown offered 
her by the Parliament of Frankfort, she thought it 
her duty to take the German question in hand. The 
Dresden arrangements, in spite of their unpopularity 
in Prussia, were carried out by his brother and him¬ 
self with perfect sincerity. The Emperor then spoke 
of the Italian War, and maintained that he had 
most strongly promised to Prince Wiudisehgratz, 
even before the battle of Solferino, the armed 
intervention of Prussia. He was very willing to 
allow Austria to take part in the Danish War 
in order to share the glory of it with her. (These 
words reminded me of what Prince Bismarck 
said to me in 18(53—that Prussia would not risk 
a second war in the Duchies alone, but only with 
Austria.) His Majesty then spoke of the events of 
1865 and 1866. He said that he had given his 
consent to the war of the latter year with a bleeding 
heart—after a long struggle with his Ministry, and 
after eight sleepless nights—because the armaments 
of Austria compelled him to do so. He added 
that Heaven had blessed the arms of Prussia, and 
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that he, as everybody must acknowledge, had been 
magnanimous: but he admitted that his generosity 
was also prompted by the consideration that he had 
no desire to provoke the intervention of France, and 
consequently for a European war. It was equally 
against his will that the last war, which he had 
neither desired nor foreseen, placed Prussia at the 
head of Germany. His Majesty finally assured me 
that his most ardent wish was now to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Austria; he repeatedly 
laid stress on the fact that he knew the past could 
not be forgotten at once, with other things to the same 
effect, and added that he was delighted at the renewal 
of friendship between the two Powers. 

‘ I listened to this speech in respectful silence. Jt 
would be easy for me to refute it, and I shall probably 
do so to Prince Bismarck, but I had no wish to 
wound or annoy the Emperor after he had shown 
such unmistakable signs of a conciliatory and placable 
temper. I could especially have pointed to the 
negotiations which had been opened with Italy so long 
ago as 18G5, to Usedom’s despatch, and to Klapka’s 
legion. I stated, however, that my knowledge of 
Vienna, extending over many years, convinced me that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that Austria’s ruling 
thought was the abasement of Prussia; and I at¬ 
tempted to show that Austria’s policy was always 
a defensive one. I further stated that the relations 
which have now been inaugurated with Germany were 
perfectly sincere on our part, and that Austria would 
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sincerely forget the past if Prussia would do the 
same. 

‘ I was much interested by the opinion expressed 
by his Majesty that the war of 1866 was the ruin of 
Franco, “because Napoleon should have attacked uS 
in the rear.” He went on to say that in 1866 
he never would believe in the neutrality of 
France, and that only after a long struggle did he 
consent to remove his forces from the Rhine 
Provinces. He had always been grateful to the 
Emperor Napoleon for his neutrality on that 
occasion. 

‘The Emperor gave me an account of all the 
events at Ems in 1870, but I need not repeat it here, 
as it tallies exactly with what is stated in the 
Prussian oflicial publication on the subject. One 
circumstance that he mentioned, however, was new 
to me, and it throws great discredit on Gramont, if, 
indeed, Benedetti reported it faithfully. The Em¬ 
peror said that on leaving Benedetti at the station at 
Ems, he shook hands with him cordially, saying : 
“ Adieu, monsieur l’Ambassadeur! Vous allez a Berlin, 
moi j’y serai dans quelqucs jours; l’aftairc desormais 
doit se traitor non entre vous et moi, mais de 
Gouvernement a Gouveruement.” 

‘ The following w’ords, belonging, not to the past, 
but to the present, seemed to me of greater conse¬ 
quence. The Emperor said that he had assured your 
Majesty at Isclil that nobody had designs on the 
German Provinces of Austria But he added: “Of 
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course I said to your Emperor exactly what I said to 
the Emperor Alexander, that I wished for nothing 
more ardently than that the Germans in Austria, 
as well as in Russia, should feel contented, and should 
not be placed in the position of looking to us for help, 
thereby causing us much unpleasantness.” 

‘ I was all the more struck by these words as a 
similar opinion was uttered by General Schweinitz, 
who arrived here yesterday. I replied to the Emperor 
that the pacification of the Germans in Austria 
could be greatly aided by Germany herself; we did 
not wish to make the Prussian Government responsible 
for the agitation, but it would lose in force if the 
official German Press would make the Germans in 
Austria understand that they live in an empire of 
many races and tongues, and that they must be on 
good terms with the other nationalities if they wish 
that Austria, should continue to exist—which has been 
stated to bo a necessity by Germany herself. How¬ 
ever much I may refrain from interfering in present 
internal policy, it still remains my duty to point out 
the serious aspect of these statements, and urgently 
to warn the government not to allow the present 
crisis to develop itself in a manner which may go far 
beyond its intentions. I assume the Cabinet of 
Berlin to be strictly loyal and sincere; and I must 
here remind }’our Majesty how at Vienna, where there 
was assuredly no anti-Danish feeling, one had to pay 
attention to the lamentations of the Germans, though 
it was evident that they were not sincere. 
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‘ The Emperor William finally spoke for a long 
time about the International Society and the necessity, 
of mutual action against it, upon which I developed... 
iny idea of an anti-International Association. 

‘ After an audience which lasted an hour and a half,' 
I was graciously dismissed.’ 

The meetings of Gastein were followed bv those of 
© •> 

Salzburg. 

A rumour was circulated that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph desired to return at Gastein the visit 
paid to him by the Emperor William at Ischl. In 
order not to leave Gastein at the wrong moment, I 
took the liberty of enquiring whether this rumour was 
true, adding that as the place named was connected 
with the Gastein Convention, I did not recommend it 
for the meeting of the two sovereigns. A reply came 
by telegraph to the effect that the rumour was false, 
and that during the following weeks his Majesty’s 
time would be fully occupied by military inspections. 
Although this telegram clearly proved that his 
Majesty did not intend to have a further meeting 
with tin* Emperor of Germany, 1 ventured to repre¬ 
sent that T considered an early return of the Ischl 
visit to be essential, and that Salzburg would be a 
suitable place for continuing the reconciliation and' 
union of the two sovereigns. The Emperor agreed, 
not without hesitation, and later on I was told more 
than once that Salzburg was one of the nails in rav 
coffin. In the following year the Emperor went to 
Berlin. Before his departure I saw the Emperor 
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William at Gastciu, and he said to me ‘ The Emperor 
is coming to Berlin; this pleases me immensely.’ I 
would not have been able to go to Berlin, nor would 
I have recommended the Emperor to do so, had T 
remained in office. Indeed, when proposing the 
Salzburg interview, I laid stress on the fact that I 
thought a visit to Berlin unadvisablc. It seemed to 
me quite unnecessary that the Emperor should review 
at Berlin the troops that had defeated his own some 
years previously. I held the same opinion as to the 
return visit of the Emperor William, which might 
well have taken place on territory that had not 
belonged to Austria, instead of in the Austrian 
capital. The Emperor must have felt so too, and 
under the circumstances he deserved praise and 
admiration for having considered no sacrifice or self- 
denial too great in the fulfilment of his duty. A. 
Minister should not make such proposals without 
extreme necessity. Certain feelings must be consid¬ 
ered, and the result of wounding them is attended 
with more disadvantage than benefit. I remember 
with pride the last words I heard from the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia at Salzburg after my resignation . ‘ 1 
shall always remember that you never disregarded the 
Emperor’s dignity.’ This testimony was all the more 
honourable to me, as the Archduchess had often 
complained of my treatment of ecclesiastical questions, 
and had made no secret of her displeasure. 

The festivities at Salzburg went off like those in 
;18<37. Dinner and tea were served at the Burg, 
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there was a trip to Klesheim, and there were bonfires 
on the hills. I accompanied Prince Bismarck in the 
drive to Klesheim. I remained of course perfectly 
passive to the cheers of the people, leaving the 
honour entirely to the illustrious visitor, who acknow¬ 
ledged them with unusual cordiality by military 
salutes. He said to me: ‘I have arranged things 
very well. In the days when people used to hiss me, 
I wore civilian clothes, and had no occasion to take 
off my hat; while now, when they cheer me, I wear 
a uniform, and need only touch my hat.’ 

Next morning both sovereigns left. 'At half- 
past six,’ said T to Prince Bismarck ‘ we must be 
ready for the departure.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Bismarck, 
who liked early rising as little as I did ; ‘ that is soon 
after midnight.’ 

On leaving, the Emperor William said to me : * I 
have rather blackened you.’ He meant that he had 
invested me with the order of the Black Eagle,* and 
I am certain that his Majesty did not blacken me 
in any other sense, but that other people did so 
especially during the time of my embassy in Paris. 

Prince Bismarck went to join his family at 
Rcichcnhall. I accompanied him in a postechaise 
drawn by four horses, and remained with him for a 
day. I did not see him again for six years. 

* When 1 returned to Vienna, an olil-futiliioned Austrian Maid to me: ‘Do not 
let the 1‘msHinns lie whitewashed in your opinion.’ ‘ On the contrary ’ aaid I, ‘ I have 
let them blacken me.’ On thin Mubjcct 1 invented the following charade: ‘Qu’eat 
ce 11 lie cent? Aiitrefoia je retain, aujonnl’ litii je l’ai? I,a bote noire.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1871 

THE APPROACHING INTERVAL CRISIS. 


I had seen little of Count Hohenwart at Salzburg, 
but I heard Prince Bismarck say to him on leaving: 
‘ I wish you bonne chance My relations with Count 
Hohenwart had become even less harmonious than 
previously, which was partly owing to articles in 
the Osterre ichische Zeitnng, a paper supported by 
the cis-Leithan Ministry, and representing true 
‘ Austrianism,’ alias Federalism. It was edited by a 
Dr Frese, who came from the North, and who had 
been a confidant of the Minister Dr Schitffle. This 
journal found much fault with the agreement with 
Germany which had been effected at Gastein and 
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Salzburg. I was quite indifferent to the attacks 
of the Ministerial paper; but they were not to be 
despised, as they might have led the public to doubt the 
sincerity of the new direction which had been given 
to foreign policy. Even more shrill was the voice of 
the Vate.rland, a paper which, although not official, 
stood in the same position to the Ministry as the 
Nate FrewPresse had stood to the ‘Burgerministorium.’ 
It said: 

‘ Count Beust as the Chancellor of the Empire, 
directing foreign affairs with his Cis and Trans 
Leithania, his liberal centralisation, his hostility to the 
Church, his inspired plundering expedition to Rome, 
his Jewish-Liberal gang, and his panacea for a cure 
of the internal troubles of Austria, presents us with 
contrasts which do not promise a peaceful solution. 
The fate which he prepared for Count Beleredi and 
his system he probably also contemplated at Castein 
for the Holienwart Ministry.’ 

This journal, which was the organ rather of 
SchiifHe than of Uohcnwart, alluded now and 
then to the progress of the ‘ honest w'ork,’ meaning 
the negotiation which was then being carried on by 
the Minister of Commerce with the leaders of the 
National Party in Bohemia. Of all the events of 
those times, none remained more inexplicable to me 
than that Count .Uohcnwart, who was more intimately 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Austria than 
anybody else, should have left the conduct of this 
delicate negotiation to a Professor who came from a 
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foreign country.* How it was that the negotiation 
bore fruit I began to understand after having heard 
in the Great Council of the Crown, where the battle 
between Hohenwart and myself was fought, Minister 
Sehiiffle’s reply to an objection raised against a 
particularly absurd clause of the so-called ‘ Funda¬ 
mental Articles ’—‘ The Bohemian nobility wish it! ’ 
But even this reply was better than that given by the 
Minister of Commerce to a deputy of the opposition, 
designating the latter’s objections as ‘ bad jokes.’ 

Thanks to the ‘ honest work ’—and so completely 
without my knowledge that 1 did not hear of it until 
it was published —an Imperial liescript was issued on 
September 12 to the Bohemian Diet, adding to the 
existing Constitution the recognition of the kingdom 
of Bohemia as a State, the acknowledgment of the 
rights of that State, and the promise of a coronation 
oath. The liescript further recommended that the 
debates on Bohemian affairs should be conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation, so as to enable 
the Crown to put an end to the Constitutional con¬ 
flict without infringing the rights of the other 
kingdoms and territories, or the Fundamental Laws 
of 1 SGI and I8G7. The Bohemian Diet showed its 
spirit of moderation and conciliation by presenting to 
the Emperor the notorious Fundamental Articles, 

* Perhaps it will he objected that my intervention in the Hungarian settlement 
was much the same thing; but a Minister who had had seventeen years' official 
experience of important affairs in foreign countries, is surely more <jiin lifted to speak 
on such subjects than a University Professor; and, which is most important and to 
the point, Count Holered i did not give up the negotiations entirely to me, hut 
carried them out himself with my assistance. 
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which, had they been ratified, would have put an end 
to the Viennese Parliament, substituting for it merely 
an occasional congress of representatives of the king¬ 
doms and territories, and conferences of the Ministers 
of the various portions of the empire, each of which 
would have possessed a government of its own. 

Meanwhile, by using much pressure, it became 
possible in consequence of the elections to the Diets 
(direct general elections were not yet introduced), so 
to change the majority of the Lower House that the 
Government could count upon two-thirds of the votes. 
That it was willing to consider the Fundamental 
Articles, although of course with modifications, had 
become apparent in the Grand Council of the Crown 
above referred to which preceded the resignation of 
Hohenwart, as well as in the consultations of the 
Ministers between themselves which were held in the 
Foreign ()ffice. 

An idea which may be found repeated in some 
historical works at that time prevailed that Count 
Andrassy had taken the initiative of intervention, and 
that I joined him. This is only a fable convenuc. 

As I have mentioned above, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brody returned me to the Galician 
Diet, and I was to take my seat at Lemberg, having 
been prevented in the previous year by the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War from leaving Vienna. But just as foreign 
affairs had prevented me from taking my seat be¬ 
fore, so iuternal affairs now had the same effect. There 
was no need of entering into further explanations after 
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what I had said, and 1 therefore bogged my electors 
to excuse 111 c. Upon this Count Hohemvart came to 
me one morning and said that lie had received the 
news of my decision with great astonishment, although 
he knew that I was not of one mind with the 
Ministry; and that he thought it was not compatible 
with my position to make a sort of demonstration 
against the Government. ‘ Nor do I,’ was my reply ; 
‘ it was merely my wish to avoid a situation which 
would have been as unnecessary and awkward to the 
Ministry as to myself.’ ‘ I must tell you then,’ said 
Count Holienwnrt, ‘that Count Andrassy has told 
mo that he agrees in the proceedings T have taken.’ 
As soon as 1 was alone, I sent a telegram in cipher 
to Count Andrassy at Pesth, asking him whether 
this assertion was correct. Count Andrassy preferred 
to answer me in person. He began by remarking 
rather sharply : ‘ Pray leave me alone. What have 
I to do with the Czechs? What is Bohemia to me?’ 
He was perfectly justified in taking this view of the 
question. His successor Tisza assumed and maintained 
the same attitude towards Taaffe’s conciliatory regime; 
but it is not possible to be at once a spectator and a 
combatant. 1 sent him further representations, and 
filially commissioned Sektionschcf von Hofmann to 
proceed to Pesth to renew them, upon which he 
accepted my views. 

Little remains to be said as to the close of the 
Hohenwart era. My battle in the Council of 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Emperor, was 

VOL. 11 T 
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exactly the reverse of the one I had fought against 
Beleredi in 18G7. I was then filled with admiration 
at the vigour of the defence; I was now amazed at 
its weakness. Count Holienwart was obviously under 
the impression that his cause was half lost; and what 
must have discouraged him still more was that the 
Imperial Ministers* found an ally in a member of his 
own Ministry. 

If I felt defeated after the close of the discussion 
on the question whether Beleredi or Beust should 
prevail, I now felt certain of victory ; but my triumph 
was a Pyrrhic one. 

4 The Min inters for the 4 common 9 affair a of the whole empire, i.r, the Minister 
of .Foreign Affaira, tho Minister of War, and the Minister of Finance. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

1871 

STRUCK DOWN ON THE I1KEACH.-CONSIDERATIONS OK HEALTH AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

It was not until some days had elapsed after the 
Crown Council that Count Holienwart and his col¬ 
leagues, with the exception of Baron Holzgethan, 
sent in their resignations. I remember Count 
Mensdorff saying to me in 18G5, when he entered the 
Belcredi Ministry after the resignation of Schmer- 
ling’s Ministry, that he was the only survivor of the 
old regime. The same might be said of Baron 
Holzgethan, although instead of entering the new 
Ministry, he entered the ‘ common ’ Ministry. During 
his short interregnum, and with his counter-signa¬ 
ture, a second Imperial Rescript was sent to the 
Bohemian Diet which was very different from that 
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of tho 12tli of Soptombcr. Nothing was said either 
of an independent position of the kingdom of Bohemia 
or of tho coronation, but.promises were made that all 
lawful demands should bo considered. This taught 
tho two-fold lesson that the agreement with Hungary 
could only be altered by an arrangement between the 
Reiclisrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, and that 
the political position of tho non-Hungarian kingdoms 
and countries had been regulated by the Fundamental 
Laws of the State. 

The state of feeling created in the country by the 
change of policy rendered it necessary that this 
Imperial Rescript should be plainly worded so as to 
prevent distrust on both sides. But it was a hard 
necessity for the Emperor to be compelled to affix his 
signature twice within six weeks to documents 
diametrically opposed to each other. I felt it deeply, 
although I had no hand in the composition or the 
presentation of the Rescript. I also felt that the 
new Ministry must be strictly faithful to the Consti¬ 
tution, but not in a violent party spirit, if the new 
measures were to be attended with success; and I 
ventured, when the opportunity of an audience 
presented itself, to speak in this sense, bearing in 
mind the Emperor’s desire that I should always 
express my opinions openly, even without being asked 
to do so. I said a man like the ex-Governor of 
Bohemia, General Baron Kollor, would be received 
with confidence as Minister-President. As in the 
previous year, after the disappearance of the Potocki 
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Ministry, my words were received in significant silence. 
But immediately afterwards a remarkable incident 
occurred. On retiring from the audience, I found in 
the ante-cliauiber the Deputy l)r Kechbauer, the 
loader of the most advanced section of the Constitu¬ 
tional party. 1 asked him to enter, and he said to 
me : ‘ I come to tell you that we make no claim to 
participate in the formation of the Ministry, and that 
we are perfectly satisfied if only the Oovernment is a 
constitutional one.’ 

I was soon afterwards informed of two facts : that 
Baron Kcllersperg had been called upon to form the 
new Ministry, and that Count Andrassy was again at 
Vienna. 1 did not see the latter (be only came after 
having been appointed in my place, to tell me how 
painful his position was, and how difficult be found it 
to exchange Abenna for IVsf.h.) As for Baron 
Kcllersperg, he paid me a visit, and was most friendly, 
much to my surprise, as our last meeting had not 
been so. AVlien 1 said that he would not have cause 
to complain of the interference of the Chancellor in 
internal affairs, he replied that on the contrary he 
wished me to be invited to all the important sittings 
of the Ministry. I could assure him with a clear 
conscience that I would not interfere in internal 
affairs, because 1 saw by everything that was going 
on that my position of Chancellor would not last 
much longer; as, perhaps, Baron Kcllersperg well 
knew when he spoke. 

The day of explanation soon came. I was struck 
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by the fact that the same Staatsrath von Braun who 
had brought me the news of my unexpected appoint¬ 
ment in 18G6, now appeared with that of my dismissal. 
He said that * I ought to make things easy for the 
Emperor ’—which could only mean that I was to send 
in my resignation. Baron Braun alleged two reasons: 
that the title of ‘ Chancellor of the Empire ’ gave rise 
to difficulties, and that I had too many personal 
enemies. I never heard any other motive for my 
dismissal, either from the Emperor or from any other 
quarter. But Baron Braun told me of two remarks 
made by his Majesty which gratified me as a further 
proof of his noble spirit, and did my heart good. One 
was, 'Now he is popular again, and he will find his 
task easier,’ the other, ‘ I should he very glad if he 
wore appointed Ambassador; he would then still he 
in my service.’ I presented myself next day to his 
Majesty, as 1 was requested to do. The Emperor 
advanced towards me most eordially, shook hands 
with me, and said: ‘ T thank you for having made 
things easv for me. It has cost me a severe struggle: 
hut I must do without your further services.’ This 
is a strictly accurate account of what was said. I 
think it necessary to assert this, as the most absurd 
rumours wore circulated on the subject. The 
Emperor then told me to sit down, and conversed 
with me on various subjects; hut his Majesty did 
not say a single word as to the cause of my dismissal, 
or allude to anything beyond the great question of 
the day. Some days afterwards, the Emperor did 
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me the honour of paying me a visit which lasted 
over half-an-hour. My opponents tried to weaken 
the effect of this favour by sayiug that the Emperor 
only came to my house for the purpose of getting 
back some documents—as if it would have been 
necessary for his Majesty to take the trouble of 
coming to mu for such a purpose. 

Meanwhile I had sent in my resignation, to which 
I received the following autograph reply : 

4 Vienna, November 1 , 1871 . 

* Dear Count Beust— While granting j r our re¬ 
quest, founded on considerations of health, to be 
relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign 
Affairs, I express my sincerest thanks to you for the 
persistent and unselfish devotion with which you have 
fulfilled those duties, and I shall never forget the 
services you performed, during the five eventful years of 
your tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

At the same time I was appointed a life-member 
of the Upper House and Ambassador in .London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
1871 

rum, 1C FUELING ON MV KU8K1NATION. 

In itself the change in my career was to me neither 
unforeseen nor alarming. A year earlier I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ The (lay of my fall will be the 
day of my deliverance; ’ and a few weeks before it 
came to pass, I said to Staatsratb von Braun, who 
had always been my friend, that I would like 
eventually to be appointed an ambassador, for which 
1 had many urgent reasons, independently of personal 
inclination. Prince Metternich—‘ si licet parva com- 
ponere inagnis,’ or rather * si licet magna componere 
parvis’—survived his Chancellorship, but after his 
resignation he went abroad, only returning to Austria 
four years later. Thus the best solution was a re- 
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moval into a foreign country in a high position, and 
an ambassador is looked upon as a representative of 
his sovereign. 

As I have said, the idea of my retirement was 
familiar to me; but when it came it gave me pain for 
two reasons. I had, indeed, perceived the moment 
approaching when I could no longer retain office under 
Hohcnwart, but then it was more a question of an 
unavoidable withdrawal from an untenable position. 
But now, when that position had itself disappeared ; 
when, after years of efforts, struggles, and cares, in 
internal as well as in foreign policy, a firm footing 
had been gained on which it was only necessary to 
act with calmness ; when things began to work 
smoothly ; when complete harmony had been es¬ 
tablished between the various Ministries of the 
.Empire ; when 1 had obtained unanimous votes of 
confidence from the Parliamentary Bodies to which 
I was responsible ; when 1 was receiving demonstra¬ 
tions of public confidence from all' quarters —to be 
compelled at such a moment to withdraw from the 
scene of my activity, was like being struck by a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. But I was affected 
even more painfully by the socresy with which 
the matter was carried out. Most gladly, most will¬ 
ingly would 1 have resigned, had appeals been made 
to my loyalty', and bad I been told that tin: 
simultaneous resignation of Hohcnwart and myself 
would oiler a convenient means of escape from the 
unpleasant position in which the crown was placed 
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by the contradictory character of the two Imperial 
Rescripts. 

Considering the circumstances under which my 
dismissal took place, it will be understood that it took 
others more by surprise than myself. It pleases 
me to remember that this surprise was expressed 
to mo in a way as sympathetic as it was honour¬ 
able. I was even obliged to moderate the zeal of 
my friends, and to dissuade the students of Vienna 
from giving me an ovation in the form of a torch-light 
procession. How rapidly has the breeze of oblivion, 
so prevalent in dear Vienna, blown away all remem¬ 
brance of those days ! If I recall them, it is not 
because I complain of the forgetfulness of my country¬ 
men, or because I hope to make withered garlands 
green again. I oidy wish to do justice to historical 
truth, here as elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

1883 

DONEE E14JS FELIX, MULTOS NUMEUA.IIIS AMICOS. 

At the present moment, when I am writing the 
epilogue to the recollections of my Viennese Ministry, 
twelve years have elapsed since I received manifesta¬ 
tions of praise for my five years’ career and of regret 
for my sudden retirement. In an age like the present, 
so full of events and changes, men live rapidly and 
soon forget, and I can be neither surprised nor grieved 
that people now think little or not at all of what was 
then spoken, written, and printed. But what made 
an unpleasant impression upon me, though my heart 
was not embittered by it, was that even in less than a 
few years I was forgotten. 

I have more than once said jokingly to my friends 
that within the three weeks from the end of October 
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to the middle of November 1871, three scenes suc¬ 
ceeded each other as they might have done on the 
stage. 

First scone: Beust is victorious, Hohenwart is 
defeated; long live Beust! ’ 

Second scene : What ? Beust has fallen too ? 
Alas ! alas ! What is to become of us ? 

Third scene; How now? We are in office, and 
we arc rid of Beust! Hurrah ! 

This is rather strongly put, but it is historically 
accurate. 

In short, it was believed that my loss would be 
irreparable ; but as soon as this was proved not to be 
the case, enthusiasm and alarm both vanished at the 
same time. 

I entertain the hope that the conscientious and 
unbiassed historians of the future, when judging my 
Austrian administration, will show themselves as 
moderate as I myself have been, and will find the true 
medium between an ephemeral apotheosis and an 
equally ephemeral condemnation. 

‘ Peace to his ashes .and justice to his memory ’— 
these are the words I have chosen for my epitaph. 
May the appeal they make to future generations not 
have been made in vain. 
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PART III —1871-1883 
LONDON AND PARIS 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

1871-1873 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON.-FOGS HUT NO ‘SPLEEN.’-‘ OLp ENGLAND FOR 

ever!’—LORD GRANVILLE.—THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—COUNT 
BERNSTORFF AND COUNT MUNSTER.—THE COURT.—TIIE QUEEN. 

-THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.-THE DUCHESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dark and bleak day in November when I left 
Vienna ; I arrived in London in a dense fog. That I 
did not fall a victim to ‘spleen’was owing to the 
circumstance that I was not a stranger, and that I 
had long before experienced the sympathetic attraction 
exercised on foreigners by England, in spite of its 
dearth of amusement and distraction. The seven 
years of my London embassy, with the more than 
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kind reception I experienced from all quarters, could 
only confirm me in this feeling. I had a faithful 
remembrance of Old England, and continued to take a 
lively interest in her destiny; and I could not turn 
away from her when adversity and trouble darkened 
her horizon. I must oven say that I could not per¬ 
ceive without indignation how England’s difficulties 
produced in Austria, especially in the Liberal Press, 
a feeling rather of malicious joy than of indifference. 
As people turned their backs on Russia when she 
was debilitated by the Crimean War, so they ignored 
England when she met with disasters in Asia and 
Egypt. Such conduct might bo understood with 
regard to Russia, the representative of Absolutism ; 
but how was it possible to forget so soon and so 
completely that England had long been a refuge for 
political exiles, and that at the time of the Holy 
Alliance her independent position was no slight 
hindrance to the despotic governments of the 
Continent? Yet both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Austria no longer remembered that Europe would not 
have defeated Napoleon I, in spite of the Russian 
winter and of German enthusiasm and energy, had 
it not been for English subsidies and the victories 
of England in Spain. At the same time it is 
only right to add that if there was a country 
in the world that owed England a grudge, that 
country was Austria. The loss of her Italian 
Provinces was probably due even more to England 
than to France. Germany, however, was in a very 
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different position. How much Germany owes to 
• England 'will have been seen from my remarks on the 
Franco-German War and on the violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

My affection for England does not waver because 
of her present weakness, and I do not doubt that she 
will recover her former strength if she will only learn 
from experience, as may well be expected from the 
practical sense of her people, and give up the bad 
habit of treating others according as they are success¬ 
ful or the reverse. To do this will require an effort, 
but there will be no lack of self-sacrifice. 

My good-fortune decretal that I should find an 
old friend in the English Minister with whom I had 
first to deal. We had met thirty years previously in 
Paris, when I was Secretary of Legation, and his 
father was English Ambassador. He was at that 
time Lord Leveson, and now Earl Granville. My 
intercourse with him, both socially and politically, is 
one of mv most agreeable recollections. He was one 
of the fe.w men who combine modesty with signal 
ability. Perhaps he was not quite free from the 
disadvantages which are the couscqucnce of modesty. 
The inclination, excellent in itself, to be open to 
conviction, was the cause of Lord Granville following 
up his first decided protest against Russia’s violation 
of the Treaty of Paris by a second which did not 
represent his own opinion, but that of Gladstone. In 
business he had an excellent habit which may be 
reedmmended to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

VOL. II v 
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After each official interview he used to draw up -a 
protocol, containing a precis of what both he and the. 
Foreign Representative had said, and he would then , 
submit it to his interlocutor for approval. I seldom. 
had any objections to make to his protocols, although 
a slight deafness might have given rise to mistakes. 
After the death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Queen appointed Lord Granville as his successor in 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, which 
gave its owner the use of Walmer Castle, a romanti¬ 
cally situated building erected on a promontory 
extending far into the sea, near Deal, where the 
great Duke of Wellington died. At Walmer I 
was frequently the guest of Lord and Lady Gran¬ 
ville.* 

Gladstone was then Premier, and I saw but little 
of him. In later years wo had many interesting 
conversations. Of the other Ministers, I was already 
acquainted with the Honourable Chichester Fortescue, 
afterwards Lord Carlingford. He was the husband 
of the Dowager Countess Waldcgravo, who retained, 
according to English custom, the title of her first 
husband, and whose hospitable house, Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, has been gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the first part of this work apropos of my 
London mission in 18G4. 

* Lady Granville is very tall ami handsome. I wrote in her visitors’ book at 
Walmer: 

Alois qu'1111 grand ot noble Lord 
Commando on Hoi dans lea cinq ports, 

On voit pourquoi la noble 0 lifitclainc i.> 

A pour ollc memo uu port de Koine. 
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I found more than one friend in the Diplomatic 
Corps; first among these was my German colleague. 
In my account of the Danish Conference, I praised 
his abilities, which were not always appreciated by 
the Court of Berlin. Count Bernstorff' was a great 
friend of mine, but lie was not destined to l>e long 
my colleague, as he died in 1873. I also maintained 
very friendly and continuous relations with his 
successor. At first great surprise was caused by 
the nomination of Count Minister as German Am¬ 
bassador in London, as he was not only a Hanoverian, 
but had been in the diplomatic service of the King of 
Hanover until the catastrophe of I8f>6. There was 
no fear that the Court of St James’s would raise 
objections to his nomination, as traditional principle 
excluded all family considerations from questions of 
policy. But tlios-' members of the Itoyal Family 
who belonged to the House of Cambridge had a 
natural aversion to his appointment, .although the 
Duke himself didjiot show it. All things considered. 
Count Minister was well qualified for his post. He 
was the son of the Count Minister, often mentioned 
in German history, who represented Hanover in 
London when that country still belonged to the King 
of England. 1 le had been educated in England, and 
spoke the language like an Englishman ; he was also 
a thorough sportsman, and he was connected with the 
English aristocracy by marriage. We soon became 
friends, and have had no cause to complain of each 
other. 
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I have a particular reason for dwelling on my 
satisfactory relations with the German embassy, as 
they are in strong contrast with the aspersions cast 
upon me for alleged intrigues and inspired articles in 
the German and Russian Press, which gave the 
Standard occasion to remark that I must have a 
hundred hands if I had written all that was attri¬ 
buted to me in Russia and Germany. I know that 
Count Munster himself complained of these calumnies, 
and wrote to Berlin to say that l ought to be left in 
peace. 

I have also mentioned Count Bran now, the 
Russian Ambassador, in my account of the Con¬ 
ference of 18(»4. Our relations were not friendly, 
but I was afterwards amply compensated by my 
pleasant intercourse with his amiable successor, 
Count Schouvaloff. 

No less agreeable were tho French Ambassadors, 
who succeeded each other only too rapidly, there 
having been no less than five in four years : the Due 
de Broglie, the Comte d' Harcourt, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaceia, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
the Marquis d’ Harcourt. The Republic could not 
have sent men of more illustrious names, and they all 
deserved to be styled hotnmrs dr ralcur; but it would 
have been of greater advantage for the relations 
between France and England if there had been one 
permanent representative. I was interested and 
pleased by a new acquaintance—Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador. A Turkish dignitary who 
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has remained at his post for thirty years is a phe¬ 
nomenon. I have mentioned him Apropos of the 
Emperor’s journey to the East. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the English, and his house was made lively 
by the musical talouts of his beautiful daughter, now 
the Princess Braucovano. His great mistake was 
that he still looked upon England as the England of 
the Crimean War, twenty years after that event. He 
was astonished at her attitude when Kussia renewed 
her aggressive policy ; nor could he understand that 
of Austria-Hungary, and he was especially angry 
with Count Andrassy, who, lie said, should have 
remembered that Turkey had in former days refused 
to give him up to Kussia. 

I will conclude my account of the diplomatists in 
London with a few words about some of the other 
Ambassadors—Count Bylandt in particular, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands, and Karon Solvyns, 
the Belgian representative. Both are still at their 
posts, and whenever I go to London, I visit them 
first. Count Bylaiidt’s wife, a lady of rare intelligence, 
is a Kussian. Italy was not represented by an 
Ambassador until the latter part of my r residence in 
London, when Ceneral Menabrea, whom I had 
formerly known and valued in Florence as my col¬ 
league, was appointed to that post. I was also not 
unknown at the English Court. As the representa¬ 
tive of Saxony I had known the Queen in the happy 
days of her married life ; as the representative of the 
German Confederation, I saw her in the time of her 
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deepest mourning and retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort; and now, as the Austrian Ambas* . 
sador, I saw her again when she was full of anxiety 
for her beloved son, as I arrived when the Prince of 
Wales was lying dangerously ill at Sandringham. If 
my readers have not forgotten my account of my 
visit to Osborne at the time of my German Mission, 
they will understand my feelings of veneration for the 
Queen. The words that 1 wrote in the visitors’ book 
after my two days’ stay at Osborne in company with 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Austria, in the last year of my London embassy, 
were no mere compliment: 


‘ Diti stolz<> Insel, »vo tier Drt'iziick thront. 

Dio liab’ icli gorn /.uin Dolma mir erkomi ; 

DocJi srit <rin kloinos Eiland ioli Imwolint, 

Hat Treuo ilini lnoiu dankond 11 era gesoliworen. 
An soinon griinen Mnttcn liiingt mein Sinn, 

Ilooli In lie England’s grossir Konigin ! 


1 have alluded to the dangerous iliness of the 
Prince of Wales in 1871. Public sympathy was 
universal and highly demonstrative. Crowds of 
people came to Marlborough House to ask for the 
latest news from Sandringham. This sympathy 
arose not only from the loyalty of all classes of 
the nation, but also from the Prince’s great popu¬ 
larity. The Prince of Wales is one of those meu, 
happy in themselves and the cause of happiness in 
others, whose nature prompts them to say and do 
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agreoable things; and this gave his well-known 
amiability the additional attractiveness of sincerity. I 
could not regard the kindness shown to me by his 
Royal Highness as a special distinction : but un¬ 
grateful recollection of it remains no less vivid. The 
popularity of the Prince of Wales arises chiefly from 
the fact that he is a thorough Englishman, and from 
the lively interest which he takes in everything that 
relates to this country, an interest which he shows by 
presiding at banquets given for useful and charitable 
objects, on which occasions he speaks with remark¬ 
able ease and elegance of expression. These appear¬ 
ances in public are of no small advantage to the 
English Princes. At a dinner for the German 
Hospital, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
chair, I remarked with what a happy grace the 
English Princes knew how to apply the saying : 
‘Honi soitqui mal y penso.’ 

In speaking of my German mission of the year 
1804, 1 also mentioned the equally great popularity 
of the Princess of Wales. In those days, when I was 
considered the greatest enemy of Denmark, 1 was 
not allowed to approach the Princess, but now things 
had changed, and from the beginning to the end of 
my career as Ambassador, I may say that I was 
always welcome at Marlborough House. When the 
Prince of Wales undertook his journey to India in 
1876, I promised to compose a waltz in honour of 
his happy return. I had never before undertaken 
such a task, but I kept my word, and I dedicated my 
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first waltz, ‘Return from India,’ to the Princess of 
Wales.* 

The dislike with which 1 was viewed at the Court 
of the Heir to the Throne in 18G4 was even deeper 
among the members of another branch of the Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary never condescended to say a word to me; and 
this I found all the more painful as at the time of my 
Saxon mission they always welcomed me, and the 
Duchess herself had honoured me with a visit at 
Dresden. In 1807 the Duchess was in Paris when 
the Emperor of Austria was there, and J kept out of 
her way. ‘The Duchess has forgiven you,’ said his 
Majesty to me. ‘That may be,’ 1 replied; ‘but I 
have not forgiven the Duchess.’ Rut when I came 
to Loudon as Ambassador, the past was forgotten, 
and T was honoured by a very sympathetic reception 
from the Duchess and her daughters, the Grand- 
Duchess of Heckleuburg-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Took, as well as from the Duke of Cambridge. I 
always took great pleasure in the conversation of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the interest of whose 
extensive reminiscences was always enhanced by the 
wit with which slut related them. During the' latter 
period of my London mission l could not help 
admiring this intellectual vivacity in her Royal 
Highness, who was over eighty years of age. 

* This wait/, was performed at tin* ne\t State Hall, ami as the programme of the 
music of those festh ities nlwjiys appear* in tin* Monihi'i Post, my name was pub- 
linked together with tlio.se of the othei composers. ‘Have 3am hocii the Morning 
Pott ? * asked the Princess. * Yen.' I answered ; *1 used to appear between Risniarck 
and (tyrtNchakuir, ami now i appear between Strauss aud ’Waldteufel.’ 
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Before 1 proceed in recording the recollection* of my 
two embassies, I must say a few words in explanation. 
My readers will perceive an essential difference 
between this part of my Memoirs and its predecessors. 
They will iind descriptions of countries, people, and 
events, but few allusions to my own proceedings. 
This was a natural consequence of my altered position. 
He who has directed the course of events, or taken 
part in them, is bound to explain them, for it is not 
■only his past career, but also the authority of the 
government to which he belonged, that is in question. 
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Such is not the case when the writer of Memoirs nas 
held a subordinate post more or less executive and 
limited in scope. A subordinate has to exercise, 
discretion which restricts the freedom of his narrative. 

The Emperor graciously complied with a request ! 
made on accepting my post in London, to the effect 
that I might be allowed to pass with my family the ( 
two dead months of the year, both as regards business!] 
and society, which in London occur after the season)' 
and at Christmas, as the health of my wife did not 
allow her to undertake the very trying duties of. 
London life. Thus I was enabled, as soon as I had 
presented my credentials, to take my winter holidays, 
and to proceed to Salzburg, where I had settled my 
family after the eventful days of November. 

From Salzburg T went to Vienna, where I stayed 
at the ‘ Romischo Kaiser,’ the hotel at which I 
resided in 18 GG. With what different feelings did I 
enter it now! The poet Grillparzer was just dead, 
and I was invited to be present at the Requiem Mass 
in the ‘ Micliaelerkirche.’ The seats were all taken, 
and I recognised many faces; but nobody showed the 
slightest inclination to make way for me, so that 
during the ceremony I was standing all the time. 

But this indifference was not without its com¬ 
pensations. I soon afterwards made a tour in the 
north of Italy with my wife and son, and when I 
reached the first Austrian station on my return, I* 
found the Governor of the Tyrol there to receive me., 
It was Count Taaffe, who had come from Innsbruck 
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expressly for the purpose. I have never forgotten 
that kindly act. 

A year later I was Lord Carnarvon’s guest at his 
magnificent country-seat, Highclere. One day, as we 
were taking a walk, we entered a simple little village 
church, in which, however, there was a very handsome 
tomb with this inscription: ‘ He was an honest man 
as far as is consistent with human imperfection.’ This 
original epitaph remained in my memory and was of 
use to me. Fidelity may also be measured by human 
imperfection, and that thought helps one to bear many 
a bitter experience. 

On my return, I found London preparing for the 
great ‘Thanksgiving,’ a ceremony performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in St Paul’s on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’s recovery, in the presence of 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the members of 
Parliament and the .Diplomatic Corps—a ceremony 
whose national and sincerely loyal character was 
shown by the densely crowded streets. 

• Some months later I witnessed an extraordinary 
ceremony of a different kind. The Dowager Lady 
Holland, owner of Holland House, so full of recollec¬ 
tions of Fox, celebrated the marriage of her adopted 
daughter to Prince Aloys Liechtenstein. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Kensington, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales witnessed it. This was the first time since 
the days of James the Second that an English Prince 
wais present at Mass in England. Lord Granvillo 
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said to me when the ceremony was over: ‘ I had my 
eyes on you to see how a good Protestant should 
behave.’ Unusual and remarkable as the event was, 
it was not noticed in the newspapers. Gladstone, who 
was not present, said to me when I expressed my 
surprise at his absence : ‘ If I had come, you may be 
sure there would have been an outcry.’ 

One of my ‘ incorrect proceedings,’ by which I 
emancipated myself from the tradition of my pre¬ 
decessors, was my frequent attendance in England at 
public charity dinners, at which I not only spoke, but 
sometimes presided ; this I did quite at the beginning 
of my mission. If my so doing has exposed me to 
attacks, for reasons too trivial to mention, I have, 
on the other hand, been praised and thanked, and 
not I think undeservedly ; for my presence, as 1 shall 
immediately show, contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the charitable associations whose 
dinners l attended—especially of those whose pros- 
perity benefited my necessitous countrymen. I need 
scarcely add that l did not volunteer to speak at 
these gatherings, as it would have been the height of 
presumption for me to do so, having rarely had the 
opportunity of speaking English, even in conversation. 

I was not quite a novice, for a sympathetic envoy of 
the United States at Vienna, Mr Jay, gave two 
banquets annually in his house, the one on the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the other on Washington’s birthday, at which the 
Chancellor of the Empire had to be present and . 
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to reply. ‘ Jay has trained you,’ said Lady Bloom¬ 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
to mo in London. But the chief merit of my 
oratorical achievements belongs to my friend Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P. He spoke both German 
and English equally well, and he greatly improved 
my speeches. I may add that I had not only a 
tenacious, but also a capacious memory, which rapidly 
assimilated new words and phrases, so that I learned 
a speech by heart with great tin so. 

I had no sooner arrived in London than T was 
invited to the annual dinner of the Gorman Hospital, 
on which occasion my health was proposed. In 
Euglaud it is still the custom to remember pleasant 
things which have happened in the past, a custom 
which has fallen into desuetude elsewhere, and it was 
recollected that when I was Saxon Ambassador I had 
taken part in the foundation of the hospital, and that 
when I was Chancellor I had frequently recommended 
it to the Austrian embassy. My reply was well 
received, and I soon after had the opportunity of 
speaking before an even more illustrious audience. 
King Leopold of the Belgians was in the chair at the 
dinner of the Literary Fund, and on either side of 
him were the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught. I had the honour of supporting the 
Royal chairman. 

My speeches were reported in the papers, and the 
Society of the Friends of Foreigners in Distress next 
applied to me to take the chair at their annual dinner. 
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While fully appreciating their courtesy, I was not' 
unaware that the chief motive of their application was, 
that they thought my being in the chair might act as 
a stimulus on the subscriptions. I did not of course 
dissent from this view; and as the object of the 
charity was an excellent one, I readily gave my 
consent. Everything that is worth seeing is sure 
to bring a large number of spectators in England, 
and an ex-Chancellor of the Austrian empire, who had 
been so much talked about in the newspapers, was an 
attraction. The amount subscribed at the dinner was 
nearly £4000, and although that sum included the 
annual donations, it was greatly above the average. 
In such matters diplomacy in England finds a wide 
and grateful sphere of activity, and T never refused to 
give my services on occasions of this kind. Soon 
after the above dinner, at which I had to speak six times, 
I was invited by a German Society, including some 
Austrians, to preside over a banquet at the Crystal 
Palace, and the result was much more satisfactory 
than it had ever been before. This fete illustrated 
what Prince Bismarck, in his great speech on the 
Polish Question, recently described as a great fault of 
the German nation—their tendency to sink their indi¬ 
viduality and language in those of other nationalities. 
In England especially one often finds a German 
who, after .a few years’ residence, not only prefers to. 
speak English, but attempts to speak German with an 
English accent, and feels offended when an Englishman 
addresses him in German. An Englishman, on the other 
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hand, holds his own language in the highest esteem, and 
even when he speaks French well (as is now more 
frequently the case than formerly), he prefers to carry 
on a conversation in his own language with a 
foreigner who may perhaps speak English less fluently 
than the Englishman does French. I was informed 
that at the meeting of the German society at which 
I was to preside (the .Benevolent German Society), 
it was invariably the custom to speak English, 
although not a single Englishman was present. 
I departed, however, from the usual custom, and, 
after giving the toasts of the Queen and the 1 loyal 
Family in English, J began my principal speech with 
the words: ‘Goehrtc Damon and Herron.’ This 
caused much surprise, but no displeasure. I earnestly 
impressed upon my hearers how wrong it was for a 
great nation that had recently performed such illus¬ 
trious deeds, to be ashamed of its language. ‘ In 
Dresden,’ I said, ‘ there is an English colony; if 
anybody were to propose to it to speak nothing but 
German, he would be laughed at.’ My speech was 
much applauded ; but its immediate effect was that 
one of the members of the society, a man of some 
eminence in the commercial world, answered me in 
very indifferent English. In France, too, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of observing how Germans, even 
after the Franco-German War, became Parisian much 
sooner than Italians or Spaniards, to say nothing of 
the English. This faculty of assimilation to other 
nationalities is nowhere more evident than in Austria. 
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In Hungary the German renounces his hereditary 
name, and becomes a Magyar; in Galicia he becomes *: 
Pole. It is to bo hoped that as a colonist he "will 
keep his national individuality, otherwise it may 
happen in Africa that the Germans will sooner become 
negroes than the negroes Germans. 

I also gave my assistance to a society which had 
hitherto been neglected by the embassy, although it 
was more closely connected to it than the one above 
referred to. This was the Hungarian Society, 
originally founded by the Hungarian Fugitives of 
1849. Its means were so limited that, as a member 
said at its first dinner, which I inaugurated and which 
was followed by many others, people called it the 
* Hungry Society.’ Both my predecessor and my 
successor were Hungarians, but 1 do not think the 
Society will contradict me when I say that is was not at 
its worst when the Austrian Ambassador was a German. 

Among other societies at which I often had 
opportunities of speaking wore the Geographical 
Society, when my speech followed a German lecture 
from one of our Polar explorers; and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which met at Stafford House, on 
which occasion I made a great hit by translating 
Schiller’s verses: 

1 Vor dom Hclaven, wenn or die Kette bricht, 

Vor deni freien Mann erzittero nicht,’ 

as follows: 

‘ Tremble when slaves by force may break the chain, 

Not when by thy baud freedom they regain.’ 
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My reputation as a speaker once nearly placed me 
In an absurd position. I was invited to a banquet at 
the Royal Academy. One of the toasts on such 
occasions was that of the Diplomatic Corps; and I 
had to return thanks, as I had become the second of 
the Ambassadors, and the first, Musurus Pasha, 
seldom or never came. The dinner took place on a 
Saturday, and the only paper with the latest news 
whieli appears in London on a Sunday is the Observer. 
In the morning I received a visit from the Editor of 
the paper, Mr Dicey, with whom I was acquainted. 
He said : ‘ You are going to speak this evening ; can 
I have a copy of your speech ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ it is 

not long, and I have written it down.’ ‘ Then do, 
please, let me make a copy of it.’ I consented with¬ 
out hesitation. The dinner began late ; there were 
several of the usual toasts, but not that of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. Imagine my position! What a god¬ 
send for the comic papers, after Gladstone’s ‘ unspeak¬ 
able Turk,’ to have Roust’s ‘ unspoken speech ! ’ I 
withdrew as soon as possible, and hurried away to the 
office of the Observer, which was still open, although 
it was past midnight. The speech was in type, but 
not yet printed. I succeeded after much trouble in 
having it withdrawn, and I went home greatly relieved. 
I amused some of my colleagues vastly by telling them 
of that ‘ anxious moment; ’ perhaps it would have 
amused them even more if I had found the office closed. 

So I have related some of my doings after all. 
But I have, at least, not betrayed any secrets. 

• von.. 11 


x 
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MISCElXANIiOllS TIIOUIUITO ON TUB VAST AND TUB PKKHKXT 

Onk of niv London colleagues, who had been ao- 
credited to tin; Court of the Tuileries during the 
Second Empire, told me that Napoleon III once 
said to him : ‘ Un houimc d’Etat est eomme une 
eolonno; taut (|u’elle est dehout, personne ue peut 
mesurer sa grandeur; du moment qu’elle est en bas, 
eliacun peut le fibre.’ The saying is brilliant, but 
will scarcely bear examination, as that which is 
commonly called the greatness of a statesman is not 
like stone or bronze, but is of an elastic material, 
which, while the column stands, is elevated or lowered, 
according to circumstances, by public opinion; while 
as soon as the column falls, everybody is eager to 
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tear off a piece of it before it can be accurately 
measured by history. 

«»*««*« 

The following are some celebrated lines by 
Voltaire: 


• Qui n’a pas 1 ’ esprit tie son fige, 
l)e son flgc a tous les chagrins. 1 

We might way with equal justice; Qui n’a pas la 
conscience de sa position, u’en a quo les ennuis.’ This 
truth deserves to be recommended to those who once 
were in power and are so no longer. For them, as a 
rule, people may be divided into two classes: the 
malicious anil the awkward: the former are to be 
preferred. There are some pleasing exceptions, which 
however as usual only confirm the rule. 

Claretie gave a capital illustration of this in his 
recent novel: ‘ Monsieur le Miuistre,’ which contains 
the history of a brilliant but short-lived Ministry. 
The once famous and courted Minister enters a 
drawing-room where he sees a man turning away from 
him, and in that man he recognises one of his most 
assiduous suitors in the time of his prosperity. With 
a feeling of indignation which he cannot control, he 
says to him : 1 Monsieur, lorsque j’etais au Miuistore, 
vous etiez tous les jours dans I’antiehambre.’ The 
other replies with the greatest composure: ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, j’y suis toujours.’ I have never received 
such an answer, but I have often guessed it. 
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There is a story of Massimo d’Azeglio having 
noticed after his resignation that somebody had turned 
his back upon him, and saying to his neighbour; 

4 Pouvoz-vous peut-etre me dire quel service j’ai rendu. 
a cet hoinmc ? ’ 

***** 

Napoleon III said to me at Salzburg: 4 Ma 
politique consiste a avoir le moins d’ennemis jmssible.’ 

I have often thought to myself: 4 Ma politique 
aurait dfi consister a avoir le moins d’aniis possible.’ 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage 
of having enemies. Au enemy is in many respects 
more useful than a friend. He is sincere, which a 
friend is not always ; often, indeed, he thinks it his 
duty not'to be so. Our enemy never disappoints us; 
our friend does sometimes. Our enemy is not exact¬ 
ing, while our friend thinks it quite natural to be so. 
Our enemy may possibly be grateful for benefits ; our 
friend does not always consider it necessary to be so. 

At the commencement of my Memoirs I stated 
that although it had been predicted that I would not 
live long, I have with few exceptions survived, often 
by many years, my contemporaries at school and 
at the university. To survive others would be well 
enough, if wo did not also in such cases survive 
ourselves. 


On m’a souvent dit que j’avais de 1’esprit. Si 
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settlement j’avais eu le bou esprit dc ne pas faire des 
sottises ! 


In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ Max Piccolo- 
mini says to his father : 

1 Hadst thou hut thought more highly of mankind, 

Thou wouldst have better acted.’ 


Of myself 1 might say : 

1 Hadst thou but thought more meanly of mankind, 

They would have better used thee.’ 

* * * # * 

While 1 was Ambassador in Paris, an eminent 
republican said of the Franco-German War and its 
disastrous result for France: 4 Ces choses arrivent 
quand il se trouve la un imbecile qui s’imagiue etre la 
Providence,’ to which I could not help replying: 
‘ Mais 11 ’oubliez pas qu’il s’etait trouve sept millions 
d’imbeciles pour lui confier cette mission.’ I was 
reminded of this by the conflict between Spain and 
Germany about the Caroline Islands. This conflict 
refutes the supposition that a Republic makes war 
more difficult. Had Spain been a Republic, she 
would inevitably have become involved in a war the 
consequences of which would have been incalculable, 
as those in power would have been unable to 
moderate outbreaks of popular passion, and Ger¬ 
many would uot have had any consideration for them. 
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Spain owes the favourable issue of that conflict en¬ 
tirely to her Monarchy. 

# « « * * 

1 read a great deal in the papers just now about 
Vienna remaining the capital of the empire, (not merely 
of lower Austria), and about its being thoroughly 
German. But if it is the capital of the empire, it is 
so for all the races of the empire, not only for the 
Germans. One circumstance strikes me as remark¬ 
able. In former days, when one heard as much 
Italian and French spoken in Vienna as German, 
not one of the hotels had a French name. There 
were only such names as ‘ Romischer Kaiser,’ 
‘Erzherzog Karl,’ ‘Stadt Frankfort,’ ‘Osterroichischor 
Hof,’ and ‘ Goldenes Lamm.’ Now that wc want to 
be thoroughly German, we have a ‘ Hotel Imperial,’ 
a ‘Grand Hotel, a 4 Hotel Royal,’ and a ‘ H6tel 
Metropolis.’ 

And although Paris has a 4 Rue de Berlin,’ there 
is in Vienna no 4 Stadt Berlin.’ 


More than once I have heard the remark : ‘ How 
happy you must be to find yourself of use to so many 
people ! ’ Whether I have been of use to many 
people it is for others to decide ; I only know that 
many people have made use of me. 

* * * • « 

I have often been praised for my good temper. 
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I cannot say whether this praise was entirely justified, 
but I have always thought it mere good breeding not 
to let others suffer from our humours and moods. 
Moreover, a good temper gives happiness to our 
friends and anxiety to our enemies, while a bad 
temper makes our friends unhappy and gives our 
enemies unspeakable pleasure. 


END 
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A. 

Imperial Rescript ok thk Gth Octoukr I8G7, to 

CARDINAL RaCSCHKR, IN' UK.PLY TO THK EPISCOPAL 

Address ok thk 28 th Septemhkr. 

1 have communicated to my responsible Ministry thi* address 
sent, to me l>y tlie Archbishops mid l!ishops. 1 appreciate the zeal 
and the well-meaning views which made the Bishops consider it. 
their duty to issue a solemn declaration, as in the years 1849 and 
1861, for the preservation and protection of the Rights of the 
Catholic Church ; hut .1 must regret that instead of supporting the 
earnest endeavours of the Coveruincnt in the important questions 
concerned, and promoting their speedy solution in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, they should have preferred to make the task of the Covern- 
ment more difficult hy publishing an inflammatory address at a 
moment when, as the Bishops themselves justly observe, wo are 
seriously in want of concord, and it is of vital importance not to 
increase the number of occasions of discord and complaint. I trust 
the Bishops will rest assured that 1 shall always know how to 
protect the Church, but I also trust that they will remember that T 
have duties to fulfil as a Constitutional sovereign. 
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B. 

Despatch from Count Beust to Count Trauttmannk- 

DORFF ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Vienne, le 2 Juiliet 1869. 

Pendant les premiers temps de votre siyour a Rome vous avez 
pu uonstater a diiturontes reprises des dispositions plus conciliantes do 
la part du Saint-Siege i\ lYgard du (lou vernrmnnt Imperial et Royal. 
Quclques indices permettaient a Votre Excellence de croirc que le 
Saint-Pern, aussi bion quo Ses premiers Conseillers, comnien^ait h 
appreeier plus justement la situation de l’Eiupire austro bongrois ct 
les causes des dissideuees fadieuscs qui s’etaient produites dans le 
courant de l'annee 186s, 

Nous avons accuoilli cos syiuptutiics avoc uno satisfaction sincere, 
et nous nous sommes e llbrccs de favorLser par notre attitude le devo- 
loppement des tendanees que Votre Excellence nous rigualait. 

D upres vos dernier* rapports eependaut il se serait produit une 
espeeo de temps d arret dans l’amelioratioii progressive de nos rela¬ 
tions avee le Saint-Siege. Uno eireonslance recent© -1’incident de 
Linz—a surlout eontribue si, reveillcr los ancieiuies susceptibilites 
et a susc.itor do liouvcllcs detainees a regard des intentions du Gou- 
verneinent Imperial et Royal. 

<1 ni diyii trausmis a Votre Excellence les informations neces- 
sairos pour retablir les faits sous leur vrai jour, en ce qui concern© 
le cas special que jo viens de citer. Mais je crois qu’il lie sera pas 
inutile, a eette occasion, de reirionter plus haut et d’examiner ici, 
a un point do vue general, les causes de nos ditiicultes avec 1© Saint- 
Siege. Cot examen nous couduira peut-ctre a trouver 1c tnoyen, sin on 
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d’arriver k une entente, du moins d’aplanir quelques mis des obstacles 
qui s’opposent k l’etablissement d’uu dtat do choses plus satisfaisant. 

H me parn.it d’abord indispensable, de je.ter un coup d’ftnl retro- 
spectif sur le pass*? si nous voulons nous rendre un eompto exact des 
faits qui se sent accornplis de nos jours. 

Vers la seconde moitid du dernier siecle il s’est produit dans 
tons les Stilts civilises une tendance manifesto a dmancipor le pou voir 
civil de la dependance du pouvoir religious. L’Antriclie no pouvait 
se soustraire a l’inlluence d’un mouve.ninntaussi fort ct aussi repandu. 
l)e la naquit. le systfcme conuu gdnerulement sous le nom de Jo- 
sephisine. Cette designation n’est pas entiorcnient justifido aux yeux 
de 1’histoire, puisquo l’Emporour Joseph 11 ’a pas, k vrui dire, erdd ce 
systemo, liien qii'il en ait dtd, sans contredit, le reprdseutant le plus 
dnergique et qu’il l’ait applique dans une mesure ddpassnnt peut- 
etre les horne.s voulues. La verity nous impose le devoir de recon- 
uaitre quo. ce Moimrque, anime des lneilleurcs intentions, n’a fait quo 
se confornie.r, en les mettant en pratique sur une plus vaste dchello, 
h des prineipes ddja introduits dans le Couvernernent par I'illustro 
Impiiratriee Maric-Tlierese et memo par le pore de eette Souveraine, 
l’Enqiereur Charles V1. 

L’elan fougueux du regno, de Joseph IT, comme il en arrive sou- 
vent des riiouvements progresses qui lie. savent. jias se maitriser, fut 
suivi d’une sortc de reaction. Sous les Empereurs Leopold I] et 
Francois ], les lois de lour preddeesseur furont eonsiderabJoment 
adoucies dans la pratique, ct ees Monarques eboreborent a dtablir aussi 
de meilleures relations avee 1’Eglise. JVlais,e.n soimne, ils no laisserent 
pas cbranler le principe de la tutelle do l’Mtat sur Ins affaires eccld- 
siastiques. Co principe repondait, en eflbt, trop bicn a la base auto¬ 
crat ique et bureaucratique sur laquello le (louverimiuent des Etats 
autrichiens dtait alors constitud, pour (ju’on osAt. arrucher c(!tte pierre 
fondanientale do l’ediiice. 

On no pouvait nier cepcndarit que la legislation autrichicnne de 
cette dpoque ne fut en contradiction llngrantc avec certains dngmes 
de 1’Eglise catheliquc. Les dilficult.es causce.s par cct dtat de choscs 
devinrent de plus en plus fachouses et sensiblcs dans la pratique, 
depuis l’dlan impriind aux iddes catholiqucs dans toute 1’Allenmgne 
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4 la suite du conflit do Cologne. Cc fut surtout le Chaneelier d’etat 
Prince Metternich qui proclama liautcnient pendant los demifcres 
amides du regno de Francois T et tout le regne de Ferdinard I, que 
les choscs no pouvaieut plus inarclier ainsi, et qu’il fall ait t ftcher de 
conulure la paix avee l’Fgliso catliolique sur le terrain des principes. 
Le Prince fit dc noinbreuses tenatives pour convertir 4 ses iddes les 
homines d’etat places 4 cAtr de lui 4 la tote des affaires, etlesamcner 
4 consentir 4 un couipromis dquitablo avec Rome. Mais ces efforts 
eehoutirent ton,jours centre une opposition qui roncontrait dans ee 
temps un appui tres-vif inenie parmi certains dignitaircs de l’Eglise, 
cloves dans l’esprit du systeme de la tutelle exercee par l’Etat. 

Cette importante question resta ainsi on suspens jusqu’uu moment 
oil eclata le mouvemeut de 18-18. 

l)cs qn’on vimlait introduire dans toutes les spheres de la vie 
publiquf le principe de la liherte d'action, il deveuait impossible de 
laisser a I’Kglise eatholi(|ue smile ses lisieres. Avee i’etablissemcnt 
d’un regime eonsliiutiomiel, quel qu’il fut, devait tomberde lui-memc 
le systeme de romnipoteuee de I'M tat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise. 

Ce fait et le eliaugcment survenu dans l’etat de eboses lie furent 
pas meeonnus par les homines qui etaienL alors nu pouvoir. Lorsque 
l’n'iivre tenlee par I'Assembled (life constituanl.e a Krenisier eut 
cchoude, ladiarte ocfroycc dn Mars 1 184!) qui sVnsuivitconthitJen 
oj(position 4 toutes les traditions reruos jusqn’a cette eporjue, la re- 
eonnaissaiice formelle du principe de la liherte de i’Kglise eatlio- 
liqui!. 

Cost done un fait histnrique incontestable que les catholiques 
on Antriche sent redevables au principe constitutioimel seul d’etre 
afiraneliis des entraves inqidt,antes qu'iuiposait a leurs consciences 
l’iiifluciiee souveiit fort efeiidue que I’litat exei\*ait sur les affaires de 
l’Eglise. On aurait du sc souvenir do cette eireonstancc 4 Rome 
lorsque, dans une allocution donf nous rogrettous encore l’eflet, notre 
Constitution flit l’objeet d’line eniidamnation aerimoiiieuse. 

Pevelopper les germes reiiferiii< ! s dans la Constitution de 1849 
dtait une tuehe ardue, digue d’oeeuper les meilleurs esprits. Onavait 
4 eboisir entro deux systemes differents pour arriver 4 ee but. 11 
titait possible: 
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(1) aoit d’abolir los lois et ordonnanccs existantcs qui no s’ajus- 
taient plus au nouvcl ordre de choses, do la fo<;on qu’ello.s avaient 
dtd dmises, c’est-i-dire par le simple exercicc du pouvoir legislatif. 

(2) soit de oonclure avee le Saint-Siege uu arrangement formel, 
tel qu’un Concordat donnant aux reformos prqjetees le caractcre d’un 
acte synallngmatique. 

II cst hors de doute que le premier de ees deux inodes de pro- 
ceder aurait. et.e non seule.ment le plus simple mais aussi le plus eon- 
forme aux principcs constitutionnels. 

Kn eflet, ceux-ui, land is qu’ils reconnaissont uu partage des pou- 
voirs publics outre le Mouurque et los Corps representatifs de la 
nation, oxehiont entiereineiit tout ingd.rence d’une Puissance etrangere 
dans les afliiires qui soul du ressort de la legislation intdrieure. 

C’est. par re motif que, dans presque tous les cas ou les Concor¬ 
dats out etc conelus avee Home par des Utats regis dans des formes 
constitutionelles, les stipulations convenues out etc inises en vigueur 
au moyeu d'ordonuancos speeiales, issues de l’autorite legislative 
agissant dans la plenitude de son indepoudanco. Souvent memo ces 
ordonnanees, eoinme les artieles organiques en I 1 'ranee, out die redi¬ 
gees dans mi esprit fort diderent de celui qui avait preside aux 
arrangements quVllos etaient destinees a mett-ro en execution, et olios 
no s’y adaptaiout qu’au moyen d’une interpretation taut soit. peu 
forcee. 

Au eomnieneemeiit on parut reconnaicro en Autriche la verite 
des inaximes que jo vices domineer. Ou regia d’aliord par des or 
doiinances, dont quelques-unos sent, encore a present en vigueur, les 
nouvelles relations qu’il s’agissait d'etablir outre 1’Ktat e.t, l’Eglisc; 
ee ne fut qu’a niesuix; (ju’on s’eloignait davautage de 1’idee de gou- 
verner scion les formes eonstituliouelles qu’il s’opera un changcment 
dans les vues et qu’on cutra dans d'autres voies. 

II est positif qu'au moment memo de la mission confide a Mon- 
seigneur Hauseller, alors qu’il net-ait qu’Eveque, de Layout, mission 
qui eonduisit k la negoeiation du Conoordat, le Oouvernoment, Im¬ 
perial ne pensait pas encore a conelurc une transaction d une telle 
importance. II ne sougeait, a eetle epoque, qu a etablir une entente 
avee le Saint-Siege au sujet de la legislation nmtrimouialc. Ce ne 
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fut quo peu h peu, au fur et a incsure de longues ndgociations qui 
s'ensuivircnt, qu’on en arriva k rfSunir la matiere ctendue qui forma 
l’objct du Concordat. 

II n’est pint dans notre intention de nous livrer ici k une critique 
detailldc de cot Acte. Cornmc toute npuvrc huniaine, il porte l’em- 
preinte de 1’cpoque ou il fut conyu. En 1855 l’Autriche etait un 
Ktat forteinont centralis^, regi par un pouvoir absolu. Une volontd 
unique y faisait la loi et n’etait souniise qu’au coutrOle exercd par 
les influences nioinenUnices de la situation. On no pcut s’etonner 
quo le Chef do la Catliolieito ayant a traitor aveo un Couverneinent 
ainsi coristituc, iiit eliorclie non seulemont a procurer a ses fideles en 
Autriche une position qui les mit li l’abri d'une tutcllo vexatoire 
de la bureaucratic, niais aussi a aequorir pour l’Eglise tous les 
privileges <jui, scion les decisions du Concilc de Trento, lui appar- 
tenaient de droit nu sein de cot lltat feodal qui precisemcnt reposait 
stir le prineipe du privilege, mais qui, dans l’Ktat moderne, avaicnt 
perdu, depiiis plus d’un sieelo, lour raison d'etre. 

Ainsi quo je l’ai fa it. ressnrtir avant, il faut toujours, pour com- 
pi-endre l’origine et la ported du Concordat, de 1885, se rappeler les 
idces de centralisation dominant alors a la suite des evdieinents de 
18 tS, tendances qui, a l'heure qti’il est, coiuptent encore de nombreux 
partisans it qui a ectte t'poquu-h), (/mix /'rx/toir de consolidrr hi cen- 
trulUa/ion pur mu• rourrnt ration rrnforrfe dn pouvoir relh/ieux, xe 
pri'lniiiut a un pnrUuje. qui, loin dr. la fortifier, derail Haffaihlir. C’est 
ainsi quo s’oxpliquont les suecos obtenus alors par ia Cour de Rome. 
Eli diet, le Saint-Siege conscnt.it bien vis-a-vis du pouvoir civil k 
quclques concessions qui no manquent pas de valour ct qu’on fit 
sonner tros-liaut. a Rome. IV co nomlirc est le droit de nomination 
a la plupnrt des hautes dignites ecclcsiastiqites. Mais, a cdti< de ces 
dispositions, le Concordat en contient une aerie d’autres, assurant aux 
Eveques et. au Olerge on general line position exeeptionelle qui les 
place au droit comnnin. 

T1 faut enfin reniarquor que lc Concordat ('■tait, en somme, loin, 
d’etre coiu;u dans 1’esprit qui avait dicta la Constitution de 1849, et 
qu’il rdpondftit plutot ii la pensee d’une religion dominante d’une 
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religion d’etat qui est en contradiction avec toutes les iddes modemcs 
de liberty constitutionellc. 

Ces ddfauts de la situation erode par le Concordat apparurent 
encore d’une manic re. plus dclatanto k ]’occasion de la loi sur lcs 
manages publico bientfit aprds. II s’y reneontre des dispositions 
dont l’cxpdrience lit ressortir des effets souvcnt durs et vexatoires. 
Aussi vit-on, dfes cct instant, augmenter considerablcinent lo mauvais 
effct produit ddj& sur l’opinion publi<jue on Autriche par la conclu¬ 
sion du Concordat. 

Cot Actc, loin do pouvoir done (it re considdrd com mo une 
application impartialo du principe inaugurd en 1849, do l’Eglise 
libre dans l’Etat libre, n’a etc conclu qu’i l’avantago exclusif d’une 
des parties et dans des conditions intinieinont lidos h 1’existence 
d’une cortaine forme, do Couvemme.nt en Autriche. C’est lit ce qui 
constituait le ddfaut principal et la faiblesse d’une. wuvre dont 
1 ’existence nieme devait se trouvor menaede du moment oil cltangcrait 
la situation en vuc de laquclle elle avait dte erdde. 

Cette vdrite s’e.st fait sentir des le rdtablissement d’une rdgime 
constitutionnel on Autriclie. Ddja en 1862 et 18G3 nous voyons& 
Rome un ndgoeiat.enr antricliien travaillant !i obtonir dos modifications 
cssentielles au Concordat. IVlallieurouscment, les esperanees qui se 
rattacliaieut a cotte ndgoeiat ion, entamde certainoment dans un esprit 
de parfaite moderation, n’en restaient pas moins illusoires. 

Cet dtat de clioses se traina ainsi pdnibleinont jusqu’aux dvdne- 
mentsde 18. r >0, qui firent entrer dans une phase nouvelle la question 
des relations de 1’Etat avec l’Egliso. 

II dtait dvident aux yeux do tout vrai patrioto quo l’existcuec 
de l’iitat no pouvait plus dtre assurde que si on ontrepronait sa re- 
gdndration complete au nioyen des libcrtds constitutionolles les plus 
dteridues. Favorise.r le libre ddveloppement de toutes les forces vives 
de la nation devint, en consequence, le principe fondainental du 
Gouvernement. 

On doit regretter que 1’lSpiscopat autrichicn et les rapports 
adressds au Saint-Sidge n’aieut pas tenu un juste compte de la force 
d’impulsion irrdsistible qui produisait les changemonts survenus en 
Autriche. Cette erreur fit naturellement naitre aussi a Rome plus 
. VOL. II Y 
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d’une appreciation erronnce. Hi les orgnncs do l’Eglise avaient oora- 
pris qu’cn face d’un changcmcnt total dc systeme, fruit da la plus 
impericuse necessite, il tie pouvait plus etrc question de tenter dea 
efforts infructucux alin de sauver dcs privileges frappes de caducite, 
niais qu'il s'agissait de faire tourncr autant que possilile au profit de 
1 ’Eglise catlioliquo lc nouvel ortlre de clioses, ainsi que, par example 
le elerge beige 1’avait si bien cotupris en acceptant la Constitution 
de 1831, ils naunuout, sans doute, pas oppose aux reformes projetdea 
cette resistance opiniutre qui lour a fait rcprocher d’etre les anto- 
gonist.esde 1'orgaiiisation eonstitutionelle de la Monarchic. Cost ce 
roproclie qui rend aujourd’liui si difficile la position du elerge et 
qui, au grand regret du Oouverneinent Imperial et Royal, envenime 
ties eomplieations souveut peu importautes en ellos-inenies et con- 
ccrnunt tie siuqdes questions de detail. 

Ce <|ui precede explique en pirtie comment l’intervention du 
Saint-Hiege a pu, malheiireuseiuent, plus d’une fois aigrir les eonllits, 
au lieu de les apaiser. Nous ue voulons, d'ailleurs, accuser ici per- 
sonne. Notre seul but cst d'examiner imparl ialement la situation et 
d’introduire la sonde dans la plaie, alin de trouver, si e’est possible, 
un inoyen de la guerir. Nous cherclions, avant tout, a. coneilicr, ot 
nous nous esti morions lieurenx si nous parveuions a retablir, do part 
et d'autre, ties relations sinon satisfaisantes, du iiioins (olerables. 

Coniine nous venous tie le dire, le luainticn du Concordat, dans 
le sens oil il avail etc eonclu en 18, r ). r >, etait devenu pour It; Gouver- 
lienicnt Imperial et Royal unt; impossibilite tie la nature la plus 
absolue. Contre un fait aussi incontestable il est oiseux d’opposer 
des arguments Ids quo eeux aux quels on a souvent reeours, tantOt 
en alleguant le earactore bilateral tie eette transaction, tantdt en 
rendnut responsebles de ce qui s’est passe eerlaines individualitds 
parnii les litmunes places a la direction ties affaires. Du moment ou, 
par suite du retablisscnient de la Constitution en Hongrie, tout ce 
pays, sans so mett l e en opposition avee l’Episeopat, se refusait & re- 
connaitre la validite du Concordat, il n’etait plus possible de soutenir 
la these eoutraire dans la partie oeeidentale de la Monarchie ou 
l’agitation contrc le Concordat existait dans des proportions beau- 
coup plus intouscs. Memo un Ministcre compose des chefs les plus 
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marquants du parti dit clerical ou rcactionnaire aurait btii tout aussi 
■pou capable d’apporter cn cela un changcment a l’etat do el loses quo 
les homines actuellement au pouvoir. 

Quelque douloureux qu’il puisse etre pour la Cour de Home 
d’entendrc ces paroles, nous lie pouvons dlssiniuler les verites 
suiv antes: 

Les stipulations les plus ossontielles du Concordat sont dovcnucs 
inexbeti tables en Autriclic, la position privilegibe quo cot Acte aceor- 
dait au clergb lie pout plus lui otro coiiservcc et olio no fcrait desor- 
xnais que lui nuire; enlin, il cst illusoirc d’espbrer quo cet btat de 
ehoses no soit quo passager et puisse etre modifib par un cUangemeut 
de Minis tore. 

Le Couvenicnient Imperial et Royal ost loin do eliercher lalutto 
avec 1’ltglise ; il appello, au contraire, de tous ses vmux uno entente. 
Au milieu des ditlicultbs dont il est assailli, son caline et son im¬ 
partiable no so sont jamais dementis. 11 a domic a tous les partis 
des conseils de prudence et do moderation, et il a toujours tenu a se 
rbsei-ver la possibility d'btublir a l avenir de meilleures relations avec 
la Cour de Rome. 

On pout trouver la jireuve de ce quo j’avauec dans le double 
fait que le Couvernement Imperial et Royal s’est soigneusement 
abstenu de se prononcor sur la (]ucstion de la validilb du Concordat 
dans son ensemble, et qu’il a montrb uno grande reserve precisbuient 
dans les questions qui out provoque le plus d’irritation a Rome, 
e’est-a-diro les reformes apportbes aux lois sur le manage et sur 
l’enseigncmenl. 

Si l’on admet que les circonstances, ainsi que les maximes dont 
elles avaient anicnb l’adoption, no porniottniont plus au Couvcruo- 
ment de continuer a se placer au point de vue exclusif de 1’Ktat 
catholiquc, et qu’il btait oblige, au contraire, de eonformer sa legisla¬ 
tion au principc de I’bgalitb des cultes devaut la loi, ou doit rendre 
au Cabinet Imperial la justice de reconnaitre qu’il s’est ellbrce do 
manager autant que possible les intbrets catlioliqucs. 

En ce qui conecmc les lois sur lo manage, personne n’ignore 
qu’une fraction tres-influente de nos Corps rbprbsentatifs s’etait pro- 
nonebe en favour de l’introduction du manage civil obligatoire. 
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M6me beaucoup d’hotnmes appartenant au parti le plus imbii dies 
iddes catholiques pcnsaieut que cette institution offrait le seul moyen 
de rdsoudre la difficulty et d’dviter des conflits avec l’^glise. Cepend- 
ant des autorites dont le Gouvemement croyait devoir tenir oompte 
se prononccrent. en sens inverse, et de nianiero k donner la prdfdrence 
au manage civil subsidiaire. 

Ce n’ost pas parco qu’il partageait cette opinion quo le Gouver- 
nenient se pronon^a pour 1’adoption d’un projet de loi coiuju dans le 
sens quo je viens d’indiquer. Mais, aprcs ce qui s’utait passe, il n’eu 
fut. que plus penibleinent surpris de voir l’Kpiscopat coimnencer pnr 
des lettres pastorales et, d’autres manifestations un combat qui devait 
uialhenreuseinent aboutir a des resultats tels que ceux que nous 
voyons sc produirc, a notre regret, dans l’incident de l’Rveque de 
Linz. 

En ce qui concerne la loi sur ronseignemont, il faut rernarquer, 
avaut tout, que ces nouvelles dispositions legislatives adniettent par- 
faitenieut la creation et l'cxixteiico d’denies ayaut un caractcre con- 
fessionel. Le elerge catliolique peut, de nidme (jue les lai'ques. pro¬ 
filer de ces dispositions et en retirer pour la foi catholique des 
advantages precious. Si on jetto un coup d’u'il sur les resultats 
obtenus dans des cireoustanucs analogues en France, on Belgique et 
dans les provinces rbenanes, si on considcrc, en outre, lesj ressources 
abondiintes dont dispose 1’Rpiscnpat en Autriche, on doit s’etonner 
qu’il ne se soit pas oinpard de suite avec empi'cssemcnt des facilites 
qui lui sont accorddes a cot egard. Elies permettraient cci’tes a 
l’ltglise catliolique de s’assurer une influence propre k la dedoiuniagcr 
.•implement do la perle cpi’clle dprouve en dtnnt privee de sa position 
privildgide. 

Memo si on ne vent pas faire entrer en ligne de coropte de seui- 
blables avantages, il n’on reste pas mains incontestable que la nouvelle 
legislation sur ronscignoment est loin d’avoir etc conquo dans un 
esprit systenmtiquomont hostile a 1’Egliso catliolique. Elle precise, 
il est vrai, d’avantage la part qui doit revenir a l’Etat dans la sur¬ 
veillance des denies, et elle restreint l’influence directo exerede parle 
elerge aux inatiercs qui sont de son veritable ressort, e’est-iedire 
l’enseignement de. la religion. Mais il ne depend que du clergd de 
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conserver par une attitude habile une influence considerable, prin- 
cipalement sur les ecoles populaircs. On n’a pas, on eft'et, enlev4 
entiferement b, ces demieres, coinuie on le pretend sou vent a tort, leur 
caractere confessionel. On a seulement assure leur devcloppement 
progressif et leur amelioration, en tenant coniplc avoe soin de toutes 
les conditions tl’une saine morale. 

Nous eroyons avoir trace ainsi avec une exacte impartiality' le 
tableau de ce qui s’est fait jusqu’ici. T1 me restc maintenant a exa¬ 
miner encore une question. 

Est-ee qu’unc entente est possible entre le Gouvcmement Imperial 
et Royal aetucl et le Saint-Siege, lorsqu’ils sont l’un et l’autre places 
& des points de vuc aussi divergents, et separes par des questions de 
priucipe aussi importaut.es 1 

Nous n’hesitons pas a rdpondre par I'ailiruiative: toutefois, ce 
riisultat no saurait etre, atteiut qu’h une premiere condition. 

On doit avant tout se decider a Rome it lie plus regarder 
l’Autridio coniine 1111 pays predestine a servir les vues du Saint- 
Sii'go; il faut dorenavant placer l’Empiro austro-hongrois sur la nieuie 
lignequed’ftutres Etatsconstitutionnels mod ernes, et nc pas demander, 
par consequent, au (louvernement Imperial et Royal dose plier b 
des exigences qu’on ne sougerait pas a imposer a des pays tels que 
la France ou la Uelgique, parce qu’on sait d’avanco que de pareilles, 
pretentions n’y reeontreraient (juo des refus et lie ferment que coiu- 
proiuottre inutilemeut le Haint-Siege. 

Ce qui a pu litre dans d’autres pays, sans amener pour eela 
de rupture avec Rome, doit aussi etre possible en Autriehe. Telle 
est la premiere regie fondamcutalc dont le Gouveriicuient aussi bien 
que la nation est resolu a lie point se departir. 

Je ne discouviens pas qu’ii pourra encore s’ecouler quelquc temps 
avant qu’on admette ii Rome cette verity: dans une mesure sufKsante 
pour permettre d’en retirer quelque fruit. On y aimera mieux, 
peut-etre, tergiverser encore, se maintenir sur le terrain de certains 
points de droit fonnels et protester contre ce qu’on appellc des in¬ 
fractions aux engagements contractus. On peut assuremeut, de cette 
faqon, prolonger la lutte el suscitcr maint embarras au Gouverncment 
Imperial et Royal. Mais, en reality*, on fera surtout ainsi un tort 
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immense aux interets de l’Eglise catholique clans la Monarchic austro- 
hongroise. On devrn finir par sc rendre aux lemons ameres de 
l’expciriencc, et il faudra bien en revenir au point de depart que je 
vicns d’indi(|uer plus liaut coniine lc seul qui puisse etro raisonnable- 
mcnt adopt*'. 

Nc vaudrait-il done pas mieux prendre dfes-a-pr&scnt unc d<5, 
termination cnergiqne et mettro ainsi le Gouvememcnt Imperial et 
Royal a memo d’offirir ;t l’Eglise catholique la plcine et entifere 
jouissance des droits et des libertcs dent ellc a besoin pour accomplir 
sa divine mission ct que nul no songeruit alors a lui oolites ter 1 

La Constitution de Dccembre 1867, oontre laquellelc Saint-Siege 
a love si vivement la voix, contient toutes les dispositions qui en 
1849 ont etc accueillies a Rome avec une veritable join, et qui ont 
tftd acclamccs jmr tous les eatlioliques autrichieus coniine une cliarte 
d’afTmuchisscment qui les iiberait du joug du Joscphinisme. 

Les trois grands posfulats de l’Eglise catholique : 

1. la libertc des rapports entre les Evcqnes et le Saint-Siege, 

2. la libertc des rapjiorts outre les Eveques et leurs dioeesains 
en niiitieres de foi; enfin, 

3. la protection et la conservation des biens eeclesiastiques, 
se trotivent acluelleinent aceordes dans 1’Empire austro-liougrois et 
entoures de garanties eonstitutiouelles. 

Si oette senionee deposce dans nos institutions n’a pas porte 
jusqu’iei d’aussi lieumix fruits qu'on etait en droit de 1’cspcrer, il 
faut sen prendre uniquement a l’inllucnce faeheuse de eettc preven¬ 
tion qui fait persi'vercr dans une fausso voie, lorsqu’on y est engage, 
par lnalheur, au lieu de cherehor une autre et lueilleure issue. 

Les difficult.es eoutre iesquelles lc Concordat s’est lieurte ne 
prouvent nullemcnt que la libertc de l’Eglise catholique ne puisse 
pas prosperer dans notre pays. Mais je le rcpele, qu’on ne s’y 
meprenne pas, et qu’on sache bien que nous entendons parler d’une 
veritable libertc d’action et non pas du liiainticn dc doctrines in¬ 
compatibles avec le dcveloppement de l’Etat et d’une valcur qui doit 
dosormais etre asses problcmatique, memo aux yeux de la Cour de 
Rome. 

Se les cflorts de l’Eglise catholique se portaient dans cette dime- 
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tion le Gouvemement irait avec empressement an devant de ses 
voeux : il considererait counni; un devoir saere d’appuyer avec aide 
l'Eglise dans 1’iiccomplissciiicnt de sa tfielie et d’ecarter les obstacles 
et les prdjugiSs qui entmvent son action. Daus I'etat de clioses actual 
le Gouverncment est, au contraire, paralyse dans ses meilleurs inten- 
, tions et il doit rester spectateur d’un eombat qui, quel quo soit son 
denouement, ne pourra jamais avoir des suites salutaires. 

Un cliangenicnt dans l’atlitude de l’Episcopat autrioliien serait 
le premier pas desirable vers une amelioration de la situation. Nous 
croyons no pas nous tromper en prdsuinant que les i^veques different 
sous plus d’un rapport dans lours appreciations. Nous en voyons 
qui appartiennent par leurs sympathies au parti de l’opposition 
politique et qui so laissent souvent entralner k faire, en vertu de 
lour position oflicicllc, des demarches que nous ne saurions y trouver 
profi tables. 

D’autres exaltcs dans leur croyance font beaucoup do mal par 
leur exageration, sans qu’on puisso toutefois rdvoquer en doutc ni la 
sincerite de lours convictions ni la loyuuto de lours intentions. Avec 
ces deux fractions do l’Episooput il sera, sans doute, diflieile d’arrivor 
a un compromis. Par contre, nous avons do fortes raisons de croire 
que la plus grande partic des Eveques eonqirend maintenant qu’e.n 
persistant dans la voie d’uno resistance implacable on no saurait 
arriver h de bons resultats. Si l’attitudo do cos Prclats ne tomoigno 
pas encore plus ouvertomeut d’une pareillc persuasion, e’est d’abord 
a cause de leur dcsir tres-Jegitime de ne point dcvoilorles dissidences, 
et puis paree qu’ils eraignent. peut-etre do s’attirer un desaveu. Nous 
ne croyons pas nous abuser en supposant que plusieurs Eveques 
s’estimeraient heureux de pouvoir abandonner avec honneur line 
position qui devient tous les jours moins tenable. Quolques-uns 
d’entre eux, et des plus eminents, sont des homines infiiiiuiciit trop 
ilclaircs pour ne pas sentir la neccssite do prendre a temps les inesures 
opportuncs qui peuvent rend re en Autriclic la paix k l’Eglise et 
prdvenir les consequences incalculables qu’entrainorait la prolongation 
des conflits actuals. 

Si on ne veut pas a Rome fermcr les yeux a l’tlvidence, si on ne 
s’y refuse pas k voir la situation sous ses vruics couleurs, on devra 
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s’appliquer avaut tout a donner un appui effioace A la fraction 
moddrde dc l'ltpiscopat autrichien. 

Amener le Saint-Siege u no penetrer de ces id4es et de cette 
conviction doit 6tre la t&che principnle de tout bon patriote auquel 
les circonstances pcrmettent de faire entendre sa voix k Rome aveo 
quelque suoces. : 

C’est aussi vers ce but quo dnivent tendre tous les efforts de 
Votre Excellence ; ct en retmqunt, comme jo l’iii fait, un tableau exact' 
de la situation, des causes qui Tout anioxuSc et des nioyens de reuiddier 
A certains de ses maux, j’espfcre avoir fourni quelques donndcs utiles. 

Vouillez faire vuloir aupres de Son Eminence le Cai dinal-Senr&aire 
d’Etat toutes les considerations que j’oi ddveloppees, et no negligez 
aucun moyen pour rend re le Saint-Port! aiusi que ses principaux 
Conseillcrs accessible aux vues qui sont exposces daus la present 
depGche. 

Recovez, et<;. 


(signd) Bhukt. 
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c. 

Despatch to Prince Mktternich relative to the 
Franco-German War. 

Copie d’un dcpeche au Prince de Mettemich k Paris, on date 
Vienne, le 11 Juillet 1870. 

Ma lettre du 9 vous a deju indique quel est notre point do vue 
dans la question espagnole et le langage que vous avez k tenir a 
Paris. La gravity toujours cioissante de la situation me fait un 
devoir de revenir encore aujourd’hui Hur ce sujet, afin de bien prdciser 
ma pensce et de vous mettre a tneine de 1’iuterprotcr. 

La seule communication oflieiolle que m’ait faitle chargd d’aflaires 
de France est cello dont parle ma dcpcche ostensible de ce jour. Je 
dois rendre au I)uc de Grainont la justice qu'il ne reclame de nous 
dans cettc piece qu'un concours diplomatique sur lequel il peut 
entiferement compter et dont nous lui avons deja donne des 
temoignages. 

Mais, apriis s’etre acquittc de cette communication, le Marquis 
de Cazaux a ajoute que, par suite dc lettres particulicres qu’il avait 
rogues du Due de Gramont,' il so croyait autorise a in’entretonir ‘ aea- 
demiquement ’ do la question dc guerre. ‘ Notes bien,’ a-t-il dit, 

1 qu’A cot egard je n'ai pas a vous parler au norn de mon Gou verne- 
ment.’ 

Malgre ce pr&unbule, j’ai vu clairement que M. de Cazaux dtait 
charge de Bonder le terrain et de s’assurcr si notre concours n’iruit 
I* 8 au-delk d’une action diplomatique dans le cas ou la guerre 
vieadrait k delator entre la Fiance et la Prusse. Les insinuations 
■d» $l- do Cazaux trouvent d’ailleurs leur commcntaire dans le lan- 
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gage moins ambigu qui vous a tenu par M. Ollivier, auSsi bien 
que par ]e Due de Gramont. 

II est important qu’il n’y ait point de malentendu sur ce point 
entre nous et le Gouvernement frangais. 

Je tiens surtout k co que l’Empereur Napoleon ct ses ministres 
ne se fassent pas 1’illusion de croire qu’ils peuvont nous entrainer 
simplement k leur gre au-delk de ce que nous avons promis et 
nu-delk de la limite qui nous est tracee par nos intdrets vitaux 
aussi bien que par notre situation matdrieilc. 

Parlor avec assurance, ainsi que l’aurait fait, selon vos rapports, 
le Due de Gramont dans le conseil des ministres, du corps d’obscr- 
vation que nous placerions en ISolioine, e’est pour le moins s'avancer 
bien hardiment. Rien n’autorise le Due k compter sur uno mesure 
paroille de notre part, et la lay auto nous impose le devoir de ne pas 
laisser le Gouvernoment frnngais faire entrer cette eombinaison 
dans ses calculs. 

Le soul engagement que nous avons eon tract o reciproquement 
consistc a ne pas nous entendre avec unc puissance tierce k l’insu 
I’un de l’autrc. Get engagement, nous le tiendi-ous scrupuleuscment, 
ainsi quo Jo vous le disais dans rna lettre du 9, et la Prance peut, 
eu consequence, etre parfaitement sure que nous ne nouerons derriere 
son dos aucune negociation avec la Prusse ni avec uno autre 
puissance, ce qui est pour elle, en cas de guerre, uno garantie 
importante de securite. Nous nous declarons cn out re lmutement 
les sineeres amis do la France, et le concours de notre action diplo¬ 
matique lui est entierement acquis. Cost lk uu second point qui 
n’est pas a dedaiguer, mais e’est k cela seul que se lioment nos 
engagements positifs. 

Le cas de guerre a bien etc discute dans des pourparlers. Toute- 
fois, rien n’a cte arrPtc, et memc si on voulait donner une valour 
plus reelle aux projets restes a l’dtat d’cbauche et qui, ne l’oublions 
pas, avaieut pour but dcclard non les preparatifs d’une guerre, mais 
le nmiutien de la paix, ainsi qu’aux observations ^changes, on ne 
saurait en tirer la consequence que nous serions tenus k une demon¬ 
stration armee des qu'il convient k la France de nous le demander. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeller qu’en examinant les dventUaUtes 
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de guerre nous avons toujours declare que nous nous ongagerions 
volontiers k entrer activenient en scfene si la Bussie prennit le parti 
de la Prusse, mais que si celle-ci seule etait en guerre avee la France, 
nous nous rdservions le droit de rcster neutres. 

J’admettais bien et j'adinots encore que telles circoustances peu- 
vent se presenter ou notre inti?ret memo nous coimuandcrait do sortir 
d‘une attitude de stricte neutral ite, mais je me suis toujours posi- 
tivement refuse k contracter, sous ee rapport, un engagement. J’ai 
revendique alors, eomine je revendique maintenont, uno entiero 
liberte d’actiou pour l’empire austro-liongrois, et si j’ai mainteuu 
avec fermete co point quand il s’agissait de signer un traiti? d’allianee, 
je dois moins quo jamais me considt?rer coniine ayant les mains liecs 
aujourd’hui oil un traite n’a pas etc coticlu. 

Cette argumentation mo parait elaire et irrefutable. Je no 
conccvrais pas que l’Empereur Napoli-on ou le Due de Gramont pflt 
interpreter autremeut eo qui s’est dit alors et nous regurder eomine 
engages it une demonstration armie. 

Je vais d’ailleurs plus loin, et je dirai t|ue mimic si nous avions 
promis un eoncours materiel on cas de gourre outre la France et la 
Prusse, ee n’aurait jamais ite que eomine le corollairc d'une, jiolitique 
suivic d’un commun accord. Jamais nous liiuirions songi et aueun 
jjjtat ne songerait jamais ii se mettro vis-a-vis d’un autre dans uno 
situation de dipciidance telle qu'il dut prendre les annes uniquement 
selon lo lion plaisir de l'autre. L’Einjiercur Napoleon nous a promis 
do venira notre seeours si nous itions attaquis par la Prusse, mais saus 
douto il ne se eroit pas obligi d’emboiter le pas demure nous s'il 
nous prend fantaisie de dielaror la guerre, a la Prusso sans son 
assentiment. 

Mais la France, alliguora-t-on, n’est pas, dans la circoustance 
actuellc, l’agresseur. C'est la Prusse qui provoque la guerre, si olio 
ne retire pas la candidature du Prince do 11 ohemollem. 

Ceci est un point qu’il cst indispensable d’examincr. Je veux 
m’expliquer k cet dgard avee une entierc since rite et eu veritable 
' ami de la France. 

Dans tous nos pourparlers confidentiels avec le Gouverncment 
. frangais nous avons toujours pris pour point dc depart que nous 
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voulions avant tout lo maintien de la paix, et quo nous n’aurions 
recours & la guerre quo si elle etait ndcessnire. L’est-olle dans la 
cas present t Elle le deviendra peut-etre, ruais assurdment oe sent 
du en grande partie k l’attitude prise d&s le principe par la France, 
car la candidature du Prince de Iiohenzollem n’etait pas un fait de 
nature k mcner par lui-meuio a cette consequence. 

Quo la France ne ffit pas restco indid't'rente k cet incident, rien 
do plus juste. Qu’elle y vit d’abord un manque dc proc4dd k son 
dgard et par consequent uue atteintc a sa dignity, rien de plus na¬ 
tural. Qu’elle declare ses interets menaces par l’avcnement d’un 
Prince prussien au trone d’Espogne, c’cst encore la un fait contre 
lequel il n’y aurait rien a redire. 11 y avait on ceci 1’occasion 
d’engagcr une catnpagne diplomatique ou la France avait la partie 
fort belle, ou la Prusse ct l’Espagnc ctaicnt dvidcounent dans leur 
tort, et oil l’Europe aurait etc toute disposue a se mettro du c6td 
dc la France et a uxerccr sur les deux autres puissances uue pras- 
sion qui aurait cu pour resultat soit de douucr paciiiquenicnt une 
ample satisfaction aux iutdrets fran^ais, soit d’assurer au Gouveme- 
nient frangais un grand ascendant moral si, cette satisfaction lui 
dtant refusee, il etait contraint a prendre les armes. 

11 aurait fallu exposer a l’Espagne dans un language ferine niais 
mesurc quel les ctaicnt les exigences evidcutes de l’intdret de la 
France, lies declarations analogues auraieut etc d ounces aux cabinets 
strangers, et coux-ci se seraient ccrtaincineut empresses d’offrir a la 
France un concours actif pour detoumer cette cause de compli¬ 
cation. 

La Prusse, sans etro prise directemcnt a partir par la France, 
aurait probablemcut cede, et la France aurait eu tout l’honneur et 
lc profit de cottc canipague. Si, uontrairenieut k toute attente, la 
Prusse persistait a ne pas faire rctirer au Prince de Hoberueollern sa 
candidature, malgre les conseils de l’Europe, la guerre s’ouvrait dans 
les conditions morales les plus favoraliles a la France. 

Le Uouvernenicut frau^ais ne s’est pas conform d, dfes le ddbut, • 
au plan que je viens d’esquisscr. Ses premieres manifestations ne 
portent pas le earaotere d’uue action diplomatique; elles sont bien 
plutdt une veritable declaration de guerre adressde k la « 
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en des terms qui jottent l'timotion dans toute FEurope, et lui 
font oroire ois&nent au dessin pri'in^diti; d’amener la gaerre 
& tout prix. 

. Le langagc public des ministres framjais, suiri de pniparatifs 
de guerre immediats, rend la rctrnite difficile aux Prussiens aussi 
bien qu’aux Espagnols, et ne facilite pas aux cabinets la t&che de 
s’interposer en faveur des inti ! r6ts franyais. Nous aim on s encore k 
espdrer que l’affaire pourra entrer dans une voie plus conforms au 
point de vuo diplomatique, et quo la France n’en obtiendra pas 
moins un success eclatant. 

Cependant les apparcnces indiquent un pou trop clairemnnt qu’il 
y a desir, de la part de la France, de cherchor querello aux Prus- 
siens et de tirer parti dans ce but du premier pretexts qui so pre- 
sentc. Les details quo me donnent. vos rapports no peuvenl que 
confirmer cette appreciation, et j’avouo francbeuient quo jo vois dans 
la manicre dont cetto affaire a <ite ent.amoe a Paris un motif serieux 
pour nc pas sortir d’une certaino reserve. 

En effet, si cost siniplenient avec passion qu’on abordo k Paris 
de cette fin,ion la question de la candidature Holienzollem, cette con- 
duite li’est pus de nature k nous inspirer de la confianec dans l’avenir 
et ii nous donner le desir de nous emharquer sous de pareils auspices. 
Si ce n’est pis entrainement, il y a done dessein preeoncerte de pro- 
voquer la guerre, et ceci est contraire a tout ce dont nous ritions 
convenus. Dans ce cas, je comprendrais encore moins que l’on compt&t 
sur notre concours. 

On trouvera peut-f'trc k Paris ce langagc severe, main je le 
crois dicte par une sincere amitie pour la France, aussi bien quo 
par nia sollicitude pour las intcrets <jui me sont con lies. Prdcisez 
bien, comine je l’ai fait, la portee de nos engagements; assures que 
nous les tiendrons, mais ne caches pas quo nous nous Kentons d’autant 
moins portds k les depasser que nous no pouvons approuver la pre¬ 
cipitation avec loquelle on pose, sans n«5cessit<5 (Svidente et en nous 
prdvenant si peu, la question de guerre. 

D’ailleurs, en dehors de ces considerations politiques, il y a des 
raisons mat4rielles qui ne nous pennottruient pas do prendre une at- 
tituda belliqueuse. Le Due de Gramont nous a vu de trop prfcs pour 
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s’y tromper. Mfirae si nous le voulions, nous ne pourrions pas mettre 
aussi subitement sur pied des forces respectables. 

Les sacrifices et les efforts que cela exigcrait sont tels qu'il 
faudrait, pour les iinposnr au pays, des motifs bien autrement pres- 
sants que ceux qu’on pourrait invoquer aujourd’hui. 

Nous n’avons jamais dissimulc le besoin impdiieux que nous 
avons do la pnix. Si la France trouve i’occasiou actuelle favorable. 
pour entrer en campagne, si elie se sent en mesure de demployer dfes- 
&-prdsent toutes ses forces, nous ue pouvons en dire autant pour 
noire part. Ce n’est pas du jour au lendemain que nous pouvons 
passer ainsi k l’action, ct Topiniou du pays tout entier se soulevorait 
contre le gouverncment s’il se jetait tete baissec dans les perils d’une 
guerre aussi imprdvuc. II faudrait, en tout cas, que cctte (Sven- 
tualite se prdsentfit comme une exigence indispensable de la situa¬ 
tion, et personno ne voudrait aujourd’hui admettro chez nous 
1’existcnce de cette exigence. 

Je no dis pas que telles eventuality ne puissent se presenter 
qui nous amenent k intervenir dans une lutte engageo sur une 
question d’influcuce entre la France et la Prusse; raais h coup sur 
ce n’ost pas au ddbut do la lutte qui s’engage aujourd’hui qu’on 
trouvera Tempire austro-hongrois dispose a y entrer. Une attitude 
bienveillanto pour la France, la resolution de ne pas s’entendre avec 
une autre puissance, voili, tout cc que le gouvernement de l’Empereur 
pent promettre aujourd’hui, s’il ne veut pas etre dementi par le 
sentiment general. 

Pdnetrcz-vous bien des considerations que j’expose dans cette 
lettre. Je tn’on remets a vous avec confiance pour les faire valoir 
aupres de qui de droit. II ne faut pas qu’on s’abuse sur ce que 
nous voulons et surtout sur ce que nous pouvons faire. On est en 
train de s’ongagcr a Paris dans une bienne grosse partie. On s’est 
peut-fitre deji trop avance pour reculer, ct, dans ce cas, votre tftohe 
pi-incipale doit etre do veillcr k ce qu’on ne so m^pronne pas sur nos 
intentions, qui sont sinebrement amicales pour la France, mais qui 
restent sans doute au-dessous de ce qu’on espere sans trop de 
motif. . 

Nos services sont acquis dans une certoine mesure, mais cette 
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menure ne sera pas dEpassee, a moins quo les dvenements ne nous 
y portent, et nous ne songeons pas 4 nous precipiter duns la guerre 
uniquement parce quo cela conviendmit 4 la France. Faire accepter 
cette situation 4 l’Empereur Napoleon et 4 ses ministres, sans provo- 
quer lcur mdcontentenient, voi!4 la difficult^ qui vous attend et dont 
je compte sur votre sfele ct votre influence porsonelle pour triompher. 
II ne faut pas qu’uu acces de mauvaise humeur contro l’Autriche 
prepare une dc ces Evolutions subites auxquclles la France nous a 
malheureusemcnt uu peu trop habitues. 

C’est 14 un ecu oil dangereux qu'il s’agit deviter; faites done 
sonner aussi haut quo possible la valeur de uos egagcuicnts tels 
qu’ils existent rEcllement et notre fidelity 4 les respecter, aiin que 
l’Empereur Napoleon ne s’entende pas lout-4-coup 4 nos depens avec 
une autre puissance, ce quo d'ailleurs nous crayons impossible, puis- 
que ce scrait contaire aux engagements reciproques. Insisted sur la 
reciprocity cn cc qui conccriie co point ct ayez en outre les yeux 
bieu ouverts. O’est 14 ma dernifere et ma principale recommendation. 

(signe) Bkust. 
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Correspondence relative to the Franco-German 

War. 

Copie d’une lettre partieuliisre du Comte de Roust au Due do 
Gramont, k Paris, cn date de Vienne le 4 janvier 1873. 

Monsieur le Due! 

La lettre quo vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresscr, on rdponse 
k la mienne du 20 du inois passd, no m’est parvenue que le 31, notre 
ambossade I’ayant retenue fautc d’une occasion afire. Je m’empresse 
de vous on offrir mes remerciments. 

Je ne me plains pas de publications que vous avez jugdes 
opportunes. II ost vrai qu’ellos devaient m'cesaairement provoquer 
une poldinique regrettable avoc laquelle, dans ma position actuelle, 
il m’dtait ditlicile d’entrer en lutte ; aussi v suis-je restd complfetement 
dtranger. Mais comnie j’ai la conviction d’avoir consciencieusement 
reinpli mes devoirs envers mon souverain et mon pays, et que j’ai 
la satisfaction de vous entendre dire, comme vous le faites dans la 
premiere dos lettres publides par les journaux, que l’attitude de 
'1’Autriehe dtait sympathiquo et loyale, j’ai aussi la certitude que 
cet incident n’aura servi ni k compromettre les bons rapports de ■ 
mon pays avecl’Allemagne, ni k refroidir les sentiments de sympathie 
et d’estime qu’on nous a gardds en Prance. Et e’est 1A 1’essentieL 

Jo ne vous dissimule pas quo moi j’ai dgalement dprouvd un. 
sentiment de surprise. C’est que je n’ai pu m’empScher de me souvenir 
de la visitc que vous avez bien voulu me faire k Londres. Nous 
avons beaucoup causd des dvenements de 1870, et vous m’avez dit. 
sans rdserve que vous aviez compris notre manitre d’agir, et vous ne 
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' tn’cn faites pas de reproehes ; mais convenes que vous en mettez, 
^ involontairemcnt sans doute, dans la bouche de ceux qni vous 
entendent. Et lo reproche eBt-il permis? Positivement non, 

Permettez-moi d’abord de vous faire observer quo lcs paroles 
souligndes dans votre premiere lettre, ot qui se retrouvent dans une 
des nVienncs dcrites apres la declaration de guerre, ne pouvuient 
dtre unarguinentcontre ee que Monsieur le Prdsidcnt de la liopublique 
se souvientavoir entendu a Vienne, puisque ce passiigo de sa deposition 
se rapporte claireinent k lVpoquex ou nous avions l'lionneur do vous 
y voir oomtno Ambassadeur. Voillt pourquoi, Monsieur lc Due, je 
vous ai demands aussitot la date du document auquel vous faisez 
allusion, car il dtait impossible qu’il appartlnt au temps de votre 
ambassadc. II ost ccpeudant triss-essentiel de rclever les dates, cor 
si vous aviez etd, coininc Ambassadeur ii Vienne, autorise a tenir, 
eotnnio vous lc dites, ee memo langage k votre gouvernement, il 
s’ensuivrait (pie nous aurions encourage la France a faire la guerre, 
tandis que e’est. le contraire qtie nous avous fait. 

Je vois par une. seconde lettre, publico par les journaux, que 
vous appelej; l’attontion sur le mot ‘ repeter,’ qui prouverait qu’un 
langage idcnfiqne avait etc teuu auterieurmuent par le Prince de 
Mettcmicli. Jo vous en demande pardon ; mais n'cst-ce pas un peu 
jouer sur les mots ? J1 me serait permis d’objocter que le mot lepdter 
no s’emploio pas seulcment dans lc sons do la redite, mais encore, et 
surtoul en formes de diplomatic, pour engager quelqu’un a dire k un 
tiers ce qu’on flit, k lui-mcme. 

Rien ensuite ne prouverait, en admettant memo votre inter¬ 
pretation, que la ineme chose ait ete dite antcricurnmcut k la dd- 
claration de guerre. Maisjen’ai besom d’aucune subtilite. Puisque 
vous dites que. le Prince de Mettcmicli, tidcle a sen instructions, n’a 
jamais teuu un autre langage, je premls la liberte do vous envoyer 
ci-joint copic d’une depechc qui lui fut adrossee dans le moment 
ddcisif, et je suis bien sur quo notro ambassadeur, fidulc k ses in¬ 
structions, n’a pas ouhlid d'y conformer son langage. 

Maintennnt passons succiuctemeut en revue ce qui est intervenu 
entre les deux gouverncments. 

Vous me rappelez une ndgociation de ces amides 1809 et 1870 
VOL. II Z 
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D-’abord, ce que vous avcz en vue u’appartient pas—voilh : ce qq'il 
est encore important de constater—4 1869 et 1870, raais 4 1S6& 
et 1869. Ensuite, je ne crois pas quc le mot de udgociation y salt 
applicable. U ne udgociation aurait <Ste confide aux ambassades. IV y' 
a eu des dchanges d’iddes ct dc projets, et vous voudrez bien you* 
rappelcr que c’dtait a nm demandc que jo fus uutorisd & vous en 
donner connaissanco lors de votre entree au ministcre. Cette eorre- 
sponduncc, rovotue d'uu caractere. tout privd, fut terminee en 1869 
sans avoir abouti; il n’y a eu absolumcnl rien de signd; mais, 
coinine vous avez du vous en convaincrc par sa lecture, troLs points 
la caractdrisaient. L’cntento avait un caraetero ddfensif ct uu but 
pacifique; il devait y avoir dans toutes les questions diplomatiques 
une politique commune, ct l’Autriche se reservait de declarer sa 
neutralite dans le cas ou la Franco se verrait forede de £aire la 
guerre. 

Vous conviendrcz quo nous nous souimes couformds au troisieme 
point, et ce u’est pas nous qui avons ddvid des deux autres. Mais, 
je le rdpdto, rien n’a dtd eonclu, ce qui est pout-etre regrettable; car 
si on avait sigud, la ndeessite de nous faire intorvenir dans l'action 
diplomatique aurait, j’aime a le croire, ccrtainement empuchd la guerre. 

Le seul engagement qui en soit resultd, sans toutefois avoir 
jamais etc revfstu dc la forme d’uu traitd, consistait dans une prom esse 
rdeiproque d(; no pas s’cutendro avec une troisieme puissance a l’iusu 
l’un de 1’autre. 

Vous verrez par 1’annoxe ddja citde, portant la date du 11 juillet 
1870, que nous nous sommes souvenus dc cet engagement, qu’il 
n’ou existait pas d’autre, mais que uous nous sommes plu a l’inter- 
prdter dans son application large, en prouiettunt le concours de notra 
action diplomatique. 

Or, le possugo que vous avez citd prend expressdinent pour point 
de ddpart ‘la fiddlitd a nos engagements,’et e’est en se rappelant 
ceux-ci tels que je vlens de les preoiscr qu’il faut apprecier la portde 
rdello des deux lettres dont vous avez fait mention. 

Je ne sais 4 quoi so rapporteut vos paroles lorsqu’enlin vous. 
rappelez la ndgociation d’un traitd d’alliance ddfensive et offensive 
contre la Frusse, qui aurait dtd ndgocie entre la France et l’Autriche 
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depuiB plusieurs moia;—ce que je sais, c’ost que la proposition 
nous en a 4te aeulcment fait apres la declaration de la guerre, et 
que, pour des raisons qu’il est inutile de rappoler, nous l’avons 
ddclinde sans hesitation et liien avant que les hostilities eussent 
commence. 

. (Test parce que nous nous trouvions dans cette impdrieuse 
necessity que nous nous sommes efforeds k rendre notre neutrality 
acceptable k la France sans quo pour cola on ait pu conclurc que 
nous lui offrions notre intervention arinde. 

II est done claircment utabli quo lorsquo la France a declare la 
guerre, pas uri mot n’avait dtd dit ni dcrit qui out autorise k compter 
sur le concours militaire de l’Autriche; et en conscience, Monsieur le 
Due, la guerre une fois duclarde, cos lettres du 21 juillct vous ont 
elles sdrieusoment fait penser alors que vous pouvicz mettre en ligne 
de compto une intervention de I’Autriche k main amide?—Vous 
6tes reste aux affaires plusieurs seinainos encore pendant que les 
dvfenemculs de la guerre so sont rapidement succddds, et veuillez done 
me citer un tdldgrannne ou une dopeclie partio pour Vienuo pour 
rappeler k 1’Autricho ses engagements et pour Iiftter ses operations 
militaires. 

Assurdment, Monsieur le Due, telle n’a pas dtd alors votre pensde 
airisi quo l’a fait votre successeur Monsieur le Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvorgnc, qui so trouvait au courant de tout ce qui avait dtd dit 
et dcrit, et qui avait parfaitement jugd k Vienne la situation du 
premier coup d’reiJ, vous avez reconnu qu'il n’y avait k attendrc do 
I’Autriche qu'une action bieuvcillautc aupres des neutres, et k cette 
t&che-li. nous n’avous point failli. 

Agrees etc. etc. 

(signd) Beust. 


A Son Excellence le Comte me Bkust, etc., etc. 


Paiuh lk 8 janvier 1803. 


Monsieuh le Comte ! 

J’ai re$u la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’dcrire 
en rdponse k la inienne du 21 ddcetnbrc, et je regrette que cette 
dernifere ne vous soit parveuue que dix jours apr&s avoir dt 6 6c rite. 
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Ce ddlai, comme vows avez pu vous en convaincre, est inddpendant 
de rna volont<5. 

J’ai lu avez toufce 1’attention qu’elles mdritent leg observations 
que vons ont suggdrdos les rdccntes publications que les circonstances 
m'ont imposdes bien k regret; il me scinble y trouver la trace de 
quelqun malentcndu sur la nature et la portoc de mes affirmations, 
et je crois devoir au bon souvenir de nos anciennes relations de ne 
laisser subsister h cet egard aucune equivoque. 

Muis, avant d'aller plus loin, je dois vous preveuir que je 
n’accepte en quoi que ee soit la responsabilite tie tout ce qui se dit 
ou s’dcrit autour do mes paroles. Jc ne roponds que de mon propre 
langage. 

Je crois superflu de vous assurer que ce n’est pas le ddsir d’une 
justification pcrsonnelle qui m’a inis la plume k la main. S’il en 
eut dtd ainsi, je n’aurai pas, pendant deux ans de suite, gnrdd un. 
silence que je n’avais aucune envie de rompre. 

L'incident a dte provoqud par le retentissement du langage in- 
tempcrant et inexact de Monsieur Thiemqu’il devenait ndcessaire 
pour 1’honneur de la France d’arrftter aux passage. 

Cola posd, vous rcmarqucroz que je n’ai jamais pnitendu que vous 
nous aviez encourage a faire la guerre. J'admcts parfaitement, parce 
que e’est la verite, que vous nous en aviez dissuade jusqu’au moment 
ou vous avez envoyd Paris Monsieur le Comte Vitzthum; je n’ai 
aucune difficult^ h reconna.it re quo, In 13 juiilet, vous nous avez rndme 
conscillc de nous tenir pour satisfaits de la renonciation du Prince 
de Hobenzollern dans les tenues ou elle s’dtait produitc le 12. Et 
j’y ajoute que je no doute pas qu’il vous ait etc fort pdnible d’ap- 
prendre que cettc circonstance n’avait pas suffi pour cteindre le 
conllit franco-prussien. 

Je mconnais aussi que les promesses de concours dont j’ai citxS 
la fornmle sont posterieures h la declaration de guerre, et enfin, je 
termine ces uveux on declarant qu’en mon 4tne ot conscience je ne 
puis adresser aucun reproclie au Gouvemcment autrichien au sujet 
de la ligne de conduite qu’il a tonue k l’dgard de la France, «t qui 
lui a etc imposde par les dvfcnements. Je ne suis pas en mesure 
d’apprdcier la nature des bons rapports qui existent maintenant entre 
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le cabinet de Vienne et celui de Berlin; mais, coinme l’incident qui 
nous occupe n’a rien mis en lumiere qui ue fut counu & Berlin, il 
est Evident qu'il n’a rien pu coinpromettre de ce cfltd; et quant k ee 
qui nous concerue, la nution frnmpiise tie peut voir dans cus in¬ 
formations que de nouveau x motifs de sympathie et d'estime pour 
l’Autriche. Et, romrne vous le dites avec raison, Monsieur le Couitc, 
e’est 14 l’esscnticl. 

Vous me ruppcle/. qu’uyaut eu I’honnour de vous voir a Londres 
en 1871, nous nvions lieaueoup cause des eveneineuts de 1870, et 
qu’alors je vous avais dit sans reserve que j’uvais compris votre 
maniere d'agir et quo je no vous avais adressd uuuun reproebe. Vos 
souvenirs sont tres-exacts. .Je u’uvais alors et je n’ai encore au- 
jourd’hui aucun reproclie a vous adressor. Quant au laugage que 
vous apretd Monsieur Tliiors, il est bien nature! quejone vous eu aio 
pas par Id a Londres, car je no le connaissuis pas, et je u’en ui dt<5 
infornie qu’au comiueneement du mois dernier pur la publication de 
son etrunge deposition. 

J'dcarte pour le moment toute controverso sur les negociations 
de 18G8, 1869 et 1870. Cela n’oll'rirait aucun avantage; je me borne 
seulemcut a vous rappel or que ces negociations, dont vous ffltes le 
premier u m’iustruirc, ctaieut resides ‘ouvertes' (e'est le mot textuel) 
en 1869, et qu'elles out servi de base et de point do depart au 
traitd qui a etc ndgocie a la fin de juillet 1870 eu vue de la guerre 
et de la cooperation de 1’Autriclie a cctto guerre. Bone la date de 
1870 trouve sa place correcte et Idgitiiue ii cdtd des dates autdrieures 
de 1868 et 1869. 

J’aflirmc deux choses: 

La premiere, e’est que pendant que j’dtais auibassadeur k Vienne 
vous ne m’avcz pas dit qu’il ue fallait laisser au Couvcrnemeut 
imperial aucuue illusion, et le bien convaiucre au contraire que s’ij 
s’engageait dans la guerre l’Autriche ne le suivrait pas. 

Cette affirmation, jc la maintiens avee uue certitude parfoite qui 
s’appuie non pas seulcinent sur la mdinoire qui est cependant tres- 
sfire, mais aussi sur les notes que j’ai conservdes. Je n’ai jamais eu, 
Monsieur le Comte, une seule conversation avec vous, fut-elle de 
quelques minutes, que je n’en ai ecrit la substance, et souvent les 
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mots eux-m§mes avant la fin de la joumde. Aussi, je sttis certain 
de ce que j’avance quand je declare que vous ne m’avez pas terra i 
Vienne le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

Nous avons sonvent parld de la guerre, nous etions d’accord pour 
ne pas la desirer, et nous rcconnaissions qu’il se faisoit en Allemagne 
un travail qu’il dtait de l’intdrct de 1’Autriche corame de la Prance 
de ne pas interromprc. Nous avons quclquefois envisage l’eventualitd 
de la guerre cn thfese gdndralo, ot je vois dans mes notes qu’alors 
vous me reprdsentiez combien il serait desirable que la guerre, si 
elle devenait udeessaire, naquit d’une cause non-nllemande, qu’elle prit 
naissance, par example, au sujot do quclquo question orientale, de 
manifere k laisser it l’Autricho toute sa libertd d’action pour la part 
qu’clle serait appeldc a y prendre. Je suppose que vos souvenirs 
seront ici d’accord avec les miens; rnais quant aux paroles que Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers aplacdcs dans votre bouche, je n’eu vois aucunc trace, si 
ce n’est dans cette depochc dcrite par vous le 11 juillet 1870 il Monsieur 
1’Ambassadeur d’Autricho, etdont je viens de prendre connaissance 
pour la premiere fois, dans la copie quo vous avezbicn voulu m'envoyer. 

Lh, en effet, jo vois que vous cliargez Monsieur l’ambassadeur de 
nous enlover toute illusion et de nous faire entendre avec nidnage- 
munt que nous ne devons pas compter sur votre concours. 

Ghcrchant toujours de prdfdrence les explications qui n'aboutissent 
pas ii des rdsultats extremes, je me fais l'idde qu’il se sera dtnbli dons 
les esprits quelquc confusion involontairc entre le langago dcrit le 
11 juillet 1870 et le langage parld pendant les anndes prdeddentes. 

Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs qua, pendant le cours de ma mission k 
Vienne, se soit presentd une seule occasion oii 1’Autriclic ait dtd mise 
en demeure de se prononcer sur ses dispositions ii faire la guerre, et 
je n’ai janmis eu k rdclaracr de vous son concours, rntsme eventuel, 
k cet effet. Ainsi done, je le repute ct le maintiens forinellement, 
vous ne m’nvez jamais, pendant quo j’dtais ambassadeur it Vienne, 
tenu le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

J’apprcnds aujourd’hui que vous l’avez dcrit plus tard au Prince . 
de Metternich, dans cette depdche du 11 juillet que vous venez de 
m’envoyer et que jo ne connaissais pas, pireeque Monsieur l’Am- 
balsadeur d'Autriche ne nous l’a jamais montrde. 
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Je voia en effet, dans la copio que vous venez de m’adresser, 
que vous recoin mandez k Monsieur l’Ambassadour d’Autriche 
d’employor son zfeleet son influence pour fairo accepter vos reserves & 
Sa Majeste et a ses Ministres, sans provoquer lour mcconben tement, 
et je trouve dans cctte communication tardive la clef d'uno situation 
qui nous causa pendant quelques jours d’assez stSrieuses preoccupations. 
•II se fit nlors entro vous. Monsieur I’Ambossatleur d’Autriche, et moi 
un eehange d'explications vcrltales et oolites qui eut pour effet de 
dissiper ce quo vous avez appeld des malenteudus regrottables. 
Monsieur le Comto de Vitzthum vint k Paris, ct aussitCt s’effacfsrent 
toutes les traces de la froideur qu’avaient naturellement engondrtSe 
vos reserves, bien que Monsieur I’Ambassadeur dAutricluy suivant 
vos instructions, n'eut riou negligd pour en adoucir [’expression. 

Monsieur de Yitztlium voitl'Enipercur, il cause avec moi, rctoume 
k Vienne, ct e’est aussitfit apres son rctour quo vous derives, le 
20 juillet, ces mots: 

‘Le Comte Vitzthum a rendu comptc k notre auguste maitre du 
message verbal dont l’Emporeur Napoleon a daignd le charger. Oes 
paroles impdrialcs, ainsi quo les eclaircissements que Monsieur lc Due 
de Grauiont a bien voulu y ajouter, onl fait disparaitro toute 
possibility d’un inaleidendu quo l’imprcvu de cctte guerre soudaine 
aurait pu faire naitre. Vcuillez clone repdter k Sa Mnjcstd ct li ses 
Ministres que, fbleles a nos engagements tcls qu’ils ont ctd consignds 
dans les lettres echangccs l’anndc derniere entre les deux Souverains, 
nous considdrons la cause dc la France comme la ndtre, ct quo 
nous contribucrons au sneers de ses armes dans les limites du 
possible.’ 

Je renonce bien volonticrs k clonncr au mot de rdpetor la signifi¬ 
cation qui, dites-vous, ne lui appartierit pas; mais, d’un autre c6td, 
je ne puis ui’empccher de relever la difference radicalc qui cxiste 
ontre 1’attitude du cabinet dc Vienne le 20 juillet, et celle qu’il 
panussait vouloir prendre lc 11 clans ce document inedit et iuconnu 
que vous venez de porter a ma connaissance. Comment se fait-il 
. que le 13 juillet, k la reception de cettc d^pecho (du 11), Monsieur 
l’Ambassadeur d’Autriche ne m’ait fait aucune communication du 
genre de celle qu’il m’a faite il 24, a la reception de votro d4pfiche 
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du 20 1 Pourquoi no m’avait-il pas luisso cette preiniete dtipfiche, 
comrao il m’a laisso la seconde 1 

Je no me charge pas do repoudre cn ce moment & cette question, 
mais je constate que le 24 juillet j’avnis dans mes mains la declaration 
qu’il n'existait plus do malcntendu entro nous ct le cabinet do Vienne, 
et, de plus, la promesse foriucllc qu’il contribucrait au succes de nos 
armes dans la mesurc du possible. G’est lit ma seconde affirmation ; 
et, vous cn convicndrcz, olle est intliscutable. 

S’agissait-il do contrihuer au succes de nos armes d’une fayon 
platonique, si jc puis m’expriiucr ainsi, par des voeux sympnthiques, 
sans jamais tirer l’cpee 1 Jo crois qu’il est difficile do l’admettre, et 
d’ailleurs, vous aviez pris 1c soiu de nous rassurer k cct ogard, car 
vous ajoutiez plus loin : 1 Dans ccs circonstances, lc mot neutrality 
que nous pronoinjons, non sans regret, nous est impost! par une 
necessity impcricuse et par uue appreciation logiquo de nos interets 
solidaires. Mais cette neutrality n’est qu’un inoycii, le moyen de nous 
rapprocher du but veritable do notre politique, le soul moyeu de 
completer nos annements sans nous exposer a une attaque soudaine, 
soit do la Prusse, soit do la Russie, avaut d'etre en mesurc dc nous 
defendre.’ Et le soir du memo jour (24 juillet), Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadcur d’Aulricbe, prdcisant d’advantago cette question des ariue- 
mcnls, m’iufonuait par ccrit que, dans l’etat oil la guerre avait sur- 
pris l’Autriche, il no lui serait pas possible d'entrer en campagne 
avaut lc commencement de septembre. 

Enfin, liien que la promesse do concours ressorto suffisamment 
de ce qui precede, et qu’en verite il me semblo superllu d’insister 
davantage, je vous rappcllerai ce qui s’est passt? lorsque Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Vitzthuin revint a Paris, et qu’alors, de concert avec 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Autriehr, il posa avec moi les bases, les 
articles monies dc ce troito, qui dedaruit nettement que la neutrality 
arnde des puissances contractautes otait destineo k se transformer en 
cooperation effective avee la Franco contre la Prusse. 

Je vous rappellerai quo ce sent les represeutants de 1’Autriche, 
vos propres plenipo tent iai res et mondataires, qui ont suggerd le mode 
de cette transformation de la neutrality armce en cooperation effective, 
et que ce mode consistait, une fois prot, a reclanier de la Prusse, sous 
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forme d’ultimatum, l’engagemcnt de ne ricn entreprondre contre lo 
status quo ddfini par le traits de Prague. Les ndgociateurs autrichiens 
disaient alors, avec raison, que lo refus do la Prusse etait certain ct 
qu’il deviendrait lo signal des hostility combindes. 

Et inaintenant, Monsieur lo Comte, vous mo demanded si les 
communications du 20 juillet, ou, pour parlor plus correctcmcut, du 
24 juillet, jour ou je los ai revues, ont pu me faire * penser sdrieuse- 
ment que nous devions mettre on ligne de compte uno intervention 
de l’Autriclie k main anneo ’ 1 Mais je ne puis faire autremont que 
de vous retourner la menie question. 

Du moment ou l’Autriche promet de contribucr au succcs de nos 
armes; quand 1’Autriche nous oxplique quo la neutralitd qu’elle 
proclame n'est qu’un inoyon, quo ootte neutralite n’est que lo nioyeu 
de completer ses armemeuts pour so rapproehcr du but veritable de 
sa politique, lequel but est de contribuer au sucees do nos armes; 
quand son Ambassadeur lu’derit que les armces autriohicnnes ne 
pourront entrer on eampagno que dans los premiers jours de soptembre; 
quand les plcuipotentiaircs autriohiens plaeont dans uu tniitd ndgocid 
on ma prescuce et avec uiou concours un article portant que la 
neutralite armoe dos puissances contractantes est dcstinoe a ctre 
transformce on cooperation effective avec la France eontro la Prusse : 
quand cos memos plcuipotentiaircs suggeront les premiers la municre 
de proceder diplumutiquement a ccttc transformation quo doiveut 
suivro les hostilities ; o est moi qui vous le demande scriousement, 
Monsieur le Comte, quo devious-nous penser] 

Vous ajoutes * qudtant reste aux affaires plusieurs semainos 
encore pendant que les cvcucinents de la guerru sc sout rupidemeut 
succdde, je n’ai envoyc a Vienno ni un telcgramme, ni uuc dcpcche 
pour rappcler it J’Autricho ses engagements ot pour hater ses 
operations militaircs,’ et vous en conduez que je no pouvais croire 
serieusement k la cooperation d'une armoe autrichicnnc. 

Bappeler k 1’Autriche ses promcsscs, quand nous nous buttions, 
quelques jours apres les avoir reyues! J’avoue quo l’idee ne m’en 
est mdme pas venue. 

. Mais si vous croyez que je n’aie pas eorit a notre Ambossadeur 
de recourir k tous les moyens en son pouvoir pour hater vos opifra- 
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tions militaires, vous fites dans uno grande erreur, et j’ai sons les 
ycux les minutes do plusieurs depeches, entre autres de celles que jet 
Ini ai adressees le 27 et 1c 31 juillet et lc 3 aoftt, qui n’avaient pas 
d’autre objet. 

Je lie doutais pas dcs intentions de l’Autriche ; je n’en donte pas 
d’avantage aujourd’liui, et j’ai la conviction que si nos revers, aussi 
soudains qu’imprcvus, n’avaient rendu son concours impossible, ce 
concours nous eut cite domic coniine il nous avait etc proiuis; j'avnis, 
je l’avoue, un peu moins dc coufiancc dans la promptitude de sob 
prdparatifs, bicn que je rcgussc h cet egard de personnagcs tres-com- 
pd tent us, des informations rassurantes. 

Je tormiuc, Monsieur lc Comte, cette lettre dcjii trop longue, en 
protestant de nouveau contrc toutc idee do reproelie et do rdcrimin- 
ation. Je maintiens mes deux affirmations, nmis rieu n’ost plus loin 
de ma pensde que dc vouloir faire un grief soit au Gouvernenient im¬ 
perial et royal, soit a vous-nieme de la conduitc politique de l’Autriche 
opres nos desustres. Ce serait. manquer au plus liaut dugru de sens 
pratique et memo d'i'quitd tjuo de s’etonner du temps d’arret qui a 
itiS la consequence dc nos defaites successives et surtout de nos 
desordres intcriours. Je diini mCme, qu’il y aurnit de noire part une 
certainc ingratitude ii no pas contiaitro qu’entre toutes les puissances 
l’Autriclic a etc la dernioro a nbondouner completeiuent la France. 

J'ai trop lougtemps reside a Vienne pour lie pas appreeier toute 
la difference, toute la distance qui separent l’Autriclie etson Gouver- 
ncment de eotte phalange dc jouniaux payes par la Prusse, ct dont 
plus d’uue fois vous ave/. deplore avec moi, vcrlialemcnt ou par (Serit, 
la vunaJitu et 1'absence de patriotisme. Nous lc savons en France, 
les sympathies dc la veritable Autriche nous ont suivi au-delk de 
nos revers, ot nous ne serious degages de la reconnaissance quo du 
jour ou il nous sorait demontre que son Gouvernoment cherche & 
rdpudicr aujourd’liui les sentiments qu’il professait jadis. ' . 

Je regretto, Monsieur le Comte, d'avoir donn<5 k ma reponse un. 
devcloppement aussi considerable, et je vous prie d’y voir une marque 
de la consideration que j’ai pour vous et pour toutes les communi¬ 
cations que vous roulcz bien me faire. 

Il a fallu un etat de chosos aussi exceptionncl que celui de mon 
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malheureux pays; il a fallu ce fait aussi (Strange qu’incroyablo d'un 
chef d'Etat s’dgarant dans les entrainementg d’un langage de partisan, 
pour me fairs desceadro dans l’arfjne et quitter ina retraite. Je mo 
h&te d’y rentrer, maintenant que ina t&chc cst remplic, et j’aimerais 
a y einporter la eonfiance que vous ne vous mcprcticz pus sur le 
sentiment qui m’cn a arraulit: pour quelques heurcs. C’etait non 
devoir. 

Agrees, Monsieur le Comte, les assurances dc nia haute con¬ 
sideration 

(signc) Gbamont. 

Puivatb Lettrb fbom Count JIeust. 

Vous me paries, ehcr ami, dc la lettrc du Due de Gramont ct 
Vous me demandez eo que j ’011 peuse et ec tju’il faut en punser. 

Vous partugcz ainsi judicicusemont Votre question en deux 
parties, Tune mVtant personuolle et 1’autre so rupportant au fond de 
la choso in<ime. 

En Vous disaut quelle est nia pen see je crois deviner la Vfitre. 
Ce n’est pas ina pensce que Vous voulez coniuiftre, e’est l’i repression 
que la lettre a faile sur moi ct que Vous suppose/, sans douto avoir 
<!tu facheusc. Eh liicu, je ne dirai pas ahsolumeiit le contraire. Le 
Due de Gramont, avec lequel pendant quatre amides jo n’avais ccssu 
d’entreteuir les relations les plus aniicalcs, est venu me voir peu de 
temps aprtrs mon installation a l’Anibaxsade de Londrcs. Nous avous 
beaueoup cause des uvcnoineuts survenus dopuis, et dans le eourant 
de notre conversation il in'a coinmuuiqut: plusieurs fois plusieurs 
details qui sout de nature ii l’excuser, je dirai nieine a l’exeulper en 
presence de3 accusations quo l’on fait peser sur lui. Aussi chaque 
fois quo' l’occasion s’en est presentee je n’ai pas oublie d’en tirer 
parti pour prendre sa defense. Mais en lneme temps, note/, bien 
ceci! il m’a dit qu’il avait parfaitcincitt cotnpris ina politi<|ue et 
J'attitude de l’Autriche, et pas le plus leger i-oproche n’est sorti de 
sa bouche. Je Vous dirai plus: J e lui rappelai mon telegram me, par 
lequel j’avais charge le Prince de Metternich de 1’engager dans les 
termes les plus pressants lx se contenter de la renunciation du Prince 
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de Hohenzollern et 4 l’exploiter comme succfes diplomatique incon¬ 
testable. 11 mo dit qu’il avait partagii ma maniere de voir, mais 
qu’il avuit dfi agir en consequence d’une decision arrGtde en sens 
controire. Je ne commets pas d'indiscrdtion avec cos dernieres paroles, 
car ce qu’elles disent, se retrouve dans le livre public par le 'Due 
lui-mcme. J ugez done de mou etonnemeut lorsqu’4 la veille de partir 
en conge avec uue parfaitc liberte d'esprit, j'cus la surprise de cette 
lettre avec la perspective assez dcplaisante d’uue poldmique avec les 
journaux, moi qui me felieitais d’on avoir perdu l'habitude. 

Cepemlant uno grande partie de la presse—et Yous conviendrez 
que ce ne fut pas la plus mauvaise—a accueilli la prdtendue reve¬ 
lation avec un esprit de calino et do reserve auquel on ne saurait 
trop rend re justice ; j’ui le ferine espoir que cot incident ne servira 
ni 4 uoinproinettro les bons rapports de xnon pays avec l’AUemagne 
ni a refroidir les sentiments de sympathie ct d'estime qu'on nous a 
gardes en France. C’est 14 l'cssentiel. Ce qui me concernc per- 
somicllemeut cst d'un intcret secondaire. Mais si j’ avais encore 
l’hounour d’etre Ministre de l’Empercur, et que j’eusse 4 rdpoudro 4 
uue interpellation, je dirnis ceci: 

La guerre do 1870, entreprise contrairement a mes conseils et 
a mes previsions, avait place l’Autriclio-ITongrie dans une position 
des plus difficiles. 11 est facile uujourd’bui de dire ce que nous 
avions 4 t'nire, il n'en etait pas de memo lorsque Tissue restait 
douteuse, et qu’il etait du devoir d’un Ministre d’envisager avec une 
entiere inddpcndauce de jugement les eventualities les plus diverses 
qui pouvaient en resulter et qui etaient toutes d'une portae grave 
pour les intcrets et l'avenir do la Monarckie. J'ai rcrapli conscien- 
cieuseincnt la mien dans des moments souvent penibles, et je crois ne 
pas avoir fait fausse route. Les calamitds do la guerre nous ont ctd 
epargnees, le vainquour est devenu notro ami, le vaincu n’a rien eu 
4 nous reproclier, la lettre du Due de Gramont l’atteste, car elle 
declare l'attitude de l’Autrichc avoir ete sympathique et loyale. 
N’est-ce-pas assez pour etre content 1 

Yoil4 ce que je dirais ct voila ce quo dira un jour l’histoire, qui 
juge les ckosos dons leur ensemble et les homines suivant le bien ou 
le mat qu’ils ont fait 4 leur pays. 
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Et ceci carrdment posd, je Yous dirai a Yous que je n’ai pas h. 
craiudre les publications pourvu qu’ellos soient completes. 

Mids, me dirpz-Vous, et nous voillt arrives h. la second partie 
de Votro question : qu’est-ce qui en cst du langnge que Monsieur do 
Uramont aurait dtd autorisd it tenir it son Gouvernoincnt, et <juel cst 
le document dont il parle 1 Eh, mon cher ami, c’ost prdcisdmont ce 
que je lui ai demandd lc jour memo on j’ai lu sa lot.tre dans les 
joumaux. La micune, confide aux soins do notrn Atnbassade k Paris, 
lui k <5to remise le 21 do ce mois, nuds je suis encore k l’houre qu’il 
est k attendee une reponse. On dit que le Due est do nouveau 
souffrant. 

J’cn ai eld done rdduit a fouiller dans inn mdmoiro, ne pouvant 
fouiller dans les papiers, ot jo n’y ai encore ricn trouvd qui puisse 
m’dclairer. Mais ce que diis-lt-p resent je puis Vous certifier, e’est quo 
dans tous les cas le Due s’est singulioromont trompd de date. Et 
e’est la date qu’il importe do connattre et quo je l’ai particuliiire- 
ment prid de lu’iiuliquer. 

Le Due de Gmuiont parle du temps ou il dtait Ambassadour it 
Vienne, puisqu’il parle du langage qu’il dtait autorisd k tenir a son 
GourcrMoment, ot qu’il chcrche a rofutor im passage do la depo¬ 
sition de Monsieur Thiel’S qui so rapporlo k la ineine dpoque. Or jo 
declare uno communication qui aurait autorisd-l’Ambassadeur de 
Franceii direason Gouvernement <ju’il ponvait comptersur I’Autiichc 
en cas d’une guerre, absolument impossible; je declare pareille com¬ 
munication ne jamais lui avoir dtd faite. Venillcsi done me dire 
Vous-meme s’il est seulement tulmissible, en supposant mcme que 
nous ayons dtd dans les dispositions les plus favorables a la Fr-ance, 
qu’il aurait pu entrer dans noire jiensde de nous engager ainsi pour 
une guerre in nbstrmUo et a van l l’oxistoneo memo d’un whh Mfi ; 
si l’on parle d’epouser une cause aval it qn’il n’y ait une cause. Et 
dites-moi encore s’il est admissible; qu’aprds avoir regu de telles assu¬ 
rances k Vienne le Due dc Gramont, devc.uu Ministre des aflaires 
dtrangferes, se trouvant en prdscuce d’une eomplication des plus graves, 
n’ait pas songd aussitflt it transformer ces assurances en traitd. Mais 
e’est lit ce qui a dtd si peu le cas quo des propositions d’alliancc 
nous ont dtd seulement faites apros la ddclaration de guerre. 
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Car, so)t dit en passant, il n’existe pas.et il n’a jamais sxistd 
uno transaction quelconquc qui eut engagd l’Autriche & entrer en 
campagne ni k propos de la candidature Hohenzollem ni de la 
paix de Prague, ni de la ligne du Main, ni pour tout autre objet. 

Nous ne pouvions qne ddcliner ocs propositions, qui nous furent 
faites au milieu du nioig de julliet, et le diSsappointement, bien que 
nulleincnt legitime, n’en fut pas moins profond ot regrettable. C’est 
dans co moment la ou il n’y nvait plus moyen d’arrSter les conse¬ 
quences d’une decision vivement combattue, oil nous devious refuser 
ce que 1’on attendait de nous; il est possible que dans une lettre 
particuli&re ou l’on ne pose pas toujours les mots, il se trouvent des 
paroles rassui-antes, qui dans l’etat on en dtaicnt les choses ne 
pouvaient plus exercer une influence sur les ddtcrminationsdu Gouver- 
nement fron^ais et qui n’ont pu devenir fatales pour lui, car ce qu’on 
lui reproehe ce n’est pas d’avoir fait une guerre qu’il avait ddclarde, 
c’est do I’avoir ddclarce, et ce n’est pas nous qui l’avons encouragd 
a la faire. 

Voila comment les choses se sont passdes ; et le Due de Gramont 
a done eu raison de dire que la conduite do l’Autricho ctait 
sympathiqne et loyale. 

Maisenoorcun mot. V otidra-t-on peut-fitre trouver notre raaintien 
qui, jo le repete, dtait diet/; par une appreciation conscicncieuse de 
tontes les phases de notre position, incompatible avoc notre declaration 
de neutrality 1 Oe serait se faire une idde tr&s-fausse do ce que o’est 
que la neutrality. En se declarant ncutre un etat s’eugage k remplir 
les obligations que lui impose la neutrality tant qu’il resto neutre, mais 
la declaration de neutrality n’est pas un paete avec les belligerents 
qui onclininc sa politique et qui 1’enipCcho de l’abondonner lo jour 
oil il le voudrait. En veut-on une preuve, il n’y a qu’4 se reporter 
k la derniere guerre. 
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E. 

Correspondence Relative to Russia and the Black 

Sea. 


Le Comte de Bkudt au Comte dk Ciiotek 
a St. Peters nouito. 


Nr. 1. 


V IE.V NIC, le 10 Novemhre 18T0. 


L’Envoye de Russia m’a remis il y a quelquos jours copio d’mie 
ddpeehe dont Vous trouvo/. cgaleinent unn copio ci-annoxi'e. 

Jo me suis onipressd de la placer sous les ycux do 1’Empereur 
et Roi, notre Auguste Maitre, et u’cst d’ordro do Sa Majcsti; quo je 
Vous charge de porter les observations suivautes a la conuaissanue 
de M. le Prince (lortohacow. 

Voici co quo porte l’article 14 du traitc coticlu h. Paris le 
30 mars 1850 : 

1 Lours Majestes I’Emporeur do toutes les Russies otic Sultan, 
ayant conelu uno convention a Toilet de determiner la force et lo 
noinhre des batiments legers necossaires au sorvico de Lours cotes 
qu’Ellosso rdservent d'entrotenir dans la Mer Noire, cettc convention 
est annexde au present traitc, ct aura memo force et valour quo si 
elle en faisait partie integrante. Elio no pourra ctro ni annulde ni 
modifi^e sans l’assentiment des Puissances signatairos du present 
traits.’ 

Le dernier paragraphs de cet article, par ses termes positifs, 
acquiert une valeur particuliere en njoutant exprosseinent ot excep- 
tionelleraent une stipulation qui, de tout temps, a dtd regardee coniine 
Bous-entendue dans cliaquc transaction iutcrnationale. 

Nous ne saurions done concevoir ni admettre un doute sur la 
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force absoluc de cet engagement reciproque, Iocs radme qne l’une ou 
l’autre des parties contractantes se croirait dans le cas de faire valoir 
lea considerations les mieux fondles contre le maintien de telle ou 
telle disposition d’un traite qu’on est convenu de declarer d’avance 
no pouvoir jamais etre ni annule ni modifie sans l’assentiment de 
toutes les Puissances qui l’ont signe. 

Cost uniqueuient pour ne pas manqucr aux (Sgards dds au Ca¬ 
binet do St. Petersbourg <jue, sans nous arreter k oo simple renvoi 
qui resume* touto notrc pnusi 5 e sur l’ouverture qu’il vient de nous 
faire, nous entrons dans un examcu des arguments sur lesquels 
repose cette communication. 

La ddpeche de M. le Chnncelicr de Russia commence par relever 
uno certaine ini^galitc ou iniquito dont les dispositions du traits se- 
raiont entachdes, en oe qu’elles limitaient les moyens de defense de 
la Pussie dans la Mer Noire, tandis qu’elles permaittaient k la 
Turquie d’entretenir des forces navales illimitces dans l’Archipel et 
les detvoits. 

II ne nous appartient pas de discuter ni l’origine ni la valeur 
d’un arrangoment qui n’a pas etc passe cntrc la Russie et nous, mais 
qui est commun h toutes les Grandes Puissances. Nous nous por- 
mettronsseulement cle faire observer^, M. le Prince Gortcbacowqu’une 
reflexion pareille peut empeeher la signature d’un traite, et qu’aprfes 
la signature elle peut servir dc base k uao demande de riodifi cation, 
mais que jamais elle ne peut autoriscr uno solution arbitraire. Nous 
dirons plus. Les raisons que le Gouvernement de Russie met en 
avant pour justifier un acte unilateral, loin d’cn attdnuer la portae, 
ne font qu’ajouter k la gravity des considerations qui s’y rattachent. 
La maxime qu’il lui plait d’adopter compromet non seulement tous 
les traitds existants, mais encore ceux k venir. Elle peut contribuer 
k les rend re faciles, elle no scrvira pas k les rendre solides. 

Cependant le Oabinot de St. Petersbourg rappelle des derogations 
auxquclles le traite de 1856 n’aurait pas echappd. 

II est question de revolutions qui s’etaient accomplice dans les 
Principautes danubiennes et qui, contrairement k l’esprit et k la lettre 
du traite et de ses annexes, avaient conduit 41’Union des Principautes 
ct k l’appel d’un Prince etrangcr. 
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Qu’il nous soit perm is de fair© ressortir un point qui nous semblc 
capital. 

Les Principautds de Moldavia et de Valacliie n’otaient point partic 
contractante du traits de 1856. Ellea se trouvont sous la suzeroinetc 
de la Porte ottomann. 

iltait-ce Lien celle-oi qui dtait responsable des changemcnts sur- 
venus dans ces pays et qui, aux yeux du Gouvernoment Imperial de 
Russie, constituent uno infraction aux traites? 

Est-ce bien elle qui a demands qti’on les sanctionnfit, ct n’est-ce 
pas ello qui aujourd’hui doit accepter une infraction dvidcuuuent pre- 
judiciablc k ses droits et k ses intdrets 1 

• Reste I’entrde de quelques blltiments do guerre (Strangers dans 
la Mer Noire. Ces faits nous sont inconnus, k meins qu’il tie s’agisse 
des b&timents de guerre desanuds qui servaient d’eseort(! si des Sou- 
verains. Cos apparitions, le Cabinet de St. Petersliourg no 1’ignore 
pas, avainnt certes un caraetfcro bien inolfensif. Itien d’ailleurs 
n’empechait le Gouvernenient de Russie de porter plninte du mo¬ 
ment ou ellcs lui paraissaient incoinpatibles avec les dispositions du 
traitd. 

Le Gouvernenient de Sa Majostd Iinpdriale et Royalo Apostolique 
n’a done pu apprendre qu’avec un penible regret, la determination 
que nous anuonce la depoche de M. le Prince Gortchacow et par la 
quelle le Gouvernenient Imperial de Rusio assume sur lui une grave 
responsibilitc'. II lui est impossible de no pas on tdinoigner sa pro- 
fondo surprise, et d’appeler la sdriouse attention du Cabinet Imperial 
sur les consequences d’un procddiS qui non seuleinent porte attcinte 
k un acte international signd par toutes les Grandos Puissances, mais 
qni se produit encore nu milieu de circoustances ou plus que jamais 
l’Europo a bosoin des garantics qu’offre k son repos et k son avenir 
la foi des traites. 

Vous donnerez lecture do la presente depeche k M. le Prince 
Gortchacow et Vous lui en laisserez copic. 

Recevcz, etc. 
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Lb Comte dk Beust au Comte db Chotek 
a Sj 1 . Peteiibboueg. 


Viknne le 16 Navembrt 1870. 


Nr. 2. 

Apres m’avoir communiqud la circulaire du 19/31 octobre d r - k 
laquelle ma depeche No. 1 de ce jour sort do rdpliquc, M. l’Envoyd 
de Russie m’a donne lecture de quelques passages d’une autre ddpfiqhe 
do son Cabinet, relative k la mfirno affaire, mais portant uu caract&re 
plus confidentiel 

Dans cette pifece M. le Prince Oortcliacow, faisant appcl & nos 
sentiments d’amitie pour la Cour de Russie, exprime l’espoir de nous 
trouver d’aulant plus disposes k juger avec faveur sa determination 
de s’affranchir des stipulations rt'glant la neutralisation de la Mer 
Noire quo le Gouvernement I. & R. avait lui-meme, dfes le mois de 
janvier 1867, pris l'initiative d’une proposition dont l’effet eut 6t6 
de ddgagor la Russie des restrictions que lui imposaient ces memes 
stipulations. 

J’ai rcpondu k M. Novikow que, sons nul doute, nous avions 
toujours tdraoignd le plus vif ddsir de consolider nos bons rapports 
avcc la Cour de St. PGtersbourg, et que l’initiative rappel ee par le 
Prince Gortcliacow avait (ltd l’exprcssion la plus eclatan te peut-Gtre 
de ce bon vouloir do notre part; mais quo je no pouvais me defendro 
d’un sentiment de regret en reportaut mes souvenirs sur la demarche 
dont il s’agit, et en me retra^ant Paccuoil plus que froid qu’elle avait 
rencontre aupres de ceux-lA memo qui cussent du s'y montrer les plus 
sensibles. M. le Chancelier ne peut avoir oublid qu’au lieu d’dveiller 
dans son esprit un dcho sympathique, elle ne provoqua de sa part 
que des critiques et des reprochcs que nous ne nous attcndions certes 
pas k voir se produire de ce c6td. 

Le prdddcesseur de Votre Excellence ne put que nous mander 
alors que le chef du Cabinet russo trouva it notre mani&re d’agir 
prdcipitde; que, dans son opinion, elle avait suscitd sans ndcessite la 
mdfiance du Gouvernement fra^ais ; et que l’idde, mise en avant par 
nous, d'une conference pour le rfeglement des questions k rdsoudre 
en Orient, lui semblait peu propre k assurer un rdsultat satisfaisant. 
A coup Bur, cette manihre de rdpondre k une avance aussi loyale que 
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bienveillante etait faite pour exciter notre surprise. La Russie pou- 
vait contester l’opportunite de notre proposition, & laquelle l’odhesion 
de la France et de l’Angleterrc avait fait defaut; mais la penscc qui 
l’avait inspiroe, pensee toute bienveillante pour la Russie et favorable 
k aes vornx, n’eu constituait pas moins une prouve manifesto de nos 
bonnes dispositions qui muritait d’etre mieux aecucillie. 

J’ai signals, en outre, k M. l’Euvoye de Russie la difference 
essentielle qui existo entre la combinaison suggdree par nous en 1876, 
et la declaration quo son Gouvornement vient d’emettre. 

Aux termes de notre projet, les entraves apportdes k la libertd 
d’action de la Russio dans 1’Euxin devaient titre ccartees dans les 
formes determines par le traite memo et non par un simple acte 
unilateral. De ce que nous avions recoin mande l’nbrogntion legale, 
prononcee par l’unanimite des Cours signataircs, il ne s’en suivait 
nullement que nous d fissions approuver unc anuulation arbitrairement 
et isoldment signifiee par la partie obligee. L’article 14 du traitd 
du 30 mare 18. r )6 porte, en toutes lettres, que la Convention conclue 
le meme jour entre les deux Etats riverains de la Mer Noire ne pourra 
6 trc ni annulec ni moclifiee sans l’assontimcut des Puissances garantes, 
et je no coroprendrais done pas que le Gouvornement russe, en sui- 
vant aujourd’hui, pour so libdror des charges do cetto Convention, 
un mode de provider diarnetraleinent oppose a la clause que jo viens 
de citer, put nous taxer d’incouscquencc, lorsque e’est precisdment 
l’application de cctte clause qui formait la base de notre programme. 

Enfin, ai-je fait observer 4 M. Novikow, la marche proposee a 
cette dpoque par le Cabinet I. & R. n’etoit aucunetnent de nature a 
entrainer les dangereuses consequences qu’il y a lieu de redouter de 
l’acte rdeent du Cabinet de St Petersbourg. En obtenant, dc l’aveu 
de l’Europe, le retrait de l’interdiction quiempoche le ddveloppoment 
de ses forces navales dans la Mer Noire, la Russie rccouvrait la posi¬ 
tion qui lui est duo dans ces parages, sans qu’il eut fallu en conccvoir 
des aJarmes. II n’en est pas ainsi aujourd’hui. La demarche qui 
vient d’etre faite ne saurait manquer d’exciter les plus serieuses in¬ 
quietudes. Dans l’Europe oecidcntale, die produit ddja une irritation 
des esprits fort prejudiciable 4 la cause de la paix ; dans le Lovant 
cet essai de la Russie de se faire justice ello-infiine sera envisage sans 
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derate commo une preuve que cette Puissance a jugd le moment venu 
de prendre en main la solution de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la 
Question d’Orient. Lets imaginations si ardentes des peoples derations 
de ces oontrdes y trouveront un stimulant des plus actifs. L’exeraple 
frappant d’un Etat dont le prestige est si grand it leurs yeux leur 
semblera ddsormais, nous le craignons, justifior toutes les agitations 
et toutes les violences. 

Le Chaneelier russe ne saurait disconvenir qu’il y a 14 de quoi 
nous prdoccuper, et il ne s’dtonnera done pas que nous prenions 
trfts au sdrieux la surprise qu'il a mdnagde au monde politique. Nous 
voyons, dans l'attitudc prise par le Cabinet de St. Petersbourg, non 
pas une menace dirocto a l’Eurepe, niais une cause de perturbation 
fftcheusc, niettant en peril son repos et sa securite. 

Je n’ai jamais fait mystfcre do nia conviction que les transactions 
de 1856 ont place la Russie, sur la Mor Noire, dans uno situation 
jam digne d’uno Grande Puissance, on amoindrissant le rOle qu’elle 
est appelcc it jouer dans les eaux qui baignant son territoire, et je 
n’ni rien neglige, je puis le dire, pour faire partager cette conviction 
aux autres Cours garantos. Aussi, n’en ai-je etc que plus peine de 
voir le Gouvernoment. Imperial rocourir, pour le redressment de ses 
griefs, it un luoyen qui, sous tous les rapports, mo parait le raoinB 
heureusoment clioisi. 

Tel est le langage quo j’ai tenu &. M. Novikow en cette circon- 
stance. J’ai cru utile de le reproduire dans le present© ddpeche, 
dont "Votre Excellence voudra bien donner lecture it M. le Prince 
Gortcliacow et dont Ellc est memc autorisee it lui laisser copie s’il 
en tdmoignait le ddsir. 

Reccvez, etc. 
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F. 

Despatch on Polish Apfaius. 

Le Comte »k Bkust au Comte Apponyi a Lon dues. 

JAttre particuliere 

Virnne, le 27 Juin 1870. 

II mo revient (le different elites que la question polauaiso a jouti 
un certain role dans I’entrcvue d’Ems. Les deux Souvorians auraient, 
m’assure-Von, juge necossaire d’clablir entro eux une sorte d’enlonte 
provoquee jiar l’attitude du Gouvemomont Imperial et Itoyal dans 
les affaires de la Galicie. 

Cette nouvellrs in’est encore confirmee par les renseiguemeuts 
<juc Vous me transnieltcz sous la date du 23 de ce niois. D’apres 
les details coufidentiels quo Vous me douiicz sur votro ‘ conversation 
intime' avec Lord Clarendon, il me semlilo quo Sa Seigneurio ne 
trouve pas critierement denudes de fondcuicnt les alarums qui, a co 
que nos voisins pretendent, lour sont inspirdes par notre conduitc 
vis-A-vis des Galiciens. Je vois avec plaisir quo Vous Vous etes 
efforctS de placer les faits sous lour vrni jour, et jo ne puis qu'ap- 
prouver le langage que Vous avez tenu au Principal-Secretaire d’Etat. 
Le sujet est cependant assez important pour mdriter qu’ou y revienne, 
et je crois devoir Vous indiquer quelqucs considerations nouvelles 
que je Vous prie de soumettre, lorsque Vous on trouverez l’oecasion, 
A ^appreciation de Lord Clarendon. 

Avant tout je dois dtahlir on principe, ainsi que Vous l’avez 
ddjA fait, que la utaniere dont nous gouvernons la Galicie est pure- 
ment une question d’oduiiuistration intdrieure, et qu’il est, si non im¬ 
possible, du moins fort dangereux d’admettre que des questions de 
cette nature puissent devenir l’objet d’une entente entres des Puissancs 
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etrangeres. Qu’un Gouvernement dtablisse chez lui un regime 
plus liberal que celui qui exists chez ses voisins, il n'y a certes pas 12k 
une raison suflisante pour que ccux-ci aient le droit de se plaindre 
et d’ngir comine s’ils etaient directement menaces. Tant qu’il n’y a 
pas de propagande active exorcee au-dela des frontiferes, tant qu’il 
n’y a pas de tentative d’etendre une influence illicite sur les pays 
a^jacents, tout Gouvernement doit rester libre d’organiser comme 
il l’entcnd 1’administration de ses provinces, et ses voisins ne sauraient 
avoir un juste motif de prendre de l’ombrage. 

S’il en <5tait autrement, on laisserait s’dtablir un precedent fort 
grave et d’uno porteo tros-mcnagante pour le maintien de la paix. 
Que dirait-on, par example, on Angleterre, si l’Autricke et la France 
manifestant desalarmes de la politique suiviepar la Prusse & 1’dgard 
des aspirations de la nationality allemande, declavaient y voir un 
motif do so concerter otroitenieut afin de parer & toutes les dventua- 
litds. J c crois qu’un pareil laugage paraitrait au Cabinet de Londres 
plus inquietant pour le nmintien de la paix que telle ou telle avance 
faite par lo Gouvernement prussion au parti national allemand; et 
nous aurions sans douto on ce cos k entendre des reproches assez vifs 
do la louche do Lord Clarendon. 

Pourtant ce ne sont que ses propres nationaux que le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial et Royal cherche k sc concilicr en Galicie, car nous 
pouvons hardiment aflirmor que jamuis un acte ou une parole oflicielle 
n’a rdvolo do notre part lc desir de flatter la nationality polonaise 
en dehors do la Gnlicic. 

Il me semble done qu’on ne saurait reconnaitre k la Prusse et k 
la Russie lc droit de se forinaliser des concessions que l’Autriche croit 
utile de faire aux Polonais de la Galicie. D’ailleurs ces crointes 
qu’on nous dit otre eomjucs a Berlin et a St. Petersbourg existent-elles 
reellement ? J’avoue que j’ai de la peine k y croire. 

Il me serait difficile d’admettre que nos voisins pussent se 
ryjouir de voir une province importante de l’Autriche rester mdcon- 
tento; mais qu’ils trouvent un danger pour eux k ce que cette pro¬ 
vince soit satisfaite, e’est ce que l’imagination la plus tiinoree ne 
saurait comprendre. 

Si e’est en quality de Puissances copartageantes, et en se fondant 
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mfr les droits acquis k ce titre, que les deux Puissances prdtendraient 
devoir s’occuper dcs affaires de Galicie, nous pourrions tout uussi 
bien rdclamer de notre cdtd le droit de surveiller la maiiibre dont la 
Russie gouveme ses provinces. 

Nous n’dlevons pas de pareilles pretentions, et si, par respect 
-pour l’inddpendancc de tout Gouvemoment dans les affaires du ressort 
de l’odministration intdrieure, nous gardons une reserve absolue devant 
les questions de cette nature, nous pensons qu’on pourrait observer 
envers l’Autriche les merncs dgards lorsqu’elle cherchc k satisfairo les 
▼oeux ldgitimes de ses sujets de nationalitd polonaise. II y a eu 
une dpoque, sous l’administration du Marquis Wielopolski, ou la 
Russie favorisait plutdt chez elle le ddveloppeinent de la nationalitd 
polonaise. Quels que fussent alors nos sentiments k l’dgard dc cette 
mani&rc de proedder du Gouvernemcnt russe, nous n’avons pas trouvd 
que nous eussious k nous en prdoccuper, ni cherchc a dtablir une 
entente avec la Prusse pour nous prdmunir contre les dangers qui 
pouvaient cn rdsulter. Lorsque plus tard nous nous soinmes, d’accord 
avec les Couvememcnts d’Anglcterre ct de France, prdvalus du texte 
des stipulations du traitd de 1815 pour rdclamer k St. Pdtersbourg 
en faveur des Polonais, la situation dtait tout autre. L’insurrcction 
polonaise constituait alors un vdritable pdril pour nous cu parti- 
culier et pour le mainticn do la tranquillitd generalo. Les Puis¬ 
sances pouvaient invoquer pour justificr leur conduite non seulement 
le texte d’un traitd, niais l’urgcnce d’aviser k l’extiuction d’une con¬ 
flagration qui prenait des proportions rcdoutables et liiena^ait la 
suretd des pays voisins. 11 n’y a aucune analogic entre la situation 
actuelle de la Galicie ct cclle ou sc trouvait a cette dpoque le 
Royaume de Pologne. Le coline le plus complet rfcgne en Galicie, et il 
scrait dtrange de prdtendre que la tranquillitd et le contcntcment 
d’une province sont une menace ou un danger pour les voisins. 

Je contesterais done absolument a la Prusse et k la Russie le 
droit dc se faire une arme contre nous de l’organisation administra¬ 
tive qu’il nous plait d'introduire en Galicie, ct qui ne touche en rien 
aux intdrets de sujets prussiens ou russes. Je ne crois pas memo 
beaucoup k la rdalitd des craintes qu’dpouveraient ces Puissances. 

Par contre, je ne disconveniens nullement de ui’ctrc montrd 
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favorable, depuis non ontr<5e au Ministere, k l’adoption d’un systfeiftb, 
accordant une certainc satisfaction aux vcoux de la Galicie. 

En ugissant ainsi, je crois m’etre inspire des conseils d’une saine 
politique; et je suis persuade que tout homme d’etat impartial ap- 
preciera les motifs qui m’ont die tee cette conduite. 

Panni les di verses nationality repandues dans l’Empire Austro- 
Hongrois, la nationality polonaise est une de cellos dont le ddvoue- 
ment aux into rets generaux et au maintien de 1’Empire nous est le 
plus surement acquis.—En effet, elle n’a auoun appui k chercher 
en dehors de l'Empire dont elle fait pai-tie. Sans parler de l’excel- 
lcnt contingent militaire que la Galicie a toujours fourni dans nos 
guerres, ses reprdscutauts dans nos Assemblies deliberantes se sont 
moot res jaloux de veiller a la grandeur de l’Empire. Ce sont oux 
qui, dans la Delegation du lieichsrath devant laquelleje suis spcciale- 
luent appele u diifendro la politique Iniporiale, m’ont lc plus lidele- 
ment soutenu par leurs discours et leurs votes. Resserrcr les liens 
qui les attachcut a l’existence de l’Empire Austro-Hongrois rn’a done 
toujours paru cssentiel; et co but no pouvait litre mieux atteint qu’en 
leur accordant les concessions qu’ils rcclamaiont sur le terrain de 
rautonomie administrative. C’est dans ce sens qucj’ai plaido leur 
cause avee consequence dons les Conseils de l’Emperour, et que j’ai 
plus d'uue fois insiste sur la necessity de les rallier etroitemeut 
autour des nouvellcs institutions de l'Euipire. Qu’il faille pour cela 
leur donner certains droits favorablcs au dcvoloppemcnt de leur sen¬ 
timent national, le fait est incontestable. Mais ces droits sont circon- 
scrits aux limites de la province ; ot nous apportons une attention 
scrupuleuse a les contidlcr de ia^on a ce qu’ils ne puissent pas 
franchir ces homes. J 'en citcrai ici un cxcmple. Le Ministere du 
Comte 1’otocki acceptc la presence dans le Conseils des Ministres d’un 
M inistro spccialcmcut charge de re presenter les interets de la Galicie, 
parccque ee Ministre doit etre, conune ses collogues, rcsponsable 
devant le Reichsrath, e’est-a-dire, devant la representation gdndrale 
dcs provinces cisleithanes, de la part qu’il prend a la direction de 
la politique. 11 u'est done pas a craindrc que, placd sous un pnreil 
contrOle, cc Ministre puisse saeritier les interets generaux de l’Empire 
k la poursuite de tel ou tel but particular. 
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En revanche, le Gouvemement s’est (inergiquemont oppose 4 ce 
qu’on dtablisse en Galicie une administration responsablc devant la 
seule di 6 te de la province, pareeque dans ce cas on pourrait, on effot, 
apprdhendre que des intdrets spccialemcnt polonais fusuent mis au- 
dessus des into rots generaux do l’Empire. 

Cot cxemple prouve 4 quel point nous soinmes attentifs a ne pus 
fournir de grief legitimo aux Puissances voisines, ct a no laisscr ac- 
corder aux sujets polonais de l’Empereur que des droits leur assurant 
une grande autonomic administrative, mais no lour perincttunt pas 
d’exerccr une influence separeo ot directe sur l’attitudo politique do 
l’Empire. Le besoin de la paix oxtorioure ct le dcsir do la conservcr 
sont trop vivement sentis chez nous pour quo nous voulions eourir 
le risque dos aventurcs. Nous pesons ct continuerous done de poser 
avec soin les mesures que nous prenons 4 l’intdricur do l’Empiro, de 
fat;on 4 dviter touto cause do conflit avec nos voisins. Mais tout cn 
dtant bien decides a observer sous ce rapport une grande prudence, 
nous devons ccpondaut nous reserver la pleine liborto de modiiier 
nos institutions et notre systomeadministratif scion les exigences de 
notre situation. Nous ne pouvous admettre que de parcils cliange- 
uients justifient de la part des Puissances etrangoies une .attitude de 
uiefiance. 

Je erois qu’en examinant la question telle que je views de la 
devdopper, on devra reconnaitro que nous n’avons aucun reproclic 4 
nous faire, et que nous n'avons pu evoiller aucune susceptibilite 
legitime. 

Nous allons encore donnor dans ce moment un tdmoignago assoz 
marquant do notre desir d’eutretenir avec la Russia dos relations 
amicales. L’Empereur, notre Auguste Maitre, envoie 4 Varsovie son 
cousin l’Archiduc Albei-t pour porter ses compliments 4 l’Empereur 
de Russie. Cette demonstration, rohaussce par la haute position per¬ 
sonnel^ de 1’Archiduc, sera, je 1’espore, de nature 4 calmer les ap¬ 
prehensions que l’on aurait pu concevoir sur l’etat actuel de nos 
rapports avec la Russie. Nous ne demandons, jo le ropote, qua 
vivre dans la mcilleure intelligence avec tous nos voisins, et 4 nous 
occuper en paix de nos affaires intorieures. 

Recevez, etc. 
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CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867. 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20 , 1 S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18G6, 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 

1869 


THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CONCLUSION or Til K [MI’ElilVI. JOUHNfSV TO TI1K BAST.—CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, FLOUKNCH, TRIESTE 

After all the dangers of our maritime expedition, 
it was a great joy to be rapidly carried along in a 
train, and this feeling was further enhanced by ex¬ 
cellent buffets at the various stations. Our comfort 
in Egypt was carefully attended to, and measures had 
generally been talc on that the multitude of strangers 
who came to witness the opening of the Canal should 
have no cause for complaint. But it would have been 
unwise to think of the National Debt. 

I was quartered in most elegant apartments in the 
magnificent Gesire Palace, and the Viceroy came 
himself to see that I was in want of nothing. Ismail 
Pasha, who had done me the honour of being my 
guest at Vienna, is far more of a Parisian than an 
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African, and his manners are most agreeable. I 
seized the opportunity of urging the just claims of an 
eminent Austrian physician, Dr Lauter. Other ap¬ 
plications for my intervention I found myself unable 
to satisfy. At that time many complaints were made 
that various Austrian subjects had not received their 
due, and the Consul-General, Baron Schreiner, con¬ 
sequently found himself exposed to many misrepre¬ 
sentations. A fter my return, I entrusted the affair 
to a committee with legal advisers, and the result was 
so unfavourable to those who complained, that I took 
care that the Egyptian Government should not hear 
anything more of it. Prokesch went too far in his 
Eastern mania, taking it for granted in every case 
that the Turks were honest; but it often happens in 
the East that the bad quality of the wares puts the 
importer in the wrong ; and in this respect our Consuls 
have often been very unjustly reproached for not 
having been successful in their efforts on behalf of 
Austrian subjects. 

The scenery of Cairo made a far deeper impression 
upon me than that of Constantinople, and this may be 
explained by the fact that it is unique. Constantinople 
can be compared to Naples or to Lisbon ; but the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is without a parallel in 
the world. On the one side one sees the old town of 
the Caliphs, with its monumental tombs, on the other 
the broad waters of the Nile and the desert with its 
six pyramids rising on the horizon. I was greatly 
struck on visiting the citadel with the service in the 
Mosque. Hymns are sung incessantly at the tomb of 
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Mehemet Ali, and those hymns are exquisitely 
beautiful. I must say that the Mahommedan religion 
had a most imposing effect upon me, so far at least as 
its external forms arc concerned. The fountain 
playing before the Mosques gives a poetic impression, 
and still more so the prayer of the worshippers 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca: but what 
most pleased me was the absence of all pictures, 
figures, and ornaments. I once heard a Mussulman 
say: ‘ II y plus de paganisme dans votre culte quo 
dans le notre,’ and F do not think that lie was quite 
in the wrong. 

The climax of our unfortunately far too short stay 
in Egypt was our ride to the Pyramids. Earl}' in the 
morning we went by steamer to Memphis, or rather 
to the spot where the ancient Memphis stood. 
Breakfast was to have been taken there; but, owing 
to some mistake, our refreshments followed instead of 
preceding us, and were not to bo found on our arrival at 
Memphis. The Emperor, who does not like to waste 
time, and cares little for eating and drinking, deter- 
mined not to wait, and we were nearly starved, as 
during the whole of our ride through the desert till 
night we had nothing to eat but some eggs boiled in 
the hot sand. But I did not find the ride fatiguing, 
as I joined those who preferred donkeys to horses, 
and the former animal moves by assiduous and yet 
gentle steps which make one feel as if one were in an 
arm-chair rolling on wheels. A hyena was captured 
during this journey. Professor Brugsch Pasha ac¬ 
companied the Emperor during the whole ride. 
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I greatly regret that 1 did not take part in the 
ascent of the pyramid of Gliizeh. I was dissuaded 
from doing so, and the ascent cannot be very agreeable, 
as the traveller is thrown like a trunk from one group 
of Arabs to another, and they worry him with 
insatiate demands for baksheesh. I accordingly did 
not feel much inclined to make a closer acquaintance 
with the forty centuries. In a former chapter I 
expressed regret at the unpoetical railways which 
have deprived us of the real Rigi and the real 
Vesuvius. I had the same feeling at the end of this 
excursion to the Pyramids. There is indeed as yet no 
railway to them, but there is a most comfortable road, 
by which we returned to Cairo, and a very modern 
and very prosaic hotel where we enjoyed among other 
comforts some of .Droher’s excellent beer. At six 
o’clock we were in the train, and .1 slept all the 
better on the following night on board the steamer 
‘ Pluto.’ I had to leave before the Emperor, who did 
not start with his suite until tile next day. The 
reason was this : On the occasion of this journey, the 
Emperor was to have his first meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Erindisi. The King, however, 
became dangerously ill, and he had to send his 
excuses to the Emperor by a telegram addressed 
to Alexandria. The telegram I sent in reply 
would, if I could publish it, show the falsity of 
the assertion so often made in the newspapers, 
and unfortunately also in the Delegations, that, 
Austria’s friendly relations with Italy did not begin 
until after my resignation. The Emperor’s reply 
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shows that it was not he, but the King, who gave up 
the meeting, although he was convalesceut when I 
saw him in Florence shortly afterwards. It will he 
easily understood that the Emperor could not at that 
time take the initiative of a visit to Florence. But 
his Majesty instructed me to proceed home via 
Florence, and again to express his regret to the King 
that the interview had not taken place. I have 
already mentioned in a former passage how strenu¬ 
ously and successfully I endeavoured to make our 
relations with Italy assume a friendly aspect. After 
my resignation the Emperor gave a great, and to 
my mind an excessive, proof of self-abnegation by 
returning at Venice the King’s visit to Vienna. 
Suppose llenri V had become King of France in 
1873, as he might if lie had chosen, and had paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg! 
The Emperor was indeed not the defeated party at 
Venice, hut that did not lessen the significance of his 
appearance on territory of which he had been deprived. 
The injury done to certain estimable feelings is not 
compensated by the momentary satisfaction of other 
feelings. 

On the evening of our arrival at Alexandria, the 
Austrian colony gave a very brilliant ball, at which 
1 was present. Nubar Pasha, who has deserved well 
of Eg} r pt, but who is now condemned, as Lesscps 
informed me, by the National Party, accompanied me 
to my steamer. I saw him again in London and in 
Paris. 

The passage_to Brindisi, during which I was accom- 
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panied by Sektionsclief von Hofinanu, Sektionsrath 
von Tcsclienberg, and Hofkonzipist von Vraniczani, 
was a very calm one, and I was fortunately spared 
another period of sea-sickness. This journey made up 
for all the hardships I had undergone. After 
wandering about among flowers and in summer 
clothing at Alexandria, I found the Appenines 
covered with snow, and abominable weather at 
Florence. Here 1 had an audience of the King of 
Italy. Owing to the marriage of Princess filise with 
the Duke of Genoa in 1850, when I was Saxon 
Minister, and her subsequent morganatic marriage, I 
had entered into indirect communication with the 
Court of Turin. 

The King sent me an aide-de-camp immediately on 
my arrival. The audience was fixed for the afternoon, 
and I was requested to come in my overcoat. I 
took the liberty, however, of appearing in a court 
suit and a white tie. Although I had been asked to 
appear in an overcoat, the guards and officials were in 
uniform. 

The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat under 
his arm. Ills erect military attitude gave him an 
imposing appearance, and his manner was very 
dignified, though his language was occasionally coarse.* 
The following words which he said to me give another 
proof that the good understanding with Ttaly was 
not delayed until after my resignation : ‘ Apres ce que 

* Thus he said, Rpeaking of his illness : ‘J*ai pense que. je crevcrais, ot cela me 
faisait pluisir.’ Ho could not, however, have been in earnest; as 1 heard that even 
in the worst moments of his illness lie was able to continue the correspondcnco lie 
was then currying on with l*opc l*ius IX. 
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X Empereur a fait, il pout disposer do ma personne, 
, de ma vie. Jc lui donne cinq cent mille hommes le 
jour oh il les voudra.’ There was, I think, less cause 
to doubt the sincerity of his words, than the existence 
of those five hundred thousand men. He also said, 
with a dash of that Italian bombast which was 
characteristic of him : ‘ La nation ecoutc quand je 
parle,’ which reminded me of Andrew Doria’s saying 
that the sea listened when he spoke. In both cases 
the exaggeration had some foundation in truth. 

I had on this occasion another audience which 
might have produced decisive results. The Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, who usually resided at Turin, was 
then at Florence, and of course I paid her a visit. 
She is a princess of great accomplishments and quick 
intelligence. The candidature of her son, Prince 
Tomaso, who was then a minor, for the Spanish 
throne, was the subject of our conversation. Nobody 
dreamed in those (Lays of a Bourbon Restoration in 
Spain. But the Duchess of Genoa was strongly 
against her son’s candidature. She feared he might 

.O O 

share the fate of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; 
I was of opinion, however, that there was not the 
remotest analogy between the two eases. In Spain 
the candidate for the throne would not receive the 
damaging support of a foreign patron, as was the 
case in Mexico; and I ventured to add, knowing 
the Duchess’s personal views, that scruples of 
legitimacy would not be of decisive weight with an 
Italian Prince and the King of Italy. I took the 
liberty of pointing out in particular that the election 

VOT,. II L 
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of a foreign Prince to a vacant throne would have; 
the best chance of success if the Prince were a 
minor, as in that event all responsibility, and therefore 
all discontent, would be kept aloof from him, and 
would fall on the Regency, so that he would have 
plenty of time to gain the sympathies of his subjects. 
As an instance of this I mentioned King Otto of 
Greece, who had indeed to abdicate, but not until 
after he bad reigned for over thirty years. Had my 
advice been followed, the following year would not 
have seen a Hohenzollern candidature nor a Franco- 
German War. 

In Trieste, where I reported to the Emperor the 
result of my Florentine mission, I learned some news 
which greatly shocked me, but which soon proved not to 
be so bad as I at first feared. My son, during the year 
in which he served as a volunteer in the Army, was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which kept him for weeks 
lying between life and death. His life was saved only 
by the admirable skill of Dr Standhardtnor and the 
devoted nursing of his mother. The news of his 
illness had been kept secret from me, which was a 
great mercy, as if I had heard it in Palestine or 
Egypt, I could not have returned, and would have 
suffered extreme anxiety. I fortunately received at 
Trieste a letter from the doctor which set my mind 
quite at case. 

1 n Trieste I saw Count Taaffe; his reports and 
those of the Governor General Moring as to the state 
of things in Vienna were anything but favourable. 
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TIIK nm;lNXIN(i OK i'ltOULtLK.S.—TJ1K CIS-I.KITIIAN MIXIHTKKIAL CltlKIS. 

Soon after tho Emperor’s return from his Eastern 
journey, a crisis in the eis-Leithan Ministry, which 
had Ion" been latent, burst forth with "real 
violence. 

Many erroneous notions have been circulated with 
regard to this crisis, its origin, and its development. 
As I said in a former passage, Taalfe and Potoehi, 
as well as myself, were thoroughly honest and sincere 
in desiring the efficiency and permanence of the 
‘ Biirgerministorium,’ and we never dreamed of 
carrying on secret intrigues to bring about its 
collapse. 

The chief cause of dissension was not to be found in 
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the hostility of the two aristocratic Ministers towards 
their Bourgeois colleagues, but in the want of unity ? 
of the latter among themselves, as illustrated by the 
celebrated saying of Berger when someone complained > 
that the Ministers did not sufficiently support each ’ 
other: ‘ Wie sollen wir denu fiir einander einstehen, 

wenn wir einander niclit ausstelien kbnnen ? ’ (How 
can we support each other, if we cannot bear each 
other?) There may not have been any discord 
between Herbst, Hasncr, Brest! and Picner; and Giskra 
stood by them, though not quite the man to suit 
them. Berger, however, soon assumed an indepen¬ 
dent tone which produced a coolness in their personal 
relations. I shall never forget a most painful scene 
that took place in my room. Giskra was talking to 
me, when Berger entered, and on Giskra advancing to 
shake hands with him, Berger put his hand in his pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was not to be wondered 
at that the Ministers willingly listened to mischief- 
makers, who are more numerous in Vienna than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Berger had the fault of not 
being able to control his caustic temper. When there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet, be used to make 
critical remarks, not very flattering to his colleagues, 
on strips of paper, which he passed to Count Taaffe, 
who read them with a smile, and then tore them 
up and threw them under the table. I happen to ' 
know that one of the Ministers often remained in 
the room after the others had left, and carefully 
collected all the strips on which these remarks were 
written. ' . 
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The name of Berger is associated in my mind 
with a series of mishaps. 

Soon after the formation of the Auersperg 
Ministry, it was arranged that Berger should con¬ 
fer with me every morning. The object of these 
conferences was to discuss the more important state¬ 
ments of the newspapers of the day, and to consult 
as to the articles to be published in the ‘inspired’ 
joul-nals. It was a great pleasure to me on these 
occasions to perceive the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind, while on the other hand, my experiences of all 
phases of public life, extending over many years, could 
not fail to be welcome to him. 

I need hardly contradict the statement that I 
took the opportunity afforded me by these conferences 
of alienating Burger from his colleagues. He agreed 
with my view of the Bohemian question, and with 
my conviction of the necessity of timely and moderate 
concessions ; but this conviction was spontaneous in 
him, and not the result of any persuasion 011 my part. 
Even on other subjects we always agreed. Unfortun¬ 
ately he became stone deaf, so that it was only possible 
to communicate with him by writing. This happened 
soon after his resignation in 1870 . 

Had Berger’s health not broken down, he would 
have become the man of the situation, not at the time 
of the crisis itself, but on the resignation of the 
Hasner Ministry. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry was effected 
with much difficulty. Hasner became Minister- 
President, and gave up the Ministry of Public 
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Instruction to Herr von Stremayr ; Dr Banhans 
replaced Potocki as Minister of Agriculture; and 
General Baron Wagner took the place of Taaffe as 
Minister of National Defence. 

My relations towards the modified Ministry, which 
only lasted a few months, were not unfriendly on the 
whole. As a proof that I undertook nothing against 
the Ministry, hut was always ready to help it, I may 
state that on being asked for my opinion, I urged the 
Emperor to sanction the new electoral law. The 
existing law, according to which direct election* had 
to take place whenever any Diet refused to send 
members to the Reichsrath, was completed by the 
enactment that direct elections should also take 
place when Members of the Diet who had already 
entered the Reichsrath gave up their scats in it. T 
have never been able to understand why the Hasner 
Ministry did not make use of this expedient at the 
right time. The members for Galicia, Bukovina, 
and the Slovene districts, left the Reichsrath with¬ 
out my knowledge or participation. Grocliolski, the 
leader of the Poles, came to me and said : ‘ I hear that 
your Excellency regrets our exit.’ ‘ I do,’ T replied ; 
‘not only for myself, but still more for you. The 
Ministry need only apply the newly-sanctioned 
electoral law.’ Instead of doing this, the Ministry 
hit upon the inexplicable idea, which I opposed, of 
only dissolving the Galician Diet. Hasner went with 
this proposal to Buda, whither I too was summoned. 

* i.c., elections of members of the Reichsrath by the constituencies, instead of 
in the usual manner by the Diots. 
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. A very important opinion, that of Count Andrassy, 
was expressed at Buda against the dissolution of the 
Galician Diet. The Emperor rejected the proposal, 
and Hasner sent in his resignation and that of all the 
other Ministers. 
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THE POTOOKI MINISTRY.-TIIE FIRST IIAKJIINCI4RS OF A STORM IN 

THE WEST. 

I spoke in the last chapter of my misadventure with 
Berger; I come now to another unfortunate experi¬ 
ence with Potocki. In the former case the man of 
the situation suddenly became incapable of work; in 
the latter, the individual who I thought was the man 
of the situation, proved not to be so. 

When I came to Vienna, Count Alfred Potocki 
was not a new acquaintance. Twenty years previously 
we were both in London, I as Resident Minister of 
Saxony, he as Attaclid to his brother-in-law, Count 
Maurice Dietriehstein. I was struck by his distin¬ 
guished manners and by his liberal views, which were' 
broader than those generally held by men of his rank, , 
and I cannot better describe the impression which he 
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made upon me than by saying that he was an Austrian 
,' Whig. Such a man, possessing a Jargo fortune and 
vast estates, seemed to me just the person I wanted. 
He was connected with aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
circles, and yet he was neither reactionary nor bigoted. 
My interviews with him led me to believe that he 
possessed firmness and perseverance, but I was 
cruelly deceived in this belief. 

I do not mean to reproach Count Potocki, as he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and only decided on 
assuming the Presidency of the Ministry because his 
patriotism was appealed to; but I cannot conceal facts 
which had serious consequences. 

My first disenchantment arose during the forma¬ 
tion of the Cabinet. Those who were applied to were 
not at first disinclined to enter the Ministry, and even 
Dr Kcchbaucr, when I fell ill some months later at 
Grata, told me that he regretted his refusal. But they 
were discouraged by Potocki. This phenomenon of a 
Minister who, in forming a Cabinet, prevents the 
nominees from taking office, can only be explained by 
an estimable, but reprehensible, because mistaken, 
conscientiousness. I was a witness of the abortive 
negotiation with the most important of the nominees, 
the Governor of Northern Austria, Count Hohenwart, 
who was then very different from what he became in 
1871. He was known as one of the best of the higher 
officials of the Administration, and Giskra himself 
gave him the character of an excellent man of business, 
thoroughly to be relied upon. The Ministry would 
have gained much by his support, as he afterwards 
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proved a skilful debater in Parliament. He declared 
his readiness to take office, but to my surprise Count- 
Potocki prevented his appointment. During their 
conversation they discussed the question of direct 
elections from a purely academical point of view, and 
'Count Hohenwart opposed the system of direct 
election on the ground that it was an infringement of 
the rights of the Diet—an opinion which Herbst 
himself had once defended. Although the introduc¬ 
tion of direct elections was not looked upon by Count 
Potocki or by myself as a noli me tanr/ere, and there 
was no present idea of bringing in such a measure. 
Count Potocki thought it necessary to point out to 
Count Hohenwart that he had expressed an opinion 
on this question with which he did not agree, and 
there the negotiation ended. 

What especially dissatisfied me in Count Potocki 
was that he made an unnecessary display of his want 
of confidence in himself. Almost every Council of 
Ministers held in the presence of the Emperor, was 
opened by Count Potocki with the words : ‘ It must 
be owned that the state of affairs is very serious.’ 

‘ How can the Emperor have confidence in us,’ I 
asked him, 1 if he hears of nothing but of a serious 
state of affairs ? ’ 

Hail Count Potocki assumed a more decided 
attitude, he would certainly have been requested to 
remain in office, and he might easily have constructed 
an efficient Ministry had he retained the direction of 
affairs after the resignation of Taaffe, Widmann and 
Petrino. He would have found more than one 
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member of the Constitutional Party ready to serve 
under him. 

The Emperor had to give him up because he gave 
, himself up. During that year, his Majesty clearly 
proved that he intended to support me as his Premier. 
The honorary post of Chancellor of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which had first been held by Prince Kaunitz 
and afterwards by Prince Metternieh until his death, 
had been vacant for several years since the dcatli of 
Field-Marshal Count Wratislaw. At the moment 
when I saw myself attacked on every side, the 
Emperor appointed me to this post—a magnanimous 
decision, calculated to sustain my courage in those 
days of countless trials and difficulties. 

Soon after events occurred which tested my 
courage more than ever. The unexpected conflict 
between France and Germany broke out. I say, 

‘ unexpected,’ because I would rather be reproached, 
although unjustly, for not Laving foreseen the Franco- 
German War, than give grounds for the insinuation 
that has been made that I brought about the fall of 
the Hasner Ministry in view of the war. 

Before going into details of the history of that 
epoch so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, 1 
must lay before the reader an extract from a despatch 
which I wrote on the subject on the 28th of April, 
1874. This despatch was placed at my disposal in 
1880 by Baron Haymerle. I then found under the 
closing sentence the following words in the Emperor’s 
handwriting : ‘ 1st wahr ’ (True). 
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To Count Andbassy, Vienna. 

Lon won, April 28, 1874.' .. 

* ii * * * * * 

In the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
there must be a despatch to Prince Metternich, dating 
from the period of the Luxemburg difficulty in the 
spring of 1867, in which an answer is given to a 
despatch communicated to the Due de Gramont. 
The latter proposed to us an alliance with the offer of 
territorial annexations in South Germany or Silesia. 
I replied by pointing out that the Emperor, having 
ten millions of German subjects, could not make an 
alliance for the purpose of diminishing German 
territory. I cannot recollect whether I repeated in 
this despatch the idea which I have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed to the Due de Gramont, and to which he 
alludes in his answer of January 1873, but I remember 
the idea itself very distinctly. It could not be our 
task ,to attack Germany, any more than it was our 
duty to protect her. The field of action to which our 
interests pointed, and where all the races in the empire 
could fight without aversion, was the East. An 
understanding with Russia had been attempted in 
1867 by a revision of the Treaty of Paris ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the French Cabinet not having appreciated 
it, it fell through, and the Panslavist movement which 
was then going on made Russia daily more unfriendly 
to Austria. The situation had become such that we 
looked upon Russia in the East as our adversary, and 
we were consequently obliged to strive to go hand in 
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band with France if she opposed Prussia in that 
..quarter. Owing to the passive attitude of England, 
this might in certain circumstances have led to a 
conflict of Austria and France with Russia; and if 
Prussia had happened to side with Russia, wo would 
have been able to take part in a war of France against 
Germany without any internal. difficulties. The 
Emperor Napoleon was never able to understand this, 
and he always entertained the incredible delusion that 
he could sever Russia from Prussia. This fatal idea 
can be traced in the correspondence of Prince Metter- 
nieh up to July 1870. 

******* 

It was during my stay at Gastein iu July 18G8 
that I received from Prince Metternich some very 
obscure hints as to proposals from the Emperor 
Napoleon. As our Ambassador was about to go on 
leave to Johannisberg, I induced him to give mo a 
rendezvous at Salzburg, where ho fully developed to 
me the Emperor’s idea, which was that we should 
join in sending a sort of interpellation to Prussia on 
her attempts to encroach on the line of the Main. 
(This is perhaps the origin of the constantly recurring 
assertion that it was intended to send Prussia an 
ultimatum in 1870 relative to the maintenance of 
the Peace of Prague). I did not find it difficult to 
prove, in a memorandum which must be in the 
Archives, that such a proposal would afford the best 
means of raising up a feeling in South Germany in 
favour of encroachments on the line of the Main. 
But I made another proposal to the Emperor 
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Napoleon. 1 suggested that he should issue a mani¬ 
festo in some form or other to the following effect: 
‘ He—the Emperor Napoleon—had sincerely accepted, 
and even participated in, the Peace of Prague, al¬ 
though it was opposed to all traditional French in-, 
terests. He was just giving a new and improved 
organisation to his army. (We must bear in mind 
that Marshal Niel was still alive). It was obviously 
the interest and the desire of the nations of Europe 
to obtain a reduction of their military burthens. He 
himself would gladly set the example of disarmament, 
as soon as he should be enabled to do so by a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the part of the Prussian 
Government as to the maintenance of the provisions 
of the Peace of Prague.’ With such a manifesto, 
which could easily have been drawn up in the most 
advantageous diplomatic form, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have acquired an excellent position in France as 
well as in Europe, and he would have forced upon the 
Prussian Government the alternative either of giving 
an explanation which it could not and would not give, 
or of facing an agitation against the military Budget. 
No notice was taken of my advice, and the Emperor 
Napoleon thought himself wiser when he said : ‘Avec 
le systeine de la Landwehr, e’etait faire un marclie 
de dupe.’ Soon afterwards the first attempts were 
made towards the ‘ echange d’idees et de memoires ’ 
on a Franco-Austro-1 talian Alliance. These pour¬ 
parlers extended over a year, and found their con¬ 
clusion in the Imperial letters of September 1869. 
In these pourparlers, Rouhor on one side, and I on 
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the other, were the interlocutors ; Prince Mctternich, 
Count Vitzthum, and Count Vimereati wore the 
intermediaries ; while at the Emperor’s express wish, 
the Due de Gramont was kept in ignorance of what 
was going on, and the Marquis Lavalette and the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne were only initiated at 
the last moment. 

The correspondence lies before your Excelleucy, 
and I only make these few remarks to show why and 
how I entered on the above negotiations, and on 
what our attention was most fixed during their progress. 

The pourparlers in question did not originally 
have any prospect of a positive result, as there was 
no tangible object of alliance ; but they were 
negatively of great use. We had to consider a double 
danger when reflecting on the notorious character 
and training of the Emperor Napoleon : his coming 
to an agreement with Prussia at our cost, or his 
suddenly declaring war upon Prussia to our disadvan¬ 
tage. How greatly the former apprehension was 
based on fact, is proved by the negotiations which 
were revealed later on about Belgium ; and the latter 
was realised to the fullest extent by the war of 1*70. 
The first danger was removed by Napoleon’s letter, 
but not the second, which however, would have been 
removed if the proposed agreement to the effect that 
in all questions Austria and France should diplo¬ 
matically act in common had been ratified. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to maintain that in that 
case we should have made the war of 1870 an 
impossibility. 
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There is perhaps no stronger proof that France 
contemplated war even in 1869, than the fact that 
Napoleon himself broke off the negotiations by his 
letter, which left him perfect liberty to declare 
war; while the intended agreement would have : 
restricted him in this respect,although Austria would, 
at the same time have been able to declare herself ’ 
neutral. No other agreement was in truth made 
than the renunciation, contained in the Imperial 
letters, of any negotiations with third parties. A 
draft was at the same time prepared of a declaration 
to be signed by the three sovereigns : they did not 
however, sign it. 

Then came the Hohenzollorn conflict. In vain 
did we, like other Powers, attempt to reconcile Paris, 
Berlin, and Madrid. There are telegrams and de¬ 
spatches to prove how urgently we endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the French Cabinet from Avar. I wrote private 
letters in which I in vain advised France to refrain 
from any steps against Prussia, and only to direct 
her energies against Spain and the Pretender, leaving 
Prussia alone unless she should take the initiative of 
interference; in vain did I urge upon her the advisa¬ 
bility of treating the withdrawal of the Prince’s candi¬ 
dature; as a diplomatic victory. The Due de Gramont 
has not been able to prove, and will never be able to 
prove, that a single word was ever uttered or written 
before the declaration of war to lead France to believe 
that she could rely on the armed support of Austria. . 

When war was once declared, it is true that, 
friendly letters, but no binding promises, were sent to 
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Parian It would have been of no use to France, and 
itmight have been very injurious to us, to discourage 
her. It is easy to contradict this now ; but no one 
could have done so then. It should be remembered 
that the Prussian Government itself was anxious to 
prepare the public mind in the newspapers for the 
possibility of a few defeats at first. We knew that 
the Emperor Napoleon was inclined to make peace as 
soon as possible; and it is certain that this would 
have been effected at our cost, for under the existing 
circumstances the annexation by Prussia of Soutli 
Germany would in itself have constituted a defeat for 
Austria; and what words would have been strong 
enough to blame the Austrian Minister who should 
have failed to foresee this result ? I am not disposed 
to deny that the great rapidity of events, and the 
consequent excitement of the writers of some of the 
letters sent from Vienna to Paris, caused some expres¬ 
sions to be employed that had not been sufficiently 
weighed;* but it is on words only, and noton thoughts 
and actions, that Gramont’s delusion and the attacks 
of the newspapers are based. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Gramont’s whole conduct in this matter was 
based on a delusion, for he can never allege, much less 
prove, the only fact that could excuse him—that he 
was in possession of an alliance before the declaration 
of war; and the conviction, which he says he derived 
from subsequent communications, that he could reckon 

* In this category may be placed the often quoted words : 1 fidMcs h hob engage¬ 
ments,’ by which was meant the promise, contained in the two Imperial letters, of 
not entering into negotiations with a third Tower. 
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on Austria’s armed intervention, only lays him open 
to the further reproach that under such circumstances 
he could not succeed in forming an alliance. Accept 
etc. 

Beust. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


1870-1871 

THE FUANfXKiKKMAN WAR. — THE ATTITUDE OP AUHTUIA-IIUNf!AKY WITH 
EKRAKD TO IT. 

A one-sided and superficial point of view has too 
often boon maintained in newspapers and historical 
works in treating of the aetion of Austria-Hungary 
with regard to the Franco-German War. I will say 
nothing of the attacks made upon myself, except that 
during the year 1871, when the friendly despateli we 
received from Germany received an equally friendly 
answer, and this cordial correspondence was demon¬ 
stratively emphasized by the Imperial meetings at Salz¬ 
burg and Gastein, my enemies were silent, and that they 
only began to attack me when I ceased to be Premier. 
vEven when hostility or prejudice, either against my 
' person or my policy, did not manifest itself, unfavour- 
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able criticisms were almost always connected with 
isolated remarks in the so-called revelations of the 
Due de Gramont. 

But such judgments arc always defective and pre¬ 
cipitate. Every man who rises above mere party, 
feeling will agree with me in maintaining that the 
attitude which a Power assumes towards a war which 
has broken out between two other Powers, and whose 
immediate object does not affect its interests (which 
obviously could not be the case as regards Austria 
when the question at issue was a candidature for the 
Spanish throne) must necessarily be influenced by the 
previous relations which it had maintained with those 
Powers. It cannot be repeated too often that 
between France and ourselves there was no agreement 
hostile to Prussia, and that we never dreamed of 
attacking Prussia. But, on the other hand, I have 
often reminded the reader in the course of this work 
that Prussia had nothing to offer us in Germany, and 
that because of her position towards Russia we had 
nothing to hope from her in the East, while the 
support of France was essential to us in that quarter. 
That Russian aggression was imminent, independently 
of the Nationalist agitations which were going on 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, has been 
proved by events. Prince Gortschakoffj who became 
the deadly enemy of Austria front the time of his 
mission to Vienna, and whose enmity was not 
diminished during my Administration, as I must 
candidly confess, never gave up the hope of gratifying 
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his grudge against Austria. It was a significant cir¬ 
cumstance that he received with the greatest coldness 
the oner made to him from Vienna in 18G7 of revoking 
the limitation imposed upon Russia in the Black Sea. 
He preferred to gain this advantage by lawlessly 
breaking an existing treaty. This was certainly only 
a first step, preliminary to a second in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Under such circumstances Austria could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown coldness to France when the 
Hohcnzollern dispute broke out. Moreover, it was a 
question which party was the aggressor. No one 
thinks so now, but early in 1870 an unprejudiced 
judgment could only have been unfavourable to 
Prussia. 

Could Prussia, could Germany, have any conceiv¬ 
able interest in the occupation of the Spanish Throne 
by a German Prince? In Germany neither material 
advantages nor national aspirations could be con¬ 
cerned in such a question. But in France the case 
was very different. There Spain and the Spanish 
Crown were traditionally a ‘corde sensible.’ After 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, and his words ‘ 11 n’y a plus de Pyrenees,’ 
Napoleon exhausted his army in the Peninsular War, 
and Louis Philippe made the Spanish Marriages. 
In Berlin all this could not have been overlooked ; 
and when conferring with Prim, the Prussian Cabinet 
must have known that only one explanation of its 
interference was possible—either that it was indifferent 
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to the national feeling of France, or that it wished to 
provide for the eventuality of a war with France by 
securing an ally to attack her in the rear. In Either 
case there was provocation ; and Prussia acknowledged 
this view, thougli somewhat tardily, by bringing about 
the renunciation of Prince Leopold. 

France afterwards put herself in the wrong by 
the demand she addressed to King William and by 
the declaration of war. But at first the sympathies of 
Europe were far more with France than with Prussia. 

It is idle to raise a discussion as to which party 
wished for war. The idea was that France wished for 
war without being prepared for it, and that Prussia 
was prepared for war without wishing for it. There 
is no doubt that the preparations of France were 
very defective ; and it was generally believed that 
Napoleon wished to reserve war as his last card. As 
stated in the despatch quoted in the Last chapter, he 
broke off negotiations with us because he was hampered 
by the ‘ action diplomatique commune ; ’ but in 1870 he 
was by no means decided for war, and he would have 
avoided it, could he have allayed the violent but 
deceptive popular clan instead of being carried along 
by it. That Prussia wished to avoid war could only 
have been taken for granted had she from the first 
declared herself against the Hohenzollern candidature. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the attitude of Austria-Hungary towards the Franco- ’ 
Prussian conflict should not have been originally 
hostile to France. 
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In Berlin as well as in Madrid, we made the ut¬ 
most exertions to obtain the withdrawal of the 
JHbhenzollcrn candidature. But if our attitude was 
jfriendly to France, our language was not such as to 
incite her to war. The best proof of this will be 
found in the despatch published in 1873 * on the occa¬ 
sion of my correspondence with the Due de Gramont. 

It was originally intended to include that despatch 
in the Red Book which was laid before the Delega¬ 
tions in 1870, when they met at Pesth. A very 
natural feeling led me to withdraw it at the last 
moment. France, defeated again and again, was 
then making her last efforts to beat back her enemy, 
and was nobly enduring the siege of Paris. The 
publication of the despatch at that moment would 
have been of the greatest value to Austria-Hungary, 
and especially to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but would it have been chivalrous, would it have been 
right, would it even have been compatible with strict 
neutrality, thus to come forward with an accusation 

V • 

against the vanquished, and with a justification for 
the victor ? 

I have indeed paid heavily for that act of 
generosity. If the despatch had appeared in the 
Red Book at the end of 1870, all the French papers, 
with the exception of the Bonapartist press, which 
was then silent, would have reprinted it, and the Due 
de Gramont would not have dared in 1873 to come 
forward as ho did, for that despatch would have been 
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remembered by the French nation. That Prince 
Metternich should have taken no notice of the 
despatch of the 11th of July is clearly proved to 
be impossible by a private letter which I wrote to 
him on the same day, and which I here reproduce 
in its entirety :— 

Au Prince Metternich, A Paris. 

Vienne, le 11 Juillet, 70. 

Mon chkr ami, —En observant cc qui se fait 
autour de Vous je me demande si je suis devenu 
imbecile quo cela me passe. 

Je me fais eependant reffot d’avoir ma teto ii, moi. 
Examinons done les choses dc sang-froid et arretons- 
nous a deux considerations. 

Parlous d’abord de notre co-operation. 

Gramont ayant a cc qu’il parait etudie notre 
dossier secret, parle de certaines stipulations comme 
si dies avaient passu dc letat de projet a l’etat de 
traite. Jl’abord elles sont restees k l’etat de projet; 
et il n’y a pas de notre faute si telle est la situation. 
Mais lors-meme qu’elles auraient force de traitd, 
quelle singuliere application on s’imagine pouvoir en 
faire! On etait convenu—toujours a l’etat dc projet 
—de s’entendre partout et toujours sur une action 
diplomatique commune. Aujourd’hui sans nous con- 
suiter, sans seulement nous prevenir, sans crier gare, 
on va hardiment en avant, pose et resout la question 
de guerre a propos d’une question qui ne nous regarde 
en aucune facon, et presume, comme uric chose qui 
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s’entend, qu’il nous suffit d’en otre inforind pour quo 
nous mettions notre aruidc sur le pied do guerre et 
rdunissions un corps d’armee assez considerable pour 
paralyser l’armde prussionne. 

Et & l’heuro qu’il cst on ne nous a pas seuleiuont 
dit oil et comment 1’armde franyaiso eompte opdrer. 

Ensuite 011 nous parle du bon terrain oil Ton so 
sorait place en abordant la question do guerre dans 
une question qui ne saurait intdresser ni exciter la 
nation allemamlc. 

J’ai dtd le premier a le reconnaitre au debut de la 
discussion. Mais jo vois avee uu profond regret qu’a 
Paris on fait son possible pour changer ce bon terrain 
en un tres-mauvais terrain, et qu’on va tout droit a 
rnettre contro soi I’esprit public en Allomagne aussi 
bien qu’en Espagne. 

J e Vous l’ai ddju dit, il fallait scion moi s’attaquer 
a la camliilature lEohonzollern, mais pas a la Prusse. 
Et si on voulait absolumeut exigor au roi Guillaume 
qu’il renonce a la candidature du Prince Leopold et 
qu’il l’empecbe, il fallait user dc tels precedes qui 
l’eussent mis dans son tort en cas de refus vis-a-vis do 
l’Euroj)e et dc 1’Allemagne en particulier. 

Assurdmont l’AHemagne toute entierc ne com- 
prendra pas qu’elle diit so battre pour la Prusse voulant 
& toute force intronisor un prince en Espagne; mais olio 
ddfendra sesfrontieres si on l’attaquc, et clle comprondra 
tout aussi peu qu’uno puissance dtrangerc soit dans la 
ndcessitd de lui faire la guerre, parcoque le Roi Chef 
de la Confederation du Nord sous le coup de menaces 
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refuse d’y coder, et abandnonc aux Cortds espagnols de 
s’arranger comme elles voudront. 

II est possible que jo me trompc dans mcs appreci¬ 
ations. Pcutetre rdussira-t-on par la pression soutenue 
par lcs autres puissances, je ne demande pas mieux. 
Vous savez que nous aussi nous y apportons notre 
contingent. Mais si on n’y roussit pas, qu’on ne nous 
rendc pas solidaires de toutes lcs mauvaises chances 
que je signale et qu’on fait naltre. Mille amities. 

Beust. 

I shall revert later on to my correspondence with 
the Due de Gramont.* I have introduced the above 
letter here because this was rendered necessary by the 
mention of the despatch of the 11th of July. 

I was induced to use the very decided language 
of that despatch by the importunities of the French 
Charge d’Affaires, who said to me once when annoyed 
by my reticence: * Vous me faites FefFot de gens 
qui perdent leur argent a petit jeu.’ To this I could 
not help answering: 4 Si c’ost notre argent quo nous 

perdons, cost nous seuls que eela regarde.’ But my 
advice to France was not contained in that despatch 
alone. As soon as the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was made known, I sent a detailed 
telegram to Prince Metteruick, in which I strongly 
urged that .franco would act wisely in contenting 
herself with her diplomatic victory, and with making 
effectual use of it. The Due de Gramont, who 


* See Appendix 1>. 
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was in England when I was appointed Am - 
bassador in London in 1871, remembered that 
circumstance very well, and he said that lie fully 
realised the value of my advice, but that the Emperor 
Napoleon was of a different opinion. He (Gramont) 
was against war; hut Marshal Lebneuf flew into a 
violent passion at the council when his colleagues 
dared to doubt of victory. Me even threw his port¬ 
folio on the ground, swearing he would resign if 
war was not declared at once.* 

Gramont was at that time in the best of humours,t 
and lie spontaneously declared that neither he nor 
his country had any reason to find fault with us. 
He quoted what lie said to Napoleon at Metz after 
the first victories of the Crown Prince, when the 
Emperor spoke of the assistance of Austria: ‘ Sire, 
est-ce qu ’011 s’allie a un battu \ ’ These were his own 
words, from which we may draw the conclusion : ‘ qu’on 
ne s’etait pas allie a 1’Autriche avant d’etre battu.’ 

* In his recently published Memoirs, Lord Malmesbury gives an account of an 
interview which ho had after tin; war with Gramont, in which the Duke said that 
Napoleon was ready to accept the renunciation of the Prince of Hohonzollern, but 
that war was advocated by his Ministers -of whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
must have been on such an occasion the chief. It is possible that the vivacity of 
the Due de Gram out’s imagination, of which T have seen many instances, led 
him to give two diltcrcnt accounts of the same occurrence; hut one cannot fail to 
perceive how highly improbable it is that Gramont should voluntarily have declared 
himself responsible for the measure that brought so many disasters on Iiis country. 
I must further remark that I made a note of what Gramont said to me, and that 1 
was much more interested in the matter than Lord Malmesbury. 

t It is strange how things repeat themselves. At the end of the Italian War in 
1800, I went to Vienna, where I met Count Jluol. lie too was in excellent spirits. 
‘What would you have me do? ’ he said, * I was against war, but if all our generals 
Bay that wc are invincible, how can 1 prevent them from saying ho?’ I must do 
Count liuol the justice of admitting that the Italian War would not have taken 
place had hw views been followed; nor was he unfavourable to the Prussian 
Ministry of the new era which succeeded that of Man ton Ifel ; on the contrary, his 
policy towards it was very conciliatory. 
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Prince Napoleon, who never forgave me his 
(h'convcnuc matrimonialc in Dresden, although I was 
perfectly innocent of it, published an article in the 
Revue des Deux Months in 1878, in which he tried to 
prove that I was not an esprit serieux by reminding 
his readers that I jokingly proposed to the French 
Government before the declaration of war to make a 
prisoner of the Prince of Hohenzollern. The following 
are the facts of the ease : 

The Emperor Napoleon had up to the last an 
implicit belief in the help of Kussia, and he also 
indulged in the illusion, of which it was impossible to 
disabuse him, that South Germany would not take 
part in the war. How strenuously I endeavoured to 
cure him of this notion is proved by a report published 
in an English Blue Book, which was sent to his 
Government by Lord Bloomfield, then English Am¬ 
bassador at Vienna. It was at that time that 1 wrote 
these lines to Prince Metternich on a scrap of paper : 

‘Grainont veut-il ma recette ? La voici: ne pas 
s’ attaquor au Koi de Prus.se, traitor la question on 
question ospagnole, et si il Madrid on ne tient pas 
compte des reclamations et envoie la flotille qui doit 
prendre le Prince do Hohenzollern dans un port de 
la mer du Nord, faii'e sortir un escadre de Brest ou de 
Cherbourg pour 1’empoigncr. Si la Prusse se fache 
pour cela, elle aura de la peine a faire marcher le Midi; 
si au contraire vous vous attaquez a elle, le Midi lui 
appartient.’ 

Prince Metternieh showed these lines to the Due 
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de Gramont, who replied : ‘ M. do Beust 111 ’envoic uno 
tjcbne d’opera eomique.’ 

We must bear in mind that these lines were 
neither in a despatch nor a left re diplomatique cou- 
Jidentielle, but merely a note on a loose sheet of 
paper; therefore such expressions as ‘empoigner’ 
must not bo taken literally. But the idea was, as I 
then thought, and still think, perfectly sound. Emile 
Ollivier, to whom I spoke 011 the subject when he paid 
me a visit, was of a different opinion, and maintained 
that my suggestion would have involved Spain in the 
war. But the answer to this is that so decided an 
attitude on the part of Frances, culminating in a naval 
demonstration, would have made it as difficult for 
Spain to reply with a declaration of war, as for 
Prussia to call the German nation to arms because of 
a Franco-Spanish dispute concerning the private 
affairs of a Prince who did not even belong to the 
reigning dynasty. The danger of war would then 
have become so obvious, that it is certain strenu¬ 
ous attempts at mediation would have been made 
in all quarters. 

The historian Henri Martin was fully justified in 
saying at the farewell dinner given to me by the 
Association Lit tv mire fnternatioualc. in 1882: ‘Ayant 
consul to tous les documents rolatifs a I’epoque, jo tiens 
it constater quo, si on 1870 on avait suivi les eonseils 
du Comte de Beust, tous nos desastres nous oussont 
<5te epargnes.’ 

Perhaps we shall never ascertain the real origin 
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of the declaration of war which was so fatal to 
France. The Italian Ambassador in Paris, Chevalier 
Nigra, one of the best authorities on the events of 
those days, told me that he was at St. Cloud on the 
14th of July, and that Napoleon showed him a 
message to be sent on the following day to the 
Corps Legislatif whose tenour was absolutely pacific. 
Yet the following day brought the declaration of 
war. This unexpected turn of affairs is uxplaiued by 
the news of the insult offered to the French Am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedctti, at Ems, by the refusal of 
an audience. But France has always asserted that 
the telegram containing that news was a trap laid by 
Count Bismarck, into which the French were only 
too eager to fall. According to what J heard in 
Paris, which agrees with what the Emperor of 
Germany told me himself at Gastein in 1871, 
Count Benedetti was not insulted; he was at the 
station when the King was leaving, while if he had 
been insulted he would certainly have remained at 
home ; the despatch announcing the alleged insult 
was not sent by him, but from Munich and Stutt¬ 
gart ; and the French Cabinet fell into the wildest 
state of excitement, and allowed others to follow its 
example, without making enquiries of Benedetti as to the 
truth of the rumour. Finally, (this may seem almost 
to transcend all belief, but my investigations place 
the matter beyond a doubt) I was assured that 
the French Cabinet had no secret design, but acted in 
perfect good faith and with unexampled precipitation. 
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1870 

UIICOLLECTIONS OP 1X70 IN 1K73.—TTllEliS AND CltAMONT. 

Thk reader nuiy remember that as soon as the 
Government of National Defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made a tour in Europe to induce the Govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers to take the part of his 
afflicted country. After having been in Loudon, and 
before proceeding to St Petersburg, he visited Vienna, 
to which city he returned on his way from the 
Russian capital to Florence. 

M. Thiers was not personally unknown to me. J 
had been introduced to him as Secretary of Legation 
to the Saxon Embassy by Count Walevvski in 1839, 
on which occasion, as I vividly remember, I heard 
this witty and acute partisan of political progress 
expressing the most retrograde views on political 
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economy. It is well known that he remained to the 
day of his death an inveterate enemy of Free Trade; 
and Michel Chevalier told me in London that it was 
this hostility to Free Trade that brought about his fall 
on the 24th of May 1873, when the group of Free 
Traders voted in a body against him. In 1839 I heard 
him maintain quite seriously that railways were the 
most useless things in the world. 

Thirty years had elapsed since then, and I 
naturally remembered him better than he did me. 
Our meeting at Vienna, however, resulted in a real 
friendship. I saw him later on when I was staying at 
Paris and Versailles on my way to London, and he 
showed me every possible courtesy. I had the more 
reason to regret his death, as on being removed from 
London to Paris ] would in all probability, if he had 
lived till then, have found him President for the 
second time of the French"liepublic. 

It was very natural that as I was unable in 1870 
to hold out to him any prospect of material assistance, 
1 was all the more desirous of <ji vin<r him a cordial 
reception. He accepted with touching gratitude the 
only assistance which T could offer him, and which I 
honestly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to obtain : 
the collective mediation of the Neutral Powers. On 
one point he agreed with the sovereign to whom he 
was so greatly opposed—that salvation would come 
from Russia. Even on his return frpm St Petersburg 
he was not cured of this idea. He had a most 
flattering reception from the Czar as well as from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, but he was only too quickly 
disenchanted by the publication of the agreement 
concluded a long time previously between Count 
Bismarck and Prince Gortscliakoif on the subject of 
the Treaty of Paris. On his second visit to Vienna, 
he dined with ino, and as we entered into more 
intimate conversation after dinner, I said to him: 
* M. Thiers, vous allez a Florence ; on aura pour vous 
des belles parities, mais rien de plus, je vous en 
previous ; ’ to which Thiers gave the charming answer : 
‘ Oh, je no suis pas gate.’ 

Thiers bore his full share of the ingratitude in¬ 
herent in human nature in general, and in the present 
age in particular. It was he who saved Belfort to 
France, and obtained the early evacuation of French 
territory. Though the country yearned for peace, 
the negotiation of the preliminaries was a difficult and 
painful task. Thiers lias never been sufficiently 
thanked lor having undertaken and completed that 
task .as he did ; and my interviews with Prince 
Bismarck at Gastein in 1871 confirmed me in the 
opinion I long entertained, that it is not saying too 
much to declare that perhaps no one else could have 
succeeded in bringing the German Chancellor to 
reasonable terms in so short a time. ] have often 
heard people say that Thiers deceived the Monarchical 
majority of the Assembly, as it did not place him at 
the head of the State for the purpose of definitively 
installing a Republic; but they forget that it was 
only by promising the maintenance of the Republic 
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that Thiers could keep the moderate and prudent 
Republicans from the Commune. Ho remarked to 
me at Vienna: * Personollement j’aimerais mieux la 
Monarchic Anglaise, mais elle est impossible/ His 
saying: ‘ La Republique sera eouservatrice, ou elle 
ue sera pas/ has been only too fully realised. Not so 
his other saying: ‘ La Republique est la forme de 
gouvernement qui nous divise lc moins.’ 

His great misfortune was that he overrated his 
powers, and unwisely showed that he did so. The 
same was the case with Gambetta nine years later. 
He thought himself omnipotent in the Chamber, and 
showed that he thought so by the untimely introduc¬ 
tion of the sc rutin de lisle. I saw Thiers in February 
1873, three months before his fall. ‘ L’Assemblee/ 
lie said ‘ fait quelquefois mine d’etre reealeitrante, mais 
je n’ai qu’a faire ceci, and he raised his finger. Other 
people may have heard this who were more dangerous 
than I. In consequence of his exaggerated notions as 
to the extent of his power, Thiers made a decided 
blunder in not treating the vote of the 24th of May 
iu the manner prescribed by the Constitution, and in 
resigning, with the full conviction that the country could 
not do without him, instead of changing his Ministry. 
MaeMahon made a similar mistake in giving up the 
Presidency before the full term of seven years had 
expired, on the very insufficient ground that the 
Chamber would not adopt his views as to the command 
of the army. Had he remained in power, he might 
have been of the greatest use both to the army and to 
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the country, and might have mitigated many 
difficulties that have been full of peril to his successor. 

It would seem from what Thiers said to me 
in 1.873 that the Due de Gramont’s statements about 
promised Austrian help to France were not prompted 
by a desire of self-justification, but by hints from 
another quarter. Napoleon III died shortly after¬ 
wards at Chiselhurst, of the consequences of a serious 
and dangerous operation. But he only determined on 
undergoing this operation because he would probably 
soon have had to show himself in public on horseback. 
It is certain that a second retour de l' lie d ’Elbe was 
in preparation, and was to take place on the 20th of 
March. Great hopes were then entertained of a 
Napoleonic Restoration, as I saw during my occasional 
visits at Chiselhurst. Several times the Emperor 
Napoleon taxed my diplomatic abilities to the utmost 
with dangerous questions as to the position the Powers 
would assume in the eventuality of a restoration ; and 
more than once I hoard from Bonapartists the great 
argument of the ‘ Gouvernemcnt outilier,’ that is, of 
the government material trained in Imperial traditions 
which was still at the disposal of France. I was 
informed, but I cannot guarantee the truth of this 
information, that Gramont was induced to enter on 
his campaign against me in order to give a ground 
for the use, in any proclamation which the 
Imperialists might issue to the French nation, of 
the word 4 trahi,’ generally employed in French bul¬ 
letins as a justification of defeat. This made such an 
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impression upon me that I suspended my visits to 
Chiselhurst for more than a year, and only 
resumed them when some mutual friends intervened. 
Only a very strong reason could have induced me to 
act as I did, for it was not in my nature to avoid those 
who were deserted by fortune. Moreover, I had 
always preserved a faithful and grateful memory of 
the Empress Eugenie in the days of her splendour 
and power, and I found true pleasure in her conversa¬ 
tion, which showed much knowledge and esprit. It 
-is a great satisfaction to me to be able to express my 
opinion of a lady who has been constantly misrepre¬ 
sented. Those who, like myself, have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how deadly was the ennui of Chisel- 
hurst, could only praise the fortitude with which it 
was borne by one Avho has been repeatedly accused of 
frivolity and love of pleasure, and who Avas still 
remarkably beautiful. She never gave up her mourn¬ 
ing ; and although the members of the highest 
aristocracy would have considered it an honour to 
entertain her at their country houses, she never 
accepted any invitations but those of the Queen to 
Windsor. The future of her son was her constant and 
sole consideration. The Empress Eugenie has been 
accused of having had an important share in the 
war of 1870—whether Avith justice is very doubtful. 
I have been assured, not by her but by others, that 
she never called that war *ma guerre.’ One great 
mistake I fully remember, in which the Empress had 
a share after the war. The advice which I had 
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volunteered in order to facilitate a timely agreemeut 
with Italy on the basis of the evacuation of Rome— 
that nothing should be said about the occupation 
of Rome by the Italians, but that in return for 
the withdrawal of the French troops Italy should 
agree to the occupation of some places in the 
vicinity which were still under the Papal Adminis¬ 
tration—drew down strong expressions of indignation 
from her and others upon ‘ the heretic/ a cry in which 
even Ollivier joined in his book on the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

I became almost indulgent to Gramont when I 
read the statements of other * titnioim,' especially those 
of Count Chaudordy, who acted as delegate of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Tours. Ho says that 
at the Salzburg Interview in 1867 both Emperors 
agreed as to the necessity of war—which statement 
should be compared with my report of that interview.* 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

‘ Ce qui etait certain e’ost qu’elle (l’Autriche) etait 
tellement engagee de notre cote que son Gouverne- 
ruent ne pouvait pas se retourner de longtemps, ct qu’il 
a fallu une lettre directemeut adressee par le nouvel 
Empereur d’Allemagne apres sa consecration, helas! 
ici-mcme, a Versailles, pour facil iter au Gouvernement 
autrichien sa reconciliation avec la Prusse; ct en cela 
Monsieur de Bismarck a etc encore une fois tres-habile, 
car il s'est attache completement de cette f'a^ori 
l’Empire austro-hongrois. On se sentait si bien 

See p. 36. 
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engage vis-a-vis de nous que, pour s’cxcuser, on nous 
disait alors du cAte de l’Autriehe que ces nouvelles 
relations nous aideruieut a obtenir de raeilleures 
conditions quand viendraient les negociations de 
paix,’ 

Then in a parenthesis : ‘ La stenographic est inter- 
rompue par ordre de M. le President.’ 

This interruption is perhaps to be regretted, as it 
would have been amusing to hear the further state¬ 
ments of M. le Comte de Chaudordy. 

The word ‘se retourner’ is very much used in French 
political language, and is applied to a politician who 
leaves one party for another. ‘ Nous lui avons laisse 
toute uue annee pour se retourner,’ said the Due de 
Broglie to me in 1873 after Thiers’ fall. Now, 
according to Count Chaudordy’s opinion, Austria 
found herself in this position, but took a long time in 
going over to the other side. Why '! Because she 
was too much bound to France. A letter addressed 
to the Emperor of Austria by the new Emperor of 
Germany after his ‘consecration’ at Versailles, was, 
says Count Chaudordy, therefore necessary. The 
term ‘ consecration ’ at Versailles can only mean the 
proclamation of the German empire, which took 
place at Versailles on the 18th of January 
1871. Thus up to the second half of January, after 
the battle of Sedan had been fought, and Napoleon 
III made prisoner; after Metz had fallen, and the 
preliminaries of peace were rapidly progressing— 
Austria found herself, without an Austrian soldier 
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having moved an inch, in the position of not being 
able to side with Germany because of her engage¬ 
ments with France ! But the best remains behind, for 
Count Chaudordv must have known, as all the papers 
could have told him, that already in December 1870 
the understanding between Austria and Germany had 
been completed in optimal format, by virtue of the 
despatch sent by Prince Bismarck to Count 
Sclnveinitz at Vienna, and of the corresponding 
despatch addressed by me to Count Wimpffen at 
Berlin. And I need scarcely assure the reader 
that Austria never gave so ridiculous an explana¬ 
tion as that stated by Count Chaudordv, that 
her agreement with Germany would enable her 
to procure more favourable conditions of peace for 
France. 

If, on reading the protocols of that Committee of 
Enquiry, one is amazed at the incredible, frivolity of 
many of the witnesses, one cannot on the other hand 
admire the: questions put by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is unintelligible why Count Darii, for in¬ 
stance, who had been Minister of Foreign A flairs, did not 
ask the Due do Gramont point-blank : ‘ Dites-nous, y 
avait-il, oui ou non, un traite d’allianee avee 1’Autriehe '(' 
It has never happened in history that two Powers 
should join in making war without previously con¬ 
cluding a Treaty and a military agreement; and it 
is scarcely possible to allege a case where, without 
such a previous agreement, one party informs the 
other that it is about to enter on a war, and that it 
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expects the military assistance of the other—especially 
when the war is an aggressive one. 

I am, I repeat it, convinced that Gramont wrote 
in good faith; but I am equally convinced that he 
was not clear as to the difference between our attitude 
before and after the declaration of’war; and how little 
he thought at the time of the alleged views of Prince 
Mettcrnich and Count Vitzthuin, is proved by the 
words 1 have above quoted : ‘ Est ce qu’on s’allie k 
un battu ? ’ 

An important point in the consideration of this 
question is the attitude we assumed towards Paris after 
the declaration of war. When the war was over it 
was easy to say what should have been done; but 
when the war broke out, who could have prophesied 
its issue ? I was doubly conscious of the heavy 
responsibility resting upon me, as I was a foreigner 
summoned to Austria by the Emperor. I cannot 
say how many sleepless nights this cost me. Had I 
been an adventurer, my game would have been easy 
enough. I only had to ask for (500,000,000 francs 
from Paris, which 1 would have obtained without 
difficulty, and then to begin war, first suspending the 
Constitution and the freedom of the press. This 
could easily have been .done, and even Hungary would 
not have been in my way, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. If victorious, I would have been praised to 
the skies; if defeated, I could easily have left the 
country. 1 may say that every step I took was 
carefully weighed, and regulated according to eircurn- 
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stances. The result of my policy for Austria- 
Hungary has been the cordial friendship of Germany, 
and the just and sympathetic appreciation of France. 
Neither the Emperor nor the empire has been injured ; 
the loss has fallen on me alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

1870 

NEUTRALITY AND READINESS FOR WAR.-THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA.— 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

As soon as the declaration of war became known, 
sittings were held of the Cabinet Council, under the 
presidency of the Emperor. On such occasions the 
Council is called the Great Council of the Crown. 
Among those who took part in these sittings were 
the two Minister-Presidents, Count Potocki and 
Count Andrassy. The Archduke Albrecht was also 
at one of the sittings. Besides the declaration of 
neutrality, the placing of the army on a modified 
war-footing was decided upon, at a cost of over 
20,000,000 florins. The expenditure of this sum gave 
rise to many attacks upon me by the Hungarians. 
During the session of the Delegation held at Pesth 
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at the end of 1870, the Conservative Deputy 
Nermeny gave notice in Committee of an interpel¬ 
lation asking on what grounds the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had expended those twenty millions. 
I declared myself ready to answer in the Committee 
where German was spoken, but I at the same time 
requested that the Hungarian Minister-President 
should also be summoned. My opponents were some¬ 
what taken aback when I answered that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, but that the expenditure was resolved upon in a 
general Council of Ministers, in which the Minister- 
Presidents of both portions of the Empire took part. 
Moreover, the decree for a partial mobilisation was 
proposed, not by myself, but by Count Andrassy. 
In 1874, when I was Ambassador in London, the 
Deputy Zsedenyi (whose real name was Pfannen- 
sehuiidt) referred to the grant of the 20,000,000 
florins in a speech strongly condemning my policy, 
and fervently praising that of my successor. Count 
Andrassy politely answered that ho had no desire 
to be praised at tlic expense of his predecessor, whose 
policy he had simply continued. 

I was surprised at Count Andrassy’s proposal, 
but not unpleasantly so, for reasons to be developed 
in the next chapter. Its secret tendency could only 
be directed against Russia ; and possibly eventualities 
of a defensive nature, justifying the motion, were at 
that time not impossible. In those days, immediately 
after the declaration of war, it was considered likely 
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that the French would .advance into German territory; 
and Count Potocki, whoso vast Russian estates made 
him a competent judge of Russian affairs, asserted that 
if the French armies were victorious, Poland would 
certainly rise, and Russia would then be compelled 
to contemplate not only an occupation of the kingdom 
of Poland, hut also of Galicia. The eventuality of a 
war with Russia soon after assumed a definite shape 
when she arbitrarily withdrew from the Treaty of 
Paris. I shall return to this subject in its proper place. 

One of the fables convenues circulated in connec¬ 
tion with the events of the year 1870, is the story 
that Austria was prevented from going to war by 
Russia. Such an intervention never took place, and 
in the Viennese Archives there is not a trace of any 
evidence of Russian threats or warnings. J. will not 
deny that Russia might have declared Avar against 
Austria had the latter taken the field against 
Germany. As Austria did not do so, 1 can fully 
understand Avhy Russia took great credit to herself 
with Germany for this supposed intervention; what 
is less intelligible is that Germany should have believed 
the story. Prince Bismarck certainly knew the real 
state of affairs ; but it was all-important to him at 
that period to be on good terms with Russia, and to 
make his relations Avith her popular in Germany; and 
this may explain the demonstrative manner in which 
the Emperor Alexander and his Government were 
thanked. 

The truth is that Russia found fault with the 
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Austrian preparations, purchases of horses, etc., and 
that the Emperor Alexander, even more than Prince 
Gortschakoff, expressed some annoyance to Count 
Chotek on the subject. Remembering the words I 
have quoted from Count Potocki, I could only see in 
Russia’s objections a further justification of the 
measures that had been taken. Nothing was said by 
Russia, however, of the war preparations being 
directed against Russia or Prussia ; her objections 
were partly founded on the necessity in which Russia 
would be placed of taking costly measures of defence 
against Poland, and partly on the consideration that 
the neutral powers would be far better qualified to 
mediate at the right moment between the belligerents 
if they were not armed. ‘ Le moment viendra,’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Count Chotek, ‘011 la grande 
Europe interviondra sans cocarde.’ I reminded the 
Russian Chancellor of these words two mouths later, 
when T wrote to Count Chotek : ‘ Le moment 
d’intervenir est peut etre venu, et on offet je ne vois 
pas de cocarde, mais je ne vois pas non plus d’Europe.’ 
The expression : ‘ Je ne vois plus d’Europe,’ is also 
to be found in a despatch published in the Red Book 
for 1870, and it had for a time the honour of passing 
into a proverb. I remember later on, when I was 
again Ambassador, somebody said to me during the 
Dulcigno affair: * ‘ Coniine vous avez raison de dire 
que vous ne voyez plus d’Europe!’ To which I re- 

* Another happy boil wot was wade by Oount Kcust on this occasion. Someone 
asked him how matters were progressing in the Dulcigno question. * Dulcigno ! * 
was his reply : * Dolce-gno far iiieute.' 
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plied: * Mais oui, je la vois, mais dans quel deshabilldl' 
The attitude of the neutral Powers during the 
Franco-German War proved that I was right. 
Austria-Hungary was the only Power which sincerely 
and emphatically advocated a collective intervention 
of the Powers for the purpose of a peaceful mediation, 
and she was the only Power that neither sought nor 
obtained any advantage from the war. Italy profited 
by the misfortunes of France, to whom she owed her 
existence, by seizing on Rome; Russia withdrew 
from her obligations under the Treaty of Paris in 
direct violation of the law of nations; England sold 
arms and ammunition to the belligerents. I may 
mention in this place a circumstance which is little 
known. Confidential negotiations were opened for 
the purpose of placing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
whose ancestors had reigned over Lorraine, on the 
throne of Alsace-Lorraine. The proposal was de¬ 
cisively rejected. 

At first certain attempts were made to bring 
about an intervention of the neutral Powers, but 
neither St Petersburg nor Florence had any serious 
intention of interfering, and England was induced to 
be equally passive by a mission from Minghctti to 
Gladstone. The result was the English proposal 
contained in a letter addressed by Lord Granville to 
Count Apponyi on the 17th of August, 1870—the 
so-called ‘ ligue des neutres,’ which merely consisted 
of a declaration on the part of the neutral Powers 
that each intended to maintain its neutrality, and 
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would inform the others should it cease to be neutral. 
Russia and Italy immediately accepted this arrange¬ 
ment, which they themselves had suggested, and then 
nothing remained for us to do but to join them. 

As an explanation of the lukewarm spirit in which 
the question of mediation was treated, it has been 
alleged that the amazing rapidity of the German 
victories virtually decided the war. On this point I 
wrote as follows to Count Chotek :— 

‘Quelque prodigieux qu’aient ete les succes rem- 
portds par les armes de la Prusse et celles dc scs allies, 
il y a toujours unc France vis-a-vis de rAllomagnc. 
Sans doute il est peu probable quo les Frangais 
parviennent a mettre cn eampagne des forces capables 
de tenir teto aux armees allemandes, mais taut quo 
cellcs-ei ne seront pas parvcnues a roduire deux places 
de premier ordre comme Paris et Metz, l’on ne saurait 
dire quo la guerre a cessd. Il reste deux parties 
eontendautes cntre lesquelles I’aetion mediatrice et 
moderatriee de 1’Europc a toute facultc do s’exercer. 

‘ Je maintiens ce quo j’ai dit dans une de mes 
depeclies au Comte Apponyi: cc u’cst jias seulement 
a mitiger les exigences du vainquour quo devraient 
tendre les efforts combines des Puissances; c’est 
encore a adoucir l’amertume des sentiments qui doivent 
aceabler lo vaincu, et a faeiliter a un peuple si cruelle- 
ment eprouve et si delicat sur le point d’houneur les 
resolutions que lui impose la necessite. Je suis con- 
firmd dans cette opinion par ce que m’a ecrit recemment 
le Prince de Metternich, qui pense que les conditions 
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qu’on dictera k la France, si dures qu’elles puissent 
etre, seraient bicn plus facilement consenties si elles 
lui dtaient recommandees par la voix unanime des 
Puissances impartialos quo si ellc avait sirnplement h, 
subir la loi du vainqueur. Un tdldgrame que j’ai regu 
ces jours-ci do Tours vient dgalement a l’appui de cette 
manicrc de.’ 

* Les avantages d’une action collective de l’Europe 
neutre me paraissent done hors de doute, et dussd-je 
prdcher dans le desert, je ne me lasserai pas de les 
faire ressortir.’ 

The German historians who arc so fond of making 
out that Bismarck’s ‘ iron hand ’ prevented European 
intervention, forgot to add that this was after all 
a very easy task. The ‘ iron hand ’ putting down the 
intervention of the neutral Powers, is as much a 
fiction as the arm of Russia deterring Austria from 
going to war. I do not deny that if the Neutral 
Powers had really intended to intervene* effectually,- 
they would have felt the ‘iron hand;’but as events 
turned out, Bismarck had ample time to occupy 
himself with more pressing affairs than the subjection 
of the neutral Powers. The facts above stated show 
why their attitude was so harmless. It would be 
more difficult to say whether their collective inter¬ 
vention would have been successful and advantageous 
to the true interests of Europe. There were moments 
after the battle bf Sedan when the authorities at the 
German head-quarters entertained grave apprehen¬ 
sions, not of the final issue .of the war, but of the 
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farther sacrifices it would entail. Even Prince 
Bismarck himself told me at the time of our interview 
at Gastein that the prolongation of the siege of Paris 
would have been very doubtful had Metz held out 
another fortnight. It cannot be denied that a fairly 
successful intervention of the neutral Powers would 
not only have made the victors more moderate in 
their demands, but would have convinced the 
vanquished of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle, and have placed Europe in a much more 
dignified position after the war was over. The 
overwhelming predominance of a single member of 
the European family of States has never been 
considered a blessing. The genius, wisdom, and 
moderation of the Emperor William and his 
Chancellor avoided the fatal course pursued by 
Napoleon I, and the German empire has hitherto 
justified its claims to be considered an empire of 
peace. But. the future is dark, however reassuring 
may be the guarantees afforded by those who .now 
have the direction of German affairs; and it would 
have been a great security for Germany herself and 
for the peace of Europe, if the neutral Powers had 
bound themselves not only to prevent excessive 
demands on the part of Germany, but also not to 
participate either actively or passively in any RrcneTi 
enterprise of revenge. 

It will not be denied that considerations of 
humanity formed an important clement in this ques¬ 
tion. Had the neutral Po\vers intervened, much 
von. iv* , . o 
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blood would have been saved, and the losses inflicted 
by the war on industry and commerce—from which 
Germany has suffered more than France, notwith¬ 
standing the milliards—would have been considerably 
reduced. 
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PART 1 1-1867-1880 


CHAPTER I 
1867 

THE COMPROMISE WITH HUNGARY.—CONTINUATION OP THR EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY RXICHSRATH.-CONFLICT WITH COUNT BELCBEDI.-HIS 

RETIREMENT.—RE-ENACTMENT OF TnE FEBRUARY CONSTITUTION. 

I must begin this chapter by saying that I wrote it- 
after 1870, but inserted subsequent additions, and 
that I can guarantee the exactitude of all the facts 
narrated. 

The Hungarian Reichstag met on the 19th of 
November 1866, and received an Imperial Missive to 
the effect that his Apostolic Majesty had resolved to' 
g^Vf Vdue consideration to its demands and claims. 
■;'voju n a 
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The-common affairs pf the entire monarchy that were 
to be discussed were specified, and the Emperor 
; expressed a desire that the Beichsrath should examine' 
the proposals impartially and with due consideration 
of the dangers which were threatening the State: / 
The Imperial Government had strong hopes that* 
Ddak and the majority wpuld be inclined to come to . 
an agreement. Tisza and the Left, on the other hand, 
were not yet satisfied with the offers made by his ; 
Majesty and the Ministry, because it was not clear 
whether Count Beleredi’s Federal system or my 
scheme of Dualism would prevail. But in order to 
make both parties as contented as possible, and to 
bring the Agreement with the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives to a speedy conclusion, it was decided in the 
Council of Ministers of the 17th of November 1866, 
the Emperor presiding, that the Minister of State 
and the Hungarian Chancellor should issue a rescript 
which would be even more in conformity with the 
views of the Hungarian Diet, only reserving unity 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs, joint administra¬ 
tion of the customs and of finance, and the revival of 
the provincial governors, etc. At the same time the 
prospect was held out of a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry. The offer was accepted, but without giving 
satisfaction. 

In the middle of December the Court Chancellor 
Majlath came to tell me that the Emperor wished me 
to go to Pesth, that Count Belcrodi was of a different 
opinion, and that it would be a guarantee for the 
latter if he, Majlath, were to accompany me. I had 
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no objection to this, especially as I was very partial ■. 
to Majlath, and I was not offended at feeling myself 
under a sort of police supervision. We left Vienna 
in the evening, arriving early in the morning at 
Buda, where we took up our quarters with Baron 
Sennyey. After a few hours’ rest, we started on foot 
for Pesth. On leaving my room, Majlath said to 
m§: ‘ I seo you have your hat on.’ ‘ I always take 
my hat when going out,’ I replied. ‘ But why a 
silk hat ? You have a very handsome fur cap ? ’ 

‘ I will wear it with pleasure,’ I said, ‘ if you prefer 
it.’ Thus I paid my visits to the notabilities at 
Pesth with my fur cap. Majlath had put on his 
Hungarian breeches immediately after his arrival. 
It was a beautiful winter’s day, and the hill of Buda 
was covered with snow and ice, so that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting accustomed to the slippery ground. 

We visited the leaders of the various parties— 
Eotvos, Cziraki, George Apponyi, and lastly Deak. 
I cannot say that I received a very cordial welcome 
from Deak; his language was rather abrupt, but he 
was not disagreeable in manner, and he was very 
frank in expressing his opinions. As we were leav¬ 
ing, Majlath said to me: ‘ 1 daresay you did not 
think him over polite.’ ‘Indeed I did,’said I; ‘he 
actually helped me on with my coat.’ ‘Oh!’ ex¬ 
claimed Majlath, ‘ that meant a great deal.’ 

Sennyey gave a dinner in the evening. Andrassy, 
Lonyay, and Eotvos were seated opposite to me, and I 
remarked that I was an object of close scrutiny. I 
insisted on our returning by the night train to Vienna 
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our visit not lasting more than the day, in order that 
the newspapers should not invent stories about negotia¬ 
tions. Accordingly, after dinner, we left the house of 
Baron Sennyey, whose hospitality, enhanced by the 
amiability of his beautiful wife, I shall never forget. 

All things considered, my reception on my first, 
appearance in Hungary did not justify Majlath’s 
apprehensions on account of Teleki.* A very 
friendly article had previously appeared in the Peati 
Nrvplo, saying that the last rescript should be 
received with confidence, as I, to whoso name the 
sympathies and the hopes of nations were attached, 
had accepted the responsibility of it. 

The next morning, immediately after our return, 
I was summoned to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
impatient to know my impressions. I took the 
liberty of expressing them in the following words: 

‘ I have witnessed/ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I 
have been here, nothing but a useless exchange of 
rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and ad¬ 
dresses sent here in return. This will not advance 
matters. Your Majesty has expressed the determina¬ 
tion to appoint a Hungarian Ministry under certain 
conditions, and you have already chosen the men who 
are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your 
Majesty were to summon them to Vienna, in order 
that we might negotiate with them here.’ The Em¬ 
peror took my advice, and Andrassy, Edtvos, and 
Eonyay were invited to come to Vienna. This was 
the beginning—I may say the decisive beginning—of 

* See vol. i. p. 338. 
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the Establishment of the Agreement, and. in 1867 and 
1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: ‘ If it had 
•not been for you, the Agreement would never have 
been completed.’ 

The negotiations were hold alternately at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of the Interior. 
I, who had only come two months previously to 
Austria, was indeed able to bring them to a speedy 
conclusion by intervening as the diplomatic member of 
the conference, but the chief task fell to the lot of tho 
Minister of State. I was of opinion that the Minister 
of Commerce, Baron Wiillerstorf, and the representa¬ 
tive of the Ministry of Finance, Baron Becke (who 
was at that time not yet a Minister) should take part 
iu the conference, but Count Belcredi would not hear 
of this. After we had concluded our labours, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
Hungarian Ministry, and it was decided that, as soon 
as tho scheme was accepted by Parliament, the 
Coronation should take place. 

While the Hungarian compromise was thus being 
perfected, affairs had also assumed a new aspect in the 
western half of the empire. 

When I came into office the Constitution was still 
suspended, much to my dissatisfaction, as parliamen¬ 
tary life was light and air to me. This state of things 
became absolutely intolerable when the seventeen 
Biots met in the course of November 1866. The 
Charivari, which ridiculed the simultaneous discussion 
of general political questions at Vienna, Prague, 
Brttnn and Innsbruck, instructed me more than it 
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annoyed me.* An incident in the South Austrian 
Diet, however, when the late Deputy Mtthlfeld 
attacked me without any cause, made patience and 
Bilence impossible. * I myself could not reply, and the 
governor merely remarked that he ‘ could say nothing, 
as the party attacked was absent! ’ After this occur¬ 
rence I declared very firmly to Count Belcredi that I 
was accustomed to be attacked, but not to leave my 
defence to others, and .that I must insist on the' 
summoning of the Reichsrath. 

Numerous conferences ensued, and the result was 
that an extraordinary Reichsrath was convoked. 
This step has been blamed as a violation of the 
Constitution; but for my part I preferred a Reiehs- 
rath of doubtful legality to none at all. 

I must say in all sincerity that I could not 
at first understand the reproach of unconstitutional 
action that was made against me. The suspension 
of the Constitution having lasted more than a year, 
and being, as the word ‘ suspension ’ implied, a pro¬ 
visional measure, the summoning of a Reichsrath for 
the purpose of consultation could not be condemned 
as equivalent to a Coup d’ fttat. At the same time 
a feeling of opposition to the meeting of the extra¬ 
ordinary Reichsrath was shown so unmistakably 
by the populace of Vienna, that I well remember 
one of the leaders of the Bohemian Diet saying 
to me: ‘ We must think twice as to whether we 

* The Figaro bad a very clever cartoon. It represented seventeen organ-grinders 
performing in the BaUplats, and myself at a window, stopping up my ears, and 
exclaiming in the Saxon dialect: ‘ Goodness gracious! I never came across 1 anything 
like this at Dresden! ’ ■ 
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should go to Vienna under the present circumstances, 
and expose ourselves to insults.’ . However, it was 
not this that induced me to advocate the summoning 
of the restricted Reichsrath,* but my sense of obli¬ 
gation towards the Hungarian Deputies who had 
undertaken to carry out the arrangement in 
Hungary. 

My view was that as the Hungarian delegates had 
undertaken the task of carrying out the Agreement— 
in which they were successful, thanks to the salutary 
influence of Ddak—the Government was bound to do 
everything to secure its unconditional acceptance. 
I considered that the best means of doing this was to 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Reichsrath, re¬ 
lying on the fact that with the Agreement the Con¬ 
stitution would again become operative : a calculation 
which proved correct. 

I only discovered by means of a later correspond¬ 
ence, that at that time a misapprehension existed 
between me and Count Belcredi. As he understood 
it, the reservation of an amendment of the Agree¬ 
ment by the Reichsrath was a soils entendu, known to 
the Hungarian Deputies, and accepted by them. But 
those gentlemen, and Count Andrassy in particular, 
expressed themselves to me in a contrary sense. It 
is easy to foresee the not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain course which affairs would have 
taken had the former view been correct. Apart from 
the fact that Ddak would scarcely have consented 

* t. an assembly composed of representatives of all parts of tbe empire except 1 
Hungary. 
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to carry through so immature and. uncertain a proposi¬ 
tion, the state of thiags on this side of the Leitha 
had to be considered. I have already said that d 
priori only a conditional acceptance was to be ex¬ 
pected from the extraordinary Reichsrath. In this 
case there were two means of escape—either renewed 
negotiations with Hungary, or the closing of*the. 
extraordinary Reichsrath and a general election of 
new members. (There could be no question of dissolu¬ 
tion, as the extraordinary Reichsrath was under the 
Constitution only a consultative body, without legis¬ 
lative powers). The country was in such an agitated 
state that an appeal to the doctors in favour of an un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the Hungarian demands 
would have been useless; while on the other hand, 
there was no prospect of the Hungarian Parliament 
proposing an alteration of the original scheme. The 
closing of the Reichsrath would simply have brought 
matters back to the position which was ended by 
my journey to Pesth; rescripts from Vienna, ad¬ 
dresses and resolutions from Pesth, and a hopeless 
deadlock. 

My views finally prevailed, and this was the 
second step by which I advanced the Agreement. 

The other Ministers whom I consulted entirely 
shared my views, and yet two of them, the Ministers 
of Justice and of Commerce, had taken part in 
the September manifesto. The Minister of War, 
Baron John, was my strongest adherent in the 
Cabinet. 

I was so far from desiring the retirement of Count 
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Belcscedi tha* I took pains to represent to his Majesty 
the possibility of his retaining office during the con¬ 
vocation of the restricted Reichsrath. But it was 
necessary to come to a final decision. In a Council 
of Ministers under the Presidency of the Emperor 
which lasted four hours, I stood alone (my colleagues 
maintaining an absolute neutral attitude) in opposing. 
Count Belcredi, who not only had the advantage over 
me in his accurate knowledge of details, but defended 
his views in one of the most brilliant speeches I ever 
heard. When the Emperor dismissed us without 
expressing his opinion, I withdrew with the impression 
that I was defeated. I retired to my room in the 
Ministerial residence, thinking that toy term of 
service in Austria was at an end, as matters had 
reached such a state of tension that my defeat would 
have necessitated my resignation. I remained a long 
time immersed in thought, when a messenger arrived 
with a note from the Emperor to the following effect: 

‘ Please draw up the circular to the Diets in accord¬ 
ance with your proposals.’ 

Next day I became President of the Ministry. 
The task of preparing the circular to the Diets was 
full of difficulties, as it was not easy to represent the 
change of policy in such a light as not to impair the 
Imperial authority. I thought my best course would 
f |>e to attach to the circular (which was to be issued 
ix>the name of the Government) a personal communi¬ 
cation to each provincial Governor. The former 
ended with the declaration that his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty had given orders that an 
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extraordinary Reichsrath should not bo* summoned, 
but that the * Constitutional Reichsrath ’ was tp meet 
at Vienna on the 18 th of March, and that those 
changes in the Constitution which were necessitated 
by the Agreement with Hungary should be submitted 
for its acceptance. 

At the same time notice was given of bills as to 
the election of Delegates for the consultative assembly'' 
on common affairs; also bills relating to national 
defence, to the development of the Constitutional 
powers of the western half of the empire, to the 
responsibility of Ministers, and to the extension of 
the Constitutional autonomy of the provinces, for 
which a desire had repeatedly been expressed in the 
various Diets. 

This return to Constitutional practice in Austria 
gave me no small amount of labour, anxiety, and 
struggles, all of which I had to bear alone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write these words in 
a bitter spirit. In writing my reminiscences, I can 
only narrate what really occurred. Least of all do I 
wish it to be supposed that I was annoyed by the 
homage paid to Schmerling on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the February Constitu¬ 
tion.* No one can have joined in that homage more 
heartily than myself. There is no man in Austria 
whom I valued and esteemed more than Schmerling. 
Much to my regret, I was never in a position to be 
able to be of use to him. Politically, I revived and 

* In 18P6 'The February Constitution ’ was introduced by Herr von Schmerling 
on the 27th February, 18(il. 
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consolidated what he had done, though I put his 
sympathies to a severe test*' by establishing the 
Agreement with Hungary. Yet I have always 
found him the same sincere and cordial friend, and his 
appreciation has compensated me for many an 
unjust judgment. 
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When I considered that Count Belcredi enjoyed 
the highest favour, esteem aud confidence of the 
Emperor, I could not believe that my arguments 
had prevailed; I was forced to convince inyself 
that the Emperor found my remaining in office a 
necessity, for reasons apart from the question under 
discussion, and rather connected with Foreign than 
with Internal Affairs. The next day Count Belcredi 
sent in his resignation, and I was immediately, 
appointed President of the Ministry. I thus became 
the head of the three Departments—of the Interior, 
of Public Worship and Instruction,. and of Police— 
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whieh had been tinder the direction of Coffnt Beleredi, 
besides that of Foreign Affairs, the whole woight 
and responsibility of which foil upon me. 

My next task—not a very easy one—was to find 
. Ministers. Those who had hitherto been Count Bel- 
credi’s colleagues—von Komers, Minister of Justice, 
. Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, of Trade, and Field 
Marshal Baron John, of War—remained in office. 
Baron Becke, who had managed the Finance depart- 
: ment on the' retirement of Count Larisch, became 
^Minister of Finance. Baron Becke did important 
service during the negotiations with Hungary. He 
was an admirable man of business, uniting in a remark¬ 
able degree the qualities of application, cleverness and 
perseverance. In both Delegations his intervention 
succeeded more than once in carrying the War 
Budgot. I always valued him highly, and I do 
not remember that he ever had cause to complain 
1 of me.. 

There remained the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Public Worship and Instruction. The 
Ministry of Police did not take up much of my time, 
and it was particularly interesting to me. 

Being naturally unacquainted with the personages 
suited for office, the assistance of Hofrath von Hof¬ 
mann, afterwards ‘ Soktionsehcf/ was most useful to 
me. He occupied at that time a rather subordinate 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had 
been Secretary to the Upper House, and knew the 
various members of it thoroughly. He directed 
my attention to the Governor of Trieste, Baron 
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Kellorsperg. I summoned him to Vienna, and offered 
him the Ministry of the Interior. He declined, lay¬ 
ing that his centralists views were incompatible with 
Dualism. I did not doubt the sincerity of this de¬ 
claration, although I could have retorted that the 
Hungarian Compromise was a fait accompli, and thiSt 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior could haye 
little opportunity of taking part in its execution. I 
accordingly did not hesitate to recommend him, some 
weeks later, to the Emperor as Governor of JBohemia, 
in which capacity I fully appreciated the abilities he 
displayed. 

I selected Hasner for the Ministry of Instruction; 
He had been recommended to me by the Liberals, 
and also by Count Leo Thun, who was at that time 
. still my friend. After several interviews, Hasner 
accepted office, and the day on which he was to be 
presented to his Majesty was fixed, when he surprised 
me with a letter in which he stated that he could not 
enter the Cabinet owing to the centralistic views he 
had always entertained. Some months later I 
renewed the negotiation, and he accepted my offer 
under the condition that permission should be given 
for the establishment of a Municipal College' at 
Vienna, as proposed, but hitherto without success, by 
the Municipal Council of that city. This condition 
w$s decisively rejected; but when Hasner took office 
in the * Biirgerministerium ’* at the end of the year 
the demand was granted without objection. 

The first who showed himself ready to join the 

* See page 56. 
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Ministry was 'Count Taaffe, the Governor of Linz, to 
whfek place Herr von Hofmann proceeded to offer 
him the portfolio of the Interior. Count Taaffe was 
still young, and his appointment was a great step of 
promotion; but I had reason to be grateful to him for 
taking office, for I not only knew that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of affairs, and especially of the 
law, but also that in the aristocratic circles to which he 
belonged his nomination was regretted because it was 
feared that he would thereby compromise the future 
that seemed in store for him.* Count Taaffe became 
not only a most agreeable and amiable colleague, but 
also in many respects a very useful and, I must add, 
devoted assistant. His conduct at the council table 
was exemplary, and Herbst himself said to me, at a 
time when Taaffe had already become the object of 
violent attacks, that the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers had never been better filled than by Count 
Taaffe. He had only two drawbacks : he was not only 
no orator, but was as destitute of the gift of impro¬ 
vised as of studied speech; and he was not happy in 
his way of making short explanations. Nor was he 
fortunate in his choice of colleagues. This became 
evident in his second ephemeral Ministry of 1870, 
which would have lasted longer if two officials 
had occupied the seats in the Cabinet which were 
assigned to two deputies. In both respects Count 
Taaffe showed considerable improvement during his 
list and more permanent administration. 

With Taaffe’s assistance I succeeded in obtaining 

* He in now Minteter-Freaident at Vienna. 
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a Minister of Instruction. Herr von Komers, whoSe 
position as a Minister who had been in favouf of 
the suspension of the Constitution was scarcely 
tenable in view of the convocation of the Reichsrath, 
exchanged the portfolio of Justice for the Presidency 
of the Chief Court of Justice at Lemberg. Admiral 
von Wiillerstorff, who was in the same position, 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce. Peeke under¬ 
took the latter for the time being, but the Sektions- 
ehef, Baron Prctis, became the real Minister of 
Commerce. 

Chevalier von Hye took the Ministry of Justice 
and the provisional direction of the Ministry of 
T nstruetion. He was not liked by the Chamber; 
but he was a thorough lawyer and a good speaker, and 
lie knew how to make his authority respected. 

This subject of the nomination of Ministers has 
led me far into the summer of 1807, and I must 
now ret urn to the period when I assumed the Ministry 
of the I u tori or. 

Naturally 1 had at that time a multitude of 
visitors. Chief among them were the leaders of the 
Liberal, or Constitutional Party; bat I was also 
visited by members of the Federal Party, including 
Prazak and Rieger, who were, however, not very 
satisfied at the turn things were taking. 

I was urged by the Germans to dissolve the 
Diets elected under Belcredi’s administration which 
had returned (in Bohemia, Moravia and Carinthia) 
nationalist majorities. But I firmly refused to do 
so, having very strong convictions on the subject. 
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I ’-had also formed very decided views as to the 
development of the Constitutional system in Austria. 
The only countries where the Constitutional system 
has really and uninterruptedly shown itself efficient 
are England and Belgium. The reason is that in 
these countries there are two parties which are 
strictly distinct from each other, equally capable 
of governing, and always ready to assume office. In 
Austria, where there is so much strife among the 
nationalities, such a division of parties is especially 
necessary ; and it seemed to mo by no means impossible 
to bring this about, provided all the nationalities 
were to send deputies to the Beichsrath. I couceivod 
the possibility of a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
In the latter the Slav element would predominate, 
but would find itself united to a large section of 
the German landed proprietors; in the Liberal Party 
the Gorman element -would be the most important, 
but it would not exclude the Slav element. Even 
at the present day I consider the realisation of that 
idea not to be unattainable. 

In compliance with my wish, the Diets were not 
disturbed, and were called upon to elect members 
for the Ileichsrath. Had Bohemia and Moravia 
shown any appreciation of my policy, the opposition 
would have had ample opportunity to take part in the 
establishment of the December Constitution. Per¬ 
haps there was no want of appreciation, but only of 
good will. Aversion to the foreign intruder prevented 
all calm reflection. In .Bohemia Count Henry Clam 
and Prince George Lobkowitz predicted that my 

VOL. II « 
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Administration would not last six weeks. The Diets 
of Bohemia and Moravia took part in the elections, 
hut with such reservations as the Government could 
not accept. A Deputation was sent to Vienna to 
explain the objections of the Bohemian Diet, and 
Count Frederick Thun informed me that it was coming. 
He received a telegram in reply that the Diet was 
dissolved. The same course was taken as to the Diets 
of Moravia and Carniola. I have been frequently 
reproached with not having taken similar measures 
with regard to the Tyrol; but the reason why the 
Tyrolese Diet was not dissolved was that I was certain 
nothing would be gained by its being re-elected. As 
to the Galician Diet, I informed it through Count 
Goluchowski that any refusal to elect, or election with 
reservations, would result in an immediate dissolution, 
but that if the Diet sent Deputies to the Reiclisratli, I 
would show myself ready to listen to any reasonable 
wishes they might express. 

After the dissolution of the Bohemian Diet, every 
possible pressure was brought to bear on the new 
elections, as the question involved was the authority 
of the Government and the success of the course it 
was pursuing. Prince Charles Auerspcrg was most 
active and successful in this respect. The Emperor 
materially assisted me by giving the Bohemian 
nobility to understand that he desired the elections 
to result in the triumph of the Government. Nor 
did Archduke Charles Louis conceal the Emperor’s 
views on this subject during a short stay at Prague. 
There is nothing more Constitutional than that the 
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sovereign should support the Government he himself 
has chosen; only the Feudal Party objected to his 
doing so. The result of the elections showed a large 
majority in favour of the Constitution. 

In the course of these elections I gained a seat, 
having been chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reichenberg; and in connection with this in¬ 
cident a characteristic episode occurred. Count 
Hartig (who had generously forgotten that I was in 
former days opposed to his being appointed envoy at 
Dresden because I wished that post to be assigned 
to an abler man, Baron Werner) had proposed me as 
a candidate at Nimes. This candidature had to be 
given up because no less a person than Dr Herbst 
wrote a letter against it, thus objecting to the very 
man who had extracted his party from the most trying 
difficulties, although I ani ready to believe that he did 
so for reasons satisfactory to his conscience. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg then offered 
me a seat. I accepted it with gratitude, and the Diet 
elected me to the Reichsratli, which I thus had the 
privilege of entering as a Deputy. 

The day of the opening arrived. According to 
the regulations then in force, the Emperor had to 
nominate the Presidents of both Houses. Prince 
Charles Aucrsperg was President of the Upper 
House, and for the House of Deputies I suggested 
the Burgomaster of Brvinn, Dr Giskra. My first 
acquaintance with Dr Giskra, who afterwards became 
a great friend of mine, and who remained faithful to 
me, which was not the case with many who owed 
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me more, dated from the night of Koniggratz. 
He appeared at the railway station when King John 
arrived, but he obviously did this more for the 
purpose of speaking to me than of receiving the King, 
for he had his great-coat on and wore a small hat. 
After Belcrcdi’s resignation he repeatedly came to 
Vienna, and I had occasion to become intimate with 
him, and to recognize his great ability, sagacity, and 
firmness. An excellent impression was produced 
by his nomination to the Presidency. 

I myself composed the speech from the throne, 
weighing every word. It was my duty to do so, 
and the criticism of the newspapers, which said that it 
was too cold, was unjust; the concluding sentences 
produced a great impression. The solemnity of 
the opening in the great Rittersaal had a sublime 
effect; the cries of ‘ Bravo ! ’ however, to which I was 
unaccustomed and which I considered highly inde¬ 
corous, did not please mo in spite of the satisfaction 
they expressed. In England, where, indeed, the 
House of Commons is on such occasions only repre¬ 
sented by some of its members, who listen to the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech in the House of 
Lords, such exclamations would be considered 
scandalous. 

The task of representing the Government in the 
debate on the Address and the numerous sittings in 
Committee, fell exclusively upon me, and I had to 
perforin it unassisted. T succeeded in limiting the 
excessive demands of the Gorman Liberals, and it was 
perhaps not an unfortunate idea, though certainly a 
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sincere one, when, in closing the debate on the Address 
in the House of Deputies, I resumed it in three words: 
1 forward, not backward,’ words which were not 
repudiated by the Government. That the Address 
would be passed there was no doubt; but it was 
desirable that the minority should not be too large. 
In this respect, the attitude of the Galicians was 
alarming, and they threatened at last to force a 
division. I succeeded in postponing the division to an 
evening sitting, which began in the absence of the 
Poles. Meanwhile I negotiated through Count 
Goluchowski with the Deputies Count Adam 
Potocki, Zicmialkowski, and Zyblikiewiez, and at 
half-past eleven I appeared in the Roichsrath accom¬ 
panied by the thirty Polish Deputies, who resumed 
their seats. The Address was voted almost unani¬ 
mously. It was a most dramatic scene. Prom JBuda 
I received a telegram from Staatsrath Braun saying 
that his Majesty congratulated me on my speech. 

Not with alarm, but with less certainty of success, 
did I enter on the debate on the Address in the Upper 
House. The difference between the two Houses con¬ 
sisted in this, that there was no personal opposition 
in the House of Deputies, while Centralism and 
aversion to Dualism were far more strongly expressed 
in the' Upper House. 

My speech, however, was well received, and Prince 
Auersperg sent the secretary of the House, Hofrath 
von Hofmann, to the Ministerial bench to congratulate 


me. 
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Durinu this time, when the entire weight of the re¬ 
construction of internal affairs lay upon my shoulders, 
I was by no means condemned to inactivity in 
matters of foreign policy ; on the contrary, I was 
very unexpectedly called upon to intervene in them. 
The Luxemburg complication was just then disturb¬ 
ing Europe, and at the same time various incidents 
occurred in connection with it: negotiations between 
Paris and Vienna, Count Tauffkirchen’s Mission, and 
the publication of the secret Treaties of 1866 between 
Prussia and the South-German States. 

If my conduct, though not interpreted as it 
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should have been, was ever calculated to refute the 
accusation that I pursued on principle a policy hos¬ 
tile to Prussia or *to Germany, it was at that moment. 

Government circles in Vienna had some suspicion, 
but no certainty, as to the South-German Military 
Treaties, and to the general public they came as a 
complete surprise. To call things by their true 
names, these treaties were a masterpiece of treachery. 
It has frequently happened in history that treaties 
were not kept; but that a treaty should be broken in 
anticipation, was a novelty reserved for the genius of 
Prince Bismarck. To sign treaties with the South- 
German States, reducing them to a permanent con¬ 
dition of dependence on Prussia, and then to conclude 
a few days later a treaty with Austria, stipulating 
for those States an independent international exist¬ 
ence—this was indeed the nc plus ultra of Maceliia- 
vellism. 

My despatch to Count Wimpffen, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, on this subject was printed in 
the first lied Book of 1868. The Vienna newspapers 
praised it without a dissentient voice, and I remember 
that a very favourable opinion was pronounced on it 
by Count Andrassy in the course of conversation. 

It might justly be maintained that Tauffkirchen’s 
offer was merely a joke. A guarantee of the German 
Provinces of Austria! But who wished to attack 
them ? Neither France, nor Germany, nor Italy. 
The guarantee of the German Provinces by Germany 
had a strong family likeness to the guarantee given 
by the Italian bandit to the traveller who comes to 
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terms with him. I am wiHing to believe that Berlin 
thought as little of this aspect of the case when 
Count Tauffkirchen was sent on his mission, as it 
did of despoiling Austria. But that does not 
diminish the singularity of the offer or the policy of 
its rejection. 

But Prussian logic perceives in the expression 
that 'Austria had no interest in making an enemy 
of France,’ a 'semi-transparent menace,’ in which 
opinion it is strengthened by the simultaneous ‘ search 
for an opportunity of revenge in union with another 
power.’ In what did this action consist ? In a pro¬ 
posal of a revision of the Treaty of Paris, a Treaty 
which concerned Germany but little, if at all. Why 
revenge? Because Kussia was to be induced to pay 
a’ debt of gratitude for the revocation of the Article 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea—which I 
had recommended with the object of inducing Russia 
to unite with the other Powers in Eastern questions 
—and because sttcli payment could only consist in 
measures directed against Germany! The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, as well as those with France and 
Italy, were ‘ intrigues.’ When Prussia, in the days 
of the Confederation, formed an offensive and defen¬ 
sive Alliance with Italy against a member of the 
Confederation, this was an act of justifiable caution ; 
but when Austria, after having been expelled from 
the German Confederation, and after having acquired 
perfect freedom as regards her alliances, negotiated 
with another Power, that could only be an ‘ intrigue.’ 
When Prussia made an agreement with Hanover in 
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1851, to the detriment of those who were united with 
her in the Zollverein, this was an act of independent 
policy; but- when those affected by it conferred to¬ 
gether on the subject, they were accused of making 
a coalition against Prussia. This confirms what I 
have said elsewhere: the Prussians have a keen eye 
for the faults of others, and no perception of their 
own. 

Thus, and not otherwise, arose the notion of the 
‘ anti-German, vindictive, and turbulent policy of 
Baron Beust.’ 

Austria took an active, but dispassionate and 
conciliatory part in the correspondence that took 
place between the Cabinets before the London 
Protocol decided the Luxemburg question. I pro¬ 
posed two alternatives : either the solution which was 
finally accepted, or that Luxemburg, which the King 
of Holland was willing to relinquish, should be ceded 
to Belgium, and that in return Belgium should 
restore to France those small frontier .districts and 
fortresses which had been left to France in 1814, and 
were incorporated into the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in 1815. This proposal, which was very favour¬ 
ably received in Berlin—as even my opponent, Dr 
Busch, admits—aroused most inexplicable and unjust 
indignation in Belgium. If the King of Italy could 
sacrifice for the greater security of Italy the cradle of 
his dynasty, it seems to me that it was not asking too 
much of the King of the Belgians to exchange some 
districts which his country had acquired less than 
half-a-century before, for a territory more than four 
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times their size. The idea was not unacceptable to 
Prussia and to Europe, one neutral State being more 
easily protected than two; and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison from Luxemburg, with which 
Bismarck was reproached as if it had been a rcculade, 
would have been much easier when there was no 
further question of its being German territory. It was 
amusing to hear the French Government state as a 
reason for its refusal, immediately after concluding a 
Treaty which enriched him with a Grand-Duchy, that 
the Emperor did not desire any extension of territory. 

Nevertheless our mediation was appreciated in 
Paris as well as in Berlin. The narrative of the 
French diplomatist M. de Rothan agrees with the 
above, and is perfectly just to me. 

Soon afterwards two illustrious visitors gave more 
occupation than ever to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Sultan concluded the European tour he made 
after the Paris Exhibition with the visit he paid to 
the Emperor at Schcinbrunn. Abdul Aziz could not 
speak a word of French, so that it was impossible to 
converse with him on business, but T was able to do so 
all the more with Fuad Pasha, who was in his suite. 
I was deeply interested by these interviews with two 
great Turkish statesmen who will never be replaced 
—Ali and Fuad. Fuad, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made me the most amiable advances, and I 
succeeded in convincing him that my intention in 
issuing the despatch of the 1st of January 1867 was 
favourable and not hostile to Turkey. This is proved 
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by a despatch of Fuad’s published in tho Red Book 
of 1868. He seemed pleased with my conversation, 
and a bon-mot which I made won his heart and that 
of the Sultan. I happened to be standing one day at 
a window in the palace of Schonbrunn. The Sultan 
entered with Fuad, and spoke to me in Turkish. 
Fuad translated: ‘ Le Sultan dit que 1’ Empereur a 
daigne lui eonfdrer le grand cordon de St Etienne, 
mais que, vu sa rotondite, le ruban est insuffisant.’ 
(It is well known that Abdul Aziz was very stout.) 
‘ Cela prouve, Sire,’ said I, ‘ combien les liens sont 
dtroits.’ When I visited Constantinople two years 
later, Fuad was no longer among the living. 

Fuad was quartered in the ‘ Hietzinger Stdckel,’ 
which I subsequently inhabited, and my successor 
after me; and owing to the distance of this building 
from tho Schonbrunn Palace, liis breakfasts were 
supplied by the restaurateur Hommayer. Prokescli 
came to me one morning in the wildest excitement, 
exclaiming : ‘ Imagine what has happened ! They 
have actually given him ham!’ lie became still 
more angry when I retorted: ‘Well, he has not 
found my January despatch, which you condemned, 
at all indigestible ; perhaps it will be the same with 
the ham.’ 

The presence of the Sultan gave the Emperor an 
opportunity of conferring a great distinction upon me. 
This was a fresh proof of Imperial favour, which 1 had 
not solicited, and which excited much secret animosity 
towards me. There was a State dinner at Schonbrunn, 
and I, although Chancellor of tho empire, was 
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placed at the end of the table as a junior Councillor, so 
that those of my official subordinates who were present, 
Prokesch included, were seated above me. The 
latter audibly expressed liis disapproval of this 
arrangement. ‘ This is absurd,’ he said ; ‘ such things 
occur only in the West. In Oriental countries they 
would be impossible.’ After dinner I went to the 
Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, with whom 
I was intimate, anti said : ‘ I do not make any preten¬ 
sions or claims, but I must beg that on similar 
occasions I may not be invited.’ On the following 
day I received a letter in the Emperor’s handwriting 
conferring the same rank upon me as was conferred 
on old Prince Metteruicli, namely, the first place 
after the Court Chamberlain, so that I took pre¬ 
cedence even of the Austrian Princes. 

The precedence reserved for Prince Ilohenloho 
caused some embarrassment to the diplomatic Corps, 
as it is a universal principle that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs always takes the first place. Of 
eourse it was arranged that wo should not be invited 
at the same time, and on occasions of great ceremony, 
such as the banquet given by Lord Bloomfield on 
the Queen’s birthday, I voluntarily gave up my 
place to Prince Hohenlohe. It was a good idea 
of one of the American Ambassadors to .write to 
me one day, of course with the best intentions : ‘ Prince 
Hohenlohe was to have dined with me to-day. He 
has excused himself: will you not avail yourself 
of the opportunity ? ’ 

I must here introduce a reminiscence of a second 
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illustrious visitor and of a terrible event which was 
the chief cause of his visit. It was the only shadow 
that darkened the year 18G7, so full of light and 
splendour for me. 

A few days after I had entered the Austrian 
service, I received a most courteous letter from the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

His Majesty congratulated mo on my appointment, 
expressing great hopes for the future, and conferred 
upon me his highest Order, that of the Mexican Eagle. 
The catastrophe was imminent and yet nobody sus¬ 
pected it, although the news of the withdrawal of the 
French troops and the insanity of the Empress 
Charlotte sounded like a death-knell. Then came the 
appalling intelligence of tin; Emperor’s imprisonment. 
The necessary diplomatic steps were taken without 
delay. Not only did our Ambassador at Washington 
seek the intervention of the United States, but Count 
Apponyi was instructed to demand that of the English 
Government, and Lord Stanley, now. Lord Derby, 
acceded to his request with the greatest willingness, 
expressing a firm conviction that the Emperor’s life 
would be spared. I took the liberty of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Mexico would demand a guarantee 
against the Emperor’s return; and that perhaps it 
would be considered equivalent to a guarantee if the 
Emperor were restored to his rights as an Agnate of 
the House of Hapsburg, which he had renounced on 
accepting the Crown of Mexico. This involved, 
according to the rules of the Dynasty, the consent of 
the Family Council, which was immediately summoned 
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for that purpose by the Emperor of Austria. I re¬ 
member this episode very vividly, because it gave me 
a full insight into his Majesty’s noble character. 

Perhaps the Archduke Maximilian has been 
judged unfairly, and he may have been accused of 
many an ambitious scheme which he did not really 
contemplate. But it is certain that he was sur¬ 
rounded by dangerous advisers (I will only allude to 
one of them who bore a well-known Belgian name), 
and that even in the highest circles it was whispered 
that he aspired to the Crown of Austria. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not fail to notice that 
when, after the disaster of Kbniggriitz, Maximilian 
was one day driving from Sehonbrunn to Vienna, he 
was received with cries of ‘ Long live Maximilian ! ’ 
Many an imprudent saying of the Archduke’s was 
reported. I mention all this to show that the 
Emperor had ample reason for disliking and suspect¬ 
ing his brother. Nobody in those days was more 
in a position than myself to know that the Emperor 
had only one thought, how to rescue him; and 
that after the disaster of Queretaro his grief was 
profound and .sincere. In the Family Council 
mentioned above, at which I was present, one of the 
Archdukes gave strong expression to the political 
apprehensions which might be aroused by the restora¬ 
tion of the Archduke Maximilian to his rights. This 
sincerity did honour to the speaker’s character, but it 
hurt the brotherly feeling of the Emperor. ‘ It is a 
question of saving a life,’ his Majesty said, ‘ and that 
alone would be sufficient to decide me.’ 
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The Imperial decision was telegraphed in good 
time to Washington, but fate was not to be baffled. 
One day I received early in the morning a telegram in 
English : ‘ Emperor Maximilian condemned and shot.’ 
The Emperor was at Ratisbon at the time, and I sent 
a confidential messenger to break the news to him and 
to the Archduchess Sophia. It was a terrible time. 
Some years later I had an equally hard task when I 
myself went to tell Prince Peter Aremberg as con¬ 
siderately as I could, of the murder of his son, a young 
man full of promise, who was Military Attache at 
St Petersburg. 
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The tragedy of Queretaro took place during the great 
Paris Exhibition, which was adorned by the presence 
of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and William, King 
of Prussia, and became a sort of European rendezvous. 

It was thought from the first that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should also undertake the journey to 
Paris. After the tragic end of the Emperor 
Maximilian, objections were raised, and the Emperor 
found a reason for declining the journey, not so 
much on account of his grief for his brother’s loss 
as because Napoleon, after persuading him to accept 
the Mexican Crown, had left him in the lurch by 
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withdrawing his troops. When the Emperor 
expressed himself in this sense to me, I remembered 
his request that I should always tell him the truth. 
I therefore screwed up my courage to hazard the 
remark : ‘ And Hanover ? ’ The Emperor Napoleon 

could not risk a rupture with the United States ; 
it was equally impossible for the Emperor of Austria, 
after the disaster of Koniggratz, to take up the 
cause of the King of Hanover, although the latter 
lost his throne in consequence of his devotion to 
Austria. The Emperor had the magnanimity 
not to be annoyed with me for my sincerity. I was, 
for my part, very anxious that under such circum¬ 
stances the Emperor’s dignity should be fully preserved, 
and I declared it to be essential that if liis Majesty 
went to Paris, it should be in return to a visit paid 
to him. In this sense I wrote to the Ambassador 
in Paris, and Prince Metternieh prevailed upon 
the Emperor Napoleon to proceed to Salzburg. Thus 
the Emperor of Austria had the satisfaction of being 
the only monarch in Europe who did not go to Paris 
without having previously received a visit from the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The scene at Salzburg was most picturesque. The 
architecture of the houses of that town makes the 
roofs appear flat, thus giving it a Southern look. 
What Salzburg wants arc a blue sky and animated 
streets. On this occasion it had both, and this gave 
it an unusual charm. 

The day of the meeting was the 18th of August, 
the Emperor’s birthday. A telegram arrived early in 
VOL. ii o 
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the morning from Berlin, which ended with the words 
‘give my regards to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French,’ a message which I remembered more 
than once in later years. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was unconstrained, 
almost hearty. The Emperor and Empress received 
their guests in the most amiable manner. The 
Empress Eugdnie astonished and delighted everybody 
by the graceful and yet dignified manner with which 
she held her receptions ; and it was perhaps not with¬ 
out calculation that she arrived in an extremely 
simple travelling-costume, and that throughout the 
visit she appeared in very unostentatious toilettes, 
being obviously desirous of yielding the palm of 
beauty to the Empress Elizabeth. Napoleon, whom 
I had seen a year before in utter prostration of mind 
and body, was active and cheerful, and showed no 
signs of illness. 

There have been few meetings of sovereigns that 
have been more discussed in the newspapers than the 
Salzburg interview, and in few cases has reality been 
so far behind conjecture. 

During my stay in England, I had occasion to 
send to Count Andrassy an official report about past 
events; and among other things, I wrote as follows: 

* Your Excellency may have smiled more than once, 
when reading in newspaper accounts of the Salzburg 
interview that it was with the greatest difficulty 
you prevented me from rushing headlong into 
the French Alliance. The Emperor Napoleon and 
I might have been compared to two men on horse- 
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back who stop before a deep ditch because each of 
them thinks that his companion wishes him to jump 
across it.’ 

Napoleon came unaccompanied by any of his 
Ministers. The only prominent person in his suite 
was General Fleury, who was one of his most trusted 
confidants, although he was never associated with 
any of the political notabilities of the empire, such as 
Morny, Rouher, and the rest. All the Austrian 
Ministers, on the other hand, were present at the 
meeting. The Emperor had considered it essential 
that I, who had been so often in communication with 
Napoleon, should not be absent, and the reason why 
both the Minister-Presidents were there was that I 
wished to please Count Andrassy, who was an old 
friend of the French Court; and after the Emperor 
had met my wishes in this respect, common courtesy 
required that Count Taaffe, although at that time he 
was only the representative of the Minister-President, 
should also take part in the interview, as it took place 
in the Western half of the empire. 

The only conferences, however, were between the 
two Emperors, and between the Emperor Napoleon 
and myself—the French Ambassador, the Due de 
Gramout, who naturally had to be at Salzburg for 
the occasion, sometimes joining us. At the last 
conference, the Due de Gramont produced a very 
elaborate memorandum of many pages, containing 
some facts and some faneios. I also brought a 
memorandum, written in large handwriting on three 
small pages. ‘ C’est tres-bien fait,’ said Napoleon to 
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the Due de Gramont, * mais j’aime mieux ce que M. 
de Beust a dcrit.’ ‘ Alors,’ said the Duke, pointing 
to his manuscript, ‘il faudra conserver ceci.’ ‘Non, 
non,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ il faut le br&ler.’ 

My memorandum, on which the Emperor Napoleon 
interpolated some remarks of his own, suggested an 
arrangement as to three points. 

We arrived at the conclusion that it was our 
joint task to observe minutely the stipulations of the 
Peace of Prague, but to avoid on both sides any 
interference in German affairs. It was especially 
agreed that France should refrain from any measure 
or manifestation of a threatening nature, while 
Austria should limit herself to preserving the sym¬ 
pathies of South Germany by developing a Liberal 
and truly Constitutional system. 

With regard to some Russian tendencies which 
were at that time manifesting themselves, it was 
agreed that if Russia should again cross the Pruth, 
Austria should occupy Wallaehia without delay, and 
that the acquiescence and support of France should 
be assured to her. 

Finally, as to the Cretan Insurrection it was 
settled that a less minatory lino of conduct should 
be followed towards the Porte than that hitherto 
pursued by Russia in union with France, Prussia and 
Italy. In a despatch which I sent some years later 
from London to Vienna, I reminded Count Andrassy 
that I submitted to him at Salzburg my memorandum, 
which was the only one that was accepted. 

This shows that the circular sent by the Marquis 
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de Moustier to the French embassies after the 
Salzburg meeting, in which he described it as a 
personal and friendly interview, did not wander very 
far from the truth. 

The' Salzburg interview was followed by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s journey to Paris in October. 
The Empress did not fulfil her intention of accompany¬ 
ing him, as an addition was expected to the Imperial 
family. The Emperor wished to take the Hungarian 
Court Minister, Count Festetics, with him as well as 
myself; but I thought it better that Count Andrassy 
should accompany him, and I carried my point. The 
Imperial train was so arranged that Munich was 
reached in the evening, Stuttgart during the night, 
and early in the morning Oos, near Baden-Baden, 
where King William had promised to meet the 
Emperor. At the subsequent meetings at Salzburg, 
and particularly .after the cordial visits at Gastein and 
Ischl, I often thought of that first * interview after 
Koniggriitz, which did not do much to promote its 
object. The interview was arranged with the best 
intentions, but it had not sufficiently been considered 
that the wound had not yet had time to heal, and that 
a meeting so painful in many respects should not have 
taken place in the presence of a third party. The 
Emperor had not only a numerous suite, but was also 
accompanied by the Archdukes Charles Louis and 
Louis Victor. The interview was hurried and con¬ 
strained. King William remained in the room at the 
station which had been prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and the Emperor and the Archdukes 
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returned to the platform without being escorted to the 
train, I remember how much unpleasant comment 
arose from the fact that in passing the open door of that 
room, I made a profound bow to King William, who 
was standing immovably on the threshold. Such was 
the predominant feeling, and it was certainly not the 
ex-Saxon Minister who embittered it. 

At Nancy the first and only stoppage was made 
for the night. We arrived in the afternoon, and the 
Emperor had time to visit the graves of his ancestors 
of Lorraine. Next day we arrived in Paris at noon. 
During a short period of delay at Meaux we put on 
our uniforms. At the Strasburg Station in Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Napoleon were on the 
platform, and we made our solemn entry through the 
Boulevards, which were entirely closed to carriages, 
but were densely thronged with spectators. It was 
like a triumphal procession, and during the whole 
time of his stay in Paris the Emperor of Austria was 
the object of the most sympathetic demonstrations, 
which were no doubt to some extent to be explained 
by the then popular cry of ‘ la liberte comme en 
Autriche.’ Both the Emperor and the Archdukes 
produced a most favourable impression on the Parisian 
populace, which was enhanced by the fact that they 
kept aloof from certain disreputable circles that had 
great fascination for strangers. Their example was 
not always followed by the other sovereigns. 

The Empress Eugenic received the Imperial 
visitors in the Palace of the Elysce, where apartments 
were in readiness for the Emperor and his suite. I 
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inhabited a side-wing with Sektionschef Herr von 
Hofmann and Hofrath Baron Aldenburg. In later 
years I often amused Mademoiselle Grdvy by showing 
her how much better I knew the rooms of the Elysde 
than she did herself. 

The Court was not staying at the Tuileries, but at 
St Cloud, where several state dinners and soirees 
were given in honour of the Emperor. At one of 
these fdtes I remember having an interview with 
Archbishop Darboy, who was afterwards shot as a 
hostage of the Commune. We spoke of the move¬ 
ment against the Austrian Concordat, and of the 
measures taken by the Bishops, and I was agreeably 
surprised at hearing this Prince of the Church, who 
was afterwards a martyr, express himself against the 
address of the Bishops, and in a spirit of remarkable 
fairness and moderation. When on my return to 
Vienna I told the Papal Nuncio of that interview, 
Monsignor Falcinelli said: ‘Jo le crois bien, mais 
vous ignorez sans doute que Monseigneur Darboy n’est 
pas une autorite pour le saint Siege.’ 

Prince Napoleon spoke to me with admiration of 
the Emperor’s answer to the Bishops, but I knew 
that he at any rate would not be recognised as an 
authority by the Holy See. 

There were no negotiations with the French 
Government, and there was really no occasion for any. 
I had several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon, 
as the French Ministers had with the Emperor 
FranciB Joseph, and I had frequent communications 
with Moustier, Rouher, and Lavallette. I succeeded 
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in making the French Government withdraw from 
a declaration, in which it had at first promised to join, 
issued by Eussia, Prussia, and Italy on the subject of 
the Cretan Insurrection, and of which we strongly 
disapproved. On this question the French Govern¬ 
ment had not fully borne in mind the arrangement 
made at Salzburg; it issued a circular intended to 
counteract falso impressions, but this only elicited 
from Count Bismarck the somewhat ironical remark : 

‘ We may now regard the peace of Europe as assured.’ 

Very brilliant was the banquet at the Hotel de 
Ville, especially the Emperor’s speech, which was 
received with enthusiasm, although it did not contain 
a single word at which Berlin could have taken 
umbrage. 4 Ce n’etait pas un toast,’ said Count 
Walewski: ‘e’etait un acte.’ 

The Emperor’s visit ended with an invitation to 
Compifegne. I begged to be excused, as I was anxious 
to go to London for a few days in order to gather 
opinions on the Cretan question, which I deemed, not 
unjustly, to be the precursor of future complications. 

I met the Emperor at Munich on his return 
home. Here I first met my future highly-valued 
Parisian colleague, Prince Hohenlolie, then Minister 
of Bavaria. During my stay in Paris I had a long 
interview with the Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Goltz, and we agreed in thinking that the best means 
of permanently avoiding a collision with France would 
be to consolidate South Germany so as to present a 
united front to the foreigner. I communicated the 
idea to Prince Hohenlohe, who received it in total 
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silence; this was doubtless the most prudent, though 
not the most convincing, answer he could make. 

In Munich I found telegrams awaiting me from 
Count Taaffe and the Burgomaster Zelinka, express¬ 
ing a hope on the part of the citizens of Vienna that 
his Majesty would make his entry into the capital in 
civilian dress. 

It was too late that evening to speak to the 
Emperor, as the hour of departure was fixed for 
3 A.M., and I came in at 11 r.M. I did not go to bed at 
all, so as to be able to speak to his Majesty before his 
departure. But at 1 o’clock his Majesty had already 
put on his uniform, and a remonstrance would have 
been useless. A year later the so-called ‘ Biirgerball’* 
took place, and it was hoped that his Majesty would 
not appear in uniform; his portrait on the programme 
showed him in civilian dress. I was urged to induce 
his Majesty to give way, and I attempted to do so by 
alluding to the loyal feeling with which the Viennese 
still spoke of the Emperor Francis I and his dress 
coat. The Emperor, however, answered smilingly, 
but in a very firm tone, that I need not trouble 
myself about such matters. 


* Citizen’s Ball. 
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It is impossible in writing these Memoirs to adhere 
strictly to chronology, us this would not allow me to 
describe events connectedly. Thus I am compelled, 
after having been led by foreign affairs to the eud 
of the autumn, to return to internal affairs as they 
appeared in the spring of 1867. 

At that time I stayed several times at Pesth, 
where the Emperor often resided, and where many 
conferences took place with the Hungarian Ministers 
on various details of the Agreement. It can never 
have been justly said of me that I fished for 
popularity. Though during the first years of my 
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administration in Saxony I was unpopular, I adhered 
to iny policy, and in Austria I did not hesitate to 
sacrifice my popularity as soon as duty and conviction 
required me to do so. During the events of 
3.869, had I wished to be popular, I could easily 
have held aloof from internal affairs, which were 
not under my immediate direction; and yet, 
with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
I recommended an agreement with the national 
elements, which was then only attainable within 
the narrowest limits. I have always been of 
opinion, and I have never concealed it from those I 
served, that one should neither court nor shun 
popularity. If not purchased at the cost of dignity 
and conviction, popularity is undoubtedly a support 
to sovereigns as well as to ministers, and a contempt 
for such support has often been disastrous. Nothing 
contributed more to debilitate and finally to dissolve 
the German Confederation, than the systematic en¬ 
deavour to eliminate whatever might give its organs 
the appearance of popularity. This was carried to 
such lengths that even justice suffered. I distinctly 
remember the question of the Hanoverian Constitu¬ 
tion in 1837 to 1840. Most of the envoys to the 
Bundestag, and the Governments also, were con¬ 
vinced that the Hanoverian Government was in the 
wrong; but because its opponents and the Gottingen 
Professors were popular, justice was not done. Yet 
how greatly would a vigorous intervention at that 
time have raised the Confederation in public opinion ! 

I hope this digression will be excused. It was 
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suggested by the recollection of my popularity in 
Hungary, which was not of longer duration than it 
was in Austria,* only with this difference that I did 
nothing to forfeit it. My popularity in Hungary was 
quite spontaneous, and I had in no way reckoned 
upon it. I am an emotional man, very appreciative 
of good-will, and my relations with the Hungarians 
seemed to me to have a sort of poetic association. 
I lived sometimes in the ‘ Stoekel,’ opposite the 
Imperial Palace at Buda, at others in the so-called 
‘ Zeughaus,’ which was contiguous to it, and, com¬ 
manded a view of Pesth. It happened more than 
once, when I was standing on the balcony at'night 
and looking at the sparkling lights of Pesth on the 
other side of the river, that I recalled to mind the 
words of Picsco when he looked out upon the mistress 
of the seas: ‘ Genoa, mayst thou be free, and I 

thy happiest citizen!’ Four years later, I remem¬ 
bered this reverie. I had played my part to the end. 
I also had beou dragged by my mantle into the water, 
like the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. 

But in spite of all changes of affairs I shall always 
look back with pleasure on those happy days in 
Hungary. The ladies of the higher society of Pesth 
contributed to make my stay most agreeable. There 

* In Londun a young Hungarian pianiste once came to me with her mother. The 
latter mid to me: * Ilow attached the Hungarians are to your Excellency ! ’ * Pray 

don’t talk of that/ Haiti I. * Hut,' she retorted, * we Hungarians have a proverb that 
the ox forgets that he line been a calf.’ Even in my secret thoughts I had never 
complained in such drastic terms of Hungarian ingratitude, and I have always lent 
a ready ear to those who assure me that I am faithfully remembered in Hungary; 
although I once had the mortification of hearing that the proposal, mado without my 
knowledge, that tiie Hungarian nationalisation should be conferred upon me, induced 
one of the Ministers to exclaim that ‘ the idea was monstrous. ’ 
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is in the women as well as in the men of Hungary 
much cosmopolitan feeling, in spite of their intense 
attachment to their native soil; and as a rule they 
are handsome and graceful. The saying attributed 
to them: ‘ II faut nous rnettre toutes h ses pieds,’ 

was of course an invention. I had no concessions to 
the fair sex on my conscience, for the Agreement had 
already been concluded when I entered the society 
of Pesth : and the friendly reception I experienced was 
quite disinterested. 

I shall never forget the day of the Coronation. 
After the ceremony had been performed in the 
Cathedral of Buda, the procession moved on to Pesth, 
where the oath and the other formalities took place. I 
rode about twenty paces in front of the Emperor in my 
capacity of Doyen of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Saint Stephen, which I had received in 1852, long 
before my entrance into the Austrian service. When 
we had crossed the bridge and reached the opposite 
bank, the multitude suddenly recognised me and cried 
out ‘Eljen Boust’ so vociferously, that my handsome 
and spirited horse reared as we entered the square. 
At the place where the oath was administered a salute 
was fired, and I had a great deal of trouble with my 
horse, but I did not share the fate of two Bishops 
who found themselves unwillingly compelled to dis¬ 
mount. On the side of the square the Upper and 
Lower Chamber sat in reserved seats, and when Deak 
gave the signal, they exclaimed: ‘ Eljen Beust! ’ 
Thfe same cry was repeated several times on our 
return. 
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I can assert with truth that these clamorous 
demonstrations were not quite agreeable to me for the 
Emperor’s sake. How great therefore was my 
surprise, and how I learned to value more than ever 
the generosity of the Emperor, when I was summoned 
to his Majesty’s presence immediately after the return 
to the Palace, and he addressed me thus: . 4 No 
Austrian Minister has ever been received in Hungary 
as you have been ; I am heartily delighted at it! ’ 

Reminiscences of a more amusing kind are 
attached to the grand banquet in the 4 Redoutensaal.’ 
As I was alighting from my carriage, an old man of 
eighty, with white hair and beard, knelt down before 
me, kissing my hand and exclaiming repeatedly : 4 My 
father ! my father ! ’ The staircase was lined on both 
sides with ladies in the most elegant toilettes. After 
tearing myself away from my enthusiastic admirer, 1 
could not he!]) saying to a lady standing near me : 
4 Is this the way you treat visitors in Hungary ? 
Here is an octogenarian who claims me as his father! ’ 

At the banquet I was seated between the Prince- 
Primate and Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Hay- 
nald. The Hungarians are most accomplished 
speakers. Although ignorant of the language, I 
often perceived in the Hungarian Parliament how 
the speakers never were at a loss for the right word, 
and never hesitated or corrected themselves. On the 
other hand, they indulge in the wildest gesticulations. 
A Hungarian, dressed in the national costume, who 
was seated opposite to me, rose and made a speech, 
during which he constantly looked at me, shaking his 
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fist and rapping the table. I said, half-joking, to the 
Prince-Primate: ‘ What have I done to that gentle¬ 
man that he abuses me so ? ’ ‘ He ? ’ was the answer; 

‘ why, he is proposing your health, and has just com¬ 
pared you to the morning star ! * 

Before we left Pesth I had a long interview with 
the Emperor for the purpose of proposing the 
nomination of Count Taaffe as representative of the 
Minister President. In consequence of that interview, 
the Emperor conferred upon me the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire. It fully agreed with the position 
circumstances had made for me, and I yielded to the 
deceptive hope that the appearance would, at least to 
some extent, be joined to the reality, and that the 
Chancellor of the Empire would be raised far above 
both portions of the empire. This view was 
erroneous. In Hungary the title was not liked; in 
Austria the German Liberal Party received it with 
pleasure, because they saw that it strengthened my 
personal position, on which everything seemed then to 
depend. But after the nomination of the Hungarian 
Ministry, suspicion was thrown on the word ‘ Chan¬ 
cellor,’ and it was greatly misinterpreted. In subse¬ 
quent chapters I shall refer to this question, and I 
will only quote what I said on this subject in the 
Lower House early in 1870 : ‘ The Constitution does 
not recognise a Chancellor of the Empire, but public 
opinion has defined his position as follows: The 
Chancellor of the Empire must not trouble himself 
about internal affairs, but is responsible for every¬ 
thing that is done by the internal administration.’ 
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After my return from Pesth to Vienna, more 
burning questions were discussed in the Reichsrath: 
the chief of these was the appointment of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Ministry with equal powers to that of 
Hungary. During the session of the Diet at 
Prague I had an interview on this subject with 
Herbst, who thought the idea premature, and at 
Buda I submitted to the Emperor a paper written 
by him in support of his views. The question was, 
however, raised in the Reichsrath, and a declaration 
from the Government on the subject was received with 
approval by the House. 

The question of the Concordat brought threaten¬ 
ing clouds into an otherwise clear sky. It had been 
alluded to in the debate on the address, and specific 
interpellations were now made on the subject. The 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperos, 
decided on issuing a declaration expressing a readiness 
to negotiate with Rome. The Minister Hye had to 
present this declaration in the House. Before the 
sitting lie said to me very hopefully : ‘ Everything is 
going on favourably. Pratobevera is the first speaker, 
and you know that he is an Ultramontane.’ Prato¬ 
bevera was indeed the first speaker, and the first 
words he uttered were : ‘ The Concordat, that plague- 
spot on the body of the Austrian nation 

The reception of the declaration was decidedly 
unfavourable. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
negotiate with Rome. I proposed to the Emperor 
to summon Baron Hubner, who was then Ambassador 
iu Rome. The Emperor consented, adding very 
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graciously that the Ambassador’s stay would be as 
short as possible. 

Meanwhile the movement was assuming larger 
dimensions, and the opposition issued the cele¬ 
brated Address of the twenty-five Bishops to the 
Emperor. 

The decided tone of this Episcopal Address made 
it impossible for the Emperor and the Government to 
leave it unnoticed. The Minister Hye drew up au 
answer which was characteristic of the profound 
learning and carefulness of that eminent lawyer, but 
was too long, and therefore not sufficiently telling. 
At that time the Council of Ministers met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I asked permission to 
withdraw to my room, and in a quarter-of-an-hour I 
returned with a draft that was unanimously approved 
by the Cabinet.* 

The Emperor’s sanction to this draft was obtained 
with more celerity and ease than I had expected. 
His Majesty was residing at Sehdnbrunn, and I was 
busy next day in the Peiohsrath till 2 p.m., at which 
hour the Emperor was in the habit of leaving the 
Burg in Vienna to return to Sehdnbrunn. On my 
arrival at the Burg, the Emperor was getting into his 
carriage; but he stopped the moment he saw me, 
alighted, and went up the stairs with me, unlocking 
the door of his Cabinet himself. I submitted my 
draft to his Majesty and explained my views. The 
Emperor had no material objections to make, and 
when I pointed out that the intention of the Imperial 

* See Appendix (A.) 

VOL. II J> 
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answer would not be fulfilled unless it were published 
in the Wiener Zeitung, he consented to that also. 
Accident had perhaps a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I will leave the question unanswered 
whether his Majesty’s decision would have been given 
so promptly if the interview had taken place a few 
hours earlier. 

Even before the Episcopal Address was made 
known, I received a furious letter from Cardinal 
Rauscher, complaining of the attitude of the autho¬ 
rities with regard to the agitation on the subject of 
the Concordat. My reply was written at my dicta¬ 
tion by the Sektionsrath, Baron Werner, who died 
shortly afterwards. His handwriting proves that the 
document was not, as has been alleged, written in 
later years. 

If at that time everything seemed to proceed 
smoothly, this was more appearance than reality, and 
the calm surface concealed many an under-current. 
In the speech that I made in January 1870 in my 
own defence, I could justly say that the rocks 
obstructing our path were not less heavy because they 
were removed with a light hand. 

I have a very vivid recollection of those Sept¬ 
ember days when the Emperor was at Ischl. I knew 
that several personages, hostile to me and to my 
regime, had proceeded thither. No message was sent 
to me from the Emperor, which was a very unusual 
occurrence; and a letter which I addressed to him 
remained unanswered. My friends urged me either 
to go to Ischl myself or to send someone there in 
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whom I had confidence, to ascertain what was going 
on. I firmly declined to take either step. When the 
Emperor returned he greeted me with the words: 
* You have suffered, but all is right now.’ 
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The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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1868 

INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867. 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTEK XVI 
1869 

THE PANORAMA VBAlt.-THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO ACRAM AND 

TRIESTE. -VISIT TO 11ARKN llADEN, AND MEETING WITH PIUNCE 
GORTSCI1AKOFK AT OUCHY. 

In a ccrtaiu sense I may call the year 18G9 a Pano¬ 
rama year. Numerous and brilliant scenes pass before 
my mind when I think of that year; Agram, Trieste, 
Baden, Lausanne, Orsova, Itustehuk, Varna, Con- 
stantino}>le, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said, 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Brindisi, Florence. 

The Emperor’s Eastern journey was an unexpected 
pleasure for me, and left indelible impressions on niy 
mind. One of the many accusations made against me 
was that I had proposed that Imperial journey so that 
I might enjoy the pleasure of taking part in it. The 
truth is that I was not against it, but that I never 
thought of myself in connection with it. The Paris 
journey showed me what a favourable impression was 
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made in foreign countries by the Emperor’s presence, 
n,nd how many moral conquests it might achieve. 
The idea of the journey originated quite naturally, 
after the Crown Prince of Prussia had been sent to 
the opening of the Suez Canal; and Austria’s interests 
in that event, as compared to those of Germany, 
would be represented by the presence of the Austrian 
Emperor with the Russian Crown Prince. I will 
not, however, begin with the last, but with the first of 
these sceues. 

The Emperor and the Empress went in the month 
of Mareli to Agram, the capital of Croatia, which 
had been assigned to Hungary in the Agreement. 
Owing to the Prague incident in the preceding year, 
I asked and obtained the favour of being allowed to 
appear with the Emperor at Agram. Count 
Audrassj- had strongly blamed Prince Auersperg’s 
irritability on the previous occasion. I took him at 
his word, and I must acknowledge that he showed 
a due appreciation of my conduct, so that our 
meeting at Agram was very cordial. Circumstances 
were certainly very different on the other side of the 
Leitha. The agreement with Croatia was a fait 
accompli. I have proved in another place that I 
never arranged any agreement at .Prague; and the 
circumstance that numerous deputations were sent to 
me at Agram, proved that the appearance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there would not justify a 
belief that he wished to meddle unwarrantably in 
internal affairs. When I appeared in the Diet, those 
present cheered me. 
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In the apartments occupied by their Majesties 
the body-guard consisted of the * Red Cloaks/ or 
Soresans. On the Emperor asking me what impres¬ 
sion they made upon me, I said ‘ I would rather meet 
them in the antechamber than in a lonely wood.’ 

The Emperor next proceeded to the district called 
‘ The Military Frontier/ and as the reorganisation of 
this district was not yet complete, I had to retain 
Count Andrassy to take part in the conferences on 
the subject. As to the schools of the district, they 
were in a far more satisfactory condition than in the 
more * civilised ’ territories of the empire. I was re¬ 
quested to join the conferences, which was a further 
proof of the liberal views of the Hungarians as 
to intervention in internal affairs; and I saw no 
reason to oppose the projected reorganisation. The 
recollections of 1848 and 184U were then not yet 
obliterated, and the use of the frontier regiments was 
still vividly remembered. I considered that if it is 
undesirable to lead people to think that one has a 
secret motive, it is certainly absurd to allow the be¬ 
lief in such motives to exist after they have long 
ceased to operate. This was the case at that time. 

The Emperor next went from Fiuruo to Pola and 
Trieste, to which latter city I proceeded from Vienna 
in the company of Count Taaffe and von Plener. It 
was a splendid spring, more like May than March. 
An eminent inhabitant of Trieste, Baron Rivoltella, 
offered me his house, where I was received with the 
greatest hospitality. He was a great lover of art, and. 
had a collection of valuable statues, mostly of nymphs. 
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and goddesses, and my sitting and bod rooms were 
full of them. On leaving him, I wrote in his book : 

1 Adieu done, cher Monsieur llivoltclle, 

Adieu, Maison bospituliferc, 

Adieu encore, oh toules ines belles! 

Pourquoi, lnilas ! &icz vous de pierre 1 ’ 

The railways which have succeeded in depriving us 
of the real Venice, the real Rigi, and the real 
Vesuvius, have also deprived Trieste of a considerable 
portion of its old charm. I had only seen it once 
before in 1832. I remember to this day the hill 
of Opschina. After driving a long time through a 
stony wilderness, the curtain rose, and we saw the 
Adriatic before us. 1 remember the whole scene 
had so Neapolitan an air, that I was humming the 
tunes of the Muctte dr Portin'. We arrived at Trieste 
without even noticing that we were in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

When the Delegations were over, 1 asked for a 
short period of leave to go to Baden and to Switzer¬ 
land. My object was to pay a visit to the Queen 
of Prussia, and then to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
at Ouchy. 

In a former passage I mentioned the Panpress 
Augusta in terms of the highest esteem. Her 
Majesty had known me in Berlin, and I could reckon 
•on a gracious reception. My stay at Baden produced 
the desired effect of appeasing the irritation of 
Prussia. Various papers said that I went from there 
to Paris, and that I had even been seen at Saint 
;Cloud, whereas I had only paid a short visit to the 
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family of Count Pourtales at Ruprechtsau, near 
Strasburg, proceeding thence to Switzerland, where X 
saw Prince Gortschakoff at Ouchy, on the Lake of 
Geneva The meeting had a good result, and cleared' 
up many misunderstandings, but the consequences 
were not lasting, as the history of the following year 
showed. 

My relations with Prince Gortschakoff form 
one of the most remarkable passages in my 
official life. He was, like Prince Bismarck, one 
of my decided opponents ; but I confess that the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck was far more sympa¬ 
thetic to me than that of the Russian statesman; not 
only because the Chancellor of the German empire 
thereby conferred a much greater, though undeserved 
honour on me ; but also because I recognised in his 
antagonism only political opposition, whereas Prince 
Gortschakoff always showed personal dislike and irri¬ 
tability. T hope I have shown in various passages of 
this work that I really did not possess the anti-Prussian 
feeling attributed to me; but that did not prevent 
me from opposing at times, from duty and convic¬ 
tion, the action of the Prussian Government more 
strenuously than other statesmen may have done. 
I did not behave thus towards Russia : I repulsed 
her on certain occasions, but I never attacked her. 
My first acquaintance with Prince Gortschakoff 
dates from the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was Ambassador in Vienna. He came from that 
city to Dresden, and was very enthusiastic at the 
reply which I had just given to Lord Clarendon’^,, 
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/unwarrantable interference in the affairs of the 
German Confederation. If I then stood on the side 
of Russia, this was not due to a feeling of attachment 
to her or of aversion to Austria, but to a decided sus¬ 
picion of a policy, then pursued by the latter power, 
the results of which I dreaded for her sake. I know 
that the Emperor Nicholas said more than once in 
his last days that that Saxon despatch was the only 
thing that had then given him pleasure. In 1859, 
the Emperor Alexander came with Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Dresden, and I heard nothing but compliments. 
But when Prince Gortscliakoff, on the occasion of the 
Italian War, directed the German Governments in 
a most dictatorial circular to observe neutrality, 
I gave him the same lesson that I had given to Lord 
Clarendon. 

Tin: despatch ranks first among the sins for which 
1 have never received absolution. After the outbreak 
of the Polish Insurrection in 1862, the answer I sent 
to Prance and England, declining to join in an inter¬ 
vention, found favour with Gortscliakoff. But after 
the suppression of the Insurrection, it happened that 
a large number of Polish refugees were staying at 
Dresden, and I again received a very insolent demand 
that they should be at once expelled. The Russian 
envoy was at the same time instructed to remind me 
of the solidarity of monarchical interests. I begged 
M. de Kakoschkin to send Prince Gortscliakoff the 
following answer: ‘ I remember the time when the 
King of Sardinia invaded Austrian territory during 
a time of peace. Although this King had not under T 
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taken anything against Russia, the Emperor Nicholas 
immediately recalled his envoy at Turin’(the same M. 
de Kakoschkiu) ‘and gave the Sardinian envoy in St 
Petersburg his passports. This is what I consider solid¬ 
arity of monarchical interests. But it happened later 
on that the next King of Sardinia, who had not been in 
any way injured by Russia, sent his troops to the 
Crimea to wage war upon Russia. Soon afterwards, 
another Italian sovereign, who had declined an invita¬ 
tion to take part in that war, was dethroned by the 
King of Sardinia, and Russia hastened to acknowledge 
the usurpation. In such circumstances,’ I concluded, 
‘there is no solidarity of monarchical interests, and 
the Government of a small country can only fulfil the 
task of living in peace and harmony with its subjects, 
and of not offending public sentiment.’ This reply 
also was never forgotten. Finally, I could not avoid 
putting the Russian Ambassador in his proper place 
at the Conference of London, where I was Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the German Confederation, when he 
wished almost to deprive me of the right of speaking, 
on the ground that the Confederation was not 
engaged in war with Denmark. 

All this made a deep impression on Prince 
GortschakofF, accustomed as he was to flattery 
and obsequiousness. What I said in the circular I 
issued on taking office in Austria—that I brought 
into my present position, neither likes nor dislikes, 
but only the experiences of my past career—I also 
proved towards Russia, and I seriously endeavoured 
to establish a good understanding with her. 
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Prince Gortscliakoff was never a sincere friend of 
Austria. Without wishing to diminish the credit due 
to the diplomatic ability of my successor, I do not 
doubt that it was owing to the fact of his taking my 
place that Count Andrassy was so remarkably well 
received in Berlin by the Russian Chancellor, in spite 
of the part he played in 1849, and of liis sympathies 
in 1870 having been directed, not against Germany, 
but agaiust Russia. 

At first, towards the end of I860, when 1 was 
just entering on my career as an Austrian Minister, 
things certainly assumed a favourable aspect, and 
I was told that Prince Gortscliakoff said : ‘ L’Autriche 
est dans nos eaux.’ But, singularly enough, a new 
crime was now imputed to me, the concession which 
I wished to be made to Russia of a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris with regard to the Black Sea. 
I have developed my views on this subject in another 
passage, where 1 ha ve pointed out that a European con¬ 
trol of the internal affairs of Turkey, which 1 consi¬ 
dered imperative, could only be possible with the 
cordial co-operation of Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander came to London in 1874, when I was 
Ambassador there, and showed me his displeasure in 
a demonstrative manner, partly by the coldness and 
abruptness with which he addressed me, and partly 
by paying marked attention to the colleagues who 
were standing near me, especially to the Turkish 
A mbassador. 1 often recalled to mind in 1877 
and 1878 the words he said to Musurus Pasha:— 
' Desormais il ne peut plus avoir entre nous le moindre 
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malentendu.’ But I was struck by one remarkable 
incident. During the ceremony of the presen 
tation of the Freedom of the City to the Czar, 
it happened that on entering the smokiug room 
J found his Majesty without his Russian suite; 
and on that occasion lie addressed me very politely, 
and spoke to me for some time. J can find no 
other explanation for this change of manner than 
that the treatment I received did not arise from 
the Emperor’s own initiative, but from the wishes of 
his Chancellor. 



CH AFTER XVLI 
18 ('»'.) 


THK J)BBPATniHS ON TIIK 0)N<'OKI>AT ,\NJ> TUI', IKCUMHNIO.VI, CUCNCII.. - 
I'itTNCK SANdlJSZKO. 


Thk Red HooJc gave me an opportunity of explaining 
the question of the Concordat in its fullest extent, by 
publishing a despateh addressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome. Count Trant.tinansdorff.* The 
chief author of this despateh was the Sektionsebef 
Herr von Hofmann.t Dr Rechhauer, for whom l 
generally had great esteem, looked upon this despatch 
as a diplomatic ‘Canossa:’ but the Italian Am¬ 
bassador, who was certainly no pilgrim to Canossa, 


* Sec Apiiumlix It. 

t During iny stay at (iaxtoin. J la ion Hofmann drew' uj» tin.- historical jrfirt of tin- 
despatch, and it was turned into Pmich at Tschl, with my assistance, by Karon 
Altonburg. 
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was of a different opinion, as the following note which 
he sent me will show : 


13 JuilUt 1869. 

‘Cher Comte, —Jc vions de lire votre admirable note 
sur la question du Concordat. C’est une page d’his- 
toire qui marquera dans les annalcs de la civilisation. 
Jo viens de l’expedier a Florence : envoyez-moi un 
autre exemplaire. Merci, chcr Comte, de me per- 
mettre do vous appcler mon ami. 

‘Joachim Napoleon Pepoli.’ 

An amusing reminiscence here occurs to me. In 
the Upper House I often met Prince Sanguszko, a true 
grand seigneur, but a very eccentric one. The posi¬ 
tion of Privy Councillor (Geheimrath) was gladly 
accepted even by the greatest noblemen in Austria, 
and Prince Sanguszko expressed a wish to have it. 
I recommended him for the position ; the Emperor 
agreed, and the Prince came on purpose from Galicia 
to Vienna to be sworn in. His Majesty being absent 
from Vienna, 1 was empowered to administer the oath. 
I prepared the ceremony with all due solemnity, 
placing a crucifix and lighted candles on a table. 
Scktionschef von Hofmann read the formula of the 
oath; but when I gave the sign for the Prince to swear, 
he refused. At length Baron Hofmann persuaded 
him to give way. Immediately afterwards the Prince 
asked to speak to me alone in my room; and when 
I had invited him to sit down, he said: ‘Vous 
m’ avez fait preter un serment, et j’ai dft jurer 
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entre autres choses de toujours dire la verito. Eh 
bien, je m’eti vais vous la dire.’ "Whereupon he 
made some remarks on my policy which were any¬ 
thing but flattering. 
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TIIE lMI-EltlAL .tOUHVICy TO THE EAST. 

I will not weary my readers with repetitions of what 
they have read or may read in books of travel. My 
descriptions would not be very minute, as in the short 
space of six weeks we visited Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. But I will not resist 
the temptation of wandering from the beaten track 
into by-paths of which there is no mention in books of 
travel, and on which I hope the reader will not be 
unwilling to follow me. 

Such an expedition in the suite of a sovereign has 
its disadvantages, as one of the greatest charms of 
every journey, freedom and independence, must in 
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such a case unavoidably be limited. But there is one 
great advantage which attends such a journey—an 
advantage of particular value in the East. The 
inhabitants, who are but rarely seen by the ordinary 
traveller, show themselves out of curiosity. Part of 
this curiosity was on my account; I was told in 
Jerusalem that ‘the people wished to see the Grand 
Vizier of the White Sultan.’ I feel called upon 
gratefully to place on record the fact how little 
unnecessary (/due the Emperor imposed upon his suite, 
and how solicitous his Majesty was for their comfort 
and welfare. This anxiety gave vise to an amusing 
telegraphic mistake. During the journey from Con¬ 
stantinople to Athens, the Emperor, who knew how 
much 1 suffered from sea-sickness, telegraphed from 
his ship to that of the Ministers to enquire how I was. 
The telegraphic machinery was defective, and the 
answer was : ‘Unverseliamt’ (impudent) instead of ‘ Er 
seldaft ’ (he is asleep). 

The tour began with a night journey by rail from 
Pesth to Bazins, where some members of the Servian 
Ministry v\ere present to receive the Emperor. They 
were accompanied by Herr von Kallay, who began his 
career during my administration as Consul-General at 
Belgrade. He was recommended to me by Count 
Andrassj r , and he proved most valuable. Herr von 
Kallay afterwards displayed even greater talents 
in a higher sphere. Latterly, before I left the 
Imperial service, he was my official superior. But 7 
am of opinion that he had more cause to praise me 
when I was his superior than I had cause to praise 
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him when ho was mine—an experience which was 
not a solitary one. 

What I did not like daring the time Herr von 
Kallay was Consul-General at Belgrade was the policy 
carried on by the Hungarians on their own account, 
which was, perhaps unjustly, attributed to him. Ali 
Pasha said to me at Constantinople : ‘Wo have every 
confidence in the Cabinet of Vienna and in you; but 
we become anxious when we see what is done in 
Servia by people at Pesth.’ He was alluding to a 
project then on foot by which the administration of 
Bosnia would have been confided to Servia. It did 
not originate in any initiative of Herr von Kallay’s, 
for it was communicated to me early in 18G7, long 
before he went to Belgrade, on the occasion of a 
mission on which Count Edmund Zichy was sent to 
Prince Michael. Perhaps this retrospect is not with¬ 
out interest at the present moment, when Servia so 
obviously desires to possess Bosnia. When I met 
Prince Milan, the present King, some years ago, he 
expressed his gratitude to mo. I had certainly been 
of service to his dynasty, for it was through my inter¬ 
vention, not only that the citadel of Belgrade was 
evacuated, but also that the Porte acknowledged by a 
firman the hereditary rights of the Obrenovitch family 
after the accession of Prince Milan. Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment seems of no value now, but in those days it 
was thought very important. The title of sovereign 
was long desired before it was obtained; and almost 
portentous, because anything but imposing, was 
the proclamation by TchernayefF after a war 
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which was not exactly a triumph for the Servian 
arms.* 

Servia was not without a rival in her Bosnian 
aspirations. During the short stay I made in London 
in 1881, I paid a visit to Lady Borthwick, the wife of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Editor of the Morning Post, 
and a great favourite in London society. Sir 
Algernon took part in the previous year in the 
demonstration of Duleigno on an English ship, and he 
wrote a book on it, of which he gave me a copy. He 
related how he paid a visit at Cettinye to Prince 
Nikita,t and how the Prince said he greatly regretted 
that Mr Gladstone had not come into office some 
years sooner, as in that case Bosnia would have met 
with a difforenc fate. The hook was interesting 
enough for me to send it to Vienna, but it does not 
seem to have affected the unlimited confidence which 
was felt there with regard to the Balkan Principalities. 

The Black Mountains were the source of many 
disasters to Austria. In 1853 Omar Pasha advanced 
with an Army of 00,000 men to put an end at any 
price to the mountain State, which had become a very 
unpleasant neighbour. Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been allowed to carry out his inten¬ 
tion. But Field-Marshal Count Leiningen was sent 
on a special mission to Constantinople, and that 

* At that time I composed the following quatrain for n lady who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Servia : 

‘ T/fin]lire fundi* par Guillaume 
list jciine, el il fut conqut'ranl; 
lit* plus viou\ r pariui les royniinies 
Suns coiiijuute, cst cclui <Je Mille-ntis. 


t Of Montenegro. 

YOL. II 


1 
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mission scared Montenegro. Whether from jealousy 
or emulation, Leiningen’s mission was followed by 
Mcnsehikofi’s. This gave birth to the Crimean War; 
the Crimean War to the Italian War; and the 
Italian War to the German War. 

Even before I entered the Imperial service, I 
knew that this was the chain of events, and I do not 
deny that I consequently did not entertain very lively 
sympathies for the Prince of Montenegro. Yet he 
had no cause to complain of me. It was during my 
tenure of office that expensive roads were constructed 
with Austrian money on Montenegrin territory. 
Even then Montenegro was demanding access to the 
sea ‘ for her exports.’ But when these roads were 
completed, there was nothing to export. 

I remember a rather amusing intermezzo in this 
connection. Quite at the beginning of my Ministry, 
it happened one day that 'the Prince of Montenegro’ 
was announced to me. I advanced towards him, 
requesting him to enter, and I saw a martial, com¬ 
manding figure in a magnificent costume covered with 
gold embroidery, and with a sword whose hilt sparkled 
with jewels. I spoke to him in German, French, and 
Italian. lie replied in an unknown tongue. Fortun¬ 
ately, an interpreter was found who understood 
Montenegrin, and I was informed that my visitor was 
not the reigning Prince, but a member of the de¬ 
throned dynasty. I owed the visit to the circumstance 
that his Highness had a dispute with his hotelkeeper 
about the bill. I could not help telling the interpreter 
that the national costume should have been a sufficient 
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guarantee for the hotelkeeper, but I succeeded in 
settling the difficulty on the spot. 

But it is time that I should return to Bazias and 
take sail in the Imperial ship. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend to all admirers of grand scenery an 
excursion on the lower part of the Danube. Gigantic 
rocks, as large as those of the Klainm of Gastein 
or of the Via Mala in Switzerland, descend, not 
like them into a small mountain stream, hut into a 
magnificent, broad river, commanding Alpine views. 

It was still day-light when we reached Orsova, 
and someone remarked that it was in that neighbour- 
hood that Kossuth buried the Hungarian regalia. 
Others said it was elsewhere. I remarked in a 
whisper to my colleague, the Hungarian Minister- 
President: ‘ You must know all about that,’ but he 
did not answer. 

There was then no Kingdom of Roumania, nor 
even a recognised Roumania, and the official designa¬ 
tion of the country was still ‘ Principautes Danu- 
biennes,’ or ‘ Moldo-Valachie.’ There were prolonged 
negotiations as to the recognition of the name 
‘ Roumania,’ and the Roumanians could not complain 
of our attitude in regard to that question, or, indeed, 
any other. When I was Ambassador in London, 
I received instructions to support the wishes of 
Bucharest. On that occasion, my Turkish colleague, 
Musurus Pasha, for whom I have a great esteem, and 
who has all the finesse of a Phanariote, reproached 
me as follows : 4 Cost singulier qu’il une ej toque ou 
des grands empires prennent deux noms au lieu d’un, 
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des pays qui on ont dej;\ deux ne puissent pas se 
contentcr de les gar dor.’ I shook my head, but at 
heart I applauded. 

At that time other Roumanian affairs were on the 
order of the day, as, for instance, the coining of 
medals and the distribution of orders. In Constanti¬ 
nople also T advocated the Roumanian cause. After 
a review which took place on the Asiatic side, near 
TJnkiar Skelessi, there was a dinner at a palace in the 
vicinity, and afterwards I was sitting with A.li Pasha 
opposite a magnificent grove of palm trees on a real 
summer evening early in November. T had been 
talking to him for some time on behalf of the 
Danubian Principalities, when he suddenly remarked : 

‘ Ecoutez done, jc vous parle serieusemeut. Pourquoi 
ne les prenez vous pas ? Nous vous les codons de 
grand creur.’ 

Couut Amlrassy, who was standing by, protested 
very decidedly against such an idea, which 
showed that Ire thought the Grand Vizier was 
in earnest. Hungary might well think that she had 
enough Roumanians in her country; but for the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy this consideration could 
not be decisive. At the time when Ali Pasha 
expressed this idea, it was too late, but there were 
moments when it might easily have been realised. 
It is difficult to conceive how Austria could, during 
the Crimean War, have occupied the Danubian 
Principalities only to evacuate them—the old Italian 
tradition! At first sight it may seem as if the 
acquisition of these Principalities at the cost of a 
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friendly power would have been a monstrous proceed¬ 
ing. But with more careful consideration the question 
assumes a different aspect. Austria would have had 
to take precautions; but a tolerably skilful diplomatist 
would have been certain of success. It would have 
been necessary first to consider what attitude the 
other [powers would have assumed in the matter. 
France and England, whose voices were at that time 
predominant in Eastern affairs, could not have 
opposed a solution which would have been most 
effectual in preventing another war between Turkey 
and Russia, as it would have placed Russia at a 
considerable distance from the Turkish frontier. 
Prussia was not then in a position to give a decisive 
opinion. As to Russia, she would certainly not have 
desired such a change; but Russia was abandoned, 
even before Sebastopol, by all Europe, so that her 
consent would not have been essential. On the other 
hand, the Danubian Principalities were not Russian 
territory, and the useless cession of part of Bessarabia 
was much more offensive to Russia’s national pride 
than the transfer of the Principalities to Austria would 
have been. As to Turkey it should be remembered 
that the Danubian Principalities were not a Turkish 
Province, and the Porte has allowed itself to be 
persuaded that Bosnia is better in other hands. Why, 
therefore should it not have been open to similar 
persuasion at another time ? It might easily be 
show'll that the acquisition of Bosnia was a far less 
natural transaction, for during the war of 1H77 it was 
Austria who was under obligations to Russia, and not 
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Turkey, who had no reaHOti for showing gratitude. 
But the advantage Turkey would have obtained 
by relinquishing the Danubian Principalities would 
have been far more indisputable than that which she 
obtained by the loss of Bosnia. She would have 
obtained full compensation for the only benefit she 
derived from the possession of the Principalities—the 
tribute—and also a friendly neighbour not given to 
agitating among her people. At that time the affairs 
of the East were settled under the pressure of the 
Western Powers. It was most important, therefore, 
that Austi’ia should make her conditions before under¬ 
taking the occupation of the Principalities, which cost 
so many men and so much money, ancl which only 
secured thu success of England and France in the 
Crimean War. If the Western Powers had been 
bound to fulfil Austria’s conditions, there would have 
been no reason for withdrawing the Austrian troops 
from the Principalities. Instead of this, the sole 
reward for all Austria’s exertions was that which 
afterwards proved"so illusory—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, fine promises from the Sultan for his 
Christian subjects, and the liberation of the mouths 
of the Danube from Russian control, but not the 
admission to them of the ships of the Powers—in 
which question the Prince of Hoheuzollcrn, now 
King of Roumania, has unfortunately more to say, 
and says it, than the Emperor of Austria. 

It cannot be denied that our most vital interests 
on the Lower Danube extend beyond Salonica. Even 
in those days there was a suspicion of this, for when I 
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happened to meet Count Buol at Golling, near 
Salzburg, in 1855, he said to me: ‘ We know what 
we must have.’ But those who make no effort, 
obtain nothing. 

Prince Charles was then abroad, and the 
Minister Gogolniceano received us in his master’s 
absence. He was afterwards my colleague in 
Paris, and was not then so decided on the 
Danubian question as he showed himself to be 
afterwards. 

On a splendid morning we landed at Rustcliuk. 
I was much struck by the fact that in that town, so 
distant from the centre of the Mahommedan world, 
the men still wore the old Turkish costume with 
the turban, while it is scarcely ever seen in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We were received not only by Baron Prokesch, 
but also by Ali Pasha and by Omar Pasha, two most 
interesting personages. Omar Pasha was originally 
a serjeant in a frontier regiment, from which he was 
discharged without a pension. Now he was a Field- 
Marshal, and famous through his operations against 
the Russians in 1854. He had not forgotten his 
German in the least, and he was fond of expatiating 
in glowing terms on the beauties of his harem, like a 
true son of Mahonnned. T remember it was he who 
recommended to the Emperor Baron Rodic as the 
most suitable Governor of Dalmatia. In later years 
when, during the war, the measures of the Dalmatian 
Government with regard to the landing in the 
harbour of Klek gave ground for complaints at Con- 
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stantinople, I always succeeded in silencing my 
colleague Musurus in London by reminding him of 
Omar Pasha’s recommendation. 

I was still more interested by Ali Pasha. All 
that I had heard about his great accomplishments and 
his engaging manners was surpassed by the reality. 
Our intercourse during the journey and at Constan¬ 
tinople was most agreeable, and I have reason to 
believe that he was sincere in the compliments he paid 
me. 

Our journey to Varna by rail was very rapid. I 
remember being greatly struck at seeing a plough- 
ing-machino of the newest construction being used 
in a field in the much abused dominions of the 
Sultan. 

Towards evening the Emperor embarked at Varna 
on the Sultan’s yacht Suitauic, which was decorated 
with extraordinary magnificence, and had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Khedive Ismail. 
Ali Pasha said it was ‘ one of the Khedive’s ex¬ 
travagant whims,’ but the Sultan did not disdain to 
accept the present. At Varna three vessels of the 
Austrian fleet, the Greif, the Elizabeth, and the 
Gorgnano waited for us. The Ministers had the 
honour of passing the night on the Sultanie. I had 
often been told of the prevalence on the Black Sea of 
storms and sea-sickness; and I was the more agreeably 
surprised to find a perfectly calm sea, and a beautiful 
full moon. We passed some hours of the night on 
deck, and my memory was haunted by the commenc¬ 
ing and dosing verses of a poem of Lamartine’s on 
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the old Eastern theme of an attempted elopement 
from the seraglio being punished with death : 

‘ La lune sereine, 

Jit juaait dans les dots'. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1869 

CONTINUATION OP TUB IMPIIUIAL JOUUNHY TO TUB BAST.- 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When we woke next morning we found ourselves in 
tine Bosphorus ; and we reached Constantinople at 
noon. The first view of the city has a much 
more imposing aspect from the side of the Sea of 
Marmora, and in that respect w r e were not fortunate. 
But it was a most favourable circumstance that the 
Emperor’s arrival attracted thousands of large and 
small boats, and the sea was covered with flags, sails 
and tents. The weather was superb, and I was able 
to telegraph to Vienna: ‘ Arrivee de 1’Empereur par 
un temps splendide, spectacle imposant.’ 
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The Saltan drove up to meet the Emperor, and 
he came on board our ship. I have mentioned him 
in my recollections of 18G7. His people have been 
very ungrateful to him, for he not only spent large 
sums on luxuries, with which he has been justly 
reproached, but he also created a respectable fleet, 
which was afterwards not sufficiently used. His tragic 
end made a deep impression upon me. He is said to 
have opened his veins with a pair of scissors that were 
placed in his bath-room ; but the popular opinion was 
probably correct: ‘qu’au lieu de s’etre suicide il 
avait etc suicide.’ 

Very little was gained by his death. Murad, 
whom wc had known in Vienna as a man in the best 
of health, mental and physical, though somewhat 
reserved, could not even go through the ceremony of 
coronation, as a painful ulcer prevented him from 
putting on the sword of Osman ; and he subsequently 
became insane, or perhaps was only reported to be so. 
The greatest fault that Turkey could commit, was 
committed during the reign of his successor. This 
was the reduction of half the interest on the Turkish 
Loans, a measure which was not brought about by 
necessity, and which alienated foreign countries, 
especially England.* 

We saw the Sultan every day at dinner, when he 


* In London I wrote the following Quatrains : 

Aziz: 

JiomuMir it sa inriuuiro, son tn'jwiM fut beau, 
Car il out mort on Ununl-fteigneur, 
list si on lui a tloiiue des ciscaux, 

C’est qu'011 voulait qu’il fut uillcurs. 
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had the Emperor on his right hand, and Ali on his 
left, the latter acting as interpreter, as the Sultan 
did not understand a word of French. But his 
Majesty had a great taste for music, and we heard 
more than once a march of his composition, which 
was very original. 

The reception took place in the magnificent Dolma 
Bagche Palace, where the Sultan then resided. It 
was most exquisitely fitted up, and it commanded a 
fine view of the sea. Apartments in it were assigned 
to the Emperor, and .also to Prince Hohenlohe and 
Count Bellegarde. The Ministers were quartered in 
another building, also styled a palace— -Incus d non 
lucnido —where there was neither comfort nor 
elegance. Andrassy conjured up dreams of Gulnares 
and mandolines, but in the night the reality proved 
very disagreeable and far from poetical. I will not be 
ungrateful, however, especially as the arrangements 
were not made by the Turkish Government; and I 
will not forget that 1 was presented with a beautiful 
Arab horse. 


Mi: had : 

On (lit qu’il houHti: mort et inartyre 
I Van clou, ('cl a no pout mYituniicr. 

Si e’est hoii clou i|iii le fait Houffrir, 

(!’ost quo nous le lui avous rivo. 

Jit. e’est cepciulant ce clou, jc vouh le dis, 
(Jtii <le Miinul a fait mi bou apotro, 

Lorpque lea softas muj* le troiie Tout mis, 

I Is ont pense : mi clou clmsao l'autre. 

Hamid : 

lit lui tuissi? qui 1c rein place? chose fatale. 
Sait-on jamais dans ce pays ! 

Si autre part cola va do male en male, 

Chez cux cela va de mal en pis. 
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In Constantinople, where Baron Haymerle* was 
the First Secretary to the embassy, Baron Prokeseh 
was in his element, and as usual ho neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of contrasting Turkey with the rest of Europe 
—the East with the West—as if they wore light and 
darkness. When I was Minister in Saxony I was 
frequently with him at Gastein, and I once heard him 
say at a table d’hote : 4 These Turks have much sense. 
I know Ali, who has a charming wife. She was 
expecting her confinement, and she said one day to 
her husband: 44 Dear husband, I have brought you a 
young slave.” What European wife would be equally 
obliging?’ This reminds me of a story told at the 
time of the Crimean War. The wife of one of the 
Ambassadors, who was of a jealous disposition, had an 
audience of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, 
who received her surrounded by her slaves. The 
Ambassadress was struck by the beauty of one; of 
them, a Circassian, and could not help exclaiming: 
4 Quelle belle creature ! ’ Whereupon the Sultana 
said : 4 Vouloz-vous quo je vous on fasse eadeau ? ’ 4 Y 
pensez-vous ? ’ rejoined the Ambassadress; 4 et mon 
mari ? ’ 4 Vous nc 1’ aimez done pas ? ’ remarked the 

Sultana. 

I had interviews with Ali Pasha as to certain 

* When Uaron llaymcrlo became Minister, Homo official papers stated that 
Count Andrassy was tho first to discover his capaciLy, which until then had not been 
appreciated. Thu fact is that Jiaron Jlaymorlu was promoted three, times during 
the five years of my administration. Ife was secretary to the Embassy at Uorlin, 
theu first secretary to that at Constantinople, and afterwards Ambassador at 
Athens and the Hague. Ho was grateful to me, and did me full justice, f must 
add that I hud no cause, to complain of him when lie was Minister, nor was I 
inconvenienced by the absence of timely instructions, as was frequently the case, with 
other MinUterH. 
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differences which had then arisen between the Porte 
and the Khedive, and which were arranged mainly 
through our intervention in Constantinople and in 
Cairo ; and also with regard to the attitude of Turkey 
towards the Dalmatian rebellion. I succeeded in 
persuading Ali to send troops to the frontier with 
orders not to allow anyone to pass, and the rebellion 
was consequently soon put down. Jt must be 
admitted that we did not return this service 
during the Bosnian insurrection, for our frontier was 
perfectly open. But the step taken by Turkey was 
advantageous from an economical point of view, as 
the maintenance of Turkish soldiers is less expensive 
than that of Turkish fugitives, as the Delegations 
found out to their cost. 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
whom I saw at Constantinople was a man who has 
since been much spoken of, General Ignatieff. I had 
made his acquaintance previously at Vienna, and I 
afterwards met him in London. As there was no 
occasion to open a negotiation with him, I was able 
to enjoy his attractive conversation without reserve. 
He was fond of opening his narratives with these 
words: ‘Vous savez quo mon grand defaut est de 
toujours dire la vdrit<5.’ 

As elsewhere, we found our time at Constantinople 
far too short. Five days are not enough even for the 
most hurried visit. I have a particularly vivid re¬ 
collection of the day when a review was held on the 
Asiatic side, near Unkiar Skelcssi, whither we were 
conveyed by steamer. The demeanour and appear- 
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ance of the troops were admirable, and so far the 
Emperor could find no fault; but for one strange sur¬ 
prise he was not prepared. After we had ridden 
down the front in the suite of the two sovereigns, 
everyone alighted. The Sultan conducted the Em¬ 
peror to an elevated platform, and then the review 
began. This must have been the only time in his 
life that the Emperor witnessed a review in an arm¬ 
chair. 

On leaving the platform, I looked in vain for my 
horse, and I had at last to content myself with 
another, which had a saddle with Turkish stirrups. 
These are very uncomfortable on account of their 
great width, and possibly through my unfamiliarity 
with them, 1 fidgeted the horse, and he galloped off 
with me, tearing through the large and elegantly 
dressed crowd. Such an incident would in Western 
Europe give rise to a good deal of complaint and some 
swearing. But the Turks politely stepped aside, leaving 
a free space along which 1 was carried, more rapidly 
than .1 desired, to the Palace, where dinner was served. 

As we were returning in the steamer, the passage 
lasting more than an hour, there was incessant firing 
from the hills and a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At the same time we were informed that the Govern¬ 
ment officials had not received their pay for eighteen 
months. ‘ Is it possible,’ someone asked, ‘ that such a 
state of things can exist in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century?’ ‘ As it does exist,’ I replied, 

‘ there is no reason why it should not continue.’ 

What is so lamentable in that country, so highly 
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favoured by nature, is that so much that is good and 
great is due to the very agencies that make such 
things possible. In Turkey boundless authority and 
implicit obedience are still in full vigour; and the 
much-enduring Turk is ready to perform admirable 
services in obedience to his master’s commands. It is 
well-known that honesty is far more frequently found 
among the Mahommedan than among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, and we constantly had proofs 
of the fact. The sovereign himself is a well-meaning 
prince; what is evil in the country is mainly to be 
traced to the intermediate class between master and 
servant. 



CHAPTER XX 

1869 

CONTINUATION OK TUB IMPKItlAI. JOURNEY TO TUB EAST.-ATHENS, 

JAFFA, J EltUSALKM, TI1E SI IE/. CANAL. 

After leaving Constantinople we had an odious 
companion, sea-sickness. T suffered so much on my 
way to Athens, that when we landed at the Pirseus 
King George of Greece was quite alarmed at my 
appearance, lint the worst was yet to come. 

Our very short stay at Athens was chiefly useful 
to me in so far as it enabled me to dispatch some 
urgent business, and I had barely time to visit the 
Acropolis. Prom the Acropolis one perceives a vast 
landscape, said to include even the field of Marathon, 
and strongly reminding one of Rottmann’s celebrated 
pictures. Thence one can fly on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation to ancient Hellas: but it is less easy to do so 
from modern Athens, which is much more like a 
voi.. 11 K 
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Franconian town, like Anspaeh for instance, than a 
Greek settlement. 

I am glad to say that there was no occasion for 
negotiations. Even then, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, Greece was beginning to long for Epirus and 
Thessaly. Of course I remained completely passive. 
But as I remembered later on, what most amused me 
was that the chief argument for an extension of 
frontier was the allegation that it was impossible to 
put down brigandage ; while enquiry has proved that 
the hordes of robbers that infested Greece did not 
come from the other side of the frontier, but started 
from Grecian territory to plunder the Turks! This 
argument might also be applied to Italy, as it is not 
from Austrian territory that the Irredentists make 
the Italian frontier insecure. 

My interviews with King George of Greece made 
an agreeable impression upon me. I had seen his 
Majesty previously at Vienna, I saw him again in 
London and Paris, and I always found occasion to 
admire his strong and acute judgment. 

Immediately after a state dinner at Court, the 
journey was resumed to Jaffa. It lasted four days 
and four nights, of which I passed three days and as 
many nights in the most lamentable condition. 
Andrassy afterwards told me that he thought I was 
dying when he eamc to see me on the third day. 

On the fourth night we arrived at Jaffa, but we 
had not done with the sea. In olden times Jaffa had 
a harbour; now the harbour has disappeared, and 
people have to land in small boats that find their way 
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between projecting boulders and rocks. We were 
consequently obliged to remain on board all night, and 
our ship rolled so much that while we were at supper 
all the china and glass was smashed. It was a 
splendid morning when we landed, and we were so 
attracted by the grandeur of the scene that we did 
not notice our dangerous position among the rocks. 
From Jaffa to Jerusalem I rode the greater part of 
the way on horseback in a temperature of 30 deg. 
llcaumur, and nearly choked by the dust raised by a 
caravan of GOO horses and camels in a district where 
it had not rained for six months. We were escorted 
by a squadron of natives on horseback. 1 remarked 
two very picturesquely dressed men splendidly 
mounted, and in reply to my questions about them I 
was told they were the leaders of two bands of 
robbers with whom a truce had been concluded. This 
truce must have cost a great deal of money; our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land certainly did not 
diminish the Turkish National Debt. Among the 
beasts of burthen, J was most interested in the camels. 
The horizontal position of the head, which is peculiar 
to the camel, gives him "a strange look, between that 
of a man and a monkey. It is curious to watch the 
animal when he is being laden. If his burthen is 
beyond a certain weight he begins to growl and refuse 
to move. The natives use the stratagem of greatly 
exceeding the proper weight so as to make the relief 
appear the greater when they take some of it 
off, and thereby induce the animal to get up more 
willingly. ‘ Exactly,’ I ventured to observe to his 
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Majesty, ‘ as we do with the Delegations and the war- 
budget ! ’ 

On the evening of the first day we arrived at a 
place called Abugosh, where we passed the night in 
an improvised tent. The next day the journey was 
continued, but we stopped to put on our uniforms in 
a valley where David is said to have slain Goliah. 
The procession now assumed a more imposing 
character. On the spot from which Jerusalem was 
first visible, the Emperor dismounted in order to kiss 
the ground, according to an ancient custom. We 
then made a solemn entry into Jerusalem, I riding at 
the Emperor’s right hand. On reaching the gates 
we all dismounted, and the Emperor proceeded on 
foot with his suite to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The profound impression made upon me by that 
momentous day must have been strongly reflected 
in the telegram I sent to Vienna, as it was well 
received by many people who had hitherto looked 
upon the heretic with horror. But I must indeed 
have been thoughtless and indifferent had I not felt 
deeply moved at the place whence Christianity and 
the events it produced took their origin. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace Biblical 
events on the spot. It could not be otherwise than 
that the certainty of tradition should have been lost 
after the frequent sieges and destruction of the town. 
But the locality of Gethsemane and of the Mount of 
Olives is undisputed, and I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at not being quartered with the Emperor’s 
military suite in the very comfortable house of the 
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Austrian Pilgrims, but in a far less comfortable inn 
standing on an eminence exactly opposite the Mount 
of Olives. 

We found in Jerusalem an excellent guide in the 
Imperial Consul, Count Caboga, who had studied the 
Jerusalem of the past and of the present with great 
zeal. I have a most agreeable recollection of him, 
and it was my intention to give him a post in my 
immediate entourage, as 1 saw that he possessed 
remarkable talents. Had I remained much longer in 
office, Count Caboga would have had brilliant 
opportunities of justifying my high opinion of him. 
He accompanied me on my excursion to Bethlehem, to 
which plant! 1 went by a perfectly new road on which 
no carriage had yet passed, and it turned out that 
I was the first person to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem since King Solomon. The 
inhabitants of Bethlehem are of a different and far 
handsomer type than those of Jerusalem, so that 
there was naturally but little traflie between the two 
towns. 

I will not leave the Holy City without recording 
a circumstance by which 1 was deeply impressed. 
The Greek-Armenian Church contains treasures in 
money and jewels to the value of 30,000,000 francs; 
and this vast property has never been touched by the 
Mussulman Government, though one cannot say that 
it did not want money. Would a Christian Govern¬ 
ment have acted with equal probity ? I doubt it. 

On leaving Jerusalem I rode on a real horse of the 
desert, which I bought for the moderate sum of twenty 
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Napoleons, and which I had in my stables long after 
1870. Ho was rather old, and as my coronation horse 
was almost past service, I provided for his old age by 
giving him to one of the Imperial stables. 

While on our arrival at Jaffa we had been favoured 
by the most beautiful weather, on our return the 
sea was rough and the weather stormy. I arrived 
with the Ministers Andrassy and Plener long before 
the Emperor, and we were repeatedly warned of the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of embarking. An 
old French pilot was particularly emphatic on the 
subject, saying; ‘ II y’aurait de la folic il laisser 
l’Empereur s’embarquer par ee temps.’ When the 
Emperor arrived, escorted by Tegetthoff, his Majesty 
asked the latter whether there was any danger. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Tegetthoff. ‘Then let us 
embark,’ said the Emperor. 1 and others who were 
present afterwards remarked that TegetthofFs death 
was perhaps a fortunate event for his happiness and 
his fame, as with his reckless audacity he could not 
always have achieved victories such as that at Lissa. 

The Emperor, in order to proceed to his ship, the 
‘ Grcif,’ entered the boat with Tegetthoff, Prince 
Holienlohe, and Count llellegarde, and we watched 
them with much anxiety. We suddenly saw the 
boat rise on a wave and then disappear. I can still 
hear the words of the old pilot ringing in my ears: 

‘ II est perdu ! ’ 

Fortunately our alarm only lasted for a moment. 
We saw the boat rise again, and the firing of the guns 
told us of the Emperor’s safe arrival. The boat 
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returned, but the sailors declared that not for any 
money would they start again. Thus we could do 
nothing but wait and pass the night in a monastery. 
Early in the morning it was announced that the sea 
was calm, and we hastened to the boat. The sea was 
still very rough, and I cannot say that we wore in a 
cheerful mood. 

Next day we overtook the Emperor at Port Said, 
where we also found the Empress Eugenie, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands. At the ceremony of inauguration, on which 
occasion wo had an eloquent speech from the Abbe 
Bauer, the Emperor escorted the Empress Eugenie. 

The most brilliant part of the passage through 
the canal was the day’s stay at Ismailia. It was in¬ 
teresting to see this town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants which had sprung up in a few years, and 
still more so the basin, which contained forty vessels, 
many of them men-of-war, and which ten years before 
was only an insignificant lake. During the day our 
only entertainment was the ‘ Fantasia,’ a sort of 
Oriental tournament, but at night there was a brilliant 
ball, of which l remember some of the incidents. We 
were staying on board our ship, and were to be 
fetched in carriages. The latter, however, either did 
not appear at all or were very late, and so we were 
compelled to go to the ball on foot. This was difficult, 
as Ismailia had at that time no pavement, so that we 
had to wade through deep sand. I perceived a little 
black doukey r , and without a moment’s hesitation I 
jumped on its back. In this way I passed through 
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the brilliantly-lighted streets dressed for the ball, and 
wearing all ray decorations ; and the Empress Eugdnie 
was much amused when I told her that 1 had come to 
the ball on a donkey. The fete was very brilliant, 
and numerously attended, not only by guests of high 
rank, but by many of more doubtful position ; but 
this was unavoidable. At supper we found a menu 
with no less than twenty-four courses, which gave us 
the prospect of a rather uuwclcome prolongation of 
the ball. We were, however, soon pacified, as after 
the fourth course the supper was at an end. This 
reminded me of home; the proceeding was only too 
similar to the introduction in Parliament of numerous 
bills which are never passed. 

As we approached the last portion of the Suez 
Canal, we had a magnificent view of the desert near 
Mount Sinai. 1 have mentioned above our misfortune 
on the Canal. How it happened that we were obliged 
to see more than thirty ships pass by us, 1 do not 
know'; however, it is a fact that although wo were 
among the first to enter the canal, wo were the last 
to reach Suez. At Suez we went through some 
exciting scenes. Here too we had to disembark in 
boats, and our Vice-Consul at Suez fell into the 
water. Fortunately he w r as a good swimmer, so that 
neither he nor ourselves felt any worse effects from 
the accident than fright. I must record in Count 
Andrassy’s praise that hearing of the accident, he 
took off his coat to swim to the rescue of the Vice- 
Consul. ‘ He is a good fellow,’ I said to those who 
tried to prejudice mo against him. 
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It was at Ismailia that I first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lesseps, whom I saw ten years later very often 
in Paris. Though sixty years of ago, lie had just 
married a young lady of sixteen, and the marriage 
turned out a very happy one. He told me that 
twenty thousand Dalmatians had been employed on 
the Canal, anti that they were the best of all the 
workmen there. This testimony was of value, con¬ 
sidering the frequently unfavourable judgment that 
is passed on the inhabitants of our Southern 
Provinces. I have often admired Lesseps’ amazing 
energy; but he was quite wrong in 1882, and he is 
responsible for much of the mistaken policy of France 
in Egypt. On returning to Paris early in that year, 
he spoke enthusiastically of Arabi, whom he had 
known in former days, and who would, he believed, 
prove himself a true regenerator,—‘l’etoile qui se 
love sur la mer Rouge,’ as Arabi modestly said of 
himself. Not knowing Arabi, I could not contradict 
Lesseps’ opinion of him; but I was able to deny that it 
was a ' mouvement national ’ that was being set on 
foot; as 1 knew Egypt well enough to see that it 
possesses neither a nation nor a national movement, 
which must always be an intellectual one to bo of 
auy use. As 1 could see from my interviews with 
Freycinet, Lesseps was very successful in inculcating 
his idea of a ‘ mouvement national dont il ne fa.llu.it 
pas se rnelcr et en presence duquol la moilleure 
politique ctait eelle de 1’abstention.’ Events have 
proved that he was wrong, and that the movement 
was merely a military revolt which Arabi turned 
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to his own advantage. Garabetta would have under¬ 
stood the true state of affairs, and had he lived, he 
would have sent 30,000 men to Egypt in the month 
of February before the great heat had set in, and 
before Arabi had risen to importance. These troops 
would easily have done what England subsequently 
did ; or, which is more probable, England would have 
joined them. That Franco bears Lesscps no grudge 
for his error does not refute what I have said; it only 
proves the universal esteem in which that remarkable 
man is held, and which he so fully deserves.* 

* One clay T called upon M. tie Lesyops in l*arw, ami the concierge told me lie did 
not know whether lie was at home, and wnt hia wife to inquire. While 1 whh await¬ 
ing her return, the concierge said : ‘All, nion.sicur ! quel hoininc quo AI. de LesHcps ! 
Nous uuroiiM bicu du rnul ii le reinplacer.* 
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CONCLUSION or Til K [MI’ElilVI. JOUHNfSV TO TI 1 K BAST.—CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, FLOUKNCH, TRIESTE 

After all the dangers of our maritime expedition, 
it was a great joy to be rapidly carried along in a 
train, and this feeling was further enhanced by ex¬ 
cellent buffets at the various stations. Our comfort 
in Egypt was carefully attended to, and measures had 
generally been talc on that the multitude of strangers 
who came to witness the opening of the Canal should 
have no cause for complaint. But it would have been 
unwise to think of the National Debt. 

I was quartered in most elegant apartments in the 
magnificent Gesire Palace, and the Viceroy came 
himself to see that I was in want of nothing. Ismail 
Pasha, who had done me the honour of being my 
guest at Vienna, is far more of a Parisian than an 
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African, and his manners are most agreeable. I 
seized the opportunity of urging the just claims of an 
eminent Austrian physician, Dr Lauter. Other ap¬ 
plications for my intervention I found myself unable 
to satisfy. At that time many complaints were made 
that various Austrian subjects had not received their 
due, and the Consul-General, Baron Schreiner, con¬ 
sequently found himself exposed to many misrepre¬ 
sentations. A fter my return, I entrusted the affair 
to a committee with legal advisers, and the result was 
so unfavourable to those who complained, that I took 
care that the Egyptian Government should not hear 
anything more of it. Prokesch went too far in his 
Eastern mania, taking it for granted in every case 
that the Turks were honest; but it often happens in 
the East that the bad quality of the wares puts the 
importer in the wrong ; and in this respect our Consuls 
have often been very unjustly reproached for not 
having been successful in their efforts on behalf of 
Austrian subjects. 

The scenery of Cairo made a far deeper impression 
upon me than that of Constantinople, and this may be 
explained by the fact that it is unique. Constantinople 
can be compared to Naples or to Lisbon ; but the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is without a parallel in 
the world. On the one side one sees the old town of 
the Caliphs, with its monumental tombs, on the other 
the broad waters of the Nile and the desert with its 
six pyramids rising on the horizon. I was greatly 
struck on visiting the citadel with the service in the 
Mosque. Hymns are sung incessantly at the tomb of 
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Mehemet Ali, and those hymns are exquisitely 
beautiful. I must say that the Mahommedan religion 
had a most imposing effect upon me, so far at least as 
its external forms arc concerned. The fountain 
playing before the Mosques gives a poetic impression, 
and still more so the prayer of the worshippers 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca: but what 
most pleased me was the absence of all pictures, 
figures, and ornaments. I once heard a Mussulman 
say: ‘ II y plus de paganisme dans votre culte quo 
dans le notre,’ and F do not think that lie was quite 
in the wrong. 

The climax of our unfortunately far too short stay 
in Egypt was our ride to the Pyramids. Earl}' in the 
morning we went by steamer to Memphis, or rather 
to the spot where the ancient Memphis stood. 
Breakfast was to have been taken there; but, owing 
to some mistake, our refreshments followed instead of 
preceding us, and were not to bo found on our arrival at 
Memphis. The Emperor, who does not like to waste 
time, and cares little for eating and drinking, deter- 
mined not to wait, and we were nearly starved, as 
during the whole of our ride through the desert till 
night we had nothing to eat but some eggs boiled in 
the hot sand. But I did not find the ride fatiguing, 
as I joined those who preferred donkeys to horses, 
and the former animal moves by assiduous and yet 
gentle steps which make one feel as if one were in an 
arm-chair rolling on wheels. A hyena was captured 
during this journey. Professor Brugsch Pasha ac¬ 
companied the Emperor during the whole ride. 
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I greatly regret that 1 did not take part in the 
ascent of the pyramid of Gliizeh. I was dissuaded 
from doing so, and the ascent cannot be very agreeable, 
as the traveller is thrown like a trunk from one group 
of Arabs to another, and they worry him with 
insatiate demands for baksheesh. I accordingly did 
not feel much inclined to make a closer acquaintance 
with the forty centuries. In a former chapter I 
expressed regret at the unpoetical railways which 
have deprived us of the real Rigi and the real 
Vesuvius. I had the same feeling at the end of this 
excursion to the Pyramids. There is indeed as yet no 
railway to them, but there is a most comfortable road, 
by which we returned to Cairo, and a very modern 
and very prosaic hotel where we enjoyed among other 
comforts some of .Droher’s excellent beer. At six 
o’clock we were in the train, and .1 slept all the 
better on the following night on board the steamer 
‘ Pluto.’ I had to leave before the Emperor, who did 
not start with his suite until tile next day. The 
reason was this : On the occasion of this journey, the 
Emperor was to have his first meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Erindisi. The King, however, 
became dangerously ill, and he had to send his 
excuses to the Emperor by a telegram addressed 
to Alexandria. The telegram I sent in reply 
would, if I could publish it, show the falsity of 
the assertion so often made in the newspapers, 
and unfortunately also in the Delegations, that, 
Austria’s friendly relations with Italy did not begin 
until after my resignation. The Emperor’s reply 
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shows that it was not he, but the King, who gave up 
the meeting, although he was convalesceut when I 
saw him in Florence shortly afterwards. It will he 
easily understood that the Emperor could not at that 
time take the initiative of a visit to Florence. But 
his Majesty instructed me to proceed home via 
Florence, and again to express his regret to the King 
that the interview had not taken place. I have 
already mentioned in a former passage how strenu¬ 
ously and successfully I endeavoured to make our 
relations with Italy assume a friendly aspect. After 
my resignation the Emperor gave a great, and to 
my mind an excessive, proof of self-abnegation by 
returning at Venice the King’s visit to Vienna. 
Suppose llenri V had become King of France in 
1873, as he might if lie had chosen, and had paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg! 
The Emperor was indeed not the defeated party at 
Venice, hut that did not lessen the significance of his 
appearance on territory of which he had been deprived. 
The injury done to certain estimable feelings is not 
compensated by the momentary satisfaction of other 
feelings. 

On the evening of our arrival at Alexandria, the 
Austrian colony gave a very brilliant ball, at which 
1 was present. Nubar Pasha, who has deserved well 
of Eg} r pt, but who is now condemned, as Lesscps 
informed me, by the National Party, accompanied me 
to my steamer. I saw him again in London and in 
Paris. 

The passage_to Brindisi, during which I was accom- 
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panied by Sektionsclief von Hofinanu, Sektionsrath 
von Tcsclienberg, and Hofkonzipist von Vraniczani, 
was a very calm one, and I was fortunately spared 
another period of sea-sickness. This journey made up 
for all the hardships I had undergone. After 
wandering about among flowers and in summer 
clothing at Alexandria, I found the Appenines 
covered with snow, and abominable weather at 
Florence. Here 1 had an audience of the King of 
Italy. Owing to the marriage of Princess filise with 
the Duke of Genoa in 1850, when I was Saxon 
Minister, and her subsequent morganatic marriage, I 
had entered into indirect communication with the 
Court of Turin. 

The King sent me an aide-de-camp immediately on 
my arrival. The audience was fixed for the afternoon, 
and I was requested to come in my overcoat. I 
took the liberty, however, of appearing in a court 
suit and a white tie. Although I had been asked to 
appear in an overcoat, the guards and officials were in 
uniform. 

The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat under 
his arm. Ills erect military attitude gave him an 
imposing appearance, and his manner was very 
dignified, though his language was occasionally coarse.* 
The following words which he said to me give another 
proof that the good understanding with Ttaly was 
not delayed until after my resignation : ‘ Apres ce que 

* Thus he said, Rpeaking of his illness : ‘J*ai pense que. je crevcrais, ot cela me 
faisait pluisir.’ Ho could not, however, have been in earnest; as 1 heard that even 
in the worst moments of his illness lie was able to continue the correspondcnco lie 
was then currying on with l*opc l*ius IX. 
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X Empereur a fait, il pout disposer do ma personne, 
, de ma vie. Jc lui donne cinq cent mille hommes le 
jour oh il les voudra.’ There was, I think, less cause 
to doubt the sincerity of his words, than the existence 
of those five hundred thousand men. He also said, 
with a dash of that Italian bombast which was 
characteristic of him : ‘ La nation ecoutc quand je 
parle,’ which reminded me of Andrew Doria’s saying 
that the sea listened when he spoke. In both cases 
the exaggeration had some foundation in truth. 

I had on this occasion another audience which 
might have produced decisive results. The Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, who usually resided at Turin, was 
then at Florence, and of course I paid her a visit. 
She is a princess of great accomplishments and quick 
intelligence. The candidature of her son, Prince 
Tomaso, who was then a minor, for the Spanish 
throne, was the subject of our conversation. Nobody 
dreamed in those (Lays of a Bourbon Restoration in 
Spain. But the Duchess of Genoa was strongly 
against her son’s candidature. She feared he might 

.O O 

share the fate of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; 
I was of opinion, however, that there was not the 
remotest analogy between the two eases. In Spain 
the candidate for the throne would not receive the 
damaging support of a foreign patron, as was the 
case in Mexico; and I ventured to add, knowing 
the Duchess’s personal views, that scruples of 
legitimacy would not be of decisive weight with an 
Italian Prince and the King of Italy. I took the 
liberty of pointing out in particular that the election 

VOT,. II L 
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of a foreign Prince to a vacant throne would have; 
the best chance of success if the Prince were a 
minor, as in that event all responsibility, and therefore 
all discontent, would be kept aloof from him, and 
would fall on the Regency, so that he would have 
plenty of time to gain the sympathies of his subjects. 
As an instance of this I mentioned King Otto of 
Greece, who had indeed to abdicate, but not until 
after he bad reigned for over thirty years. Had my 
advice been followed, the following year would not 
have seen a Hohenzollern candidature nor a Franco- 
German War. 

In Trieste, where I reported to the Emperor the 
result of my Florentine mission, I learned some news 
which greatly shocked me, but which soon proved not to 
be so bad as I at first feared. My son, during the year 
in which he served as a volunteer in the Army, was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which kept him for weeks 
lying between life and death. His life was saved only 
by the admirable skill of Dr Standhardtnor and the 
devoted nursing of his mother. The news of his 
illness had been kept secret from me, which was a 
great mercy, as if I had heard it in Palestine or 
Egypt, I could not have returned, and would have 
suffered extreme anxiety. I fortunately received at 
Trieste a letter from the doctor which set my mind 
quite at case. 

1 n Trieste I saw Count Taaffe; his reports and 
those of the Governor General Moring as to the state 
of things in Vienna were anything but favourable. 
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TIIK nm;lNXIN(i OK i'ltOULtLK.S.—TJ1K CIS-I.KITIIAN MIXIHTKKIAL CltlKIS. 

Soon after tho Emperor’s return from his Eastern 
journey, a crisis in the eis-Leithan Ministry, which 
had Ion" been latent, burst forth with "real 
violence. 

Many erroneous notions have been circulated with 
regard to this crisis, its origin, and its development. 
As I said in a former passage, Taalfe and Potoehi, 
as well as myself, were thoroughly honest and sincere 
in desiring the efficiency and permanence of the 
‘ Biirgerministorium,’ and we never dreamed of 
carrying on secret intrigues to bring about its 
collapse. 

The chief cause of dissension was not to be found in 
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the hostility of the two aristocratic Ministers towards 
their Bourgeois colleagues, but in the want of unity ? 
of the latter among themselves, as illustrated by the 
celebrated saying of Berger when someone complained > 
that the Ministers did not sufficiently support each ’ 
other: ‘ Wie sollen wir denu fiir einander einstehen, 

wenn wir einander niclit ausstelien kbnnen ? ’ (How 
can we support each other, if we cannot bear each 
other?) There may not have been any discord 
between Herbst, Hasncr, Brest! and Picner; and Giskra 
stood by them, though not quite the man to suit 
them. Berger, however, soon assumed an indepen¬ 
dent tone which produced a coolness in their personal 
relations. I shall never forget a most painful scene 
that took place in my room. Giskra was talking to 
me, when Berger entered, and on Giskra advancing to 
shake hands with him, Berger put his hand in his pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was not to be wondered 
at that the Ministers willingly listened to mischief- 
makers, who are more numerous in Vienna than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Berger had the fault of not 
being able to control his caustic temper. When there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet, be used to make 
critical remarks, not very flattering to his colleagues, 
on strips of paper, which he passed to Count Taaffe, 
who read them with a smile, and then tore them 
up and threw them under the table. I happen to ' 
know that one of the Ministers often remained in 
the room after the others had left, and carefully 
collected all the strips on which these remarks were 
written. ' . 
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The name of Berger is associated in my mind 
with a series of mishaps. 

Soon after the formation of the Auersperg 
Ministry, it was arranged that Berger should con¬ 
fer with me every morning. The object of these 
conferences was to discuss the more important state¬ 
ments of the newspapers of the day, and to consult 
as to the articles to be published in the ‘inspired’ 
joul-nals. It was a great pleasure to me on these 
occasions to perceive the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind, while on the other hand, my experiences of all 
phases of public life, extending over many years, could 
not fail to be welcome to him. 

I need hardly contradict the statement that I 
took the opportunity afforded me by these conferences 
of alienating Burger from his colleagues. He agreed 
with my view of the Bohemian question, and with 
my conviction of the necessity of timely and moderate 
concessions ; but this conviction was spontaneous in 
him, and not the result of any persuasion 011 my part. 
Even on other subjects we always agreed. Unfortun¬ 
ately he became stone deaf, so that it was only possible 
to communicate with him by writing. This happened 
soon after his resignation in 1870. 

Had Berger’s health not broken down, he would 
have become the man of the situation, not at the time 
of the crisis itself, but on the resignation of the 
Hasner Ministry. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry was effected 
with much difficulty. Hasner became Minister- 
President, and gave up the Ministry of Public 
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Instruction to Herr von Stremayr ; Dr Banhans 
replaced Potocki as Minister of Agriculture; and 
General Baron Wagner took the place of Taaffe as 
Minister of National Defence. 

My relations towards the modified Ministry, which 
only lasted a few months, were not unfriendly on the 
whole. As a proof that I undertook nothing against 
the Ministry, hut was always ready to help it, I may 
state that on being asked for my opinion, I urged the 
Emperor to sanction the new electoral law. The 
existing law, according to which direct election* had 
to take place whenever any Diet refused to send 
members to the Reichsrath, was completed by the 
enactment that direct elections should also take 
place when Members of the Diet who had already 
entered the Reichsrath gave up their scats in it. T 
have never been able to understand why the Hasner 
Ministry did not make use of this expedient at the 
right time. The members for Galicia, Bukovina, 
and the Slovene districts, left the Reichsrath with¬ 
out my knowledge or participation. Grocliolski, the 
leader of the Poles, came to me and said : ‘ I hear that 
your Excellency regrets our exit.’ ‘ I do,’ T replied ; 
‘not only for myself, but still more for you. The 
Ministry need only apply the newly-sanctioned 
electoral law.’ Instead of doing this, the Ministry 
hit upon the inexplicable idea, which I opposed, of 
only dissolving the Galician Diet. Hasner went with 
this proposal to Buda, whither I too was summoned. 

* i.c., elections of members of the Reichsrath by the constituencies, instead of 
in the usual manner by the Diots. 
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. A very important opinion, that of Count Andrassy, 
was expressed at Buda against the dissolution of the 
Galician Diet. The Emperor rejected the proposal, 
and Hasner sent in his resignation and that of all the 
other Ministers. 
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THE POTOOKI MINISTRY.-TIIE FIRST IIAKJIINCI4RS OF A STORM IN 

THE WEST. 

I spoke in the last chapter of my misadventure with 
Berger; I come now to another unfortunate experi¬ 
ence with Potocki. In the former case the man of 
the situation suddenly became incapable of work; in 
the latter, the individual who I thought was the man 
of the situation, proved not to be so. 

When I came to Vienna, Count Alfred Potocki 
was not a new acquaintance. Twenty years previously 
we were both in London, I as Resident Minister of 
Saxony, he as Attaclid to his brother-in-law, Count 
Maurice Dietriehstein. I was struck by his distin¬ 
guished manners and by his liberal views, which were' 
broader than those generally held by men of his rank, , 
and I cannot better describe the impression which he 
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made upon me than by saying that he was an Austrian 
,' Whig. Such a man, possessing a Jargo fortune and 
vast estates, seemed to me just the person I wanted. 
He was connected with aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
circles, and yet he was neither reactionary nor bigoted. 
My interviews with him led me to believe that he 
possessed firmness and perseverance, but I was 
cruelly deceived in this belief. 

I do not mean to reproach Count Potocki, as he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and only decided on 
assuming the Presidency of the Ministry because his 
patriotism was appealed to; but I cannot conceal facts 
which had serious consequences. 

My first disenchantment arose during the forma¬ 
tion of the Cabinet. Those who were applied to were 
not at first disinclined to enter the Ministry, and even 
Dr Kcchbaucr, when I fell ill some months later at 
Grata, told me that he regretted his refusal. But they 
were discouraged by Potocki. This phenomenon of a 
Minister who, in forming a Cabinet, prevents the 
nominees from taking office, can only be explained by 
an estimable, but reprehensible, because mistaken, 
conscientiousness. I was a witness of the abortive 
negotiation with the most important of the nominees, 
the Governor of Northern Austria, Count Hohenwart, 
who was then very different from what he became in 
1871. He was known as one of the best of the higher 
officials of the Administration, and Giskra himself 
gave him the character of an excellent man of business, 
thoroughly to be relied upon. The Ministry would 
have gained much by his support, as he afterwards 
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proved a skilful debater in Parliament. He declared 
his readiness to take office, but to my surprise Count- 
Potocki prevented his appointment. During their 
conversation they discussed the question of direct 
elections from a purely academical point of view, and 
'Count Hohenwart opposed the system of direct 
election on the ground that it was an infringement of 
the rights of the Diet—an opinion which Herbst 
himself had once defended. Although the introduc¬ 
tion of direct elections was not looked upon by Count 
Potocki or by myself as a noli me tanr/ere, and there 
was no present idea of bringing in such a measure. 
Count Potocki thought it necessary to point out to 
Count Hohenwart that he had expressed an opinion 
on this question with which he did not agree, and 
there the negotiation ended. 

What especially dissatisfied me in Count Potocki 
was that he made an unnecessary display of his want 
of confidence in himself. Almost every Council of 
Ministers held in the presence of the Emperor, was 
opened by Count Potocki with the words : ‘ It must 
be owned that the state of affairs is very serious.’ 

‘ How can the Emperor have confidence in us,’ I 
asked him, 1 if he hears of nothing but of a serious 
state of affairs ? ’ 

Hail Count Potocki assumed a more decided 
attitude, he would certainly have been requested to 
remain in office, and he might easily have constructed 
an efficient Ministry had he retained the direction of 
affairs after the resignation of Taaffe, Widmann and 
Petrino. He would have found more than one 
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member of the Constitutional Party ready to serve 
under him. 

The Emperor had to give him up because he gave 
, himself up. During that year, his Majesty clearly 
proved that he intended to support me as his Premier. 
The honorary post of Chancellor of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which had first been held by Prince Kaunitz 
and afterwards by Prince Metternieh until his death, 
had been vacant for several years since the dcatli of 
Field-Marshal Count Wratislaw. At the moment 
when I saw myself attacked on every side, the 
Emperor appointed me to this post—a magnanimous 
decision, calculated to sustain my courage in those 
days of countless trials and difficulties. 

Soon after events occurred which tested my 
courage more than ever. The unexpected conflict 
between France and Germany broke out. I say, 

‘ unexpected,’ because I would rather be reproached, 
although unjustly, for not Laving foreseen the Franco- 
German War, than give grounds for the insinuation 
that has been made that I brought about the fall of 
the Hasner Ministry in view of the war. 

Before going into details of the history of that 
epoch so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, 1 
must lay before the reader an extract from a despatch 
which I wrote on the subject on the 28th of April, 
1874. This despatch was placed at my disposal in 
1880 by Baron Haymerle. I then found under the 
closing sentence the following words in the Emperor’s 
handwriting : ‘ 1st wahr ’ (True). 
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To Count Andbassy, Vienna. 

Lon won, April 28, 1874.' .. 

* ii * * * * * 

In the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
there must be a despatch to Prince Metternich, dating 
from the period of the Luxemburg difficulty in the 
spring of 1867, in which an answer is given to a 
despatch communicated to the Due de Gramont. 
The latter proposed to us an alliance with the offer of 
territorial annexations in South Germany or Silesia. 
I replied by pointing out that the Emperor, having 
ten millions of German subjects, could not make an 
alliance for the purpose of diminishing German 
territory. I cannot recollect whether I repeated in 
this despatch the idea which I have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed to the Due de Gramont, and to which he 
alludes in his answer of January 1873, but I remember 
the idea itself very distinctly. It could not be our 
task ,to attack Germany, any more than it was our 
duty to protect her. The field of action to which our 
interests pointed, and where all the races in the empire 
could fight without aversion, was the East. An 
understanding with Russia had been attempted in 
1867 by a revision of the Treaty of Paris ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the French Cabinet not having appreciated 
it, it fell through, and the Panslavist movement which 
was then going on made Russia daily more unfriendly 
to Austria. The situation had become such that we 
looked upon Russia in the East as our adversary, and 
we were consequently obliged to strive to go hand in 
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band with France if she opposed Prussia in that 
..quarter. Owing to the passive attitude of England, 
this might in certain circumstances have led to a 
conflict of Austria and France with Russia; and if 
Prussia had happened to side with Russia, wo would 
have been able to take part in a war of France against 
Germany without any internal. difficulties. The 
Emperor Napoleon was never able to understand this, 
and he always entertained the incredible delusion that 
he could sever Russia from Prussia. This fatal idea 
can be traced in the correspondence of Prince Metter- 
nieh up to July 1870. 

******* 

It was during my stay at Gastein iu July 18G8 
that I received from Prince Metternich some very 
obscure hints as to proposals from the Emperor 
Napoleon. As our Ambassador was about to go on 
leave to Johannisberg, I induced him to give mo a 
rendezvous at Salzburg, where ho fully developed to 
me the Emperor’s idea, which was that we should 
join in sending a sort of interpellation to Prussia on 
her attempts to encroach on the line of the Main. 
(This is perhaps the origin of the constantly recurring 
assertion that it was intended to send Prussia an 
ultimatum in 1870 relative to the maintenance of 
the Peace of Prague). I did not find it difficult to 
prove, in a memorandum which must be in the 
Archives, that such a proposal would afford the best 
means of raising up a feeling in South Germany in 
favour of encroachments on the line of the Main. 
But I made another proposal to the Emperor 
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Napoleon. 1 suggested that he should issue a mani¬ 
festo in some form or other to the following effect: 
‘ He—the Emperor Napoleon—had sincerely accepted, 
and even participated in, the Peace of Prague, al¬ 
though it was opposed to all traditional French in-, 
terests. He was just giving a new and improved 
organisation to his army. (We must bear in mind 
that Marshal Niel was still alive). It was obviously 
the interest and the desire of the nations of Europe 
to obtain a reduction of their military burthens. He 
himself would gladly set the example of disarmament, 
as soon as he should be enabled to do so by a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the part of the Prussian 
Government as to the maintenance of the provisions 
of the Peace of Prague.’ With such a manifesto, 
which could easily have been drawn up in the most 
advantageous diplomatic form, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have acquired an excellent position in France as 
well as in Europe, and he would have forced upon the 
Prussian Government the alternative either of giving 
an explanation which it could not and would not give, 
or of facing an agitation against the military Budget. 
No notice was taken of my advice, and the Emperor 
Napoleon thought himself wiser when he said : ‘Avec 
le systeine de la Landwehr, e’etait faire un marclie 
de dupe.’ Soon afterwards the first attempts were 
made towards the ‘ echange d’idees et de memoires ’ 
on a Franco-Austro-1 talian Alliance. These pour¬ 
parlers extended over a year, and found their con¬ 
clusion in the Imperial letters of September 1869. 
In these pourparlers, Rouhor on one side, and I on 
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the other, were the interlocutors ; Prince Mctternich, 
Count Vitzthum, and Count Vimereati wore the 
intermediaries ; while at the Emperor’s express wish, 
the Due de Gramont was kept in ignorance of what 
was going on, and the Marquis Lavalette and the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne were only initiated at 
the last moment. 

The correspondence lies before your Excelleucy, 
and I only make these few remarks to show why and 
how I entered on the above negotiations, and on 
what our attention was most fixed during their progress. 

The pourparlers in question did not originally 
have any prospect of a positive result, as there was 
no tangible object of alliance ; but they were 
negatively of great use. We had to consider a double 
danger when reflecting on the notorious character 
and training of the Emperor Napoleon : his coming 
to an agreement with Prussia at our cost, or his 
suddenly declaring war upon Prussia to our disadvan¬ 
tage. How greatly the former apprehension was 
based on fact, is proved by the negotiations which 
were revealed later on about Belgium ; and the latter 
was realised to the fullest extent by the war of 1*70. 
The first danger was removed by Napoleon’s letter, 
but not the second, which however, would have been 
removed if the proposed agreement to the effect that 
in all questions Austria and France should diplo¬ 
matically act in common had been ratified. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to maintain that in that 
case we should have made the war of 1870 an 
impossibility. 
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There is perhaps no stronger proof that France 
contemplated war even in 1869, than the fact that 
Napoleon himself broke off the negotiations by his 
letter, which left him perfect liberty to declare 
war; while the intended agreement would have : 
restricted him in this respect,although Austria would, 
at the same time have been able to declare herself ’ 
neutral. No other agreement was in truth made 
than the renunciation, contained in the Imperial 
letters, of any negotiations with third parties. A 
draft was at the same time prepared of a declaration 
to be signed by the three sovereigns : they did not 
however, sign it. 

Then came the Hohenzollorn conflict. In vain 
did we, like other Powers, attempt to reconcile Paris, 
Berlin, and Madrid. There are telegrams and de¬ 
spatches to prove how urgently we endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the French Cabinet from Avar. I wrote private 
letters in which I in vain advised France to refrain 
from any steps against Prussia, and only to direct 
her energies against Spain and the Pretender, leaving 
Prussia alone unless she should take the initiative of 
interference; in vain did I urge upon her the advisa¬ 
bility of treating the withdrawal of the Prince’s candi¬ 
dature; as a diplomatic victory. The Due de Gramont 
has not been able to prove, and will never be able to 
prove, that a single word was ever uttered or written 
before the declaration of war to lead France to believe 
that she could rely on the armed support of Austria. . 

When war was once declared, it is true that, 
friendly letters, but no binding promises, were sent to 
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Parian It would have been of no use to France, and 
itmight have been very injurious to us, to discourage 
her. It is easy to contradict this now ; but no one 
could have done so then. It should be remembered 
that the Prussian Government itself was anxious to 
prepare the public mind in the newspapers for the 
possibility of a few defeats at first. We knew that 
the Emperor Napoleon was inclined to make peace as 
soon as possible; and it is certain that this would 
have been effected at our cost, for under the existing 
circumstances the annexation by Prussia of Soutli 
Germany would in itself have constituted a defeat for 
Austria; and what words would have been strong 
enough to blame the Austrian Minister who should 
have failed to foresee this result ? I am not disposed 
to deny that the great rapidity of events, and the 
consequent excitement of the writers of some of the 
letters sent from Vienna to Paris, caused some expres¬ 
sions to be employed that had not been sufficiently 
weighed;* but it is on words only, and noton thoughts 
and actions, that Gramont’s delusion and the attacks 
of the newspapers are based. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Gramont’s whole conduct in this matter was 
based on a delusion, for he can never allege, much less 
prove, the only fact that could excuse him—that he 
was in possession of an alliance before the declaration 
of war; and the conviction, which he says he derived 
from subsequent communications, that he could reckon 

* In this category may be placed the often quoted words : 1 fidMcs h hob engage¬ 
ments,’ by which was meant the promise, contained in the two Imperial letters, of 
not entering into negotiations with a third Tower. 
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on Austria’s armed intervention, only lays him open 
to the further reproach that under such circumstances 
he could not succeed in forming an alliance. Accept 
etc. 

Beust. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


1870-1871 

THE FUANfXKiKKMAN WAR. — THE ATTITUDE OP AUHTUIA-IIUNf!AKY WITH 
EKRAKD TO IT. 

A one-sided and superficial point of view has too 
often boon maintained in newspapers and historical 
works in treating of the aetion of Austria-Hungary 
with regard to the Franco-German War. I will say 
nothing of the attacks made upon myself, except that 
during the year 1871, when the friendly despateli we 
received from Germany received an equally friendly 
answer, and this cordial correspondence was demon¬ 
stratively emphasized by the Imperial meetings at Salz¬ 
burg and Gastein, my enemies were silent, and that they 
only began to attack me when I ceased to be Premier. 
vEven when hostility or prejudice, either against my 
' person or my policy, did not manifest itself, unfavour- 
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able criticisms were almost always connected with 
isolated remarks in the so-called revelations of the 
Due de Gramont. 

But such judgments arc always defective and pre¬ 
cipitate. Every man who rises above mere party, 
feeling will agree with me in maintaining that the 
attitude which a Power assumes towards a war which 
has broken out between two other Powers, and whose 
immediate object does not affect its interests (which 
obviously could not be the case as regards Austria 
when the question at issue was a candidature for the 
Spanish throne) must necessarily be influenced by the 
previous relations which it had maintained with those 
Powers. It cannot be repeated too often that 
between France and ourselves there was no agreement 
hostile to Prussia, and that we never dreamed of 
attacking Prussia. But, on the other hand, I have 
often reminded the reader in the course of this work 
that Prussia had nothing to offer us in Germany, and 
that because of her position towards Russia we had 
nothing to hope from her in the East, while the 
support of France was essential to us in that quarter. 
That Russian aggression was imminent, independently 
of the Nationalist agitations which were going on 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, has been 
proved by events. Prince Gortschakoffj who became 
the deadly enemy of Austria front the time of his 
mission to Vienna, and whose enmity was not 
diminished during my Administration, as I must 
candidly confess, never gave up the hope of gratifying 
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his grudge against Austria. It was a significant cir¬ 
cumstance that he received with the greatest coldness 
the oner made to him from Vienna in 18G7 of revoking 
the limitation imposed upon Russia in the Black Sea. 
He preferred to gain this advantage by lawlessly 
breaking an existing treaty. This was certainly only 
a first step, preliminary to a second in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Under such circumstances Austria could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown coldness to France when the 
Hohcnzollern dispute broke out. Moreover, it was a 
question which party was the aggressor. No one 
thinks so now, but early in 1870 an unprejudiced 
judgment could only have been unfavourable to 
Prussia. 

Could Prussia, could Germany, have any conceiv¬ 
able interest in the occupation of the Spanish Throne 
by a German Prince? In Germany neither material 
advantages nor national aspirations could be con¬ 
cerned in such a question. But in France the case 
was very different. There Spain and the Spanish 
Crown were traditionally a ‘corde sensible.’ After 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, and his words ‘ 11 n’y a plus de Pyrenees,’ 
Napoleon exhausted his army in the Peninsular War, 
and Louis Philippe made the Spanish Marriages. 
In Berlin all this could not have been overlooked ; 
and when conferring with Prim, the Prussian Cabinet 
must have known that only one explanation of its 
interference was possible—either that it was indifferent 
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to the national feeling of France, or that it wished to 
provide for the eventuality of a war with France by 
securing an ally to attack her in the rear. In Either 
case there was provocation ; and Prussia acknowledged 
this view, thougli somewhat tardily, by bringing about 
the renunciation of Prince Leopold. 

France afterwards put herself in the wrong by 
the demand she addressed to King William and by 
the declaration of war. But at first the sympathies of 
Europe were far more with France than with Prussia. 

It is idle to raise a discussion as to which party 
wished for war. The idea was that France wished for 
war without being prepared for it, and that Prussia 
was prepared for war without wishing for it. There 
is no doubt that the preparations of France were 
very defective ; and it was generally believed that 
Napoleon wished to reserve war as his last card. As 
stated in the despatch quoted in the Last chapter, he 
broke off negotiations with us because he was hampered 
by the ‘ action diplomatique commune ; ’ but in 1870 he 
was by no means decided for war, and he would have 
avoided it, could he have allayed the violent but 
deceptive popular clan instead of being carried along 
by it. That Prussia wished to avoid war could only 
have been taken for granted had she from the first 
declared herself against the Hohenzollern candidature. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the attitude of Austria-Hungary towards the Franco- ’ 
Prussian conflict should not have been originally 
hostile to France. 
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In Berlin as well as in Madrid, we made the ut¬ 
most exertions to obtain the withdrawal of the 
JHbhenzollcrn candidature. But if our attitude was 
jfriendly to France, our language was not such as to 
incite her to war. The best proof of this will be 
found in the despatch published in 1873 * on the occa¬ 
sion of my correspondence with the Due de Gramont. 

It was originally intended to include that despatch 
in the Red Book which was laid before the Delega¬ 
tions in 1870, when they met at Pesth. A very 
natural feeling led me to withdraw it at the last 
moment. France, defeated again and again, was 
then making her last efforts to beat back her enemy, 
and was nobly enduring the siege of Paris. The 
publication of the despatch at that moment would 
have been of the greatest value to Austria-Hungary, 
and especially to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but would it have been chivalrous, would it have been 
right, would it even have been compatible with strict 
neutrality, thus to come forward with an accusation 

V • 

against the vanquished, and with a justification for 
the victor ? 

I have indeed paid heavily for that act of 
generosity. If the despatch had appeared in the 
Red Book at the end of 1870, all the French papers, 
with the exception of the Bonapartist press, which 
was then silent, would have reprinted it, and the Due 
de Gramont would not have dared in 1873 to come 
forward as ho did, for that despatch would have been 
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remembered by the French nation. That Prince 
Metternich should have taken no notice of the 
despatch of the 11th of July is clearly proved to 
be impossible by a private letter which I wrote to 
him on the same day, and which I here reproduce 
in its entirety :— 

Au Prince Metternich, A Paris. 

Vienne, le 11 Juillet, 70. 

Mon chkr ami, —En observant cc qui se fait 
autour de Vous je me demande si je suis devenu 
imbecile quo cela me passe. 

Je me fais eependant reffot d’avoir ma teto ii, moi. 
Examinons done les choses dc sang-froid et arretons- 
nous a deux considerations. 

Parlous d’abord de notre co-operation. 

Gramont ayant a cc qu’il parait etudie notre 
dossier secret, parle de certaines stipulations comme 
si dies avaient passu dc letat de projet a l’etat de 
traite. Jl’abord elles sont restees k l’etat de projet; 
et il n’y a pas de notre faute si telle est la situation. 
Mais lors-meme qu’elles auraient force de traitd, 
quelle singuliere application on s’imagine pouvoir en 
faire! On etait convenu—toujours a l’etat dc projet 
—de s’entendre partout et toujours sur une action 
diplomatique commune. Aujourd’hui sans nous con- 
suiter, sans seulement nous prevenir, sans crier gare, 
on va hardiment en avant, pose et resout la question 
de guerre a propos d’une question qui ne nous regarde 
en aucune facon, et presume, comme uric chose qui 
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s’entend, qu’il nous suffit d’en otre inforind pour quo 
nous mettions notre aruidc sur le pied do guerre et 
rdunissions un corps d’armee assez considerable pour 
paralyser l’armde prussionne. 

Et & l’heuro qu’il cst on ne nous a pas seuleiuont 
dit oil et comment 1’armde franyaiso eompte opdrer. 

Ensuite 011 nous parle du bon terrain oil Ton so 
sorait place en abordant la question do guerre dans 
une question qui ne saurait intdresser ni exciter la 
nation allemamlc. 

J’ai dtd le premier a le reconnaitre au debut de la 
discussion. Mais jo vois avee uu profond regret qu’a 
Paris on fait son possible pour changer ce bon terrain 
en un tres-mauvais terrain, et qu’on va tout droit a 
rnettre contro soi I’esprit public en Allomagne aussi 
bien qu’en Espagne. 

J e Vous l’ai ddju dit, il fallait scion moi s’attaquer 
a la camliilature lEohonzollern, mais pas a la Prusse. 
Et si on voulait absolumeut exigor au roi Guillaume 
qu’il renonce a la candidature du Prince Leopold et 
qu’il l’empecbe, il fallait user dc tels precedes qui 
l’eussent mis dans son tort en cas de refus vis-a-vis do 
l’Euroj)e et dc 1’Allemagne en particulier. 

Assurdmont l’AHemagne toute entierc ne com- 
prendra pas qu’elle diit so battre pour la Prusse voulant 
& toute force intronisor un prince en Espagne; mais olio 
ddfendra sesfrontieres si on l’attaquc, et clle comprondra 
tout aussi peu qu’uno puissance dtrangerc soit dans la 
ndcessitd de lui faire la guerre, parcoque le Roi Chef 
de la Confederation du Nord sous le coup de menaces 
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refuse d’y coder, et abandnonc aux Cortds espagnols de 
s’arranger comme elles voudront. 

II est possible que jo me trompc dans mcs appreci¬ 
ations. Pcutetre rdussira-t-on par la pression soutenue 
par lcs autres puissances, je ne demande pas mieux. 
Vous savez que nous aussi nous y apportons notre 
contingent. Mais si on n’y roussit pas, qu’on ne nous 
rendc pas solidaires de toutes lcs mauvaises chances 
que je signale et qu’on fait naltre. Mille amities. 

Beust. 

I shall revert later on to my correspondence with 
the Due de Gramont.* I have introduced the above 
letter here because this was rendered necessary by the 
mention of the despatch of the 11th of July. 

I was induced to use the very decided language 
of that despatch by the importunities of the French 
Charge d’Affaires, who said to me once when annoyed 
by my reticence: * Vous me faites FefFot de gens 
qui perdent leur argent a petit jeu.’ To this I could 
not help answering: 4 Si c’ost notre argent quo nous 

perdons, cost nous seuls que eela regarde.’ But my 
advice to France was not contained in that despatch 
alone. As soon as the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was made known, I sent a detailed 
telegram to Prince Metteruick, in which I strongly 
urged that .franco would act wisely in contenting 
herself with her diplomatic victory, and with making 
effectual use of it. The Due de Gramont, who 


* See Appendix 1>. 
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was in England when I was appointed Am - 
bassador in London in 1871, remembered that 
circumstance very well, and he said that lie fully 
realised the value of my advice, but that the Emperor 
Napoleon was of a different opinion. He (Gramont) 
was against war; hut Marshal Lebneuf flew into a 
violent passion at the council when his colleagues 
dared to doubt of victory. Me even threw his port¬ 
folio on the ground, swearing he would resign if 
war was not declared at once.* 

Gramont was at that time in the best of humours,t 
and lie spontaneously declared that neither he nor 
his country had any reason to find fault with us. 
He quoted what lie said to Napoleon at Metz after 
the first victories of the Crown Prince, when the 
Emperor spoke of the assistance of Austria: ‘ Sire, 
est-ce qu ’011 s’allie a un battu \ ’ These were his own 
words, from which we may draw the conclusion : ‘ qu’on 
ne s’etait pas allie a 1’Autriche avant d’etre battu.’ 

* In his recently published Memoirs, Lord Malmesbury gives an account of an 
interview which ho had after tin; war with Gramont, in which the Duke said that 
Napoleon was ready to accept the renunciation of the Prince of Hohonzollern, but 
that war was advocated by his Ministers -of whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
must have been on such an occasion the chief. It is possible that the vivacity of 
the Due de Gram out’s imagination, of which T have seen many instances, led 
him to give two diltcrcnt accounts of the same occurrence; hut one cannot fail to 
perceive how highly improbable it is that Gramont should voluntarily have declared 
himself responsible for the measure that brought so many disasters on Iiis country. 
I must further remark that I made a note of what Gramont said to me, and that 1 
was much more interested in the matter than Lord Malmesbury. 

t It is strange how things repeat themselves. At the end of the Italian War in 
1800, I went to Vienna, where I met Count Jluol. lie too was in excellent spirits. 
‘What would you have me do? ’ he said, * I was against war, but if all our generals 
Bay that wc are invincible, how can 1 prevent them from saying ho?’ I must do 
Count liuol the justice of admitting that the Italian War would not have taken 
place had hw views been followed; nor was he unfavourable to the Prussian 
Ministry of the new era which succeeded that of Man ton Ifel ; on the contrary, his 
policy towards it was very conciliatory. 
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Prince Napoleon, who never forgave me his 
(h'convcnuc matrimonialc in Dresden, although I was 
perfectly innocent of it, published an article in the 
Revue des Deux Months in 1878, in which he tried to 
prove that I was not an esprit serieux by reminding 
his readers that I jokingly proposed to the French 
Government before the declaration of war to make a 
prisoner of the Prince of Hohenzollern. The following 
are the facts of the ease : 

The Emperor Napoleon had up to the last an 
implicit belief in the help of Kussia, and he also 
indulged in the illusion, of which it was impossible to 
disabuse him, that South Germany would not take 
part in the war. How strenuously I endeavoured to 
cure him of this notion is proved by a report published 
in an English Blue Book, which was sent to his 
Government by Lord Bloomfield, then English Am¬ 
bassador at Vienna. It was at that time that 1 wrote 
these lines to Prince Metternich on a scrap of paper : 

‘Grainont veut-il ma recette ? La voici: ne pas 
s’ attaquor au Koi de Prus.se, traitor la question on 
question ospagnole, et si il Madrid on ne tient pas 
compte des reclamations et envoie la flotille qui doit 
prendre le Prince do Hohenzollern dans un port de 
la mer du Nord, faii'e sortir un escadre de Brest ou de 
Cherbourg pour 1’empoigncr. Si la Prusse se fache 
pour cela, elle aura de la peine a faire marcher le Midi; 
si au contraire vous vous attaquez a elle, le Midi lui 
appartient.’ 

Prince Metternieh showed these lines to the Due 
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de Gramont, who replied : ‘ M. do Beust 111 ’envoic uno 
tjcbne d’opera eomique.’ 

We must bear in mind that these lines were 
neither in a despatch nor a left re diplomatique cou- 
Jidentielle, but merely a note on a loose sheet of 
paper; therefore such expressions as ‘empoigner’ 
must not bo taken literally. But the idea was, as I 
then thought, and still think, perfectly sound. Emile 
Ollivier, to whom I spoke 011 the subject when he paid 
me a visit, was of a different opinion, and maintained 
that my suggestion would have involved Spain in the 
war. But the answer to this is that so decided an 
attitude on the part of Frances, culminating in a naval 
demonstration, would have made it as difficult for 
Spain to reply with a declaration of war, as for 
Prussia to call the German nation to arms because of 
a Franco-Spanish dispute concerning the private 
affairs of a Prince who did not even belong to the 
reigning dynasty. The danger of war would then 
have become so obvious, that it is certain strenu¬ 
ous attempts at mediation would have been made 
in all quarters. 

The historian Henri Martin was fully justified in 
saying at the farewell dinner given to me by the 
Association Lit tv mire fnternatioualc. in 1882: ‘Ayant 
consul to tous les documents rolatifs a I’epoque, jo tiens 
it constater quo, si on 1870 on avait suivi les eonseils 
du Comte de Beust, tous nos desastres nous oussont 
<5te epargnes.’ 

Perhaps we shall never ascertain the real origin 
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of the declaration of war which was so fatal to 
France. The Italian Ambassador in Paris, Chevalier 
Nigra, one of the best authorities on the events of 
those days, told me that he was at St. Cloud on the 
14th of July, and that Napoleon showed him a 
message to be sent on the following day to the 
Corps Legislatif whose tenour was absolutely pacific. 
Yet the following day brought the declaration of 
war. This unexpected turn of affairs is uxplaiued by 
the news of the insult offered to the French Am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedctti, at Ems, by the refusal of 
an audience. But France has always asserted that 
the telegram containing that news was a trap laid by 
Count Bismarck, into which the French were only 
too eager to fall. According to what J heard in 
Paris, which agrees with what the Emperor of 
Germany told me himself at Gastein in 1871, 
Count Benedetti was not insulted; he was at the 
station when the King was leaving, while if he had 
been insulted he would certainly have remained at 
home ; the despatch announcing the alleged insult 
was not sent by him, but from Munich and Stutt¬ 
gart ; and the French Cabinet fell into the wildest 
state of excitement, and allowed others to follow its 
example, without making enquiries of Benedetti as to the 
truth of the rumour. Finally, (this may seem almost 
to transcend all belief, but my investigations place 
the matter beyond a doubt) I was assured that 
the French Cabinet had no secret design, but acted in 
perfect good faith and with unexampled precipitation. 



CHAPTER XXY 

1870 

UIICOLLECTIONS OP 1X70 IN 1K73.—TTllEliS AND CltAMONT. 

Thk reader nuiy remember that as soon as the 
Government of National Defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made a tour in Europe to induce the Govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers to take the part of his 
afflicted country. After having been in Loudon, and 
before proceeding to St Petersburg, he visited Vienna, 
to which city he returned on his way from the 
Russian capital to Florence. 

M. Thiers was not personally unknown to me. J 
had been introduced to him as Secretary of Legation 
to the Saxon Embassy by Count Walevvski in 1839, 
on which occasion, as I vividly remember, I heard 
this witty and acute partisan of political progress 
expressing the most retrograde views on political 
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economy. It is well known that he remained to the 
day of his death an inveterate enemy of Free Trade; 
and Michel Chevalier told me in London that it was 
this hostility to Free Trade that brought about his fall 
on the 24th of May 1873, when the group of Free 
Traders voted in a body against him. In 1839 I heard 
him maintain quite seriously that railways were the 
most useless things in the world. 

Thirty years had elapsed since then, and I 
naturally remembered him better than he did me. 
Our meeting at Vienna, however, resulted in a real 
friendship. I saw him later on when I was staying at 
Paris and Versailles on my way to London, and he 
showed me every possible courtesy. I had the more 
reason to regret his death, as on being removed from 
London to Paris ] would in all probability, if he had 
lived till then, have found him President for the 
second time of the French"liepublic. 

It was very natural that as I was unable in 1870 
to hold out to him any prospect of material assistance, 
1 was all the more desirous of <ji vin<r him a cordial 
reception. He accepted with touching gratitude the 
only assistance which T could offer him, and which I 
honestly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to obtain : 
the collective mediation of the Neutral Powers. On 
one point he agreed with the sovereign to whom he 
was so greatly opposed—that salvation would come 
from Russia. Even on his return frpm St Petersburg 
he was not cured of this idea. He had a most 
flattering reception from the Czar as well as from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, but he was only too quickly 
disenchanted by the publication of the agreement 
concluded a long time previously between Count 
Bismarck and Prince Gortscliakoif on the subject of 
the Treaty of Paris. On his second visit to Vienna, 
he dined with ino, and as we entered into more 
intimate conversation after dinner, I said to him: 
* M. Thiers, vous allez a Florence ; on aura pour vous 
des belles parities, mais rien de plus, je vous en 
previous ; ’ to which Thiers gave the charming answer : 
‘ Oh, je no suis pas gate.’ 

Thiers bore his full share of the ingratitude in¬ 
herent in human nature in general, and in the present 
age in particular. It was he who saved Belfort to 
France, and obtained the early evacuation of French 
territory. Though the country yearned for peace, 
the negotiation of the preliminaries was a difficult and 
painful task. Thiers lias never been sufficiently 
thanked lor having undertaken and completed that 
task .as he did ; and my interviews with Prince 
Bismarck at Gastein in 1871 confirmed me in the 
opinion I long entertained, that it is not saying too 
much to declare that perhaps no one else could have 
succeeded in bringing the German Chancellor to 
reasonable terms in so short a time. ] have often 
heard people say that Thiers deceived the Monarchical 
majority of the Assembly, as it did not place him at 
the head of the State for the purpose of definitively 
installing a Republic; but they forget that it was 
only by promising the maintenance of the Republic 

VOT,. II 
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that Thiers could keep the moderate and prudent 
Republicans from the Commune. Ho remarked to 
me at Vienna: * Personollement j’aimerais mieux la 
Monarchic Anglaise, mais elle est impossible/ His 
saying: ‘ La Republique sera eouservatrice, ou elle 
ue sera pas/ has been only too fully realised. Not so 
his other saying: ‘ La Republique est la forme de 
gouvernement qui nous divise lc moins.’ 

His great misfortune was that he overrated his 
powers, and unwisely showed that he did so. The 
same was the case with Gambetta nine years later. 
He thought himself omnipotent in the Chamber, and 
showed that he thought so by the untimely introduc¬ 
tion of the sc rutin de lisle. I saw Thiers in February 
1873, three months before his fall. ‘ L’Assemblee/ 
lie said ‘ fait quelquefois mine d’etre reealeitrante, mais 
je n’ai qu’a faire ceci, and he raised his finger. Other 
people may have heard this who were more dangerous 
than I. In consequence of his exaggerated notions as 
to the extent of his power, Thiers made a decided 
blunder in not treating the vote of the 24th of May 
iu the manner prescribed by the Constitution, and in 
resigning, with the full conviction that the country could 
not do without him, instead of changing his Ministry. 
MaeMahon made a similar mistake in giving up the 
Presidency before the full term of seven years had 
expired, on the very insufficient ground that the 
Chamber would not adopt his views as to the command 
of the army. Had he remained in power, he might 
have been of the greatest use both to the army and to 
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the country, and might have mitigated many 
difficulties that have been full of peril to his successor. 

It would seem from what Thiers said to me 
in 1.873 that the Due de Gramont’s statements about 
promised Austrian help to France were not prompted 
by a desire of self-justification, but by hints from 
another quarter. Napoleon III died shortly after¬ 
wards at Chiselhurst, of the consequences of a serious 
and dangerous operation. But he only determined on 
undergoing this operation because he would probably 
soon have had to show himself in public on horseback. 
It is certain that a second retour de l' lie d ’Elbe was 
in preparation, and was to take place on the 20th of 
March. Great hopes were then entertained of a 
Napoleonic Restoration, as I saw during my occasional 
visits at Chiselhurst. Several times the Emperor 
Napoleon taxed my diplomatic abilities to the utmost 
with dangerous questions as to the position the Powers 
would assume in the eventuality of a restoration ; and 
more than once I hoard from Bonapartists the great 
argument of the ‘ Gouvernemcnt outilier,’ that is, of 
the government material trained in Imperial traditions 
which was still at the disposal of France. I was 
informed, but I cannot guarantee the truth of this 
information, that Gramont was induced to enter on 
his campaign against me in order to give a ground 
for the use, in any proclamation which the 
Imperialists might issue to the French nation, of 
the word 4 trahi,’ generally employed in French bul¬ 
letins as a justification of defeat. This made such an 
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impression upon me that I suspended my visits to 
Chiselhurst for more than a year, and only 
resumed them when some mutual friends intervened. 
Only a very strong reason could have induced me to 
act as I did, for it was not in my nature to avoid those 
who were deserted by fortune. Moreover, I had 
always preserved a faithful and grateful memory of 
the Empress Eugenie in the days of her splendour 
and power, and I found true pleasure in her conversa¬ 
tion, which showed much knowledge and esprit. It 
-is a great satisfaction to me to be able to express my 
opinion of a lady who has been constantly misrepre¬ 
sented. Those who, like myself, have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how deadly was the ennui of Chisel- 
hurst, could only praise the fortitude with which it 
was borne by one Avho has been repeatedly accused of 
frivolity and love of pleasure, and who Avas still 
remarkably beautiful. She never gave up her mourn¬ 
ing ; and although the members of the highest 
aristocracy would have considered it an honour to 
entertain her at their country houses, she never 
accepted any invitations but those of the Queen to 
Windsor. The future of her son was her constant and 
sole consideration. The Empress Eugenie has been 
accused of having had an important share in the 
war of 1870—whether Avith justice is very doubtful. 
I have been assured, not by her but by others, that 
she never called that war *ma guerre.’ One great 
mistake I fully remember, in which the Empress had 
a share after the war. The advice which I had 
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volunteered in order to facilitate a timely agreemeut 
with Italy on the basis of the evacuation of Rome— 
that nothing should be said about the occupation 
of Rome by the Italians, but that in return for 
the withdrawal of the French troops Italy should 
agree to the occupation of some places in the 
vicinity which were still under the Papal Adminis¬ 
tration—drew down strong expressions of indignation 
from her and others upon ‘ the heretic/ a cry in which 
even Ollivier joined in his book on the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

I became almost indulgent to Gramont when I 
read the statements of other * titnioim,' especially those 
of Count Chaudordy, who acted as delegate of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Tours. Ho says that 
at the Salzburg Interview in 1867 both Emperors 
agreed as to the necessity of war—which statement 
should be compared with my report of that interview.* 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

‘ Ce qui etait certain e’ost qu’elle (l’Autriche) etait 
tellement engagee de notre cote que son Gouverne- 
ruent ne pouvait pas se retourner de longtemps, ct qu’il 
a fallu une lettre directemeut adressee par le nouvel 
Empereur d’Allemagne apres sa consecration, helas! 
ici-mcme, a Versailles, pour facil iter au Gouvernement 
autrichien sa reconciliation avec la Prusse; ct en cela 
Monsieur de Bismarck a etc encore une fois tres-habile, 
car il s'est attache completement de cette f'a^ori 
l’Empire austro-hongrois. On se sentait si bien 

See p. 36. 
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engage vis-a-vis de nous que, pour s’cxcuser, on nous 
disait alors du cAte de l’Autriehe que ces nouvelles 
relations nous aideruieut a obtenir de raeilleures 
conditions quand viendraient les negociations de 
paix,’ 

Then in a parenthesis : ‘ La stenographic est inter- 
rompue par ordre de M. le President.’ 

This interruption is perhaps to be regretted, as it 
would have been amusing to hear the further state¬ 
ments of M. le Comte de Chaudordy. 

The word ‘se retourner’ is very much used in French 
political language, and is applied to a politician who 
leaves one party for another. ‘ Nous lui avons laisse 
toute uue annee pour se retourner,’ said the Due de 
Broglie to me in 1873 after Thiers’ fall. Now, 
according to Count Chaudordy’s opinion, Austria 
found herself in this position, but took a long time in 
going over to the other side. Why '! Because she 
was too much bound to France. A letter addressed 
to the Emperor of Austria by the new Emperor of 
Germany after his ‘consecration’ at Versailles, was, 
says Count Chaudordy, therefore necessary. The 
term ‘ consecration ’ at Versailles can only mean the 
proclamation of the German empire, which took 
place at Versailles on the 18th of January 
1871. Thus up to the second half of January, after 
the battle of Sedan had been fought, and Napoleon 
III made prisoner; after Metz had fallen, and the 
preliminaries of peace were rapidly progressing— 
Austria found herself, without an Austrian soldier 
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having moved an inch, in the position of not being 
able to side with Germany because of her engage¬ 
ments with France ! But the best remains behind, for 
Count Chaudordv must have known, as all the papers 
could have told him, that already in December 1870 
the understanding between Austria and Germany had 
been completed in optimal format, by virtue of the 
despatch sent by Prince Bismarck to Count 
Sclnveinitz at Vienna, and of the corresponding 
despatch addressed by me to Count Wimpffen at 
Berlin. And I need scarcely assure the reader 
that Austria never gave so ridiculous an explana¬ 
tion as that stated by Count Chaudordv, that 
her agreement with Germany would enable her 
to procure more favourable conditions of peace for 
France. 

If, on reading the protocols of that Committee of 
Enquiry, one is amazed at the incredible, frivolity of 
many of the witnesses, one cannot on the other hand 
admire the: questions put by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is unintelligible why Count Darii, for in¬ 
stance, who had been Minister of Foreign A flairs, did not 
ask the Due do Gramont point-blank : ‘ Dites-nous, y 
avait-il, oui ou non, un traite d’allianee avee 1’Autriehe '(' 
It has never happened in history that two Powers 
should join in making war without previously con¬ 
cluding a Treaty and a military agreement; and it 
is scarcely possible to allege a case where, without 
such a previous agreement, one party informs the 
other that it is about to enter on a war, and that it 
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expects the military assistance of the other—especially 
when the war is an aggressive one. 

I am, I repeat it, convinced that Gramont wrote 
in good faith; but I am equally convinced that he 
was not clear as to the difference between our attitude 
before and after the declaration of’war; and how little 
he thought at the time of the alleged views of Prince 
Mettcrnich and Count Vitzthuin, is proved by the 
words 1 have above quoted : ‘ Est ce qu’on s’allie k 
un battu ? ’ 

An important point in the consideration of this 
question is the attitude we assumed towards Paris after 
the declaration of war. When the war was over it 
was easy to say what should have been done; but 
when the war broke out, who could have prophesied 
its issue ? I was doubly conscious of the heavy 
responsibility resting upon me, as I was a foreigner 
summoned to Austria by the Emperor. I cannot 
say how many sleepless nights this cost me. Had I 
been an adventurer, my game would have been easy 
enough. I only had to ask for (500,000,000 francs 
from Paris, which 1 would have obtained without 
difficulty, and then to begin war, first suspending the 
Constitution and the freedom of the press. This 
could easily have been .done, and even Hungary would 
not have been in my way, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. If victorious, I would have been praised to 
the skies; if defeated, I could easily have left the 
country. 1 may say that every step I took was 
carefully weighed, and regulated according to eircurn- 
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stances. The result of my policy for Austria- 
Hungary has been the cordial friendship of Germany, 
and the just and sympathetic appreciation of France. 
Neither the Emperor nor the empire has been injured ; 
the loss has fallen on me alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

1870 

NEUTRALITY AND READINESS FOR WAR.-THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA.— 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

As soon as the declaration of war became known, 
sittings were held of the Cabinet Council, under the 
presidency of the Emperor. On such occasions the 
Council is called the Great Council of the Crown. 
Among those who took part in these sittings were 
the two Minister-Presidents, Count Potocki and 
Count Andrassy. The Archduke Albrecht was also 
at one of the sittings. Besides the declaration of 
neutrality, the placing of the army on a modified 
war-footing was decided upon, at a cost of over 
20,000,000 florins. The expenditure of this sum gave 
rise to many attacks upon me by the Hungarians. 
During the session of the Delegation held at Pesth 
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at the end of 1870, the Conservative Deputy 
Nermeny gave notice in Committee of an interpel¬ 
lation asking on what grounds the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had expended those twenty millions. 
I declared myself ready to answer in the Committee 
where German was spoken, but I at the same time 
requested that the Hungarian Minister-President 
should also be summoned. My opponents were some¬ 
what taken aback when I answered that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, but that the expenditure was resolved upon in a 
general Council of Ministers, in which the Minister- 
Presidents of both portions of the Empire took part. 
Moreover, the decree for a partial mobilisation was 
proposed, not by myself, but by Count Andrassy. 
In 1874, when I was Ambassador in London, the 
Deputy Zsedenyi (whose real name was Pfannen- 
sehuiidt) referred to the grant of the 20,000,000 
florins in a speech strongly condemning my policy, 
and fervently praising that of my successor. Count 
Andrassy politely answered that ho had no desire 
to be praised at tlic expense of his predecessor, whose 
policy he had simply continued. 

I was surprised at Count Andrassy’s proposal, 
but not unpleasantly so, for reasons to be developed 
in the next chapter. Its secret tendency could only 
be directed against Russia ; and possibly eventualities 
of a defensive nature, justifying the motion, were at 
that time not impossible. In those days, immediately 
after the declaration of war, it was considered likely 
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that the French would .advance into German territory; 
and Count Potocki, whoso vast Russian estates made 
him a competent judge of Russian affairs, asserted that 
if the French armies were victorious, Poland would 
certainly rise, and Russia would then be compelled 
to contemplate not only an occupation of the kingdom 
of Poland, hut also of Galicia. The eventuality of a 
war with Russia soon after assumed a definite shape 
when she arbitrarily withdrew from the Treaty of 
Paris. I shall return to this subject in its proper place. 

One of the fables convenues circulated in connec¬ 
tion with the events of the year 1870, is the story 
that Austria was prevented from going to war by 
Russia. Such an intervention never took place, and 
in the Viennese Archives there is not a trace of any 
evidence of Russian threats or warnings. J. will not 
deny that Russia might have declared Avar against 
Austria had the latter taken the field against 
Germany. As Austria did not do so, 1 can fully 
understand Avhy Russia took great credit to herself 
with Germany for this supposed intervention; what 
is less intelligible is that Germany should have believed 
the story. Prince Bismarck certainly knew the real 
state of affairs ; but it was all-important to him at 
that period to be on good terms with Russia, and to 
make his relations Avith her popular in Germany; and 
this may explain the demonstrative manner in which 
the Emperor Alexander and his Government were 
thanked. 

The truth is that Russia found fault with the 
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Austrian preparations, purchases of horses, etc., and 
that the Emperor Alexander, even more than Prince 
Gortschakoff, expressed some annoyance to Count 
Chotek on the subject. Remembering the words I 
have quoted from Count Potocki, I could only see in 
Russia’s objections a further justification of the 
measures that had been taken. Nothing was said by 
Russia, however, of the war preparations being 
directed against Russia or Prussia ; her objections 
were partly founded on the necessity in which Russia 
would be placed of taking costly measures of defence 
against Poland, and partly on the consideration that 
the neutral powers would be far better qualified to 
mediate at the right moment between the belligerents 
if they were not armed. ‘ Le moment viendra,’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Count Chotek, ‘011 la grande 
Europe interviondra sans cocarde.’ I reminded the 
Russian Chancellor of these words two mouths later, 
when T wrote to Count Chotek : ‘ Le moment 
d’intervenir est peut etre venu, et on offet je ne vois 
pas de cocarde, mais je ne vois pas non plus d’Europe.’ 
The expression : ‘ Je ne vois plus d’Europe,’ is also 
to be found in a despatch published in the Red Book 
for 1870, and it had for a time the honour of passing 
into a proverb. I remember later on, when I was 
again Ambassador, somebody said to me during the 
Dulcigno affair: * ‘ Coniine vous avez raison de dire 
que vous ne voyez plus d’Europe!’ To which I re- 

* Another happy boil wot was wade by Oount Kcust on this occasion. Someone 
asked him how matters were progressing in the Dulcigno question. * Dulcigno ! * 
was his reply : * Dolce-gno far iiieute.' 
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plied: * Mais oui, je la vois, mais dans quel deshabilldl' 
The attitude of the neutral Powers during the 
Franco-German War proved that I was right. 
Austria-Hungary was the only Power which sincerely 
and emphatically advocated a collective intervention 
of the Powers for the purpose of a peaceful mediation, 
and she was the only Power that neither sought nor 
obtained any advantage from the war. Italy profited 
by the misfortunes of France, to whom she owed her 
existence, by seizing on Rome; Russia withdrew 
from her obligations under the Treaty of Paris in 
direct violation of the law of nations; England sold 
arms and ammunition to the belligerents. I may 
mention in this place a circumstance which is little 
known. Confidential negotiations were opened for 
the purpose of placing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
whose ancestors had reigned over Lorraine, on the 
throne of Alsace-Lorraine. The proposal was de¬ 
cisively rejected. 

At first certain attempts were made to bring 
about an intervention of the neutral Powers, but 
neither St Petersburg nor Florence had any serious 
intention of interfering, and England was induced to 
be equally passive by a mission from Minghctti to 
Gladstone. The result was the English proposal 
contained in a letter addressed by Lord Granville to 
Count Apponyi on the 17th of August, 1870—the 
so-called ‘ ligue des neutres,’ which merely consisted 
of a declaration on the part of the neutral Powers 
that each intended to maintain its neutrality, and 
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would inform the others should it cease to be neutral. 
Russia and Italy immediately accepted this arrange¬ 
ment, which they themselves had suggested, and then 
nothing remained for us to do but to join them. 

As an explanation of the lukewarm spirit in which 
the question of mediation was treated, it has been 
alleged that the amazing rapidity of the German 
victories virtually decided the war. On this point I 
wrote as follows to Count Chotek :— 

‘Quelque prodigieux qu’aient ete les succes rem- 
portds par les armes de la Prusse et celles dc scs allies, 
il y a toujours unc France vis-a-vis de rAllomagnc. 
Sans doute il est peu probable quo les Frangais 
parviennent a mettre cn eampagne des forces capables 
de tenir teto aux armees allemandes, mais taut quo 
cellcs-ei ne seront pas parvcnues a roduire deux places 
de premier ordre comme Paris et Metz, l’on ne saurait 
dire quo la guerre a cessd. Il reste deux parties 
eontendautes cntre lesquelles I’aetion mediatrice et 
moderatriee de 1’Europc a toute facultc do s’exercer. 

‘ Je maintiens ce quo j’ai dit dans une de mes 
depeclies au Comte Apponyi: cc u’cst jias seulement 
a mitiger les exigences du vainquour quo devraient 
tendre les efforts combines des Puissances; c’est 
encore a adoucir l’amertume des sentiments qui doivent 
aceabler lo vaincu, et a faeiliter a un peuple si cruelle- 
ment eprouve et si delicat sur le point d’houneur les 
resolutions que lui impose la necessite. Je suis con- 
firmd dans cette opinion par ce que m’a ecrit recemment 
le Prince de Metternich, qui pense que les conditions 
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qu’on dictera k la France, si dures qu’elles puissent 
etre, seraient bicn plus facilement consenties si elles 
lui dtaient recommandees par la voix unanime des 
Puissances impartialos quo si ellc avait sirnplement h, 
subir la loi du vainqueur. Un tdldgrame que j’ai regu 
ces jours-ci do Tours vient dgalement a l’appui de cette 
manicrc de.’ 

* Les avantages d’une action collective de l’Europe 
neutre me paraissent done hors de doute, et dussd-je 
prdcher dans le desert, je ne me lasserai pas de les 
faire ressortir.’ 

The German historians who arc so fond of making 
out that Bismarck’s ‘ iron hand ’ prevented European 
intervention, forgot to add that this was after all 
a very easy task. The ‘ iron hand ’ putting down the 
intervention of the neutral Powers, is as much a 
fiction as the arm of Russia deterring Austria from 
going to war. I do not deny that if the Neutral 
Powers had really intended to intervene* effectually,- 
they would have felt the ‘iron hand;’but as events 
turned out, Bismarck had ample time to occupy 
himself with more pressing affairs than the subjection 
of the neutral Powers. The facts above stated show 
why their attitude was so harmless. It would be 
more difficult to say whether their collective inter¬ 
vention would have been successful and advantageous 
to the true interests of Europe. There were moments 
after the battle bf Sedan when the authorities at the 
German head-quarters entertained grave apprehen¬ 
sions, not of the final issue .of the war, but of the 
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farther sacrifices it would entail. Even Prince 
Bismarck himself told me at the time of our interview 
at Gastein that the prolongation of the siege of Paris 
would have been very doubtful had Metz held out 
another fortnight. It cannot be denied that a fairly 
successful intervention of the neutral Powers would 
not only have made the victors more moderate in 
their demands, but would have convinced the 
vanquished of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle, and have placed Europe in a much more 
dignified position after the war was over. The 
overwhelming predominance of a single member of 
the European family of States has never been 
considered a blessing. The genius, wisdom, and 
moderation of the Emperor William and his 
Chancellor avoided the fatal course pursued by 
Napoleon I, and the German empire has hitherto 
justified its claims to be considered an empire of 
peace. But. the future is dark, however reassuring 
may be the guarantees afforded by those who .now 
have the direction of German affairs; and it would 
have been a great security for Germany herself and 
for the peace of Europe, if the neutral Powers had 
bound themselves not only to prevent excessive 
demands on the part of Germany, but also not to 
participate either actively or passively in any RrcneTi 
enterprise of revenge. 

It will not be denied that considerations of 
humanity formed an important clement in this ques¬ 
tion. Had the neutral Po\vers intervened, much 
von. iv* , . o 
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blood would have been saved, and the losses inflicted 
by the war on industry and commerce—from which 
Germany has suffered more than France, notwith¬ 
standing the milliards—would have been considerably 
reduced. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

1870 

OTHER KVBNTd OF THE YEAR 1^70. -DECLARATION* OF THE INFALLI¬ 
BILITY OF THE POPE, AND OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE CONCORDAT. 

In 1870 1 was obliged to give up my annua] visit to 
Gastein. The Emperor thought 1 had better not 
leave Vienna; and the incessant excitement of that 
time might have made the Gastein cure more injuri¬ 
ous to me than its omission. Hut the Emperor did 
me the honour of assigning apartments for my use in 
the ‘ Stockel-JSchlosscrhen,’ situated in the Selionbruim 
Park, where 1 passed my nights. Every morning I 
went up to Vienna, chiefly on horseback. Avoiding 
the noisy ‘ Mariahilfor Vorstadt,’ I proceeded through 
the 4 Schmolz,’ the quiet 4 Joscfstadt,’ and the 
‘Glacis,’ which at that date had not yet been built 
over. It became a tradition to assign the 4 Stoekel- 
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Schlosschen* to my successors, which was much to 
thoir advantage. For mo that Imperial building was 
full of reminiscences. The Saxon Royal Family 
inhabited it in 1866, and it was there that I took my 
leave of the King. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Hanoverian Royal Family. 

I have said that the year 1870 was one of inces¬ 
sant excitement. It was so to me from beginning to 
end. First came the split in the cis-Leitlian 
Ministry, and the battles I consequently had to fight 
in the Reiehsrath ; then the resignation of the Hasncr 
Ministry, and the painful birth and abortive policy of 
the Potooki Ministry ; then the proclamation of 
Papal Infallibility, the invasion of Rome by tho 
Italians, the violation of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, and finally, the Franco-German War. The 
disastrous complications that took place beyond 
our frontiers were not indeed in any way brought 
about by the Imperial Government, and it could 
not therefore feel the weight of any responsibility 
for their origin. But the same could not be said 
of the possible consequences of these events. It 
was almost a miracle that my by no means robust 
constitution bore up for a whole year against daily 
and hourly agitation. 

In former chapters I have entered into details 
on the question of the Concordat and the position 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards tlm (Ecumenical 
Council. Two events happened in this year wliicli 
were intimately connected with each other—the 
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proclamation of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility and 
the declaration by the Cabinet of Vienna of the 
invalidity of the Concordat. Minute and exhaustive 
despatches on both subjects were submitted to the 
Delegations which met at Pesth in 1870. It so 
happened that this session of the Delegations— the 
least quiet session in which ] took part—was held at 
a time when I was still pursued by the very undeserved, 
but no less profound, rancour of the Constitutional 
Party. This produced the curious result that the 
despatches which maintained against the Papal See the 
views and policy of the ‘ Burgerministerium ’ received 
scarcely any mark of approval from those members of 
the Delegations who belonged to the Constitutional 
Party ; nay, even more, that their leader, Dr Herltst, 
became the ally and champion of the ultra-clerical 
Monsignor Greuter. The latter made a passionate 
speech appealing to the discontent of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and gaining their applause, which 
hitherto he had never succeeded in doing. Referring 
to the Red-Rook, he said that he was reminded by it 
of the will of a Swedish ‘ General,’ who remarked to 
his son, ‘ You do not know with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ I replied at once as follows: 

4 The honourable Deputy has expressed his opinion 
with great openness, beginning his speech with a 
saying which is indeed historical, hut, so far as I 
know r , wras uttered bv a Swedish Chaucellor. His 
words were indeed striking: but in Oxensticrna’s 
time people governed much and talked little. 
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Were he alive now, he would perhaps express 
himself in a different manner.’ In spite of the un¬ 
favourable, nay, almost hostile temper of the 
Chamber, this reply was received with much laughter. 
Of course, Monsignor Greuter’s attacks were levelled 
chiefly against my conduct with regard to the Con¬ 
cordat. But it is remarkable that he ended by 
saying that the abolition of the Concordat was not to 
be regretted, and that it was a ‘ felix culpa.’ Perhaps 
his words were not to be taken quite literally; but I 
cannot help mentioning on this occasion that eminent 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church with whom I 
happened to converse on the subject, declared them¬ 
selves opposed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, to 
the conclusion of Concordats. One of these was the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, who was 
shot during the summer as a hostage. As the two 
others are still living, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to give their names. They did not belong to the 
Austrian Episcopate. 

I will now sav a few words as to the (Ecumenical 

V 

Council. 

In a former chapter I have explained the attitude 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards the Council. 
This attitude was taken up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in concurrence with the Ministers of both 
portions of the empire. However much the Govern¬ 
ment may have had cause to look with anxiety to 
the decisions of the Council, it was of opinion that 
any precipitate intervention would be unadvisable, 
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especially as it was expected that there would be a 
strong minority, including eminent members of the 
Austrian as well as of the German Episcopacy, 
which would only lose in public esteem if it 
appeared to be supported by the various Govern¬ 
ments. But our Cabinet did not on this account 
refrain from entering into communication with that 
minority, thus removing every doubt as to its 
eventual attitude towards the decisions of the 
Council, without prejudice to the respect and venera¬ 
tion due to the Holy See. Before the Council began, 
I wrote to the Ambassador, Count Trauttmanusdorff, 
on the 21st of October 1869 as follows: 

‘Touten manifestant unc sympathic bienveillante 
pour faction favorable que lo Concile pout exercer 
afin do fortifier et de ddvelopper les sentiments 
religious ehez les nations catholiques, Votre Excel¬ 
lence no devra laisser s’dlever aueun doute sur la 
forme resolution du Gouvurnement Imperial et Royal 
de maintenir la liguo de demarcation qu’il a trace entre 
les droits do l’Ktat et ceux de I’&glise, et de sc con- 
former invariablement it l’esprit de la legislation 
aetuellcmcnt en vigucur.’ 

Count TrauttmannsdortF had expressed the hope 
‘ that the majority, in order to avoid decisions “ per 
majora,” would proceed with such moderation as 
would allow the minority to agree with them.’ I was 
unable to share this view; and foreseeing that the 
majority would be aggressive, I wrote: ‘Under all 
the circumstances, the praiseworthy attitude of the 
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minority would not be of value unless it not only 
showed the Governments and populations at home 
that it shared their views, but also made up its 
mind to prevent dangerous decisions on the part 
of the Council, and to make some decided manifesta¬ 
tion in case of defeat. Otherwise, the Opposition will 
do but little service to the views it represents, and 
will not attain the object of producing a salutary im¬ 
pression. I cannot sufficiently urge your Excellency 
to lay stress on this last consideration in your con¬ 
versations with the members of the minority.’ What 
eventually happened is well known. A demonstrative 
manifestation would not have been uecessary to pre¬ 
vent decisions unwelcome to the minority; it would 
have been enough for the minority to vote against 
them, as the decision of the majority would not have 
sufficed, But to our deep regret we perceived that 
the leaders of the Opposition, Cardinals Bauscher and 
Schwarzeubcrg, Archbishop flaynaid and Bishop 
Strossmayer, as well as the other members of the 
minority, preferred to abstain from voting, thus en¬ 
abling the decision to be unanimous. We addressed 
our warnings, not only to the minority, but also to 
the lloly See itself, as may be seen from the despatch 
to Count Trauttinaunsdorff of the JLOtli of February 
1870. 

I have a special reason for alluding to those 
proceedings of our Cabinet. Attempts have been 
made to explain the declaration of the invalidity of 
the Concordat, which was the consequence of the 
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proclamation of Papal Infallibility, by momentary 
difficulties and inspirations of internal policy; and it 
was believed that the Potoeki Ministry wished to gain 
popularity by this bold step. The characters of the 
Ministers in question suffice to refute this charge. 
In a former passage I stated how difficult it was for 
Count Potoeki to affix his name to the ecclesiastical 
laws. lie did so with patriotic self-sacrifice, seeing 
that it was imperative; but no one will believe that 
he was capable of adopting, merely from political 
motives, a measure of such vital importance to the 
Church as the abolition of the Concordat. Nor must 
wo forget that the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction, Dr von Stremayr, whose religious views 
were not quite the same as Potocki’s, though he was 
equally conscientious, made the question a subject of 
deep study, and that it was in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations he submitted to the Council of Ministers 
that the Emperor gave his consent to the measure. It 
will be seen that after what had happened, the 
Roman Curia could not have been taken by surprise 
by the declaration of the invalidity of the Concordat 
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CONTINUATION.-TWO UNTOWARD EVENTS.—THE OCCUPATION OF ROHR, 

AND THE VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

If 1 say * untoward events/ I only use this expression 
because both of the measures to which I refer pro¬ 
duced on the whole a by no means agreeable surprise, 
as is usually the ease when arbitrary measures are 
taken, whatever may be the current of public opinion 
at the time. I myself was not surprised by them ; in¬ 
deed I may say that I can claim the merit of having 
foreseen their probability, and of having left nothing 
undone that could have directed what was inevitable 
into more regular and less violent channels. In a 
former chapter I gave details as to what had been 
done in this respect many years previously with regard 
to the Treaty of Paris and the occupation of Rome. 
I will here briefly allude to the policy of Austria on 

this subject. 
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It was easy to foresee that after the Franeo-Gcrman 
War broke out, the safety and independence of the 
Papal Government, which was protected by the 
French garrison, would bo endangered, even if France 
should be victorious. In view of the invasion already 
attempted by Garibaldi at Mentana, which was only 
frustrated by the timely intervention of the French 
troops, it was certain that a similar attempt would be 
repeated with greater energy, and that this would 
necessitate an increase of the French garrison. Of 
course, after the French disasters, things became 
much worse. A timely agreement of France with 
Italy on the one hand, and with Home on the other, 
might have led to a compromise, under which Italy 
might have occupied several places in the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome. Only in this 
way would the Papal troops have been strong enough 
to keep Rome ; and if Italy had been true to her en¬ 
gagements, a basis might have been gained for an 
understanding between Rome and Florence. But iny 
suggestions to this effect were badly received in Paris, 
where people suspected me because I was a Protestant. 
Thus nothing was done beyond an ineffectual renewal 
of the September Convention, after Austria had with¬ 
drawn from the affair in consequence of the attitude 
of the French Government. 

After the occupation of Rome, the Ministry, and 
I in particular, received countless applications from 
Catholic societies, which, as was to be expected, wero 
strongly supported by Monsignor Grcuter. I had 
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a powerful weapon ready against all reproaches ad¬ 
dressed to the Government on account of its passive 
attitude—namely, the precedent of the annexation of 
a large portion of the Papal States in 18G0, against 
which Austria did not protest, although the oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention was far more favourable than 
in 1870. 

My conduct was more appreciated in Rome than 
in Vienna, incredible as this may seem. I said in the 
speech I then made: * In Rome, where a much 
sounder view of politics has always been taken than 
by her would-be defenders in Austria, this idea (the 
partial occupation of Papal territory) was much more 
favourably received than in Vienna, and the Govern¬ 
ment has been more favourably judged, as is proved 

bv all the communications I have received on the 
%> 

subject up to the most recent date.’ 

It will be seen from the Red Rook of 1870 (report 
of the Charge d’Aflhires Chevalier von Palomba), 
how much Rome appreciated my policy, as Cardinal 
Antonelli requested the representative of Austria 
* to give Count Roust his sincerest thanks.’ Al¬ 
though we refused to come forward with a protest 
or manifesto which it would have been impossible to 
follow up, and which, without material assistance, would 
not only have been ineffectual, but would also have 
diminished the weight of our influence in Florence, 
we were all the more desirous of using our influence 
after the occupation in favour of the Pope, and in 
this we were successful. How much, on the other" 
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hand, the attitude and language of the Cabinet 
of Vienna were appreciated in Florence, may be 
gathered from the despatch of Signor Visconti-Venosta 
to Signor Mingliotti, Ambassador in Vienna, dated 
21st September, 1870 (Rod Book No. 150), a docu¬ 
ment worthy of perusal even at the present day. As 
an illustration of tempora mntautur I may state 
that fifteen years later the Cabinet of Vienna de¬ 
clined to receive the envoy selected by the United 
States, because in 1870 he had expressed as much 
indignation at the occupation of Rome as Austria 
herself. 

We now come to the second 'untoward event’: 
Russia’s arbitrary violation of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris limiting her power in the Black Sea. 
In a former chapter I have shown how I always 
considered that the idea of the Paris Congress to 
neutralise the Black Sea was a complete mistake, the 
only tangible result of it being that national feeling in 
Russia was deeply wounded by such an unnatural 
restriction of the power of an empire of 80,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that it was therefore quite untenable for 
any lengthened period. It was easy to foresee that the 
only way to prevent a collision on this question was to 
revise the Treaty of Paris. Three years previously I 
had proposed such a revision with the double object of 
abolishing the restriction on Russia, and of admitting 
a European control over the internal affairs of Turkey. 
When Russia made her famous declaration in IS70, tho 
Cabinet of St Petersburg appeared highly surprised 
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and taken aback on finding the strongest opposition in 
the very quarter from wliieh had emanated the . 
suggestion of a revision of the Treaty. This could 
only have becu by an intentional disregard of the fact 
that my initiative had the object of bringing about 
the modification in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, while Russia broke that law by a one-sided, 
arbitrary and illegal proceeding. Nor was the 
Cabinet of Vienna alone in its severe condemnation of 
this step; the reply of the English Cabinet was 
in a similar sense. But the first despatch which 
expressed Lord Granville’s opinion on the subject was 
soon followed by a second, which was, it is true, also 
signed with the name of Granville, but which breathed 
the spirit of Gladstone. More than ever did my 
words come true : ‘ Jo ne vois plus d’Europe.’ Where 
else could Europe have been found than in England 
and in Austria? In Prussia, which had been gained 
in advance ; or in Italy, who was at that moment loss 
inclined than ever to uphold the principle of European 
control ; or in France, who was sinking under the 
burthen of an unequal contest? I think it was 
greatly to Austria’s honour that she sternly and 
persistently reprobated the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty. Others may some day have greater cause 
than ourselves to regret that our protest was not 
supported. In a recent historical work, Jiiger’s 
History of the Franco-German War, I road the 
following passage, which is evidently intended ■ 
to annihilate me: ‘ Only a very narrow-minded 
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politician could wonder that Russia seized that 
moment for breaking the Treaty - .’ The historian 
probably did not contemplate the application of that 
principle to Alsace. 

Even at the present moment I do not regret the 
somewhat harsh tone of my despatch to Count 
Chotek on this subject.* If it gave offence at St 
Petersburg, the displeasure of Russia was not vented 
on Austria, but on myself. My successor, who 
thought 1 had not acted with suflieient energy, was 
overwhelmed with honours and praises at St Peters¬ 
burg, while 1 was punished in London by the demon¬ 
strative rudeness of the Czar, who explained his 
conduct to his brother-in-law, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by saying that 1 was the ‘ deadliest enemy of 
Russia.’ My conscience is at peace. But it is 
possible those words originated in other less known 
circumstances. 

In a former chapter I have shown that the 
gratitude shown by Germany to Russia after the 
war was little deserved. She had more reason to 
be grateful to England. Instead of sending to 
Versailles Lord Odo Russell, a great friend and ally 
of Prince Bismarck, the English Government could 
and ought to have commissioned a stiff Englishman to 
ask point-blank whether the Prussian Government 
approved of the step taken by Russia or not, and 
whether Prussia would or would not join in collective 
steps against that measure, on the understanding that 

* See Appendix B. 
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if the answer were in the affirmative, Prussia (the 
German empire was not yet formed) would join Eng¬ 
land and Austria-Hungary in a decided protest, and 
that if it were in the negative, England would regard 
Prussia as an enemy, and would treat her as an ally 
of Russia. In such a case Austria-Hungary would 
have joined England ; indeed in any measure directed 
against Russia, she was certain of the support of 
Austrians and Hungarians alike. 

We must not forget in what manner the decisive 
events of that year succeeded each other. During 
the interviews at Euis which preceded the war, 
Russia secured the consent of Prussia to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris which was to he effected after 
the war. Rut Prince Gortschakoff, who probably 
know boiler than others by what means Prince 
Bismarck managed to conclude an arrangement with 
Benodetti after the war of 18GG on the subject of the 
rectification of the Saarbriicken frontier, thought it 
advisable to carryout his intention before the Franco- 
German War was over. The action of Russia thus 
coincided with the most critical period of the cam¬ 
paign ; and I am informed, on most trustworthy 
authority, that this greatly enraged Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Odo Russell happened to arrive just at that 
moment. If a more uncompromising envoy had 
been sent to Versailles, the Franco-German War 
might have taken a different turn; but it is more 
probable that Prince Bismarck, in his anger with 
Prince Gortschakoff, would have sided with the other 
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Powers. Ho would have had a ready pretext in 
Russia’s departure from the agreement she lmd made 
with him; the Russian Circular would then have 
become a dead letter, and the Treaty of Paris would 
have been maintained in its integrity. 

I suggested a similar idea (although after the first 
English Note) to Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, and I have been informed 
that his despatch on the subject has been published 
in the Blue Book. I have not been able to verify 
this statement, but I have no reason to doubt 
it, and it seems that at St Petersburg they were 
acquainted with the despatch. 

But Gladstone was then Premier, Lord Odo 
Russell was welcome at Versailles, and the dispute 
was (dosed hv the London Protocol, which gave the 
sanction of Europe to the act against which Europe 
had protested, and yet again asserted the principle 
that a treaty could only be altered with the con¬ 
currence of those who have concluded it. This is 
much as if a judicial tribunal were to declare theft a 
crime and yet to allow the thief to keep what ho bus 
stolen. 
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THIS I1LACK SKA AN1) THE CZECHS.-CAl.lCIA.-KEACZKO. 

My answer to tlie Russian violation ol‘ tlio Treaty of 
Paris was most favourably received and strongly 
supported by the Viennese papers, and especially by 
the X MIC Frcie Pirssc. It appeared therefore all the 
more remarkable, and only to he explained by personal 
hostility, that the Delegations took no notice of it. 
Hut no—1 am mistaken : a North-llohemian Deputy, 
of whom it was said that his pronunciation must have 
reminded me of my native country, made the follow¬ 
ing remark, which must lia\e sounded strangely in an 
Austrian Representative Assembly: ‘What is the 
Hlfck Sea to us ? ’ 

The leaders of the Czech movement, however. 
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thought they had something to do with the Black 
Sea, but only for the purpose of declaring that Russia 
ought not to be disturbed in her possession of it 
This was one of the chief points of the then much 
talked of memorandum presented to me by Dr Rieger 
in the name of his party and of the Bohemian nation. 

Although I was compelled to tell the Bohemian 
nation that it would do well not to meddle with the 
affairs of Russia, especially at a time when that Power 
ami Austria were at variance, i was also obliged at 
the same time indirectly to request the Russian 
Government not to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. Count Apponyi, our Ambas¬ 
sador in London, on his return from Ems, where the 
Russo-Prussian consultations had taken place, was 
informed by the English Foreign Secretary that both 
Governments looked with suspicion and displeasure 
on the concessions which had been made to Galicia, 
and Lord Clarendon thought it necessary to warn the 
Austrian Government of this. I then wrote to 
Count Apponyi a despatch" which J.)r llcrbst after¬ 
wards strongly censured in the Delegation for ‘its 
interference in internal affairs,’ while the very object 
of the despatch was to prevent unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference by other Powers in our internal affairs. 

The year 1870 brought me several times into 
contact with Poland. The Commercial Chamber of 
Brody elected me as its member in the Galician Diet, 
but T could not take my seat, being detained by 


* Sec Avpi'mlix K. 
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events in Vienna. In tlic following year, ray position 
towards the Hohenwart Ministry made it again 
impossible for me to sit in the Diet, and in the year 
after that, when T was appointed Ambassador, I 
returned the mandate. 

Julian Klaezko, for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to the jferne des Deux Maudes and the author 
of the much-read work ‘ Los Deux Cluinceliers,’ 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, shortly 
before the Franco-German War broke out, as ‘Hof 
und Ministerial Hath.’ His talents and his works do 
not need any praise of mine, but f feel called upon to 
pay a tribute of sympathetic remembrance to his 
noble mind and conduct. 

Ho was elected member of the Galician Diet, and 
allowed himself to be carried awav bv his patriotic feel- 
ings to such an extent that he made a violent speech in 
favour of France which was totally at variance with 
his official position. This would have had very 
unpleasant, consequences for the Ministry and for me 
in particular, had Klaczko not hastened at once to 
send in his resignation. The letter in which he did 
this deserves to be inserted here : 


Viknnk, Srpteutbre 5, 1870. 

MoNsucn; u: Coxitf. ! —Oblige Olivers la France 
par vingt annees d’une hospitalite liberalemont ’ 
accordee, profondeinent penetre en outre de I’immense 
peril quo le triomphe definitif de la Prusse creerait 
& l’equilibre European et ii l’existencc m6me de 
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TAutriche, j’ai saisi Ja premiere occasion qui s’est 
presentee pour exprimer hautement cette conviction 
persormelle. 

Devant une asseinbleo polouaise j’ai fait appel 
4 nos ancieunes sympathies, qui a l’heure qu’il est me 
semblaient s’aecorder ontierement avec notro devoue- 
ment pour les interets de l’Empire Autricliien. En 
agissant ainsi, j’accomplissais un devoir quo ma 
conscience m’imposait, mais jo lie me faisais pas 
illusion sur la grave responsabilito personnelle que 
j’assumais comme fonctionnaire public, attache au 
Ministore de Votre Excellence. 

J’ai done rhonueuv de remettre ma demission aux 
mains de Votre Excellence, en La priant de vouloir 
bien etre iudukrente envers une conduite assurement 

O 

irreguliere, mais inspiree par des sentiments sine ores, 
et de ne point douter do la profoude gratitude et do 
1’affectueux respect quo jc portcrai toujours a l’hommc 
d’etat eminent dont il m’a etc donne d’appreeier le 
occur grand, bon et genereux. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur le Comte, avec le 
plus profond respect, de Votre Excellence, le tres- 
humble et tres-devoue serviteur 


Jl'LlAN Klaczko. 
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or II IIKLATJOVH WITH (1EHMAXY A FT lilt THE OUTHUKAK OF THE WAR. 

I had tlio opportunity of observing many curious 
phenomena during my involuntary stay at Vienna 
after Koniggriltz and N ikolsburg. Anions; these was 
the readiness, I miglit almost say, the indifference, 
with which Austria allowed herself to be expelled 
from the Herman Confederation. What was even 
more strange was that some actually regarded this 
expulsion as a fortunate event and a liberation from 
irksome bonds. The loss of the Venetian Provinces 
was almost more felt than that of the position in the 
Gorman body of States and Kingdoms which Austria 
had held for centuries, and which had given her 
so much power and honour. That such views 
should prevail in official circles will not be very 
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astonishing if one considers the tendency of the 
Federalists Ministry of those days, which was more 
inclined to the Slav than to the German clement ; 
but this only made it the more strange that the same 
views should have been held by the general public. 
I must confess that l never felt any illusion as to 
the great and dangerous consequences that might 
arise from the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
I knew Aery well that it was necessary to yield to 
the inevitable, but I was no less convinced that the 
privileged position of the German element in Austria 
—that its claim to tin: foremost place in the State and 
the Army both as regards language and administra¬ 
tion—was less justified by historical Austrian traditiou 
than by the rights and duties of Austria as the 
principal member of the body of German States; and 
that when those rights and duties ceased, the claim of 
the German element to supremacy in Austria ceased 
also. It was mere blindness and folly to cherish any 
illusions on this subject. An increasing rivalry 
between the Slav and the German element, which 
was numerically the weaker, now became inevitable. 

I think I have sufficiently proved that I did not under¬ 
rate the German element. T saved the Germans twice : 
once when Beleredi threw them over, and again when 
Hokenwart did so. The first time I was successful; 
the second 1 was dragged down myself. 1 have 
forgiven their ingratitude, but I regret that they 
paid little heed to my advice when it was of some 
weight, and that they hesitated to accept the logical 
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conclusion of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
The old dominant position was not to be preserved by 
merely ignoring tlie change that had taken place, nor 
by an acrimonious assertion of predominance; but it 
could have been, and could yet be preserved if the 
German element in Austria would perceive that its 
task does not consist only in self-defence, but that it 
must be, as in other non-German States, united within 
itself. Tt would be folly to demand or even to wish 
that the German should do in Austria what he docs 
elsewhere as an immigrant because it is the German 
who most easily becomes Anglicised in England, 
Americanised in America, and Frenchified, even after 
the war, in Fiance. On the contrary, it should he his 
endeavour, while retaining his individuality, to separate 
himself as little as possible from the Slavs, who, almost 
without exception, understand and speak German. 
The task requires effort, and self-control, but it is not 
Avithout a prospect of success. It is obvious that 
the Government must have a lame share in such 

n 

a task; and experience shows that if it intervenes 
too much, or too little, or on its own initiative, it only 
does harm. The alienation of the German element 
is a serious danger. It would be dangerous not 
only to the Austro-Hungarian empire, but also to the 
German Austrians themselves. With all due respect 
for the power and capacity of the German empire and 
of Prussia in particular, 1 am convinced that if the 
German Austrians Avere incorporated into Germany, 
they would soon look back with sorroAvful regret on 
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their happy past. Once, during a conversation on the 
, Prussian cultus in Austria, I took the liberty of saying to 
the Emperor: ‘I know a remedy that would be effectual 
if it were feasible ; if your Majesty were to send for two 
Prussian Provincial Presidents, four Prussian Govern¬ 
ment Presidents, twenty Prussian “ Landriithe,” and 
two hundred Prussian tax-gatherers, I would lay a 
wager that in three mouths everybody would implore 
you to restore the old regime.’ Yet the German 
frontier is nearer than the Russian, and events are 
stronger than men; while 011 the other hand a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the German 
empire were very reluctant to become its subjects. 

If my readers ask why the history of the war of 
1870 gives rise to these reflections, they will find an 
explanation in those that follow. 

Tin: more 1 had made up my mind as to the 
consequences of the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the more imperative did I 
find it to investigate the question whether there were 
yet means at hand to counteract these consequences. 
The only way of doing this would have been to exer¬ 
cise some influence on German affairs. 

After the construction of the German empire in 
1871, by which Southern was united to Northern 
Germany in one political organisation, Austrian inter¬ 
ference became impossible ; but up to that moment the 
position of affairs was such that Austrian interference 
would have been easy. Germany never took the 
Peace of Prague quite seriously; but its stipulations 
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were certainly so intended. If the relinquishment by 
Austria of any influence on the new formation of 
Germany is held to have meant that Austria gave up 
for all time the right of protest against future changes, 
this view is opposed to the fact that the Peace 
of Prague not only stipulated the withdrawal of 
Austria from Germany, but ratified the constitu-* 
tion of Southern Germany as an independent body. 
This provision, had it only related to Prussia and 
Southern Germany, could not have found room 
in a treaty between Austria and Prussia unless it 
was intended to offer a security to Austria and an 
eventual right of protest. Austria never relinquished 
that view, unassailable as it was from a legal stand¬ 
point, until the construction of the German empire 
deprived it of practical significance. In the South 
German States, especially in Wurteinborg and Hesse, 
a similar view was at times strongly expressed ; in ’ 
Havana it was thrown into the shade by the 
personal opinions of Prince Clovis Hoiienlohe ; but it 
is a not uninteresting circumstance that his successor, 
Count Pray, entered into correspondence with me on 
the subject shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Count Prav had been Ambassador in Vienna, and in 
our young days he was an intimate friend of mine at 
Gottingen: and his inquiry as to my opinion of the 
political situation was made rather as from one friend 
to another, than from the Bavarian Premier to the 
Austrian Chancellor. His inquiry and my reply 
both came too late to be of practical importance. 
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His letter was dated the 10th of July, mine the L4th. 
My answer was to the following effect: 1 Bavaria has 
excellent cards in her hand; if she plays them well, 
her voice may be decisive in Berlin and in Paris for 
the preservation of peace. The Treaties of 18(30 are 
defensive. If Bavaria will firmly declare at Berlin 
that should Prussia go to war against France merely 
because of the candidature for the Spanish Throne, 
Bavaria will not consider herself bound to take the 
field with the Prussian army ; and if she declares 
with equal firmness in Paris that an attack on 
German territory by France would compel Bavaria 
to take arms against her, the effect on both sides will 
soon be evident.’ 

This advice came too late, as the French declara¬ 
tion of war was issued on the lath duly. 

What 1 have said above will explain an idea which 
remained secret, but which occupied me for a time 
very seriously. I have reminded the reader that it 
was expected when the war broke out that France 
would advance in great strength, and that she might 
possibly proceed as far us Munich. The mobilisation 
advocated hj- Count Andrassy and accepted by the 
Council of Ministers was very welcome to me, as I 
have already stated, because of that possibility. If 
Austria should vigorously interfere to impose a limit 
on the French invasion, she might, regain her lost 
ascendency in Germany. Wo were bound by no 
engagements to France, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from placing ourselves between the com- 
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batants. A development of this idea will be found at 
the conclusion of the memorandum which I placed 
before the Emperor at the end of .December, and 
which I append to this chapter. 

When this memorandum was drawn up, the 
general current of feeling in Austria did not, it is 
true, run in the same channel, which was partly 
owing to a transient feeling of hostility to Prussia, 
particularly prevalent in military circles, where an 
idea was even entertained of availing ourselves of 
the then very diflicult position of the German Army 
in France. A Prussian General, who was on intimate 
terms with me, ashed me plainly' when we met for the 
first time after the war: ‘ Pray tell me how it hap¬ 
pened that you did not attack us?’ The answer to 
this question will be found in the memorandum which 
I drew up and placed before the Emperor, and which 
ran as follows 


Vienna, Dm-mber 25 , 1870 . 

At the moment when a reply must he sent to the 
Prussian despatch on the subject of the new forma¬ 
tion of Germany, it is essential to obtain a clear view 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

The peculiar state of Austrian public opinion is 
shown by the fact that the courteous and uuusually 
flattering language of the Prussian Government has 
met, not with a response, but with an almost frigid 
reception ; that after the necessity of an understanding, 
nay, of an alliance, with Prussia had been constantly 
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declared, wc arc now warned not to accept the 
proffered friendship; and finally, that after persistent 
rumours had been spread that the anti-Prussian Count 
Beust was the only obstacle to an agreement with 
Berlin, the public is now almost accusing the 
Chancellor of being in secret and criminal communica¬ 
tion with Prussia. 

Under the growth of this superficial and ephemeral 
opinion may be discovered some ideas which are more 
worthy of attention. 

v 

Sincere patriots think that Prussia (in which term 
I comprise North Germany), has not been a true 
friend, and will not be one in future; that, at this moment 
she is in a difficult, nay. a dangerous position ; that 
it is owing to that position that the Cabinet of Berlin 
uses such conciliatory language ; and that the moment 
is now at hand for attacking Prussia with a favourable 
prospect of success, while after the complete prostra¬ 
tion of France every possibility of so doing would lie 
at an end. 

But sentiment alone cannot influence policy. In 
order to be clear on this subject, we must realise the 
consequences of action, for an attitude of reserve 
would only tend at the same time to destroy the 
advantages of hostility and those of friendship. Thus 
the question simply is : Instead of replying cordially 
and politely to the Prussian communication, shall we 
reply in a tone enabling us to quarrel with Prussia ? 
Such a resolution would have to be very serious and 
firm; for it is easy to foresee that the publication of 
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an answer in this sense would, infallibly call forth in 
all organs of public opinion strong expressions of 
sympathy with Germany and of fear of Prussia—in 
fact, a complete contradiction of the ideas they now 
profess. 

I do not wish any other interpretation to be given 
to this remark than that words must immediately be 
followed by action ; and the question is whether action 
would be useful and possible. Action can, under the 
circumstances, be nothing less than immediate war. 

The iirst point to be considered is: Have we the 
means of making war, and what are the chances of 
success '* 

We are at the outset confronted by the circum¬ 
stance that with the exception of the Galicians, and 
possibly of the Tyrolese, we could not expect in either 
Delegation a single voice in favour of war. More- 
over, whether we are prepared for w f ar is doubtful, in 
spite of all the progress we have made. We must 
not forgot that the first consequence of our sending an 
army into the field would he to set Russia in motion, 
and that that empire possesses sufficient forces, 
notwithstanding the necessity of keeping down 
Poland, to create a strong diversion in our rear. 

But, independently of these two considerations, we 
may reasonably apprehend that a declaration of war 
on our part would be of great service to Prussia. 

We would have to base our calculations on 
Prussia being fully employed in France, thus leaving 
Germany practically undefended. 
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At the Prussian headquarters,' which seem to 
have been for some time under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of tiie powers of resistance possessed by France, 
there can now be no further doubt on that subject. 

Should France be speedily rendered prostrate, it 
would be easy to transfer all the German forces to 
Germany, and to send them against us. If France 
makes such ellbrts as will enable her to prolong the 
contest, our attack would be a welcome pretext for 
Germany to withdraw honourably from an enterprise 
whose consequences are incalculable, and to enter on 
another with results of a far more certain character. 
The Austro-Gennan Provinces, with a sympathising 
population, would be an infinitely more precious ac¬ 
quisition to Prussia than the Franco-German pro¬ 
vinces, with a population whose affections are entirely 
devoted to France. 

Thus, even with an absolutist regime and a higlily- 
efficient army, serious objections may be raised to a 
warlike policy. 

But that idea may be abandoned all the more 
safely as the consequences which a pessimistic view 
might regard as likely to follow arc by no means 
incredible. 

It is sufficient to draw attention to the exhaustion 
of Prussia and Germany which might result even after 
brilliant victories and a huge indemnity, and which 
would givo us time to complete our measures of 
defence for possible eventualities. And what a 
favourable chance there would be for a successful 
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intervention of Austria if Prussia were defeated ! Xri - '' 
such a case the fate of Germany would lie in Austria’s. 
hands, especially if Austria should now express herself 
in a sense friendly to Prussia and to Germany. 



CH APTER XXXI 

1871 

TTTF, LAST DERATES IN THE DELEGATION.-ALL’S WELL TOAT ENDS 

WELL.—KLACZKO, KHRANDA, AND G1SKRA. 

The session of the Delegation at Pestli in 1870-1871, 
which began so unpleasantly, ended in a more 
satisfactory manner. The increase of the war-bud<ret 
was passed, the Minister of War receiving valuable 
support from Tjonyay, the Minister of Finance for 
both portions of the empire, and from the Soktion- 
schef von Hofmann. Mousignor Greuter’s attack 
on me on the subject of the occupation of Rome 
enabled me to gain an easy victory on that point, and 
brought about the beginning of a change of opinion in 
the Liberal party which soon became more percept¬ 
ible. The conclusion of my speech on the war-budget 
was extremely avcII received. I insert it here as it 
plainly expresses the policy of the government: 

VOL. II (,» 
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‘If wc undertook nothing to prevent the • new 
formation of Germany; if wo gave it a friendly 
welcome; if we were desirous of arranging our 
relations with another neighbouring Power in the 
most conciliatory spirit, with a view to preserving our 
interests; and if, finally, we showed ourselves full of 
friendship and of consideration to a third power, even 
at the risk of wounding many estimable feelings in our 
own country : we wish everyone plainly to understand 
that we have all the more reason to expect that we 
shall not he interfered with in our own country, and 
that we are determined to defend its interests to the 
last. 

‘ 1 think, gentlemen, without giving way to extreme 
optimism, that it is a valuable result of recent events 
that this state of things, aud the policy based upon it, 
are equally recognised in both portions of the empire, 
and that a unanimous feeling of patriotism is conse¬ 
quently maturing among all its populations.’ 

Kuranda spoke twice: first on the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then on that of War. In the 
first speech he had the courage to remind his colleagues 
of the Liberal party of the benefits conferred by 
France on European freedom at various times, 
although at that time it was the fashion to speak of 
France with contempt. 

‘I need hardly remind this Assembly,’ he said, 

‘ that what was done in France in 1789, was equivalent 
to a political redemption of Europe; I need not point 
out that Germany, the country of thinkers and strong 
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characters, in spite of her achievements in the wars 
of liberation, was in danger of sinking into political 
torpor through the machinations of her rulers; that 
the Holy Alliance, the Karlsbad resolutions, and the 
Congresses of Troppau and Laibach, lulled Europe 
into an apathy dangerous to national dignity, but that 
she was roused from her somnolence by the deeds of 
France, which offered a noble example to all other 
countries—flashes of lightning that rekindled the 
dormant spirit of national freedom.’ 

The speaker might with justice have added that 
without the February .Revolution no representative 
Assembly would have met in the ‘ Paulskirche ’ in 
Frankfort, and that no ‘National Verein’ would have 
been constituted or German empire founded. As for 
the French themselves, they had to pay heavily for 
the benefits they conferred upon mankind ; and, indeed, 
so had Austria. 

The second time that Kuranda spoke was when he 
attacked a speech which, having been delivered when 
and where it was, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect at which it aimed, and against which T myself 
was compelled to protest, though it was in many 
respects a very remarkable one. The speaker was 
Julian Klaczko, whom I have previously mentioned. 
He spoke without hesitation for more than half- 
an-hour in the German language, which he under¬ 
stood thoroughly, but often had not had occasion 
to speak for many years. His speech may be said to 
have cast a glance at the past, at the present, and at 
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the future. The first was full of anger to Prussia, 
and of reproach to Austria for her weakness and for¬ 
getfulness of the injuries she had suffered; the second 
was cheering to Prance and cold to Europe; while 
the third was prophetic of the Commune, which 
came soon after, and of the Praneo-liussian Alliance, 
which is yet to come. To the second part of his 
speech I replied that the constant recollection of 
injuries has never yet borne good fruit, and that in 
that very country whose fate the speaker and many 
others justly lamented, the words: ‘ Kcvanche pour 
Waterloo ’ have been incessantly repeated for hall-a- 
eentury with the result which we now see. 

Klaczko said well and truly : 

‘ Prance has taught Europe much by her revolu¬ 
tions, and her present misfortunes should be a further 
lesson to her, for they show what is the result when a 
great nation loses the support of a royal dynasty 
which lias ruled over it for centuries. 

' A hereditary sovereign can return to his people 
even after a defeat, and they will receive him with 
sympathy instead of reproaches. A father who has 
lost everything can honestly say so to his children ; 
they will soon be reconciled to him, and will lament 
the common ruin without condemning the author of 
it. But a man who is a sovereign only by accident is 
like the director of a joint stock company ; if he does 
a good business, he is praised ; if bad, he runs away. 

‘ I look forward with confidence to the future of 
Austria, because we have that which is wanting in 
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France : we have an Emperor and King to whom we 
are faithfully devoted; and however divided we may 
be in polities and language, we are united in our 
loyalty to the sovereign. In Austria there are no 
revolutionary elements, and her enemies would do 
well to bear that fact in mind.’ 

His speech ended with a (juotatiou which is not so 
pleasant to hear, but which is none the less true : 

‘ Thugut wrote as follows to Colloredo at the time 
of the Peace of Campo Formio, when Austria lost 
comparatively less than Franco is now losing : 

‘ “ My despair is enhanced by the shameful degrada¬ 
tion of the Viennese, who go into ecstacies of joy at 
the sound of the word ‘peace,’ without caring whether 
peace is secured on favourable or unfavourable terms. 
Nobody cares about the honour of the empire, or what 
will become of it eighty years hence, so long as one 
can go to balls and eat dainties.” ’ 

In the year 1870, when the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and Empress was celebrated, and the news¬ 
papers gave such magnificent accounts of the homage 
paid to their Majesties, 1 was Ambassador in Paris. 
I often heard the words: ‘ Que vous etes lieureux 
d’avoir des populations atlacliees a leur Souveraiu et 
avoc do sentiments vraiment dynastiques ! ’ Of course 
I cordially agreed ; but to my more intimate French 
acquaintances 1 could not help saying: ‘ Ce que vous 
dites est parfaitemout juste, toutes ces demonstrations 
sont vraies et siueeres etrepoudent a uu sentiment 
profonddment dynastique; seulcineut je ue saurais 
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oublier quo pou do somaines aprcs Sadowa la munici- 
palitc do Vienne est vonuo supplier 1’Einpereur de 
fairo la paix. Vous pouvoz rnettre lo siege de Paris 
a votro actif.’ 

Tho part of Klaczko’s speech which was directed 
against the indifference and prostration of Europe 
gave Kuranda an opportunity for a vigorous reply, 
lie justly cited in opposition to Klaczko’s view the 
historical fact that it was the policy of Franco under 
Napoleon which had dissolved the Pentarchy, thereby 
bringing about the dismemberment of Europe ; and 
that it was the French Government which had created 
the system of localised wars, for which France herself 
was now paying the penalty. ‘ The localisation of a 
war,' said Kuranda ‘ is nothing else than the removal 
of a solitary opponent from the collective protection of 
Europe in order to crush him altogether : and France 
has attempted to enforce this localisation against 
ourselves in particular. When she waged war 
against us in Italy, sin: managed to localisy it; now 
Prussia has learnt to do the same towards France.’ 

The revival by Klaczko of the memory of the 
mediation of France in favour of Austria in 18G6 
gave another eminent speaker. Dr Giskra, an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a few words in reply which deserve 
to be quoted. They were as follows 

‘ In my humble position as Burgomaster of Briiun, 
1 was one day honoured, during the occupation of that 
town by the Prussian troops, by being summoned to 
an interview with the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. At this interview I was requested to proceed 
to Vienna to represent the necessity of peace in the 
interest of the town of which T was the chief magis¬ 
trate, and if possible to open the way for peace 

negotiations.Count Bismarck declared himself 

ready to conclude peace at Briinn, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Austrian territory, with the exception of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria had already 
stated she was prepared to give up, and promising 
that no war indemnity should he demanded, that the 
line of the Main should he the boundary of Prussian 
power in Germany, that South Germany should he 
independent, and that Austria should he free to enter 
into relations with South Germany—all this, however, 
on the condition that France should not he allowed to 
mediate for the conclusion of peace. 

‘ Owing to my official duties, I was prevented 
from undertaking this mission, although 1 would 
gladly have done so in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of a town under foreign occupation. A confidential 
person recommended by me was sent to Vienna in¬ 
stead of mvself. He was most graciously received in 
the highest quarters ; in others, even enthusiastically ; 
but with extreme coldness by an individual who, al¬ 
though not connected with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercised great influence on the Minister. 
After waiting for more than thirty hours, the envoy 
. was dismissed with the statement that if Prussia were 
inclined to invite Austria formally to send a pleni¬ 
potentiary for the negotiations of peace, the latter 
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was willing to comply ; but that she was not prepared 
to respond to the private invitation which had been 
convoyed to her, as she had no wish to expose herself 
to the risk of the proposal being repudiated at 
Prussian headquarters. 

‘ After expostulating in vain with the authorities 
at Vienna, the emissary hurried as fast as he could 
to Nikolsburg, but he arrived an hour later than the 
French envoy Ponedetti, and received the disappoint-, 
ing answer: “You have arrived an hour too late. 
An hour earlier, the negotiations might have taken 
another turn ; but having already accepted the inter-1 
volition of France, we cannot now refuse it.”' 

This story has never been refuted, nay, it has 
even been adopted in historical works. It is easy to 
explain why no voice was raised against it. I myself, 
though present on the occasion of its delivery, could not 
contradict J)r Giskra, as, owing to the recent renewal 
of friendship with Germany, it would not have been 
proper for me to cast a doubt on anything calculated 
to call forth sympathy with Prussia. Purlin was 
actuated bv similar motives, and France had other 
things to do than to refute erroneous accounts of 
Penedetti’s mission. Put 1 must have smiled incre¬ 
dulously on hearing Giskra's words, and in truth there 
was much that was improbable in his narrative. 

I received accurate information at Vienna of 
everything that was going on, and I can state as a 
fact that the cession of a portion of Eastern Pohemia 
was seriously contemplated before the negotiations of 
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Nikolsburg, and after the occupation of Briinn. 
But what is most incredible in the story is the state¬ 
ment that the Main was to be the limit of Prussia’s 
power in Germany, that South Germany would have 
been independent, and that Austria would have been at 
liberty to ally herself with South Germany at her dis¬ 
cretion. This is precisely the arrangement which was 
proposed by Bismarck before the war, and which 
he asked, through Baron Gablentz, brother to the 
Austrian General of the same name, that I should 
negotiate. The fact is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Baron Friesen ; and it shows that if Dr Giskra’s 
story is correct, Prussia would have been satisfied, 
after the victory of TConiggriitz, with the same con¬ 
cessions as those she demanded before that event. 
This is surely impossible and incredible. 

I think L have done a service to the conscientious 
historians of the future by reviving the memory of 
these long-forgotten, but certainly not insignificant, 
debates. 

The result was not unsatisfactory; my speech 
in the last session of the Austrian delegation was 
well received, and even the Hungarian delegation 
passed a vote of confidence in the Government on 
the proposal of Count Szapary (the father of the 
beautiful Countess Elise Voss). I was preparing to 
return home contented, when I found myself placed 
before a new situation of affairs which I had antici¬ 
pated rather than desired. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
1871 

Tfl K 1I01IKNWAHT MINISTRY. 

Tub winter of 1870-1871, thatjof the Franco-German 
War, was extremely severe, and was accompanied by 
many snow-storms. I liopu, in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the Hungarian capital, that the 
management of the streets has improved since I 
last visited it. It was then very imperfect, and the 
piles of snow that were allowed to accumulate were 
not without danger to the* carriages at night. The 
snow on the roofs was also allowed to remain until it 
was dissolved by the sun. One splendid day in 
February I happened to be standing near the, 
‘ Stock'd,’ engaged in conversation with'the Minister 
Banhans, when I suddenly felt a stunning blow on 
my head. A large block of ice had fallen from the 
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roof, crushing my hat. With a sort of presentiment, 
I entered my room, and found an order awaiting me 
to proceed without delay to his Majesty. I obeyed 
the summons, and heard from the Emperor himself 
the news of the appointment of a new Ministry. 

I was not unaware that this event was in pre¬ 
paration ; but I had not made inquiries as to the 
probable constitution of the Ministry. Want of 
curiosity is one of the most marked traits of my 
character; and in spite of the continual allegations 
of my enemies,* the domain of intrigue has ever been 
a terra incognita to me, and I have always felt an 
intense loathing for everything connected with 
espionage. The leaders of the Constitutional party 
having laid down the limits of my province, I did not 
feel myself called upon to intervene actively. But I 
never omitted, when opportunity offered, to point out 
to his Majesty that a Ministry similar to the ‘ Biirger- 
ministerium,’ but more experienced ami less uncom¬ 
promising, could easily bo found, and 1 gave the 
names of those whom I considered the most suitable 
for such a Ministry. I thought of Sehmerling as 
Premier, and J am still of opinion that he would have 

* When I was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1N7?\ a (rcrinan bookseller of 
that city Haiti to Klaczko, who reported his words to me: ‘It is a gnat misfortunes 
that Count Iioust is coming; he iH an intriguer of the first water.* I replied to 
Klaczko: 4 1 must tell you an authentic historical anecdote which 1 heg you will 
repeat to that bookseller. When Nupolcon became First Consul, he went to hcm* all 
the Parisian monuments and historical buildings—among others the Temple, where 
Louis XIV was imprisoned. The concierge, ail old Jacobin, thought lie would make 
himself agreeable to the First Consul by Haying. ‘ Cent dans ces cliainbres la rjuc nous 
avions le Tyran.’ ‘ Tyran ! Tyran ? * exclaimed Napoleon ; * s'il la vail etc, il y serait 
encore.’ And thus I too can say: ‘Intrigant, intrigant! si je la vain ete, j’y serais 
encore!* 
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shown the requisite strength ami resolution. But tht 
silence with which my views were received showed 
me that quite a different Ministry was in contempla¬ 
tion. 

The Emperor showed some embarrassment in 
informing me of his decision, hie alluded to the 
attacks made upon me in the Reiehsralli for having 
interfered in internal a Hairs, and expressed a wish to 
shield mo against such attacks in future. Mis words 
were more gracious than explanatory ; but the course 
of events gave me no reason for serious complaint. 
In the preceding chapters i have shown what the 
temper of the Delegations was, and how arduous were 
tile buttles 1 had to light with them. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to understand why the 
Emperor thought it more than likely that I should be 
defeated ; and his Majesty may also have remembered 
a statement 1 had frequently made, that the consti¬ 
tutional mechanism of the Delegation is imperfect 
in this respect, that a defeated Minister is always 
obliged to resign, having no means of appealing to the 
electors. 

It is intelligible that under such circumstances the 
Emperor may have regarded my resignation as not 
depending on his own wishes, and that he agreed to 
the IIohenwart Ministry in the expectation that my 
successor would be less closely connected with the 
Constitutional party. The Mohemvart Ministry was 
already decided upon when, contrary to the general 
belief and even to my own hopes, the session of 
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the Delegations ended with manifestations of con- 
fidenco in me. This changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the Emperor graciously assured me that T 
possessed his full confidence as Minister. 

The position T would have to occupy towards the 
new Ministry was defined, on my return to Vienna, 
in the following words which I addressed to his 
Majesty : 

‘ It has been doubted whether I knew of the 
formation of the new Ministry or not. The truth is 
that I knew nothing of it. as I have repeatedly stated. 
This, indeed, impaired the authority of my position : 
but I can afford to discard that consideration, as 1 am 
assured of your Majesty’s most gracious confidence. 
What I cannot, however, allow the public to believe 
is that 1 knew what was coming, for it would be 
intolerable to me to bear the reproach of having 
obtained millions from the Delegation, the majority 
of which is chiefly Dorman, and then rewarding it by 
the appointment of a new Ministry opposed to its 
views.’ 

T added to these words, which were perhaps more 
than sincere (for they might have been interpreted as 
alluding to the sovereign), the remark that 7 could be 
of no use to him with the Slavs, but that 7 might be 
so with the Dormans; and the ]3mpcror received my 
statement not only graciously, but in so cordial a 
manner that T was moved to tears on leaving the 
Iniperial apartment. 

My attitude towards tlie Ministry was in accord- 
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anco with my words. My position was an isolated 
one; but it was not that of a rival, much less that of 
an enemy; it remained that of an observer, until the 
Ministry took measures which I could not conscien¬ 
tiously tolerate. I was compelled by the state of 
political affairs in Europe generally to uphold, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a programme totally 
opposed to that of Count Hohenwart. But his policy 
towards the lleichsrath was for a time so skilful and 
so constitutional that I found nothing to censure. 
Our foreign policy, however, was strictly German, while 
our internal policy was utterly anti-German; .and 
naturally the German resistance to the anti-German 
internal policy found support in the German spirit of 
our foreign policy. 

If 1 still continued to exercise my official functions 
con amove, J did not therefore indulge in illusions. 
] did not, however, foresee that my political end 
would be connected with Holienwart’s defeat, but 
rather with his victory. How far I was from deceiv¬ 
ing myself, is proved by the following verses, written 
so early as the month of May during my short visit 
to Gastein, and inserted in the Wiener Tagblatt, 
after my resignation, by him to whom they were 
addressed: 

• Sieliemindscclizig, nchtundsochzig Jnhre hclleti Glanzes, 

Liessen npumuidspchzig kauiu den Schein verwelktcn Krauzes. 
Sie.li/.ig war das Jalir des lrittron lindens, 

Eimmdsielizig wird viellcicht das Jahr des Bcheidens. 
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1 Manches, was ich hoflhungsvoll begonnen, 

1st in Nacht und Nebel mir zerronnon, 
Manches uiochte ich noch gem vollenden, 
Mochte auch nicht gcrn so ruhmlos cndcn. 

‘ Wohl das Lob, cs ist ja liingst verklungcn, 
Doch Wiis tniihsam ich fur Euch errungen, 
Wird crkcnnbar Euch nur datin erst werden, 
Wenn viclloiclit ich nicht inehr bin auf Erdcn.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

1871 

MY MEETING AT GASTE1N WITH PltlNCE MSMAKCK. 

Thk assurances of friendship exchanged at the end of 
1870 between the Governments of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were ratified by both sovereigns in the 
course of the following year. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow the birthday of the Emperor 
William in March to pass—nor the return of the 
troops from France, connected as it was with the 
inauguration of the monument erected to the memory 
of Frederick William 1 IT. for many years the constant 
ally of the Emperor Francis—without being repre¬ 
sented l»y special envoys. Adjutant-General Count 
IBellegarde was entrusted with the delivery of the 
letter of congratulation for the birthday; and the 
other ceremony was attended by General Baron 
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Gablontz. The selection of the latter was advocated 
by me because I knew that Baron Gablontz was very 
popular at Berlin, and that he was highly appreciated 
there notwithstanding the conflicts in which he had 
been engaged during his Governorship of Holstein. 
Thu Prussians are not deficient in the talent of paying 
compliments, but they sometimes overdo them. Thus 
when I said to General Scliweinitz : ‘ Gablontz was a 
good choice, as he is much liked at Berlin,’ the 
General replied; ‘and also because he beat us’— a 
polite reminiscence of Trautenau. 

On the other hand, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed the intention of resuming his cure at 
Gastein, which had been omitted since I860, and of 
connecting witli it a visit to the Emperor at Isold. 

Meanwhile T had entered into more intimate 
relations with my great colleague. The quest, mi was 
raised of sending Ambassadors, instead of Ministers, as 
hitherto, to Vienna and Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed the wish to Count Bellegarde that the first 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador should be Count 
Karolyi, who had been accredited to the Court of 
Berlin before 1860 . The German Chancellor said at 
the same time that he would like to meet me at 
Gastein. 

The three weeks ] passed there have left me 
the most pleasant recollections. We were both stay¬ 
ing at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw each other daily. 
To those whom he likes Prince Bismarck is the most 
agreeable of companions. The originality of his ideas 
VOL. II it 
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is only surpassed by that of his expression of them. 
He has a spontaneous, and therefore pleasing, bon¬ 
homie which mitigates the asperity of his judgment.. 
One of his favourite sayings was: ‘Er ist ein recht 
dummor Kerl ’ (He is a stupid fellow), without mean¬ 
ing any offence to the person to whom he referred. 

‘ What do you do when you are angry ? ’ he once 
asked me ; ‘ I suppose you do not get angry as often 
as I do.’ ‘ I get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the 
stupidity of mankind, but not with its malignity.’ 

‘ Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked,‘ to smash 
tilings when you are in a passion?’ ‘You may be 
thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or 
you would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

‘ One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the 
windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and 
I got into a violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorfs room, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. “ What is 
the matter? ” he exclaimed ; “ are you ill ? ” “I was 
ill,” i replied; “ but now I am quite well again.” ’ 
lfe spoke a great deal of the French War and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre. ‘ The 
truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, ‘ and I 
said to Thiers : “ Ecoutez, Monsieur Thiers, voila une 
lxeure que je subis votre eloquence; il faut uiie fois en 
fiuir : je vous previens quo je no parlcrai plus frangais, 
ie ne parlcrai qu’allemand.” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
answered Thiers, “ nous ne comprenons pas un mot 
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d’allemand.” “C’est egal,” I replied ; “je no parlerai 
qu’allemand.” Tliiors tliGn made a magnificent speech; 
I listened patiently, and answered in Gorman. Ho 
and Favre went up and down the room, wringing 
their hands in despair for half-an-hour; at last they 
yielded and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this I 
at once spoke French again.’ 

Bismarck told this story as a capital joke. He 
seemed to have no suspicion of the want of feeling 
he showed, not so much in the act itself, as in the 
manner in which he related it, for the two men 
must have suffered martyrdom in such a critical 
hour for their country. Success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins; hut the words of the Marquis 
Posa in Schiller’s 4 Hon Carlos ’ occurred to me : 

■ T know that you must do it; that, you can do it, 

Fills my soul with sliudd’ring wonderment.’ 

Another story was more to his credit. He was 
riding with the German troops to the review at 
Longehamps, when a man in a blouse came up to 
him, exclaiming: 4 Tu es une fameuse canaille.’ 4 1 
might have had him imprisoned,’ said Bismarck ; 4 hut 
I was delighted with the man’s courage.’ 

Two other statements which he made to mo 
about the war were very interesting. The first 
was that he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
because of the disaffection of its French inhabitants, 
and that he only yielded in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the military authorities, who said that it 
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would make a difference of a hundred thousand men 
in time of peace. The other was that the siege of 
Paris would have had to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month. 

I know that my correspondence with Rouher had 
been found by the Prussians in the castle of Cerny, 
and I mentioned the subject to Bismarck, upon which 
ho told me without hesitation that he would have 
acted as I did had he been in my place. 

He made me two remarkable communications as to 
events previous to 18GG. In 1859, just before the 
Italian War, when he had recently been appointed 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, he was asked what he 
thought should be done, and he declared himself 
strongly in favour of immediate vigorous intervention 
on behalf of Austria, but only on the condition that 
the Confederation should be reorganized according to 
the plan which he afterwards proposed before the war 
of 18GG, viz: the North to belong to Prussia, and the 
South to Austria. In 18G4, after the peace with Den¬ 
mark, he proposed the cession of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Prussia in return for a guarantee of mutual action 
against Italy for the reconquest of Lombardy. This 
seemed to me utterly incredible, if only for the reason 
that the Kingdom of Italy had been acknowledged 
bv Prussia before the entrance of Bismarck into the 
Cabinet, and that Lombardy had been ceded to 
France, thus involving the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair. But. Bismarck’s statement was confirmed by an 
eminent and very capable official of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs, fully acquainted with all the 
events of the time. I myself had not leisure enough, 
during the short period that elapsed before my resigna¬ 
tion, to investigate the Archives. But I had pre¬ 
viously found in them proofs that already in 18 ( 55 , long 
before the Mission of General Govone to Berlin, 
Bismarck was negotiating with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Convention of Gastein was 
concluded although this negotiation was well-known 
in Vienna. 

If I received highly interesting revelations from 
Prince Bismarck as to the past, his hints about the 
future were not less so. He foretold the subsequent 
conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please 
me in one respect, as 1 should then no longer hear 
people remark that the Catholics were bette. treated 
in Prussia than in Austria. 1 warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not 
governed by a strictly Catholic Ministry, she might 
be at a later period, and that she would then be a 
strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: ‘ They have treated us villain¬ 
ously in Borne’ (‘Sic haben in Bom ruehlos an uns 
gehandelt’)—which was another favourite expression 
of his. Some months later, when 1 was no longer in 
Vienna, a person Avho was thoroughly conversant with 
politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well-disposed towards the 
Catholic Church immediately after the war. He 
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expected to find a support in the Roman Curia, and 
had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence 
from Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave 
Rome, as at that time appeared highly probable, there 
was much that was attractive in this idea. An old 
Arcliiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a Catholic 
population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all 
these were to be found at Cologne; and the garrison 
was to consist chiefly of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal 
Lcdochowski was entrusted with the negotiation ; but 
after a time it took such a shape that Bismarck 
thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. 
This was the ‘villainous conduct’ of which he cotn- 



We also spoke of the German Provinces of 
Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed any 
desire of acquiring these provinces for the German 
empire. He pointed out that Vienna and the Slav 
and Catholic population would only cause embarrass¬ 
ment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity 
of these objections, but I cannot forget another cir¬ 
cumstance in connection with this subject. ‘ I would 
rather,’ Bismarck told me ‘annex Holland to 
Germany.’ When I entered some months later on 
my post as Ambassador in London, the new Hutch 
Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been ac¬ 
quainted, arrived at the same time. He had hitherto 
been Ambassador in Berlin. The first thing he told 
me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by 
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saying that he would greatly prefer the German 
Provinces of Austria. 

We spoke also of Roumania, which was at that 
time still in a disorganised state. The conduct of 
Roumania had also boon ‘ villainous; ’ and of course 
Bismarck had not forgotten the French demonstra¬ 
tions at Bucharest, which went so far as to threaten 
the residence of the Prussian Ambassador. Bismarck 
was at that time a great protector of Strousbcrg’s 
railway undertakings. They were supported by many 
other eminent Prussians, but there was much hesitation 
in ratifying the contract made with the Roumanian 
Government. Bismarck was very angry at this, and 
declared that he would take a very simple and correct 
course, by invoking the power of the Suzerain, that is, 
demanding Turkish intervention. I had great 
difficulty in dissuading him from carrying out that 
idea. 

Having thus described my social intercourse with 
the German Chancellor, I must refer the reader for 
the business part of our interviews to the report I 
drew up on the subject for the Emperor. But before 
quoting that document, I must mention two amusing 
incidents. 

I had the honour of giving my princely colleague 
a dinner at the so-called * Schweizer Hutto,’ at which 
Sektionsehef von Hofmann, Herr von Keudcll, and 
Herr von Abekon were also present. The two latter 
had accompanied Bismarck to Gastein. The dinner 
was served in a building somewhat similar to the 
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* Gloriette ’ near Schdnbrunn, on an eminence com¬ 
manding an extensive view. Suddenly wo perceived 
a private carriage on the road; it contained Count 
Arnim, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. I sent a messenger to invite Count Arnim 
to dine with us. The carriage stopped, but its occu¬ 
pant was not visible. At last we discovered that he 
had alighted, and was changing his clothes behind 
the carriage, although we were in morning dress. 
‘ That is the sort of man,’ said Bismarck ‘ with whom 
I have to settle questions of high State policy! ’ 
This remark, and the subsequent conversation at 
dinner, showed that already at that time Bismarck 
and Arnim were not on good terms. 

One of the visitors at Gastein was a Herr Christ, 
who had married a niece of the Countess Moran, the 
widow of Archduke John. This Herr Christ was a 
native of Frankfort; he was very rich and very 
hospitable, and he had been much in Bismarck’s 
society when the latter was envoy at the Bundestag. 
Herr Christ gave Bismarck a dinner at the restaurant 
of Hofgastein, to which I and some other Austrians 
were invited. Towards the end of the dinner our 
host said to Bismarck with a strong Frankfort accent: 
‘ Tell me, why did you not go to Vienna in 18GG ? ’ 
Bismarck muttered something in a gruff tone, upon 
which llerr Christ added: ‘You were always telling 
us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your 
life would be when you were making your triumphal 
entry into Vienna ’! The impression produced 
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on the company by these words may easily be 
imagined. 

The following was my report to the Emperor:— 

‘Your Majest 3 r graciously gave me permission to 
repeat in writing my verbal account of my interviews 
with Prince Bismarck. 

‘ 1 venture respectfully to recall the fact that the 
idea of our meeting was started by the German 
Chancellor, who repeated the wish he had already 
expressed orally to Count Bellegarde, in his corres¬ 
pondence witli me on the subject of the embassies, 
and held out the prospect of his wish being ful¬ 
filled on the occasion of his Imperial master’s visit to 
Gastein. I mention this fact as it seems to show 
the sincerity of Prussia’s wish to draw nearer to 
us, or perhaps rather the necessity she felt of 
doing so —which appeared to me to offer a guarantee 
for our interview being of some real advantage to 
Austria. 

‘ 1 thought it possible, but not probable, that Prince 
Bismarck might make some overtures of political 
importance, and I therefore presumed to dissuade 
your Majesty from choosing Gastein as the place of 
meeting with the Emperor of Germany, and to 
propose Salzburg instead. 1 considered that, if any 
such overtures were made, time would be gained for 
reflection ; if not, that there would be no pretext for 
inventing a second Gastein Convention. 

‘ What .1 pointed out in a former report as probable, 
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has come to pass: Prince Bismarck has not made any 
definite proposals with the view of embodying them 
in a treaty. Nor did I think it expedient to 
suggest any, quite independently of the reflection 
that I was not free to do so without your Majesty’s 
permission. The considerations which I mentioned 
in my report of the 18th May of this year, as opposed 
to the conclusion of any treaty between Austria and 
Prussia in the period from 1866 to 1870, may be applied 
with equal force to the present time. Now as then, the 
situation docs not offer adequate grounds for such a 
treaty. In the former period we were not able to 
promise, as a guarantee against future uncertain com¬ 
plications in the East, that we would abandon 
Southern Germany and take up an attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to France. An arrangement by treaty with 
Prussia would under present circumstances also place 
us in the position sooner or later of being compelled 
to side with Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German War; and we should be dependent on factors 
totally beyond our control, while the eventuality of a 
war with Kussia would not be limited to an attack 
made by that Power on us; thus it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain such stipulations as would give us 
the advantage of complete reciprocity. This circum¬ 
stance, which assumes another, though equally im¬ 
portant, aspect from the friendship which now exists 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, may be the chief 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s reserve, which may also be 
prompted by the desire of allowing no doubt as to 
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Germany being strong enough to resist her enemies 
alone. 

‘Prince Bismarck considers it far more conducive 
to the interests of the German empire that a lasting 
connection should be formed with us, founded on 
mutual good-will and confidence, and on the recogni¬ 
tion that the political interests of both countries are 
not opposed, and that each Power must support the 
other if its own interests are not thereby prejudiced. 

‘ Thus, and not otherwise, did I myself conceive 
our future position towards Germany. Agreements 
and treaties, secret or open, have the disadvantage of 
alarming foreigu countries, and of giving our own a 
vast field for party agitation. Mutual harmony 
would be far better served by the agreement of the 
Cabinets on questions as they arise. This is prac¬ 
tically the idea which I developed in my report of 
the 18t.li May, and in my speech in the Delegation. 

‘ It was no slight satisfaction to me that Prince 
Bismarck expressed at our first interview, before I 
had said a word, not only his entire agreement with 
my speech, but also with the opinions in my report as 
to what would be possible and desirable in present 
circumstances. Kvon the passage in which I spoke 
of the advantage which we might gain from the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish empire, although we could 
not take any part in hastening it, was repeated in the 
Chancellor’s statement to me, and he at the same time 
observed that the idea of a Great Power implied its 
capability of expansion as a condition of its existence. 
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1 What was even more valuable was that Prince 
Bismarck described the position of Prussia towards 
Russia in precisely the same manner as I did in xny 
report. Jt is not desired at Berlin that Germany 
should be drawn by us into hostilities with Russia; 
but it is hoped that friendly relations with us will 
result in more freedom with regard to Russia. Here 
too my calculations were verified ; and 1 could answer 
with all sincerity that we were in complete agreement 
on tliesc )mints. 

‘ We have good cause to attach no small importance 
to the fact that such a position is ottered to us with¬ 
out our seeking it. 

* We must not forget that this otter is made at a 
time when our neighbour has increased in power to a 
gigantic extent, when the only other European 
State that deserves to be called powerful has shown 
itself friendly to Prussia and hostile to us, and when 
the condition of our internal affairs might easily give 
Germany occasion to intervene in a hostile spirit. 

4 In the latter respect 1 must not leave unnoticed 
some expressions which were used liy T Prince Bismarck. 

4 The Emperor William, as I was able to state to 
your Majesty at Gastein, considerately hinted that 
lie did not wish the Germans in Austria to look up 
to him, as this might cause difficulties; and, speaking 
of the dissolution of the German Diets, he said : “ We 
Germans have been badly treated.” 

4 Prince Bismarck expressed much regret at these 
words of his Imperial master, attributing them to 
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perfidious insinuations which were of no importance. 
He further said that he had pointed out to his 
Majesty the unseemliness of such views. 

* He added, for his own part, that lie could not 
understand why we should draw upon ourselves much 
greater difficulties from the discontent of the Germans, 
than from that of the Czechs; that he regretted such 
a state of affairs because he wished Austria-Hungary 
to be powerful, but that he had no desire to support 
the German opposition. He said it would be a 
childish policy to speculate for the acquisition of the 
German Provinces of Austria ; he had no wish to 
conquer Denmark and Holland, but those countries 
would be a valuable acquisition, while it would be 
mere folly to introduce into Germany, with the 
Austrian Provinces, a Sla v population and a Catholic 
opposition, as such a course would bring about the 
certain dissolution of the newly-formed German 
empire. 

‘ It would be well for us, in spite of all these as¬ 
severations, to keep our eyes open, and to exercise 
unflagging vigilance. Hut if, as J can state positively, 
the Gastein interviews have inspired the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck with full confidence in 
us, it would be prudent in us not to betray any sus¬ 
picion, and our interest imperatively demands that all 
the world should believe that our policy, inaugurated 
by the votes of December and the statements made 
in the Delegations, and ratified by the Gastein inter¬ 
views, is seriously meant. A different course would 
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produce the most dangerous consequences. We 
would lose the increasing sympathy of Germany, 
force the German Government to enter on a 
dangerous course, revive the ambition of Russia, 
encourage the warlike desires of France, and restore 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance. 

‘ X now couie to another portion of my interview 
with Prince Bismarck, which, I may say, was highly 
satisfactory. 

1 1 am sure that your Majesty knows my views well 
enough not to doubt that I recommended a policy of 
non-intervention in the Roman question solely because 
of our political position, and not because I failed to 
appreciate the ecclesiastical questions involved. I 
was convinced that if we were to show hostility to 
Italy, we would revive the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
in optima forma. Prince Bismarck gave me full 
assurances on the subject without being asked to do 
so. He declared most emphatically that if France 
wished to undertake anything against Italy and were 
to ask what the attitude of Germany would be, she 
would not receive a satisfactory answer. He further 
said that Berlin would enforce the authority of the 
Government with the utmost severity in consequence 
of the declaration of Papal Infallibility. He added 
that all priests would be removed from civil positions, 
that the schools would be emancipated from the 
Church, that priests would cease to be school 
inspectors, aud that Civil Marriages would be intro¬ 
duced. I replied that I should be glad enough to 
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hear it no longer said that the Catholics were better 
treated in Prussia than in Austria, but that I must 
earnestly warn him against going too far, as he might 
thereby force the opposition of the German Catholics 
to take up its head-quarters at Vienna, and to operate 
thence against Berlin. 

‘This shows the necessity of making no alteration 
in our policy towards Italy, if we wish to preserve 
the advantages of our present connection with Ger¬ 
many. 

‘ We also spoke of the Strousberg affair in 
Roumania, and the International. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said he hated the Roumanians, 
net because they were a nation of thieves, for which 
he could not find fault with them, but because they 
had acted “villainously” towards Prussia during the 
war. As Roumania had no international position, he 
could only deal with the Porte ; he had communicated 
the Bucharest memorandum to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and asked if Turkey would take the responsi¬ 
bility of it. He did not ask for an armed interven¬ 
tion ; but if the Turkish Government would not help 
him, he would cause it every possible annoyance. 
“ Au reste,” he said, “je vous laisse le bon rblc, vous 
pouvez nous rondru service a charge de revauche.” 

‘ The secret thought of the German Chancellor 
may be as follows : “ It is very disagreeable to us that 
great names should be abused to induce a number of 
poor people in Silesia to take part in a swindling 
speculation and to bring them to ruin. I shall be 
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grateful if you can help us; if not, I shall have to 
aet promptly and with vigour.” 

‘ I told him our position was .is follows : 

‘ Wo are almost entirely unconcerned in the 
question. I am not aware of any complaint being 
made by Austrian shareholders; and an Austrian 
financier of some note even speculates on the decision 
of the (government at Bucharest being carried out. If 
we had wished to adopt a popular policy, it would have 
been easy for us to induce Prince Charles to give his 
sanction to the measure, to win popularity for it in 
Houmania, and so on. But our principal object was 
twofold : the preservation of Prince Charles, and the 
avoidance of any step calculated to cast a doubt on 
our agreement with the Cabinet of Berlin so long as 
we are not involved in complications against our will 
and our interests. We therefore supported Herr von 
Bndowitz, and made no opposition in Constantinople 
to the step taken by Prussia, but we did not strive to 
prevent l’rinee Charles from sanctioning the measure, 
nor did we support the action of Prussia at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

‘Meanwhile I had informed the Roumanian agent 
that I was ready to mediate if his Government would 
request, us to do so in a manner which would admit of 
serious negotiation, and above all if it would delay the 
execution of' the law which had been passed by the 
Chamber. He wrote to Bucharest accordingly. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said that on the whole he agreed 
in this course, and that he would write to the Chief 
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President in Silesia so that lie might organise a 
syndicate of the shareholders which would enter 
into direct negotiations with the Government at 
Bucharest. 

‘With regard to the International Society, to which 
much importance is attached by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
General von Schweinitz having been repeatedly com¬ 
missioned to demand an exchange of views on the 
subject, and the Emperor William, having drawn 
your Majesty’s particular attention to it at Ischl— 
I told Prince Bismarck of my idea of forming an 
anti-International Society, whose action should be 
independent of that of the various Governments in 
the matter. He agreed without hesitation, and said 
he would gladly assist in the realisation of this idea. 
The Governments, on their side, would have to 
introduce more stringent laws against such revolution¬ 
ary societies, against communistic undertakings with a 
criminal intent, such as arson, and against speeches in 
defence or glorification of Communism. Prince Bis¬ 
marck recommended that a Committee should be 
formed to investigate this question, and to this I 
agreed, under the proviso that one of the subjects 
referred to it for consideration should be the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its being 
ameliorated in a Constitutional manner. 

‘ In order to gratify Prince Bismarck’s wish of 
obtaining a material basis, at Salzburg if possible, for 
our understanding, I have taken steps for assembling 
a conference there on the first of next month, in which 
VOL. 11 s 
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Sektionschefn von Hofmann and Baron Wehli, Hof- 
rath Wohlfert, and Hofrath Tesehenberg will take 
part.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


1871 

TOE MEETING AT CASTEIN.—TOE EMPEUOIt WILLIAM.—TOE SECOND 
SALZIIUJKI INTERVIEW. 


The Emperor of Germany arrived at Gasteiri before 
Prince Bismarck. His reception by the visitors 
assembled on the 1 Straubiuger Platz ’ was enthusiastic, 
and many ladies presented him with bouquets. I 
awaited his Majesty on the terrace of the Badeschloss, 
and was received by him most cordially. 

It was in the same Badeschloss that I had seen 
the Emperor William for the last time in 18(55, under 
very different circumstances. The years in which 
I met the now all-powerful sovereign were full of 
vicissitudes — they extended from 183(5 to 1871— 
but the manner in which he received me was always 
equally sympathetic. In 1877 his eightieth birthday 
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was celebrated. At the banquet given by the German 
Ambassador in London, I proposed the Emperor’s 
health, and I said in my speech among other things 
that I had the privilege of appearing as a young 
Secretary of Legation before him when he was Prince 
William, as an Ambassador when he was the Prince 
of Prussia, as a Minister when he was the Regent 
and King of Prussia, and as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire when he was Emperor of Germany. 

‘ I. remember with gratitude,’ I added, ‘ that during this 
long period his Majesty conferred upon me repeated 
signs of his favour. Still less can I forget how he 
received me when destiny made me an opponent of 
his Government; how he never denied respect to his 
antagonist, or consideration for him when he was 
defeated.’ The Russian Ambassador was the only 
person present who could not congratulate me on my 
speech, owing to the very different manner in which 
his master had behaved to me. 

During the Emperor William’s stay at Gastoin I 
had the honour of proposing his health, by order of 
my Imperial master, in reply to the toast given by the 
Emperor on the 18th of August, the birthday of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. On this occasion I 
reminded my hearers that in the same month of 
August the birthday of Frederick William III used 
to be celebrated in the Bohemian baths. 

I was repeatedly invited to dine with the 
Emperor, and this honour was also conferred upon me 
in subsequent years when I was no longer Chaucellor. 
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My readers will perhaps be interested by the 
following report which I sent to the Emperor on the 
audience I had with the Emperor William the day 
after his arrival :— 

‘ I think it my duty to give your Majesty an 
account of my audience of the Emperor William, 
which took place yesterday. His Majesty sent mo 
word in the morning that he would be at home after 
one o’clock, and would then send for me. But I did 
not receive his message until two o’clock. It is 
possible that this delay was caused by business, but it 
is also possible that it was caused by preparations for 
the audience. The Emperor received me standing at 
the open window, so that the public witnessed the 
audience from the Straubinger Plat/.. His Majesty 
made a long speech on the relations between Austria 
and Prussia, beginning with the Seven Years’ War, and 
ending with the Franco-German War of 1870. I 
need only mention a few passages of this discourse, as 
the Prussian view of the subject is doubtless already 
well known to your Majesty. Precisely the same 
views are to be found in the works of the Prussian 
historians Kanke and Sybel, and I have heard them 
only too often from Prussian diplomatists of the new 
school, such as Usedom, Brassier, Savigny, Bernstorfl’ 
and Goltz. The Emperor observed that the cause of all 
the misunderstandings between the two countries was 
to be found in the idea which was constantly enter¬ 
tained by Austria of depriving Prussia of the acquisi- 
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tions of Frederick the Great, and of reducing herto 
her ancient limits. 

‘His Majesty went on to say that from 1813 
until the death of his father, owing to that sovereign’s 
attachment to Francis I, a time of repose intervened 
for which Prussia had made many sacrifices. From 
1840 to 1848 the liberal ideas of his brother caused 
much displeasure in Vienna; and after 1848, although 
Prussia rejected the phantom Imperial Crown offered 
her by the Parliament of Frankfort, she thought it 
her duty to take the German question in hand. The 
Dresden arrangements, in spite of their unpopularity 
in Prussia, were carried out by his brother and him¬ 
self with perfect sincerity. The Emperor then spoke 
of the Italian War, and maintained that he had 
most strongly promised to Prince Wiudisehgratz, 
even before the battle of Solferino, the armed 
intervention of Prussia. He was very willing to 
allow Austria to take part in the Danish War 
in order to share the glory of it with her. (These 
words reminded me of what Prince Bismarck 
said to me in 18(53—that Prussia would not risk 
a second war in the Duchies alone, but only with 
Austria.) His Majesty then spoke of the events of 
1865 and 1866. He said that he had given his 
consent to the war of the latter year with a bleeding 
heart—after a long struggle with his Ministry, and 
after eight sleepless nights—because the armaments 
of Austria compelled him to do so. He added 
that Heaven had blessed the arms of Prussia, and 
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that he, as everybody must acknowledge, had been 
magnanimous: but he admitted that his generosity 
was also prompted by the consideration that he had 
no desire to provoke the intervention of France, and 
consequently for a European war. It was equally 
against his will that the last war, which he had 
neither desired nor foreseen, placed Prussia at the 
head of Germany. His Majesty finally assured me 
that his most ardent wish was now to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Austria; he repeatedly 
laid stress on the fact that he knew the past could 
not be forgotten at once, with other things to the same 
effect, and added that he was delighted at the renewal 
of friendship between the two Powers. 

‘ I listened to this speech in respectful silence. Jt 
would be easy for me to refute it, and I shall probably 
do so to Prince Bismarck, but I had no wish to 
wound or annoy the Emperor after he had shown 
such unmistakable signs of a conciliatory and placable 
temper. I could especially have pointed to the 
negotiations which had been opened with Italy so long 
ago as 18G5, to Usedom’s despatch, and to Klapka’s 
legion. I stated, however, that my knowledge of 
Vienna, extending over many years, convinced me that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that Austria’s ruling 
thought was the abasement of Prussia; and I at¬ 
tempted to show that Austria’s policy was always 
a defensive one. I further stated that the relations 
which have now been inaugurated with Germany were 
perfectly sincere on our part, and that Austria would 
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sincerely forget the past if Prussia would do the 
same. 

‘ I was much interested by the opinion expressed 
by his Majesty that the war of 1866 was the ruin of 
Franco, “because Napoleon should have attacked uS 
in the rear.” He went on to say that in 1866 
he never would believe in the neutrality of 
France, and that only after a long struggle did he 
consent to remove his forces from the Rhine 
Provinces. He had always been grateful to the 
Emperor Napoleon for his neutrality on that 
occasion. 

‘The Emperor gave me an account of all the 
events at Ems in 1870, but I need not repeat it here, 
as it tallies exactly with what is stated in the 
Prussian oflicial publication on the subject. One 
circumstance that he mentioned, however, was new 
to me, and it throws great discredit on Gramont, if, 
indeed, Benedetti reported it faithfully. The Em¬ 
peror said that on leaving Benedetti at the station at 
Ems, he shook hands with him cordially, saying : 
“ Adieu, monsieur l’Ambassadeur! Vous allez a Berlin, 
moi j’y serai dans quelqucs jours; l’aftairc desormais 
doit se traitor non entre vous et moi, mais de 
Gouvernement a Gouveruement.” 

‘ The following w’ords, belonging, not to the past, 
but to the present, seemed to me of greater conse¬ 
quence. The Emperor said that he had assured your 
Majesty at Isclil that nobody had designs on the 
German Provinces of Austria But he added: “Of 
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course I said to your Emperor exactly what I said to 
the Emperor Alexander, that I wished for nothing 
more ardently than that the Germans in Austria, 
as well as in Russia, should feel contented, and should 
not be placed in the position of looking to us for help, 
thereby causing us much unpleasantness.” 

‘ I was all the more struck by these words as a 
similar opinion was uttered by General Schweinitz, 
who arrived here yesterday. I replied to the Emperor 
that the pacification of the Germans in Austria 
could be greatly aided by Germany herself; we did 
not wish to make the Prussian Government responsible 
for the agitation, but it would lose in force if the 
official German Press would make the Germans in 
Austria understand that they live in an empire of 
many races and tongues, and that they must be on 
good terms with the other nationalities if they wish 
that Austria, should continue to exist—which has been 
stated to bo a necessity by Germany herself. How¬ 
ever much I may refrain from interfering in present 
internal policy, it still remains my duty to point out 
the serious aspect of these statements, and urgently 
to warn the government not to allow the present 
crisis to develop itself in a manner which may go far 
beyond its intentions. I assume the Cabinet of 
Berlin to be strictly loyal and sincere; and I must 
here remind }’our Majesty how at Vienna, where there 
was assuredly no anti-Danish feeling, one had to pay 
attention to the lamentations of the Germans, though 
it was evident that they were not sincere. 
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‘ The Emperor William finally spoke for a long 
time about the International Society and the necessity, 
of mutual action against it, upon which I developed... 
iny idea of an anti-International Association. 

‘ After an audience which lasted an hour and a half,' 
I was graciously dismissed.’ 

The meetings of Gastein were followed bv those of 
© •> 

Salzburg. 

A rumour was circulated that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph desired to return at Gastein the visit 
paid to him by the Emperor William at Ischl. In 
order not to leave Gastein at the wrong moment, I 
took the liberty of enquiring whether this rumour was 
true, adding that as the place named was connected 
with the Gastein Convention, I did not recommend it 
for the meeting of the two sovereigns. A reply came 
by telegraph to the effect that the rumour was false, 
and that during the following weeks his Majesty’s 
time would be fully occupied by military inspections. 
Although this telegram clearly proved that his 
Majesty did not intend to have a further meeting 
with tin* Emperor of Germany, 1 ventured to repre¬ 
sent that T considered an early return of the Ischl 
visit to be essential, and that Salzburg would be a 
suitable place for continuing the reconciliation and' 
union of the two sovereigns. The Emperor agreed, 
not without hesitation, and later on I was told more 
than once that Salzburg was one of the nails in rav 
coffin. In the following year the Emperor went to 
Berlin. Before his departure I saw the Emperor 
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William at Gastciu, and he said to me ‘ The Emperor 
is coming to Berlin; this pleases me immensely.’ I 
would not have been able to go to Berlin, nor would 
I have recommended the Emperor to do so, had T 
remained in office. Indeed, when proposing the 
Salzburg interview, I laid stress on the fact that I 
thought a visit to Berlin unadvisablc. It seemed to 
me quite unnecessary that the Emperor should review 
at Berlin the troops that had defeated his own some 
years previously. I held the same opinion as to the 
return visit of the Emperor William, which might 
well have taken place on territory that had not 
belonged to Austria, instead of in the Austrian 
capital. The Emperor must have felt so too, and 
under the circumstances he deserved praise and 
admiration for having considered no sacrifice or self- 
denial too great in the fulfilment of his duty. A. 
Minister should not make such proposals without 
extreme necessity. Certain feelings must be consid¬ 
ered, and the result of wounding them is attended 
with more disadvantage than benefit. I remember 
with pride the last words I heard from the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia at Salzburg after my resignation . ‘ 1 
shall always remember that you never disregarded the 
Emperor’s dignity.’ This testimony was all the more 
honourable to me, as the Archduchess had often 
complained of my treatment of ecclesiastical questions, 
and had made no secret of her displeasure. 

The festivities at Salzburg went off like those in 
;18<37. Dinner and tea were served at the Burg, 
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there was a trip to Klesheim, and there were bonfires 
on the hills. I accompanied Prince Bismarck in the 
drive to Klesheim. I remained of course perfectly 
passive to the cheers of the people, leaving the 
honour entirely to the illustrious visitor, who acknow¬ 
ledged them with unusual cordiality by military 
salutes. He said to me: ‘I have arranged things 
very well. In the days when people used to hiss me, 
I wore civilian clothes, and had no occasion to take 
off my hat; while now, when they cheer me, I wear 
a uniform, and need only touch my hat.’ 

Next morning both sovereigns left. 'At half- 
past six,’ said T to Prince Bismarck ‘ we must be 
ready for the departure.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Bismarck, 
who liked early rising as little as I did ; ‘ that is soon 
after midnight.’ 

On leaving, the Emperor William said to me : * I 
have rather blackened you.’ He meant that he had 
invested me with the order of the Black Eagle,* and 
I am certain that his Majesty did not blacken me 
in any other sense, but that other people did so 
especially during the time of my embassy in Paris. 

Prince Bismarck went to join his family at 
Rcichcnhall. I accompanied him in a postechaise 
drawn by four horses, and remained with him for a 
day. I did not see him again for six years. 

* When 1 returned to Vienna, an olil-futiliioned Austrian Maid to me : ‘Do not 
let the 1‘msHinns lie whitewashed in your opinion.’ ‘ On the contrary ’ aaid I, ‘ I have 
let them blacken me.’ On thin Mubjcct 1 invented the following charade: ‘Qu’eat 
ce 11 lie cent? Aiitrefoia je retain, aujonnl’ litii je l’ai? I,a bote noire.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1871 

THE APPROACHING INTERVAL CRISIS. 


I had seen little of Count Hohenwart at Salzburg, 
but I heard Prince Bismarck say to him on leaving: 
‘ I wish you bonne chance My relations with Count 
Hohenwart had become even less harmonious than 
previously, which was partly owing to articles in 
the Osterre ichische Zeitnng, a paper supported by 
the cis-Leithan Ministry, and representing true 
‘ Austrianism,’ alias Federalism. It was edited by a 
Dr Frese, who came from the North, and who had 
been a confidant of the Minister Dr Schitffle. This 
journal found much fault with the agreement with 
Germany which had been effected at Gastein and 
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Salzburg. I was quite indifferent to the attacks 
of the Ministerial paper; but they were not to be 
despised, as they might have led the public to doubt the 
sincerity of the new direction which had been given 
to foreign policy. Even more shrill was the voice of 
the Vate.rland, a paper which, although not official, 
stood in the same position to the Ministry as the 
Nate FrewPresse had stood to the ‘Burgerministorium.’ 
It said: 

‘ Count Beust as the Chancellor of the Empire, 
directing foreign affairs with his Cis and Trans 
Leithania, his liberal centralisation, his hostility to the 
Church, his inspired plundering expedition to Rome, 
his Jewish-Liberal gang, and his panacea for a cure 
of the internal troubles of Austria, presents us with 
contrasts which do not promise a peaceful solution. 
The fate which he prepared for Count Beleredi and 
his system he probably also contemplated at Castein 
for the Holienwart Ministry.’ 

This journal, which was the organ rather of 
SchiifHe than of Uohcnwart, alluded now and 
then to the progress of the ‘ honest w'ork,’ meaning 
the negotiation which was then being carried on by 
the Minister of Commerce with the leaders of the 
National Party in Bohemia. Of all the events of 
those times, none remained more inexplicable to me 
than that Count .Uohcnwart, who was more intimately 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Austria than 
anybody else, should have left the conduct of this 
delicate negotiation to a Professor who came from a 
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foreign country.* How it was that the negotiation 
bore fruit I began to understand after having heard 
in the Great Council of the Crown, where the battle 
between Hohenwart and myself was fought, Minister 
Sehiiffle’s reply to an objection raised against a 
particularly absurd clause of the so-called ‘ Funda¬ 
mental Articles ’—‘ The Bohemian nobility wish it! ’ 
But even this reply was better than that given by the 
Minister of Commerce to a deputy of the opposition, 
designating the latter’s objections as ‘ bad jokes.’ 

Thanks to the ‘ honest work ’—and so completely 
without my knowledge that 1 did not hear of it until 
it was published —an Imperial liescript was issued on 
September 12 to the Bohemian Diet, adding to the 
existing Constitution the recognition of the kingdom 
of Bohemia as a State, the acknowledgment of the 
rights of that State, and the promise of a coronation 
oath. The liescript further recommended that the 
debates on Bohemian affairs should be conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation, so as to enable 
the Crown to put an end to the Constitutional con¬ 
flict without infringing the rights of the other 
kingdoms and territories, or the Fundamental Laws 
of 1 SGI and I8G7. The Bohemian Diet showed its 
spirit of moderation and conciliation by presenting to 
the Emperor the notorious Fundamental Articles, 

* Perhaps it will he objected that my intervention in the Hungarian settlement 
was much the same thing; but a Minister who had had seventeen years' official 
experience of important affairs in foreign countries, is surely more <jiin lifted to speak 
on such subjects than a University Professor; and, which is most important and to 
the point, Count Holered i did not give up the negotiations entirely to me, hut 
carried them out himself with my assistance. 
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which, had they been ratified, would have put an end 
to the Viennese Parliament, substituting for it merely 
an occasional congress of representatives of the king¬ 
doms and territories, and conferences of the Ministers 
of the various portions of the empire, each of which 
would have possessed a government of its own. 

Meanwhile, by using much pressure, it became 
possible in consequence of the elections to the Diets 
(direct general elections were not yet introduced), so 
to change the majority of the Lower House that the 
Government could count upon two-thirds of the votes. 
That it was willing to consider the Fundamental 
Articles, although of course with modifications, had 
become apparent in the Grand Council of the Crown 
above referred to which preceded the resignation of 
Hohenwart, as well as in the consultations of the 
Ministers between themselves which were held in the 
Foreign ()ffice. 

An idea which may be found repeated in some 
historical works at that time prevailed that Count 
Andrassy had taken the initiative of intervention, and 
that I joined him. This is only a fable convenuc. 

As I have mentioned above, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brody returned me to the Galician 
Diet, and I was to take my seat at Lemberg, having 
been prevented in the previous year by the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War from leaving Vienna. But just as foreign 
affairs had prevented me from taking my seat be¬ 
fore, so iuternal affairs now had the same effect. There 
was no need of entering into further explanations after 
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what I had said, and 1 therefore bogged my electors 
to excuse 111 c. Upon this Count Hohemvart came to 
me one morning and said that lie had received the 
news of my decision with great astonishment, although 
he knew that I was not of one mind with the 
Ministry; and that he thought it was not compatible 
with my position to make a sort of demonstration 
against the Government. ‘ Nor do I,’ was my reply ; 
‘ it was merely my wish to avoid a situation which 
would have been as unnecessary and awkward to the 
Ministry as to myself.’ ‘ I must tell you then,’ said 
Count Holienwnrt, ‘that Count Andrassy has told 
mo that he agrees in the proceedings T have taken.’ 
As soon as 1 was alone, I sent a telegram in cipher 
to Count Andrassy at Pesth, asking him whether 
this assertion was correct. Count Andrassy preferred 
to answer me in person. He began by remarking 
rather sharply : ‘ Pray leave me alone. What have 
I to do with the Czechs? What is Bohemia to me?’ 
He was perfectly justified in taking this view of the 
question. His successor Tisza assumed and maintained 
the same attitude towards Taaffe’s conciliatory regime; 
but it is not possible to be at once a spectator and a 
combatant. 1 sent him further representations, and 
filially commissioned Sektionschcf von Hofmann to 
proceed to Pesth to renew them, upon which he 
accepted my views. 

Little remains to be said as to the close of the 
Hohenwart era. My battle in the Council of 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Emperor, was 
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exactly the reverse of the one I had fought against 
Beleredi in 18 G 7 . I was then filled with admiration 
at the vigour of the defence; I was now amazed at 
its weakness. Count Holienwart was obviously under 
the impression that his cause was half lost; and what 
must have discouraged him still more was that the 
Imperial Ministers* found an ally in a member of his 
own Ministry. 

If I felt defeated after the close of the discussion 
on the question whether Beleredi or Beust should 
prevail, I now felt certain of victory ; but my triumph 
was a Pyrrhic one. 

4 The Min inters for the 4 common 9 affair a of the whole empire, i.r, the Minister 
of .Foreign Affaira, tho Minister of War, and the Minister of Finance. 
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1871 

STRUCK DOWN ON THE I1KEACH.-CONSIDERATIONS OK HEALTH AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

It was not until some days had elapsed after the 
Crown Council that Count Holienwart and his col¬ 
leagues, with the exception of Baron Holzgethan, 
sent in their resignations. I remember Count 
Mensdorff saying to me in 18G5, when he entered the 
Belcredi Ministry after the resignation of Schmer- 
ling’s Ministry, that he was the only survivor of the 
old regime. The same might be said of Baron 
Holzgethan, although instead of entering the new 
Ministry, he entered the ‘ common ’ Ministry. During 
his short interregnum, and with his counter-signa¬ 
ture, a second Imperial Rescript was sent to the 
Bohemian Diet which was very different from that 
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of tho 12tli of Soptombcr. Nothing was said either 
of an independent position of the kingdom of Bohemia 
or of tho coronation, but.promises were made that all 
lawful demands should bo considered. This taught 
tho two-fold lesson that the agreement with Hungary 
could only be altered by an arrangement between the 
Reiclisrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, and that 
the political position of tho non-Hungarian kingdoms 
and countries had been regulated by the Fundamental 
Laws of the State. 

The state of feeling created in the country by the 
change of policy rendered it necessary that this 
Imperial Rescript should be plainly worded so as to 
prevent distrust on both sides. But it was a hard 
necessity for the Emperor to be compelled to affix his 
signature twice within six weeks to documents 
diametrically opposed to each other. I felt it deeply, 
although I had no hand in the composition or the 
presentation of the Rescript. I also felt that the 
new Ministry must be strictly faithful to the Consti¬ 
tution, but not in a violent party spirit, if the new 
measures were to be attended with success; and I 
ventured, when the opportunity of an audience 
presented itself, to speak in this sense, bearing in 
mind the Emperor’s desire that I should always 
express my opinions openly, even without being asked 
to do so. I said a man like the ex-Governor of 
Bohemia, General Baron Kollor, would be received 
with confidence as Minister-President. As in the 
previous year, after the disappearance of the Potocki 
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Ministry, my words were received in significant silence. 
But immediately afterwards a remarkable incident 
occurred. On retiring from the audience, I found in 
the ante-cliauiber the Deputy l)r Kechbauer, the 
loader of the most advanced section of the Constitu¬ 
tional party. 1 asked him to enter, and he said to 
me : ‘ I come to tell you that we make no claim to 
participate in the formation of the Ministry, and that 
we are perfectly satisfied if only the Oovernment is a 
constitutional one.’ 

I was soon afterwards informed of two facts : that 
Baron Kcllersperg had been called upon to form the 
new Ministry, and that Count Andrassy was again at 
Vienna. 1 did not see the latter (be only came after 
having been appointed in my place, to tell me how 
painful his position was, and how difficult be found it 
to exchange Abenna for IVsf.h.) As for Baron 
Kcllersperg, he paid me a visit, and was most friendly, 
much to my surprise, as our last meeting had not 
been so. AVlien 1 said that he would not have cause 
to complain of the interference of the Chancellor in 
internal affairs, he replied that on the contrary he 
wished me to be invited to all the important sittings 
of the Ministry. I could assure him with a clear 
conscience that I would not interfere in internal 
affairs, because 1 saw by everything that was going 
on that my position of Chancellor would not last 
much longer; as, perhaps, Baron Kcllersperg well 
knew when he spoke. 

The day of explanation soon came. I was struck 
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by the fact that the same Staatsrath von Braun who 
had brought me the news of my unexpected appoint¬ 
ment in 18G6, now appeared with that of my dismissal. 
He said that * I ought to make things easy for the 
Emperor ’—which could only mean that I was to send 
in my resignation. Baron Braun alleged two reasons: 
that the title of ‘ Chancellor of the Empire ’ gave rise 
to difficulties, and that I had too many personal 
enemies. I never heard any other motive for my 
dismissal, either from the Emperor or from any other 
quarter. But Baron Braun told me of two remarks 
made by his Majesty which gratified me as a further 
proof of his noble spirit, and did my heart good. One 
was, 'Now he is popular again, and he will find his 
task easier,’ the other, ‘ I should he very glad if he 
wore appointed Ambassador; he would then still he 
in my service.’ I presented myself next day to his 
Majesty, as 1 was requested to do. The Emperor 
advanced towards me most eordially, shook hands 
with me, and said: ‘ T thank you for having made 
things easv for me. It has cost me a severe struggle: 
hut I must do without your further services.’ This 
is a strictly accurate account of what was said. I 
think it necessary to assert this, as the most absurd 
rumours wore circulated on the subject. The 
Emperor then told me to sit down, and conversed 
with me on various subjects; hut his Majesty did 
not say a single word as to the cause of my dismissal, 
or allude to anything beyond the great question of 
the day. Some days afterwards, the Emperor did 
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me the honour of paying me a visit which lasted 
over half-an-hour. My opponents tried to weaken 
the effect of this favour by sayiug that the Emperor 
only came to my house for the purpose of getting 
back some documents—as if it would have been 
necessary for his Majesty to take the trouble of 
coming to mu for such a purpose. 

Meanwhile I had sent in my resignation, to which 
I received the following autograph reply : 

4 Vienna, November 1 , 1871 . 

* Dear Count Beust— While granting j r our re¬ 
quest, founded on considerations of health, to be 
relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign 
Affairs, I express my sincerest thanks to you for the 
persistent and unselfish devotion with which you have 
fulfilled those duties, and I shall never forget the 
services you performed, during the five eventful years of 
your tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

At the same time I was appointed a life-member 
of the Upper House and Ambassador in .London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
1871 

rum, 1C FUELING ON MV KU8K1NATION. 

In itself the change in my career was to me neither 
unforeseen nor alarming. A year earlier I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ The (lay of my fall will be the 
day of my deliverance; ’ and a few weeks before it 
came to pass, I said to Staatsratb von Braun, who 
had always been my friend, that I would like 
eventually to be appointed an ambassador, for which 
1 had many urgent reasons, independently of personal 
inclination. Prince Metternich—‘ si licet parva com- 
ponere inagnis,’ or rather * si licet magna componere 
parvis’—survived his Chancellorship, but after his 
resignation he went abroad, only returning to Austria 
four years later. Thus the best solution was a re- 
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moval into a foreign country in a high position, and 
an ambassador is looked upon as a representative of 
his sovereign. 

As I have said, the idea of my retirement was 
familiar to me; but when it came it gave me pain for 
two reasons. I had, indeed, perceived the moment 
approaching when I could no longer retain office under 
Hohcnwart, but then it was more a question of an 
unavoidable withdrawal from an untenable position. 
But now, when that position had itself disappeared ; 
when, after years of efforts, struggles, and cares, in 
internal as well as in foreign policy, a firm footing 
had been gained on which it was only necessary to 
act with calmness ; when things began to work 
smoothly ; when complete harmony had been es¬ 
tablished between the various Ministries of the 
.Empire ; when 1 had obtained unanimous votes of 
confidence from the Parliamentary Bodies to which 
I was responsible ; when 1 was receiving demonstra¬ 
tions of public confidence from all' quarters —to be 
compelled at such a moment to withdraw from the 
scene of my activity, was like being struck by a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. But I was affected 
even more painfully by the socresy with which 
the matter was carried out. Most gladly, most will¬ 
ingly would 1 have resigned, had appeals been made 
to my loyalty', and bad I been told that tin: 
simultaneous resignation of Hohcnwart and myself 
would oiler a convenient means of escape from the 
unpleasant position in which the crown was placed 
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by the contradictory character of the two Imperial 
Rescripts. 

Considering the circumstances under which my 
dismissal took place, it will be understood that it took 
others more by surprise than myself. It pleases 
me to remember that this surprise was expressed 
to mo in a way as sympathetic as it was honour¬ 
able. I was even obliged to moderate the zeal of 
my friends, and to dissuade the students of Vienna 
from giving me an ovation in the form of a torch-light 
procession. How rapidly has the breeze of oblivion, 
so prevalent in dear Vienna, blown away all remem¬ 
brance of those days ! If I recall them, it is not 
because I complain of the forgetfulness of my country¬ 
men, or because I hope to make withered garlands 
green again. I oidy wish to do justice to historical 
truth, here as elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

1883 

DONEE E14JS FELIX, MULTOS NUMEUA.IIIS AMICOS. 

At the present moment, when I am writing the 
epilogue to the recollections of my Viennese Ministry, 
twelve years have elapsed since I received manifesta¬ 
tions of praise for my five years’ career and of regret 
for my sudden retirement. In an age like the present, 
so full of events and changes, men live rapidly and 
soon forget, and I can be neither surprised nor grieved 
that people now think little or not at all of what was 
then spoken, written, and printed. But what made 
an unpleasant impression upon me, though my heart 
was not embittered by it, was that even in less than a 
few years I was forgotten. 

I have more than once said jokingly to my friends 
that within the three weeks from the end of October 
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to the middle of November 1871, three scenes suc¬ 
ceeded each other as they might have done on the 
stage. 

First scone: Beust is victorious, Hohenwart is 
defeated; long live Beust! ’ 

Second scene : What ? Beust has fallen too ? 
Alas ! alas ! What is to become of us ? 

Third scene; How now? We are in office, and 
we arc rid of Beust! Hurrah ! 

This is rather strongly put, but it is historically 
accurate. 

In short, it was believed that my loss would be 
irreparable ; but as soon as this was proved not to be 
the case, enthusiasm and alarm both vanished at the 
same time. 

I entertain the hope that the conscientious and 
unbiassed historians of the future, when judging my 
Austrian administration, will show themselves as 
moderate as I myself have been, and will find the true 
medium between an ephemeral apotheosis and an 
equally ephemeral condemnation. 

‘ Peace to his ashes .and justice to his memory ’— 
these are the words I have chosen for my epitaph. 
May the appeal they make to future generations not 
have been made in vain. 
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PART III—1871-1883 
LONDON AND PARIS 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

1871-1873 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON.-FOGS HUT NO ‘SPLEEN.’-‘ OLp ENGLAND FOR 

ever!’—LORD GRANVILLE.—THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—COUNT 
BERNSTORFF AND COUNT MUNSTER.—THE COURT.—TIIE QUEEN. 

-THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.-THE DUCHESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dark and bleak day in November when I left 
Vienna ; I arrived in London in a dense fog. That I 
did not fall a victim to ‘spleen’was owing to the 
circumstance that I was not a stranger, and that I 
had long before experienced the sympathetic attraction 
exercised on foreigners by England, in spite of its 
dearth of amusement and distraction. The seven 
years of my London embassy, with the more than 
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kind reception I experienced from all quarters, could 
only confirm me in this feeling. I had a faithful 
remembrance of Old England, and continued to take a 
lively interest in her destiny; and I could not turn 
away from her when adversity and trouble darkened 
her horizon. I must oven say that I could not per¬ 
ceive without indignation how England’s difficulties 
produced in Austria, especially in the Liberal Press, 
a feeling rather of malicious joy than of indifference. 
As people turned their backs on Russia when she 
was debilitated by the Crimean War, so they ignored 
England when she met with disasters in Asia and 
Egypt. Such conduct might bo understood with 
regard to Russia, the representative of Absolutism ; 
but how was it possible to forget so soon and so 
completely that England had long been a refuge for 
political exiles, and that at the time of the Holy 
Alliance her independent position was no slight 
hindrance to the despotic governments of the 
Continent? Yet both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Austria no longer remembered that Europe would not 
have defeated Napoleon I, in spite of the Russian 
winter and of German enthusiasm and energy, had 
it not been for English subsidies and the victories 
of England in Spain. At the same time it is 
only right to add that if there was a country 
in the world that owed England a grudge, that 
country was Austria. The loss of her Italian 
Provinces was probably due even more to England 
than to France. Germany, however, was in a very 
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different position. How much Germany owes to 
• England 'will have been seen from my remarks on the 
Franco-German War and on the violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

My affection for England does not waver because 
of her present weakness, and I do not doubt that she 
will recover her former strength if she will only learn 
from experience, as may well be expected from the 
practical sense of her people, and give up the bad 
habit of treating others according as they are success¬ 
ful or the reverse. To do this will require an effort, 
but there will be no lack of self-sacrifice. 

My good-fortune decretal that I should find an 
old friend in the English Minister with whom I had 
first to deal. We had met thirty years previously in 
Paris, when I was Secretary of Legation, and his 
father was English Ambassador. He was at that 
time Lord Leveson, and now Earl Granville. My 
intercourse with him, both socially and politically, is 
one of mv most agreeable recollections. He was one 
of the fe.w men who combine modesty with signal 
ability. Perhaps he was not quite free from the 
disadvantages which are the couscqucnce of modesty. 
The inclination, excellent in itself, to be open to 
conviction, was the cause of Lord Granville following 
up his first decided protest against Russia’s violation 
of the Treaty of Paris by a second which did not 
represent his own opinion, but that of Gladstone. In 
business he had an excellent habit which may be 
reedmmended to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

VOL. II v 
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After each official interview he used to draw up -a 
protocol, containing a precis of what both he and the. 
Foreign Representative had said, and he would then , 
submit it to his interlocutor for approval. I seldom. 
had any objections to make to his protocols, although 
a slight deafness might have given rise to mistakes. 
After the death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Queen appointed Lord Granville as his successor in 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, which 
gave its owner the use of Walmer Castle, a romanti¬ 
cally situated building erected on a promontory 
extending far into the sea, near Deal, where the 
great Duke of Wellington died. At Walmer I 
was frequently the guest of Lord and Lady Gran¬ 
ville.* 

Gladstone was then Premier, and I saw but little 
of him. In later years wo had many interesting 
conversations. Of the other Ministers, I was already 
acquainted with the Honourable Chichester Fortescue, 
afterwards Lord Carlingford. He was the husband 
of the Dowager Countess Waldcgravo, who retained, 
according to English custom, the title of her first 
husband, and whose hospitable house, Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, has been gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the first part of this work apropos of my 
London mission in 18G4. 

* Lady Granville is very tall ami handsome. I wrote in her visitors’ book at 
Walmer: 

Alois qu'1111 grand ot noble Lord 
Commando on Hoi dans lea cinq ports, 

On voit pourquoi la noble 0 lifitclainc i.> 

A pour ollc memo uu port de Koine. 
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I found more than one friend in the Diplomatic 
Corps ; first among these was my German colleague. 
In my account of the Danish Conference, I praised 
his abilities, which were not always appreciated by 
the Court of Berlin. Count Bernstorff' was a great 
friend of mine, but lie was not destined to l>e long 
my colleague, as he died in 1873. I also maintained 
very friendly and continuous relations with his 
successor. At first great surprise was caused by 
the nomination of Count Minister as German Am¬ 
bassador in London, as he was not only a Hanoverian, 
but had been in the diplomatic service of the King of 
Hanover until the catastrophe of I8f>6. There was 
no fear that the Court of St James’s would raise 
objections to his nomination, as traditional principle 
excluded all family considerations from questions of 
policy. But tlios-' members of the Itoyal Family 
who belonged to the House of Cambridge had a 
natural aversion to his appointment, .although the 
Duke himself didjiot show it. All things considered. 
Count Minister was well qualified for his post. He 
was the son of the Count Minister, often mentioned 
in German history, who represented Hanover in 
London when that country still belonged to the King 
of England. 1 le had been educated in England, and 
spoke the language like an Englishman ; he was also 
a thorough sportsman, and he was connected with the 
English aristocracy by marriage. We soon became 
friends, and have had no cause to complain of each 
other. 
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I have a particular reason for dwelling on my 
satisfactory relations with the German embassy, as 
they are in strong contrast with the aspersions cast 
upon me for alleged intrigues and inspired articles in 
the German and Russian Press, which gave the 
Standard occasion to remark that I must have a 
hundred hands if I had written all that was attri¬ 
buted to me in Russia and Germany. I know that 
Count Munster himself complained of these calumnies, 
and wrote to Berlin to say that l ought to be left in 
peace. 

I have also mentioned Count Bran now, the 
Russian Ambassador, in my account of the Con¬ 
ference of 18(»4. Our relations were not friendly, 
but I was afterwards amply compensated by my 
pleasant intercourse with his amiable successor, 
Count Schouvaloff. 

No less agreeable were tho French Ambassadors, 
who succeeded each other only too rapidly, there 
having been no less than five in four years : the Due 
de Broglie, the Comte d' Harcourt, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaceia, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
the Marquis d’ Harcourt. The Republic could not 
have sent men of more illustrious names, and they all 
deserved to be styled hotnmrs dr ralcur; but it would 
have been of greater advantage for the relations 
between France and England if there had been one 
permanent representative. I was interested and 
pleased by a new acquaintance—Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador. A Turkish dignitary who 
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has remained at his post for thirty years is a phe¬ 
nomenon. I have mentioned him Apropos of the 
Emperor’s journey to the East. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the English, and his house was made lively 
by the musical talouts of his beautiful daughter, now 
the Princess Braucovano. His great mistake was 
that he still looked upon England as the England of 
the Crimean War, twenty years after that event. He 
was astonished at her attitude when Kussia renewed 
her aggressive policy ; nor could he understand that 
of Austria-Hungary, and he was especially angry 
with Count Andrassy, who, lie said, should have 
remembered that Turkey had in former days refused 
to give him up to Kussia. 

I will conclude my account of the diplomatists in 
London with a few words about some of the other 
Ambassadors—Count Bylandt in particular, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands, and Karon Solvyns, 
the Belgian representative. Both are still at their 
posts, and whenever I go to London, I visit them 
first. Count Bylaiidt’s wife, a lady of rare intelligence, 
is a Kussian. Italy was not represented by an 
Ambassador until the latter part of my r residence in 
London, when Ceneral Menabrea, whom I had 
formerly known and valued in Florence as my col¬ 
league, was appointed to that post. I was also not 
unknown at the English Court. As the representa¬ 
tive of Saxony I had known the Queen in the happy 
days of her married life ; as the representative of the 
German Confederation, I saw her in the time of her 
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deepest mourning and retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort; and now, as the Austrian Ambas* . 
sador, I saw her again when she was full of anxiety 
for her beloved son, as I arrived when the Prince of 
Wales was lying dangerously ill at Sandringham. If 
my readers have not forgotten my account of my 
visit to Osborne at the time of my German Mission, 
they will understand my feelings of veneration for the 
Queen. The words that 1 wrote in the visitors’ book 
after my two days’ stay at Osborne in company with 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Austria, in the last year of my London embassy, 
were no mere compliment: 


‘ Diti stolz<> Insel, »vo tier Drt'iziick thront. 

Dio liab’ icli gorn /.uin Dolma mir erkomi ; 

DocJi srit <rin kloinos Eiland ioli Imwolint, 

Hat Treuo ilini lnoiu dankond 11 era gesoliworen. 
An soinon griinen Mnttcn liiingt mein Sinn, 

Ilooli In lie England’s grossir Konigin ! 


1 have alluded to the dangerous iliness of the 
Prince of Wales in 1871. Public sympathy was 
universal and highly demonstrative. Crowds of 
people came to Marlborough House to ask for the 
latest news from Sandringham. This sympathy 
arose not only from the loyalty of all classes of 
the nation, but also from the Prince’s great popu¬ 
larity. The Prince of Wales is one of those meu, 
happy in themselves and the cause of happiness in 
others, whose nature prompts them to say and do 
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agreoable things; and this gave his well-known 
amiability the additional attractiveness of sincerity. I 
could not regard the kindness shown to me by his 
Royal Highness as a special distinction : but un¬ 
grateful recollection of it remains no less vivid. The 
popularity of the Prince of Wales arises chiefly from 
the fact that he is a thorough Englishman, and from 
the lively interest which he takes in everything that 
relates to this country, an interest which he shows by 
presiding at banquets given for useful and charitable 
objects, on which occasions he speaks with remark¬ 
able ease and elegance of expression. These appear¬ 
ances in public are of no small advantage to the 
English Princes. At a dinner for the German 
Hospital, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
chair, I remarked with what a happy grace the 
English Princes knew how to apply the saying : 
‘Honi soitqui mal y penso.’ 

In speaking of my German mission of the year 
1804, 1 also mentioned the equally great popularity 
of the Princess of Wales. In those days, when I was 
considered the greatest enemy of Denmark, 1 was 
not allowed to approach the Princess, but now things 
had changed, and from the beginning to the end of 
my career as Ambassador, I may say that I was 
always welcome at Marlborough House. When the 
Prince of Wales undertook his journey to India in 
1876, I promised to compose a waltz in honour of 
his happy return. I had never before undertaken 
such a task, but I kept my word, and I dedicated my 
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first waltz, ‘Return from India,’ to the Princess of 
Wales.* 

The dislike with which 1 was viewed at the Court 
of the Heir to the Throne in 18G4 was even deeper 
among the members of another branch of the Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary never condescended to say a word to me; and 
this I found all the more painful as at the time of my 
Saxon mission they always welcomed me, and the 
Duchess herself had honoured me with a visit at 
Dresden. In 1807 the Duchess was in Paris when 
the Emperor of Austria was there, and J kept out of 
her way. ‘The Duchess has forgiven you,’ said his 
Majesty to me. ‘That may be,’ 1 replied; ‘but I 
have not forgiven the Duchess.’ Rut when I came 
to Loudon as Ambassador, the past was forgotten, 
and T was honoured by a very sympathetic reception 
from the Duchess and her daughters, the Grand- 
Duchess of Heckleuburg-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Took, as well as from the Duke of Cambridge. I 
always took great pleasure in the conversation of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the interest of whose 
extensive reminiscences was always enhanced by the 
wit with which slut related them. During the' latter 
period of my London mission l could not help 
admiring this intellectual vivacity in her Royal 
Highness, who was over eighty years of age. 

* This wait/, was performed at tin* ne\t State Hall, ami as the programme of the 
music of those festh ities nlwjiys appear* in tin* Monihi'i Post, my name was pub- 
linked together with tlio.se of the othei composers. ‘Have 3am hocii the Morning 
Pott ? * asked the Princess. * Yen.' I answered ; *1 used to appear between Risniarck 
and (tyrtNchakuir, ami now i appear between Strauss aud ’Waldteufel.’ 
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FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS AS AM UASSADOR.—KALKRITRC AND VIENNA.- 

REQUIEM .MASS FOR CR1LLPA RZER.— HUMAN IMPERFECTION.— 
RECOVERY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. THANKSOl VINO. - HOLLAND 
MOUSE. - PRINCE LIECHTENSTEIN. MY DERUT AS CHAIRMAN.-- 
DINNERS AND SPEECHES.—AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


Before 1 proceed in recording the recollection* of my 
two embassies, I must say a few words in explanation. 
My readers will perceive an essential difference 
between this part of my Memoirs and its predecessors. 
They will iind descriptions of countries, people, and 
events, but few allusions to my own proceedings. 
This was a natural consequence of my altered position. 
He who has directed the course of events, or taken 
part in them, is bound to explain them, for it is not 
■only his past career, but also the authority of the 
government to which he belonged, that is in question. 
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Such is not the case when the writer of Memoirs nas 
held a subordinate post more or less executive and 
limited in scope. A subordinate has to exercise, 
discretion which restricts the freedom of his narrative. 

The Emperor graciously complied with a request ! 
made on accepting my post in London, to the effect 
that I might be allowed to pass with my family the ( 
two dead months of the year, both as regards business!] 
and society, which in London occur after the season)' 
and at Christmas, as the health of my wife did not 
allow her to undertake the very trying duties of. 
London life. Thus I was enabled, as soon as I had 
presented my credentials, to take my winter holidays, 
and to proceed to Salzburg, where I had settled my 
family after the eventful days of November. 

From Salzburg T went to Vienna, where I stayed 
at the ‘ Romischo Kaiser,’ the hotel at which I 
resided in 18 GG. With what different feelings did I 
enter it now! The poet Grillparzer was just dead, 
and I was invited to be present at the Requiem Mass 
in the ‘ Micliaelerkirche.’ The seats were all taken, 
and I recognised many faces; but nobody showed the 
slightest inclination to make way for me, so that 
during the ceremony I was standing all the time. 

But this indifference was not without its com¬ 
pensations. I soon afterwards made a tour in the 
north of Italy with my wife and son, and when I 
reached the first Austrian station on my return, I* 
found the Governor of the Tyrol there to receive me., 
It was Count Taaffe, who had come from Innsbruck 
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expressly for the purpose. I have never forgotten 
that kindly act. 

A year later I was Lord Carnarvon’s guest at his 
magnificent country-seat, Highclere. One day, as we 
were taking a walk, we entered a simple little village 
church, in which, however, there was a very handsome 
tomb with this inscription: ‘ He was an honest man 
as far as is consistent with human imperfection.’ This 
original epitaph remained in my memory and was of 
use to me. Fidelity may also be measured by human 
imperfection, and that thought helps one to bear many 
a bitter experience. 

On my return, I found London preparing for the 
great ‘Thanksgiving,’ a ceremony performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in St Paul’s on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’s recovery, in the presence of 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the members of 
Parliament and the .Diplomatic Corps—a ceremony 
whose national and sincerely loyal character was 
shown by the densely crowded streets. 

• Some months later I witnessed an extraordinary 
ceremony of a different kind. The Dowager Lady 
Holland, owner of Holland House, so full of recollec¬ 
tions of Fox, celebrated the marriage of her adopted 
daughter to Prince Aloys Liechtenstein. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Kensington, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales witnessed it. This was the first time since 
the days of James the Second that an English Prince 
wais present at Mass in England. Lord Granvillo 
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said to me when the ceremony was over: ‘ I had my 
eyes on you to see how a good Protestant should 
behave.’ Unusual and remarkable as the event was, 
it was not noticed in the newspapers. Gladstone, who 
was not present, said to me when I expressed my 
surprise at his absence : ‘ If I had come, you may be 
sure there would have been an outcry.’ 

One of my ‘ incorrect proceedings,’ by which I 
emancipated myself from the tradition of my pre¬ 
decessors, was my frequent attendance in England at 
public charity dinners, at which I not only spoke, but 
sometimes presided ; this I did quite at the beginning 
of my mission. If my so doing has exposed me to 
attacks, for reasons too trivial to mention, I have, 
on the other hand, been praised and thanked, and 
not I think undeservedly ; for my presence, as 1 shall 
immediately show, contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the charitable associations whose 
dinners l attended—especially of those whose pros- 
perity benefited my necessitous countrymen. I need 
scarcely add that l did not volunteer to speak at 
these gatherings, as it would have been the height of 
presumption for me to do so, having rarely had the 
opportunity of speaking English, even in conversation. 

I was not quite a novice, for a sympathetic envoy of 
the United States at Vienna, Mr Jay, gave two 
banquets annually in his house, the one on the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the other on Washington’s birthday, at which the 
Chancellor of the Empire had to be present and . 
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to reply. ‘ Jay has trained you,’ said Lady Bloom¬ 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
to mo in London. But the chief merit of my 
oratorical achievements belongs to my friend Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P. He spoke both German 
and English equally well, and he greatly improved 
my speeches. I may add that I had not only a 
tenacious, but also a capacious memory, which rapidly 
assimilated new words and phrases, so that I learned 
a speech by heart with great tin so. 

I had no sooner arrived in London than T was 
invited to the annual dinner of the Gorman Hospital, 
on which occasion my health was proposed. In 
Euglaud it is still the custom to remember pleasant 
things which have happened in the past, a custom 
which has fallen into desuetude elsewhere, and it was 
recollected that when I was Saxon Ambassador I had 
taken part in the foundation of the hospital, and that 
when I was Chancellor I had frequently recommended 
it to the Austrian embassy. My reply was well 
received, and I soon after had the opportunity of 
speaking before an even more illustrious audience. 
King Leopold of the Belgians was in the chair at the 
dinner of the Literary Fund, and on either side of 
him were the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught. I had the honour of supporting the 
Royal chairman. 

My speeches were reported in the papers, and the 
Society of the Friends of Foreigners in Distress next 
applied to me to take the chair at their annual dinner. 
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While fully appreciating their courtesy, I was not' 
unaware that the chief motive of their application was, 
that they thought my being in the chair might act as 
a stimulus on the subscriptions. I did not of course 
dissent from this view; and as the object of the 
charity was an excellent one, I readily gave my 
consent. Everything that is worth seeing is sure 
to bring a large number of spectators in England, 
and an ex-Chancellor of the Austrian empire, who had 
been so much talked about in the newspapers, was an 
attraction. The amount subscribed at the dinner was 
nearly £4000, and although that sum included the 
annual donations, it was greatly above the average. 
In such matters diplomacy in England finds a wide 
and grateful sphere of activity, and T never refused to 
give my services on occasions of this kind. Soon 
after the above dinner, at which I had to speak six times, 
I was invited by a German Society, including some 
Austrians, to preside over a banquet at the Crystal 
Palace, and the result was much more satisfactory 
than it had ever been before. This fete illustrated 
what Prince Bismarck, in his great speech on the 
Polish Question, recently described as a great fault of 
the German nation—their tendency to sink their indi¬ 
viduality and language in those of other nationalities. 
In England especially one often finds a German 
who, after .a few years’ residence, not only prefers to. 
speak English, but attempts to speak German with an 
English accent, and feels offended when an Englishman 
addresses him in German. An Englishman, on the other 
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hand, holds his own language in the highest esteem, and 
even when he speaks French well (as is now more 
frequently the case than formerly), he prefers to carry 
on a conversation in his own language with a 
foreigner who may perhaps speak English less fluently 
than the Englishman does French. I was informed 
that at the meeting of the German society at which 
I was to preside (the .Benevolent German Society), 
it was invariably the custom to speak English, 
although not a single Englishman was present. 
I departed, however, from the usual custom, and, 
after giving the toasts of the Queen and the 1 loyal 
Family in English, J began my principal speech with 
the words: ‘Goehrtc Damon and Herron.’ This 
caused much surprise, but no displeasure. I earnestly 
impressed upon my hearers how wrong it was for a 
great nation that had recently performed such illus¬ 
trious deeds, to be ashamed of its language. ‘ In 
Dresden,’ I said, ‘ there is an English colony; if 
anybody were to propose to it to speak nothing but 
German, he would be laughed at.’ My speech was 
much applauded ; but its immediate effect was that 
one of the members of the society, a man of some 
eminence in the commercial world, answered me in 
very indifferent English. In France, too, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of observing how Germans, even 
after the Franco-German War, became Parisian much 
sooner than Italians or Spaniards, to say nothing of 
the English. This faculty of assimilation to other 
nationalities is nowhere more evident than in Austria. 
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In Hungary the German renounces his hereditary 
name, and becomes a Magyar; in Galicia he becomes *: 
Pole. It is to bo hoped that as a colonist he "will 
keep his national individuality, otherwise it may 
happen in Africa that the Germans will sooner become 
negroes than the negroes Germans. 

I also gave my assistance to a society which had 
hitherto been neglected by the embassy, although it 
was more closely connected to it than the one above 
referred to. This was the Hungarian Society, 
originally founded by the Hungarian Fugitives of 
1849. Its means were so limited that, as a member 
said at its first dinner, which I inaugurated and which 
was followed by many others, people called it the 
* Hungry Society.’ Both my predecessor and my 
successor were Hungarians, but 1 do not think the 
Society will contradict me when I say that is was not at 
its worst when the Austrian Ambassador was a German. 

Among other societies at which I often had 
opportunities of speaking wore the Geographical 
Society, when my speech followed a German lecture 
from one of our Polar explorers; and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which met at Stafford House, on 
which occasion I made a great hit by translating 
Schiller’s verses: 

1 Vor dom Hclaven, wenn or die Kette bricht, 

Vor deni freien Mann erzittero nicht,’ 

as follows: 

‘ Tremble when slaves by force may break the chain, 

Not when by thy baud freedom they regain.’ 
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My reputation as a speaker once nearly placed me 
In an absurd position. I was invited to a banquet at 
the Royal Academy. One of the toasts on such 
occasions was that of the Diplomatic Corps; and I 
had to return thanks, as I had become the second of 
the Ambassadors, and the first, Musurus Pasha, 
seldom or never came. The dinner took place on a 
Saturday, and the only paper with the latest news 
whieli appears in London on a Sunday is the Observer. 
In the morning I received a visit from the Editor of 
the paper, Mr Dicey, with whom I was acquainted. 
He said : ‘ You are going to speak this evening ; can 
I have a copy of your speech ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ it is 

not long, and I have written it down.’ ‘ Then do, 
please, let me make a copy of it.’ I consented with¬ 
out hesitation. The dinner began late ; there were 
several of the usual toasts, but not that of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. Imagine my position! What a god¬ 
send for the comic papers, after Gladstone’s ‘ unspeak¬ 
able Turk,’ to have Roust’s ‘ unspoken speech ! ’ I 
withdrew as soon as possible, and hurried away to the 
office of the Observer, which was still open, although 
it was past midnight. The speech was in type, but 
not yet printed. I succeeded after much trouble in 
having it withdrawn, and I went home greatly relieved. 
I amused some of my colleagues vastly by telling them 
of that ‘ anxious moment; ’ perhaps it would have 
amused them even more if I had found the office closed. 

So I have related some of my doings after all. 
But I have, at least, not betrayed any secrets. 

• von.. 11 


x 



CHAPTEK XLI 
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MISCElXANIiOllS TIIOUIUITO ON TUB VAST AND TUB PKKHKXT 

Onk of niv London colleagues, who had been ao- 
credited to tin; Court of the Tuileries during the 
Second Empire, told me that Napoleon III once 
said to him : ‘ Un houimc d’Etat est eomme une 
eolonno; taut (|u’elle est dehout, personne ue peut 
mesurer sa grandeur; du moment qu’elle est en bas, 
eliacun peut le fibre.’ The saying is brilliant, but 
will scarcely bear examination, as that which is 
commonly called the greatness of a statesman is not 
like stone or bronze, but is of an elastic material, 
which, while the column stands, is elevated or lowered, 
according to circumstances, by public opinion; while 
as soon as the column falls, everybody is eager to 
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tear off a piece of it before it can be accurately 
measured by history. 

«»*««*« 

The following are some celebrated lines by 
Voltaire: 


• Qui n’a pas 1’ esprit tie son fige, 
l)e son flgc a tous les chagrins. 1 

We might way with equal justice; Qui n’a pas la 
conscience de sa position, u’en a quo les ennuis.’ This 
truth deserves to be recommended to those who once 
were in power and are so no longer. For them, as a 
rule, people may be divided into two classes: the 
malicious anil the awkward: the former are to be 
preferred. There are some pleasing exceptions, which 
however as usual only confirm the rule. 

Claretie gave a capital illustration of this in his 
recent novel: ‘ Monsieur le Miuistre,’ which contains 
the history of a brilliant but short-lived Ministry. 
The once famous and courted Minister enters a 
drawing-room where he sees a man turning away from 
him, and in that man he recognises one of his most 
assiduous suitors in the time of his prosperity. With 
a feeling of indignation which he cannot control, he 
says to him : 1 Monsieur, lorsque j’etais au Miuistore, 
vous etiez tous les jours dans I’antiehambre.’ The 
other replies with the greatest composure: ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, j’y suis toujours.’ I have never received 
such an answer, but I have often guessed it. 
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There is a story of Massimo d’Azeglio having 
noticed after his resignation that somebody had turned 
his back upon him, and saying to his neighbour; 

4 Pouvoz-vous peut-etre me dire quel service j’ai rendu. 
a cet hoinmc ? ’ 

***** 

Napoleon III said to me at Salzburg: 4 Ma 
politique consiste a avoir le moins d’ennemis jmssible.’ 

I have often thought to myself: 4 Ma politique 
aurait dfi consister a avoir le moins d’aniis possible.’ 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage 
of having enemies. Au enemy is in many respects 
more useful than a friend. He is sincere, which a 
friend is not always ; often, indeed, he thinks it his 
duty not'to be so. Our enemy never disappoints us; 
our friend does sometimes. Our enemy is not exact¬ 
ing, while our friend thinks it quite natural to be so. 
Our enemy may possibly be grateful for benefits ; our 
friend does not always consider it necessary to be so. 

At the commencement of my Memoirs I stated 
that although it had been predicted that I would not 
live long, I have with few exceptions survived, often 
by many years, my contemporaries at school and 
at the university. To survive others would be well 
enough, if wo did not also in such cases survive 
ourselves. 


On m’a souvent dit que j’avais de 1’esprit. Si 
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settlement j’avais eu le bou esprit dc ne pas faire des 
sottises ! 


In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ Max Piccolo- 
mini says to his father : 

1 Hadst thou hut thought more highly of mankind, 

Thou wouldst have better acted.’ 


Of myself 1 might say : 

1 Hadst thou but thought more meanly of mankind, 

They would have better used thee.’ 

* * * # * 

While 1 was Ambassador in Paris, an eminent 
republican said of the Franco-German War and its 
disastrous result for France: 4 Ces choses arrivent 
quand il se trouve la un imbecile qui s’imagiue etre la 
Providence,’ to which I could not help replying: 
‘ Mais 11 ’oubliez pas qu’il s’etait trouve sept millions 
d’imbeciles pour lui confier cette mission.’ I was 
reminded of this by the conflict between Spain and 
Germany about the Caroline Islands. This conflict 
refutes the supposition that a Republic makes war 
more difficult. Had Spain been a Republic, she 
would inevitably have become involved in a war the 
consequences of which would have been incalculable, 
as those in power would have been unable to 
moderate outbreaks of popular passion, and Ger¬ 
many would uot have had any consideration for them. 
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Spain owes the favourable issue of that conflict en¬ 
tirely to her Monarchy. 

# « « * * 

1 read a great deal in the papers just now about 
Vienna remaining the capital of the empire, (not merely 
of lower Austria), and about its being thoroughly 
German. But if it is the capital of the empire, it is 
so for all the races of the empire, not only for the 
Germans. One circumstance strikes me as remark¬ 
able. In former days, when one heard as much 
Italian and French spoken in Vienna as German, 
not one of the hotels had a French name. There 
were only such names as ‘ Romischer Kaiser,’ 
‘Erzherzog Karl,’ ‘Stadt Frankfort,’ ‘Osterroichischor 
Hof,’ and ‘ Goldenes Lamm.’ Now that wc want to 
be thoroughly German, we have a ‘ Hotel Imperial,’ 
a ‘Grand Hotel, a 4 Hotel Royal,’ and a ‘ H6tel 
Metropolis.’ 

And although Paris has a 4 Rue de Berlin,’ there 
is in Vienna no 4 Stadt Berlin.’ 


More than once I have heard the remark : ‘ How 
happy you must be to find yourself of use to so many 
people ! ’ Whether I have been of use to many 
people it is for others to decide ; I only know that 
many people have made use of me. 

* * * • « 

I have often been praised for my good temper. 
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I cannot say whether this praise was entirely justified, 
but I have always thought it mere good breeding not 
to let others suffer from our humours and moods. 
Moreover, a good temper gives happiness to our 
friends and anxiety to our enemies, while a bad 
temper makes our friends unhappy and gives our 
enemies unspeakable pleasure. 


END 
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A. 

Imperial Rescript ok thk Gth Octoukr I8G7, to 

CARDINAL RaCSCHKR, IN' UK.PLY TO THK EPISCOPAL 

Address ok thk 28 th Septemhkr. 

1 have communicated to my responsible Ministry thi* address 
sent, to me l>y tlie Archbishops mid l!ishops. 1 appreciate the zeal 
and the well-meaning views which made the Bishops consider it. 
their duty to issue a solemn declaration, as in the years 1849 and 
1861, for the preservation and protection of the Rights of the 
Catholic Church ; hut .1 must regret that instead of supporting the 
earnest endeavours of the Coveruincnt in the important questions 
concerned, and promoting their speedy solution in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, they should have preferred to make the task of the Covern- 
ment more difficult hy publishing an inflammatory address at a 
moment when, as the Bishops themselves justly observe, wo are 
seriously in want of concord, and it is of vital importance not to 
increase the number of occasions of discord and complaint. I trust 
the Bishops will rest assured that 1 shall always know how to 
protect the Church, but I also trust that they will remember that T 
have duties to fulfil as a Constitutional sovereign. 
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B. 

Despatch from Count Beust to Count Trauttmannk- 

DORFF ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Vienne, le 2 Juiliet 1869. 

Pendant les premiers temps de votre siyour a Rome vous avez 
pu uonstater a diiturontes reprises des dispositions plus conciliantes do 
la part du Saint-Siege i\ lYgard du (lou vernrmnnt Imperial et Royal. 
Quclques indices permettaient a Votre Excellence de croirc que le 
Saint-Pern, aussi bion quo Ses premiers Conseillers, comnien^ait h 
appreeier plus justement la situation de l’Eiupire austro bongrois ct 
les causes des dissideuees fadieuscs qui s’etaient produites dans le 
courant de l'annee 186s, 

Nous avons accuoilli cos syiuptutiics avoc uno satisfaction sincere, 
et nous nous sommes e llbrccs de favorLser par notre attitude le devo- 
loppement des tendanees que Votre Excellence nous rigualait. 

D upres vos dernier* rapports eependaut il se serait produit une 
espeeo de temps d arret dans l’amelioratioii progressive de nos rela¬ 
tions avee le Saint-Siege. Uno eireonslance recent© -1’incident de 
Linz—a surlout eontribue si, reveillcr los ancieiuies susceptibilites 
et a susc.itor do liouvcllcs detainees a regard des intentions du Gou- 
verneinent Imperial et Royal. 

<1 ni diyii trausmis a Votre Excellence les informations neces- 
sairos pour retablir les faits sous leur vrai jour, en ce qui concern© 
le cas special que jo viens de citer. Mais je crois qu’il lie sera pas 
inutile, a eette occasion, de reirionter plus haut et d’examiner ici, 
a un point do vue general, les causes de nos ditiicultes avec 1© Saint- 
Siege. Cot examen nous couduira peut-ctre a trouver 1c tnoyen, sin on 
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d’arriver k une entente, du moins d’aplanir quelques mis des obstacles 
qui s’opposent k l’etablissement d’uu dtat do choses plus satisfaisant. 

H me parn.it d’abord indispensable, de je.ter un coup d’ftnl retro- 
spectif sur le pass*? si nous voulons nous rendre un eompto exact des 
faits qui se sent accornplis de nos jours. 

Vers la seconde moitid du dernier siecle il s’est produit dans 
tons les Stilts civilises une tendance manifesto a dmancipor le pou voir 
civil de la dependance du pouvoir religious. L’Antriclie no pouvait 
se soustraire a l’inlluence d’un mouve.ninntaussi fort ct aussi repandu. 
l)e la naquit. le systfcme conuu gdnerulement sous le nom de Jo- 
sephisine. Cette designation n’est pas entiorcnient justifido aux yeux 
de 1’histoire, puisquo l’Emporour Joseph 11 ’a pas, k vrui dire, erdd ce 
systemo, liien qii'il en ait dtd, sans contredit, le reprdseutant le plus 
dnergique et qu’il l’ait applique dans une mesure ddpassnnt peut- 
etre les horne.s voulues. La verity nous impose le devoir de recon- 
uaitre quo. ce Moimrque, anime des lneilleurcs intentions, n’a fait quo 
se confornie.r, en les mettant en pratique sur une plus vaste dchello, 
h des prineipes ddja introduits dans le Couvernernent par I'illustro 
Impiiratriee Maric-Tlierese et memo par le pore de eette Souveraine, 
l’Enqiereur Charles V1. 

L’elan fougueux du regno, de Joseph IT, comme il en arrive sou- 
vent des riiouvements progresses qui lie. savent. jias se maitriser, fut 
suivi d’une sortc de reaction. Sous les Empereurs Leopold I] et 
Francois ], les lois de lour preddeesseur furont eonsiderabJoment 
adoucies dans la pratique, ct ees Monarques eboreborent a dtablir aussi 
de meilleures relations avee 1’Eglise. JVlais,e.n soimne, ils no laisserent 
pas cbranler le principe de la tutelle do l’Mtat sur Ins affaires eccld- 
siastiques. Co principe repondait, en eflbt, trop bicn a la base auto¬ 
crat ique et bureaucratique sur laquello le (louverimiuent des Etats 
autrichiens dtait alors constitud, pour (ju’on osAt. arrucher c(!tte pierre 
fondanientale do l’ediiice. 

On no pouvait nier cepcndarit que la legislation autrichicnne de 
cette dpoque ne fut en contradiction llngrantc avec certains dngmes 
de 1’Eglise catheliquc. Les dilficult.es causce.s par cct dtat de choscs 
devinrent de plus en plus fachouses et sensiblcs dans la pratique, 
depuis l’dlan impriind aux iddes catholiqucs dans toute 1’Allenmgne 
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4 la suite du conflit do Cologne. Cc fut surtout le Chaneelier d’etat 
Prince Metternich qui proclama liautcnient pendant los demifcres 
amides du regno de Francois T et tout le regne de Ferdinard I, que 
les choscs no pouvaieut plus inarclier ainsi, et qu’il fall ait t ftcher de 
conulure la paix avee l’Fgliso catliolique sur le terrain des principes. 
Le Prince fit dc noinbreuses tenatives pour convertir 4 ses iddes les 
homines d’etat places 4 cAtr de lui 4 la tote des affaires, etlesamcner 
4 consentir 4 un couipromis dquitablo avec Rome. Mais ces efforts 
eehoutirent ton,jours centre une opposition qui roncontrait dans ee 
temps un appui tres-vif inenie parmi certains dignitaircs de l’Eglise, 
cloves dans l’esprit du systeme de la tutelle exercee par l’Etat. 

Cette importante question resta ainsi on suspens jusqu’uu moment 
oil eclata le mouvemeut de 18-18. 

l)cs qn’on vimlait introduire dans toutes les spheres de la vie 
publiquf le principe de la liherte d'action, il deveuait impossible de 
laisser a I’Kglise eatholi(|ue smile ses lisieres. Avee i’etablissemcnt 
d’un regime eonsliiutiomiel, quel qu’il fut, devait tomberde lui-memc 
le systeme de romnipoteuee de I'M tat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise. 

Ce fait et le eliaugcment survenu dans l’etat de eboses lie furent 
pas meeonnus par les homines qui etaienL alors nu pouvoir. Lorsque 
l’n'iivre tenlee par I'Assembled (life constituanl.e a Krenisier eut 
cchoude, ladiarte ocfroycc dn Mars 1 184!) qui sVnsuivitconthitJen 
oj(position 4 toutes les traditions reruos jusqn’a cette eporjue, la re- 
eonnaissaiice formelle du principe de la liherte de i’Kglise eatlio- 
liqui!. 

Cost done un fait histnrique incontestable que les catholiques 
on Antriche sent redevables au principe constitutioimel seul d’etre 
afiraneliis des entraves inqidt,antes qu'iuiposait a leurs consciences 
l’iiifluciiee souveiit fort efeiidue que I’litat exei\*ait sur les affaires de 
l’Eglise. On aurait du sc souvenir do cette eireonstancc 4 Rome 
lorsque, dans une allocution donf nous rogrettous encore l’eflet, notre 
Constitution flit l’objeet d’line eniidamnation aerimoiiieuse. 

Pevelopper les germes reiiferiii< ! s dans la Constitution de 1849 
dtait une tuehe ardue, digue d’oeeuper les meilleurs esprits. Onavait 
4 eboisir entro deux systemes differents pour arriver 4 ee but. 11 
titait possible: 
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(1) aoit d’abolir los lois et ordonnanccs existantcs qui no s’ajus- 
taient plus au nouvcl ordre de choses, do la fo<;on qu’ello.s avaient 
dtd dmises, c’est-i-dire par le simple exercicc du pouvoir legislatif. 

(2) soit de oonclure avee le Saint-Siege uu arrangement formel, 
tel qu’un Concordat donnant aux reformos prqjetees le caractcre d’un 
acte synallngmatique. 

II cst hors de doute que le premier de ees deux inodes de pro- 
ceder aurait. et.e non seule.ment le plus simple mais aussi le plus eon- 
forme aux principcs constitutionnels. 

Kn eflet, ceux-ui, land is qu’ils reconnaissont uu partage des pou- 
voirs publics outre le Mouurque et los Corps representatifs de la 
nation, oxehiont entiereineiit tout ingd.rence d’une Puissance etrangere 
dans les afliiires qui soul du ressort de la legislation intdrieure. 

C’est. par re motif que, dans presque tous les cas ou les Concor¬ 
dats out etc conelus avee Home par des Utats regis dans des formes 
constitutionelles, les stipulations convenues out etc inises en vigueur 
au moyeu d'ordonuancos speeiales, issues de l’autorite legislative 
agissant dans la plenitude de son indepoudanco. Souvent memo ces 
ordonnanees, eoinme les artieles organiques en I 1 'ranee, out die redi¬ 
gees dans mi esprit fort diderent de celui qui avait preside aux 
arrangements quVllos etaient destinees a mett-ro en execution, et olios 
no s’y adaptaiout qu’au moyen d’une interpretation taut soit. peu 
forcee. 

Au eomnieneemeiit on parut reconnaicro en Autriche la verite 
des inaximes que jo vices domineer. Ou regia d’aliord par des or 
doiinances, dont quelques-unos sent, encore a present en vigueur, les 
nouvelles relations qu’il s’agissait d'etablir outre 1’Ktat e.t, l’Eglisc; 
ee ne fut qu’a niesuix; (ju’on s’eloignait davautage de 1’idee de gou- 
verner scion les formes eonstituliouelles qu’il s’opera un changcment 
dans les vues et qu’on cutra dans d'autres voies. 

II est positif qu'au moment memo de la mission confide a Mon- 
seigneur Hauseller, alors qu’il net-ait qu’Eveque, de Layout, mission 
qui eonduisit k la negoeiation du Conoordat, le Oouvernoment, Im¬ 
perial ne pensait pas encore a conelurc une transaction d une telle 
importance. II ne sougeait, a eetle epoque, qu a etablir une entente 
avee le Saint-Siege au sujet de la legislation nmtrimouialc. Ce ne 
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fut quo peu h peu, au fur et a incsure de longues ndgociations qui 
s'ensuivircnt, qu’on en arriva k rfSunir la matiere ctendue qui forma 
l’objct du Concordat. 

II n’est pint dans notre intention de nous livrer ici k une critique 
detailldc de cot Acte. Cornmc toute npuvrc huniaine, il porte l’em- 
preinte de 1’cpoque ou il fut conyu. En 1855 l’Autriche etait un 
Ktat forteinont centralis^, regi par un pouvoir absolu. Une volontd 
unique y faisait la loi et n’etait souniise qu’au coutrOle exercd par 
les influences nioinenUnices de la situation. On no pcut s’etonner 
quo le Chef do la Catliolieito ayant a traitor aveo un Couverneinent 
ainsi coristituc, iiit eliorclie non seulemont a procurer a ses fideles en 
Autriche une position qui les mit li l’abri d'une tutcllo vexatoire 
de la bureaucratic, niais aussi a aequorir pour l’Eglise tous les 
privileges <jui, scion les decisions du Concilc de Trento, lui appar- 
tenaient de droit nu sein de cot lltat feodal qui precisemcnt reposait 
stir le prineipe du privilege, mais qui, dans l’Ktat moderne, avaicnt 
perdu, depiiis plus d’un sieelo, lour raison d'etre. 

Ainsi quo je l’ai fa it. ressnrtir avant, il faut toujours, pour com- 
pi-endre l’origine et la ported du Concordat, de 1885, se rappeler les 
idces de centralisation dominant alors a la suite des evdieinents de 
18 tS, tendances qui, a l'heure qti’il est, coiuptent encore de nombreux 
partisans it qui a ectte t'poquu-h), (/mix /' rx/toir de consolidrr hi cen- 
trulUa/ion pur mu• rourrnt ration rrnforrfe dn pouvoir relh/ieux, xe 
pri'lniiiut a un pnrUuje. qui, loin dr. la fortifier, derail Haffaihlir. C’est 
ainsi quo s’oxpliquont les suecos obtenus alors par ia Cour de Rome. 
Eli diet, le Saint-Siege conscnt.it bien vis-a-vis du pouvoir civil k 
quclques concessions qui no manquent pas de valour ct qu’on fit 
sonner tros-liaut. a Rome. IV co nomlirc est le droit de nomination 
a la plupnrt des hautes dignites ecclcsiastiqites. Mais, a cdti< de ces 
dispositions, le Concordat en contient une aerie d’autres, assurant aux 
Eveques et. au Olerge on general line position exeeptionelle qui les 
place au droit comnnin. 

T1 faut enfin reniarquor que lc Concordat ('■tait, en somme, loin, 
d’etre coiu;u dans 1’esprit qui avait dicta la Constitution de 1849, et 
qu’il rdpondftit plutot ii la pensee d’une religion dominante d’une 
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religion d’etat qui est en contradiction avec toutes les iddes modemcs 
de liberty constitutionellc. 

Ces ddfauts de la situation erode par le Concordat apparurent 
encore d’une manic re. plus dclatanto k ]’occasion de la loi sur lcs 
manages publico bientfit aprds. II s’y reneontre des dispositions 
dont l’cxpdrience lit ressortir des effets souvcnt durs et vexatoires. 
Aussi vit-on, dfes cct instant, augmenter considerablcinent lo mauvais 
effct produit ddj& sur l’opinion publi<jue on Autriche par la conclu¬ 
sion du Concordat. 

Cot Actc, loin do pouvoir done (it re considdrd com mo une 
application impartialo du principe inaugurd en 1849, do l’Eglise 
libre dans l’Etat libre, n’a etc conclu qu’i l’avantago exclusif d’une 
des parties et dans des conditions intinieinont lidos h 1’existence 
d’une cortaine forme, do Couvemme.nt en Autriche. C’est lit ce qui 
constituait le ddfaut principal et la faiblesse d’une. wuvre dont 
1’existence nieme devait se trouvor menaede du moment oil cltangcrait 
la situation en vuc de laquclle elle avait dte erdde. 

Cette vdrite s’e.st fait sentir des le rdtablissement d’une rdgime 
constitutionnel on Autriclie. Ddja en 1862 et 18G3 nous voyons& 
Rome un ndgoeiat.enr antricliien travaillant !i obtonir dos modifications 
cssentielles au Concordat. IVlallieurouscment, les esperanees qui se 
rattacliaieut a cotte ndgoeiat ion, entamde certainoment dans un esprit 
de parfaite moderation, n’en restaient pas moins illusoires. 

Cet dtat de clioses se traina ainsi pdnibleinont jusqu’aux dvdne- 
mentsde 18. r >0, qui firent entrer dans une phase nouvelle la question 
des relations de 1’Etat avec l’Egliso. 

II dtait dvident aux yeux do tout vrai patrioto quo l’existcuec 
de l’iitat no pouvait plus dtre assurde que si on ontrepronait sa re- 
gdndration complete au nioyen des libcrtds constitutionolles les plus 
dteridues. Favorise.r le libre ddveloppement de toutes les forces vives 
de la nation devint, en consequence, le principe fondainental du 
Gouvernement. 

On doit regretter que 1’lSpiscopat autrichicn et les rapports 
adressds au Saint-Sidge n’aieut pas tenu un juste compte de la force 
d’impulsion irrdsistible qui produisait les changemonts survenus en 
Autriche. Cette erreur fit naturellement naitre aussi a Rome plus 
. VOL. II Y 
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d’une appreciation erronnce. Hi les orgnncs do l’Eglise avaient oora- 
pris qu’cn face d’un changcmcnt total dc systeme, fruit da la plus 
impericuse necessite, il tie pouvait plus etrc question de tenter dea 
efforts infructucux alin de sauver dcs privileges frappes de caducite, 
niais qu'il s'agissait de faire tourncr autant que possilile au profit de 
1’Eglise catlioliquo lc nouvel ortlre de clioses, ainsi que, par example 
le elerge beige 1’avait si bien cotupris en acceptant la Constitution 
de 1831, ils naunuout, sans doute, pas oppose aux reformes projetdea 
cette resistance opiniutre qui lour a fait rcprocher d’etre les anto- 
gonist.esde 1'orgaiiisation eonstitutionelle de la Monarchic. Cost ce 
roproclie qui rend aujourd’liui si difficile la position du elerge et 
qui, au grand regret du Oouverneinent Imperial et Royal, envenime 
ties eomplieations souveut peu importautes en ellos-inenies et con- 
ccrnunt tie siuqdes questions de detail. 

Ce <|ui precede explique en pirtie comment l’intervention du 
Saint-Hiege a pu, malheiireuseiuent, plus d’une fois aigrir les eonllits, 
au lieu de les apaiser. Nous ue voulons, d'ailleurs, accuser ici per- 
sonne. Notre seul but cst d'examiner imparl ialement la situation et 
d’introduire la sonde dans la plaie, alin de trouver, si e’est possible, 
un inoyen de la guerir. Nous cherclions, avant tout, a. coneilicr, ot 
nous nous esti morions lieurenx si nous parveuions a retablir, do part 
et d'autre, ties relations sinon satisfaisantes, du iiioins (olerables. 

Coniine nous venous tie le dire, le luainticn du Concordat, dans 
le sens oil il avail etc eonclu en 18, r ). r >, etait devenu pour It; Gouver- 
lienicnt Imperial et Royal unt; impossibilite tie la nature la plus 
absolue. Contre un fait aussi incontestable il est oiseux d’opposer 
des arguments Ids quo eeux aux quels on a souvent reeours, tantOt 
en alleguant le earactore bilateral tie eette transaction, tantdt en 
rendnut responsebles de ce qui s’est passe eerlaines individualitds 
parnii les litmunes places a la direction ties affaires. Du moment ou, 
par suite du retablisscnient de la Constitution en Hongrie, tout ce 
pays, sans so mett l e en opposition avee l’Episeopat, se refusait & re- 
connaitre la validite du Concordat, il n’etait plus possible de soutenir 
la these eoutraire dans la partie oeeidentale de la Monarchie ou 
l’agitation contrc le Concordat existait dans des proportions beau- 
coup plus intouscs. Memo un Ministcre compose des chefs les plus 
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marquants du parti dit clerical ou rcactionnaire aurait btii tout aussi 
■pou capable d’apporter cn cela un changcment a l’etat do el loses quo 
les homines actuellement au pouvoir. 

Quelque douloureux qu’il puisse etre pour la Cour de Home 
d’entendrc ces paroles, nous lie pouvons dlssiniuler les verites 
suiv antes: 

Les stipulations les plus ossontielles du Concordat sont dovcnucs 
inexbeti tables en Autriclic, la position privilegibe quo cot Acte aceor- 
dait au clergb lie pout plus lui otro coiiservcc et olio no fcrait desor- 
xnais que lui nuire; enlin, il cst illusoirc d’espbrer quo cet btat de 
ehoses no soit quo passager et puisse etre modifib par un cUangemeut 
de Minis tore. 

Le Couvenicnient Imperial et Royal ost loin do eliercher lalutto 
avec 1’ltglise ; il appello, au contraire, de tous ses vmux uno entente. 
Au milieu des ditlicultbs dont il est assailli, son caline et son im¬ 
partiable no so sont jamais dementis. 11 a domic a tous les partis 
des conseils de prudence et do moderation, et il a toujours tenu a se 
rbsei-ver la possibility d'btublir a l avenir de meilleures relations avec 
la Cour de Rome. 

On pout trouver la jireuve de ce quo j’avauec dans le double 
fait que le Couvernement Imperial et Royal s’est soigneusement 
abstenu de se prononcor sur la (]ucstion de la validilb du Concordat 
dans son ensemble, et qu’il a montrb uno grande reserve precisbuient 
dans les questions qui out provoque le plus d’irritation a Rome, 
e’est-a-diro les reformes apportbes aux lois sur le manage et sur 
l’enseigncmenl. 

Si l’on admet que les circonstances, ainsi que les maximes dont 
elles avaient anicnb l’adoption, no porniottniont plus au Couvcruo- 
ment de continuer a se placer au point de vue exclusif de 1’Ktat 
catholiquc, et qu’il btait oblige, au contraire, de eonformer sa legisla¬ 
tion au principc de I’bgalitb des cultes devaut la loi, ou doit rendre 
au Cabinet Imperial la justice de reconnaitre qu’il s’est ellbrce do 
manager autant que possible les intbrets catlioliqucs. 

En ce qui conecmc les lois sur lo manage, personne n’ignore 
qu’une fraction tres-influente de nos Corps rbprbsentatifs s’etait pro- 
nonebe en favour de l’introduction du manage civil obligatoire. 
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M6me beaucoup d’hotnmes appartenant au parti le plus imbii dies 
iddes catholiques pcnsaieut que cette institution offrait le seul moyen 
de rdsoudre la difficulty et d’dviter des conflits avec l’^glise. Cepend- 
ant des autorites dont le Gouvemement croyait devoir tenir oompte 
se prononccrent. en sens inverse, et de nianiero k donner la prdfdrence 
au manage civil subsidiaire. 

Ce n’ost pas parco qu’il partageait cette opinion quo le Gouver- 
nenient se pronon^a pour 1’adoption d’un projet de loi coiuju dans le 
sens quo je viens d’indiquer. Mais, aprcs ce qui s’utait passe, il n’eu 
fut. que plus penibleinent surpris de voir l’Kpiscopat coimnencer pnr 
des lettres pastorales et, d’autres manifestations un combat qui devait 
uialhenreuseinent aboutir a des resultats tels que ceux que nous 
voyons sc produirc, a notre regret, dans l’incident de l’Rveque de 
Linz. 

En ce qui concerne la loi sur ronseignemont, il faut rernarquer, 
avaut tout, que ces nouvelles dispositions legislatives adniettent par- 
faitenieut la creation et l'cxixteiico d’denies ayaut un caractcre con- 
fessionel. Le elerge catliolique peut, de nidme (jue les lai'ques. pro¬ 
filer de ces dispositions et en retirer pour la foi catholique des 
advantages precious. Si on jetto un coup d’u'il sur les resultats 
obtenus dans des cireoustanucs analogues en France, on Belgique et 
dans les provinces rbenanes, si on considcrc, en outre, lesj ressources 
abondiintes dont dispose 1’Rpiscnpat en Autriche, on doit s’etonner 
qu’il ne se soit pas oinpard de suite avec empi'cssemcnt des facilites 
qui lui sont accorddes a cot egard. Elies permettraient cci’tes a 
l’ltglise catliolique de s’assurer une influence propre k la dedoiuniagcr 
.•implement do la perle cpi’clle dprouve en dtnnt privee de sa position 
privildgide. 

Memo si on ne vent pas faire entrer en ligne de coropte de seui- 
blables avantages, il n’on reste pas mains incontestable que la nouvelle 
legislation sur ronscignoment est loin d’avoir etc conquo dans un 
esprit systenmtiquomont hostile a 1’Egliso catliolique. Elle precise, 
il est vrai, d’avantage la part qui doit revenir a l’Etat dans la sur¬ 
veillance des denies, et elle restreint l’influence directo exerede parle 
elerge aux inatiercs qui sont de son veritable ressort, e’est-iedire 
l’enseignement de. la religion. Mais il ne depend que du clergd de 
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conserver par une attitude habile une influence considerable, prin- 
cipalement sur les ecoles populaircs. On n’a pas, on eft'et, enlev4 
entiferement b, ces demieres, coinuie on le pretend sou vent a tort, leur 
caractere confessionel. On a seulement assure leur devcloppement 
progressif et leur amelioration, en tenant coniplc avoe soin de toutes 
les conditions tl’une saine morale. 

Nous eroyons avoir trace ainsi avec une exacte impartiality' le 
tableau de ce qui s’est fait jusqu’ici. T1 me restc maintenant a exa¬ 
miner encore une question. 

Est-ee qu’unc entente est possible entre le Gouvcmement Imperial 
et Royal aetucl et le Saint-Siege, lorsqu’ils sont l’un et l’autre places 
& des points de vuc aussi divergents, et separes par des questions de 
priucipe aussi importaut.es 1 

Nous n’hesitons pas a rdpondre par I'ailiruiative: toutefois, ce 
riisultat no saurait etre, atteiut qu’h une premiere condition. 

On doit avant tout se decider a Rome it lie plus regarder 
l’Autridio coniine 1111 pays predestine a servir les vues du Saint- 
Sii'go; il faut dorenavant placer l’Empiro austro-hongrois sur la nieuie 
lignequed’ftutres Etatsconstitutionnels mod ernes, et nc pas demander, 
par consequent, au (louvernement Imperial et Royal dose plier b 
des exigences qu’on ne sougerait pas a imposer a des pays tels que 
la France ou la Uelgique, parce qu’on sait d’avanco que de pareilles, 
pretentions n’y reeontreraient (juo des refus et lie ferment que coiu- 
proiuottre inutilemeut le Haint-Siege. 

Ce qui a pu litre dans d’autres pays, sans amener pour eela 
de rupture avec Rome, doit aussi etre possible en Autriehe. Telle 
est la premiere regie fondamcutalc dont le Gouveriicuient aussi bien 
que la nation est resolu a lie point se departir. 

Je ne discouviens pas qu’ii pourra encore s’ecouler quelquc temps 
avant qu’on admette ii Rome cette verity: dans une mesure sufKsante 
pour permettre d’en retirer quelque fruit. On y aimera mieux, 
peut-etre, tergiverser encore, se maintenir sur le terrain de certains 
points de droit fonnels et protester contre ce qu’on appellc des in¬ 
fractions aux engagements contractus. On peut assuremeut, de cette 
faqon, prolonger la lutte el suscitcr maint embarras au Gouverncment 
Imperial et Royal. Mais, en reality*, on fera surtout ainsi un tort 
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immense aux interets de l’Eglise catholique clans la Monarchic austro- 
hongroise. On devrn finir par sc rendre aux lemons ameres de 
l’expciriencc, et il faudra bien en revenir au point de depart que je 
vicns d’indi(|uer plus liaut coniine lc seul qui puisse etro raisonnable- 
mcnt adopt*'. 

Nc vaudrait-il done pas mieux prendre dfes-a-pr&scnt unc d<5, 
termination cnergiqne et mettro ainsi le Gouvememcnt Imperial et 
Royal a memo d’offirir ;t l’Eglise catholique la plcine et entifere 
jouissance des droits et des libertcs dent ellc a besoin pour accomplir 
sa divine mission ct que nul no songeruit alors a lui oolites ter 1 

La Constitution de Dccembre 1867, oontre laquellelc Saint-Siege 
a love si vivement la voix, contient toutes les dispositions qui en 
1849 ont etc accueillies a Rome avec une veritable join, et qui ont 
tftd acclamccs jmr tous les eatlioliques autrichieus coniine une cliarte 
d’afTmuchisscment qui les iiberait du joug du Joscphinisme. 

Les trois grands posfulats de l’Eglise catholique : 

1. la libertc des rapports entre les Evcqnes et le Saint-Siege, 

2. la libertc des rapjiorts outre les Eveques et leurs dioeesains 
en niiitieres de foi; enfin, 

3. la protection et la conservation des biens eeclesiastiques, 
se trotivent acluelleinent aceordes dans 1’Empire austro-liougrois et 
entoures de garanties eonstitutiouelles. 

Si oette senionee deposce dans nos institutions n’a pas porte 
jusqu’iei d’aussi lieumix fruits qu'on etait en droit de 1’cspcrer, il 
faut sen prendre uniquement a l’inllucnce faeheuse de eettc preven¬ 
tion qui fait persi'vercr dans une fausso voie, lorsqu’on y est engage, 
par lnalheur, au lieu de cherehor une autre et lueilleure issue. 

Les difficult.es eoutre iesquelles lc Concordat s’est lieurte ne 
prouvent nullemcnt que la libertc de l’Eglise catholique ne puisse 
pas prosperer dans notre pays. Mais je le rcpele, qu’on ne s’y 
meprenne pas, et qu’on sache bien que nous entendons parler d’une 
veritable libertc d’action et non pas du liiainticn dc doctrines in¬ 
compatibles avec le dcveloppement de l’Etat et d’une valcur qui doit 
dosormais etre asses problcmatique, memo aux yeux de la Cour de 
Rome. 

Se les cflorts de l’Eglise catholique se portaient dans cette dime- 
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tion le Gouvemement irait avec empressement an devant de ses 
voeux : il considererait counni; un devoir saere d’appuyer avec aide 
l'Eglise dans 1’iiccomplissciiicnt de sa tfielie et d’ecarter les obstacles 
et les prdjugiSs qui entmvent son action. Daus I'etat de clioses actual 
le Gouverncment est, au contraire, paralyse dans ses meilleurs inten- 
, tions et il doit rester spectateur d’un eombat qui, quel quo soit son 
denouement, ne pourra jamais avoir des suites salutaires. 

Un cliangenicnt dans l’atlitude de l’Episcopat autrioliien serait 
le premier pas desirable vers une amelioration de la situation. Nous 
croyons no pas nous tromper en prdsuinant que les i^veques different 
sous plus d’un rapport dans lours appreciations. Nous en voyons 
qui appartiennent par leurs sympathies au parti de l’opposition 
politique et qui so laissent souvent entralner k faire, en vertu de 
lour position oflicicllc, des demarches que nous ne saurions y trouver 
profi tables. 

D’autres exaltcs dans leur croyance font beaucoup do mal par 
leur exageration, sans qu’on puisso toutefois rdvoquer en doutc ni la 
sincerite de lours convictions ni la loyuuto de lours intentions. Avec 
ces deux fractions do l’Episooput il sera, sans doute, diflieile d’arrivor 
a un compromis. Par contre, nous avons do fortes raisons de croire 
que la plus grande partic des Eveques eonqirend maintenant qu’e.n 
persistant dans la voie d’uno resistance implacable on no saurait 
arriver h de bons resultats. Si l’attitudo do cos Prclats ne tomoigno 
pas encore plus ouvertomeut d’une pareillc persuasion, e’est d’abord 
a cause de leur dcsir tres-Jegitime de ne point dcvoilorles dissidences, 
et puis paree qu’ils eraignent. peut-etre do s’attirer un desaveu. Nous 
ne croyons pas nous abuser en supposant que plusieurs Eveques 
s’estimeraient heureux de pouvoir abandonner avec honneur line 
position qui devient tous les jours moins tenable. Quolques-uns 
d’entre eux, et des plus eminents, sont des homines infiiiiuiciit trop 
ilclaircs pour ne pas sentir la neccssite do prendre a temps les inesures 
opportuncs qui peuvent rend re en Autriclic la paix k l’Eglise et 
prdvenir les consequences incalculables qu’entrainorait la prolongation 
des conflits actuals. 

Si on ne veut pas a Rome fermcr les yeux a l’tlvidence, si on ne 
s’y refuse pas k voir la situation sous ses vruics couleurs, on devra 
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s’appliquer avaut tout a donner un appui effioace A la fraction 
moddrde dc l'ltpiscopat autrichien. 

Amener le Saint-Siege u no penetrer de ces id4es et de cette 
conviction doit 6tre la t&che principnle de tout bon patriote auquel 
les circonstances pcrmettent de faire entendre sa voix k Rome aveo 
quelque suoces. : 

C’est aussi vers ce but quo dnivent tendre tous les efforts de 
Votre Excellence ; ct en retmqunt, comme jo l’iii fait, un tableau exact' 
de la situation, des causes qui Tout anioxuSc et des nioyens de reuiddier 
A certains de ses maux, j’espfcre avoir fourni quelques donndcs utiles. 

Vouillez faire vuloir aupres de Son Eminence le Cai dinal-Senr&aire 
d’Etat toutes les considerations que j’oi ddveloppees, et no negligez 
aucun moyen pour rend re le Saint-Port! aiusi que ses principaux 
Conseillcrs accessible aux vues qui sont exposces daus la present 
depGche. 

Recovez, et<;. 


(signd) Bhukt. 
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c. 

Despatch to Prince Mktternich relative to the 
Franco-German War. 

Copie d’un dcpeche au Prince de Mettemich k Paris, on date 
Vienne, le 11 Juillet 1870. 

Ma lettre du 9 vous a deju indique quel est notre point do vue 
dans la question espagnole et le langage que vous avez k tenir a 
Paris. La gravity toujours cioissante de la situation me fait un 
devoir de revenir encore aujourd’hui Hur ce sujet, afin de bien prdciser 
ma pensce et de vous mettre a tneine de 1’iuterprotcr. 

La seule communication oflieiolle que m’ait faitle chargd d’aflaires 
de France est cello dont parle ma dcpcche ostensible de ce jour. Je 
dois rendre au I)uc de Grainont la justice qu'il ne reclame de nous 
dans cettc piece qu'un concours diplomatique sur lequel il peut 
entiferement compter et dont nous lui avons deja donne des 
temoignages. 

Mais, apriis s’etre acquittc de cette communication, le Marquis 
de Cazaux a ajoute que, par suite dc lettres particulicres qu’il avait 
rogues du Due de Gramont,' il so croyait autorise a in’entretonir ‘ aea- 
demiquement ’ do la question dc guerre. ‘ Notes bien,’ a-t-il dit, 

1 qu’A cot egard je n'ai pas a vous parler au norn de mon Gou verne- 
ment.’ 

Malgre ce pr&unbule, j’ai vu clairement que M. de Cazaux dtait 
charge de Bonder le terrain et de s’assurcr si notre concours n’iruit 
I* 8 au-delk d’une action diplomatique dans le cas ou la guerre 
vieadrait k delator entre la Fiance et la Prusse. Les insinuations 
■d» $l- do Cazaux trouvent d’ailleurs leur commcntaire dans le lan- 
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gage moins ambigu qui vous a tenu par M. Ollivier, auSsi bien 
que par ]e Due de Gramont. 

II est important qu’il n’y ait point de malentendu sur ce point 
entre nous et le Gouvernement frangais. 

Je tiens surtout k co que l’Empereur Napoleon ct ses ministres 
ne se fassent pas 1 ’illusion de croire qu’ils peuvont nous entrainer 
simplement k leur gre au-delk de ce que nous avons promis et 
nu-delk de la limite qui nous est tracee par nos intdrets vitaux 
aussi bien que par notre situation matdrieilc. 

Parlor avec assurance, ainsi que l’aurait fait, selon vos rapports, 
le Due de Gramont dans le conseil des ministres, du corps d’obscr- 
vation que nous placerions en ISolioine, e’est pour le moins s'avancer 
bien hardiment. Rien n’autorise le Due k compter sur uno mesure 
paroille de notre part, et la lay auto nous impose le devoir de ne pas 
laisser le Gouvernoment frnngais faire entrer cette eombinaison 
dans ses calculs. 

Le soul engagement que nous avons eon tract o reciproquement 
consistc a ne pas nous entendre avec unc puissance tierce k l’insu 
I’un de l’autrc. Get engagement, nous le tiendi-ous scrupuleuscment, 
ainsi quo Jo vous le disais dans rna lettre du 9, et la Prance peut, 
eu consequence, etre parfaitement sure que nous ne nouerons derriere 
son dos aucune negociation avec la Prusse ni avec uno autre 
puissance, ce qui est pour elle, en cas de guerre, uno garantie 
importante de securite. Nous nous declarons cn out re lmutement 
les sineeres amis do la France, et le concours de notre action diplo¬ 
matique lui est entierement acquis. Cost lk uu second point qui 
n’est pas a dedaiguer, mais e’est k cela seul que se lioment nos 
engagements positifs. 

Le cas de guerre a bien etc discute dans des pourparlers. Toute- 
fois, rien n’a cte arrPtc, et memc si on voulait donner une valour 
plus reelle aux projets restes a l’dtat d’cbauche et qui, ne l’oublions 
pas, avaieut pour but dcclard non les preparatifs d’une guerre, mais 
le nmiutien de la paix, ainsi qu’aux observations ^changes, on ne 
saurait en tirer la consequence que nous serions tenus k une demon¬ 
stration armee des qu'il convient k la France de nous le demander. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeller qu’en examinant les dventUaUtes 
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de guerre nous avons toujours declare que nous nous ongagerions 
volontiers k entrer activenient en scfene si la Bussie prennit le parti 
de la Prusse, mais que si celle-ci seule etait en guerre avee la France, 
nous nous rdservions le droit de rcster neutres. 

J’admettais bien et j'adinots encore que telles circoustances peu- 
vent se presenter ou notre inti?ret memo nous coimuandcrait do sortir 
d‘une attitude de stricte neutral ite, mais je me suis toujours posi- 
tivement refuse k contracter, sous ee rapport, un engagement. J’ai 
revendique alors, eomine je revendique maintenont, uno entiero 
liberte d’actiou pour l’empire austro-liongrois, et si j’ai mainteuu 
avec fermete co point quand il s’agissait de signer un traiti? d’allianee, 
je dois moins quo jamais me considt?rer coniine ayant les mains liecs 
aujourd’hui oil un traite n’a pas etc coticlu. 

Cette argumentation mo parait elaire et irrefutable. Je no 
conccvrais pas que l’Empereur Napoli-on ou le Due de Gramont pflt 
interpreter autremeut eo qui s’est dit alors et nous regurder eomine 
engages it une demonstration armie. 

Je vais d’ailleurs plus loin, et je dirai t|ue mimic si nous avions 
promis un eoncours materiel on cas de gourre outre la France et la 
Prusse, ee n’aurait jamais ite que eomine le corollairc d'une, jiolitique 
suivic d’un commun accord. Jamais nous liiuirions songi et aueun 
jjjtat ne songerait jamais ii se mettro vis-a-vis d’un autre dans uno 
situation de dipciidance telle qu'il dut prendre les annes uniquement 
selon lo lion plaisir de l'autre. L’Einjiercur Napoleon nous a promis 
do venira notre seeours si nous itions attaquis par la Prusse, mais saus 
douto il ne se eroit pas obligi d’emboiter le pas demure nous s'il 
nous prend fantaisie de dielaror la guerre, a la Prusso sans son 
assentiment. 

Mais la France, alliguora-t-on, n’est pas, dans la circoustance 
actuellc, l’agresseur. C'est la Prusse qui provoque la guerre, si olio 
ne retire pas la candidature du Prince do 11 ohemollem. 

Ceci est un point qu’il cst indispensable d’examincr. Je veux 
m’expliquer k cet dgard avee une entierc since rite et eu veritable 
' ami de la France. 

Dans tous nos pourparlers confidentiels avec le Gouverncment 
. frangais nous avons toujours pris pour point dc depart que nous 
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voulions avant tout lo maintien de la paix, et quo nous n’aurions 
recours & la guerre quo si elle etait ndcessnire. L’est-olle dans la 
cas present t Elle le deviendra peut-etre, ruais assurdment oe sent 
du en grande partie k l’attitude prise d&s le principe par la France, 
car la candidature du Prince de Iiohenzollem n’etait pas un fait de 
nature k mcner par lui-meuio a cette consequence. 

Quo la France ne ffit pas restco indid't'rente k cet incident, rien 
do plus juste. Qu’elle y vit d’abord un manque dc proc4dd k son 
dgard et par consequent uue atteintc a sa dignity, rien de plus na¬ 
tural. Qu’elle declare ses interets menaces par l’avcnement d’un 
Prince prussien au trone d’Espogne, c’cst encore la un fait contre 
lequel il n’y aurait rien a redire. 11 y avait on ceci 1’occasion 
d’engagcr une catnpagne diplomatique ou la France avait la partie 
fort belle, ou la Prusse ct l’Espagnc ctaicnt dvidcounent dans leur 
tort, et oil l’Europe aurait etc toute disposue a se mettro du c6td 
dc la France et a uxerccr sur les deux autres puissances uue pras- 
sion qui aurait cu pour resultat soit de douucr paciiiquenicnt une 
ample satisfaction aux iutdrets fran^ais, soit d’assurer au Gouveme- 
nient frangais un grand ascendant moral si, cette satisfaction lui 
dtant refusee, il etait contraint a prendre les armes. 

11 aurait fallu exposer a l’Espagne dans un language ferine niais 
mesurc quel les ctaicnt les exigences evidcutes de l’intdret de la 
France, lies declarations analogues auraieut etc d ounces aux cabinets 
strangers, et coux-ci se seraient ccrtaincineut empresses d’offrir a la 
France un concours actif pour detoumer cette cause de compli¬ 
cation. 

La Prusse, sans etro prise directemcnt a partir par la France, 
aurait probablemcut cede, et la France aurait eu tout l’honneur et 
lc profit de cottc canipague. Si, uontrairenieut k toute attente, la 
Prusse persistait a ne pas faire rctirer au Prince de Hoberueollern sa 
candidature, malgre les conseils de l’Europe, la guerre s’ouvrait dans 
les conditions morales les plus favoraliles a la France. 

Le Uouvernenicut frau^ais ne s’est pas conform d, dfes le ddbut, • 
au plan que je viens d’esquisscr. Ses premieres manifestations ne 
portent pas le earaotere d’uue action diplomatique; elles sont bien 
plutdt une veritable declaration de guerre adressde k la « 
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en des terms qui jottent l'timotion dans toute FEurope, et lui 
font oroire ois&nent au dessin pri'in^diti; d’amener la gaerre 
& tout prix. 

. Le langagc public des ministres framjais, suiri de pniparatifs 
de guerre immediats, rend la rctrnite difficile aux Prussiens aussi 
bien qu’aux Espagnols, et ne facilite pas aux cabinets la t&che de 
s’interposer en faveur des inti ! r6ts franyais. Nous aim on s encore k 
espdrer que l’affaire pourra entrer dans une voie plus conforms au 
point de vuo diplomatique, et quo la France n’en obtiendra pas 
moins un success eclatant. 

Cependant les apparcnces indiquent un pou trop clairemnnt qu’il 
y a desir, de la part de la France, de cherchor querello aux Prus- 
siens et de tirer parti dans ce but du premier pretexts qui so pre- 
sentc. Les details quo me donnent. vos rapports no peuvenl que 
confirmer cette appreciation, et j’avouo francbeuient quo jo vois dans 
la manicre dont cetto affaire a <ite ent.amoe a Paris un motif serieux 
pour nc pas sortir d’une certaino reserve. 

En effet, si cost siniplenient avec passion qu’on abordo k Paris 
de cette fin,ion la question de la candidature Holienzollem, cette con- 
duite li’est pus de nature k nous inspirer de la confianec dans l’avenir 
et ii nous donner le desir de nous emharquer sous de pareils auspices. 
Si ce n’est pis entrainement, il y a done dessein preeoncerte de pro- 
voquer la guerre, et ceci est contraire a tout ce dont nous ritions 
convenus. Dans ce cas, je comprendrais encore moins que l’on compt&t 
sur notre concours. 

On trouvera peut-f'trc k Paris ce langagc severe, main je le 
crois dicte par une sincere amitie pour la France, aussi bien quo 
par nia sollicitude pour las intcrets <jui me sont con lies. Prdcisez 
bien, comine je l’ai fait, la portee de nos engagements; assures que 
nous les tiendrons, mais ne caches pas quo nous nous Kentons d’autant 
moins portds k les depasser que nous no pouvons approuver la pre¬ 
cipitation avec loquelle on pose, sans n«5cessit<5 (Svidente et en nous 
prdvenant si peu, la question de guerre. 

D’ailleurs, en dehors de ces considerations politiques, il y a des 
raisons mat4rielles qui ne nous pennottruient pas do prendre une at- 
tituda belliqueuse. Le Due de Gramont nous a vu de trop prfcs pour 
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s’y tromper. Mfirae si nous le voulions, nous ne pourrions pas mettre 
aussi subitement sur pied des forces respectables. 

Les sacrifices et les efforts que cela exigcrait sont tels qu'il 
faudrait, pour les iinposnr au pays, des motifs bien autrement pres- 
sants que ceux qu’on pourrait invoquer aujourd’hui. 

Nous n’avons jamais dissimulc le besoin impdiieux que nous 
avons do la pnix. Si la France trouve i’occasiou actuelle favorable. 
pour entrer en campagne, si elie se sent en mesure de demployer dfes- 
&-prdsent toutes ses forces, nous ue pouvons en dire autant pour 
noire part. Ce n’est pas du jour au lendemain que nous pouvons 
passer ainsi k l’action, ct Topiniou du pays tout entier se soulevorait 
contre le gouverncment s’il se jetait tete baissec dans les perils d’une 
guerre aussi imprdvuc. II faudrait, en tout cas, que cctte (Sven- 
tualite se prdsentfit comme une exigence indispensable de la situa¬ 
tion, et personno ne voudrait aujourd’hui admettro chez nous 
1’existcnce de cette exigence. 

Je no dis pas que telles eventuality ne puissent se presenter 
qui nous amenent k intervenir dans une lutte engageo sur une 
question d’influcuce entre la France et la Prusse; raais h coup sur 
ce n’ost pas au ddbut do la lutte qui s’engage aujourd’hui qu’on 
trouvera Tempire austro-hongrois dispose a y entrer. Une attitude 
bienveillanto pour la France, la resolution de ne pas s’entendre avec 
une autre puissance, voili, tout cc que le gouvernement de l’Empereur 
pent promettre aujourd’hui, s’il ne veut pas etre dementi par le 
sentiment general. 

Pdnetrcz-vous bien des considerations que j’expose dans cette 
lettre. Je tn’on remets a vous avec confiance pour les faire valoir 
aupres de qui de droit. II ne faut pas qu’on s’abuse sur ce que 
nous voulons et surtout sur ce que nous pouvons faire. On est en 
train de s’ongagcr a Paris dans une bienne grosse partie. On s’est 
peut-fitre deji trop avance pour reculer, ct, dans ce cas, votre tftohe 
pi-incipale doit etre do veillcr k ce qu’on ne so m^pronne pas sur nos 
intentions, qui sont sinebrement amicales pour la France, mais qui 
restent sans doute au-dessous de ce qu’on espere sans trop de 
motif. . 

Nos services sont acquis dans une certoine mesure, mais cette 
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menure ne sera pas dEpassee, a moins quo les dvenements ne nous 
y portent, et nous ne songeons pas 4 nous precipiter duns la guerre 
uniquement parce quo cela conviendmit 4 la France. Faire accepter 
cette situation 4 l’Empereur Napoleon et 4 ses ministres, sans provo- 
quer lcur mdcontentenient, voi!4 la difficult^ qui vous attend et dont 
je compte sur votre sfele ct votre influence porsonelle pour triompher. 
II ne faut pas qu’uu acces de mauvaise humeur contro l’Autriche 
prepare une dc ces Evolutions subites auxquclles la France nous a 
malheureusemcnt uu peu trop habitues. 

C’est 14 un ecu oil dangereux qu'il s’agit deviter; faites done 
sonner aussi haut quo possible la valeur de uos egagcuicnts tels 
qu’ils existent rEcllement et notre fidelity 4 les respecter, aiin que 
l’Empereur Napoleon ne s’entende pas lout-4-coup 4 nos depens avec 
une autre puissance, ce quo d'ailleurs nous crayons impossible, puis- 
que ce scrait contaire aux engagements reciproques. Insisted sur la 
reciprocity cn cc qui conccriie co point ct ayez en outre les yeux 
bieu ouverts. O’est 14 ma dernifere et ma principale recommendation. 

(signe) Bkust. 
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Correspondence relative to the Franco-German 

War. 

Copie d’une lettre partieuliisre du Comte de Roust au Due do 
Gramont, k Paris, cn date de Vienne le 4 janvier 1873. 

Monsieur le Due! 

La lettre quo vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresscr, on rdponse 
k la mienne du 20 du inois passd, no m’est parvenue que le 31, notre 
ambossade I’ayant retenue fautc d’une occasion afire. Je m’empresse 
de vous on offrir mes remerciments. 

Je ne me plains pas de publications que vous avez jugdes 
opportunes. II ost vrai qu’ellos devaient m'cesaairement provoquer 
une poldinique regrettable avoc laquelle, dans ma position actuelle, 
il m’dtait ditlicile d’entrer en lutte ; aussi v suis-je restd complfetement 
dtranger. Mais comnie j’ai la conviction d’avoir consciencieusement 
reinpli mes devoirs envers mon souverain et mon pays, et que j’ai 
la satisfaction de vous entendre dire, comme vous le faites dans la 
premiere dos lettres publides par les journaux, que l’attitude de 
'1’Autriehe dtait sympathiquo et loyale, j’ai aussi la certitude que 
cet incident n’aura servi ni k compromettre les bons rapports de ■ 
mon pays avecl’Allemagne, ni k refroidir les sentiments de sympathie 
et d’estime qu’on nous a gardds en Prance. Et e’est 1A 1’essentieL 

Jo ne vous dissimule pas quo moi j’ai dgalement dprouvd un. 
sentiment de surprise. C’est que je n’ai pu m’empScher de me souvenir 
de la visitc que vous avez bien voulu me faire k Londres. Nous 
avons beaucoup causd des dvenements de 1870, et vous m’avez dit. 
sans rdserve que vous aviez compris notre manitre d’agir, et vous ne 
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' tn’cn faites pas de reproehes ; mais convenes que vous en mettez, 
^ involontairemcnt sans doute, dans la bouche de ceux qni vous 
entendent. Et lo reproche eBt-il permis? Positivement non, 

Permettez-moi d’abord de vous faire observer quo lcs paroles 
souligndes dans votre premiere lettre, ot qui se retrouvent dans une 
des nVienncs dcrites apres la declaration de guerre, ne pouvuient 
dtre unarguinentcontre ee que Monsieur le Prdsidcnt de la liopublique 
se souvientavoir entendu a Vienne, puisque ce passiigo de sa deposition 
se rapporte claireinent k lVpoquex ou nous avions l'lionneur do vous 
y voir oomtno Ambassadeur. Voillt pourquoi, Monsieur lc Due, je 
vous ai demands aussitot la date du document auquel vous faisez 
allusion, car il dtait impossible qu’il appartlnt au temps de votre 
ambassadc. II ost ccpeudant triss-essentiel de rclever les dates, cor 
si vous aviez etd, coininc Ambassadeur ii Vienne, autorise a tenir, 
eotnnio vous lc dites, ee memo langage k votre gouvernement, il 
s’ensuivrait (pie nous aurions encourage la France a faire la guerre, 
tandis que e’est. le contraire qtie nous avous fait. 

Je vois par une. seconde lettre, publico par les journaux, que 
vous appelej; l’attontion sur le mot ‘ repeter,’ qui prouverait qu’un 
langage idcnfiqne avait etc teuu auterieurmuent par le Prince de 
Mettcmicli. Jo vous en demande pardon ; mais n'cst-ce pas un peu 
jouer sur les mots ? J1 me serait permis d’objocter que le mot lepdter 
no s’emploio pas seulcment dans lc sons do la redite, mais encore, et 
surtoul en formes de diplomatic, pour engager quelqu’un a dire k un 
tiers ce qu’on flit, k lui-mcme. 

Rien ensuite ne prouverait, en admettant memo votre inter¬ 
pretation, que la ineme chose ait ete dite antcricurnmcut k la dd- 
claration de guerre. Maisjen’ai besom d’aucune subtilite. Puisque 
vous dites que. le Prince de Mettcmicli, tidcle a sen instructions, n’a 
jamais teuu un autre langage, je premls la liberte do vous envoyer 
ci-joint copic d’une depechc qui lui fut adrossee dans le moment 
ddcisif, et je suis bien sur quo notro ambassadeur, fidulc k ses in¬ 
structions, n’a pas ouhlid d'y conformer son langage. 

Maintennnt passons succiuctemeut en revue ce qui est intervenu 
entre les deux gouverncments. 

Vous me rappelez une ndgociation de ces amides 1809 et 1870 
VOL. II Z 
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D-’abord, ce que vous avcz en vue u’appartient pas—voilh : ce qq'il 
est encore important de constater—4 1869 et 1870, raais 4 1S6& 
et 1869. Ensuite, je ne crois pas quc le mot de udgociation y salt 
applicable. U ne udgociation aurait <Ste confide aux ambassades. IV y' 
a eu des dchanges d’iddes ct dc projets, et vous voudrez bien you* 
rappelcr que c’dtait a nm demandc que jo fus uutorisd & vous en 
donner connaissanco lors de votre entree au ministcre. Cette eorre- 
sponduncc, rovotue d'uu caractere. tout privd, fut terminee en 1869 
sans avoir abouti; il n’y a eu absolumcnl rien de signd; mais, 
coinine vous avez du vous en convaincrc par sa lecture, troLs points 
la caractdrisaient. L’cntento avait un caraetero ddfensif ct uu but 
pacifique; il devait y avoir dans toutes les questions diplomatiques 
une politique commune, ct l’Autriche se reservait de declarer sa 
neutralite dans le cas ou la Franco se verrait forede de £aire la 
guerre. 

Vous conviendrcz quo nous nous souimes couformds au troisieme 
point, et ce u’est pas nous qui avons ddvid des deux autres. Mais, 
je le rdpdto, rien n’a dtd eonclu, ce qui est pout-etre regrettable; car 
si on avait sigud, la ndeessite de nous faire intorvenir dans l'action 
diplomatique aurait, j’aime a le croire, ccrtainement empuchd la guerre. 

Le seul engagement qui en soit resultd, sans toutefois avoir 
jamais etc revfstu dc la forme d’uu traitd, consistait dans une prom esse 
rdeiproque d(; no pas s’cutendro avec une troisieme puissance a l’iusu 
l’un de 1’autre. 

Vous verrez par 1’annoxe ddja citde, portant la date du 11 juillet 
1870, que nous nous sommes souvenus dc cet engagement, qu’il 
n’ou existait pas d’autre, mais que uous nous sommes plu a l’inter- 
prdter dans son application large, en prouiettunt le concours de notra 
action diplomatique. 

Or, le possugo que vous avez citd prend expressdinent pour point 
de ddpart ‘la fiddlitd a nos engagements,’et e’est en se rappelant 
ceux-ci tels que je vlens de les preoiscr qu’il faut apprecier la portde 
rdello des deux lettres dont vous avez fait mention. 

Je ne sais 4 quoi so rapporteut vos paroles lorsqu’enlin vous. 
rappelez la ndgociation d’un traitd d’alliance ddfensive et offensive 
contre la Frusse, qui aurait dtd ndgocie entre la France et l’Autriche 
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depuiB plusieurs moia;—ce que je sais, c’ost que la proposition 
nous en a 4te aeulcment fait apres la declaration de la guerre, et 
que, pour des raisons qu’il est inutile de rappoler, nous l’avons 
ddclinde sans hesitation et liien avant que les hostilities eussent 
commence. 

. (Test parce que nous nous trouvions dans cette impdrieuse 
necessity que nous nous sommes efforeds k rendre notre neutrality 
acceptable k la France sans quo pour cola on ait pu conclurc que 
nous lui offrions notre intervention arinde. 

II est done claircment utabli quo lorsquo la France a declare la 
guerre, pas uri mot n’avait dtd dit ni dcrit qui out autorise k compter 
sur le concours militaire de l’Autriche; et en conscience, Monsieur le 
Due, la guerre une fois duclarde, cos lettres du 21 juillct vous ont 
elles sdrieusoment fait penser alors que vous pouvicz mettre en ligne 
de compto une intervention de I’Autriche k main amide?—Vous 
6tes reste aux affaires plusieurs seinainos encore pendant que les 
dvfenemculs de la guerre so sont rapidement succddds, et veuillez done 
me citer un tdldgrannne ou une dopeclie partio pour Vienuo pour 
rappeler k 1’Autricho ses engagements et pour Iiftter ses operations 
militaires. 

Assurdment, Monsieur le Due, telle n’a pas dtd alors votre pensde 
airisi quo l’a fait votre successeur Monsieur le Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvorgnc, qui so trouvait au courant de tout ce qui avait dtd dit 
et dcrit, et qui avait parfaitement jugd k Vienne la situation du 
premier coup d’reiJ, vous avez reconnu qu'il n’y avait k attendrc do 
I’Autriche qu'une action bieuvcillautc aupres des neutres, et k cette 
t&che-li. nous n’avous point failli. 

Agrees etc. etc. 

(signd) Beust. 


A Son Excellence le Comte me Bkust, etc., etc. 


Paiuh lk 8 janvier 1803. 


Monsieuh le Comte ! 

J’ai re$u la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’dcrire 
en rdponse k la inienne du 21 ddcetnbrc, et je regrette que cette 
dernifere ne vous soit parveuue que dix jours apr&s avoir dt 6 6c rite. 
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Ce ddlai, comme vows avez pu vous en convaincre, est inddpendant 
de rna volont<5. 

J’ai lu avez toufce 1’attention qu’elles mdritent leg observations 
que vons ont suggdrdos les rdccntes publications que les circonstances 
m'ont imposdes bien k regret; il me scinble y trouver la trace de 
quelqun malentcndu sur la nature et la portoc de mes affirmations, 
et je crois devoir au bon souvenir de nos anciennes relations de ne 
laisser subsister h cet egard aucune equivoque. 

Muis, avant d'aller plus loin, je dois vous preveuir que je 
n’accepte en quoi que ee soit la responsabilite tie tout ce qui se dit 
ou s’dcrit autour do mes paroles. Jc ne roponds que de mon propre 
langage. 

Je crois superflu de vous assurer que ce n’est pas le ddsir d’une 
justification pcrsonnelle qui m’a inis la plume k la main. S’il en 
eut dtd ainsi, je n’aurai pas, pendant deux ans de suite, gnrdd un. 
silence que je n’avais aucune envie de rompre. 

L'incident a dte provoqud par le retentissement du langage in- 
tempcrant et inexact de Monsieur Thiemqu’il devenait ndcessaire 
pour 1’honneur de la France d’arrftter aux passage. 

Cola posd, vous rcmarqucroz que je n’ai jamais pnitendu que vous 
nous aviez encourage a faire la guerre. J'admcts parfaitement, parce 
que e’est la verite, que vous nous en aviez dissuade jusqu’au moment 
ou vous avez envoyd Paris Monsieur le Comte Vitzthum; je n’ai 
aucune difficult^ h reconna.it re quo, In 13 juiilet, vous nous avez rndme 
conscillc de nous tenir pour satisfaits de la renonciation du Prince 
de Hobenzollern dans les tenues ou elle s’dtait produitc le 12. Et 
j’y ajoute que je no doute pas qu’il vous ait etc fort pdnible d’ap- 
prendre que cettc circonstance n’avait pas suffi pour cteindre le 
conllit franco-prussien. 

Je mconnais aussi que les promesses de concours dont j’ai citxS 
la fornmle sont posterieures h la declaration de guerre, et enfin, je 
termine ces uveux on declarant qu’en mon 4tne ot conscience je ne 
puis adresser aucun reproclie au Gouvemcment autrichien au sujet 
de la ligne de conduite qu’il a tonue k l’dgard de la France, «t qui 
lui a etc imposde par les dvfcnements. Je ne suis pas en mesure 
d’apprdcier la nature des bons rapports qui existent maintenant entre 
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le cabinet de Vienne et celui de Berlin; mais, coinme l’incident qui 
nous occupe n’a rien mis en lumiere qui ue fut counu & Berlin, il 
est Evident qu'il n’a rien pu coinpromettre de ce cfltd; et quant k ee 
qui nous concerue, la nution frnmpiise tie peut voir dans cus in¬ 
formations que de nouveau x motifs de sympathie et d'estime pour 
l’Autriche. Et, romrne vous le dites avec raison, Monsieur le Couitc, 
e’est 14 l’esscnticl. 

Vous me ruppcle/. qu’uyaut eu I’honnour de vous voir a Londres 
en 1871, nous nvions lieaueoup cause des eveneineuts de 1870, et 
qu’alors je vous avais dit sans reserve que j’uvais compris votre 
maniere d'agir et quo je no vous avais adressd uuuun reproebe. Vos 
souvenirs sont tres-exacts. .Je u’uvais alors et je n’ai encore au- 
jourd’hui aucun reproclie a vous adressor. Quant au laugage que 
vous apretd Monsieur Tliiors, il est bien nature! quejone vous eu aio 
pas par Id a Londres, car je no le connaissuis pas, et je u’en ui dt<5 
infornie qu’au comiueneement du mois dernier pur la publication de 
son etrunge deposition. 

J'dcarte pour le moment toute controverso sur les negociations 
de 18G8, 1869 et 1870. Cela n’oll'rirait aucun avantage; je me borne 
seulemcut a vous rappel or que ces negociations, dont vous ffltes le 
premier u m’iustruirc, ctaieut resides ‘ouvertes' (e'est le mot textuel) 
en 1869, et qu'elles out servi de base et de point do depart au 
traitd qui a etc ndgocie a la fin de juillet 1870 eu vue de la guerre 
et de la cooperation de 1’Autriclie a cctto guerre. Bone la date de 
1870 trouve sa place correcte et Idgitiiue ii cdtd des dates autdrieures 
de 1868 et 1869. 

J’aflirmc deux choses: 

La premiere, e’est que pendant que j’dtais auibassadeur k Vienne 
vous ne m’avcz pas dit qu’il ue fallait laisser au Couvcrnemeut 
imperial aucuue illusion, et le bien convaiucre au contraire que s’ij 
s’engageait dans la guerre l’Autriche ne le suivrait pas. 

Cette affirmation, jc la maintiens avee uue certitude parfoite qui 
s’appuie non pas seulcinent sur la mdinoire qui est cependant tres- 
sfire, mais aussi sur les notes que j’ai conservdes. Je n’ai jamais eu, 
Monsieur le Comte, une seule conversation avec vous, fut-elle de 
quelques minutes, que je n’en ai ecrit la substance, et souvent les 
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mots eux-m§mes avant la fin de la joumde. Aussi, je sttis certain 
de ce que j’avance quand je declare que vous ne m’avez pas terra i 
Vienne le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

Nous avons sonvent parld de la guerre, nous etions d’accord pour 
ne pas la desirer, et nous rcconnaissions qu’il se faisoit en Allemagne 
un travail qu’il dtait de l’intdrct de 1’Autriche corame de la Prance 
de ne pas interromprc. Nous avons quclquefois envisage l’eventualitd 
de la guerre cn thfese gdndralo, ot je vois dans mes notes qu’alors 
vous me reprdsentiez combien il serait desirable que la guerre, si 
elle devenait udeessaire, naquit d’une cause non-nllemande, qu’elle prit 
naissance, par example, au sujot do quclquo question orientale, de 
manifere k laisser it l’Autricho toute sa libertd d’action pour la part 
qu’clle serait appeldc a y prendre. Je suppose que vos souvenirs 
seront ici d’accord avec les miens; rnais quant aux paroles que Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers aplacdcs dans votre bouche, je n’eu vois aucunc trace, si 
ce n’est dans cette depochc dcrite par vous le 11 juillet 1870 il Monsieur 
1’Ambassadeur d’Autricho, etdont je viens de prendre connaissance 
pour la premiere fois, dans la copie quo vous avezbicn voulu m'envoyer. 

Lh, en effet, jo vois que vous cliargez Monsieur l’ambassadeur de 
nous enlover toute illusion et de nous faire entendre avec nidnage- 
munt que nous ne devons pas compter sur votre concours. 

Ghcrchant toujours de prdfdrence les explications qui n'aboutissent 
pas ii des rdsultats extremes, je me fais l'idde qu’il se sera dtnbli dons 
les esprits quelquc confusion involontairc entre le langago dcrit le 
11 juillet 1870 et le langage parld pendant les anndes prdeddentes. 

Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs qua, pendant le cours de ma mission k 
Vienne, se soit presentd une seule occasion oii 1’Autriclic ait dtd mise 
en demeure de se prononcer sur ses dispositions ii faire la guerre, et 
je n’ai janmis eu k rdclaracr de vous son concours, rntsme eventuel, 
k cet effet. Ainsi done, je le repute ct le maintiens forinellement, 
vous ne m’nvez jamais, pendant quo j’dtais ambassadeur it Vienne, 
tenu le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

J’apprcnds aujourd’hui que vous l’avez dcrit plus tard au Prince . 
de Metternich, dans cette depdche du 11 juillet que vous venez de 
m’envoyer et que jo ne connaissais pas, pireeque Monsieur l’Am- 
balsadeur d'Autriche ne nous l’a jamais montrde. 
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Je voia en effet, dans la copio que vous venez de m’adresser, 
que vous recoin mandez k Monsieur l’Ambassadour d’Autriche 
d’employor son zfeleet son influence pour fairo accepter vos reserves & 
Sa Majeste et a ses Ministres, sans provoquer lour mcconben tement, 
et je trouve dans cctte communication tardive la clef d'uno situation 
qui nous causa pendant quelques jours d’assez stSrieuses preoccupations. 
•II se fit nlors entro vous. Monsieur I’Ambossatleur d’Autriche, et moi 
un eehange d'explications vcrltales et oolites qui eut pour effet de 
dissiper ce quo vous avez appeld des malenteudus regrottables. 
Monsieur le Comto de Vitzthum vint k Paris, ct aussitCt s’effacfsrent 
toutes les traces de la froideur qu’avaient naturellement engondrtSe 
vos reserves, bien que Monsieur I’Ambassadeur dAutricluy suivant 
vos instructions, n'eut riou negligd pour en adoucir [’expression. 

Monsieur de Yitztlium voitl'Enipercur, il cause avec moi, rctoume 
k Vienne, ct e’est aussitfit apres son rctour quo vous derives, le 
20 juillet, ces mots: 

‘Le Comte Vitzthum a rendu comptc k notre auguste maitre du 
message verbal dont l’Emporeur Napoleon a daignd le charger. Oes 
paroles impdrialcs, ainsi quo les eclaircissements que Monsieur lc Due 
de Grauiont a bien voulu y ajouter, onl fait disparaitro toute 
possibility d’un inaleidendu quo l’imprcvu de cctte guerre soudaine 
aurait pu faire naitre. Vcuillez clone repdter k Sa Mnjcstd ct li ses 
Ministres que, fbleles a nos engagements tcls qu’ils ont ctd consignds 
dans les lettres echangccs l’anndc derniere entre les deux Souverains, 
nous considdrons la cause dc la France comme la ndtre, ct quo 
nous contribucrons au sneers de ses armes dans les limites du 
possible.’ 

Je renonce bien volonticrs k clonncr au mot de rdpetor la signifi¬ 
cation qui, dites-vous, ne lui appartierit pas; mais, d’un autre c6td, 
je ne puis ui’empccher de relever la difference radicalc qui cxiste 
ontre 1’attitude du cabinet dc Vienne le 20 juillet, et celle qu’il 
panussait vouloir prendre lc 11 clans ce document inedit et iuconnu 
que vous venez de porter a ma connaissance. Comment se fait-il 
. que le 13 juillet, k la reception de cettc d^pecho (du 11), Monsieur 
l’Ambassadeur d’Autriche ne m’ait fait aucune communication du 
genre de celle qu’il m’a faite il 24, a la reception de votro d4pfiche 
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du 20 1 Pourquoi no m’avait-il pas luisso cette preiniete dtipfiche, 
comrao il m’a laisso la seconde 1 

Je no me charge pas do repoudre cn ce moment & cette question, 
mais je constate que le 24 juillet j’avnis dans mes mains la declaration 
qu’il n'existait plus do malcntendu entro nous ct le cabinet do Vienne, 
et, de plus, la promesse foriucllc qu’il contribucrait au succes de nos 
armes dans la mesurc du possible. G’est lit ma seconde affirmation ; 
et, vous cn convicndrcz, olle est intliscutable. 

S’agissait-il do contrihuer au succes de nos armes d’une fayon 
platonique, si jc puis m’expriiucr ainsi, par des voeux sympnthiques, 
sans jamais tirer l’cpee 1 Jo crois qu’il est difficile do l’admettre, et 
d’ailleurs, vous aviez pris 1c soiu de nous rassurer k cct ogard, car 
vous ajoutiez plus loin : 1 Dans ccs circonstances, lc mot neutrality 
que nous pronoinjons, non sans regret, nous est impost! par une 
necessity impcricuse et par uue appreciation logiquo de nos interets 
solidaires. Mais cette neutrality n’est qu’un inoycii, le moyen de nous 
rapprocher du but veritable do notre politique, le soul moyeu de 
completer nos annements sans nous exposer a une attaque soudaine, 
soit do la Prusse, soit do la Russie, avaut d'etre en mesurc dc nous 
defendre.’ Et le soir du memo jour (24 juillet), Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadcur d’Aulricbe, prdcisant d’advantago cette question des ariue- 
mcnls, m’iufonuait par ccrit que, dans l’etat oil la guerre avait sur- 
pris l’Autriche, il no lui serait pas possible d'entrer en campagne 
avaut lc commencement de septembre. 

Enfin, liien que la promesse do concours ressorto suffisamment 
de ce qui precede, et qu’en verite il me semblo superllu d’insister 
davantage, je vous rappcllerai ce qui s’est passt? lorsque Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Vitzthuin revint a Paris, et qu’alors, de concert avec 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Autriehr, il posa avec moi les bases, les 
articles monies dc ce troito, qui dedaruit nettement que la neutrality 
arnde des puissances contractautes otait destineo k se transformer en 
cooperation effective avee la Franco contre la Prusse. 

Je vous rappellerai quo ce sent les represeutants de 1’Autriche, 
vos propres plenipo tent iai res et mondataires, qui ont suggerd le mode 
de cette transformation de la neutrality armce en cooperation effective, 
et que ce mode consistait, une fois prot, a reclanier de la Prusse, sous 
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forme d’ultimatum, l’engagemcnt de ne ricn entreprondre contre lo 
status quo ddfini par le traits de Prague. Les ndgociateurs autrichiens 
disaient alors, avec raison, que lo refus do la Prusse etait certain ct 
qu’il deviendrait lo signal des hostility combindes. 

Et inaintenant, Monsieur lo Comte, vous mo demanded si les 
communications du 20 juillet, ou, pour parlor plus correctcmcut, du 
24 juillet, jour ou je los ai revues, ont pu me faire * penser sdrieuse- 
ment que nous devions mettre on ligne de compte uno intervention 
de l’Autriclie k main anneo ’ 1 Mais je ne puis faire autremont que 
de vous retourner la menie question. 

Du moment ou l’Autriche promet de contribucr au succcs de nos 
armes; quand 1’Autriche nous oxplique quo la neutralitd qu’elle 
proclame n'est qu’un inoyon, quo ootte neutralite n’est que lo nioyeu 
de completer ses armemeuts pour so rapproehcr du but veritable de 
sa politique, lequel but est de contribuer au sucees do nos armes; 
quand son Ambassadeur lu’derit que les armces autriohicnnes ne 
pourront entrer on eampagno que dans los premiers jours de soptembre; 
quand les plcuipotentiaircs autriohiens plaeont dans uu tniitd ndgocid 
on ma prescuce et avec uiou concours un article portant que la 
neutralite armoe dos puissances contractantes est dcstinoe a ctre 
transformce on cooperation effective avec la France eontro la Prusse : 
quand cos memos plcuipotentiaircs suggeront les premiers la municre 
de proceder diplumutiquement a ccttc transformation quo doiveut 
suivro les hostilities ; o est moi qui vous le demande scriousement, 
Monsieur le Comte, quo devious-nous penser] 

Vous ajoutes * qudtant reste aux affaires plusieurs semainos 
encore pendant que les cvcucinents de la guerru sc sout rupidemeut 
succdde, je n’ai envoyc a Vienno ni un telcgramme, ni uuc dcpcche 
pour rappcler it J’Autricho ses engagements ot pour hater ses 
operations militaircs,’ et vous en conduez que je no pouvais croire 
serieusement k la cooperation d'une armoe autrichicnnc. 

Bappeler k 1’Autriche ses promcsscs, quand nous nous buttions, 
quelques jours apres les avoir reyues! J’avoue quo l’idee ne m’en 
est mdme pas venue. 

. Mais si vous croyez que je n’aie pas eorit a notre Ambossadeur 
de recourir k tous les moyens en son pouvoir pour hater vos opifra- 
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tions militaires, vous fites dans uno grande erreur, et j’ai sons les 
ycux les minutes do plusieurs depeches, entre autres de celles que jet 
Ini ai adressees le 27 et 1c 31 juillet et lc 3 aoftt, qui n’avaient pas 
d’autre objet. 

Je lie doutais pas dcs intentions de l’Autriche ; je n’en donte pas 
d’avantage aujourd’liui, et j’ai la conviction que si nos revers, aussi 
soudains qu’imprcvus, n’avaient rendu son concours impossible, ce 
concours nous eut cite domic coniine il nous avait etc proiuis; j'avnis, 
je l’avoue, un peu moins dc coufiancc dans la promptitude de sob 
prdparatifs, bicn que je rcgussc h cet egard de personnagcs tres-com- 
pd tent us, des informations rassurantes. 

Je tormiuc, Monsieur lc Comte, cette lettre dcjii trop longue, en 
protestant de nouveau contrc toutc idee do reproelie et do rdcrimin- 
ation. Je maintiens mes deux affirmations, nmis rieu n’ost plus loin 
de ma pensde que dc vouloir faire un grief soit au Gouvernenient im¬ 
perial et royal, soit a vous-nieme de la conduitc politique de l’Autriche 
opres nos desustres. Ce serait. manquer au plus liaut dugru de sens 
pratique et memo d'i'quitd tjuo de s’etonner du temps d’arret qui a 
itiS la consequence dc nos defaites successives et surtout de nos 
desordres intcriours. Je diini mCme, qu’il y aurnit de noire part une 
certainc ingratitude ii no pas contiaitro qu’entre toutes les puissances 
l’Autriclic a etc la dernioro a nbondouner completeiuent la France. 

J'ai trop lougtemps reside a Vienne pour lie pas appreeier toute 
la difference, toute la distance qui separent l’Autriclie etson Gouver- 
ncment de eotte phalange dc jouniaux payes par la Prusse, ct dont 
plus d’uue fois vous ave/. deplore avec moi, vcrlialemcnt ou par (Serit, 
la vunaJitu et 1'absence de patriotisme. Nous lc savons en France, 
les sympathies dc la veritable Autriche nous ont suivi au-delk de 
nos revers, ot nous ne serious degages de la reconnaissance quo du 
jour ou il nous sorait demontre que son Gouvernoment cherche & 
rdpudicr aujourd’liui les sentiments qu’il professait jadis. ' . 

Je regretto, Monsieur le Comte, d'avoir donn<5 k ma reponse un. 
devcloppement aussi considerable, et je vous prie d’y voir une marque 
de la consideration que j’ai pour vous et pour toutes les communi¬ 
cations que vous roulcz bien me faire. 

Il a fallu un etat de chosos aussi exceptionncl que celui de mon 
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malheureux pays; il a fallu ce fait aussi (Strange qu’incroyablo d'un 
chef d'Etat s’dgarant dans les entrainementg d’un langage de partisan, 
pour me fairs desceadro dans l’arfjne et quitter ina retraite. Je mo 
h&te d’y rentrer, maintenant que ina t&chc cst remplic, et j’aimerais 
a y einporter la eonfiance que vous ne vous mcprcticz pus sur le 
sentiment qui m’cn a arraulit: pour quelques heurcs. C’etait non 
devoir. 

Agrees, Monsieur le Comte, les assurances dc nia haute con¬ 
sideration 

(signc) Gbamont. 

Puivatb Lettrb fbom Count JIeust. 

Vous me paries, ehcr ami, dc la lettrc du Due de Gramont ct 
Vous me demandez eo que j ’011 peuse et ec tju’il faut en punser. 

Vous partugcz ainsi judicicusemont Votre question en deux 
parties, Tune mVtant personuolle et 1’autre so rupportant au fond de 
la choso in<ime. 

En Vous disaut quelle est nia pen see je crois deviner la Vfitre. 
Ce n’est pas ina pensce que Vous voulez coniuiftre, e’est l’i repression 
que la lettre a faile sur moi ct que Vous suppose/, sans douto avoir 
<!tu facheusc. Eh liicu, je ne dirai pas ahsolumeiit le contraire. Le 
Due de Gramont, avec lequel pendant quatre amides jo n’avais ccssu 
d’entreteuir les relations les plus aniicalcs, est venu me voir peu de 
temps aprtrs mon installation a l’Anibaxsade de Londrcs. Nous avous 
beaueoup cause des uvcnoineuts survenus dopuis, et dans le eourant 
de notre conversation il in'a coinmuuiqut: plusieurs fois plusieurs 
details qui sout de nature ii l’excuser, je dirai nieine a l’exeulper en 
presence de3 accusations quo l’on fait peser sur lui. Aussi chaque 
fois quo' l’occasion s’en est presentee je n’ai pas oublie d’en tirer 
parti pour prendre sa defense. Mais en lneme temps, note/, bien 
ceci! il m’a dit qu’il avait parfaitcincitt cotnpris ina politi<|ue et 
J'attitude de l’Autriche, et pas le plus leger i-oproche n’est sorti de 
sa bouche. Je Vous dirai plus: J e lui rappelai mon telegram me, par 
lequel j’avais charge le Prince de Metternich de 1’engager dans les 
termes les plus pressants lx se contenter de la renunciation du Prince 
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de Hohenzollern et 4 l’exploiter comme succfes diplomatique incon¬ 
testable. 11 mo dit qu’il avait partagii ma maniere de voir, mais 
qu’il avuit dfi agir en consequence d’une decision arrGtde en sens 
controire. Je ne commets pas d'indiscrdtion avec cos dernieres paroles, 
car ce qu’elles disent, se retrouve dans le livre public par le 'Due 
lui-mcme. J ugez done de mou etonnemeut lorsqu’4 la veille de partir 
en conge avec uue parfaitc liberte d'esprit, j'cus la surprise de cette 
lettre avec la perspective assez dcplaisante d’uue poldmique avec les 
journaux, moi qui me felieitais d’on avoir perdu l'habitude. 

Cepemlant uno grande partie de la presse—et Yous conviendrez 
que ce ne fut pas la plus mauvaise—a accueilli la prdtendue reve¬ 
lation avec un esprit de calino et do reserve auquel on ne saurait 
trop rend re justice ; j’ui le ferine espoir que cot incident ne servira 
ni 4 uoinproinettro les bons rapports de xnon pays avec l’AUemagne 
ni a refroidir les sentiments de sympathie ct d'estime qu'on nous a 
gardes en France. C’est 14 l'cssentiel. Ce qui me concernc per- 
somicllemeut cst d'un intcret secondaire. Mais si j’ avais encore 
l’hounour d’etre Ministre de l’Empercur, et que j’eusse 4 rdpoudro 4 
uue interpellation, je dirnis ceci: 

La guerre do 1870, entreprise contrairement a mes conseils et 
a mes previsions, avait place l’Autriclio-ITongrie dans une position 
des plus difficiles. 11 est facile uujourd’bui de dire ce que nous 
avions 4 t'nire, il n'en etait pas de memo lorsque Tissue restait 
douteuse, et qu’il etait du devoir d’un Ministre d’envisager avec une 
entiere inddpcndauce de jugement les eventualities les plus diverses 
qui pouvaient en resulter et qui etaient toutes d'une portae grave 
pour les intcrets et l'avenir do la Monarckie. J'ai rcrapli conscien- 
cieuseincnt la mien dans des moments souvent penibles, et je crois ne 
pas avoir fait fausse route. Les calamitds do la guerre nous ont ctd 
epargnees, le vainquour est devenu notro ami, le vaincu n’a rien eu 
4 nous reproclier, la lettre du Due de Gramont l’atteste, car elle 
declare l'attitude de l’Autrichc avoir ete sympathique et loyale. 
N’est-ce-pas assez pour etre content 1 

Yoil4 ce que je dirais ct voila ce quo dira un jour l’histoire, qui 
juge les ckosos dons leur ensemble et les homines suivant le bien ou 
le mat qu’ils ont fait 4 leur pays. 
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Et ceci carrdment posd, je Yous dirai a Yous que je n’ai pas h. 
craiudre les publications pourvu qu’ellos soient completes. 

Mids, me dirpz-Vous, et nous voillt arrives h. la second partie 
de Votro question : qu’est-ce qui en cst du langnge que Monsieur do 
Uramont aurait dtd autorisd it tenir it son Gouvernoincnt, et <juel cst 
le document dont il parle 1 Eh, mon cher ami, c’ost prdcisdmont ce 
que je lui ai demandd lc jour memo on j’ai lu sa lot.tre dans les 
joumaux. La micune, confide aux soins do notrn Atnbassade k Paris, 
lui k <5to remise le 21 do ce mois, nuds je suis encore k l’houre qu’il 
est k attendee une reponse. On dit que le Due est do nouveau 
souffrant. 

J’cn ai eld done rdduit a fouiller dans inn mdmoiro, ne pouvant 
fouiller dans les papiers, ot jo n’y ai encore ricn trouvd qui puisse 
m’dclairer. Mais ce que diis-lt-p resent je puis Vous certifier, e’est quo 
dans tous les cas le Due s’est singulioromont trompd de date. Et 
e’est la date qu’il importe do connattre et quo je l’ai particuliiire- 
ment prid de lu’iiuliquer. 

Le Due de Gmuiont parle du temps ou il dtait Ambassadour it 
Vienne, puisqu’il parle du langage qu’il dtait autorisd k tenir a son 
GourcrMoment, ot qu’il chcrche a rofutor im passage do la depo¬ 
sition de Monsieur Thiel’S qui so rapporlo k la ineine dpoque. Or jo 
declare uno communication qui aurait autorisd-l’Ambassadeur de 
Franceii direason Gouvernement <ju’il ponvait comptersur I’Autiichc 
en cas d’une guerre, absolument impossible; je declare pareille com¬ 
munication ne jamais lui avoir dtd faite. Venillcsi done me dire 
Vous-meme s’il est seulement tulmissible, en supposant mcme que 
nous ayons dtd dans les dispositions les plus favorables a la Fr-ance, 
qu’il aurait pu entrer dans noire jiensde de nous engager ainsi pour 
une guerre in nbstrmUo et a van l l’oxistoneo memo d’un whh Mfi ; 
si l’on parle d’epouser une cause aval it qn’il n’y ait une cause. Et 
dites-moi encore s’il est admissible; qu’aprds avoir regu de telles assu¬ 
rances k Vienne le Due dc Gramont, devc.uu Ministre des aflaires 
dtrangferes, se trouvant en prdscuce d’une eomplication des plus graves, 
n’ait pas songd aussitflt it transformer ces assurances en traitd. Mais 
e’est lit ce qui a dtd si peu le cas quo des propositions d’alliancc 
nous ont dtd seulement faites apros la ddclaration de guerre. 
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Car, so)t dit en passant, il n’existe pas.et il n’a jamais sxistd 
uno transaction quelconquc qui eut engagd l’Autriche & entrer en 
campagne ni k propos de la candidature Hohenzollem ni de la 
paix de Prague, ni de la ligne du Main, ni pour tout autre objet. 

Nous ne pouvions qne ddcliner ocs propositions, qui nous furent 
faites au milieu du nioig de julliet, et le diSsappointement, bien que 
nulleincnt legitime, n’en fut pas moins profond ot regrettable. C’est 
dans co moment la ou il n’y nvait plus moyen d’arrSter les conse¬ 
quences d’une decision vivement combattue, oil nous devious refuser 
ce que 1’on attendait de nous; il est possible que dans une lettre 
particuli&re ou l’on ne pose pas toujours les mots, il se trouvent des 
paroles rassui-antes, qui dans l’etat on en dtaicnt les choses ne 
pouvaient plus exercer une influence sur les ddtcrminationsdu Gouver- 
nement fron^ais et qui n’ont pu devenir fatales pour lui, car ce qu’on 
lui reproehe ce n’est pas d’avoir fait une guerre qu’il avait ddclarde, 
c’est do I’avoir ddclarce, et ce n’est pas nous qui l’avons encouragd 
a la faire. 

Voila comment les choses se sont passdes ; et le Due de Gramont 
a done eu raison de dire que la conduite do l’Autricho ctait 
sympathiqne et loyale. 

Maisenoorcun mot. V otidra-t-on peut-fitre trouver notre raaintien 
qui, jo le repete, dtait diet/; par une appreciation conscicncieuse de 
tontes les phases de notre position, incompatible avoc notre declaration 
de neutrality 1 Oe serait se faire une idde tr&s-fausse do ce que o’est 
que la neutrality. En se declarant ncutre un etat s’eugage k remplir 
les obligations que lui impose la neutrality tant qu’il resto neutre, mais 
la declaration de neutrality n’est pas un paete avec les belligerents 
qui onclininc sa politique et qui 1’enipCcho de l’abondonner lo jour 
oil il le voudrait. En veut-on une preuve, il n’y a qu’4 se reporter 
k la derniere guerre. 
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E. 

Correspondence Relative to Russia and the Black 

Sea. 


Le Comte de Bkudt au Comte dk Ciiotek 
a St. Peters nouito. 


Nr. 1. 


V IE.V NIC, le 10 Novemhre 18T0. 


L’Envoye de Russia m’a remis il y a quelquos jours copio d’mie 
ddpeehe dont Vous trouvo/. cgaleinent unn copio ci-annoxi'e. 

Jo me suis onipressd de la placer sous les ycux do 1’Empereur 
et Roi, notre Auguste Maitre, et u’cst d’ordro do Sa Majcsti; quo je 
Vous charge de porter les observations suivautes a la conuaissanue 
de M. le Prince (lortohacow. 

Voici co quo porte l’article 14 du traitc coticlu h. Paris le 
30 mars 1850 : 

1 Lours Majestes I’Emporeur do toutes les Russies otic Sultan, 
ayant conelu uno convention a Toilet de determiner la force et lo 
noinhre des batiments legers necossaires au sorvico de Lours cotes 
qu’Ellosso rdservent d'entrotenir dans la Mer Noire, cettc convention 
est annexde au present traitc, ct aura memo force et valour quo si 
elle en faisait partie integrante. Elio no pourra ctro ni annulde ni 
modifi^e sans l’assentiment des Puissances signatairos du present 
traits.’ 

Le dernier paragraphs de cet article, par ses termes positifs, 
acquiert une valeur particuliere en njoutant exprosseinent ot excep- 
tionelleraent une stipulation qui, de tout temps, a dtd regardee coniine 
Bous-entendue dans cliaquc transaction iutcrnationale. 

Nous ne saurions done concevoir ni admettre un doute sur la 
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force absoluc de cet engagement reciproque, Iocs radme qne l’une ou 
l’autre des parties contractantes se croirait dans le cas de faire valoir 
lea considerations les mieux fondles contre le maintien de telle ou 
telle disposition d’un traite qu’on est convenu de declarer d’avance 
no pouvoir jamais etre ni annule ni modifie sans l’assentiment de 
toutes les Puissances qui l’ont signe. 

Cost uniqueuient pour ne pas manqucr aux (Sgards dds au Ca¬ 
binet do St. Petersbourg <jue, sans nous arreter k oo simple renvoi 
qui resume* touto notrc pnusi 5 e sur l’ouverture qu’il vient de nous 
faire, nous entrons dans un examcu des arguments sur lesquels 
repose cette communication. 

La ddpeche de M. le Chnncelicr de Russia commence par relever 
uno certaine ini^galitc ou iniquito dont les dispositions du traits se- 
raiont entachdes, en oe qu’elles limitaient les moyens de defense de 
la Pussie dans la Mer Noire, tandis qu’elles permaittaient k la 
Turquie d’entretenir des forces navales illimitces dans l’Archipel et 
les detvoits. 

II ne nous appartient pas de discuter ni l’origine ni la valeur 
d’un arrangoment qui n’a pas etc passe cntrc la Russie et nous, mais 
qui est commun h toutes les Grandes Puissances. Nous nous por- 
mettronsseulement cle faire observer^, M. le Prince Gortcbacowqu’une 
reflexion pareille peut empeeher la signature d’un traite, et qu’aprfes 
la signature elle peut servir dc base k uao demande de riodifi cation, 
mais que jamais elle ne peut autoriscr uno solution arbitraire. Nous 
dirons plus. Les raisons que le Gouvernement de Russie met en 
avant pour justifier un acte unilateral, loin d’cn attdnuer la portae, 
ne font qu’ajouter k la gravity des considerations qui s’y rattachent. 
La maxime qu’il lui plait d’adopter compromet non seulement tous 
les traitds existants, mais encore ceux k venir. Elle peut contribuer 
k les rend re faciles, elle no scrvira pas k les rendre solides. 

Cependant le Oabinot de St. Petersbourg rappelle des derogations 
auxquclles le traite de 1856 n’aurait pas echappd. 

II est question de revolutions qui s’etaient accomplice dans les 
Principautes danubiennes et qui, contrairement k l’esprit et k la lettre 
du traite et de ses annexes, avaient conduit 41’Union des Principautes 
ct k l’appel d’un Prince etrangcr. 
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Qu’il nous soit perm is de fair© ressortir un point qui nous semblc 
capital. 

Les Principautds de Moldavia et de Valacliie n’otaient point partic 
contractante du traits de 1856. Ellea se trouvont sous la suzeroinetc 
de la Porte ottomann. 

iltait-ce Lien celle-oi qui dtait responsable des changemcnts sur- 
venus dans ces pays et qui, aux yeux du Gouvernoment Imperial de 
Russie, constituent uno infraction aux traites? 

Est-ce bien elle qui a demands qti’on les sanctionnfit, ct n’est-ce 
pas ello qui aujourd’hui doit accepter une infraction dvidcuuuent pre- 
judiciablc k ses droits et k ses intdrets 1 

• Reste I’entrde de quelques blltiments do guerre (Strangers dans 
la Mer Noire. Ces faits nous sont inconnus, k meins qu’il tie s’agisse 
des b&timents de guerre desanuds qui servaient d’eseort(! si des Sou- 
verains. Cos apparitions, le Cabinet de St. Petersliourg no 1’ignore 
pas, avainnt certes un caraetfcro bien inolfensif. Itien d’ailleurs 
n’empechait le Gouvernenient de Russie de porter plninte du mo¬ 
ment ou ellcs lui paraissaient incoinpatibles avec les dispositions du 
traitd. 

Le Gouvernenient de Sa Majostd Iinpdriale et Royalo Apostolique 
n’a done pu apprendre qu’avec un penible regret, la determination 
que nous anuonce la depoche de M. le Prince Gortchacow et par la 
quelle le Gouvernenient Imperial de Rusio assume sur lui une grave 
responsibilitc'. II lui est impossible de no pas on tdinoigner sa pro- 
fondo surprise, et d’appeler la sdriouse attention du Cabinet Imperial 
sur les consequences d’un procddiS qui non seuleinent porte attcinte 
k un acte international signd par toutes les Grandos Puissances, mais 
qni se produit encore nu milieu de circoustances ou plus que jamais 
l’Europo a bosoin des garantics qu’offre k son repos et k son avenir 
la foi des traites. 

Vous donnerez lecture do la presente depeche k M. le Prince 
Gortchacow et Vous lui en laisserez copic. 

Recevcz, etc. 
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Lb Comte dk Beust au Comte db Chotek 
a Sj 1 . Peteiibboueg. 


Viknne le 16 Navembrt 1870. 


Nr. 2. 

Apres m’avoir communiqud la circulaire du 19/31 octobre d r - k 
laquelle ma depeche No. 1 de ce jour sort do rdpliquc, M. l’Envoyd 
de Russie m’a donne lecture de quelques passages d’une autre ddpfiqhe 
do son Cabinet, relative k la mfirno affaire, mais portant uu caract&re 
plus confidentiel 

Dans cette pifece M. le Prince Oortcliacow, faisant appcl & nos 
sentiments d’amitie pour la Cour de Russie, exprime l’espoir de nous 
trouver d’aulant plus disposes k juger avec faveur sa determination 
de s’affranchir des stipulations rt'glant la neutralisation de la Mer 
Noire quo le Gouvernement I. & R. avait lui-meme, dfes le mois de 
janvier 1867, pris l'initiative d’une proposition dont l’effet eut 6t6 
de ddgagor la Russie des restrictions que lui imposaient ces memes 
stipulations. 

J’ai rcpondu k M. Novikow que, sons nul doute, nous avions 
toujours tdraoignd le plus vif ddsir de consolider nos bons rapports 
avcc la Cour de St. PGtersbourg, et que l’initiative rappel ee par le 
Prince Gortcliacow avait (ltd l’exprcssion la plus eclatan te peut-Gtre 
de ce bon vouloir do notre part; mais quo je no pouvais me defendro 
d’un sentiment de regret en reportaut mes souvenirs sur la demarche 
dont il s’agit, et en me retra^ant Paccuoil plus que froid qu’elle avait 
rencontre aupres de ceux-lA memo qui cussent du s'y montrer les plus 
sensibles. M. le Chancelier ne peut avoir oublid qu’au lieu d’dveiller 
dans son esprit un dcho sympathique, elle ne provoqua de sa part 
que des critiques et des reprochcs que nous ne nous attcndions certes 
pas k voir se produire de ce c6td. 

Le prdddcesseur de Votre Excellence ne put que nous mander 
alors que le chef du Cabinet russo trouva it notre mani&re d’agir 
prdcipitde; que, dans son opinion, elle avait suscitd sans ndcessite la 
mdfiance du Gouvernement fra^ais ; et que l’idde, mise en avant par 
nous, d'une conference pour le rfeglement des questions k rdsoudre 
en Orient, lui semblait peu propre k assurer un rdsultat satisfaisant. 
A coup Bur, cette manihre de rdpondre k une avance aussi loyale que 
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bienveillante etait faite pour exciter notre surprise. La Russie pou- 
vait contester l’opportunite de notre proposition, & laquelle l’odhesion 
de la France et de l’Angleterrc avait fait defaut; mais la penscc qui 
l’avait inspiroe, pensee toute bienveillante pour la Russie et favorable 
k aes vornx, n’eu constituait pas moins une prouve manifesto de nos 
bonnes dispositions qui muritait d’etre mieux aecucillie. 

J’ai signals, en outre, k M. l’Euvoye de Russie la difference 
essentielle qui existo entre la combinaison suggdree par nous en 1876, 
et la declaration quo son Gouvornement vient d’emettre. 

Aux termes de notre projet, les entraves apportdes k la libertd 
d’action de la Russio dans 1’Euxin devaient titre ccartees dans les 
formes determines par le traite memo et non par un simple acte 
unilateral. De ce que nous avions recoin mande l’nbrogntion legale, 
prononcee par l’unanimite des Cours signataircs, il ne s’en suivait 
nullement que nous d fissions approuver unc anuulation arbitrairement 
et isoldment signifiee par la partie obligee. L’article 14 du traitd 
du 30 mare 18. r )6 porte, en toutes lettres, que la Convention conclue 
le meme jour entre les deux Etats riverains de la Mer Noire ne pourra 
6trc ni annulec ni moclifiee sans l’assontimcut des Puissances garantes, 
et je no coroprendrais done pas que le Gouvornement russe, en sui- 
vant aujourd’hui, pour so libdror des charges do cetto Convention, 
un mode de provider diarnetraleinent oppose a la clause que jo viens 
de citer, put nous taxer d’incouscquencc, lorsque e’est precisdment 
l’application de cctte clause qui formait la base de notre programme. 

Enfin, ai-je fait observer 4 M. Novikow, la marche proposee a 
cette dpoque par le Cabinet I. & R. n’etoit aucunetnent de nature a 
entrainer les dangereuses consequences qu’il y a lieu de redouter de 
l’acte rdeent du Cabinet de St Petersbourg. En obtenant, dc l’aveu 
de l’Europe, le retrait de l’interdiction quiempoche le ddveloppoment 
de ses forces navales dans la Mer Noire, la Russie rccouvrait la posi¬ 
tion qui lui est duo dans ces parages, sans qu’il eut fallu en conccvoir 
des aJarmes. II n’en est pas ainsi aujourd’hui. La demarche qui 
vient d’etre faite ne saurait manquer d’exciter les plus serieuses in¬ 
quietudes. Dans l’Europe oecidcntale, die produit ddja une irritation 
des esprits fort prejudiciable 4 la cause de la paix ; dans le Lovant 
cet essai de la Russie de se faire justice ello-infiine sera envisage sans 
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derate commo une preuve que cette Puissance a jugd le moment venu 
de prendre en main la solution de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la 
Question d’Orient. Lets imaginations si ardentes des peoples derations 
de ces oontrdes y trouveront un stimulant des plus actifs. L’exeraple 
frappant d’un Etat dont le prestige est si grand it leurs yeux leur 
semblera ddsormais, nous le craignons, justifior toutes les agitations 
et toutes les violences. 

Le Chaneelier russe ne saurait disconvenir qu’il y a 14 de quoi 
nous prdoccuper, et il ne s’dtonnera done pas que nous prenions 
trfts au sdrieux la surprise qu'il a mdnagde au monde politique. Nous 
voyons, dans l'attitudc prise par le Cabinet de St. Petersbourg, non 
pas une menace dirocto a l’Eurepe, niais une cause de perturbation 
fftcheusc, niettant en peril son repos et sa securite. 

Je n’ai jamais fait mystfcre do nia conviction que les transactions 
de 1856 ont place la Russie, sur la Mor Noire, dans uno situation 
jam digne d’uno Grande Puissance, on amoindrissant le rOle qu’elle 
est appelcc it jouer dans les eaux qui baignant son territoire, et je 
n’ni rien neglige, je puis le dire, pour faire partager cette conviction 
aux autres Cours garantos. Aussi, n’en ai-je etc que plus peine de 
voir le Gouvernoment. Imperial rocourir, pour le redressment de ses 
griefs, it un luoyen qui, sous tous les rapports, mo parait le raoinB 
heureusoment clioisi. 

Tel est le langage quo j’ai tenu &. M. Novikow en cette circon- 
stance. J’ai cru utile de le reproduire dans le present© ddpeche, 
dont "Votre Excellence voudra bien donner lecture it M. le Prince 
Gortcliacow et dont Ellc est memc autorisee it lui laisser copie s’il 
en tdmoignait le ddsir. 

Reccvez, etc. 
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F. 

Despatch on Polish Apfaius. 

Le Comte »k Bkust au Comte Apponyi a Lon dues. 

JAttre particuliere 

Virnne, le 27 Juin 1870. 

II mo revient (le different elites que la question polauaiso a jouti 
un certain role dans I’entrcvue d’Ems. Les deux Souvorians auraient, 
m’assure-Von, juge necossaire d’clablir entro eux une sorte d’enlonte 
provoquee jiar l’attitude du Gouvemomont Imperial et Itoyal dans 
les affaires de la Galicie. 

Cette nouvellrs in’est encore confirmee par les renseiguemeuts 
<juc Vous me transnieltcz sous la date du 23 de ce niois. D’apres 
les details coufidentiels quo Vous me douiicz sur votro ‘ conversation 
intime' avec Lord Clarendon, il me semlilo quo Sa Seigneurio ne 
trouve pas critierement denudes de fondcuicnt les alarums qui, a co 
que nos voisins pretendent, lour sont inspirdes par notre conduitc 
vis-A-vis des Galiciens. Je vois avec plaisir quo Vous Vous etes 
efforctS de placer les faits sous lour vrni jour, et jo ne puis qu'ap- 
prouver le langage que Vous avez tenu au Principal-Secretaire d’Etat. 
Le sujet est cependant assez important pour mdriter qu’ou y revienne, 
et je crois devoir Vous indiquer quelqucs considerations nouvelles 
que je Vous prie de soumettre, lorsque Vous on trouverez l’oecasion, 
A ^appreciation de Lord Clarendon. 

Avant tout je dois dtahlir on principe, ainsi que Vous l’avez 
ddjA fait, que la utaniere dont nous gouvernons la Galicie est pure- 
ment une question d’oduiiuistration intdrieure, et qu’il est, si non im¬ 
possible, du moins fort dangereux d’admettre que des questions de 
cette nature puissent devenir l’objet d’une entente entres des Puissancs 
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etrangeres. Qu’un Gouvernement dtablisse chez lui un regime 
plus liberal que celui qui exists chez ses voisins, il n'y a certes pas 12k 
une raison suflisante pour que ccux-ci aient le droit de se plaindre 
et d’ngir comine s’ils etaient directement menaces. Tant qu’il n’y a 
pas de propagande active exorcee au-dela des frontiferes, tant qu’il 
n’y a pas de tentative d’etendre une influence illicite sur les pays 
a^jacents, tout Gouvernement doit rester libre d’organiser comme 
il l’entcnd 1’administration de ses provinces, et ses voisins ne sauraient 
avoir un juste motif de prendre de l’ombrage. 

S’il en <5tait autrement, on laisserait s’dtablir un precedent fort 
grave et d’uno porteo tros-mcnagante pour le maintien de la paix. 
Que dirait-on, par example, on Angleterre, si l’Autricke et la France 
manifestant desalarmes de la politique suiviepar la Prusse & 1’dgard 
des aspirations de la nationality allemande, declavaient y voir un 
motif do so concerter otroitenieut afin de parer & toutes les dventua- 
litds. J c crois qu’un pareil laugage paraitrait au Cabinet de Londres 
plus inquietant pour le nmintien de la paix que telle ou telle avance 
faite par lo Gouvernement prussion au parti national allemand; et 
nous aurions sans douto on ce cos k entendre des reproches assez vifs 
do la louche do Lord Clarendon. 

Pourtant ce ne sont que ses propres nationaux que le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial et Royal cherche k sc concilicr en Galicie, car nous 
pouvons hardiment aflirmor que jamuis un acte ou une parole oflicielle 
n’a rdvolo do notre part lc desir de flatter la nationality polonaise 
en dehors do la Gnlicic. 

Il me semble done qu’on ne saurait reconnaitre k la Prusse et k 
la Russie lc droit de se forinaliser des concessions que l’Autriche croit 
utile de faire aux Polonais de la Galicie. D’ailleurs ces crointes 
qu’on nous dit otre eomjucs a Berlin et a St. Petersbourg existent-elles 
reellement ? J’avoue que j’ai de la peine k y croire. 

Il me serait difficile d’admettre que nos voisins pussent se 
ryjouir de voir une province importante de l’Autriche rester mdcon- 
tento; mais qu’ils trouvent un danger pour eux k ce que cette pro¬ 
vince soit satisfaite, e’est ce que l’imagination la plus tiinoree ne 
saurait comprendre. 

Si e’est en quality de Puissances copartageantes, et en se fondant 
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mfr les droits acquis k ce titre, que les deux Puissances prdtendraient 
devoir s’occuper dcs affaires de Galicie, nous pourrions tout uussi 
bien rdclamer de notre cdtd le droit de surveiller la maiiibre dont la 
Russie gouveme ses provinces. 

Nous n’dlevons pas de pareilles pretentions, et si, par respect 
-pour l’inddpendancc de tout Gouvemoment dans les affaires du ressort 
de l’odministration intdrieure, nous gardons une reserve absolue devant 
les questions de cette nature, nous pensons qu’on pourrait observer 
envers l’Autriche les merncs dgards lorsqu’elle cherchc k satisfairo les 
▼oeux ldgitimes de ses sujets de nationalitd polonaise. II y a eu 
une dpoque, sous l’administration du Marquis Wielopolski, ou la 
Russie favorisait plutdt chez elle le ddveloppeinent de la nationalitd 
polonaise. Quels que fussent alors nos sentiments k l’dgard dc cette 
mani&rc de proedder du Gouvernemcnt russe, nous n’avons pas trouvd 
que nous eussious k nous en prdoccuper, ni cherchc a dtablir une 
entente avec la Prusse pour nous prdmunir contre les dangers qui 
pouvaient cn rdsulter. Lorsque plus tard nous nous soinmes, d’accord 
avec les Couvememcnts d’Anglcterre ct de France, prdvalus du texte 
des stipulations du traitd de 1815 pour rdclamer k St. Pdtersbourg 
en faveur des Polonais, la situation dtait tout autre. L’insurrcction 
polonaise constituait alors un vdritable pdril pour nous cu parti- 
culier et pour le mainticn do la tranquillitd generalo. Les Puis¬ 
sances pouvaient invoquer pour justificr leur conduite non seulement 
le texte d’un traitd, niais l’urgcnce d’aviser k l’extiuction d’une con¬ 
flagration qui prenait des proportions rcdoutables et liiena^ait la 
suretd des pays voisins. 11 n’y a aucune analogic entre la situation 
actuelle de la Galicie ct cclle ou sc trouvait a cette dpoque le 
Royaume de Pologne. Le coline le plus complet rfcgne en Galicie, et il 
scrait dtrange de prdtendre que la tranquillitd et le contcntcment 
d’une province sont une menace ou un danger pour les voisins. 

Je contesterais done absolument a la Prusse et k la Russie le 
droit dc se faire une arme contre nous de l’organisation administra¬ 
tive qu’il nous plait d'introduire en Galicie, ct qui ne touche en rien 
aux intdrets de sujets prussiens ou russes. Je ne crois pas memo 
beaucoup k la rdalitd des craintes qu’dpouveraient ces Puissances. 

Par contre, je ne disconveniens nullement de ui’ctrc montrd 
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favorable, depuis non ontr<5e au Ministere, k l’adoption d’un systfeiftb, 
accordant une certainc satisfaction aux vcoux de la Galicie. 

En ugissant ainsi, je crois m’etre inspire des conseils d’une saine 
politique; et je suis persuade que tout homme d’etat impartial ap- 
preciera les motifs qui m’ont die tee cette conduite. 

Panni les di verses nationality repandues dans l’Empire Austro- 
Hongrois, la nationality polonaise est une de cellos dont le ddvoue- 
ment aux into rets generaux et au maintien de 1’Empire nous est le 
plus surement acquis.—En effet, elle n’a auoun appui k chercher 
en dehors de l'Empire dont elle fait pai-tie. Sans parler de l’excel- 
lcnt contingent militaire que la Galicie a toujours fourni dans nos 
guerres, ses reprdscutauts dans nos Assemblies deliberantes se sont 
moot res jaloux de veiller a la grandeur de l’Empire. Ce sont oux 
qui, dans la Delegation du lieichsrath devant laquelleje suis spcciale- 
luent appele u diifendro la politique Iniporiale, m’ont lc plus lidele- 
ment soutenu par leurs discours et leurs votes. Resserrcr les liens 
qui les attachcut a l’existence de l’Empire Austro-Hongrois rn’a done 
toujours paru cssentiel; et co but no pouvait litre mieux atteint qu’en 
leur accordant les concessions qu’ils rcclamaiont sur le terrain de 
rautonomie administrative. C’est dans ce sens qucj’ai plaido leur 
cause avee consequence dons les Conseils de l’Emperour, et que j’ai 
plus d'uue fois insiste sur la necessity de les rallier etroitemeut 
autour des nouvellcs institutions de l'Euipire. Qu’il faille pour cela 
leur donner certains droits favorablcs au dcvoloppemcnt de leur sen¬ 
timent national, le fait est incontestable. Mais ces droits sont circon- 
scrits aux limites de la province ; ot nous apportons une attention 
scrupuleuse a les contidlcr de ia^on a ce qu’ils ne puissent pas 
franchir ces homes. J 'en citcrai ici un cxcmple. Le Ministere du 
Comte 1’otocki acceptc la presence dans le Conseils des Ministres d’un 
M inistro spccialcmcut charge de re presenter les interets de la Galicie, 
parccque ee Ministre doit etre, conune ses collogues, rcsponsable 
devant le Reichsrath, e’est-a-dire, devant la representation gdndrale 
dcs provinces cisleithanes, de la part qu’il prend a la direction de 
la politique. 11 u'est done pas a craindrc que, placd sous un pnreil 
contrOle, cc Ministre puisse saeritier les interets generaux de l’Empire 
k la poursuite de tel ou tel but particular. 
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En revanche, le Gouvemement s’est (inergiquemont oppose 4 ce 
qu’on dtablisse en Galicie une administration responsablc devant la 
seule di 6 te de la province, pareeque dans ce cas on pourrait, on effot, 
apprdhendre que des intdrets spccialemcnt polonais fusuent mis au- 
dessus des into rots generaux do l’Empire. 

Cot cxemple prouve 4 quel point nous soinmes attentifs a ne pus 
fournir de grief legitimo aux Puissances voisines, ct a no laisscr ac- 
corder aux sujets polonais de l’Empereur que des droits leur assurant 
une grande autonomic administrative, mais no lour perincttunt pas 
d’exerccr une influence separeo ot directe sur l’attitudo politique do 
l’Empire. Le besoin de la paix oxtorioure ct le dcsir do la conservcr 
sont trop vivement sentis chez nous pour quo nous voulions eourir 
le risque dos aventurcs. Nous pesons ct continuerous done de poser 
avec soin les mesures que nous prenons 4 l’intdricur do l’Empiro, de 
fat;on 4 dviter touto cause do conflit avec nos voisins. Mais tout cn 
dtant bien decides a observer sous ce rapport une grande prudence, 
nous devons ccpondaut nous reserver la pleine liborto de modiiier 
nos institutions et notre systomeadministratif scion les exigences de 
notre situation. Nous ne pouvous admettre que de parcils cliange- 
uients justifient de la part des Puissances etrangoies une .attitude de 
uiefiance. 

Je erois qu’en examinant la question telle que je views de la 
devdopper, on devra reconnaitro que nous n’avons aucun reproclic 4 
nous faire, et que nous n'avons pu evoiller aucune susceptibilite 
legitime. 

Nous allons encore donnor dans ce moment un tdmoignago assoz 
marquant do notre desir d’eutretenir avec la Russia dos relations 
amicales. L’Empereur, notre Auguste Maitre, envoie 4 Varsovie son 
cousin l’Archiduc Albei-t pour porter ses compliments 4 l’Empereur 
de Russie. Cette demonstration, rohaussce par la haute position per¬ 
sonnel^ de 1’Archiduc, sera, je 1’espore, de nature 4 calmer les ap¬ 
prehensions que l’on aurait pu concevoir sur l’etat actuel de nos 
rapports avec la Russie. Nous ne demandons, jo le ropote, qua 
vivre dans la mcilleure intelligence avec tous nos voisins, et 4 nous 
occuper en paix de nos affaires intorieures. 

Recevez, etc. 
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CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 
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1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 



CHAPTER VIII 

1868 

INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867 . 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 

1869 


THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

1870 

OTHER KVBNTd OF THE YEAR 1^70. -DECLARATION* OF THE INFALLI¬ 
BILITY OF THE POPE, AND OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE CONCORDAT. 

In 1870 1 was obliged to give up my annua] visit to 
Gastein. The Emperor thought 1 had better not 
leave Vienna; and the incessant excitement of that 
time might have made the Gastein cure more injuri¬ 
ous to me than its omission. Hut the Emperor did 
me the honour of assigning apartments for my use in 
the ‘ Stockel-JSchlosscrhen,’ situated in the Selionbruim 
Park, where 1 passed my nights. Every morning I 
went up to Vienna, chiefly on horseback. Avoiding 
the noisy ‘ Mariahilfor Vorstadt,’ I proceeded through 
the 4 Schmolz,’ the quiet 4 Joscfstadt,’ and the 
‘Glacis,’ which at that date had not yet been built 
over. It became a tradition to assign the 4 Stoekel- 
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Schlosschen* to my successors, which was much to 
thoir advantage. For mo that Imperial building was 
full of reminiscences. The Saxon Royal Family 
inhabited it in 1866, and it was there that I took my 
leave of the King. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Hanoverian Royal Family. 

I have said that the year 1870 was one of inces¬ 
sant excitement. It was so to me from beginning to 
end. First came the split in the cis-Leitlian 
Ministry, and the battles I consequently had to fight 
in the Reiehsrath ; then the resignation of the Hasncr 
Ministry, and the painful birth and abortive policy of 
the Potooki Ministry ; then the proclamation of 
Papal Infallibility, the invasion of Rome by tho 
Italians, the violation of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, and finally, the Franco-German War. The 
disastrous complications that took place beyond 
our frontiers were not indeed in any way brought 
about by the Imperial Government, and it could 
not therefore feel the weight of any responsibility 
for their origin. But the same could not be said 
of the possible consequences of these events. It 
was almost a miracle that my by no means robust 
constitution bore up for a whole year against daily 
and hourly agitation. 

In former chapters I have entered into details 
on the question of the Concordat and the position 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards tlm (Ecumenical 
Council. Two events happened in this year wliicli 
were intimately connected with each other—the 
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proclamation of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility and 
the declaration by the Cabinet of Vienna of the 
invalidity of the Concordat. Minute and exhaustive 
despatches on both subjects were submitted to the 
Delegations which met at Pesth in 1870. It so 
happened that this session of the Delegations— the 
least quiet session in which ] took part—was held at 
a time when I was still pursued by the very undeserved, 
but no less profound, rancour of the Constitutional 
Party. This produced the curious result that the 
despatches which maintained against the Papal See the 
views and policy of the ‘ Burgerministerium ’ received 
scarcely any mark of approval from those members of 
the Delegations who belonged to the Constitutional 
Party ; nay, even more, that their leader, Dr Herltst, 
became the ally and champion of the ultra-clerical 
Monsignor Greuter. The latter made a passionate 
speech appealing to the discontent of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and gaining their applause, which 
hitherto he had never succeeded in doing. Referring 
to the Red-Rook, he said that he was reminded by it 
of the will of a Swedish ‘ General,’ who remarked to 
his son, ‘ You do not know with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ I replied at once as follows: 

4 The honourable Deputy has expressed his opinion 
with great openness, beginning his speech with a 
saying which is indeed historical, hut, so far as I 
know r , wras uttered bv a Swedish Chaucellor. His 
words were indeed striking: but in Oxensticrna’s 
time people governed much and talked little. 
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Were he alive now, he would perhaps express 
himself in a different manner.’ In spite of the un¬ 
favourable, nay, almost hostile temper of the 
Chamber, this reply was received with much laughter. 
Of course, Monsignor Greuter’s attacks were levelled 
chiefly against my conduct with regard to the Con¬ 
cordat. But it is remarkable that he ended by 
saying that the abolition of the Concordat was not to 
be regretted, and that it was a ‘ felix culpa.’ Perhaps 
his words were not to be taken quite literally; but I 
cannot help mentioning on this occasion that eminent 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church with whom I 
happened to converse on the subject, declared them¬ 
selves opposed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, to 
the conclusion of Concordats. One of these was the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, who was 
shot during the summer as a hostage. As the two 
others are still living, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to give their names. They did not belong to the 
Austrian Episcopate. 

I will now sav a few words as to the (Ecumenical 

V 

Council. 

In a former chapter I have explained the attitude 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards the Council. 
This attitude was taken up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in concurrence with the Ministers of both 
portions of the empire. However much the Govern¬ 
ment may have had cause to look with anxiety to 
the decisions of the Council, it was of opinion that 
any precipitate intervention would be unadvisable, 
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especially as it was expected that there would be a 
strong minority, including eminent members of the 
Austrian as well as of the German Episcopacy, 
which would only lose in public esteem if it 
appeared to be supported by the various Govern¬ 
ments. But our Cabinet did not on this account 
refrain from entering into communication with that 
minority, thus removing every doubt as to its 
eventual attitude towards the decisions of the 
Council, without prejudice to the respect and venera¬ 
tion due to the Holy See. Before the Council began, 
I wrote to the Ambassador, Count Trauttmanusdorff, 
on the 21st of October 1869 as follows: 

‘Touten manifestant unc sympathic bienveillante 
pour faction favorable que lo Concile pout exercer 
afin do fortifier et de ddvelopper les sentiments 
religious ehez les nations catholiques, Votre Excel¬ 
lence no devra laisser s’dlever aueun doute sur la 
forme resolution du Gouvurnement Imperial et Royal 
de maintenir la liguo de demarcation qu’il a trace entre 
les droits do l’Ktat et ceux de I’&glise, et de sc con- 
former invariablement it l’esprit de la legislation 
aetuellcmcnt en vigucur.’ 

Count TrauttmannsdortF had expressed the hope 
‘ that the majority, in order to avoid decisions “ per 
majora,” would proceed with such moderation as 
would allow the minority to agree with them.’ I was 
unable to share this view; and foreseeing that the 
majority would be aggressive, I wrote: ‘Under all 
the circumstances, the praiseworthy attitude of the 
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minority would not be of value unless it not only 
showed the Governments and populations at home 
that it shared their views, but also made up its 
mind to prevent dangerous decisions on the part 
of the Council, and to make some decided manifesta¬ 
tion in case of defeat. Otherwise, the Opposition will 
do but little service to the views it represents, and 
will not attain the object of producing a salutary im¬ 
pression. I cannot sufficiently urge your Excellency 
to lay stress on this last consideration in your con¬ 
versations with the members of the minority.’ What 
eventually happened is well known. A demonstrative 
manifestation would not have been uecessary to pre¬ 
vent decisions unwelcome to the minority; it would 
have been enough for the minority to vote against 
them, as the decision of the majority would not have 
sufficed, But to our deep regret we perceived that 
the leaders of the Opposition, Cardinals Bauscher and 
Schwarzeubcrg, Archbishop flaynaid and Bishop 
Strossmayer, as well as the other members of the 
minority, preferred to abstain from voting, thus en¬ 
abling the decision to be unanimous. We addressed 
our warnings, not only to the minority, but also to 
the lloly See itself, as may be seen from the despatch 
to Count Trauttinaunsdorff of the JLOtli of February 
1870. 

I have a special reason for alluding to those 
proceedings of our Cabinet. Attempts have been 
made to explain the declaration of the invalidity of 
the Concordat, which was the consequence of the 
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proclamation of Papal Infallibility, by momentary 
difficulties and inspirations of internal policy; and it 
was believed that the Potoeki Ministry wished to gain 
popularity by this bold step. The characters of the 
Ministers in question suffice to refute this charge. 
In a former passage I stated how difficult it was for 
Count Potoeki to affix his name to the ecclesiastical 
laws. lie did so with patriotic self-sacrifice, seeing 
that it was imperative; but no one will believe that 
he was capable of adopting, merely from political 
motives, a measure of such vital importance to the 
Church as the abolition of the Concordat. Nor must 
wo forget that the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction, Dr von Stremayr, whose religious views 
were not quite the same as Potocki’s, though he was 
equally conscientious, made the question a subject of 
deep study, and that it was in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations he submitted to the Council of Ministers 
that the Emperor gave his consent to the measure. It 
will be seen that after what had happened, the 
Roman Curia could not have been taken by surprise 
by the declaration of the invalidity of the Concordat 
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CONTINUATION.-TWO UNTOWARD EVENTS.—THE OCCUPATION OF ROHR, 

AND THE VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

If 1 say * untoward events/ I only use this expression 
because both of the measures to which I refer pro¬ 
duced on the whole a by no means agreeable surprise, 
as is usually the ease when arbitrary measures are 
taken, whatever may be the current of public opinion 
at the time. I myself was not surprised by them ; in¬ 
deed I may say that I can claim the merit of having 
foreseen their probability, and of having left nothing 
undone that could have directed what was inevitable 
into more regular and less violent channels. In a 
former chapter I gave details as to what had been 
done in this respect many years previously with regard 
to the Treaty of Paris and the occupation of Rome. 
I will here briefly allude to the policy of Austria on 

this subject. 
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It was easy to foresee that after the Franeo-Gcrman 
War broke out, the safety and independence of the 
Papal Government, which was protected by the 
French garrison, would bo endangered, even if France 
should be victorious. In view of the invasion already 
attempted by Garibaldi at Mentana, which was only 
frustrated by the timely intervention of the French 
troops, it was certain that a similar attempt would be 
repeated with greater energy, and that this would 
necessitate an increase of the French garrison. Of 
course, after the French disasters, things became 
much worse. A timely agreement of France with 
Italy on the one hand, and with Home on the other, 
might have led to a compromise, under which Italy 
might have occupied several places in the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome. Only in this 
way would the Papal troops have been strong enough 
to keep Rome ; and if Italy had been true to her en¬ 
gagements, a basis might have been gained for an 
understanding between Rome and Florence. But iny 
suggestions to this effect were badly received in Paris, 
where people suspected me because I was a Protestant. 
Thus nothing was done beyond an ineffectual renewal 
of the September Convention, after Austria had with¬ 
drawn from the affair in consequence of the attitude 
of the French Government. 

After the occupation of Rome, the Ministry, and 
I in particular, received countless applications from 
Catholic societies, which, as was to be expected, wero 
strongly supported by Monsignor Grcuter. I had 
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a powerful weapon ready against all reproaches ad¬ 
dressed to the Government on account of its passive 
attitude—namely, the precedent of the annexation of 
a large portion of the Papal States in 18G0, against 
which Austria did not protest, although the oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention was far more favourable than 
in 1870. 

My conduct was more appreciated in Rome than 
in Vienna, incredible as this may seem. I said in the 
speech I then made: * In Rome, where a much 
sounder view of politics has always been taken than 
by her would-be defenders in Austria, this idea (the 
partial occupation of Papal territory) was much more 
favourably received than in Vienna, and the Govern¬ 
ment has been more favourably judged, as is proved 

bv all the communications I have received on the 
%> 

subject up to the most recent date.’ 

It will be seen from the Red Rook of 1870 (report 
of the Charge d’Aflhires Chevalier von Palomba), 
how much Rome appreciated my policy, as Cardinal 
Antonelli requested the representative of Austria 
* to give Count Roust his sincerest thanks.’ Al¬ 
though we refused to come forward with a protest 
or manifesto which it would have been impossible to 
follow up, and which, without material assistance, would 
not only have been ineffectual, but would also have 
diminished the weight of our influence in Florence, 
we were all the more desirous of using our influence 
after the occupation in favour of the Pope, and in 
this we were successful. How much, on the other" 
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hand, the attitude and language of the Cabinet 
of Vienna were appreciated in Florence, may be 
gathered from the despatch of Signor Visconti-Venosta 
to Signor Mingliotti, Ambassador in Vienna, dated 
21st September, 1870 (Rod Book No. 150), a docu¬ 
ment worthy of perusal even at the present day. As 
an illustration of tempora mntautur I may state 
that fifteen years later the Cabinet of Vienna de¬ 
clined to receive the envoy selected by the United 
States, because in 1870 he had expressed as much 
indignation at the occupation of Rome as Austria 
herself. 

We now come to the second 'untoward event’: 
Russia’s arbitrary violation of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris limiting her power in the Black Sea. 
In a former chapter I have shown how I always 
considered that the idea of the Paris Congress to 
neutralise the Black Sea was a complete mistake, the 
only tangible result of it being that national feeling in 
Russia was deeply wounded by such an unnatural 
restriction of the power of an empire of 80,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that it was therefore quite untenable for 
any lengthened period. It was easy to foresee that the 
only way to prevent a collision on this question was to 
revise the Treaty of Paris. Three years previously I 
had proposed such a revision with the double object of 
abolishing the restriction on Russia, and of admitting 
a European control over the internal affairs of Turkey. 
When Russia made her famous declaration in IS70, tho 
Cabinet of St Petersburg appeared highly surprised 
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and taken aback on finding the strongest opposition in 
the very quarter from wliieh had emanated the . 
suggestion of a revision of the Treaty. This could 
only have becu by an intentional disregard of the fact 
that my initiative had the object of bringing about 
the modification in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, while Russia broke that law by a one-sided, 
arbitrary and illegal proceeding. Nor was the 
Cabinet of Vienna alone in its severe condemnation of 
this step; the reply of the English Cabinet was 
in a similar sense. But the first despatch which 
expressed Lord Granville’s opinion on the subject was 
soon followed by a second, which was, it is true, also 
signed with the name of Granville, but which breathed 
the spirit of Gladstone. More than ever did my 
words come true : ‘ Jo ne vois plus d’Europe.’ Where 
else could Europe have been found than in England 
and in Austria? In Prussia, which had been gained 
in advance ; or in Italy, who was at that moment loss 
inclined than ever to uphold the principle of European 
control ; or in France, who was sinking under the 
burthen of an unequal contest? I think it was 
greatly to Austria’s honour that she sternly and 
persistently reprobated the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty. Others may some day have greater cause 
than ourselves to regret that our protest was not 
supported. In a recent historical work, Jiiger’s 
History of the Franco-German War, I road the 
following passage, which is evidently intended ■ 
to annihilate me: ‘ Only a very narrow-minded 
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politician could wonder that Russia seized that 
moment for breaking the Treaty - .’ The historian 
probably did not contemplate the application of that 
principle to Alsace. 

Even at the present moment I do not regret the 
somewhat harsh tone of my despatch to Count 
Chotek on this subject.* If it gave offence at St 
Petersburg, the displeasure of Russia was not vented 
on Austria, but on myself. My successor, who 
thought 1 had not acted with suflieient energy, was 
overwhelmed with honours and praises at St Peters¬ 
burg, while 1 was punished in London by the demon¬ 
strative rudeness of the Czar, who explained his 
conduct to his brother-in-law, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by saying that 1 was the ‘ deadliest enemy of 
Russia.’ My conscience is at peace. But it is 
possible those words originated in other less known 
circumstances. 

In a former chapter I have shown that the 
gratitude shown by Germany to Russia after the 
war was little deserved. She had more reason to 
be grateful to England. Instead of sending to 
Versailles Lord Odo Russell, a great friend and ally 
of Prince Bismarck, the English Government could 
and ought to have commissioned a stiff Englishman to 
ask point-blank whether the Prussian Government 
approved of the step taken by Russia or not, and 
whether Prussia would or would not join in collective 
steps against that measure, on the understanding that 

* See Appendix B. 
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if the answer were in the affirmative, Prussia (the 
German empire was not yet formed) would join Eng¬ 
land and Austria-Hungary in a decided protest, and 
that if it were in the negative, England would regard 
Prussia as an enemy, and would treat her as an ally 
of Russia. In such a case Austria-Hungary would 
have joined England ; indeed in any measure directed 
against Russia, she was certain of the support of 
Austrians and Hungarians alike. 

We must not forget in what manner the decisive 
events of that year succeeded each other. During 
the interviews at Euis which preceded the war, 
Russia secured the consent of Prussia to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris which was to he effected after 
the war. Rut Prince Gortschakoff, who probably 
know boiler than others by what means Prince 
Bismarck managed to conclude an arrangement with 
Benodetti after the war of 18GG on the subject of the 
rectification of the Saarbriicken frontier, thought it 
advisable to carryout his intention before the Franco- 
German War was over. The action of Russia thus 
coincided with the most critical period of the cam¬ 
paign ; and I am informed, on most trustworthy 
authority, that this greatly enraged Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Odo Russell happened to arrive just at that 
moment. If a more uncompromising envoy had 
been sent to Versailles, the Franco-German War 
might have taken a different turn; but it is more 
probable that Prince Bismarck, in his anger with 
Prince Gortschakoff, would have sided with the other 
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Powers. Ho would have had a ready pretext in 
Russia’s departure from the agreement she lmd made 
with him; the Russian Circular would then have 
become a dead letter, and the Treaty of Paris would 
have been maintained in its integrity. 

I suggested a similar idea (although after the first 
English Note) to Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, and I have been informed 
that his despatch on the subject has been published 
in the Blue Book. I have not been able to verify 
this statement, but I have no reason to doubt 
it, and it seems that at St Petersburg they were 
acquainted with the despatch. 

But Gladstone was then Premier, Lord Odo 
Russell was welcome at Versailles, and the dispute 
was (dosed hv the London Protocol, which gave the 
sanction of Europe to the act against which Europe 
had protested, and yet again asserted the principle 
that a treaty could only be altered with the con¬ 
currence of those who have concluded it. This is 
much as if a judicial tribunal were to declare theft a 
crime and yet to allow the thief to keep what ho bus 
stolen. 
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THIS I1LACK SKA AN1) THE CZECHS.-CAl.lCIA.-KEACZKO. 

My answer to tlie Russian violation ol‘ tlio Treaty of 
Paris was most favourably received and strongly 
supported by the Viennese papers, and especially by 
the X MIC Frcie Pirssc. It appeared therefore all the 
more remarkable, and only to he explained by personal 
hostility, that the Delegations took no notice of it. 
Hut no—1 am mistaken : a North-llohemian Deputy, 
of whom it was said that his pronunciation must have 
reminded me of my native country, made the follow¬ 
ing remark, which must lia\e sounded strangely in an 
Austrian Representative Assembly: ‘What is the 
Hlfck Sea to us ? ’ 

The leaders of the Czech movement, however. 
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thought they had something to do with the Black 
Sea, but only for the purpose of declaring that Russia 
ought not to be disturbed in her possession of it 
This was one of the chief points of the then much 
talked of memorandum presented to me by Dr Rieger 
in the name of his party and of the Bohemian nation. 

Although I was compelled to tell the Bohemian 
nation that it would do well not to meddle with the 
affairs of Russia, especially at a time when that Power 
ami Austria were at variance, i was also obliged at 
the same time indirectly to request the Russian 
Government not to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. Count Apponyi, our Ambas¬ 
sador in London, on his return from Ems, where the 
Russo-Prussian consultations had taken place, was 
informed by the English Foreign Secretary that both 
Governments looked with suspicion and displeasure 
on the concessions which had been made to Galicia, 
and Lord Clarendon thought it necessary to warn the 
Austrian Government of this. I then wrote to 
Count Apponyi a despatch" which J.)r llcrbst after¬ 
wards strongly censured in the Delegation for ‘its 
interference in internal affairs,’ while the very object 
of the despatch was to prevent unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference by other Powers in our internal affairs. 

The year 1870 brought me several times into 
contact with Poland. The Commercial Chamber of 
Brody elected me as its member in the Galician Diet, 
but T could not take my seat, being detained by 
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events in Vienna. In tlic following year, ray position 
towards the Hohenwart Ministry made it again 
impossible for me to sit in the Diet, and in the year 
after that, when T was appointed Ambassador, I 
returned the mandate. 

Julian Klaezko, for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to the jferne des Deux Maudes and the author 
of the much-read work ‘ Los Deux Cluinceliers,’ 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, shortly 
before the Franco-German War broke out, as ‘Hof 
und Ministerial Hath.’ His talents and his works do 
not need any praise of mine, but f feel called upon to 
pay a tribute of sympathetic remembrance to his 
noble mind and conduct. 

Ho was elected member of the Galician Diet, and 
allowed himself to be carried awav bv his patriotic feel- 
ings to such an extent that he made a violent speech in 
favour of France which was totally at variance with 
his official position. This would have had very 
unpleasant, consequences for the Ministry and for me 
in particular, had Klaczko not hastened at once to 
send in his resignation. The letter in which he did 
this deserves to be inserted here : 


Viknnk, Srpteutbre 5, 1870. 

MoNsucn; u: Coxitf. ! —Oblige Olivers la France 
par vingt annees d’une hospitalite liberalemont ’ 
accordee, profondeinent penetre en outre de I’immense 
peril quo le triomphe definitif de la Prusse creerait 
& l’equilibre European et ii l’existencc m6me de 
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TAutriche, j’ai saisi Ja premiere occasion qui s’est 
presentee pour exprimer hautement cette conviction 
persormelle. 

Devant une asseinbleo polouaise j’ai fait appel 
4 nos ancieunes sympathies, qui a l’heure qu’il est me 
semblaient s’aecorder ontierement avec notro devoue- 
ment pour les interets de l’Empire Autricliien. En 
agissant ainsi, j’accomplissais un devoir quo ma 
conscience m’imposait, mais jo lie me faisais pas 
illusion sur la grave responsabilito personnelle que 
j’assumais comme fonctionnaire public, attache au 
Ministore de Votre Excellence. 

J’ai done rhonueuv de remettre ma demission aux 
mains de Votre Excellence, en La priant de vouloir 
bien etre iudukrente envers une conduite assurement 

O 

irreguliere, mais inspiree par des sentiments sine ores, 
et de ne point douter do la profoude gratitude et do 
1’affectueux respect quo jc portcrai toujours a l’hommc 
d’etat eminent dont il m’a etc donne d’appreeier le 
occur grand, bon et genereux. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur le Comte, avec le 
plus profond respect, de Votre Excellence, le tres- 
humble et tres-devoue serviteur 


Jl'LlAN Klaczko. 



CHAPTER XXX 


1870 

or II IIKLATJOVH WITH (1EHMAXY A FT lilt THE OUTHUKAK OF THE WAR. 

I had tlio opportunity of observing many curious 
phenomena during my involuntary stay at Vienna 
after Koniggriltz and N ikolsburg. Anions; these was 
the readiness, I miglit almost say, the indifference, 
with which Austria allowed herself to be expelled 
from the Herman Confederation. What was even 
more strange was that some actually regarded this 
expulsion as a fortunate event and a liberation from 
irksome bonds. The loss of the Venetian Provinces 
was almost more felt than that of the position in the 
Gorman body of States and Kingdoms which Austria 
had held for centuries, and which had given her 
so much power and honour. That such views 
should prevail in official circles will not be very 
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astonishing if one considers the tendency of the 
Federalists Ministry of those days, which was more 
inclined to the Slav than to the German clement ; 
but this only made it the more strange that the same 
views should have been held by the general public. 
I must confess that l never felt any illusion as to 
the great and dangerous consequences that might 
arise from the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
I knew Aery well that it was necessary to yield to 
the inevitable, but I was no less convinced that the 
privileged position of the German element in Austria 
—that its claim to tin: foremost place in the State and 
the Army both as regards language and administra¬ 
tion—was less justified by historical Austrian traditiou 
than by the rights and duties of Austria as the 
principal member of the body of German States; and 
that when those rights and duties ceased, the claim of 
the German element to supremacy in Austria ceased 
also. It was mere blindness and folly to cherish any 
illusions on this subject. An increasing rivalry 
between the Slav and the German element, which 
was numerically the weaker, now became inevitable. 

I think I have sufficiently proved that I did not under¬ 
rate the German element. T saved the Germans twice : 
once when Beleredi threw them over, and again when 
Hokenwart did so. The first time I was successful; 
the second 1 was dragged down myself. 1 have 
forgiven their ingratitude, but I regret that they 
paid little heed to my advice when it was of some 
weight, and that they hesitated to accept the logical 
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conclusion of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
The old dominant position was not to be preserved by 
merely ignoring tlie change that had taken place, nor 
by an acrimonious assertion of predominance; but it 
could have been, and could yet be preserved if the 
German element in Austria would perceive that its 
task does not consist only in self-defence, but that it 
must be, as in other non-German States, united within 
itself. Tt would be folly to demand or even to wish 
that the German should do in Austria what he docs 
elsewhere as an immigrant because it is the German 
who most easily becomes Anglicised in England, 
Americanised in America, and Frenchified, even after 
the war, in Fiance. On the contrary, it should he his 
endeavour, while retaining his individuality, to separate 
himself as little as possible from the Slavs, who, almost 
without exception, understand and speak German. 
The task requires effort, and self-control, but it is not 
Avithout a prospect of success. It is obvious that 
the Government must have a lame share in such 

n 

a task; and experience shows that if it intervenes 
too much, or too little, or on its own initiative, it only 
does harm. The alienation of the German element 
is a serious danger. It would be dangerous not 
only to the Austro-Hungarian empire, but also to the 
German Austrians themselves. With all due respect 
for the power and capacity of the German empire and 
of Prussia in particular, 1 am convinced that if the 
German Austrians Avere incorporated into Germany, 
they would soon look back with sorroAvful regret on 
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their happy past. Once, during a conversation on the 
, Prussian cultus in Austria, I took the liberty of saying to 
the Emperor: ‘I know a remedy that would be effectual 
if it were feasible ; if your Majesty were to send for two 
Prussian Provincial Presidents, four Prussian Govern¬ 
ment Presidents, twenty Prussian “ Landriithe,” and 
two hundred Prussian tax-gatherers, I would lay a 
wager that in three mouths everybody would implore 
you to restore the old regime.’ Yet the German 
frontier is nearer than the Russian, and events are 
stronger than men; while 011 the other hand a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the German 
empire were very reluctant to become its subjects. 

If my readers ask why the history of the war of 
1870 gives rise to these reflections, they will find an 
explanation in those that follow. 

Tin: more 1 had made up my mind as to the 
consequences of the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the more imperative did I 
find it to investigate the question whether there were 
yet means at hand to counteract these consequences. 
The only way of doing this would have been to exer¬ 
cise some influence on German affairs. 

After the construction of the German empire in 
1871, by which Southern was united to Northern 
Germany in one political organisation, Austrian inter¬ 
ference became impossible ; but up to that moment the 
position of affairs was such that Austrian interference 
would have been easy. Germany never took the 
Peace of Prague quite seriously; but its stipulations 
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were certainly so intended. If the relinquishment by 
Austria of any influence on the new formation of 
Germany is held to have meant that Austria gave up 
for all time the right of protest against future changes, 
this view is opposed to the fact that the Peace 
of Prague not only stipulated the withdrawal of 
Austria from Germany, but ratified the constitu-* 
tion of Southern Germany as an independent body. 
This provision, had it only related to Prussia and 
Southern Germany, could not have found room 
in a treaty between Austria and Prussia unless it 
was intended to offer a security to Austria and an 
eventual right of protest. Austria never relinquished 
that view, unassailable as it was from a legal stand¬ 
point, until the construction of the German empire 
deprived it of practical significance. In the South 
German States, especially in Wurteinborg and Hesse, 
a similar view was at times strongly expressed ; in ’ 
Havana it was thrown into the shade by the 
personal opinions of Prince Clovis Hoiienlohe ; but it 
is a not uninteresting circumstance that his successor, 
Count Pray, entered into correspondence with me on 
the subject shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Count Prav had been Ambassador in Vienna, and in 
our young days he was an intimate friend of mine at 
Gottingen: and his inquiry as to my opinion of the 
political situation was made rather as from one friend 
to another, than from the Bavarian Premier to the 
Austrian Chancellor. His inquiry and my reply 
both came too late to be of practical importance. 
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His letter was dated the 10th of July, mine the L4th. 
My answer was to the following effect: 1 Bavaria has 
excellent cards in her hand; if she plays them well, 
her voice may be decisive in Berlin and in Paris for 
the preservation of peace. The Treaties of 18(30 are 
defensive. If Bavaria will firmly declare at Berlin 
that should Prussia go to war against France merely 
because of the candidature for the Spanish Throne, 
Bavaria will not consider herself bound to take the 
field with the Prussian army ; and if she declares 
with equal firmness in Paris that an attack on 
German territory by France would compel Bavaria 
to take arms against her, the effect on both sides will 
soon be evident.’ 

This advice came too late, as the French declara¬ 
tion of war was issued on the lath duly. 

What 1 have said above will explain an idea which 
remained secret, but which occupied me for a time 
very seriously. I have reminded the reader that it 
was expected when the war broke out that France 
would advance in great strength, and that she might 
possibly proceed as far us Munich. The mobilisation 
advocated hj- Count Andrassy and accepted by the 
Council of Ministers was very welcome to me, as I 
have already stated, because of that possibility. If 
Austria should vigorously interfere to impose a limit 
on the French invasion, she might, regain her lost 
ascendency in Germany. Wo were bound by no 
engagements to France, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from placing ourselves between the com- 
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batants. A development of this idea will be found at 
the conclusion of the memorandum which I placed 
before the Emperor at the end of .December, and 
which I append to this chapter. 

When this memorandum was drawn up, the 
general current of feeling in Austria did not, it is 
true, run in the same channel, which was partly 
owing to a transient feeling of hostility to Prussia, 
particularly prevalent in military circles, where an 
idea was even entertained of availing ourselves of 
the then very diflicult position of the German Army 
in France. A Prussian General, who was on intimate 
terms with me, ashed me plainly' when we met for the 
first time after the war: ‘ Pray tell me how it hap¬ 
pened that you did not attack us?’ The answer to 
this question will be found in the memorandum which 
I drew up and placed before the Emperor, and which 
ran as follows 


Vienna, Dm-mber 25 , 1870 . 

At the moment when a reply must he sent to the 
Prussian despatch on the subject of the new forma¬ 
tion of Germany, it is essential to obtain a clear view 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

The peculiar state of Austrian public opinion is 
shown by the fact that the courteous and uuusually 
flattering language of the Prussian Government has 
met, not with a response, but with an almost frigid 
reception ; that after the necessity of an understanding, 
nay, of an alliance, with Prussia had been constantly 
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declared, wc arc now warned not to accept the 
proffered friendship; and finally, that after persistent 
rumours had been spread that the anti-Prussian Count 
Beust was the only obstacle to an agreement with 
Berlin, the public is now almost accusing the 
Chancellor of being in secret and criminal communica¬ 
tion with Prussia. 

Under the growth of this superficial and ephemeral 
opinion may be discovered some ideas which are more 
worthy of attention. 

v 

Sincere patriots think that Prussia (in which term 
I comprise North Germany), has not been a true 
friend, and will not be one in future; that, at this moment 
she is in a difficult, nay. a dangerous position ; that 
it is owing to that position that the Cabinet of Berlin 
uses such conciliatory language ; and that the moment 
is now at hand for attacking Prussia with a favourable 
prospect of success, while after the complete prostra¬ 
tion of France every possibility of so doing would lie 
at an end. 

But sentiment alone cannot influence policy. In 
order to be clear on this subject, we must realise the 
consequences of action, for an attitude of reserve 
would only tend at the same time to destroy the 
advantages of hostility and those of friendship. Thus 
the question simply is : Instead of replying cordially 
and politely to the Prussian communication, shall we 
reply in a tone enabling us to quarrel with Prussia ? 
Such a resolution would have to be very serious and 
firm; for it is easy to foresee that the publication of 
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an answer in this sense would, infallibly call forth in 
all organs of public opinion strong expressions of 
sympathy with Germany and of fear of Prussia—in 
fact, a complete contradiction of the ideas they now 
profess. 

I do not wish any other interpretation to be given 
to this remark than that words must immediately be 
followed by action ; and the question is whether action 
would be useful and possible. Action can, under the 
circumstances, be nothing less than immediate war. 

The iirst point to be considered is: Have we the 
means of making war, and what are the chances of 
success '* 

We are at the outset confronted by the circum¬ 
stance that with the exception of the Galicians, and 
possibly of the Tyrolese, we could not expect in either 
Delegation a single voice in favour of war. More- 
over, whether we are prepared for w f ar is doubtful, in 
spite of all the progress we have made. We must 
not forgot that the first consequence of our sending an 
army into the field would he to set Russia in motion, 
and that that empire possesses sufficient forces, 
notwithstanding the necessity of keeping down 
Poland, to create a strong diversion in our rear. 

But, independently of these two considerations, we 
may reasonably apprehend that a declaration of war 
on our part would be of great service to Prussia. 

We would have to base our calculations on 
Prussia being fully employed in France, thus leaving 
Germany practically undefended. 
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At the Prussian headquarters,' which seem to 
have been for some time under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of tiie powers of resistance possessed by France, 
there can now be no further doubt on that subject. 

Should France be speedily rendered prostrate, it 
would be easy to transfer all the German forces to 
Germany, and to send them against us. If France 
makes such ellbrts as will enable her to prolong the 
contest, our attack would be a welcome pretext for 
Germany to withdraw honourably from an enterprise 
whose consequences are incalculable, and to enter on 
another with results of a far more certain character. 
The Austro-Gennan Provinces, with a sympathising 
population, would be an infinitely more precious ac¬ 
quisition to Prussia than the Franco-German pro¬ 
vinces, with a population whose affections are entirely 
devoted to France. 

Thus, even with an absolutist regime and a higlily- 
efficient army, serious objections may be raised to a 
warlike policy. 

But that idea may be abandoned all the more 
safely as the consequences which a pessimistic view 
might regard as likely to follow arc by no means 
incredible. 

It is sufficient to draw attention to the exhaustion 
of Prussia and Germany which might result even after 
brilliant victories and a huge indemnity, and which 
would givo us time to complete our measures of 
defence for possible eventualities. And what a 
favourable chance there would be for a successful 
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intervention of Austria if Prussia were defeated ! Xri - '' 
such a case the fate of Germany would lie in Austria’s. 
hands, especially if Austria should now express herself 
in a sense friendly to Prussia and to Germany. 



CH APTER XXXI 

1871 

TTTF, LAST DERATES IN THE DELEGATION.-ALL’S WELL TOAT ENDS 

WELL.—KLACZKO, KHRANDA, AND G1SKRA. 

The session of the Delegation at Pestli in 1870-1871, 
which began so unpleasantly, ended in a more 
satisfactory manner. The increase of the war-bud<ret 
was passed, the Minister of War receiving valuable 
support from Tjonyay, the Minister of Finance for 
both portions of the empire, and from the Soktion- 
schef von Hofmann. Mousignor Greuter’s attack 
on me on the subject of the occupation of Rome 
enabled me to gain an easy victory on that point, and 
brought about the beginning of a change of opinion in 
the Liberal party which soon became more percept¬ 
ible. The conclusion of my speech on the war-budget 
was extremely avcII received. I insert it here as it 
plainly expresses the policy of the government: 

VOL. II (,» 
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‘If wc undertook nothing to prevent the • new 
formation of Germany; if wo gave it a friendly 
welcome; if we were desirous of arranging our 
relations with another neighbouring Power in the 
most conciliatory spirit, with a view to preserving our 
interests; and if, finally, we showed ourselves full of 
friendship and of consideration to a third power, even 
at the risk of wounding many estimable feelings in our 
own country : we wish everyone plainly to understand 
that we have all the more reason to expect that we 
shall not he interfered with in our own country, and 
that we are determined to defend its interests to the 
last. 

‘ 1 think, gentlemen, without giving way to extreme 
optimism, that it is a valuable result of recent events 
that this state of things, aud the policy based upon it, 
are equally recognised in both portions of the empire, 
and that a unanimous feeling of patriotism is conse¬ 
quently maturing among all its populations.’ 

Kuranda spoke twice: first on the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then on that of War. In the 
first speech he had the courage to remind his colleagues 
of the Liberal party of the benefits conferred by 
France on European freedom at various times, 
although at that time it was the fashion to speak of 
France with contempt. 

‘I need hardly remind this Assembly,’ he said, 

‘ that what was done in France in 1789, was equivalent 
to a political redemption of Europe; I need not point 
out that Germany, the country of thinkers and strong 
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characters, in spite of her achievements in the wars 
of liberation, was in danger of sinking into political 
torpor through the machinations of her rulers; that 
the Holy Alliance, the Karlsbad resolutions, and the 
Congresses of Troppau and Laibach, lulled Europe 
into an apathy dangerous to national dignity, but that 
she was roused from her somnolence by the deeds of 
France, which offered a noble example to all other 
countries—flashes of lightning that rekindled the 
dormant spirit of national freedom.’ 

The speaker might with justice have added that 
without the February .Revolution no representative 
Assembly would have met in the ‘ Paulskirche ’ in 
Frankfort, and that no ‘National Verein’ would have 
been constituted or German empire founded. As for 
the French themselves, they had to pay heavily for 
the benefits they conferred upon mankind ; and, indeed, 
so had Austria. 

The second time that Kuranda spoke was when he 
attacked a speech which, having been delivered when 
and where it was, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect at which it aimed, and against which T myself 
was compelled to protest, though it was in many 
respects a very remarkable one. The speaker was 
Julian Klaczko, whom I have previously mentioned. 
He spoke without hesitation for more than half- 
an-hour in the German language, which he under¬ 
stood thoroughly, but often had not had occasion 
to speak for many years. His speech may be said to 
have cast a glance at the past, at the present, and at 
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the future. The first was full of anger to Prussia, 
and of reproach to Austria for her weakness and for¬ 
getfulness of the injuries she had suffered; the second 
was cheering to Prance and cold to Europe; while 
the third was prophetic of the Commune, which 
came soon after, and of the Praneo-liussian Alliance, 
which is yet to come. To the second part of his 
speech I replied that the constant recollection of 
injuries has never yet borne good fruit, and that in 
that very country whose fate the speaker and many 
others justly lamented, the words: ‘ Kcvanche pour 
Waterloo ’ have been incessantly repeated for hall-a- 
eentury with the result which we now see. 

Klaczko said well and truly : 

‘ Prance has taught Europe much by her revolu¬ 
tions, and her present misfortunes should be a further 
lesson to her, for they show what is the result when a 
great nation loses the support of a royal dynasty 
which lias ruled over it for centuries. 

' A hereditary sovereign can return to his people 
even after a defeat, and they will receive him with 
sympathy instead of reproaches. A father who has 
lost everything can honestly say so to his children ; 
they will soon be reconciled to him, and will lament 
the common ruin without condemning the author of 
it. But a man who is a sovereign only by accident is 
like the director of a joint stock company ; if he does 
a good business, he is praised ; if bad, he runs away. 

‘ I look forward with confidence to the future of 
Austria, because we have that which is wanting in 
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France : we have an Emperor and King to whom we 
are faithfully devoted; and however divided we may 
be in polities and language, we are united in our 
loyalty to the sovereign. In Austria there are no 
revolutionary elements, and her enemies would do 
well to bear that fact in mind.’ 

His speech ended with a (juotatiou which is not so 
pleasant to hear, but which is none the less true : 

‘ Thugut wrote as follows to Colloredo at the time 
of the Peace of Campo Formio, when Austria lost 
comparatively less than Franco is now losing : 

‘ “ My despair is enhanced by the shameful degrada¬ 
tion of the Viennese, who go into ecstacies of joy at 
the sound of the word ‘peace,’ without caring whether 
peace is secured on favourable or unfavourable terms. 
Nobody cares about the honour of the empire, or what 
will become of it eighty years hence, so long as one 
can go to balls and eat dainties.” ’ 

In the year 1870, when the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and Empress was celebrated, and the news¬ 
papers gave such magnificent accounts of the homage 
paid to their Majesties, 1 was Ambassador in Paris. 
I often heard the words: ‘ Que vous etes lieureux 
d’avoir des populations atlacliees a leur Souveraiu et 
avoc do sentiments vraiment dynastiques ! ’ Of course 
I cordially agreed ; but to my more intimate French 
acquaintances 1 could not help saying: ‘ Ce que vous 
dites est parfaitemout juste, toutes ces demonstrations 
sont vraies et siueeres etrepoudent a uu sentiment 
profonddment dynastique; seulcineut je ue saurais 
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oublier quo pou do somaines aprcs Sadowa la munici- 
palitc do Vienne est vonuo supplier 1’Einpereur de 
fairo la paix. Vous pouvoz rnettre lo siege de Paris 
a votro actif.’ 

Tho part of Klaczko’s speech which was directed 
against the indifference and prostration of Europe 
gave Kuranda an opportunity for a vigorous reply, 
lie justly cited in opposition to Klaczko’s view the 
historical fact that it was the policy of Franco under 
Napoleon which had dissolved the Pentarchy, thereby 
bringing about the dismemberment of Europe ; and 
that it was the French Government which had created 
the system of localised wars, for which France herself 
was now paying the penalty. ‘ The localisation of a 
war,' said Kuranda ‘ is nothing else than the removal 
of a solitary opponent from the collective protection of 
Europe in order to crush him altogether : and France 
has attempted to enforce this localisation against 
ourselves in particular. When she waged war 
against us in Italy, sin: managed to localisy it; now 
Prussia has learnt to do the same towards France.’ 

The revival by Klaczko of the memory of the 
mediation of France in favour of Austria in 18G6 
gave another eminent speaker. Dr Giskra, an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a few words in reply which deserve 
to be quoted. They were as follows 

‘ In my humble position as Burgomaster of Briiun, 
1 was one day honoured, during the occupation of that 
town by the Prussian troops, by being summoned to 
an interview with the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. At this interview I was requested to proceed 
to Vienna to represent the necessity of peace in the 
interest of the town of which T was the chief magis¬ 
trate, and if possible to open the way for peace 

negotiations.Count Bismarck declared himself 

ready to conclude peace at Briinn, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Austrian territory, with the exception of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria had already 
stated she was prepared to give up, and promising 
that no war indemnity should he demanded, that the 
line of the Main should he the boundary of Prussian 
power in Germany, that South Germany should he 
independent, and that Austria should he free to enter 
into relations with South Germany—all this, however, 
on the condition that France should not he allowed to 
mediate for the conclusion of peace. 

‘ Owing to my official duties, I was prevented 
from undertaking this mission, although 1 would 
gladly have done so in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of a town under foreign occupation. A confidential 
person recommended by me was sent to Vienna in¬ 
stead of mvself. He was most graciously received in 
the highest quarters ; in others, even enthusiastically ; 
but with extreme coldness by an individual who, al¬ 
though not connected with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercised great influence on the Minister. 
After waiting for more than thirty hours, the envoy 
. was dismissed with the statement that if Prussia were 
inclined to invite Austria formally to send a pleni¬ 
potentiary for the negotiations of peace, the latter 
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was willing to comply ; but that she was not prepared 
to respond to the private invitation which had been 
convoyed to her, as she had no wish to expose herself 
to the risk of the proposal being repudiated at 
Prussian headquarters. 

‘ After expostulating in vain with the authorities 
at Vienna, the emissary hurried as fast as he could 
to Nikolsburg, but he arrived an hour later than the 
French envoy Ponedetti, and received the disappoint-, 
ing answer: “You have arrived an hour too late. 
An hour earlier, the negotiations might have taken 
another turn ; but having already accepted the inter-1 
volition of France, we cannot now refuse it.”' 

This story has never been refuted, nay, it has 
even been adopted in historical works. It is easy to 
explain why no voice was raised against it. I myself, 
though present on the occasion of its delivery, could not 
contradict J)r Giskra, as, owing to the recent renewal 
of friendship with Germany, it would not have been 
proper for me to cast a doubt on anything calculated 
to call forth sympathy with Prussia. Purlin was 
actuated bv similar motives, and France had other 
things to do than to refute erroneous accounts of 
Penedetti’s mission. Put 1 must have smiled incre¬ 
dulously on hearing Giskra's words, and in truth there 
was much that was improbable in his narrative. 

I received accurate information at Vienna of 
everything that was going on, and I can state as a 
fact that the cession of a portion of Eastern Pohemia 
was seriously contemplated before the negotiations of 
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Nikolsburg, and after the occupation of Briinn. 
But what is most incredible in the story is the state¬ 
ment that the Main was to be the limit of Prussia’s 
power in Germany, that South Germany would have 
been independent, and that Austria would have been at 
liberty to ally herself with South Germany at her dis¬ 
cretion. This is precisely the arrangement which was 
proposed by Bismarck before the war, and which 
he asked, through Baron Gablentz, brother to the 
Austrian General of the same name, that I should 
negotiate. The fact is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Baron Friesen ; and it shows that if Dr Giskra’s 
story is correct, Prussia would have been satisfied, 
after the victory of TConiggriitz, with the same con¬ 
cessions as those she demanded before that event. 
This is surely impossible and incredible. 

I think L have done a service to the conscientious 
historians of the future by reviving the memory of 
these long-forgotten, but certainly not insignificant, 
debates. 

The result was not unsatisfactory; my speech 
in the last session of the Austrian delegation was 
well received, and even the Hungarian delegation 
passed a vote of confidence in the Government on 
the proposal of Count Szapary (the father of the 
beautiful Countess Elise Voss). I was preparing to 
return home contented, when I found myself placed 
before a new situation of affairs which I had antici¬ 
pated rather than desired. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
1871 

Tfl K 1I01IKNWAHT MINISTRY. 

Tub winter of 1870-1871, thatjof the Franco-German 
War, was extremely severe, and was accompanied by 
many snow-storms. I liopu, in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the Hungarian capital, that the 
management of the streets has improved since I 
last visited it. It was then very imperfect, and the 
piles of snow that were allowed to accumulate were 
not without danger to the* carriages at night. The 
snow on the roofs was also allowed to remain until it 
was dissolved by the sun. One splendid day in 
February I happened to be standing near the, 
‘ Stock'd,’ engaged in conversation with'the Minister 
Banhans, when I suddenly felt a stunning blow on 
my head. A large block of ice had fallen from the 
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roof, crushing my hat. With a sort of presentiment, 
I entered my room, and found an order awaiting me 
to proceed without delay to his Majesty. I obeyed 
the summons, and heard from the Emperor himself 
the news of the appointment of a new Ministry. 

I was not unaware that this event was in pre¬ 
paration ; but I had not made inquiries as to the 
probable constitution of the Ministry. Want of 
curiosity is one of the most marked traits of my 
character; and in spite of the continual allegations 
of my enemies,* the domain of intrigue has ever been 
a terra incognita to me, and I have always felt an 
intense loathing for everything connected with 
espionage. The leaders of the Constitutional party 
having laid down the limits of my province, I did not 
feel myself called upon to intervene actively. But I 
never omitted, when opportunity offered, to point out 
to his Majesty that a Ministry similar to the ‘ Biirger- 
ministerium,’ but more experienced ami less uncom¬ 
promising, could easily bo found, and 1 gave the 
names of those whom I considered the most suitable 
for such a Ministry. I thought of Sehmerling as 
Premier, and J am still of opinion that he would have 

* When I was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1N7?\ a (rcrinan bookseller of 
that city Haiti to Klaczko, who reported his words to me: ‘It is a gnat misfortunes 
that Count Iioust is coming; he iH an intriguer of the first water.* I replied to 
Klaczko: 4 1 must tell you an authentic historical anecdote which 1 heg you will 
repeat to that bookseller. When Nupolcon became First Consul, he went to hcm* all 
the Parisian monuments and historical buildings—among others the Temple, where 
Louis XIV was imprisoned. The concierge, ail old Jacobin, thought lie would make 
himself agreeable to the First Consul by Haying. ‘ Cent dans ces cliainbres la rjuc nous 
avions le Tyran.’ ‘ Tyran ! Tyran ? * exclaimed Napoleon ; * s'il la vail etc, il y serait 
encore.’ And thus I too can say: ‘Intrigant, intrigant! si je la vain ete, j’y serais 
encore!* 
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shown the requisite strength ami resolution. But tht 
silence with which my views were received showed 
me that quite a different Ministry was in contempla¬ 
tion. 

The Emperor showed some embarrassment in 
informing me of his decision, hie alluded to the 
attacks made upon me in the Reiehsralli for having 
interfered in internal a Hairs, and expressed a wish to 
shield mo against such attacks in future. Mis words 
were more gracious than explanatory ; but the course 
of events gave me no reason for serious complaint. 
In the preceding chapters i have shown what the 
temper of the Delegations was, and how arduous were 
tile buttles 1 had to light with them. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to understand why the 
Emperor thought it more than likely that I should be 
defeated ; and his Majesty may also have remembered 
a statement 1 had frequently made, that the consti¬ 
tutional mechanism of the Delegation is imperfect 
in this respect, that a defeated Minister is always 
obliged to resign, having no means of appealing to the 
electors. 

It is intelligible that under such circumstances the 
Emperor may have regarded my resignation as not 
depending on his own wishes, and that he agreed to 
the IIohenwart Ministry in the expectation that my 
successor would be less closely connected with the 
Constitutional party. The Mohemvart Ministry was 
already decided upon when, contrary to the general 
belief and even to my own hopes, the session of 
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the Delegations ended with manifestations of con- 
fidenco in me. This changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the Emperor graciously assured me that T 
possessed his full confidence as Minister. 

The position T would have to occupy towards the 
new Ministry was defined, on my return to Vienna, 
in the following words which I addressed to his 
Majesty : 

‘ It has been doubted whether I knew of the 
formation of the new Ministry or not. The truth is 
that I knew nothing of it. as I have repeatedly stated. 
This, indeed, impaired the authority of my position : 
but I can afford to discard that consideration, as 1 am 
assured of your Majesty’s most gracious confidence. 
What I cannot, however, allow the public to believe 
is that 1 knew what was coming, for it would be 
intolerable to me to bear the reproach of having 
obtained millions from the Delegation, the majority 
of which is chiefly Dorman, and then rewarding it by 
the appointment of a new Ministry opposed to its 
views.’ 

T added to these words, which were perhaps more 
than sincere (for they might have been interpreted as 
alluding to the sovereign), the remark that 7 could be 
of no use to him with the Slavs, but that 7 might be 
so with the Dormans; and the ]3mpcror received my 
statement not only graciously, but in so cordial a 
manner that T was moved to tears on leaving the 
Iniperial apartment. 

My attitude towards tlie Ministry was in accord- 
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anco with my words. My position was an isolated 
one; but it was not that of a rival, much less that of 
an enemy; it remained that of an observer, until the 
Ministry took measures which I could not conscien¬ 
tiously tolerate. I was compelled by the state of 
political affairs in Europe generally to uphold, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a programme totally 
opposed to that of Count Hohenwart. But his policy 
towards the lleichsrath was for a time so skilful and 
so constitutional that I found nothing to censure. 
Our foreign policy, however, was strictly German, while 
our internal policy was utterly anti-German; .and 
naturally the German resistance to the anti-German 
internal policy found support in the German spirit of 
our foreign policy. 

If 1 still continued to exercise my official functions 
con amove, J did not therefore indulge in illusions. 
] did not, however, foresee that my political end 
would be connected with Holienwart’s defeat, but 
rather with his victory. How far I was from deceiv¬ 
ing myself, is proved by the following verses, written 
so early as the month of May during my short visit 
to Gastein, and inserted in the Wiener Tagblatt, 
after my resignation, by him to whom they were 
addressed: 

• Sieliemindscclizig, nchtundsochzig Jnhre hclleti Glanzes, 

Liessen npumuidspchzig kauiu den Schein verwelktcn Krauzes. 
Sie.li/.ig war das Jalir des lrittron lindens, 

Eimmdsielizig wird viellcicht das Jahr des Bcheidens. 
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1 Manches, was ich hoflhungsvoll begonnen, 

1 st in Nacht und Nebel mir zerronnon, 
Manches uiochte ich noch gem vollenden, 
Mochte auch nicht gcrn so ruhmlos cndcn. 

‘ Wohl das Lob, cs ist ja liingst verklungcn, 
Doch Wiis tniihsam ich fur Euch errungen, 
Wird crkcnnbar Euch nur datin erst werden, 
Wenn viclloiclit ich nicht inehr bin auf Erdcn.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

1871 

MY MEETING AT GASTE1N WITH PltlNCE MSMAKCK. 

Thk assurances of friendship exchanged at the end of 
1870 between the Governments of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were ratified by both sovereigns in the 
course of the following year. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow the birthday of the Emperor 
William in March to pass—nor the return of the 
troops from France, connected as it was with the 
inauguration of the monument erected to the memory 
of Frederick William 1 IT. for many years the constant 
ally of the Emperor Francis—without being repre¬ 
sented l»y special envoys. Adjutant-General Count 
IBellegarde was entrusted with the delivery of the 
letter of congratulation for the birthday; and the 
other ceremony was attended by General Baron 
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Gablontz. The selection of the latter was advocated 
by me because I knew that Baron Gablontz was very 
popular at Berlin, and that he was highly appreciated 
there notwithstanding the conflicts in which he had 
been engaged during his Governorship of Holstein. 
Thu Prussians are not deficient in the talent of paying 
compliments, but they sometimes overdo them. Thus 
when I said to General Scliweinitz : ‘ Gablontz was a 
good choice, as he is much liked at Berlin,’ the 
General replied; ‘and also because he beat us’— a 
polite reminiscence of Trautenau. 

On the other hand, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed the intention of resuming his cure at 
Gastein, which had been omitted since I860, and of 
connecting witli it a visit to the Emperor at Isold. 

Meanwhile T had entered into more intimate 
relations with my great colleague. The quest, mi was 
raised of sending Ambassadors, instead of Ministers, as 
hitherto, to Vienna and Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed the wish to Count Bellegarde that the first 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador should be Count 
Karolyi, who had been accredited to the Court of 
Berlin before 1860 . The German Chancellor said at 
the same time that he would like to meet me at 
Gastein. 

The three weeks ] passed there have left me 
the most pleasant recollections. We were both stay¬ 
ing at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw each other daily. 
To those whom he likes Prince Bismarck is the most 
agreeable of companions. The originality of his ideas 
VOL. II it 
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is only surpassed by that of his expression of them. 
He has a spontaneous, and therefore pleasing, bon¬ 
homie which mitigates the asperity of his judgment.. 
One of his favourite sayings was: ‘Er ist ein recht 
dummor Kerl ’ (He is a stupid fellow), without mean¬ 
ing any offence to the person to whom he referred. 

‘ What do you do when you are angry ? ’ he once 
asked me ; ‘ I suppose you do not get angry as often 
as I do.’ ‘ I get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the 
stupidity of mankind, but not with its malignity.’ 

‘ Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked,‘ to smash 
tilings when you are in a passion?’ ‘You may be 
thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or 
you would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

‘ One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the 
windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and 
I got into a violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorfs room, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. “ What is 
the matter? ” he exclaimed ; “ are you ill ? ” “I was 
ill,” i replied; “ but now I am quite well again.” ’ 
lfe spoke a great deal of the French War and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre. ‘ The 
truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, ‘ and I 
said to Thiers : “ Ecoutez, Monsieur Thiers, voila une 
lxeure que je subis votre eloquence; il faut uiie fois en 
fiuir : je vous previens quo je no parlcrai plus frangais, 
ie ne parlcrai qu’allemand.” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
answered Thiers, “ nous ne comprenons pas un mot 
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d’allemand.” “C’est egal,” I replied ; “je no parlerai 
qu’allemand.” Tliiors tliGn made a magnificent speech; 
I listened patiently, and answered in Gorman. Ho 
and Favre went up and down the room, wringing 
their hands in despair for half-an-hour; at last they 
yielded and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this I 
at once spoke French again.’ 

Bismarck told this story as a capital joke. He 
seemed to have no suspicion of the want of feeling 
he showed, not so much in the act itself, as in the 
manner in which he related it, for the two men 
must have suffered martyrdom in such a critical 
hour for their country. Success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins; hut the words of the Marquis 
Posa in Schiller’s 4 Hon Carlos ’ occurred to me : 

■ T know that you must do it; that, you can do it, 

Fills my soul with sliudd’ring wonderment.’ 

Another story was more to his credit. He was 
riding with the German troops to the review at 
Longehamps, when a man in a blouse came up to 
him, exclaiming: 4 Tu es une fameuse canaille.’ 4 1 
might have had him imprisoned,’ said Bismarck ; 4 hut 
I was delighted with the man’s courage.’ 

Two other statements which he made to mo 
about the war were very interesting. The first 
was that he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
because of the disaffection of its French inhabitants, 
and that he only yielded in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the military authorities, who said that it 
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would make a difference of a hundred thousand men 
in time of peace. The other was that the siege of 
Paris would have had to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month. 

I know that my correspondence with Rouher had 
been found by the Prussians in the castle of Cerny, 
and I mentioned the subject to Bismarck, upon which 
ho told me without hesitation that he would have 
acted as I did had he been in my place. 

He made me two remarkable communications as to 
events previous to 18GG. In 1859, just before the 
Italian War, when he had recently been appointed 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, he was asked what he 
thought should be done, and he declared himself 
strongly in favour of immediate vigorous intervention 
on behalf of Austria, but only on the condition that 
the Confederation should be reorganized according to 
the plan which he afterwards proposed before the war 
of 18GG, viz: the North to belong to Prussia, and the 
South to Austria. In 18G4, after the peace with Den¬ 
mark, he proposed the cession of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Prussia in return for a guarantee of mutual action 
against Italy for the reconquest of Lombardy. This 
seemed to me utterly incredible, if only for the reason 
that the Kingdom of Italy had been acknowledged 
bv Prussia before the entrance of Bismarck into the 
Cabinet, and that Lombardy had been ceded to 
France, thus involving the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair. But. Bismarck’s statement was confirmed by an 
eminent and very capable official of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs, fully acquainted with all the 
events of the time. I myself had not leisure enough, 
during the short period that elapsed before my resigna¬ 
tion, to investigate the Archives. But I had pre¬ 
viously found in them proofs that already in 18(55, long 
before the Mission of General Govone to Berlin, 
Bismarck was negotiating with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Convention of Gastein was 
concluded although this negotiation was well-known 
in Vienna. 

If I received highly interesting revelations from 
Prince Bismarck as to the past, his hints about the 
future were not less so. He foretold the subsequent 
conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please 
me in one respect, as 1 should then no longer hear 
people remark that the Catholics were bette. treated 
in Prussia than in Austria. 1 warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not 
governed by a strictly Catholic Ministry, she might 
be at a later period, and that she would then be a 
strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: ‘ They have treated us villain¬ 
ously in Borne’ (‘Sic haben in Bom ruehlos an uns 
gehandelt’)—which was another favourite expression 
of his. Some months later, when 1 was no longer in 
Vienna, a person Avho was thoroughly conversant with 
politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well-disposed towards the 
Catholic Church immediately after the war. He 
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expected to find a support in the Roman Curia, and 
had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence 
from Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave 
Rome, as at that time appeared highly probable, there 
was much that was attractive in this idea. An old 
Arcliiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a Catholic 
population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all 
these were to be found at Cologne; and the garrison 
was to consist chiefly of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal 
Lcdochowski was entrusted with the negotiation ; but 
after a time it took such a shape that Bismarck 
thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. 
This was the ‘villainous conduct’ of which he cotn- 



We also spoke of the German Provinces of 
Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed any 
desire of acquiring these provinces for the German 
empire. He pointed out that Vienna and the Slav 
and Catholic population would only cause embarrass¬ 
ment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity 
of these objections, but I cannot forget another cir¬ 
cumstance in connection with this subject. ‘ I would 
rather,’ Bismarck told me ‘annex Holland to 
Germany.’ When I entered some months later on 
my post as Ambassador in London, the new Hutch 
Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been ac¬ 
quainted, arrived at the same time. He had hitherto 
been Ambassador in Berlin. The first thing he told 
me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by 
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saying that he would greatly prefer the German 
Provinces of Austria. 

We spoke also of Roumania, which was at that 
time still in a disorganised state. The conduct of 
Roumania had also boon ‘ villainous; ’ and of course 
Bismarck had not forgotten the French demonstra¬ 
tions at Bucharest, which went so far as to threaten 
the residence of the Prussian Ambassador. Bismarck 
was at that time a great protector of Strousbcrg’s 
railway undertakings. They were supported by many 
other eminent Prussians, but there was much hesitation 
in ratifying the contract made with the Roumanian 
Government. Bismarck was very angry at this, and 
declared that he would take a very simple and correct 
course, by invoking the power of the Suzerain, that is, 
demanding Turkish intervention. I had great 
difficulty in dissuading him from carrying out that 
idea. 

Having thus described my social intercourse with 
the German Chancellor, I must refer the reader for 
the business part of our interviews to the report I 
drew up on the subject for the Emperor. But before 
quoting that document, I must mention two amusing 
incidents. 

I had the honour of giving my princely colleague 
a dinner at the so-called * Schweizer Hutto,’ at which 
Sektionsehef von Hofmann, Herr von Keudcll, and 
Herr von Abekon were also present. The two latter 
had accompanied Bismarck to Gastein. The dinner 
was served in a building somewhat similar to the 
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* Gloriette ’ near Schdnbrunn, on an eminence com¬ 
manding an extensive view. Suddenly wo perceived 
a private carriage on the road; it contained Count 
Arnim, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. I sent a messenger to invite Count Arnim 
to dine with us. The carriage stopped, but its occu¬ 
pant was not visible. At last we discovered that he 
had alighted, and was changing his clothes behind 
the carriage, although we were in morning dress. 
‘ That is the sort of man,’ said Bismarck ‘ with whom 
I have to settle questions of high State policy! ’ 
This remark, and the subsequent conversation at 
dinner, showed that already at that time Bismarck 
and Arnim were not on good terms. 

One of the visitors at Gastein was a Herr Christ, 
who had married a niece of the Countess Moran, the 
widow of Archduke John. This Herr Christ was a 
native of Frankfort; he was very rich and very 
hospitable, and he had been much in Bismarck’s 
society when the latter was envoy at the Bundestag. 
Herr Christ gave Bismarck a dinner at the restaurant 
of Hofgastein, to which I and some other Austrians 
were invited. Towards the end of the dinner our 
host said to Bismarck with a strong Frankfort accent: 
‘ Tell me, why did you not go to Vienna in 18GG ? ’ 
Bismarck muttered something in a gruff tone, upon 
which llerr Christ added: ‘You were always telling 
us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your 
life would be when you were making your triumphal 
entry into Vienna ’! The impression produced 
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on the company by these words may easily be 
imagined. 

The following was my report to the Emperor:— 

‘Your Majest 3 r graciously gave me permission to 
repeat in writing my verbal account of my interviews 
with Prince Bismarck. 

‘ 1 venture respectfully to recall the fact that the 
idea of our meeting was started by the German 
Chancellor, who repeated the wish he had already 
expressed orally to Count Bellegarde, in his corres¬ 
pondence witli me on the subject of the embassies, 
and held out the prospect of his wish being ful¬ 
filled on the occasion of his Imperial master’s visit to 
Gastein. I mention this fact as it seems to show 
the sincerity of Prussia’s wish to draw nearer to 
us, or perhaps rather the necessity she felt of 
doing so —which appeared to me to offer a guarantee 
for our interview being of some real advantage to 
Austria. 

‘ 1 thought it possible, but not probable, that Prince 
Bismarck might make some overtures of political 
importance, and I therefore presumed to dissuade 
your Majesty from choosing Gastein as the place of 
meeting with the Emperor of Germany, and to 
propose Salzburg instead. 1 considered that, if any 
such overtures were made, time would be gained for 
reflection ; if not, that there would be no pretext for 
inventing a second Gastein Convention. 

‘ What .1 pointed out in a former report as probable, 
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has come to pass: Prince Bismarck has not made any 
definite proposals with the view of embodying them 
in a treaty. Nor did I think it expedient to 
suggest any, quite independently of the reflection 
that I was not free to do so without your Majesty’s 
permission. The considerations which I mentioned 
in my report of the 18th May of this year, as opposed 
to the conclusion of any treaty between Austria and 
Prussia in the period from 1866 to 1870, may be applied 
with equal force to the present time. Now as then, the 
situation docs not offer adequate grounds for such a 
treaty. In the former period we were not able to 
promise, as a guarantee against future uncertain com¬ 
plications in the East, that we would abandon 
Southern Germany and take up an attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to France. An arrangement by treaty with 
Prussia would under present circumstances also place 
us in the position sooner or later of being compelled 
to side with Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German War; and we should be dependent on factors 
totally beyond our control, while the eventuality of a 
war with Kussia would not be limited to an attack 
made by that Power on us; thus it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain such stipulations as would give us 
the advantage of complete reciprocity. This circum¬ 
stance, which assumes another, though equally im¬ 
portant, aspect from the friendship which now exists 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, may be the chief 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s reserve, which may also be 
prompted by the desire of allowing no doubt as to 
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Germany being strong enough to resist her enemies 
alone. 

‘Prince Bismarck considers it far more conducive 
to the interests of the German empire that a lasting 
connection should be formed with us, founded on 
mutual good-will and confidence, and on the recogni¬ 
tion that the political interests of both countries are 
not opposed, and that each Power must support the 
other if its own interests are not thereby prejudiced. 

‘ Thus, and not otherwise, did I myself conceive 
our future position towards Germany. Agreements 
and treaties, secret or open, have the disadvantage of 
alarming foreigu countries, and of giving our own a 
vast field for party agitation. Mutual harmony 
would be far better served by the agreement of the 
Cabinets on questions as they arise. This is prac¬ 
tically the idea which I developed in my report of 
the 18 t.li May, and in my speech in the Delegation. 

‘ It was no slight satisfaction to me that Prince 
Bismarck expressed at our first interview, before I 
had said a word, not only his entire agreement with 
my speech, but also with the opinions in my report as 
to what would be possible and desirable in present 
circumstances. Kvon the passage in which I spoke 
of the advantage which we might gain from the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish empire, although we could 
not take any part in hastening it, was repeated in the 
Chancellor’s statement to me, and he at the same time 
observed that the idea of a Great Power implied its 
capability of expansion as a condition of its existence. 
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1 What was even more valuable was that Prince 
Bismarck described the position of Prussia towards 
Russia in precisely the same manner as I did in xny 
report. Jt is not desired at Berlin that Germany 
should be drawn by us into hostilities with Russia; 
but it is hoped that friendly relations with us will 
result in more freedom with regard to Russia. Here 
too my calculations were verified ; and 1 could answer 
with all sincerity that we were in complete agreement 
on tliesc )mints. 

‘ We have good cause to attach no small importance 
to the fact that such a position is ottered to us with¬ 
out our seeking it. 

* We must not forget that this otter is made at a 
time when our neighbour has increased in power to a 
gigantic extent, when the only other European 
State that deserves to be called powerful has shown 
itself friendly to Prussia and hostile to us, and when 
the condition of our internal affairs might easily give 
Germany occasion to intervene in a hostile spirit. 

4 In the latter respect 1 must not leave unnoticed 
some expressions which were used liy T Prince Bismarck. 

4 The Emperor William, as I was able to state to 
your Majesty at Gastein, considerately hinted that 
lie did not wish the Germans in Austria to look up 
to him, as this might cause difficulties; and, speaking 
of the dissolution of the German Diets, he said : “ We 
Germans have been badly treated.” 

4 Prince Bismarck expressed much regret at these 
words of his Imperial master, attributing them to 
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perfidious insinuations which were of no importance. 
He further said that he had pointed out to his 
Majesty the unseemliness of such views. 

* He added, for his own part, that lie could not 
understand why we should draw upon ourselves much 
greater difficulties from the discontent of the Germans, 
than from that of the Czechs; that he regretted such 
a state of affairs because he wished Austria-Hungary 
to be powerful, but that he had no desire to support 
the German opposition. He said it would be a 
childish policy to speculate for the acquisition of the 
German Provinces of Austria ; he had no wish to 
conquer Denmark and Holland, but those countries 
would be a valuable acquisition, while it would be 
mere folly to introduce into Germany, with the 
Austrian Provinces, a Sla v population and a Catholic 
opposition, as such a course would bring about the 
certain dissolution of the newly-formed German 
empire. 

‘ It would be well for us, in spite of all these as¬ 
severations, to keep our eyes open, and to exercise 
unflagging vigilance. Hut if, as J can state positively, 
the Gastein interviews have inspired the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck with full confidence in 
us, it would be prudent in us not to betray any sus¬ 
picion, and our interest imperatively demands that all 
the world should believe that our policy, inaugurated 
by the votes of December and the statements made 
in the Delegations, and ratified by the Gastein inter¬ 
views, is seriously meant. A different course would 
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produce the most dangerous consequences. We 
would lose the increasing sympathy of Germany, 
force the German Government to enter on a 
dangerous course, revive the ambition of Russia, 
encourage the warlike desires of France, and restore 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance. 

‘ X now couie to another portion of my interview 
with Prince Bismarck, which, I may say, was highly 
satisfactory. 

1 1 am sure that your Majesty knows my views well 
enough not to doubt that I recommended a policy of 
non-intervention in the Roman question solely because 
of our political position, and not because I failed to 
appreciate the ecclesiastical questions involved. I 
was convinced that if we were to show hostility to 
Italy, we would revive the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
in optima forma. Prince Bismarck gave me full 
assurances on the subject without being asked to do 
so. He declared most emphatically that if France 
wished to undertake anything against Italy and were 
to ask what the attitude of Germany would be, she 
would not receive a satisfactory answer. He further 
said that Berlin would enforce the authority of the 
Government with the utmost severity in consequence 
of the declaration of Papal Infallibility. He added 
that all priests would be removed from civil positions, 
that the schools would be emancipated from the 
Church, that priests would cease to be school 
inspectors, aud that Civil Marriages would be intro¬ 
duced. I replied that I should be glad enough to 
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hear it no longer said that the Catholics were better 
treated in Prussia than in Austria, but that I must 
earnestly warn him against going too far, as he might 
thereby force the opposition of the German Catholics 
to take up its head-quarters at Vienna, and to operate 
thence against Berlin. 

‘This shows the necessity of making no alteration 
in our policy towards Italy, if we wish to preserve 
the advantages of our present connection with Ger¬ 
many. 

‘ We also spoke of the Strousberg affair in 
Roumania, and the International. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said he hated the Roumanians, 
net because they were a nation of thieves, for which 
he could not find fault with them, but because they 
had acted “villainously” towards Prussia during the 
war. As Roumania had no international position, he 
could only deal with the Porte ; he had communicated 
the Bucharest memorandum to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and asked if Turkey would take the responsi¬ 
bility of it. He did not ask for an armed interven¬ 
tion ; but if the Turkish Government would not help 
him, he would cause it every possible annoyance. 
“ Au reste,” he said, “je vous laisse le bon rblc, vous 
pouvez nous rondru service a charge de revauche.” 

‘ The secret thought of the German Chancellor 
may be as follows : “ It is very disagreeable to us that 
great names should be abused to induce a number of 
poor people in Silesia to take part in a swindling 
speculation and to bring them to ruin. I shall be 
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grateful if you can help us; if not, I shall have to 
aet promptly and with vigour.” 

‘ I told him our position was .is follows : 

‘ Wo are almost entirely unconcerned in the 
question. I am not aware of any complaint being 
made by Austrian shareholders; and an Austrian 
financier of some note even speculates on the decision 
of the (government at Bucharest being carried out. If 
we had wished to adopt a popular policy, it would have 
been easy for us to induce Prince Charles to give his 
sanction to the measure, to win popularity for it in 
Houmania, and so on. But our principal object was 
twofold : the preservation of Prince Charles, and the 
avoidance of any step calculated to cast a doubt on 
our agreement with the Cabinet of Berlin so long as 
we are not involved in complications against our will 
and our interests. We therefore supported Herr von 
Bndowitz, and made no opposition in Constantinople 
to the step taken by Prussia, but we did not strive to 
prevent l’rinee Charles from sanctioning the measure, 
nor did we support the action of Prussia at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

‘Meanwhile I had informed the Roumanian agent 
that I was ready to mediate if his Government would 
request, us to do so in a manner which would admit of 
serious negotiation, and above all if it would delay the 
execution of' the law which had been passed by the 
Chamber. He wrote to Bucharest accordingly. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said that on the whole he agreed 
in this course, and that he would write to the Chief 
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President in Silesia so that lie might organise a 
syndicate of the shareholders which would enter 
into direct negotiations with the Government at 
Bucharest. 

‘With regard to the International Society, to which 
much importance is attached by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
General von Schweinitz having been repeatedly com¬ 
missioned to demand an exchange of views on the 
subject, and the Emperor William, having drawn 
your Majesty’s particular attention to it at Ischl— 
I told Prince Bismarck of my idea of forming an 
anti-International Society, whose action should be 
independent of that of the various Governments in 
the matter. He agreed without hesitation, and said 
he would gladly assist in the realisation of this idea. 
The Governments, on their side, would have to 
introduce more stringent laws against such revolution¬ 
ary societies, against communistic undertakings with a 
criminal intent, such as arson, and against speeches in 
defence or glorification of Communism. Prince Bis¬ 
marck recommended that a Committee should be 
formed to investigate this question, and to this I 
agreed, under the proviso that one of the subjects 
referred to it for consideration should be the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its being 
ameliorated in a Constitutional manner. 

‘ In order to gratify Prince Bismarck’s wish of 
obtaining a material basis, at Salzburg if possible, for 
our understanding, I have taken steps for assembling 
a conference there on the first of next month, in which 
VOL. 11 s 
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Sektionschefn von Hofmann and Baron Wehli, Hof- 
rath Wohlfert, and Hofrath Tesehenberg will take 
part.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


1871 

TOE MEETING AT CASTEIN.—TOE EMPEUOIt WILLIAM.—TOE SECOND 
SALZIIUJKI INTERVIEW. 


The Emperor of Germany arrived at Gasteiri before 
Prince Bismarck. His reception by the visitors 
assembled on the 1 Straubiuger Platz ’ was enthusiastic, 
and many ladies presented him with bouquets. I 
awaited his Majesty on the terrace of the Badeschloss, 
and was received by him most cordially. 

It was in the same Badeschloss that I had seen 
the Emperor William for the last time in 18(55, under 
very different circumstances. The years in which 
I met the now all-powerful sovereign were full of 
vicissitudes — they extended from 183(5 to 1871— 
but the manner in which he received me was always 
equally sympathetic. In 1877 his eightieth birthday 
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was celebrated. At the banquet given by the German 
Ambassador in London, I proposed the Emperor’s 
health, and I said in my speech among other things 
that I had the privilege of appearing as a young 
Secretary of Legation before him when he was Prince 
William, as an Ambassador when he was the Prince 
of Prussia, as a Minister when he was the Regent 
and King of Prussia, and as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire when he was Emperor of Germany. 

‘ I. remember with gratitude,’ I added, ‘ that during this 
long period his Majesty conferred upon me repeated 
signs of his favour. Still less can I forget how he 
received me when destiny made me an opponent of 
his Government; how he never denied respect to his 
antagonist, or consideration for him when he was 
defeated.’ The Russian Ambassador was the only 
person present who could not congratulate me on my 
speech, owing to the very different manner in which 
his master had behaved to me. 

During the Emperor William’s stay at Gastoin I 
had the honour of proposing his health, by order of 
my Imperial master, in reply to the toast given by the 
Emperor on the 18 th of August, the birthday of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. On this occasion I 
reminded my hearers that in the same month of 
August the birthday of Frederick William III used 
to be celebrated in the Bohemian baths. 

I was repeatedly invited to dine with the 
Emperor, and this honour was also conferred upon me 
in subsequent years when I was no longer Chaucellor. 
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My readers will perhaps be interested by the 
following report which I sent to the Emperor on the 
audience I had with the Emperor William the day 
after his arrival :— 

‘ I think it my duty to give your Majesty an 
account of my audience of the Emperor William, 
which took place yesterday. His Majesty sent mo 
word in the morning that he would be at home after 
one o’clock, and would then send for me. But I did 
not receive his message until two o’clock. It is 
possible that this delay was caused by business, but it 
is also possible that it was caused by preparations for 
the audience. The Emperor received me standing at 
the open window, so that the public witnessed the 
audience from the Straubinger Plat/.. His Majesty 
made a long speech on the relations between Austria 
and Prussia, beginning with the Seven Years’ War, and 
ending with the Franco-German War of 1870. I 
need only mention a few passages of this discourse, as 
the Prussian view of the subject is doubtless already 
well known to your Majesty. Precisely the same 
views are to be found in the works of the Prussian 
historians Kanke and Sybel, and I have heard them 
only too often from Prussian diplomatists of the new 
school, such as Usedom, Brassier, Savigny, Bernstorfl’ 
and Goltz. The Emperor observed that the cause of all 
the misunderstandings between the two countries was 
to be found in the idea which was constantly enter¬ 
tained by Austria of depriving Prussia of the acquisi- 
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tions of Frederick the Great, and of reducing herto 
her ancient limits. 

‘His Majesty went on to say that from 1813 
until the death of his father, owing to that sovereign’s 
attachment to Francis I, a time of repose intervened 
for which Prussia had made many sacrifices. From 
1840 to 1848 the liberal ideas of his brother caused 
much displeasure in Vienna; and after 1848, although 
Prussia rejected the phantom Imperial Crown offered 
her by the Parliament of Frankfort, she thought it 
her duty to take the German question in hand. The 
Dresden arrangements, in spite of their unpopularity 
in Prussia, were carried out by his brother and him¬ 
self with perfect sincerity. The Emperor then spoke 
of the Italian War, and maintained that he had 
most strongly promised to Prince Wiudisehgratz, 
even before the battle of Solferino, the armed 
intervention of Prussia. He was very willing to 
allow Austria to take part in the Danish War 
in order to share the glory of it with her. (These 
words reminded me of what Prince Bismarck 
said to me in 18(53—that Prussia would not risk 
a second war in the Duchies alone, but only with 
Austria.) His Majesty then spoke of the events of 
1865 and 1866. He said that he had given his 
consent to the war of the latter year with a bleeding 
heart—after a long struggle with his Ministry, and 
after eight sleepless nights—because the armaments 
of Austria compelled him to do so. He added 
that Heaven had blessed the arms of Prussia, and 
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that he, as everybody must acknowledge, had been 
magnanimous: but he admitted that his generosity 
was also prompted by the consideration that he had 
no desire to provoke the intervention of France, and 
consequently for a European war. It was equally 
against his will that the last war, which he had 
neither desired nor foreseen, placed Prussia at the 
head of Germany. His Majesty finally assured me 
that his most ardent wish was now to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Austria; he repeatedly 
laid stress on the fact that he knew the past could 
not be forgotten at once, with other things to the same 
effect, and added that he was delighted at the renewal 
of friendship between the two Powers. 

‘ I listened to this speech in respectful silence. Jt 
would be easy for me to refute it, and I shall probably 
do so to Prince Bismarck, but I had no wish to 
wound or annoy the Emperor after he had shown 
such unmistakable signs of a conciliatory and placable 
temper. I could especially have pointed to the 
negotiations which had been opened with Italy so long 
ago as 18G5, to Usedom’s despatch, and to Klapka’s 
legion. I stated, however, that my knowledge of 
Vienna, extending over many years, convinced me that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that Austria’s ruling 
thought was the abasement of Prussia; and I at¬ 
tempted to show that Austria’s policy was always 
a defensive one. I further stated that the relations 
which have now been inaugurated with Germany were 
perfectly sincere on our part, and that Austria would 
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sincerely forget the past if Prussia would do the 
same. 

‘ I was much interested by the opinion expressed 
by his Majesty that the war of 1866 was the ruin of 
Franco, “because Napoleon should have attacked uS 
in the rear.” He went on to say that in 1866 
he never would believe in the neutrality of 
France, and that only after a long struggle did he 
consent to remove his forces from the Rhine 
Provinces. He had always been grateful to the 
Emperor Napoleon for his neutrality on that 
occasion. 

‘The Emperor gave me an account of all the 
events at Ems in 1870, but I need not repeat it here, 
as it tallies exactly with what is stated in the 
Prussian oflicial publication on the subject. One 
circumstance that he mentioned, however, was new 
to me, and it throws great discredit on Gramont, if, 
indeed, Benedetti reported it faithfully. The Em¬ 
peror said that on leaving Benedetti at the station at 
Ems, he shook hands with him cordially, saying : 
“ Adieu, monsieur l’Ambassadeur! Vous allez a Berlin, 
moi j’y serai dans quelqucs jours; l’aftairc desormais 
doit se traitor non entre vous et moi, mais de 
Gouvernement a Gouveruement.” 

‘ The following w’ords, belonging, not to the past, 
but to the present, seemed to me of greater conse¬ 
quence. The Emperor said that he had assured your 
Majesty at Isclil that nobody had designs on the 
German Provinces of Austria But he added: “Of 
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course I said to your Emperor exactly what I said to 
the Emperor Alexander, that I wished for nothing 
more ardently than that the Germans in Austria, 
as well as in Russia, should feel contented, and should 
not be placed in the position of looking to us for help, 
thereby causing us much unpleasantness.” 

‘ I was all the more struck by these words as a 
similar opinion was uttered by General Schweinitz, 
who arrived here yesterday. I replied to the Emperor 
that the pacification of the Germans in Austria 
could be greatly aided by Germany herself; we did 
not wish to make the Prussian Government responsible 
for the agitation, but it would lose in force if the 
official German Press would make the Germans in 
Austria understand that they live in an empire of 
many races and tongues, and that they must be on 
good terms with the other nationalities if they wish 
that Austria, should continue to exist—which has been 
stated to bo a necessity by Germany herself. How¬ 
ever much I may refrain from interfering in present 
internal policy, it still remains my duty to point out 
the serious aspect of these statements, and urgently 
to warn the government not to allow the present 
crisis to develop itself in a manner which may go far 
beyond its intentions. I assume the Cabinet of 
Berlin to be strictly loyal and sincere; and I must 
here remind }’our Majesty how at Vienna, where there 
was assuredly no anti-Danish feeling, one had to pay 
attention to the lamentations of the Germans, though 
it was evident that they were not sincere. 
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‘ The Emperor William finally spoke for a long 
time about the International Society and the necessity, 
of mutual action against it, upon which I developed... 
iny idea of an anti-International Association. 

‘ After an audience which lasted an hour and a half,' 
I was graciously dismissed.’ 

The meetings of Gastein were followed bv those of 
© •> 

Salzburg. 

A rumour was circulated that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph desired to return at Gastein the visit 
paid to him by the Emperor William at Ischl. In 
order not to leave Gastein at the wrong moment, I 
took the liberty of enquiring whether this rumour was 
true, adding that as the place named was connected 
with the Gastein Convention, I did not recommend it 
for the meeting of the two sovereigns. A reply came 
by telegraph to the effect that the rumour was false, 
and that during the following weeks his Majesty’s 
time would be fully occupied by military inspections. 
Although this telegram clearly proved that his 
Majesty did not intend to have a further meeting 
with tin* Emperor of Germany, 1 ventured to repre¬ 
sent that T considered an early return of the Ischl 
visit to be essential, and that Salzburg would be a 
suitable place for continuing the reconciliation and' 
union of the two sovereigns. The Emperor agreed, 
not without hesitation, and later on I was told more 
than once that Salzburg was one of the nails in rav 
coffin. In the following year the Emperor went to 
Berlin. Before his departure I saw the Emperor 
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William at Gastciu, and he said to me ‘ The Emperor 
is coming to Berlin; this pleases me immensely.’ I 
would not have been able to go to Berlin, nor would 
I have recommended the Emperor to do so, had T 
remained in office. Indeed, when proposing the 
Salzburg interview, I laid stress on the fact that I 
thought a visit to Berlin unadvisablc. It seemed to 
me quite unnecessary that the Emperor should review 
at Berlin the troops that had defeated his own some 
years previously. I held the same opinion as to the 
return visit of the Emperor William, which might 
well have taken place on territory that had not 
belonged to Austria, instead of in the Austrian 
capital. The Emperor must have felt so too, and 
under the circumstances he deserved praise and 
admiration for having considered no sacrifice or self- 
denial too great in the fulfilment of his duty. A. 
Minister should not make such proposals without 
extreme necessity. Certain feelings must be consid¬ 
ered, and the result of wounding them is attended 
with more disadvantage than benefit. I remember 
with pride the last words I heard from the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia at Salzburg after my resignation . ‘ 1 
shall always remember that you never disregarded the 
Emperor’s dignity.’ This testimony was all the more 
honourable to me, as the Archduchess had often 
complained of my treatment of ecclesiastical questions, 
and had made no secret of her displeasure. 

The festivities at Salzburg went off like those in 
;18<37. Dinner and tea were served at the Burg, 
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there was a trip to Klesheim, and there were bonfires 
on the hills. I accompanied Prince Bismarck in the 
drive to Klesheim. I remained of course perfectly 
passive to the cheers of the people, leaving the 
honour entirely to the illustrious visitor, who acknow¬ 
ledged them with unusual cordiality by military 
salutes. He said to me: ‘I have arranged things 
very well. In the days when people used to hiss me, 
I wore civilian clothes, and had no occasion to take 
off my hat; while now, when they cheer me, I wear 
a uniform, and need only touch my hat.’ 

Next morning both sovereigns left. 'At half- 
past six,’ said T to Prince Bismarck ‘ we must be 
ready for the departure.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Bismarck, 
who liked early rising as little as I did ; ‘ that is soon 
after midnight.’ 

On leaving, the Emperor William said to me : * I 
have rather blackened you.’ He meant that he had 
invested me with the order of the Black Eagle,* and 
I am certain that his Majesty did not blacken me 
in any other sense, but that other people did so 
especially during the time of my embassy in Paris. 

Prince Bismarck went to join his family at 
Rcichcnhall. I accompanied him in a postechaise 
drawn by four horses, and remained with him for a 
day. I did not see him again for six years. 

* When 1 returned to Vienna, an olil-futiliioned Austrian Maid to me: ‘Do not 
let the 1‘msHinns lie whitewashed in your opinion.’ ‘ On the contrary ’ aaid I, ‘ I have 
let them blacken me.’ On thin Mubjcct 1 invented the following charade: ‘Qu’eat 
ce 11 lie cent? Aiitrefoia je retain, aujonnl’ litii je l’ai? I,a bote noire.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1871 

THE APPROACHING INTERVAL CRISIS. 


I had seen little of Count Hohenwart at Salzburg, 
but I heard Prince Bismarck say to him on leaving: 
‘ I wish you bonne chance My relations with Count 
Hohenwart had become even less harmonious than 
previously, which was partly owing to articles in 
the Osterre ichische Zeitnng, a paper supported by 
the cis-Leithan Ministry, and representing true 
‘ Austrianism,’ alias Federalism. It was edited by a 
Dr Frese, who came from the North, and who had 
been a confidant of the Minister Dr Schitffle. This 
journal found much fault with the agreement with 
Germany which had been effected at Gastein and 
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Salzburg. I was quite indifferent to the attacks 
of the Ministerial paper; but they were not to be 
despised, as they might have led the public to doubt the 
sincerity of the new direction which had been given 
to foreign policy. Even more shrill was the voice of 
the Vate.rland, a paper which, although not official, 
stood in the same position to the Ministry as the 
Nate FrewPresse had stood to the ‘Burgerministorium.’ 
It said: 

‘ Count Beust as the Chancellor of the Empire, 
directing foreign affairs with his Cis and Trans 
Leithania, his liberal centralisation, his hostility to the 
Church, his inspired plundering expedition to Rome, 
his Jewish-Liberal gang, and his panacea for a cure 
of the internal troubles of Austria, presents us with 
contrasts which do not promise a peaceful solution. 
The fate which he prepared for Count Beleredi and 
his system he probably also contemplated at Castein 
for the Holienwart Ministry.’ 

This journal, which was the organ rather of 
SchiifHe than of Uohcnwart, alluded now and 
then to the progress of the ‘ honest w'ork,’ meaning 
the negotiation which was then being carried on by 
the Minister of Commerce with the leaders of the 
National Party in Bohemia. Of all the events of 
those times, none remained more inexplicable to me 
than that Count .Uohcnwart, who was more intimately 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Austria than 
anybody else, should have left the conduct of this 
delicate negotiation to a Professor who came from a 
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foreign country.* How it was that the negotiation 
bore fruit I began to understand after having heard 
in the Great Council of the Crown, where the battle 
between Hohenwart and myself was fought, Minister 
Sehiiffle’s reply to an objection raised against a 
particularly absurd clause of the so-called ‘ Funda¬ 
mental Articles ’—‘ The Bohemian nobility wish it! ’ 
But even this reply was better than that given by the 
Minister of Commerce to a deputy of the opposition, 
designating the latter’s objections as ‘ bad jokes.’ 

Thanks to the ‘ honest work ’—and so completely 
without my knowledge that 1 did not hear of it until 
it was published —an Imperial liescript was issued on 
September 12 to the Bohemian Diet, adding to the 
existing Constitution the recognition of the kingdom 
of Bohemia as a State, the acknowledgment of the 
rights of that State, and the promise of a coronation 
oath. The liescript further recommended that the 
debates on Bohemian affairs should be conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation, so as to enable 
the Crown to put an end to the Constitutional con¬ 
flict without infringing the rights of the other 
kingdoms and territories, or the Fundamental Laws 
of 1 SGI and I8G7. The Bohemian Diet showed its 
spirit of moderation and conciliation by presenting to 
the Emperor the notorious Fundamental Articles, 

* Perhaps it will he objected that my intervention in the Hungarian settlement 
was much the same thing; but a Minister who had had seventeen years' official 
experience of important affairs in foreign countries, is surely more <jiin lifted to speak 
on such subjects than a University Professor; and, which is most important and to 
the point, Count Holered i did not give up the negotiations entirely to me, hut 
carried them out himself with my assistance. 
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which, had they been ratified, would have put an end 
to the Viennese Parliament, substituting for it merely 
an occasional congress of representatives of the king¬ 
doms and territories, and conferences of the Ministers 
of the various portions of the empire, each of which 
would have possessed a government of its own. 

Meanwhile, by using much pressure, it became 
possible in consequence of the elections to the Diets 
(direct general elections were not yet introduced), so 
to change the majority of the Lower House that the 
Government could count upon two-thirds of the votes. 
That it was willing to consider the Fundamental 
Articles, although of course with modifications, had 
become apparent in the Grand Council of the Crown 
above referred to which preceded the resignation of 
Hohenwart, as well as in the consultations of the 
Ministers between themselves which were held in the 
Foreign ()ffice. 

An idea which may be found repeated in some 
historical works at that time prevailed that Count 
Andrassy had taken the initiative of intervention, and 
that I joined him. This is only a fable convenuc. 

As I have mentioned above, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brody returned me to the Galician 
Diet, and I was to take my seat at Lemberg, having 
been prevented in the previous year by the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War from leaving Vienna. But just as foreign 
affairs had prevented me from taking my seat be¬ 
fore, so iuternal affairs now had the same effect. There 
was no need of entering into further explanations after 
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what I had said, and 1 therefore bogged my electors 
to excuse 111 c. Upon this Count Hohemvart came to 
me one morning and said that lie had received the 
news of my decision with great astonishment, although 
he knew that I was not of one mind with the 
Ministry; and that he thought it was not compatible 
with my position to make a sort of demonstration 
against the Government. ‘ Nor do I,’ was my reply ; 
‘ it was merely my wish to avoid a situation which 
would have been as unnecessary and awkward to the 
Ministry as to myself.’ ‘ I must tell you then,’ said 
Count Holienwnrt, ‘that Count Andrassy has told 
mo that he agrees in the proceedings T have taken.’ 
As soon as 1 was alone, I sent a telegram in cipher 
to Count Andrassy at Pesth, asking him whether 
this assertion was correct. Count Andrassy preferred 
to answer me in person. He began by remarking 
rather sharply : ‘ Pray leave me alone. What have 
I to do with the Czechs? What is Bohemia to me?’ 
He was perfectly justified in taking this view of the 
question. His successor Tisza assumed and maintained 
the same attitude towards Taaffe’s conciliatory regime; 
but it is not possible to be at once a spectator and a 
combatant. 1 sent him further representations, and 
filially commissioned Sektionschcf von Hofmann to 
proceed to Pesth to renew them, upon which he 
accepted my views. 

Little remains to be said as to the close of the 
Hohenwart era. My battle in the Council of 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Emperor, was 
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exactly the reverse of the one I had fought against 
Beleredi in 18G7. I was then filled with admiration 
at the vigour of the defence; I was now amazed at 
its weakness. Count Holienwart was obviously under 
the impression that his cause was half lost; and what 
must have discouraged him still more was that the 
Imperial Ministers* found an ally in a member of his 
own Ministry. 

If I felt defeated after the close of the discussion 
on the question whether Beleredi or Beust should 
prevail, I now felt certain of victory ; but my triumph 
was a Pyrrhic one. 

4 The Min inters for the 4 common 9 affair a of the whole empire, i.r, the Minister 
of .Foreign Affaira, tho Minister of War, and the Minister of Finance. 
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1871 

STRUCK DOWN ON THE I1KEACH.-CONSIDERATIONS OK HEALTH AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

It was not until some days had elapsed after the 
Crown Council that Count Holienwart and his col¬ 
leagues, with the exception of Baron Holzgethan, 
sent in their resignations. I remember Count 
Mensdorff saying to me in 18G5, when he entered the 
Belcredi Ministry after the resignation of Schmer- 
ling’s Ministry, that he was the only survivor of the 
old regime. The same might be said of Baron 
Holzgethan, although instead of entering the new 
Ministry, he entered the ‘ common ’ Ministry. During 
his short interregnum, and with his counter-signa¬ 
ture, a second Imperial Rescript was sent to the 
Bohemian Diet which was very different from that 
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of tho 12tli of Soptombcr. Nothing was said either 
of an independent position of the kingdom of Bohemia 
or of tho coronation, but.promises were made that all 
lawful demands should bo considered. This taught 
tho two-fold lesson that the agreement with Hungary 
could only be altered by an arrangement between the 
Reiclisrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, and that 
the political position of tho non-Hungarian kingdoms 
and countries had been regulated by the Fundamental 
Laws of the State. 

The state of feeling created in the country by the 
change of policy rendered it necessary that this 
Imperial Rescript should be plainly worded so as to 
prevent distrust on both sides. But it was a hard 
necessity for the Emperor to be compelled to affix his 
signature twice within six weeks to documents 
diametrically opposed to each other. I felt it deeply, 
although I had no hand in the composition or the 
presentation of the Rescript. I also felt that the 
new Ministry must be strictly faithful to the Consti¬ 
tution, but not in a violent party spirit, if the new 
measures were to be attended with success; and I 
ventured, when the opportunity of an audience 
presented itself, to speak in this sense, bearing in 
mind the Emperor’s desire that I should always 
express my opinions openly, even without being asked 
to do so. I said a man like the ex-Governor of 
Bohemia, General Baron Kollor, would be received 
with confidence as Minister-President. As in the 
previous year, after the disappearance of the Potocki 
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Ministry, my words were received in significant silence. 
But immediately afterwards a remarkable incident 
occurred. On retiring from the audience, I found in 
the ante-cliauiber the Deputy l)r Kechbauer, the 
loader of the most advanced section of the Constitu¬ 
tional party. 1 asked him to enter, and he said to 
me : ‘ I come to tell you that we make no claim to 
participate in the formation of the Ministry, and that 
we are perfectly satisfied if only the Oovernment is a 
constitutional one.’ 

I was soon afterwards informed of two facts : that 
Baron Kcllersperg had been called upon to form the 
new Ministry, and that Count Andrassy was again at 
Vienna. 1 did not see the latter (be only came after 
having been appointed in my place, to tell me how 
painful his position was, and how difficult be found it 
to exchange Abenna for IVsf.h.) As for Baron 
Kcllersperg, he paid me a visit, and was most friendly, 
much to my surprise, as our last meeting had not 
been so. AVlien 1 said that he would not have cause 
to complain of the interference of the Chancellor in 
internal affairs, he replied that on the contrary he 
wished me to be invited to all the important sittings 
of the Ministry. I could assure him with a clear 
conscience that I would not interfere in internal 
affairs, because 1 saw by everything that was going 
on that my position of Chancellor would not last 
much longer; as, perhaps, Baron Kcllersperg well 
knew when he spoke. 

The day of explanation soon came. I was struck 
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by the fact that the same Staatsrath von Braun who 
had brought me the news of my unexpected appoint¬ 
ment in 18G6, now appeared with that of my dismissal. 
He said that * I ought to make things easy for the 
Emperor ’—which could only mean that I was to send 
in my resignation. Baron Braun alleged two reasons: 
that the title of ‘ Chancellor of the Empire ’ gave rise 
to difficulties, and that I had too many personal 
enemies. I never heard any other motive for my 
dismissal, either from the Emperor or from any other 
quarter. But Baron Braun told me of two remarks 
made by his Majesty which gratified me as a further 
proof of his noble spirit, and did my heart good. One 
was, 'Now he is popular again, and he will find his 
task easier,’ the other, ‘ I should he very glad if he 
wore appointed Ambassador; he would then still he 
in my service.’ I presented myself next day to his 
Majesty, as 1 was requested to do. The Emperor 
advanced towards me most eordially, shook hands 
with me, and said: ‘ T thank you for having made 
things easv for me. It has cost me a severe struggle: 
hut I must do without your further services.’ This 
is a strictly accurate account of what was said. I 
think it necessary to assert this, as the most absurd 
rumours wore circulated on the subject. The 
Emperor then told me to sit down, and conversed 
with me on various subjects; hut his Majesty did 
not say a single word as to the cause of my dismissal, 
or allude to anything beyond the great question of 
the day. Some days afterwards, the Emperor did 
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me the honour of paying me a visit which lasted 
over half-an-hour. My opponents tried to weaken 
the effect of this favour by sayiug that the Emperor 
only came to my house for the purpose of getting 
back some documents—as if it would have been 
necessary for his Majesty to take the trouble of 
coming to mu for such a purpose. 

Meanwhile I had sent in my resignation, to which 
I received the following autograph reply : 

4 Vienna, November 1 , 1871 . 

* Dear Count Beust— While granting j r our re¬ 
quest, founded on considerations of health, to be 
relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign 
Affairs, I express my sincerest thanks to you for the 
persistent and unselfish devotion with which you have 
fulfilled those duties, and I shall never forget the 
services you performed, during the five eventful years of 
your tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

At the same time I was appointed a life-member 
of the Upper House and Ambassador in .London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
1871 

rum,1C FUELING ON MV KU8K1NATION. 

In itself the change in my career was to me neither 
unforeseen nor alarming. A year earlier I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ The (lay of my fall will be the 
day of my deliverance; ’ and a few weeks before it 
came to pass, I said to Staatsratb von Braun, who 
had always been my friend, that I would like 
eventually to be appointed an ambassador, for which 
1 had many urgent reasons, independently of personal 
inclination. Prince Metternich—‘ si licet parva com- 
ponere inagnis,’ or rather * si licet magna componere 
parvis’—survived his Chancellorship, but after his 
resignation he went abroad, only returning to Austria 
four years later. Thus the best solution was a re- 
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moval into a foreign country in a high position, and 
an ambassador is looked upon as a representative of 
his sovereign. 

As I have said, the idea of my retirement was 
familiar to me; but when it came it gave me pain for 
two reasons. I had, indeed, perceived the moment 
approaching when I could no longer retain office under 
Hohcnwart, but then it was more a question of an 
unavoidable withdrawal from an untenable position. 
But now, when that position had itself disappeared ; 
when, after years of efforts, struggles, and cares, in 
internal as well as in foreign policy, a firm footing 
had been gained on which it was only necessary to 
act with calmness ; when things began to work 
smoothly ; when complete harmony had been es¬ 
tablished between the various Ministries of the 
.Empire ; when 1 had obtained unanimous votes of 
confidence from the Parliamentary Bodies to which 
I was responsible ; when 1 was receiving demonstra¬ 
tions of public confidence from all' quarters —to be 
compelled at such a moment to withdraw from the 
scene of my activity, was like being struck by a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. But I was affected 
even more painfully by the socresy with which 
the matter was carried out. Most gladly, most will¬ 
ingly would 1 have resigned, had appeals been made 
to my loyalty', and bad I been told that tin: 
simultaneous resignation of Hohcnwart and myself 
would oiler a convenient means of escape from the 
unpleasant position in which the crown was placed 
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by the contradictory character of the two Imperial 
Rescripts. 

Considering the circumstances under which my 
dismissal took place, it will be understood that it took 
others more by surprise than myself. It pleases 
me to remember that this surprise was expressed 
to mo in a way as sympathetic as it was honour¬ 
able. I was even obliged to moderate the zeal of 
my friends, and to dissuade the students of Vienna 
from giving me an ovation in the form of a torch-light 
procession. How rapidly has the breeze of oblivion, 
so prevalent in dear Vienna, blown away all remem¬ 
brance of those days ! If I recall them, it is not 
because I complain of the forgetfulness of my country¬ 
men, or because I hope to make withered garlands 
green again. I oidy wish to do justice to historical 
truth, here as elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

1883 

DONEE E14JS FELIX, MULTOS NUMEUA.IIIS AMICOS. 

At the present moment, when I am writing the 
epilogue to the recollections of my Viennese Ministry, 
twelve years have elapsed since I received manifesta¬ 
tions of praise for my five years’ career and of regret 
for my sudden retirement. In an age like the present, 
so full of events and changes, men live rapidly and 
soon forget, and I can be neither surprised nor grieved 
that people now think little or not at all of what was 
then spoken, written, and printed. But what made 
an unpleasant impression upon me, though my heart 
was not embittered by it, was that even in less than a 
few years I was forgotten. 

I have more than once said jokingly to my friends 
that within the three weeks from the end of October 
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to the middle of November 1871, three scenes suc¬ 
ceeded each other as they might have done on the 
stage. 

First scone: Beust is victorious, Hohenwart is 
defeated; long live Beust! ’ 

Second scene : What ? Beust has fallen too ? 
Alas ! alas ! What is to become of us ? 

Third scene; How now? We are in office, and 
we arc rid of Beust! Hurrah ! 

This is rather strongly put, but it is historically 
accurate. 

In short, it was believed that my loss would be 
irreparable ; but as soon as this was proved not to be 
the case, enthusiasm and alarm both vanished at the 
same time. 

I entertain the hope that the conscientious and 
unbiassed historians of the future, when judging my 
Austrian administration, will show themselves as 
moderate as I myself have been, and will find the true 
medium between an ephemeral apotheosis and an 
equally ephemeral condemnation. 

‘ Peace to his ashes .and justice to his memory ’— 
these are the words I have chosen for my epitaph. 
May the appeal they make to future generations not 
have been made in vain. 
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PART 11-1867-1880 


CHAPTER I 
1867 

THE COMPROMISE WITH HUNGARY.—CONTINUATION OP THR EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY RXICHSRATH.-CONFLICT WITH COUNT BELCBEDI.-HIS 

RETIREMENT.—RE-ENACTMENT OF TnE FEBRUARY CONSTITUTION. 

I must begin this chapter by saying that I wrote it- 
after 1870, but inserted subsequent additions, and 
that I can guarantee the exactitude of all the facts 
narrated. 

The Hungarian Reichstag met on the 19th of 
November 1866, and received an Imperial Missive to 
the effect that his Apostolic Majesty had resolved to' 
g^Vf Vdue consideration to its demands and claims. 
■;'voju n a 
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The-common affairs pf the entire monarchy that were 
to be discussed were specified, and the Emperor 
; expressed a desire that the Beichsrath should examine' 
the proposals impartially and with due consideration 
of the dangers which were threatening the State: / 
The Imperial Government had strong hopes that* 
Ddak and the majority wpuld be inclined to come to . 
an agreement. Tisza and the Left, on the other hand, 
were not yet satisfied with the offers made by his ; 
Majesty and the Ministry, because it was not clear 
whether Count Beleredi’s Federal system or my 
scheme of Dualism would prevail. But in order to 
make both parties as contented as possible, and to 
bring the Agreement with the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives to a speedy conclusion, it was decided in the 
Council of Ministers of the 17th of November 1866, 
the Emperor presiding, that the Minister of State 
and the Hungarian Chancellor should issue a rescript 
which would be even more in conformity with the 
views of the Hungarian Diet, only reserving unity 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs, joint administra¬ 
tion of the customs and of finance, and the revival of 
the provincial governors, etc. At the same time the 
prospect was held out of a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry. The offer was accepted, but without giving 
satisfaction. 

In the middle of December the Court Chancellor 
Majlath came to tell me that the Emperor wished me 
to go to Pesth, that Count Belcrodi was of a different 
opinion, and that it would be a guarantee for the 
latter if he, Majlath, were to accompany me. I had 
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no objection to this, especially as I was very partial ■. 
to Majlath, and I was not offended at feeling myself 
under a sort of police supervision. We left Vienna 
in the evening, arriving early in the morning at 
Buda, where we took up our quarters with Baron 
Sennyey. After a few hours’ rest, we started on foot 
for Pesth. On leaving my room, Majlath said to 
m§: ‘ I seo you have your hat on.’ ‘ I always take 
my hat when going out,’ I replied. ‘ But why a 
silk hat ? You have a very handsome fur cap ? ’ 

‘ I will wear it with pleasure,’ I said, ‘ if you prefer 
it.’ Thus I paid my visits to the notabilities at 
Pesth with my fur cap. Majlath had put on his 
Hungarian breeches immediately after his arrival. 
It was a beautiful winter’s day, and the hill of Buda 
was covered with snow and ice, so that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting accustomed to the slippery ground. 

We visited the leaders of the various parties— 
Eotvos, Cziraki, George Apponyi, and lastly Deak. 
I cannot say that I received a very cordial welcome 
from Deak; his language was rather abrupt, but he 
was not disagreeable in manner, and he was very 
frank in expressing his opinions. As we were leav¬ 
ing, Majlath said to me: ‘ 1 daresay you did not 
think him over polite.’ ‘Indeed I did,’said I; ‘he 
actually helped me on with my coat.’ ‘Oh!’ ex¬ 
claimed Majlath, ‘ that meant a great deal.’ 

Sennyey gave a dinner in the evening. Andrassy, 
Lonyay, and Eotvos were seated opposite to me, and I 
remarked that I was an object of close scrutiny. I 
insisted on our returning by the night train to Vienna 
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our visit not lasting more than the day, in order that 
the newspapers should not invent stories about negotia¬ 
tions. Accordingly, after dinner, we left the house of 
Baron Sennyey, whose hospitality, enhanced by the 
amiability of his beautiful wife, I shall never forget. 

All things considered, my reception on my first, 
appearance in Hungary did not justify Majlath’s 
apprehensions on account of Teleki.* A very 
friendly article had previously appeared in the Peati 
Nrvplo, saying that the last rescript should be 
received with confidence, as I, to whoso name the 
sympathies and the hopes of nations were attached, 
had accepted the responsibility of it. 

The next morning, immediately after our return, 
I was summoned to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
impatient to know my impressions. I took the 
liberty of expressing them in the following words: 

‘ I have witnessed/ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I 
have been here, nothing but a useless exchange of 
rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and ad¬ 
dresses sent here in return. This will not advance 
matters. Your Majesty has expressed the determina¬ 
tion to appoint a Hungarian Ministry under certain 
conditions, and you have already chosen the men who 
are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your 
Majesty were to summon them to Vienna, in order 
that we might negotiate with them here.’ The Em¬ 
peror took my advice, and Andrassy, Edtvos, and 
Eonyay were invited to come to Vienna. This was 
the beginning—I may say the decisive beginning—of 

* See vol. i. p. 338. 
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the Establishment of the Agreement, and. in 1867 and 
1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: ‘ If it had 
•not been for you, the Agreement would never have 
been completed.’ 

The negotiations were hold alternately at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of the Interior. 
I, who had only come two months previously to 
Austria, was indeed able to bring them to a speedy 
conclusion by intervening as the diplomatic member of 
the conference, but the chief task fell to the lot of tho 
Minister of State. I was of opinion that the Minister 
of Commerce, Baron Wiillerstorf, and the representa¬ 
tive of the Ministry of Finance, Baron Becke (who 
was at that time not yet a Minister) should take part 
iu the conference, but Count Belcredi would not hear 
of this. After we had concluded our labours, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
Hungarian Ministry, and it was decided that, as soon 
as tho scheme was accepted by Parliament, the 
Coronation should take place. 

While the Hungarian compromise was thus being 
perfected, affairs had also assumed a new aspect in the 
western half of the empire. 

When I came into office the Constitution was still 
suspended, much to my dissatisfaction, as parliamen¬ 
tary life was light and air to me. This state of things 
became absolutely intolerable when the seventeen 
Biots met in the course of November 1866. The 
Charivari, which ridiculed the simultaneous discussion 
of general political questions at Vienna, Prague, 
Brttnn and Innsbruck, instructed me more than it 
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annoyed me.* An incident in the South Austrian 
Diet, however, when the late Deputy Mtthlfeld 
attacked me without any cause, made patience and 
Bilence impossible. * I myself could not reply, and the 
governor merely remarked that he ‘ could say nothing, 
as the party attacked was absent! ’ After this occur¬ 
rence I declared very firmly to Count Belcredi that I 
was accustomed to be attacked, but not to leave my 
defence to others, and .that I must insist on the' 
summoning of the Reichsrath. 

Numerous conferences ensued, and the result was 
that an extraordinary Reichsrath was convoked. 
This step has been blamed as a violation of the 
Constitution; but for my part I preferred a Reiehs- 
rath of doubtful legality to none at all. 

I must say in all sincerity that I could not 
at first understand the reproach of unconstitutional 
action that was made against me. The suspension 
of the Constitution having lasted more than a year, 
and being, as the word ‘ suspension ’ implied, a pro¬ 
visional measure, the summoning of a Reichsrath for 
the purpose of consultation could not be condemned 
as equivalent to a Coup d’ fttat. At the same time 
a feeling of opposition to the meeting of the extra¬ 
ordinary Reichsrath was shown so unmistakably 
by the populace of Vienna, that I well remember 
one of the leaders of the Bohemian Diet saying 
to me: ‘ We must think twice as to whether we 

* The Figaro bad a very clever cartoon. It represented seventeen organ-grinders 
performing in the BaUplats, and myself at a window, stopping up my ears, and 
exclaiming in the Saxon dialect: ‘ Goodness gracious! I never came across 1 anything 
like this at Dresden! ’ ■ 
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should go to Vienna under the present circumstances, 
and expose ourselves to insults.’ . However, it was 
not this that induced me to advocate the summoning 
of the restricted Reichsrath,* but my sense of obli¬ 
gation towards the Hungarian Deputies who had 
undertaken to carry out the arrangement in 
Hungary. 

My view was that as the Hungarian delegates had 
undertaken the task of carrying out the Agreement— 
in which they were successful, thanks to the salutary 
influence of Ddak—the Government was bound to do 
everything to secure its unconditional acceptance. 
I considered that the best means of doing this was to 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Reichsrath, re¬ 
lying on the fact that with the Agreement the Con¬ 
stitution would again become operative : a calculation 
which proved correct. 

I only discovered by means of a later correspond¬ 
ence, that at that time a misapprehension existed 
between me and Count Belcredi. As he understood 
it, the reservation of an amendment of the Agree¬ 
ment by the Reichsrath was a soils entendu, known to 
the Hungarian Deputies, and accepted by them. But 
those gentlemen, and Count Andrassy in particular, 
expressed themselves to me in a contrary sense. It 
is easy to foresee the not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain course which affairs would have 
taken had the former view been correct. Apart from 
the fact that Ddak would scarcely have consented 

* t. an assembly composed of representatives of all parts of tbe empire except 1 
Hungary. 
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to carry through so immature and. uncertain a proposi¬ 
tion, the state of thiags on this side of the Leitha 
had to be considered. I have already said that d 
priori only a conditional acceptance was to be ex¬ 
pected from the extraordinary Reichsrath. In this 
case there were two means of escape—either renewed 
negotiations with Hungary, or the closing of*the. 
extraordinary Reichsrath and a general election of 
new members. (There could be no question of dissolu¬ 
tion, as the extraordinary Reichsrath was under the 
Constitution only a consultative body, without legis¬ 
lative powers). The country was in such an agitated 
state that an appeal to the doctors in favour of an un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the Hungarian demands 
would have been useless; while on the other hand, 
there was no prospect of the Hungarian Parliament 
proposing an alteration of the original scheme. The 
closing of the Reichsrath would simply have brought 
matters back to the position which was ended by 
my journey to Pesth; rescripts from Vienna, ad¬ 
dresses and resolutions from Pesth, and a hopeless 
deadlock. 

My views finally prevailed, and this was the 
second step by which I advanced the Agreement. 

The other Ministers whom I consulted entirely 
shared my views, and yet two of them, the Ministers 
of Justice and of Commerce, had taken part in 
the September manifesto. The Minister of War, 
Baron John, was my strongest adherent in the 
Cabinet. 

I was so far from desiring the retirement of Count 
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Belcscedi tha* I took pains to represent to his Majesty 
the possibility of his retaining office during the con¬ 
vocation of the restricted Reichsrath. But it was 
necessary to come to a final decision. In a Council 
of Ministers under the Presidency of the Emperor 
which lasted four hours, I stood alone (my colleagues 
maintaining an absolute neutral attitude) in opposing. 
Count Belcredi, who not only had the advantage over 
me in his accurate knowledge of details, but defended 
his views in one of the most brilliant speeches I ever 
heard. When the Emperor dismissed us without 
expressing his opinion, I withdrew with the impression 
that I was defeated. I retired to my room in the 
Ministerial residence, thinking that toy term of 
service in Austria was at an end, as matters had 
reached such a state of tension that my defeat would 
have necessitated my resignation. I remained a long 
time immersed in thought, when a messenger arrived 
with a note from the Emperor to the following effect: 

‘ Please draw up the circular to the Diets in accord¬ 
ance with your proposals.’ 

Next day I became President of the Ministry. 
The task of preparing the circular to the Diets was 
full of difficulties, as it was not easy to represent the 
change of policy in such a light as not to impair the 
Imperial authority. I thought my best course would 
f |>e to attach to the circular (which was to be issued 
ix>the name of the Government) a personal communi¬ 
cation to each provincial Governor. The former 
ended with the declaration that his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty had given orders that an 
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extraordinary Reichsrath should not bo* summoned, 
but that the * Constitutional Reichsrath ’ was tp meet 
at Vienna on the 18 th of March, and that those 
changes in the Constitution which were necessitated 
by the Agreement with Hungary should be submitted 
for its acceptance. 

At the same time notice was given of bills as to 
the election of Delegates for the consultative assembly'' 
on common affairs; also bills relating to national 
defence, to the development of the Constitutional 
powers of the western half of the empire, to the 
responsibility of Ministers, and to the extension of 
the Constitutional autonomy of the provinces, for 
which a desire had repeatedly been expressed in the 
various Diets. 

This return to Constitutional practice in Austria 
gave me no small amount of labour, anxiety, and 
struggles, all of which I had to bear alone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write these words in 
a bitter spirit. In writing my reminiscences, I can 
only narrate what really occurred. Least of all do I 
wish it to be supposed that I was annoyed by the 
homage paid to Schmerling on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the February Constitu¬ 
tion.* No one can have joined in that homage more 
heartily than myself. There is no man in Austria 
whom I valued and esteemed more than Schmerling. 
Much to my regret, I was never in a position to be 
able to be of use to him. Politically, I revived and 

* In 18P6 'The February Constitution ’ was introduced by Herr von Schmerling 
on the 27th February, 18(il. 
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consolidated what he had done, though I put his 
sympathies to a severe test*' by establishing the 
Agreement with Hungary. Yet I have always 
found him the same sincere and cordial friend, and his 
appreciation has compensated me for many an 
unjust judgment. 
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When I considered that Count Belcredi enjoyed 
the highest favour, esteem aud confidence of the 
Emperor, I could not believe that my arguments 
had prevailed; I was forced to convince inyself 
that the Emperor found my remaining in office a 
necessity, for reasons apart from the question under 
discussion, and rather connected with Foreign than 
with Internal Affairs. The next day Count Belcredi 
sent in his resignation, and I was immediately, 
appointed President of the Ministry. I thus became 
the head of the three Departments—of the Interior, 
of Public Worship and Instruction,. and of Police— 
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whieh had been tinder the direction of Coffnt Beleredi, 
besides that of Foreign Affairs, the whole woight 
and responsibility of which foil upon me. 

My next task—not a very easy one—was to find 
. Ministers. Those who had hitherto been Count Bel- 
credi’s colleagues—von Komers, Minister of Justice, 
. Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, of Trade, and Field 
Marshal Baron John, of War—remained in office. 
Baron Becke, who had managed the Finance depart- 
: ment on the' retirement of Count Larisch, became 
^Minister of Finance. Baron Becke did important 
service during the negotiations with Hungary. He 
was an admirable man of business, uniting in a remark¬ 
able degree the qualities of application, cleverness and 
perseverance. In both Delegations his intervention 
succeeded more than once in carrying the War 
Budgot. I always valued him highly, and I do 
not remember that he ever had cause to complain 
1 of me.. 

There remained the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Public Worship and Instruction. The 
Ministry of Police did not take up much of my time, 
and it was particularly interesting to me. 

Being naturally unacquainted with the personages 
suited for office, the assistance of Hofrath von Hof¬ 
mann, afterwards ‘ Soktionsehcf/ was most useful to 
me. He occupied at that time a rather subordinate 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had 
been Secretary to the Upper House, and knew the 
various members of it thoroughly. He directed 
my attention to the Governor of Trieste, Baron 
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Kellorsperg. I summoned him to Vienna, and offered 
him the Ministry of the Interior. He declined, lay¬ 
ing that his centralists views were incompatible with 
Dualism. I did not doubt the sincerity of this de¬ 
claration, although I could have retorted that the 
Hungarian Compromise was a fait accompli, and thiSt 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior could haye 
little opportunity of taking part in its execution. I 
accordingly did not hesitate to recommend him, some 
weeks later, to the Emperor as Governor of JBohemia, 
in which capacity I fully appreciated the abilities he 
displayed. 

I selected Hasner for the Ministry of Instruction; 
He had been recommended to me by the Liberals, 
and also by Count Leo Thun, who was at that time 
. still my friend. After several interviews, Hasner 
accepted office, and the day on which he was to be 
presented to his Majesty was fixed, when he surprised 
me with a letter in which he stated that he could not 
enter the Cabinet owing to the centralistic views he 
had always entertained. Some months later I 
renewed the negotiation, and he accepted my offer 
under the condition that permission should be given 
for the establishment of a Municipal College' at 
Vienna, as proposed, but hitherto without success, by 
the Municipal Council of that city. This condition 
w$s decisively rejected; but when Hasner took office 
in the * Biirgerministerium ’* at the end of the year 
the demand was granted without objection. 

The first who showed himself ready to join the 

* See page 56. 
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Ministry was 'Count Taaffe, the Governor of Linz, to 
whfek place Herr von Hofmann proceeded to offer 
him the portfolio of the Interior. Count Taaffe was 
still young, and his appointment was a great step of 
promotion; but I had reason to be grateful to him for 
taking office, for I not only knew that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of affairs, and especially of the 
law, but also that in the aristocratic circles to which he 
belonged his nomination was regretted because it was 
feared that he would thereby compromise the future 
that seemed in store for him.* Count Taaffe became 
not only a most agreeable and amiable colleague, but 
also in many respects a very useful and, I must add, 
devoted assistant. His conduct at the council table 
was exemplary, and Herbst himself said to me, at a 
time when Taaffe had already become the object of 
violent attacks, that the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers had never been better filled than by Count 
Taaffe. He had only two drawbacks : he was not only 
no orator, but was as destitute of the gift of impro¬ 
vised as of studied speech; and he was not happy in 
his way of making short explanations. Nor was he 
fortunate in his choice of colleagues. This became 
evident in his second ephemeral Ministry of 1870, 
which would have lasted longer if two officials 
had occupied the seats in the Cabinet which were 
assigned to two deputies. In both respects Count 
Taaffe showed considerable improvement during his 
list and more permanent administration. 

With Taaffe’s assistance I succeeded in obtaining 

* He in now Minteter-Freaident at Vienna. 
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a Minister of Instruction. Herr von Komers, whoSe 
position as a Minister who had been in favouf of 
the suspension of the Constitution was scarcely 
tenable in view of the convocation of the Reichsrath, 
exchanged the portfolio of Justice for the Presidency 
of the Chief Court of Justice at Lemberg. Admiral 
von Wiillerstorff, who was in the same position, 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce. Peeke under¬ 
took the latter for the time being, but the Sektions- 
ehef, Baron Prctis, became the real Minister of 
Commerce. 

Chevalier von Hye took the Ministry of Justice 
and the provisional direction of the Ministry of 
T nstruetion. He was not liked by the Chamber; 
but he was a thorough lawyer and a good speaker, and 
lie knew how to make his authority respected. 

This subject of the nomination of Ministers has 
led me far into the summer of 1807, and I must 
now ret urn to the period when I assumed the Ministry 
of the I u tori or. 

Naturally 1 had at that time a multitude of 
visitors. Chief among them were the leaders of the 
Liberal, or Constitutional Party; bat I was also 
visited by members of the Federal Party, including 
Prazak and Rieger, who were, however, not very 
satisfied at the turn things were taking. 

I was urged by the Germans to dissolve the 
Diets elected under Belcredi’s administration which 
had returned (in Bohemia, Moravia and Carinthia) 
nationalist majorities. But I firmly refused to do 
so, having very strong convictions on the subject. 
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I ’-had also formed very decided views as to the 
development of the Constitutional system in Austria. 
The only countries where the Constitutional system 
has really and uninterruptedly shown itself efficient 
are England and Belgium. The reason is that in 
these countries there are two parties which are 
strictly distinct from each other, equally capable 
of governing, and always ready to assume office. In 
Austria, where there is so much strife among the 
nationalities, such a division of parties is especially 
necessary ; and it seemed to mo by no means impossible 
to bring this about, provided all the nationalities 
were to send deputies to the Beichsrath. I couceivod 
the possibility of a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
In the latter the Slav element would predominate, 
but would find itself united to a large section of 
the German landed proprietors; in the Liberal Party 
the Gorman element -would be the most important, 
but it would not exclude the Slav element. Even 
at the present day I consider the realisation of that 
idea not to be unattainable. 

In compliance with my wish, the Diets were not 
disturbed, and were called upon to elect members 
for the Ileichsrath. Had Bohemia and Moravia 
shown any appreciation of my policy, the opposition 
would have had ample opportunity to take part in the 
establishment of the December Constitution. Per¬ 
haps there was no want of appreciation, but only of 
good will. Aversion to the foreign intruder prevented 
all calm reflection. In .Bohemia Count Henry Clam 
and Prince George Lobkowitz predicted that my 

VOL. II « 
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Administration would not last six weeks. The Diets 
of Bohemia and Moravia took part in the elections, 
hut with such reservations as the Government could 
not accept. A Deputation was sent to Vienna to 
explain the objections of the Bohemian Diet, and 
Count Frederick Thun informed me that it was coming. 
He received a telegram in reply that the Diet was 
dissolved. The same course was taken as to the Diets 
of Moravia and Carniola. I have been frequently 
reproached with not having taken similar measures 
with regard to the Tyrol; but the reason why the 
Tyrolese Diet was not dissolved was that I was certain 
nothing would be gained by its being re-elected. As 
to the Galician Diet, I informed it through Count 
Goluchowski that any refusal to elect, or election with 
reservations, would result in an immediate dissolution, 
but that if the Diet sent Deputies to the Reiclisratli, I 
would show myself ready to listen to any reasonable 
wishes they might express. 

After the dissolution of the Bohemian Diet, every 
possible pressure was brought to bear on the new 
elections, as the question involved was the authority 
of the Government and the success of the course it 
was pursuing. Prince Charles Auerspcrg was most 
active and successful in this respect. The Emperor 
materially assisted me by giving the Bohemian 
nobility to understand that he desired the elections 
to result in the triumph of the Government. Nor 
did Archduke Charles Louis conceal the Emperor’s 
views on this subject during a short stay at Prague. 
There is nothing more Constitutional than that the 
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sovereign should support the Government he himself 
has chosen; only the Feudal Party objected to his 
doing so. The result of the elections showed a large 
majority in favour of the Constitution. 

In the course of these elections I gained a seat, 
having been chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reichenberg; and in connection with this in¬ 
cident a characteristic episode occurred. Count 
Hartig (who had generously forgotten that I was in 
former days opposed to his being appointed envoy at 
Dresden because I wished that post to be assigned 
to an abler man, Baron Werner) had proposed me as 
a candidate at Nimes. This candidature had to be 
given up because no less a person than Dr Herbst 
wrote a letter against it, thus objecting to the very 
man who had extracted his party from the most trying 
difficulties, although I ani ready to believe that he did 
so for reasons satisfactory to his conscience. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg then offered 
me a seat. I accepted it with gratitude, and the Diet 
elected me to the Reichsratli, which I thus had the 
privilege of entering as a Deputy. 

The day of the opening arrived. According to 
the regulations then in force, the Emperor had to 
nominate the Presidents of both Houses. Prince 
Charles Aucrsperg was President of the Upper 
House, and for the House of Deputies I suggested 
the Burgomaster of Brvinn, Dr Giskra. My first 
acquaintance with Dr Giskra, who afterwards became 
a great friend of mine, and who remained faithful to 
me, which was not the case with many who owed 
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me more, dated from the night of Koniggratz. 
He appeared at the railway station when King John 
arrived, but he obviously did this more for the 
purpose of speaking to me than of receiving the King, 
for he had his great-coat on and wore a small hat. 
After Belcrcdi’s resignation he repeatedly came to 
Vienna, and I had occasion to become intimate with 
him, and to recognize his great ability, sagacity, and 
firmness. An excellent impression was produced 
by his nomination to the Presidency. 

I myself composed the speech from the throne, 
weighing every word. It was my duty to do so, 
and the criticism of the newspapers, which said that it 
was too cold, was unjust; the concluding sentences 
produced a great impression. The solemnity of 
the opening in the great Rittersaal had a sublime 
effect; the cries of ‘ Bravo ! ’ however, to which I was 
unaccustomed and which I considered highly inde¬ 
corous, did not please mo in spite of the satisfaction 
they expressed. In England, where, indeed, the 
House of Commons is on such occasions only repre¬ 
sented by some of its members, who listen to the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech in the House of 
Lords, such exclamations would be considered 
scandalous. 

The task of representing the Government in the 
debate on the Address and the numerous sittings in 
Committee, fell exclusively upon me, and I had to 
perforin it unassisted. T succeeded in limiting the 
excessive demands of the Gorman Liberals, and it was 
perhaps not an unfortunate idea, though certainly a 
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sincere one, when, in closing the debate on the Address 
in the House of Deputies, I resumed it in three words: 
1 forward, not backward,’ words which were not 
repudiated by the Government. That the Address 
would be passed there was no doubt; but it was 
desirable that the minority should not be too large. 
In this respect, the attitude of the Galicians was 
alarming, and they threatened at last to force a 
division. I succeeded in postponing the division to an 
evening sitting, which began in the absence of the 
Poles. Meanwhile I negotiated through Count 
Goluchowski with the Deputies Count Adam 
Potocki, Zicmialkowski, and Zyblikiewiez, and at 
half-past eleven I appeared in the Roichsrath accom¬ 
panied by the thirty Polish Deputies, who resumed 
their seats. The Address was voted almost unani¬ 
mously. It was a most dramatic scene. Prom JBuda 
I received a telegram from Staatsrath Braun saying 
that his Majesty congratulated me on my speech. 

Not with alarm, but with less certainty of success, 
did I enter on the debate on the Address in the Upper 
House. The difference between the two Houses con¬ 
sisted in this, that there was no personal opposition 
in the House of Deputies, while Centralism and 
aversion to Dualism were far more strongly expressed 
in the' Upper House. 

My speech, however, was well received, and Prince 
Auersperg sent the secretary of the House, Hofrath 
von Hofmann, to the Ministerial bench to congratulate 


me. 
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Durinu this time, when the entire weight of the re¬ 
construction of internal affairs lay upon my shoulders, 
I was by no means condemned to inactivity in 
matters of foreign policy ; on the contrary, I was 
very unexpectedly called upon to intervene in them. 
The Luxemburg complication was just then disturb¬ 
ing Europe, and at the same time various incidents 
occurred in connection with it: negotiations between 
Paris and Vienna, Count Tauffkirchen’s Mission, and 
the publication of the secret Treaties of 1866 between 
Prussia and the South-German States. 

If my conduct, though not interpreted as it 
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should have been, was ever calculated to refute the 
accusation that I pursued on principle a policy hos¬ 
tile to Prussia or *to Germany, it was at that moment. 

Government circles in Vienna had some suspicion, 
but no certainty, as to the South-German Military 
Treaties, and to the general public they came as a 
complete surprise. To call things by their true 
names, these treaties were a masterpiece of treachery. 
It has frequently happened in history that treaties 
were not kept; but that a treaty should be broken in 
anticipation, was a novelty reserved for the genius of 
Prince Bismarck. To sign treaties with the South- 
German States, reducing them to a permanent con¬ 
dition of dependence on Prussia, and then to conclude 
a few days later a treaty with Austria, stipulating 
for those States an independent international exist¬ 
ence—this was indeed the nc plus ultra of Maceliia- 
vellism. 

My despatch to Count Wimpffen, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, on this subject was printed in 
the first lied Book of 1868. The Vienna newspapers 
praised it without a dissentient voice, and I remember 
that a very favourable opinion was pronounced on it 
by Count Andrassy in the course of conversation. 

It might justly be maintained that Tauffkirchen’s 
offer was merely a joke. A guarantee of the German 
Provinces of Austria! But who wished to attack 
them ? Neither France, nor Germany, nor Italy. 
The guarantee of the German Provinces by Germany 
had a strong family likeness to the guarantee given 
by the Italian bandit to the traveller who comes to 
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terms with him. I am wiHing to believe that Berlin 
thought as little of this aspect of the case when 
Count Tauffkirchen was sent on his mission, as it 
did of despoiling Austria. But that does not 
diminish the singularity of the offer or the policy of 
its rejection. 

But Prussian logic perceives in the expression 
that 'Austria had no interest in making an enemy 
of France,’ a 'semi-transparent menace,’ in which 
opinion it is strengthened by the simultaneous ‘ search 
for an opportunity of revenge in union with another 
power.’ In what did this action consist ? In a pro¬ 
posal of a revision of the Treaty of Paris, a Treaty 
which concerned Germany but little, if at all. Why 
revenge? Because Kussia was to be induced to pay 
a’ debt of gratitude for the revocation of the Article 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea—which I 
had recommended with the object of inducing Russia 
to unite with the other Powers in Eastern questions 
—and because sttcli payment could only consist in 
measures directed against Germany! The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, as well as those with France and 
Italy, were ‘ intrigues.’ When Prussia, in the days 
of the Confederation, formed an offensive and defen¬ 
sive Alliance with Italy against a member of the 
Confederation, this was an act of justifiable caution ; 
but when Austria, after having been expelled from 
the German Confederation, and after having acquired 
perfect freedom as regards her alliances, negotiated 
with another Power, that could only be an ‘ intrigue.’ 
When Prussia made an agreement with Hanover in 
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1851, to the detriment of those who were united with 
her in the Zollverein, this was an act of independent 
policy; but- when those affected by it conferred to¬ 
gether on the subject, they were accused of making 
a coalition against Prussia. This confirms what I 
have said elsewhere: the Prussians have a keen eye 
for the faults of others, and no perception of their 
own. 

Thus, and not otherwise, arose the notion of the 
‘ anti-German, vindictive, and turbulent policy of 
Baron Beust.’ 

Austria took an active, but dispassionate and 
conciliatory part in the correspondence that took 
place between the Cabinets before the London 
Protocol decided the Luxemburg question. I pro¬ 
posed two alternatives : either the solution which was 
finally accepted, or that Luxemburg, which the King 
of Holland was willing to relinquish, should be ceded 
to Belgium, and that in return Belgium should 
restore to France those small frontier .districts and 
fortresses which had been left to France in 1814, and 
were incorporated into the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in 1815. This proposal, which was very favour¬ 
ably received in Berlin—as even my opponent, Dr 
Busch, admits—aroused most inexplicable and unjust 
indignation in Belgium. If the King of Italy could 
sacrifice for the greater security of Italy the cradle of 
his dynasty, it seems to me that it was not asking too 
much of the King of the Belgians to exchange some 
districts which his country had acquired less than 
half-a-century before, for a territory more than four 
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times their size. The idea was not unacceptable to 
Prussia and to Europe, one neutral State being more 
easily protected than two; and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison from Luxemburg, with which 
Bismarck was reproached as if it had been a rcculade, 
would have been much easier when there was no 
further question of its being German territory. It was 
amusing to hear the French Government state as a 
reason for its refusal, immediately after concluding a 
Treaty which enriched him with a Grand-Duchy, that 
the Emperor did not desire any extension of territory. 

Nevertheless our mediation was appreciated in 
Paris as well as in Berlin. The narrative of the 
French diplomatist M. de Rothan agrees with the 
above, and is perfectly just to me. 

Soon afterwards two illustrious visitors gave more 
occupation than ever to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Sultan concluded the European tour he made 
after the Paris Exhibition with the visit he paid to 
the Emperor at Schcinbrunn. Abdul Aziz could not 
speak a word of French, so that it was impossible to 
converse with him on business, but T was able to do so 
all the more with Fuad Pasha, who was in his suite. 
I was deeply interested by these interviews with two 
great Turkish statesmen who will never be replaced 
—Ali and Fuad. Fuad, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made me the most amiable advances, and I 
succeeded in convincing him that my intention in 
issuing the despatch of the 1st of January 1867 was 
favourable and not hostile to Turkey. This is proved 
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by a despatch of Fuad’s published in tho Red Book 
of 1868. He seemed pleased with my conversation, 
and a bon-mot which I made won his heart and that 
of the Sultan. I happened to be standing one day at 
a window in the palace of Schonbrunn. The Sultan 
entered with Fuad, and spoke to me in Turkish. 
Fuad translated: ‘ Le Sultan dit que 1’ Empereur a 
daigne lui eonfdrer le grand cordon de St Etienne, 
mais que, vu sa rotondite, le ruban est insuffisant.’ 
(It is well known that Abdul Aziz was very stout.) 
‘ Cela prouve, Sire,’ said I, ‘ combien les liens sont 
dtroits.’ When I visited Constantinople two years 
later, Fuad was no longer among the living. 

Fuad was quartered in the ‘ Hietzinger Stdckel,’ 
which I subsequently inhabited, and my successor 
after me; and owing to the distance of this building 
from tho Schonbrunn Palace, liis breakfasts were 
supplied by the restaurateur Hommayer. Prokescli 
came to me one morning in the wildest excitement, 
exclaiming : ‘ Imagine what has happened ! They 
have actually given him ham!’ lie became still 
more angry when I retorted: ‘Well, he has not 
found my January despatch, which you condemned, 
at all indigestible ; perhaps it will be the same with 
the ham.’ 

The presence of the Sultan gave the Emperor an 
opportunity of conferring a great distinction upon me. 
This was a fresh proof of Imperial favour, which 1 had 
not solicited, and which excited much secret animosity 
towards me. There was a State dinner at Schonbrunn, 
and I, although Chancellor of tho empire, was 
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placed at the end of the table as a junior Councillor, so 
that those of my official subordinates who were present, 
Prokesch included, were seated above me. The 
latter audibly expressed liis disapproval of this 
arrangement. ‘ This is absurd,’ he said ; ‘ such things 
occur only in the West. In Oriental countries they 
would be impossible.’ After dinner I went to the 
Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, with whom 
I was intimate, anti said : ‘ I do not make any preten¬ 
sions or claims, but I must beg that on similar 
occasions I may not be invited.’ On the following 
day I received a letter in the Emperor’s handwriting 
conferring the same rank upon me as was conferred 
on old Prince Metteruicli, namely, the first place 
after the Court Chamberlain, so that I took pre¬ 
cedence even of the Austrian Princes. 

The precedence reserved for Prince Ilohenloho 
caused some embarrassment to the diplomatic Corps, 
as it is a universal principle that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs always takes the first place. Of 
eourse it was arranged that wo should not be invited 
at the same time, and on occasions of great ceremony, 
such as the banquet given by Lord Bloomfield on 
the Queen’s birthday, I voluntarily gave up my 
place to Prince Hohenlohe. It was a good idea 
of one of the American Ambassadors to .write to 
me one day, of course with the best intentions : ‘ Prince 
Hohenlohe was to have dined with me to-day. He 
has excused himself: will you not avail yourself 
of the opportunity ? ’ 

I must here introduce a reminiscence of a second 
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illustrious visitor and of a terrible event which was 
the chief cause of his visit. It was the only shadow 
that darkened the year 18G7, so full of light and 
splendour for me. 

A few days after I had entered the Austrian 
service, I received a most courteous letter from the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

His Majesty congratulated mo on my appointment, 
expressing great hopes for the future, and conferred 
upon me his highest Order, that of the Mexican Eagle. 
The catastrophe was imminent and yet nobody sus¬ 
pected it, although the news of the withdrawal of the 
French troops and the insanity of the Empress 
Charlotte sounded like a death-knell. Then came the 
appalling intelligence of tin; Emperor’s imprisonment. 
The necessary diplomatic steps were taken without 
delay. Not only did our Ambassador at Washington 
seek the intervention of the United States, but Count 
Apponyi was instructed to demand that of the English 
Government, and Lord Stanley, now. Lord Derby, 
acceded to his request with the greatest willingness, 
expressing a firm conviction that the Emperor’s life 
would be spared. I took the liberty of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Mexico would demand a guarantee 
against the Emperor’s return; and that perhaps it 
would be considered equivalent to a guarantee if the 
Emperor were restored to his rights as an Agnate of 
the House of Hapsburg, which he had renounced on 
accepting the Crown of Mexico. This involved, 
according to the rules of the Dynasty, the consent of 
the Family Council, which was immediately summoned 
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for that purpose by the Emperor of Austria. I re¬ 
member this episode very vividly, because it gave me 
a full insight into his Majesty’s noble character. 

Perhaps the Archduke Maximilian has been 
judged unfairly, and he may have been accused of 
many an ambitious scheme which he did not really 
contemplate. But it is certain that he was sur¬ 
rounded by dangerous advisers (I will only allude to 
one of them who bore a well-known Belgian name), 
and that even in the highest circles it was whispered 
that he aspired to the Crown of Austria. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not fail to notice that 
when, after the disaster of Kbniggriitz, Maximilian 
was one day driving from Sehonbrunn to Vienna, he 
was received with cries of ‘ Long live Maximilian ! ’ 
Many an imprudent saying of the Archduke’s was 
reported. I mention all this to show that the 
Emperor had ample reason for disliking and suspect¬ 
ing his brother. Nobody in those days was more 
in a position than myself to know that the Emperor 
had only one thought, how to rescue him; and 
that after the disaster of Queretaro his grief was 
profound and .sincere. In the Family Council 
mentioned above, at which I was present, one of the 
Archdukes gave strong expression to the political 
apprehensions which might be aroused by the restora¬ 
tion of the Archduke Maximilian to his rights. This 
sincerity did honour to the speaker’s character, but it 
hurt the brotherly feeling of the Emperor. ‘ It is a 
question of saving a life,’ his Majesty said, ‘ and that 
alone would be sufficient to decide me.’ 
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The Imperial decision was telegraphed in good 
time to Washington, but fate was not to be baffled. 
One day I received early in the morning a telegram in 
English : ‘ Emperor Maximilian condemned and shot.’ 
The Emperor was at Ratisbon at the time, and I sent 
a confidential messenger to break the news to him and 
to the Archduchess Sophia. It was a terrible time. 
Some years later I had an equally hard task when I 
myself went to tell Prince Peter Aremberg as con¬ 
siderately as I could, of the murder of his son, a young 
man full of promise, who was Military Attache at 
St Petersburg. 
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The tragedy of Queretaro took place during the great 
Paris Exhibition, which was adorned by the presence 
of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and William, King 
of Prussia, and became a sort of European rendezvous. 

It was thought from the first that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should also undertake the journey to 
Paris. After the tragic end of the Emperor 
Maximilian, objections were raised, and the Emperor 
found a reason for declining the journey, not so 
much on account of his grief for his brother’s loss 
as because Napoleon, after persuading him to accept 
the Mexican Crown, had left him in the lurch by 
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withdrawing his troops. When the Emperor 
expressed himself in this sense to me, I remembered 
his request that I should always tell him the truth. 
I therefore screwed up my courage to hazard the 
remark : ‘ And Hanover ? ’ The Emperor Napoleon 

could not risk a rupture with the United States ; 
it was equally impossible for the Emperor of Austria, 
after the disaster of Koniggratz, to take up the 
cause of the King of Hanover, although the latter 
lost his throne in consequence of his devotion to 
Austria. The Emperor had the magnanimity 
not to be annoyed with me for my sincerity. I was, 
for my part, very anxious that under such circum¬ 
stances the Emperor’s dignity should be fully preserved, 
and I declared it to be essential that if liis Majesty 
went to Paris, it should be in return to a visit paid 
to him. In this sense I wrote to the Ambassador 
in Paris, and Prince Metternieh prevailed upon 
the Emperor Napoleon to proceed to Salzburg. Thus 
the Emperor of Austria had the satisfaction of being 
the only monarch in Europe who did not go to Paris 
without having previously received a visit from the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The scene at Salzburg was most picturesque. The 
architecture of the houses of that town makes the 
roofs appear flat, thus giving it a Southern look. 
What Salzburg wants arc a blue sky and animated 
streets. On this occasion it had both, and this gave 
it an unusual charm. 

The day of the meeting was the 18th of August, 
the Emperor’s birthday. A telegram arrived early in 
VOL. ii o 
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the morning from Berlin, which ended with the words 
‘give my regards to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French,’ a message which I remembered more 
than once in later years. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was unconstrained, 
almost hearty. The Emperor and Empress received 
their guests in the most amiable manner. The 
Empress Eugdnie astonished and delighted everybody 
by the graceful and yet dignified manner with which 
she held her receptions ; and it was perhaps not with¬ 
out calculation that she arrived in an extremely 
simple travelling-costume, and that throughout the 
visit she appeared in very unostentatious toilettes, 
being obviously desirous of yielding the palm of 
beauty to the Empress Elizabeth. Napoleon, whom 
I had seen a year before in utter prostration of mind 
and body, was active and cheerful, and showed no 
signs of illness. 

There have been few meetings of sovereigns that 
have been more discussed in the newspapers than the 
Salzburg interview, and in few cases has reality been 
so far behind conjecture. 

During my stay in England, I had occasion to 
send to Count Andrassy an official report about past 
events; and among other things, I wrote as follows: 

* Your Excellency may have smiled more than once, 
when reading in newspaper accounts of the Salzburg 
interview that it was with the greatest difficulty 
you prevented me from rushing headlong into 
the French Alliance. The Emperor Napoleon and 
I might have been compared to two men on horse- 
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back who stop before a deep ditch because each of 
them thinks that his companion wishes him to jump 
across it.’ 

Napoleon came unaccompanied by any of his 
Ministers. The only prominent person in his suite 
was General Fleury, who was one of his most trusted 
confidants, although he was never associated with 
any of the political notabilities of the empire, such as 
Morny, Rouher, and the rest. All the Austrian 
Ministers, on the other hand, were present at the 
meeting. The Emperor had considered it essential 
that I, who had been so often in communication with 
Napoleon, should not be absent, and the reason why 
both the Minister-Presidents were there was that I 
wished to please Count Andrassy, who was an old 
friend of the French Court; and after the Emperor 
had met my wishes in this respect, common courtesy 
required that Count Taaffe, although at that time he 
was only the representative of the Minister-President, 
should also take part in the interview, as it took place 
in the Western half of the empire. 

The only conferences, however, were between the 
two Emperors, and between the Emperor Napoleon 
and myself—the French Ambassador, the Due de 
Gramout, who naturally had to be at Salzburg for 
the occasion, sometimes joining us. At the last 
conference, the Due de Gramont produced a very 
elaborate memorandum of many pages, containing 
some facts and some faneios. I also brought a 
memorandum, written in large handwriting on three 
small pages. ‘ C’est tres-bien fait,’ said Napoleon to 
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the Due de Gramont, * mais j’aime mieux ce que M. 
de Beust a dcrit.’ ‘ Alors,’ said the Duke, pointing 
to his manuscript, ‘il faudra conserver ceci.’ ‘Non, 
non,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ il faut le br&ler.’ 

My memorandum, on which the Emperor Napoleon 
interpolated some remarks of his own, suggested an 
arrangement as to three points. 

We arrived at the conclusion that it was our 
joint task to observe minutely the stipulations of the 
Peace of Prague, but to avoid on both sides any 
interference in German affairs. It was especially 
agreed that France should refrain from any measure 
or manifestation of a threatening nature, while 
Austria should limit herself to preserving the sym¬ 
pathies of South Germany by developing a Liberal 
and truly Constitutional system. 

With regard to some Russian tendencies which 
were at that time manifesting themselves, it was 
agreed that if Russia should again cross the Pruth, 
Austria should occupy Wallaehia without delay, and 
that the acquiescence and support of France should 
be assured to her. 

Finally, as to the Cretan Insurrection it was 
settled that a less minatory lino of conduct should 
be followed towards the Porte than that hitherto 
pursued by Russia in union with France, Prussia and 
Italy. In a despatch which I sent some years later 
from London to Vienna, I reminded Count Andrassy 
that I submitted to him at Salzburg my memorandum, 
which was the only one that was accepted. 

This shows that the circular sent by the Marquis 
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de Moustier to the French embassies after the 
Salzburg meeting, in which he described it as a 
personal and friendly interview, did not wander very 
far from the truth. 

The' Salzburg interview was followed by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s journey to Paris in October. 
The Empress did not fulfil her intention of accompany¬ 
ing him, as an addition was expected to the Imperial 
family. The Emperor wished to take the Hungarian 
Court Minister, Count Festetics, with him as well as 
myself; but I thought it better that Count Andrassy 
should accompany him, and I carried my point. The 
Imperial train was so arranged that Munich was 
reached in the evening, Stuttgart during the night, 
and early in the morning Oos, near Baden-Baden, 
where King William had promised to meet the 
Emperor. At the subsequent meetings at Salzburg, 
and particularly .after the cordial visits at Gastein and 
Ischl, I often thought of that first * interview after 
Koniggriitz, which did not do much to promote its 
object. The interview was arranged with the best 
intentions, but it had not sufficiently been considered 
that the wound had not yet had time to heal, and that 
a meeting so painful in many respects should not have 
taken place in the presence of a third party. The 
Emperor had not only a numerous suite, but was also 
accompanied by the Archdukes Charles Louis and 
Louis Victor. The interview was hurried and con¬ 
strained. King William remained in the room at the 
station which had been prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and the Emperor and the Archdukes 
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returned to the platform without being escorted to the 
train, I remember how much unpleasant comment 
arose from the fact that in passing the open door of that 
room, I made a profound bow to King William, who 
was standing immovably on the threshold. Such was 
the predominant feeling, and it was certainly not the 
ex-Saxon Minister who embittered it. 

At Nancy the first and only stoppage was made 
for the night. We arrived in the afternoon, and the 
Emperor had time to visit the graves of his ancestors 
of Lorraine. Next day we arrived in Paris at noon. 
During a short period of delay at Meaux we put on 
our uniforms. At the Strasburg Station in Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Napoleon were on the 
platform, and we made our solemn entry through the 
Boulevards, which were entirely closed to carriages, 
but were densely thronged with spectators. It was 
like a triumphal procession, and during the whole 
time of his stay in Paris the Emperor of Austria was 
the object of the most sympathetic demonstrations, 
which were no doubt to some extent to be explained 
by the then popular cry of ‘ la liberte comme en 
Autriche.’ Both the Emperor and the Archdukes 
produced a most favourable impression on the Parisian 
populace, which was enhanced by the fact that they 
kept aloof from certain disreputable circles that had 
great fascination for strangers. Their example was 
not always followed by the other sovereigns. 

The Empress Eugenic received the Imperial 
visitors in the Palace of the Elysce, where apartments 
were in readiness for the Emperor and his suite. I 
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inhabited a side-wing with Sektionschef Herr von 
Hofmann and Hofrath Baron Aldenburg. In later 
years I often amused Mademoiselle Grdvy by showing 
her how much better I knew the rooms of the Elysde 
than she did herself. 

The Court was not staying at the Tuileries, but at 
St Cloud, where several state dinners and soirees 
were given in honour of the Emperor. At one of 
these fdtes I remember having an interview with 
Archbishop Darboy, who was afterwards shot as a 
hostage of the Commune. We spoke of the move¬ 
ment against the Austrian Concordat, and of the 
measures taken by the Bishops, and I was agreeably 
surprised at hearing this Prince of the Church, who 
was afterwards a martyr, express himself against the 
address of the Bishops, and in a spirit of remarkable 
fairness and moderation. When on my return to 
Vienna I told the Papal Nuncio of that interview, 
Monsignor Falcinelli said: ‘Jo le crois bien, mais 
vous ignorez sans doute que Monseigneur Darboy n’est 
pas une autorite pour le saint Siege.’ 

Prince Napoleon spoke to me with admiration of 
the Emperor’s answer to the Bishops, but I knew 
that he at any rate would not be recognised as an 
authority by the Holy See. 

There were no negotiations with the French 
Government, and there was really no occasion for any. 
I had several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon, 
as the French Ministers had with the Emperor 
FranciB Joseph, and I had frequent communications 
with Moustier, Rouher, and Lavallette. I succeeded 
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in making the French Government withdraw from 
a declaration, in which it had at first promised to join, 
issued by Eussia, Prussia, and Italy on the subject of 
the Cretan Insurrection, and of which we strongly 
disapproved. On this question the French Govern¬ 
ment had not fully borne in mind the arrangement 
made at Salzburg; it issued a circular intended to 
counteract falso impressions, but this only elicited 
from Count Bismarck the somewhat ironical remark : 

‘ We may now regard the peace of Europe as assured.’ 

Very brilliant was the banquet at the Hotel de 
Ville, especially the Emperor’s speech, which was 
received with enthusiasm, although it did not contain 
a single word at which Berlin could have taken 
umbrage. 4 Ce n’etait pas un toast,’ said Count 
Walewski: ‘e’etait un acte.’ 

The Emperor’s visit ended with an invitation to 
Compifegne. I begged to be excused, as I was anxious 
to go to London for a few days in order to gather 
opinions on the Cretan question, which I deemed, not 
unjustly, to be the precursor of future complications. 

I met the Emperor at Munich on his return 
home. Here I first met my future highly-valued 
Parisian colleague, Prince Hohenlolie, then Minister 
of Bavaria. During my stay in Paris I had a long 
interview with the Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Goltz, and we agreed in thinking that the best means 
of permanently avoiding a collision with France would 
be to consolidate South Germany so as to present a 
united front to the foreigner. I communicated the 
idea to Prince Hohenlohe, who received it in total 
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silence; this was doubtless the most prudent, though 
not the most convincing, answer he could make. 

In Munich I found telegrams awaiting me from 
Count Taaffe and the Burgomaster Zelinka, express¬ 
ing a hope on the part of the citizens of Vienna that 
his Majesty would make his entry into the capital in 
civilian dress. 

It was too late that evening to speak to the 
Emperor, as the hour of departure was fixed for 
3 A.M., and I came in at 11 r.M. I did not go to bed at 
all, so as to be able to speak to his Majesty before his 
departure. But at 1 o’clock his Majesty had already 
put on his uniform, and a remonstrance would have 
been useless. A year later the so-called ‘ Biirgerball’* 
took place, and it was hoped that his Majesty would 
not appear in uniform; his portrait on the programme 
showed him in civilian dress. I was urged to induce 
his Majesty to give way, and I attempted to do so by 
alluding to the loyal feeling with which the Viennese 
still spoke of the Emperor Francis I and his dress 
coat. The Emperor, however, answered smilingly, 
but in a very firm tone, that I need not trouble 
myself about such matters. 


* Citizen’s Ball. 
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It is impossible in writing these Memoirs to adhere 
strictly to chronology, us this would not allow me to 
describe events connectedly. Thus I am compelled, 
after having been led by foreign affairs to the eud 
of the autumn, to return to internal affairs as they 
appeared in the spring of 1867. 

At that time I stayed several times at Pesth, 
where the Emperor often resided, and where many 
conferences took place with the Hungarian Ministers 
on various details of the Agreement. It can never 
have been justly said of me that I fished for 
popularity. Though during the first years of my 
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administration in Saxony I was unpopular, I adhered 
to iny policy, and in Austria I did not hesitate to 
sacrifice my popularity as soon as duty and conviction 
required me to do so. During the events of 
3.869, had I wished to be popular, I could easily 
have held aloof from internal affairs, which were 
not under my immediate direction; and yet, 
with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
I recommended an agreement with the national 
elements, which was then only attainable within 
the narrowest limits. I have always been of 
opinion, and I have never concealed it from those I 
served, that one should neither court nor shun 
popularity. If not purchased at the cost of dignity 
and conviction, popularity is undoubtedly a support 
to sovereigns as well as to ministers, and a contempt 
for such support has often been disastrous. Nothing 
contributed more to debilitate and finally to dissolve 
the German Confederation, than the systematic en¬ 
deavour to eliminate whatever might give its organs 
the appearance of popularity. This was carried to 
such lengths that even justice suffered. I distinctly 
remember the question of the Hanoverian Constitu¬ 
tion in 1837 to 1840. Most of the envoys to the 
Bundestag, and the Governments also, were con¬ 
vinced that the Hanoverian Government was in the 
wrong; but because its opponents and the Gottingen 
Professors were popular, justice was not done. Yet 
how greatly would a vigorous intervention at that 
time have raised the Confederation in public opinion ! 

I hope this digression will be excused. It was 
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suggested by the recollection of my popularity in 
Hungary, which was not of longer duration than it 
was in Austria,* only with this difference that I did 
nothing to forfeit it. My popularity in Hungary was 
quite spontaneous, and I had in no way reckoned 
upon it. I am an emotional man, very appreciative 
of good-will, and my relations with the Hungarians 
seemed to me to have a sort of poetic association. 
I lived sometimes in the ‘ Stoekel,’ opposite the 
Imperial Palace at Buda, at others in the so-called 
‘ Zeughaus,’ which was contiguous to it, and, com¬ 
manded a view of Pesth. It happened more than 
once, when I was standing on the balcony at'night 
and looking at the sparkling lights of Pesth on the 
other side of the river, that I recalled to mind the 
words of Picsco when he looked out upon the mistress 
of the seas: ‘ Genoa, mayst thou be free, and I 

thy happiest citizen!’ Four years later, I remem¬ 
bered this reverie. I had played my part to the end. 
I also had beou dragged by my mantle into the water, 
like the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. 

But in spite of all changes of affairs I shall always 
look back with pleasure on those happy days in 
Hungary. The ladies of the higher society of Pesth 
contributed to make my stay most agreeable. There 

* In Londun a young Hungarian pianiste once came to me with her mother. The 
latter mid to me: * Ilow attached the Hungarians are to your Excellency ! ’ * Pray 

don’t talk of that/ Haiti I. * Hut,' she retorted, * we Hungarians have a proverb that 
the ox forgets that he line been a calf.’ Even in my secret thoughts I had never 
complained in such drastic terms of Hungarian ingratitude, and I have always lent 
a ready ear to those who assure me that I am faithfully remembered in Hungary; 
although I once had the mortification of hearing that the proposal, mado without my 
knowledge, that tiie Hungarian nationalisation should be conferred upon me, induced 
one of the Ministers to exclaim that ‘ the idea was monstrous. ’ 
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is in the women as well as in the men of Hungary 
much cosmopolitan feeling, in spite of their intense 
attachment to their native soil; and as a rule they 
are handsome and graceful. The saying attributed 
to them: ‘ II faut nous rnettre toutes h ses pieds,’ 

was of course an invention. I had no concessions to 
the fair sex on my conscience, for the Agreement had 
already been concluded when I entered the society 
of Pesth : and the friendly reception I experienced was 
quite disinterested. 

I shall never forget the day of the Coronation. 
After the ceremony had been performed in the 
Cathedral of Buda, the procession moved on to Pesth, 
where the oath and the other formalities took place. I 
rode about twenty paces in front of the Emperor in my 
capacity of Doyen of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Saint Stephen, which I had received in 1852, long 
before my entrance into the Austrian service. When 
we had crossed the bridge and reached the opposite 
bank, the multitude suddenly recognised me and cried 
out ‘Eljen Boust’ so vociferously, that my handsome 
and spirited horse reared as we entered the square. 
At the place where the oath was administered a salute 
was fired, and I had a great deal of trouble with my 
horse, but I did not share the fate of two Bishops 
who found themselves unwillingly compelled to dis¬ 
mount. On the side of the square the Upper and 
Lower Chamber sat in reserved seats, and when Deak 
gave the signal, they exclaimed: ‘ Eljen Beust! ’ 
Thfe same cry was repeated several times on our 
return. 
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I can assert with truth that these clamorous 
demonstrations were not quite agreeable to me for the 
Emperor’s sake. How great therefore was my 
surprise, and how I learned to value more than ever 
the generosity of the Emperor, when I was summoned 
to his Majesty’s presence immediately after the return 
to the Palace, and he addressed me thus: . 4 No 
Austrian Minister has ever been received in Hungary 
as you have been ; I am heartily delighted at it! ’ 

Reminiscences of a more amusing kind are 
attached to the grand banquet in the 4 Redoutensaal.’ 
As I was alighting from my carriage, an old man of 
eighty, with white hair and beard, knelt down before 
me, kissing my hand and exclaiming repeatedly : 4 My 
father ! my father ! ’ The staircase was lined on both 
sides with ladies in the most elegant toilettes. After 
tearing myself away from my enthusiastic admirer, 1 
could not he!]) saying to a lady standing near me : 
4 Is this the way you treat visitors in Hungary ? 
Here is an octogenarian who claims me as his father! ’ 

At the banquet I was seated between the Prince- 
Primate and Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Hay- 
nald. The Hungarians are most accomplished 
speakers. Although ignorant of the language, I 
often perceived in the Hungarian Parliament how 
the speakers never were at a loss for the right word, 
and never hesitated or corrected themselves. On the 
other hand, they indulge in the wildest gesticulations. 
A Hungarian, dressed in the national costume, who 
was seated opposite to me, rose and made a speech, 
during which he constantly looked at me, shaking his 
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fist and rapping the table. I said, half-joking, to the 
Prince-Primate: ‘ What have I done to that gentle¬ 
man that he abuses me so ? ’ ‘ He ? ’ was the answer; 

‘ why, he is proposing your health, and has just com¬ 
pared you to the morning star ! * 

Before we left Pesth I had a long interview with 
the Emperor for the purpose of proposing the 
nomination of Count Taaffe as representative of the 
Minister President. In consequence of that interview, 
the Emperor conferred upon me the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire. It fully agreed with the position 
circumstances had made for me, and I yielded to the 
deceptive hope that the appearance would, at least to 
some extent, be joined to the reality, and that the 
Chancellor of the Empire would be raised far above 
both portions of the empire. This view was 
erroneous. In Hungary the title was not liked; in 
Austria the German Liberal Party received it with 
pleasure, because they saw that it strengthened my 
personal position, on which everything seemed then to 
depend. But after the nomination of the Hungarian 
Ministry, suspicion was thrown on the word ‘ Chan¬ 
cellor,’ and it was greatly misinterpreted. In subse¬ 
quent chapters I shall refer to this question, and I 
will only quote what I said on this subject in the 
Lower House early in 1870 : ‘ The Constitution does 
not recognise a Chancellor of the Empire, but public 
opinion has defined his position as follows: The 
Chancellor of the Empire must not trouble himself 
about internal affairs, but is responsible for every¬ 
thing that is done by the internal administration.’ 
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After my return from Pesth to Vienna, more 
burning questions were discussed in the Reichsrath: 
the chief of these was the appointment of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Ministry with equal powers to that of 
Hungary. During the session of the Diet at 
Prague I had an interview on this subject with 
Herbst, who thought the idea premature, and at 
Buda I submitted to the Emperor a paper written 
by him in support of his views. The question was, 
however, raised in the Reichsrath, and a declaration 
from the Government on the subject was received with 
approval by the House. 

The question of the Concordat brought threaten¬ 
ing clouds into an otherwise clear sky. It had been 
alluded to in the debate on the address, and specific 
interpellations were now made on the subject. The 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperos, 
decided on issuing a declaration expressing a readiness 
to negotiate with Rome. The Minister Hye had to 
present this declaration in the House. Before the 
sitting lie said to me very hopefully : ‘ Everything is 
going on favourably. Pratobevera is the first speaker, 
and you know that he is an Ultramontane.’ Prato¬ 
bevera was indeed the first speaker, and the first 
words he uttered were : ‘ The Concordat, that plague- 
spot on the body of the Austrian nation 

The reception of the declaration was decidedly 
unfavourable. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
negotiate with Rome. I proposed to the Emperor 
to summon Baron Hubner, who was then Ambassador 
iu Rome. The Emperor consented, adding very 
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graciously that the Ambassador’s stay would be as 
short as possible. 

Meanwhile the movement was assuming larger 
dimensions, and the opposition issued the cele¬ 
brated Address of the twenty-five Bishops to the 
Emperor. 

The decided tone of this Episcopal Address made 
it impossible for the Emperor and the Government to 
leave it unnoticed. The Minister Hye drew up au 
answer which was characteristic of the profound 
learning and carefulness of that eminent lawyer, but 
was too long, and therefore not sufficiently telling. 
At that time the Council of Ministers met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I asked permission to 
withdraw to my room, and in a quarter-of-an-hour I 
returned with a draft that was unanimously approved 
by the Cabinet.* 

The Emperor’s sanction to this draft was obtained 
with more celerity and ease than I had expected. 
His Majesty was residing at Sehdnbrunn, and I was 
busy next day in the Peiohsrath till 2 p.m., at which 
hour the Emperor was in the habit of leaving the 
Burg in Vienna to return to Sehdnbrunn. On my 
arrival at the Burg, the Emperor was getting into his 
carriage; but he stopped the moment he saw me, 
alighted, and went up the stairs with me, unlocking 
the door of his Cabinet himself. I submitted my 
draft to his Majesty and explained my views. The 
Emperor had no material objections to make, and 
when I pointed out that the intention of the Imperial 

* See Appendix (A.) 

VOL. II J> 
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answer would not be fulfilled unless it were published 
in the Wiener Zeitung, he consented to that also. 
Accident had perhaps a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I will leave the question unanswered 
whether his Majesty’s decision would have been given 
so promptly if the interview had taken place a few 
hours earlier. 

Even before the Episcopal Address was made 
known, I received a furious letter from Cardinal 
Rauscher, complaining of the attitude of the autho¬ 
rities with regard to the agitation on the subject of 
the Concordat. My reply was written at my dicta¬ 
tion by the Sektionsrath, Baron Werner, who died 
shortly afterwards. His handwriting proves that the 
document was not, as has been alleged, written in 
later years. 

If at that time everything seemed to proceed 
smoothly, this was more appearance than reality, and 
the calm surface concealed many an under-current. 
In the speech that I made in January 1870 in my 
own defence, I could justly say that the rocks 
obstructing our path were not less heavy because they 
were removed with a light hand. 

I have a very vivid recollection of those Sept¬ 
ember days when the Emperor was at Ischl. I knew 
that several personages, hostile to me and to my 
regime, had proceeded thither. No message was sent 
to me from the Emperor, which was a very unusual 
occurrence; and a letter which I addressed to him 
remained unanswered. My friends urged me either 
to go to Ischl myself or to send someone there in 
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whom I had confidence, to ascertain what was going 
on. I firmly declined to take either step. When the 
Emperor returned he greeted me with the words: 
* You have suffered, but all is right now.’ 



CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871 —the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 



CHAPTER VIII 

1868 

INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867 . 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTEK XVI 
1869 

THE PANORAMA VBAlt.-THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO ACRAM AND 

TRIESTE. -VISIT TO 11ARKN llADEN, AND MEETING WITH PIUNCE 
GORTSCI1AKOFK AT OUCHY. 

In a ccrtaiu sense I may call the year 18G9 a Pano¬ 
rama year. Numerous and brilliant scenes pass before 
my mind when I think of that year; Agram, Trieste, 
Baden, Lausanne, Orsova, Itustehuk, Varna, Con- 
stantino}>le, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said, 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Brindisi, Florence. 

The Emperor’s Eastern journey was an unexpected 
pleasure for me, and left indelible impressions on niy 
mind. One of the many accusations made against me 
was that I had proposed that Imperial journey so that 
I might enjoy the pleasure of taking part in it. The 
truth is that I was not against it, but that I never 
thought of myself in connection with it. The Paris 
journey showed me what a favourable impression was 
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made in foreign countries by the Emperor’s presence, 
n,nd how many moral conquests it might achieve. 
The idea of the journey originated quite naturally, 
after the Crown Prince of Prussia had been sent to 
the opening of the Suez Canal; and Austria’s interests 
in that event, as compared to those of Germany, 
would be represented by the presence of the Austrian 
Emperor with the Russian Crown Prince. I will 
not, however, begin with the last, but with the first of 
these sceues. 

The Emperor and the Empress went in the month 
of Mareli to Agram, the capital of Croatia, which 
had been assigned to Hungary in the Agreement. 
Owing to the Prague incident in the preceding year, 
I asked and obtained the favour of being allowed to 
appear with the Emperor at Agram. Count 
Audrassj- had strongly blamed Prince Auersperg’s 
irritability on the previous occasion. I took him at 
his word, and I must acknowledge that he showed 
a due appreciation of my conduct, so that our 
meeting at Agram was very cordial. Circumstances 
were certainly very different on the other side of the 
Leitha. The agreement with Croatia was a fait 
accompli. I have proved in another place that I 
never arranged any agreement at .Prague; and the 
circumstance that numerous deputations were sent to 
me at Agram, proved that the appearance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there would not justify a 
belief that he wished to meddle unwarrantably in 
internal affairs. When I appeared in the Diet, those 
present cheered me. 
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In the apartments occupied by their Majesties 
the body-guard consisted of the * Red Cloaks/ or 
Soresans. On the Emperor asking me what impres¬ 
sion they made upon me, I said ‘ I would rather meet 
them in the antechamber than in a lonely wood.’ 

The Emperor next proceeded to the district called 
‘ The Military Frontier/ and as the reorganisation of 
this district was not yet complete, I had to retain 
Count Andrassy to take part in the conferences on 
the subject. As to the schools of the district, they 
were in a far more satisfactory condition than in the 
more * civilised ’ territories of the empire. I was re¬ 
quested to join the conferences, which was a further 
proof of the liberal views of the Hungarians as 
to intervention in internal affairs; and I saw no 
reason to oppose the projected reorganisation. The 
recollections of 1848 and 184U were then not yet 
obliterated, and the use of the frontier regiments was 
still vividly remembered. I considered that if it is 
undesirable to lead people to think that one has a 
secret motive, it is certainly absurd to allow the be¬ 
lief in such motives to exist after they have long 
ceased to operate. This was the case at that time. 

The Emperor next went from Fiuruo to Pola and 
Trieste, to which latter city I proceeded from Vienna 
in the company of Count Taaffe and von Plener. It 
was a splendid spring, more like May than March. 
An eminent inhabitant of Trieste, Baron Rivoltella, 
offered me his house, where I was received with the 
greatest hospitality. He was a great lover of art, and. 
had a collection of valuable statues, mostly of nymphs. 
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and goddesses, and my sitting and bod rooms were 
full of them. On leaving him, I wrote in his book : 

1 Adieu done, cher Monsieur llivoltclle, 

Adieu, Maison bospituliferc, 

Adieu encore, oh toules ines belles! 

Pourquoi, lnilas ! &icz vous de pierre 1 ’ 

The railways which have succeeded in depriving us 
of the real Venice, the real Rigi, and the real 
Vesuvius, have also deprived Trieste of a considerable 
portion of its old charm. I had only seen it once 
before in 1832. I remember to this day the hill 
of Opschina. After driving a long time through a 
stony wilderness, the curtain rose, and we saw the 
Adriatic before us. 1 remember the whole scene 
had so Neapolitan an air, that I was humming the 
tunes of the Muctte dr Portin'. We arrived at Trieste 
without even noticing that we were in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

When the Delegations were over, 1 asked for a 
short period of leave to go to Baden and to Switzer¬ 
land. My object was to pay a visit to the Queen 
of Prussia, and then to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
at Ouchy. 

In a former passage I mentioned the Panpress 
Augusta in terms of the highest esteem. Her 
Majesty had known me in Berlin, and I could reckon 
•on a gracious reception. My stay at Baden produced 
the desired effect of appeasing the irritation of 
Prussia. Various papers said that I went from there 
to Paris, and that I had even been seen at Saint 
;Cloud, whereas I had only paid a short visit to the 
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family of Count Pourtales at Ruprechtsau, near 
Strasburg, proceeding thence to Switzerland, where X 
saw Prince Gortschakoff at Ouchy, on the Lake of 
Geneva The meeting had a good result, and cleared' 
up many misunderstandings, but the consequences 
were not lasting, as the history of the following year 
showed. 

My relations with Prince Gortschakoff form 
one of the most remarkable passages in my 
official life. He was, like Prince Bismarck, one 
of my decided opponents ; but I confess that the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck was far more sympa¬ 
thetic to me than that of the Russian statesman; not 
only because the Chancellor of the German empire 
thereby conferred a much greater, though undeserved 
honour on me ; but also because I recognised in his 
antagonism only political opposition, whereas Prince 
Gortschakoff always showed personal dislike and irri¬ 
tability. T hope I have shown in various passages of 
this work that I really did not possess the anti-Prussian 
feeling attributed to me; but that did not prevent 
me from opposing at times, from duty and convic¬ 
tion, the action of the Prussian Government more 
strenuously than other statesmen may have done. 
I did not behave thus towards Russia : I repulsed 
her on certain occasions, but I never attacked her. 
My first acquaintance with Prince Gortschakoff 
dates from the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was Ambassador in Vienna. He came from that 
city to Dresden, and was very enthusiastic at the 
reply which I had just given to Lord Clarendon’^,, 
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/unwarrantable interference in the affairs of the 
German Confederation. If I then stood on the side 
of Russia, this was not due to a feeling of attachment 
to her or of aversion to Austria, but to a decided sus¬ 
picion of a policy, then pursued by the latter power, 
the results of which I dreaded for her sake. I know 
that the Emperor Nicholas said more than once in 
his last days that that Saxon despatch was the only 
thing that had then given him pleasure. In 1859, 
the Emperor Alexander came with Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Dresden, and I heard nothing but compliments. 
But when Prince Gortscliakoff, on the occasion of the 
Italian War, directed the German Governments in 
a most dictatorial circular to observe neutrality, 
I gave him the same lesson that I had given to Lord 
Clarendon. 

Tin: despatch ranks first among the sins for which 
1 have never received absolution. After the outbreak 
of the Polish Insurrection in 1862, the answer I sent 
to Prance and England, declining to join in an inter¬ 
vention, found favour with Gortscliakoff. But after 
the suppression of the Insurrection, it happened that 
a large number of Polish refugees were staying at 
Dresden, and I again received a very insolent demand 
that they should be at once expelled. The Russian 
envoy was at the same time instructed to remind me 
of the solidarity of monarchical interests. I begged 
M. de Kakoschkin to send Prince Gortscliakoff the 
following answer: ‘ I remember the time when the 
King of Sardinia invaded Austrian territory during 
a time of peace. Although this King had not under T 
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taken anything against Russia, the Emperor Nicholas 
immediately recalled his envoy at Turin’(the same M. 
de Kakoschkiu) ‘and gave the Sardinian envoy in St 
Petersburg his passports. This is what I consider solid¬ 
arity of monarchical interests. But it happened later 
on that the next King of Sardinia, who had not been in 
any way injured by Russia, sent his troops to the 
Crimea to wage war upon Russia. Soon afterwards, 
another Italian sovereign, who had declined an invita¬ 
tion to take part in that war, was dethroned by the 
King of Sardinia, and Russia hastened to acknowledge 
the usurpation. In such circumstances,’ I concluded, 
‘there is no solidarity of monarchical interests, and 
the Government of a small country can only fulfil the 
task of living in peace and harmony with its subjects, 
and of not offending public sentiment.’ This reply 
also was never forgotten. Finally, I could not avoid 
putting the Russian Ambassador in his proper place 
at the Conference of London, where I was Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the German Confederation, when he 
wished almost to deprive me of the right of speaking, 
on the ground that the Confederation was not 
engaged in war with Denmark. 

All this made a deep impression on Prince 
GortschakofF, accustomed as he was to flattery 
and obsequiousness. What I said in the circular I 
issued on taking office in Austria—that I brought 
into my present position, neither likes nor dislikes, 
but only the experiences of my past career—I also 
proved towards Russia, and I seriously endeavoured 
to establish a good understanding with her. 
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Prince Gortscliakoff was never a sincere friend of 
Austria. Without wishing to diminish the credit due 
to the diplomatic ability of my successor, I do not 
doubt that it was owing to the fact of his taking my 
place that Count Andrassy was so remarkably well 
received in Berlin by the Russian Chancellor, in spite 
of the part he played in 1849, and of liis sympathies 
in 1870 having been directed, not against Germany, 
but agaiust Russia. 

At first, towards the end of I860, when 1 was 
just entering on my career as an Austrian Minister, 
things certainly assumed a favourable aspect, and 
I was told that Prince Gortscliakoff said : ‘ L’Autriche 
est dans nos eaux.’ But, singularly enough, a new 
crime was now imputed to me, the concession which 
I wished to be made to Russia of a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris with regard to the Black Sea. 
I have developed my views on this subject in another 
passage, where 1 ha ve pointed out that a European con¬ 
trol of the internal affairs of Turkey, which 1 consi¬ 
dered imperative, could only be possible with the 
cordial co-operation of Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander came to London in 1874, when I was 
Ambassador there, and showed me his displeasure in 
a demonstrative manner, partly by the coldness and 
abruptness with which he addressed me, and partly 
by paying marked attention to the colleagues who 
were standing near me, especially to the Turkish 
A mbassador. 1 often recalled to mind in 1877 
and 1878 the words he said to Musurus Pasha:— 
' Desormais il ne peut plus avoir entre nous le moindre 
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malentendu.’ But I was struck by one remarkable 
incident. During the ceremony of the presen 
tation of the Freedom of the City to the Czar, 
it happened that on entering the smokiug room 
J found his Majesty without his Russian suite; 
and on that occasion lie addressed me very politely, 
and spoke to me for some time. J can find no 
other explanation for this change of manner than 
that the treatment I received did not arise from 
the Emperor’s own initiative, but from the wishes of 
his Chancellor. 



CH AFTER XVLI 
18 ('»'.) 


THK J)BBPATniHS ON TIIK 0)N<'OKI>AT ,\NJ> TUI', IKCUMHNIO.VI, CUCNCII.. - 
I'itTNCK SANdlJSZKO. 


Thk Red HooJc gave me an opportunity of explaining 
the question of the Concordat in its fullest extent, by 
publishing a despateh addressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome. Count Trant.tinansdorff.* The 
chief author of this despateh was the Sektionsebef 
Herr von Hofmann.t Dr Rechhauer, for whom l 
generally had great esteem, looked upon this despatch 
as a diplomatic ‘Canossa:’ but the Italian Am¬ 
bassador, who was certainly no pilgrim to Canossa, 


* Sec Apiiumlix It. 

t During iny stay at (iaxtoin. J la ion Hofmann drew' uj» tin.- historical jrfirt of tin- 
despatch, and it was turned into Pmich at Tschl, with my assistance, by Karon 
Altonburg. 
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was of a different opinion, as the following note which 
he sent me will show : 


13 JuilUt 1869. 

‘Cher Comte, —Jc vions de lire votre admirable note 
sur la question du Concordat. C’est une page d’his- 
toire qui marquera dans les annalcs de la civilisation. 
Jo viens de l’expedier a Florence : envoyez-moi un 
autre exemplaire. Merci, chcr Comte, de me per- 
mettre do vous appcler mon ami. 

‘Joachim Napoleon Pepoli.’ 

An amusing reminiscence here occurs to me. In 
the Upper House I often met Prince Sanguszko, a true 
grand seigneur, but a very eccentric one. The posi¬ 
tion of Privy Councillor (Geheimrath) was gladly 
accepted even by the greatest noblemen in Austria, 
and Prince Sanguszko expressed a wish to have it. 
I recommended him for the position ; the Emperor 
agreed, and the Prince came on purpose from Galicia 
to Vienna to be sworn in. His Majesty being absent 
from Vienna, 1 was empowered to administer the oath. 
I prepared the ceremony with all due solemnity, 
placing a crucifix and lighted candles on a table. 
Scktionschef von Hofmann read the formula of the 
oath; but when I gave the sign for the Prince to swear, 
he refused. At length Baron Hofmann persuaded 
him to give way. Immediately afterwards the Prince 
asked to speak to me alone in my room; and when 
I had invited him to sit down, he said: ‘Vous 
m’ avez fait preter un serment, et j’ai dft jurer 
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entre autres choses de toujours dire la verito. Eh 
bien, je m’eti vais vous la dire.’ "Whereupon he 
made some remarks on my policy which were any¬ 
thing but flattering. 
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TIIE lMI-EltlAL .tOUHVICy TO THE EAST. 

I will not weary my readers with repetitions of what 
they have read or may read in books of travel. My 
descriptions would not be very minute, as in the short 
space of six weeks we visited Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. But I will not resist 
the temptation of wandering from the beaten track 
into by-paths of which there is no mention in books of 
travel, and on which I hope the reader will not be 
unwilling to follow me. 

Such an expedition in the suite of a sovereign has 
its disadvantages, as one of the greatest charms of 
every journey, freedom and independence, must in 
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such a case unavoidably be limited. But there is one 
great advantage which attends such a journey—an 
advantage of particular value in the East. The 
inhabitants, who are but rarely seen by the ordinary 
traveller, show themselves out of curiosity. Part of 
this curiosity was on my account; I was told in 
Jerusalem that ‘the people wished to see the Grand 
Vizier of the White Sultan.’ I feel called upon 
gratefully to place on record the fact how little 
unnecessary (/due the Emperor imposed upon his suite, 
and how solicitous his Majesty was for their comfort 
and welfare. This anxiety gave vise to an amusing 
telegraphic mistake. During the journey from Con¬ 
stantinople to Athens, the Emperor, who knew how 
much 1 suffered from sea-sickness, telegraphed from 
his ship to that of the Ministers to enquire how I was. 
The telegraphic machinery was defective, and the 
answer was : ‘Unverseliamt’ (impudent) instead of ‘ Er 
seldaft ’ (he is asleep). 

The tour began with a night journey by rail from 
Pesth to Bazins, where some members of the Servian 
Ministry v\ere present to receive the Emperor. They 
were accompanied by Herr von Kallay, who began his 
career during my administration as Consul-General at 
Belgrade. He was recommended to me by Count 
Andrassj r , and he proved most valuable. Herr von 
Kallay afterwards displayed even greater talents 
in a higher sphere. Latterly, before I left the 
Imperial service, he was my official superior. But 7 
am of opinion that he had more cause to praise me 
when I was his superior than I had cause to praise 
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him when ho was mine—an experience which was 
not a solitary one. 

What I did not like daring the time Herr von 
Kallay was Consul-General at Belgrade was the policy 
carried on by the Hungarians on their own account, 
which was, perhaps unjustly, attributed to him. Ali 
Pasha said to me at Constantinople : ‘Wo have every 
confidence in the Cabinet of Vienna and in you; but 
we become anxious when we see what is done in 
Servia by people at Pesth.’ He was alluding to a 
project then on foot by which the administration of 
Bosnia would have been confided to Servia. It did 
not originate in any initiative of Herr von Kallay’s, 
for it was communicated to me early in 18G7, long 
before he went to Belgrade, on the occasion of a 
mission on which Count Edmund Zichy was sent to 
Prince Michael. Perhaps this retrospect is not with¬ 
out interest at the present moment, when Servia so 
obviously desires to possess Bosnia. When I met 
Prince Milan, the present King, some years ago, he 
expressed his gratitude to mo. I had certainly been 
of service to his dynasty, for it was through my inter¬ 
vention, not only that the citadel of Belgrade was 
evacuated, but also that the Porte acknowledged by a 
firman the hereditary rights of the Obrenovitch family 
after the accession of Prince Milan. Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment seems of no value now, but in those days it 
was thought very important. The title of sovereign 
was long desired before it was obtained; and almost 
portentous, because anything but imposing, was 
the proclamation by TchernayefF after a war 
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which was not exactly a triumph for the Servian 
arms.* 

Servia was not without a rival in her Bosnian 
aspirations. During the short stay I made in London 
in 1881, I paid a visit to Lady Borthwick, the wife of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Editor of the Morning Post, 
and a great favourite in London society. Sir 
Algernon took part in the previous year in the 
demonstration of Duleigno on an English ship, and he 
wrote a book on it, of which he gave me a copy. He 
related how he paid a visit at Cettinye to Prince 
Nikita,t and how the Prince said he greatly regretted 
that Mr Gladstone had not come into office some 
years sooner, as in that case Bosnia would have met 
with a difforenc fate. The hook was interesting 
enough for me to send it to Vienna, but it does not 
seem to have affected the unlimited confidence which 
was felt there with regard to the Balkan Principalities. 

The Black Mountains were the source of many 
disasters to Austria. In 1853 Omar Pasha advanced 
with an Army of 00,000 men to put an end at any 
price to the mountain State, which had become a very 
unpleasant neighbour. Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been allowed to carry out his inten¬ 
tion. But Field-Marshal Count Leiningen was sent 
on a special mission to Constantinople, and that 

* At that time I composed the following quatrain for n lady who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Servia : 

‘ T/fin]lire fundi* par Guillaume 
list jciine, el il fut conqut'ranl; 
lit* plus viou\ r pariui les royniinies 
Suns coiiijuute, cst cclui <Je Mille-ntis. 


t Of Montenegro. 

YOL. II 


1 
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mission scared Montenegro. Whether from jealousy 
or emulation, Leiningen’s mission was followed by 
Mcnsehikofi’s. This gave birth to the Crimean War; 
the Crimean War to the Italian War; and the 
Italian War to the German War. 

Even before I entered the Imperial service, I 
knew that this was the chain of events, and I do not 
deny that I consequently did not entertain very lively 
sympathies for the Prince of Montenegro. Yet he 
had no cause to complain of me. It was during my 
tenure of office that expensive roads were constructed 
with Austrian money on Montenegrin territory. 
Even then Montenegro was demanding access to the 
sea ‘ for her exports.’ But when these roads were 
completed, there was nothing to export. 

I remember a rather amusing intermezzo in this 
connection. Quite at the beginning of my Ministry, 
it happened one day that 'the Prince of Montenegro’ 
was announced to me. I advanced towards him, 
requesting him to enter, and I saw a martial, com¬ 
manding figure in a magnificent costume covered with 
gold embroidery, and with a sword whose hilt sparkled 
with jewels. I spoke to him in German, French, and 
Italian. lie replied in an unknown tongue. Fortun¬ 
ately, an interpreter was found who understood 
Montenegrin, and I was informed that my visitor was 
not the reigning Prince, but a member of the de¬ 
throned dynasty. I owed the visit to the circumstance 
that his Highness had a dispute with his hotelkeeper 
about the bill. I could not help telling the interpreter 
that the national costume should have been a sufficient 
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guarantee for the hotelkeeper, but I succeeded in 
settling the difficulty on the spot. 

But it is time that I should return to Bazias and 
take sail in the Imperial ship. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend to all admirers of grand scenery an 
excursion on the lower part of the Danube. Gigantic 
rocks, as large as those of the Klainm of Gastein 
or of the Via Mala in Switzerland, descend, not 
like them into a small mountain stream, hut into a 
magnificent, broad river, commanding Alpine views. 

It was still day-light when we reached Orsova, 
and someone remarked that it was in that neighbour- 
hood that Kossuth buried the Hungarian regalia. 
Others said it was elsewhere. I remarked in a 
whisper to my colleague, the Hungarian Minister- 
President: ‘ You must know all about that,’ but he 
did not answer. 

There was then no Kingdom of Roumania, nor 
even a recognised Roumania, and the official designa¬ 
tion of the country was still ‘ Principautes Danu- 
biennes,’ or ‘ Moldo-Valachie.’ There were prolonged 
negotiations as to the recognition of the name 
‘ Roumania,’ and the Roumanians could not complain 
of our attitude in regard to that question, or, indeed, 
any other. When I was Ambassador in London, 
I received instructions to support the wishes of 
Bucharest. On that occasion, my Turkish colleague, 
Musurus Pasha, for whom I have a great esteem, and 
who has all the finesse of a Phanariote, reproached 
me as follows : 4 Cost singulier qu’il une ej toque ou 
des grands empires prennent deux noms au lieu d’un, 
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des pays qui on ont dej;\ deux ne puissent pas se 
contentcr de les gar dor.’ I shook my head, but at 
heart I applauded. 

At that time other Roumanian affairs were on the 
order of the day, as, for instance, the coining of 
medals and the distribution of orders. In Constanti¬ 
nople also T advocated the Roumanian cause. After 
a review which took place on the Asiatic side, near 
TJnkiar Skelessi, there was a dinner at a palace in the 
vicinity, and afterwards I was sitting with A.li Pasha 
opposite a magnificent grove of palm trees on a real 
summer evening early in November. T had been 
talking to him for some time on behalf of the 
Danubian Principalities, when he suddenly remarked : 

‘ Ecoutez done, jc vous parle serieusemeut. Pourquoi 
ne les prenez vous pas ? Nous vous les codons de 
grand creur.’ 

Couut Amlrassy, who was standing by, protested 
very decidedly against such an idea, which 
showed that Ire thought the Grand Vizier was 
in earnest. Hungary might well think that she had 
enough Roumanians in her country; but for the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy this consideration could 
not be decisive. At the time when Ali Pasha 
expressed this idea, it was too late, but there were 
moments when it might easily have been realised. 
It is difficult to conceive how Austria could, during 
the Crimean War, have occupied the Danubian 
Principalities only to evacuate them—the old Italian 
tradition! At first sight it may seem as if the 
acquisition of these Principalities at the cost of a 
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friendly power would have been a monstrous proceed¬ 
ing. But with more careful consideration the question 
assumes a different aspect. Austria would have had 
to take precautions; but a tolerably skilful diplomatist 
would have been certain of success. It would have 
been necessary first to consider what attitude the 
other [powers would have assumed in the matter. 
France and England, whose voices were at that time 
predominant in Eastern affairs, could not have 
opposed a solution which would have been most 
effectual in preventing another war between Turkey 
and Russia, as it would have placed Russia at a 
considerable distance from the Turkish frontier. 
Prussia was not then in a position to give a decisive 
opinion. As to Russia, she would certainly not have 
desired such a change; but Russia was abandoned, 
even before Sebastopol, by all Europe, so that her 
consent would not have been essential. On the other 
hand, the Danubian Principalities were not Russian 
territory, and the useless cession of part of Bessarabia 
was much more offensive to Russia’s national pride 
than the transfer of the Principalities to Austria would 
have been. As to Turkey it should be remembered 
that the Danubian Principalities were not a Turkish 
Province, and the Porte has allowed itself to be 
persuaded that Bosnia is better in other hands. Why, 
therefore should it not have been open to similar 
persuasion at another time ? It might easily be 
show'll that the acquisition of Bosnia was a far less 
natural transaction, for during the war of 1H77 it was 
Austria who was under obligations to Russia, and not 
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Turkey, who had no reaHOti for showing gratitude. 
But the advantage Turkey would have obtained 
by relinquishing the Danubian Principalities would 
have been far more indisputable than that which she 
obtained by the loss of Bosnia. She would have 
obtained full compensation for the only benefit she 
derived from the possession of the Principalities—the 
tribute—and also a friendly neighbour not given to 
agitating among her people. At that time the affairs 
of the East were settled under the pressure of the 
Western Powers. It was most important, therefore, 
that Austi’ia should make her conditions before under¬ 
taking the occupation of the Principalities, which cost 
so many men and so much money, ancl which only 
secured thu success of England and France in the 
Crimean War. If the Western Powers had been 
bound to fulfil Austria’s conditions, there would have 
been no reason for withdrawing the Austrian troops 
from the Principalities. Instead of this, the sole 
reward for all Austria’s exertions was that which 
afterwards proved"so illusory—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, fine promises from the Sultan for his 
Christian subjects, and the liberation of the mouths 
of the Danube from Russian control, but not the 
admission to them of the ships of the Powers—in 
which question the Prince of Hoheuzollcrn, now 
King of Roumania, has unfortunately more to say, 
and says it, than the Emperor of Austria. 

It cannot be denied that our most vital interests 
on the Lower Danube extend beyond Salonica. Even 
in those days there was a suspicion of this, for when I 
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happened to meet Count Buol at Golling, near 
Salzburg, in 1855, he said to me: ‘ We know what 
we must have.’ But those who make no effort, 
obtain nothing. 

Prince Charles was then abroad, and the 
Minister Gogolniceano received us in his master’s 
absence. He was afterwards my colleague in 
Paris, and was not then so decided on the 
Danubian question as he showed himself to be 
afterwards. 

On a splendid morning we landed at Rustcliuk. 
I was much struck by the fact that in that town, so 
distant from the centre of the Mahommedan world, 
the men still wore the old Turkish costume with 
the turban, while it is scarcely ever seen in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We were received not only by Baron Prokesch, 
but also by Ali Pasha and by Omar Pasha, two most 
interesting personages. Omar Pasha was originally 
a serjeant in a frontier regiment, from which he was 
discharged without a pension. Now he was a Field- 
Marshal, and famous through his operations against 
the Russians in 1854. He had not forgotten his 
German in the least, and he was fond of expatiating 
in glowing terms on the beauties of his harem, like a 
true son of Mahonnned. T remember it was he who 
recommended to the Emperor Baron Rodic as the 
most suitable Governor of Dalmatia. In later years 
when, during the war, the measures of the Dalmatian 
Government with regard to the landing in the 
harbour of Klek gave ground for complaints at Con- 
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stantinople, I always succeeded in silencing my 
colleague Musurus in London by reminding him of 
Omar Pasha’s recommendation. 

I was still more interested by Ali Pasha. All 
that I had heard about his great accomplishments and 
his engaging manners was surpassed by the reality. 
Our intercourse during the journey and at Constan¬ 
tinople was most agreeable, and I have reason to 
believe that he was sincere in the compliments he paid 
me. 

Our journey to Varna by rail was very rapid. I 
remember being greatly struck at seeing a plough- 
ing-machino of the newest construction being used 
in a field in the much abused dominions of the 
Sultan. 

Towards evening the Emperor embarked at Varna 
on the Sultan’s yacht Suitauic, which was decorated 
with extraordinary magnificence, and had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Khedive Ismail. 
Ali Pasha said it was ‘ one of the Khedive’s ex¬ 
travagant whims,’ but the Sultan did not disdain to 
accept the present. At Varna three vessels of the 
Austrian fleet, the Greif, the Elizabeth, and the 
Gorgnano waited for us. The Ministers had the 
honour of passing the night on the Sultanie. I had 
often been told of the prevalence on the Black Sea of 
storms and sea-sickness; and I was the more agreeably 
surprised to find a perfectly calm sea, and a beautiful 
full moon. We passed some hours of the night on 
deck, and my memory was haunted by the commenc¬ 
ing and dosing verses of a poem of Lamartine’s on 
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the old Eastern theme of an attempted elopement 
from the seraglio being punished with death : 

‘ La lune sereine, 

Jit juaait dans les dots'. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1869 

CONTINUATION OP TUB IMPIIUIAL JOUUNHY TO TUB BAST.- 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When we woke next morning we found ourselves in 
tine Bosphorus ; and we reached Constantinople at 
noon. The first view of the city has a much 
more imposing aspect from the side of the Sea of 
Marmora, and in that respect w r e were not fortunate. 
But it was a most favourable circumstance that the 
Emperor’s arrival attracted thousands of large and 
small boats, and the sea was covered with flags, sails 
and tents. The weather was superb, and I was able 
to telegraph to Vienna: ‘ Arrivee de 1’Empereur par 
un temps splendide, spectacle imposant.’ 
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The Saltan drove up to meet the Emperor, and 
he came on board our ship. I have mentioned him 
in my recollections of 18G7. His people have been 
very ungrateful to him, for he not only spent large 
sums on luxuries, with which he has been justly 
reproached, but he also created a respectable fleet, 
which was afterwards not sufficiently used. His tragic 
end made a deep impression upon me. He is said to 
have opened his veins with a pair of scissors that were 
placed in his bath-room ; but the popular opinion was 
probably correct: ‘qu’au lieu de s’etre suicide il 
avait etc suicide.’ 

Very little was gained by his death. Murad, 
whom wc had known in Vienna as a man in the best 
of health, mental and physical, though somewhat 
reserved, could not even go through the ceremony of 
coronation, as a painful ulcer prevented him from 
putting on the sword of Osman ; and he subsequently 
became insane, or perhaps was only reported to be so. 
The greatest fault that Turkey could commit, was 
committed during the reign of his successor. This 
was the reduction of half the interest on the Turkish 
Loans, a measure which was not brought about by 
necessity, and which alienated foreign countries, 
especially England.* 

We saw the Sultan every day at dinner, when he 


* In London I wrote the following Quatrains : 

Aziz: 

JiomuMir it sa inriuuiro, son tn'jwiM fut beau, 
Car il out mort on Ununl-fteigneur, 
list si on lui a tloiiue des ciscaux, 

C’est qu'011 voulait qu’il fut uillcurs. 
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had the Emperor on his right hand, and Ali on his 
left, the latter acting as interpreter, as the Sultan 
did not understand a word of French. But his 
Majesty had a great taste for music, and we heard 
more than once a march of his composition, which 
was very original. 

The reception took place in the magnificent Dolma 
Bagche Palace, where the Sultan then resided. It 
was most exquisitely fitted up, and it commanded a 
fine view of the sea. Apartments in it were assigned 
to the Emperor, and .also to Prince Hohenlohe and 
Count Bellegarde. The Ministers were quartered in 
another building, also styled a palace— -Incus d non 
lucnido —where there was neither comfort nor 
elegance. Andrassy conjured up dreams of Gulnares 
and mandolines, but in the night the reality proved 
very disagreeable and far from poetical. I will not be 
ungrateful, however, especially as the arrangements 
were not made by the Turkish Government; and I 
will not forget that 1 was presented with a beautiful 
Arab horse. 


Mi: had : 

On (lit qu’il houHti: mort et inartyre 
I Van clou, ('cl a no pout mYituniicr. 

Si e’est hoii clou i|iii le fait Houffrir, 

(!’ost quo nous le lui avous rivo. 

Jit. e’est cepciulant ce clou, jc vouh le dis, 
(Jtii <le Miinul a fait mi bou apotro, 

Lorpque lea softas muj* le troiie Tout mis, 

I Is ont pense : mi clou clmsao l'autre. 

Hamid : 

lit lui tuissi? qui 1 c rein place? chose fatale. 
Sait-on jamais dans ce pays ! 

Si autre part cola va do male en male, 

Chez cux cela va de mal en pis. 
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In Constantinople, where Baron Haymerle* was 
the First Secretary to the embassy, Baron Prokeseh 
was in his element, and as usual ho neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of contrasting Turkey with the rest of Europe 
—the East with the West—as if they wore light and 
darkness. When I was Minister in Saxony I was 
frequently with him at Gastein, and I once heard him 
say at a table d’hote : 4 These Turks have much sense. 
I know Ali, who has a charming wife. She was 
expecting her confinement, and she said one day to 
her husband: 44 Dear husband, I have brought you a 
young slave.” What European wife would be equally 
obliging?’ This reminds me of a story told at the 
time of the Crimean War. The wife of one of the 
Ambassadors, who was of a jealous disposition, had an 
audience of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, 
who received her surrounded by her slaves. The 
Ambassadress was struck by the beauty of one; of 
them, a Circassian, and could not help exclaiming: 
4 Quelle belle creature ! ’ Whereupon the Sultana 
said : 4 Vouloz-vous quo je vous on fasse eadeau ? ’ 4 Y 
pensez-vous ? ’ rejoined the Ambassadress; 4 et mon 
mari ? ’ 4 Vous nc 1’ aimez done pas ? ’ remarked the 

Sultana. 

I had interviews with Ali Pasha as to certain 

* When Uaron llaymcrlo became Minister, Homo official papers stated that 
Count Andrassy was tho first to discover his capaciLy, which until then had not been 
appreciated. Thu fact is that Jiaron Jlaymorlu was promoted three, times during 
the five years of my administration. Ife was secretary to the Embassy at Uorlin, 
theu first secretary to that at Constantinople, and afterwards Ambassador at 
Athens and the Hague. Ho was grateful to me, and did me full justice, f must 
add that I hud no cause, to complain of him when lie was Minister, nor was I 
inconvenienced by the absence of timely instructions, as was frequently the case, with 
other MinUterH. 
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differences which had then arisen between the Porte 
and the Khedive, and which were arranged mainly 
through our intervention in Constantinople and in 
Cairo ; and also with regard to the attitude of Turkey 
towards the Dalmatian rebellion. I succeeded in 
persuading Ali to send troops to the frontier with 
orders not to allow anyone to pass, and the rebellion 
was consequently soon put down. Jt must be 
admitted that we did not return this service 
during the Bosnian insurrection, for our frontier was 
perfectly open. But the step taken by Turkey was 
advantageous from an economical point of view, as 
the maintenance of Turkish soldiers is less expensive 
than that of Turkish fugitives, as the Delegations 
found out to their cost. 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
whom I saw at Constantinople was a man who has 
since been much spoken of, General Ignatieff. I had 
made his acquaintance previously at Vienna, and I 
afterwards met him in London. As there was no 
occasion to open a negotiation with him, I was able 
to enjoy his attractive conversation without reserve. 
He was fond of opening his narratives with these 
words: ‘Vous savez quo mon grand defaut est de 
toujours dire la vdrit<5.’ 

As elsewhere, we found our time at Constantinople 
far too short. Five days are not enough even for the 
most hurried visit. I have a particularly vivid re¬ 
collection of the day when a review was held on the 
Asiatic side, near Unkiar Skelcssi, whither we were 
conveyed by steamer. The demeanour and appear- 
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ance of the troops were admirable, and so far the 
Emperor could find no fault; but for one strange sur¬ 
prise he was not prepared. After we had ridden 
down the front in the suite of the two sovereigns, 
everyone alighted. The Sultan conducted the Em¬ 
peror to an elevated platform, and then the review 
began. This must have been the only time in his 
life that the Emperor witnessed a review in an arm¬ 
chair. 

On leaving the platform, I looked in vain for my 
horse, and I had at last to content myself with 
another, which had a saddle with Turkish stirrups. 
These are very uncomfortable on account of their 
great width, and possibly through my unfamiliarity 
with them, 1 fidgeted the horse, and he galloped off 
with me, tearing through the large and elegantly 
dressed crowd. Such an incident would in Western 
Europe give rise to a good deal of complaint and some 
swearing. But the Turks politely stepped aside, leaving 
a free space along which 1 was carried, more rapidly 
than .1 desired, to the Palace, where dinner was served. 

As we were returning in the steamer, the passage 
lasting more than an hour, there was incessant firing 
from the hills and a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At the same time we were informed that the Govern¬ 
ment officials had not received their pay for eighteen 
months. ‘ Is it possible,’ someone asked, ‘ that such a 
state of things can exist in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century?’ ‘ As it does exist,’ I replied, 

‘ there is no reason why it should not continue.’ 

What is so lamentable in that country, so highly 
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favoured by nature, is that so much that is good and 
great is due to the very agencies that make such 
things possible. In Turkey boundless authority and 
implicit obedience are still in full vigour; and the 
much-enduring Turk is ready to perform admirable 
services in obedience to his master’s commands. It is 
well-known that honesty is far more frequently found 
among the Mahommedan than among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, and we constantly had proofs 
of the fact. The sovereign himself is a well-meaning 
prince; what is evil in the country is mainly to be 
traced to the intermediate class between master and 
servant. 



CHAPTER XX 

1869 

CONTINUATION OK TUB IMPKItlAI. JOURNEY TO TUB EAST.-ATHENS, 

JAFFA, J EltUSALKM, TI1E SI IE/. CANAL. 

After leaving Constantinople we had an odious 
companion, sea-sickness. T suffered so much on my 
way to Athens, that when we landed at the Pirseus 
King George of Greece was quite alarmed at my 
appearance, lint the worst was yet to come. 

Our very short stay at Athens was chiefly useful 
to me in so far as it enabled me to dispatch some 
urgent business, and I had barely time to visit the 
Acropolis. Prom the Acropolis one perceives a vast 
landscape, said to include even the field of Marathon, 
and strongly reminding one of Rottmann’s celebrated 
pictures. Thence one can fly on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation to ancient Hellas: but it is less easy to do so 
from modern Athens, which is much more like a 
voi.. 11 K 
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Franconian town, like Anspaeh for instance, than a 
Greek settlement. 

I am glad to say that there was no occasion for 
negotiations. Even then, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, Greece was beginning to long for Epirus and 
Thessaly. Of course I remained completely passive. 
But as I remembered later on, what most amused me 
was that the chief argument for an extension of 
frontier was the allegation that it was impossible to 
put down brigandage ; while enquiry has proved that 
the hordes of robbers that infested Greece did not 
come from the other side of the frontier, but started 
from Grecian territory to plunder the Turks! This 
argument might also be applied to Italy, as it is not 
from Austrian territory that the Irredentists make 
the Italian frontier insecure. 

My interviews with King George of Greece made 
an agreeable impression upon me. I had seen his 
Majesty previously at Vienna, I saw him again in 
London and Paris, and I always found occasion to 
admire his strong and acute judgment. 

Immediately after a state dinner at Court, the 
journey was resumed to Jaffa. It lasted four days 
and four nights, of which I passed three days and as 
many nights in the most lamentable condition. 
Andrassy afterwards told me that he thought I was 
dying when he eamc to see me on the third day. 

On the fourth night we arrived at Jaffa, but we 
had not done with the sea. In olden times Jaffa had 
a harbour; now the harbour has disappeared, and 
people have to land in small boats that find their way 
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between projecting boulders and rocks. We were 
consequently obliged to remain on board all night, and 
our ship rolled so much that while we were at supper 
all the china and glass was smashed. It was a 
splendid morning when we landed, and we were so 
attracted by the grandeur of the scene that we did 
not notice our dangerous position among the rocks. 
From Jaffa to Jerusalem I rode the greater part of 
the way on horseback in a temperature of 30 deg. 
llcaumur, and nearly choked by the dust raised by a 
caravan of GOO horses and camels in a district where 
it had not rained for six months. We were escorted 
by a squadron of natives on horseback. 1 remarked 
two very picturesquely dressed men splendidly 
mounted, and in reply to my questions about them I 
was told they were the leaders of two bands of 
robbers with whom a truce had been concluded. This 
truce must have cost a great deal of money; our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land certainly did not 
diminish the Turkish National Debt. Among the 
beasts of burthen, J was most interested in the camels. 
The horizontal position of the head, which is peculiar 
to the camel, gives him "a strange look, between that 
of a man and a monkey. It is curious to watch the 
animal when he is being laden. If his burthen is 
beyond a certain weight he begins to growl and refuse 
to move. The natives use the stratagem of greatly 
exceeding the proper weight so as to make the relief 
appear the greater when they take some of it 
off, and thereby induce the animal to get up more 
willingly. ‘ Exactly,’ I ventured to observe to his 
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Majesty, ‘ as we do with the Delegations and the war- 
budget ! ’ 

On the evening of the first day we arrived at a 
place called Abugosh, where we passed the night in 
an improvised tent. The next day the journey was 
continued, but we stopped to put on our uniforms in 
a valley where David is said to have slain Goliah. 
The procession now assumed a more imposing 
character. On the spot from which Jerusalem was 
first visible, the Emperor dismounted in order to kiss 
the ground, according to an ancient custom. We 
then made a solemn entry into Jerusalem, I riding at 
the Emperor’s right hand. On reaching the gates 
we all dismounted, and the Emperor proceeded on 
foot with his suite to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The profound impression made upon me by that 
momentous day must have been strongly reflected 
in the telegram I sent to Vienna, as it was well 
received by many people who had hitherto looked 
upon the heretic with horror. But I must indeed 
have been thoughtless and indifferent had I not felt 
deeply moved at the place whence Christianity and 
the events it produced took their origin. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace Biblical 
events on the spot. It could not be otherwise than 
that the certainty of tradition should have been lost 
after the frequent sieges and destruction of the town. 
But the locality of Gethsemane and of the Mount of 
Olives is undisputed, and I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at not being quartered with the Emperor’s 
military suite in the very comfortable house of the 
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Austrian Pilgrims, but in a far less comfortable inn 
standing on an eminence exactly opposite the Mount 
of Olives. 

We found in Jerusalem an excellent guide in the 
Imperial Consul, Count Caboga, who had studied the 
Jerusalem of the past and of the present with great 
zeal. I have a most agreeable recollection of him, 
and it was my intention to give him a post in my 
immediate entourage, as 1 saw that he possessed 
remarkable talents. Had I remained much longer in 
office, Count Caboga would have had brilliant 
opportunities of justifying my high opinion of him. 
He accompanied me on my excursion to Bethlehem, to 
which plant! 1 went by a perfectly new road on which 
no carriage had yet passed, and it turned out that 
I was the first person to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem since King Solomon. The 
inhabitants of Bethlehem are of a different and far 
handsomer type than those of Jerusalem, so that 
there was naturally but little traflie between the two 
towns. 

I will not leave the Holy City without recording 
a circumstance by which 1 was deeply impressed. 
The Greek-Armenian Church contains treasures in 
money and jewels to the value of 30,000,000 francs; 
and this vast property has never been touched by the 
Mussulman Government, though one cannot say that 
it did not want money. Would a Christian Govern¬ 
ment have acted with equal probity ? I doubt it. 

On leaving Jerusalem I rode on a real horse of the 
desert, which I bought for the moderate sum of twenty 
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Napoleons, and which I had in my stables long after 
1870. Ho was rather old, and as my coronation horse 
was almost past service, I provided for his old age by 
giving him to one of the Imperial stables. 

While on our arrival at Jaffa we had been favoured 
by the most beautiful weather, on our return the 
sea was rough and the weather stormy. I arrived 
with the Ministers Andrassy and Plener long before 
the Emperor, and we were repeatedly warned of the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of embarking. An 
old French pilot was particularly emphatic on the 
subject, saying; ‘ II y’aurait de la folic il laisser 
l’Empereur s’embarquer par ee temps.’ When the 
Emperor arrived, escorted by Tegetthoff, his Majesty 
asked the latter whether there was any danger. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Tegetthoff. ‘Then let us 
embark,’ said the Emperor. 1 and others who were 
present afterwards remarked that TegetthofFs death 
was perhaps a fortunate event for his happiness and 
his fame, as with his reckless audacity he could not 
always have achieved victories such as that at Lissa. 

The Emperor, in order to proceed to his ship, the 
‘ Grcif,’ entered the boat with Tegetthoff, Prince 
Holienlohe, and Count llellegarde, and we watched 
them with much anxiety. We suddenly saw the 
boat rise on a wave and then disappear. I can still 
hear the words of the old pilot ringing in my ears: 

‘ II est perdu ! ’ 

Fortunately our alarm only lasted for a moment. 
We saw the boat rise again, and the firing of the guns 
told us of the Emperor’s safe arrival. The boat 
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returned, but the sailors declared that not for any 
money would they start again. Thus we could do 
nothing but wait and pass the night in a monastery. 
Early in the morning it was announced that the sea 
was calm, and we hastened to the boat. The sea was 
still very rough, and I cannot say that we wore in a 
cheerful mood. 

Next day we overtook the Emperor at Port Said, 
where we also found the Empress Eugenie, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands. At the ceremony of inauguration, on which 
occasion wo had an eloquent speech from the Abbe 
Bauer, the Emperor escorted the Empress Eugenie. 

The most brilliant part of the passage through 
the canal was the day’s stay at Ismailia. It was in¬ 
teresting to see this town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants which had sprung up in a few years, and 
still more so the basin, which contained forty vessels, 
many of them men-of-war, and which ten years before 
was only an insignificant lake. During the day our 
only entertainment was the ‘ Fantasia,’ a sort of 
Oriental tournament, but at night there was a brilliant 
ball, of which l remember some of the incidents. We 
were staying on board our ship, and were to be 
fetched in carriages. The latter, however, either did 
not appear at all or were very late, and so we were 
compelled to go to the ball on foot. This was difficult, 
as Ismailia had at that time no pavement, so that we 
had to wade through deep sand. I perceived a little 
black doukey r , and without a moment’s hesitation I 
jumped on its back. In this way I passed through 
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the brilliantly-lighted streets dressed for the ball, and 
wearing all ray decorations ; and the Empress Eugdnie 
was much amused when I told her that 1 had come to 
the ball on a donkey. The fete was very brilliant, 
and numerously attended, not only by guests of high 
rank, but by many of more doubtful position ; but 
this was unavoidable. At supper we found a menu 
with no less than twenty-four courses, which gave us 
the prospect of a rather uuwclcome prolongation of 
the ball. We were, however, soon pacified, as after 
the fourth course the supper was at an end. This 
reminded me of home; the proceeding was only too 
similar to the introduction in Parliament of numerous 
bills which are never passed. 

As we approached the last portion of the Suez 
Canal, we had a magnificent view of the desert near 
Mount Sinai. 1 have mentioned above our misfortune 
on the Canal. How it happened that we were obliged 
to see more than thirty ships pass by us, 1 do not 
know'; however, it is a fact that although wo were 
among the first to enter the canal, wo were the last 
to reach Suez. At Suez we went through some 
exciting scenes. Here too we had to disembark in 
boats, and our Vice-Consul at Suez fell into the 
water. Fortunately he w r as a good swimmer, so that 
neither he nor ourselves felt any worse effects from 
the accident than fright. I must record in Count 
Andrassy’s praise that hearing of the accident, he 
took off his coat to swim to the rescue of the Vice- 
Consul. ‘ He is a good fellow,’ I said to those who 
tried to prejudice mo against him. 
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It was at Ismailia that I first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lesseps, whom I saw ten years later very often 
in Paris. Though sixty years of ago, lie had just 
married a young lady of sixteen, and the marriage 
turned out a very happy one. He told me that 
twenty thousand Dalmatians had been employed on 
the Canal, anti that they were the best of all the 
workmen there. This testimony was of value, con¬ 
sidering the frequently unfavourable judgment that 
is passed on the inhabitants of our Southern 
Provinces. I have often admired Lesseps’ amazing 
energy; but he was quite wrong in 1882, and he is 
responsible for much of the mistaken policy of France 
in Egypt. On returning to Paris early in that year, 
he spoke enthusiastically of Arabi, whom he had 
known in former days, and who would, he believed, 
prove himself a true regenerator,—‘l’etoile qui se 
love sur la mer Rouge,’ as Arabi modestly said of 
himself. Not knowing Arabi, I could not contradict 
Lesseps’ opinion of him; but I was able to deny that it 
was a ' mouvement national ’ that was being set on 
foot; as 1 knew Egypt well enough to see that it 
possesses neither a nation nor a national movement, 
which must always be an intellectual one to bo of 
auy use. As 1 could see from my interviews with 
Freycinet, Lesseps was very successful in inculcating 
his idea of a ‘ mouvement national dont il ne fa.llu.it 
pas se rnelcr et en presence duquol la moilleure 
politique ctait eelle de 1’abstention.’ Events have 
proved that he was wrong, and that the movement 
was merely a military revolt which Arabi turned 
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to his own advantage. Garabetta would have under¬ 
stood the true state of affairs, and had he lived, he 
would have sent 30,000 men to Egypt in the month 
of February before the great heat had set in, and 
before Arabi had risen to importance. These troops 
would easily have done what England subsequently 
did ; or, which is more probable, England would have 
joined them. That Franco bears Lesscps no grudge 
for his error does not refute what I have said; it only 
proves the universal esteem in which that remarkable 
man is held, and which he so fully deserves.* 

* One clay T called upon M. tie Lesyops in l*arw, ami the concierge told me lie did 
not know whether lie was at home, and wnt hia wife to inquire. While 1 whh await¬ 
ing her return, the concierge said : ‘All, nion.sicur ! quel hoininc quo AI. de LesHcps ! 
Nous uuroiiM bicu du rnul ii le reinplacer.* 



CHAPTER XXI 

18G9 

CONCLUSION or Til K [MI’ElilVI. JOUHNfSV TO TI1K BAST.—CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, FLOUKNCH, TRIESTE 

After all the dangers of our maritime expedition, 
it was a great joy to be rapidly carried along in a 
train, and this feeling was further enhanced by ex¬ 
cellent buffets at the various stations. Our comfort 
in Egypt was carefully attended to, and measures had 
generally been talc on that the multitude of strangers 
who came to witness the opening of the Canal should 
have no cause for complaint. But it would have been 
unwise to think of the National Debt. 

I was quartered in most elegant apartments in the 
magnificent Gesire Palace, and the Viceroy came 
himself to see that I was in want of nothing. Ismail 
Pasha, who had done me the honour of being my 
guest at Vienna, is far more of a Parisian than an 
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African, and his manners are most agreeable. I 
seized the opportunity of urging the just claims of an 
eminent Austrian physician, Dr Lauter. Other ap¬ 
plications for my intervention I found myself unable 
to satisfy. At that time many complaints were made 
that various Austrian subjects had not received their 
due, and the Consul-General, Baron Schreiner, con¬ 
sequently found himself exposed to many misrepre¬ 
sentations. A fter my return, I entrusted the affair 
to a committee with legal advisers, and the result was 
so unfavourable to those who complained, that I took 
care that the Egyptian Government should not hear 
anything more of it. Prokesch went too far in his 
Eastern mania, taking it for granted in every case 
that the Turks were honest; but it often happens in 
the East that the bad quality of the wares puts the 
importer in the wrong ; and in this respect our Consuls 
have often been very unjustly reproached for not 
having been successful in their efforts on behalf of 
Austrian subjects. 

The scenery of Cairo made a far deeper impression 
upon me than that of Constantinople, and this may be 
explained by the fact that it is unique. Constantinople 
can be compared to Naples or to Lisbon ; but the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is without a parallel in 
the world. On the one side one sees the old town of 
the Caliphs, with its monumental tombs, on the other 
the broad waters of the Nile and the desert with its 
six pyramids rising on the horizon. I was greatly 
struck on visiting the citadel with the service in the 
Mosque. Hymns are sung incessantly at the tomb of 
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Mehemet Ali, and those hymns are exquisitely 
beautiful. I must say that the Mahommedan religion 
had a most imposing effect upon me, so far at least as 
its external forms arc concerned. The fountain 
playing before the Mosques gives a poetic impression, 
and still more so the prayer of the worshippers 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca: but what 
most pleased me was the absence of all pictures, 
figures, and ornaments. I once heard a Mussulman 
say: ‘ II y plus de paganisme dans votre culte quo 
dans le notre,’ and F do not think that lie was quite 
in the wrong. 

The climax of our unfortunately far too short stay 
in Egypt was our ride to the Pyramids. Earl}' in the 
morning we went by steamer to Memphis, or rather 
to the spot where the ancient Memphis stood. 
Breakfast was to have been taken there; but, owing 
to some mistake, our refreshments followed instead of 
preceding us, and were not to bo found on our arrival at 
Memphis. The Emperor, who does not like to waste 
time, and cares little for eating and drinking, deter- 
mined not to wait, and we were nearly starved, as 
during the whole of our ride through the desert till 
night we had nothing to eat but some eggs boiled in 
the hot sand. But I did not find the ride fatiguing, 
as I joined those who preferred donkeys to horses, 
and the former animal moves by assiduous and yet 
gentle steps which make one feel as if one were in an 
arm-chair rolling on wheels. A hyena was captured 
during this journey. Professor Brugsch Pasha ac¬ 
companied the Emperor during the whole ride. 
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I greatly regret that 1 did not take part in the 
ascent of the pyramid of Gliizeh. I was dissuaded 
from doing so, and the ascent cannot be very agreeable, 
as the traveller is thrown like a trunk from one group 
of Arabs to another, and they worry him with 
insatiate demands for baksheesh. I accordingly did 
not feel much inclined to make a closer acquaintance 
with the forty centuries. In a former chapter I 
expressed regret at the unpoetical railways which 
have deprived us of the real Rigi and the real 
Vesuvius. I had the same feeling at the end of this 
excursion to the Pyramids. There is indeed as yet no 
railway to them, but there is a most comfortable road, 
by which we returned to Cairo, and a very modern 
and very prosaic hotel where we enjoyed among other 
comforts some of .Droher’s excellent beer. At six 
o’clock we were in the train, and .1 slept all the 
better on the following night on board the steamer 
‘ Pluto.’ I had to leave before the Emperor, who did 
not start with his suite until tile next day. The 
reason was this : On the occasion of this journey, the 
Emperor was to have his first meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Erindisi. The King, however, 
became dangerously ill, and he had to send his 
excuses to the Emperor by a telegram addressed 
to Alexandria. The telegram I sent in reply 
would, if I could publish it, show the falsity of 
the assertion so often made in the newspapers, 
and unfortunately also in the Delegations, that, 
Austria’s friendly relations with Italy did not begin 
until after my resignation. The Emperor’s reply 
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shows that it was not he, but the King, who gave up 
the meeting, although he was convalesceut when I 
saw him in Florence shortly afterwards. It will he 
easily understood that the Emperor could not at that 
time take the initiative of a visit to Florence. But 
his Majesty instructed me to proceed home via 
Florence, and again to express his regret to the King 
that the interview had not taken place. I have 
already mentioned in a former passage how strenu¬ 
ously and successfully I endeavoured to make our 
relations with Italy assume a friendly aspect. After 
my resignation the Emperor gave a great, and to 
my mind an excessive, proof of self-abnegation by 
returning at Venice the King’s visit to Vienna. 
Suppose llenri V had become King of France in 
1873, as he might if lie had chosen, and had paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg! 
The Emperor was indeed not the defeated party at 
Venice, hut that did not lessen the significance of his 
appearance on territory of which he had been deprived. 
The injury done to certain estimable feelings is not 
compensated by the momentary satisfaction of other 
feelings. 

On the evening of our arrival at Alexandria, the 
Austrian colony gave a very brilliant ball, at which 
1 was present. Nubar Pasha, who has deserved well 
of Eg} r pt, but who is now condemned, as Lesscps 
informed me, by the National Party, accompanied me 
to my steamer. I saw him again in London and in 
Paris. 

The passage_to Brindisi, during which I was accom- 
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panied by Sektionsclief von Hofinanu, Sektionsrath 
von Tcsclienberg, and Hofkonzipist von Vraniczani, 
was a very calm one, and I was fortunately spared 
another period of sea-sickness. This journey made up 
for all the hardships I had undergone. After 
wandering about among flowers and in summer 
clothing at Alexandria, I found the Appenines 
covered with snow, and abominable weather at 
Florence. Here 1 had an audience of the King of 
Italy. Owing to the marriage of Princess filise with 
the Duke of Genoa in 1850, when I was Saxon 
Minister, and her subsequent morganatic marriage, I 
had entered into indirect communication with the 
Court of Turin. 

The King sent me an aide-de-camp immediately on 
my arrival. The audience was fixed for the afternoon, 
and I was requested to come in my overcoat. I 
took the liberty, however, of appearing in a court 
suit and a white tie. Although I had been asked to 
appear in an overcoat, the guards and officials were in 
uniform. 

The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat under 
his arm. Ills erect military attitude gave him an 
imposing appearance, and his manner was very 
dignified, though his language was occasionally coarse.* 
The following words which he said to me give another 
proof that the good understanding with Ttaly was 
not delayed until after my resignation : ‘ Apres ce que 

* Thus he said, Rpeaking of his illness : ‘J*ai pense que. je crevcrais, ot cela me 
faisait pluisir.’ Ho could not, however, have been in earnest; as 1 heard that even 
in the worst moments of his illness lie was able to continue the correspondcnco lie 
was then currying on with l*opc l*ius IX. 
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X Empereur a fait, il pout disposer do ma personne, 
, de ma vie. Jc lui donne cinq cent mille hommes le 
jour oh il les voudra.’ There was, I think, less cause 
to doubt the sincerity of his words, than the existence 
of those five hundred thousand men. He also said, 
with a dash of that Italian bombast which was 
characteristic of him : ‘ La nation ecoutc quand je 
parle,’ which reminded me of Andrew Doria’s saying 
that the sea listened when he spoke. In both cases 
the exaggeration had some foundation in truth. 

I had on this occasion another audience which 
might have produced decisive results. The Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, who usually resided at Turin, was 
then at Florence, and of course I paid her a visit. 
She is a princess of great accomplishments and quick 
intelligence. The candidature of her son, Prince 
Tomaso, who was then a minor, for the Spanish 
throne, was the subject of our conversation. Nobody 
dreamed in those (Lays of a Bourbon Restoration in 
Spain. But the Duchess of Genoa was strongly 
against her son’s candidature. She feared he might 

.O O 

share the fate of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; 
I was of opinion, however, that there was not the 
remotest analogy between the two eases. In Spain 
the candidate for the throne would not receive the 
damaging support of a foreign patron, as was the 
case in Mexico; and I ventured to add, knowing 
the Duchess’s personal views, that scruples of 
legitimacy would not be of decisive weight with an 
Italian Prince and the King of Italy. I took the 
liberty of pointing out in particular that the election 

VOT,. II L 
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of a foreign Prince to a vacant throne would have; 
the best chance of success if the Prince were a 
minor, as in that event all responsibility, and therefore 
all discontent, would be kept aloof from him, and 
would fall on the Regency, so that he would have 
plenty of time to gain the sympathies of his subjects. 
As an instance of this I mentioned King Otto of 
Greece, who had indeed to abdicate, but not until 
after he bad reigned for over thirty years. Had my 
advice been followed, the following year would not 
have seen a Hohenzollern candidature nor a Franco- 
German War. 

In Trieste, where I reported to the Emperor the 
result of my Florentine mission, I learned some news 
which greatly shocked me, but which soon proved not to 
be so bad as I at first feared. My son, during the year 
in which he served as a volunteer in the Army, was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which kept him for weeks 
lying between life and death. His life was saved only 
by the admirable skill of Dr Standhardtnor and the 
devoted nursing of his mother. The news of his 
illness had been kept secret from me, which was a 
great mercy, as if I had heard it in Palestine or 
Egypt, I could not have returned, and would have 
suffered extreme anxiety. I fortunately received at 
Trieste a letter from the doctor which set my mind 
quite at case. 

1 n Trieste I saw Count Taaffe; his reports and 
those of the Governor General Moring as to the state 
of things in Vienna were anything but favourable. 
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TIIK nm;lNXIN(i OK i'ltOULtLK.S.—TJ1K CIS-I.KITIIAN MIXIHTKKIAL CltlKIS. 

Soon after tho Emperor’s return from his Eastern 
journey, a crisis in the eis-Leithan Ministry, which 
had Ion" been latent, burst forth with "real 
violence. 

Many erroneous notions have been circulated with 
regard to this crisis, its origin, and its development. 
As I said in a former passage, Taalfe and Potoehi, 
as well as myself, were thoroughly honest and sincere 
in desiring the efficiency and permanence of the 
‘ Biirgerministorium,’ and we never dreamed of 
carrying on secret intrigues to bring about its 
collapse. 

The chief cause of dissension was not to be found in 
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the hostility of the two aristocratic Ministers towards 
their Bourgeois colleagues, but in the want of unity ? 
of the latter among themselves, as illustrated by the 
celebrated saying of Berger when someone complained > 
that the Ministers did not sufficiently support each ’ 
other: ‘ Wie sollen wir denu fiir einander einstehen, 

wenn wir einander niclit ausstelien kbnnen ? ’ (How 
can we support each other, if we cannot bear each 
other?) There may not have been any discord 
between Herbst, Hasncr, Brest! and Picner; and Giskra 
stood by them, though not quite the man to suit 
them. Berger, however, soon assumed an indepen¬ 
dent tone which produced a coolness in their personal 
relations. I shall never forget a most painful scene 
that took place in my room. Giskra was talking to 
me, when Berger entered, and on Giskra advancing to 
shake hands with him, Berger put his hand in his pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was not to be wondered 
at that the Ministers willingly listened to mischief- 
makers, who are more numerous in Vienna than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Berger had the fault of not 
being able to control his caustic temper. When there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet, be used to make 
critical remarks, not very flattering to his colleagues, 
on strips of paper, which he passed to Count Taaffe, 
who read them with a smile, and then tore them 
up and threw them under the table. I happen to ' 
know that one of the Ministers often remained in 
the room after the others had left, and carefully 
collected all the strips on which these remarks were 
written. ' . 
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The name of Berger is associated in my mind 
with a series of mishaps. 

Soon after the formation of the Auersperg 
Ministry, it was arranged that Berger should con¬ 
fer with me every morning. The object of these 
conferences was to discuss the more important state¬ 
ments of the newspapers of the day, and to consult 
as to the articles to be published in the ‘inspired’ 
joul-nals. It was a great pleasure to me on these 
occasions to perceive the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind, while on the other hand, my experiences of all 
phases of public life, extending over many years, could 
not fail to be welcome to him. 

I need hardly contradict the statement that I 
took the opportunity afforded me by these conferences 
of alienating Burger from his colleagues. He agreed 
with my view of the Bohemian question, and with 
my conviction of the necessity of timely and moderate 
concessions ; but this conviction was spontaneous in 
him, and not the result of any persuasion 011 my part. 
Even on other subjects we always agreed. Unfortun¬ 
ately he became stone deaf, so that it was only possible 
to communicate with him by writing. This happened 
soon after his resignation in 1870. 

Had Berger’s health not broken down, he would 
have become the man of the situation, not at the time 
of the crisis itself, but on the resignation of the 
Hasner Ministry. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry was effected 
with much difficulty. Hasner became Minister- 
President, and gave up the Ministry of Public 
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Instruction to Herr von Stremayr ; Dr Banhans 
replaced Potocki as Minister of Agriculture; and 
General Baron Wagner took the place of Taaffe as 
Minister of National Defence. 

My relations towards the modified Ministry, which 
only lasted a few months, were not unfriendly on the 
whole. As a proof that I undertook nothing against 
the Ministry, hut was always ready to help it, I may 
state that on being asked for my opinion, I urged the 
Emperor to sanction the new electoral law. The 
existing law, according to which direct election* had 
to take place whenever any Diet refused to send 
members to the Reichsrath, was completed by the 
enactment that direct elections should also take 
place when Members of the Diet who had already 
entered the Reichsrath gave up their scats in it. T 
have never been able to understand why the Hasner 
Ministry did not make use of this expedient at the 
right time. The members for Galicia, Bukovina, 
and the Slovene districts, left the Reichsrath with¬ 
out my knowledge or participation. Grocliolski, the 
leader of the Poles, came to me and said : ‘ I hear that 
your Excellency regrets our exit.’ ‘ I do,’ T replied ; 
‘not only for myself, but still more for you. The 
Ministry need only apply the newly-sanctioned 
electoral law.’ Instead of doing this, the Ministry 
hit upon the inexplicable idea, which I opposed, of 
only dissolving the Galician Diet. Hasner went with 
this proposal to Buda, whither I too was summoned. 

* i.c., elections of members of the Reichsrath by the constituencies, instead of 
in the usual manner by the Diots. 
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. A very important opinion, that of Count Andrassy, 
was expressed at Buda against the dissolution of the 
Galician Diet. The Emperor rejected the proposal, 
and Hasner sent in his resignation and that of all the 
other Ministers. 
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1870 

THE POTOOKI MINISTRY.-TIIE FIRST IIAKJIINCI4RS OF A STORM IN 

THE WEST. 

I spoke in the last chapter of my misadventure with 
Berger; I come now to another unfortunate experi¬ 
ence with Potocki. In the former case the man of 
the situation suddenly became incapable of work; in 
the latter, the individual who I thought was the man 
of the situation, proved not to be so. 

When I came to Vienna, Count Alfred Potocki 
was not a new acquaintance. Twenty years previously 
we were both in London, I as Resident Minister of 
Saxony, he as Attaclid to his brother-in-law, Count 
Maurice Dietriehstein. I was struck by his distin¬ 
guished manners and by his liberal views, which were' 
broader than those generally held by men of his rank, , 
and I cannot better describe the impression which he 
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made upon me than by saying that he was an Austrian 
,' Whig. Such a man, possessing a Jargo fortune and 
vast estates, seemed to me just the person I wanted. 
He was connected with aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
circles, and yet he was neither reactionary nor bigoted. 
My interviews with him led me to believe that he 
possessed firmness and perseverance, but I was 
cruelly deceived in this belief. 

I do not mean to reproach Count Potocki, as he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and only decided on 
assuming the Presidency of the Ministry because his 
patriotism was appealed to; but I cannot conceal facts 
which had serious consequences. 

My first disenchantment arose during the forma¬ 
tion of the Cabinet. Those who were applied to were 
not at first disinclined to enter the Ministry, and even 
Dr Kcchbaucr, when I fell ill some months later at 
Grata, told me that he regretted his refusal. But they 
were discouraged by Potocki. This phenomenon of a 
Minister who, in forming a Cabinet, prevents the 
nominees from taking office, can only be explained by 
an estimable, but reprehensible, because mistaken, 
conscientiousness. I was a witness of the abortive 
negotiation with the most important of the nominees, 
the Governor of Northern Austria, Count Hohenwart, 
who was then very different from what he became in 
1871. He was known as one of the best of the higher 
officials of the Administration, and Giskra himself 
gave him the character of an excellent man of business, 
thoroughly to be relied upon. The Ministry would 
have gained much by his support, as he afterwards 
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proved a skilful debater in Parliament. He declared 
his readiness to take office, but to my surprise Count- 
Potocki prevented his appointment. During their 
conversation they discussed the question of direct 
elections from a purely academical point of view, and 
'Count Hohenwart opposed the system of direct 
election on the ground that it was an infringement of 
the rights of the Diet—an opinion which Herbst 
himself had once defended. Although the introduc¬ 
tion of direct elections was not looked upon by Count 
Potocki or by myself as a noli me tanr/ere, and there 
was no present idea of bringing in such a measure. 
Count Potocki thought it necessary to point out to 
Count Hohenwart that he had expressed an opinion 
on this question with which he did not agree, and 
there the negotiation ended. 

What especially dissatisfied me in Count Potocki 
was that he made an unnecessary display of his want 
of confidence in himself. Almost every Council of 
Ministers held in the presence of the Emperor, was 
opened by Count Potocki with the words : ‘ It must 
be owned that the state of affairs is very serious.’ 

‘ How can the Emperor have confidence in us,’ I 
asked him, 1 if he hears of nothing but of a serious 
state of affairs ? ’ 

Hail Count Potocki assumed a more decided 
attitude, he would certainly have been requested to 
remain in office, and he might easily have constructed 
an efficient Ministry had he retained the direction of 
affairs after the resignation of Taaffe, Widmann and 
Petrino. He would have found more than one 
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member of the Constitutional Party ready to serve 
under him. 

The Emperor had to give him up because he gave 
, himself up. During that year, his Majesty clearly 
proved that he intended to support me as his Premier. 
The honorary post of Chancellor of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which had first been held by Prince Kaunitz 
and afterwards by Prince Metternieh until his death, 
had been vacant for several years since the dcatli of 
Field-Marshal Count Wratislaw. At the moment 
when I saw myself attacked on every side, the 
Emperor appointed me to this post—a magnanimous 
decision, calculated to sustain my courage in those 
days of countless trials and difficulties. 

Soon after events occurred which tested my 
courage more than ever. The unexpected conflict 
between France and Germany broke out. I say, 

‘ unexpected,’ because I would rather be reproached, 
although unjustly, for not Laving foreseen the Franco- 
German War, than give grounds for the insinuation 
that has been made that I brought about the fall of 
the Hasner Ministry in view of the war. 

Before going into details of the history of that 
epoch so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, 1 
must lay before the reader an extract from a despatch 
which I wrote on the subject on the 28th of April, 
1874. This despatch was placed at my disposal in 
1880 by Baron Haymerle. I then found under the 
closing sentence the following words in the Emperor’s 
handwriting : ‘ 1st wahr ’ (True). 
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To Count Andbassy, Vienna. 

Lon won, April 28, 1874.' .. 

* ii * * * * * 

In the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
there must be a despatch to Prince Metternich, dating 
from the period of the Luxemburg difficulty in the 
spring of 1867, in which an answer is given to a 
despatch communicated to the Due de Gramont. 
The latter proposed to us an alliance with the offer of 
territorial annexations in South Germany or Silesia. 
I replied by pointing out that the Emperor, having 
ten millions of German subjects, could not make an 
alliance for the purpose of diminishing German 
territory. I cannot recollect whether I repeated in 
this despatch the idea which I have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed to the Due de Gramont, and to which he 
alludes in his answer of January 1873, but I remember 
the idea itself very distinctly. It could not be our 
task ,to attack Germany, any more than it was our 
duty to protect her. The field of action to which our 
interests pointed, and where all the races in the empire 
could fight without aversion, was the East. An 
understanding with Russia had been attempted in 
1867 by a revision of the Treaty of Paris ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the French Cabinet not having appreciated 
it, it fell through, and the Panslavist movement which 
was then going on made Russia daily more unfriendly 
to Austria. The situation had become such that we 
looked upon Russia in the East as our adversary, and 
we were consequently obliged to strive to go hand in 
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band with France if she opposed Prussia in that 
..quarter. Owing to the passive attitude of England, 
this might in certain circumstances have led to a 
conflict of Austria and France with Russia; and if 
Prussia had happened to side with Russia, wo would 
have been able to take part in a war of France against 
Germany without any internal. difficulties. The 
Emperor Napoleon was never able to understand this, 
and he always entertained the incredible delusion that 
he could sever Russia from Prussia. This fatal idea 
can be traced in the correspondence of Prince Metter- 
nieh up to July 1870. 

******* 

It was during my stay at Gastein iu July 18G8 
that I received from Prince Metternich some very 
obscure hints as to proposals from the Emperor 
Napoleon. As our Ambassador was about to go on 
leave to Johannisberg, I induced him to give mo a 
rendezvous at Salzburg, where ho fully developed to 
me the Emperor’s idea, which was that we should 
join in sending a sort of interpellation to Prussia on 
her attempts to encroach on the line of the Main. 
(This is perhaps the origin of the constantly recurring 
assertion that it was intended to send Prussia an 
ultimatum in 1870 relative to the maintenance of 
the Peace of Prague). I did not find it difficult to 
prove, in a memorandum which must be in the 
Archives, that such a proposal would afford the best 
means of raising up a feeling in South Germany in 
favour of encroachments on the line of the Main. 
But I made another proposal to the Emperor 
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Napoleon. 1 suggested that he should issue a mani¬ 
festo in some form or other to the following effect: 
‘ He—the Emperor Napoleon—had sincerely accepted, 
and even participated in, the Peace of Prague, al¬ 
though it was opposed to all traditional French in-, 
terests. He was just giving a new and improved 
organisation to his army. (We must bear in mind 
that Marshal Niel was still alive). It was obviously 
the interest and the desire of the nations of Europe 
to obtain a reduction of their military burthens. He 
himself would gladly set the example of disarmament, 
as soon as he should be enabled to do so by a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the part of the Prussian 
Government as to the maintenance of the provisions 
of the Peace of Prague.’ With such a manifesto, 
which could easily have been drawn up in the most 
advantageous diplomatic form, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have acquired an excellent position in France as 
well as in Europe, and he would have forced upon the 
Prussian Government the alternative either of giving 
an explanation which it could not and would not give, 
or of facing an agitation against the military Budget. 
No notice was taken of my advice, and the Emperor 
Napoleon thought himself wiser when he said : ‘Avec 
le systeine de la Landwehr, e’etait faire un marclie 
de dupe.’ Soon afterwards the first attempts were 
made towards the ‘ echange d’idees et de memoires ’ 
on a Franco-Austro-1 talian Alliance. These pour¬ 
parlers extended over a year, and found their con¬ 
clusion in the Imperial letters of September 1869. 
In these pourparlers, Rouhor on one side, and I on 
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the other, were the interlocutors ; Prince Mctternich, 
Count Vitzthum, and Count Vimereati wore the 
intermediaries ; while at the Emperor’s express wish, 
the Due de Gramont was kept in ignorance of what 
was going on, and the Marquis Lavalette and the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne were only initiated at 
the last moment. 

The correspondence lies before your Excelleucy, 
and I only make these few remarks to show why and 
how I entered on the above negotiations, and on 
what our attention was most fixed during their progress. 

The pourparlers in question did not originally 
have any prospect of a positive result, as there was 
no tangible object of alliance ; but they were 
negatively of great use. We had to consider a double 
danger when reflecting on the notorious character 
and training of the Emperor Napoleon : his coming 
to an agreement with Prussia at our cost, or his 
suddenly declaring war upon Prussia to our disadvan¬ 
tage. How greatly the former apprehension was 
based on fact, is proved by the negotiations which 
were revealed later on about Belgium ; and the latter 
was realised to the fullest extent by the war of 1*70. 
The first danger was removed by Napoleon’s letter, 
but not the second, which however, would have been 
removed if the proposed agreement to the effect that 
in all questions Austria and France should diplo¬ 
matically act in common had been ratified. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to maintain that in that 
case we should have made the war of 1870 an 
impossibility. 
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There is perhaps no stronger proof that France 
contemplated war even in 1869, than the fact that 
Napoleon himself broke off the negotiations by his 
letter, which left him perfect liberty to declare 
war; while the intended agreement would have : 
restricted him in this respect,although Austria would, 
at the same time have been able to declare herself ’ 
neutral. No other agreement was in truth made 
than the renunciation, contained in the Imperial 
letters, of any negotiations with third parties. A 
draft was at the same time prepared of a declaration 
to be signed by the three sovereigns : they did not 
however, sign it. 

Then came the Hohenzollorn conflict. In vain 
did we, like other Powers, attempt to reconcile Paris, 
Berlin, and Madrid. There are telegrams and de¬ 
spatches to prove how urgently we endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the French Cabinet from Avar. I wrote private 
letters in which I in vain advised France to refrain 
from any steps against Prussia, and only to direct 
her energies against Spain and the Pretender, leaving 
Prussia alone unless she should take the initiative of 
interference; in vain did I urge upon her the advisa¬ 
bility of treating the withdrawal of the Prince’s candi¬ 
dature; as a diplomatic victory. The Due de Gramont 
has not been able to prove, and will never be able to 
prove, that a single word was ever uttered or written 
before the declaration of war to lead France to believe 
that she could rely on the armed support of Austria. . 

When war was once declared, it is true that, 
friendly letters, but no binding promises, were sent to 
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Parian It would have been of no use to France, and 
itmight have been very injurious to us, to discourage 
her. It is easy to contradict this now ; but no one 
could have done so then. It should be remembered 
that the Prussian Government itself was anxious to 
prepare the public mind in the newspapers for the 
possibility of a few defeats at first. We knew that 
the Emperor Napoleon was inclined to make peace as 
soon as possible; and it is certain that this would 
have been effected at our cost, for under the existing 
circumstances the annexation by Prussia of Soutli 
Germany would in itself have constituted a defeat for 
Austria; and what words would have been strong 
enough to blame the Austrian Minister who should 
have failed to foresee this result ? I am not disposed 
to deny that the great rapidity of events, and the 
consequent excitement of the writers of some of the 
letters sent from Vienna to Paris, caused some expres¬ 
sions to be employed that had not been sufficiently 
weighed;* but it is on words only, and noton thoughts 
and actions, that Gramont’s delusion and the attacks 
of the newspapers are based. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Gramont’s whole conduct in this matter was 
based on a delusion, for he can never allege, much less 
prove, the only fact that could excuse him—that he 
was in possession of an alliance before the declaration 
of war; and the conviction, which he says he derived 
from subsequent communications, that he could reckon 

* In this category may be placed the often quoted words : 1 fidMcs h hob engage¬ 
ments,’ by which was meant the promise, contained in the two Imperial letters, of 
not entering into negotiations with a third Tower. 
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on Austria’s armed intervention, only lays him open 
to the further reproach that under such circumstances 
he could not succeed in forming an alliance. Accept 
etc. 

Beust. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


1870-1871 

THE FUANfXKiKKMAN WAR. — THE ATTITUDE OP AUHTUIA-IIUNf!AKY WITH 
EKRAKD TO IT. 

A one-sided and superficial point of view has too 
often boon maintained in newspapers and historical 
works in treating of the aetion of Austria-Hungary 
with regard to the Franco-German War. I will say 
nothing of the attacks made upon myself, except that 
during the year 1871, when the friendly despateli we 
received from Germany received an equally friendly 
answer, and this cordial correspondence was demon¬ 
stratively emphasized by the Imperial meetings at Salz¬ 
burg and Gastein, my enemies were silent, and that they 
only began to attack me when I ceased to be Premier. 
vEven when hostility or prejudice, either against my 
' person or my policy, did not manifest itself, unfavour- 
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able criticisms were almost always connected with 
isolated remarks in the so-called revelations of the 
Due de Gramont. 

But such judgments arc always defective and pre¬ 
cipitate. Every man who rises above mere party, 
feeling will agree with me in maintaining that the 
attitude which a Power assumes towards a war which 
has broken out between two other Powers, and whose 
immediate object does not affect its interests (which 
obviously could not be the case as regards Austria 
when the question at issue was a candidature for the 
Spanish throne) must necessarily be influenced by the 
previous relations which it had maintained with those 
Powers. It cannot be repeated too often that 
between France and ourselves there was no agreement 
hostile to Prussia, and that we never dreamed of 
attacking Prussia. But, on the other hand, I have 
often reminded the reader in the course of this work 
that Prussia had nothing to offer us in Germany, and 
that because of her position towards Russia we had 
nothing to hope from her in the East, while the 
support of France was essential to us in that quarter. 
That Russian aggression was imminent, independently 
of the Nationalist agitations which were going on 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, has been 
proved by events. Prince Gortschakoffj who became 
the deadly enemy of Austria front the time of his 
mission to Vienna, and whose enmity was not 
diminished during my Administration, as I must 
candidly confess, never gave up the hope of gratifying 
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his grudge against Austria. It was a significant cir¬ 
cumstance that he received with the greatest coldness 
the oner made to him from Vienna in 18G7 of revoking 
the limitation imposed upon Russia in the Black Sea. 
He preferred to gain this advantage by lawlessly 
breaking an existing treaty. This was certainly only 
a first step, preliminary to a second in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Under such circumstances Austria could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown coldness to France when the 
Hohcnzollern dispute broke out. Moreover, it was a 
question which party was the aggressor. No one 
thinks so now, but early in 1870 an unprejudiced 
judgment could only have been unfavourable to 
Prussia. 

Could Prussia, could Germany, have any conceiv¬ 
able interest in the occupation of the Spanish Throne 
by a German Prince? In Germany neither material 
advantages nor national aspirations could be con¬ 
cerned in such a question. But in France the case 
was very different. There Spain and the Spanish 
Crown were traditionally a ‘corde sensible.’ After 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, and his words ‘ 11 n’y a plus de Pyrenees,’ 
Napoleon exhausted his army in the Peninsular War, 
and Louis Philippe made the Spanish Marriages. 
In Berlin all this could not have been overlooked ; 
and when conferring with Prim, the Prussian Cabinet 
must have known that only one explanation of its 
interference was possible—either that it was indifferent 
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to the national feeling of France, or that it wished to 
provide for the eventuality of a war with France by 
securing an ally to attack her in the rear. In Either 
case there was provocation ; and Prussia acknowledged 
this view, thougli somewhat tardily, by bringing about 
the renunciation of Prince Leopold. 

France afterwards put herself in the wrong by 
the demand she addressed to King William and by 
the declaration of war. But at first the sympathies of 
Europe were far more with France than with Prussia. 

It is idle to raise a discussion as to which party 
wished for war. The idea was that France wished for 
war without being prepared for it, and that Prussia 
was prepared for war without wishing for it. There 
is no doubt that the preparations of France were 
very defective ; and it was generally believed that 
Napoleon wished to reserve war as his last card. As 
stated in the despatch quoted in the Last chapter, he 
broke off negotiations with us because he was hampered 
by the ‘ action diplomatique commune ; ’ but in 1870 he 
was by no means decided for war, and he would have 
avoided it, could he have allayed the violent but 
deceptive popular clan instead of being carried along 
by it. That Prussia wished to avoid war could only 
have been taken for granted had she from the first 
declared herself against the Hohenzollern candidature. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the attitude of Austria-Hungary towards the Franco- ’ 
Prussian conflict should not have been originally 
hostile to France. 
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In Berlin as well as in Madrid, we made the ut¬ 
most exertions to obtain the withdrawal of the 
JHbhenzollcrn candidature. But if our attitude was 
jfriendly to France, our language was not such as to 
incite her to war. The best proof of this will be 
found in the despatch published in 1873 * on the occa¬ 
sion of my correspondence with the Due de Gramont. 

It was originally intended to include that despatch 
in the Red Book which was laid before the Delega¬ 
tions in 1870, when they met at Pesth. A very 
natural feeling led me to withdraw it at the last 
moment. France, defeated again and again, was 
then making her last efforts to beat back her enemy, 
and was nobly enduring the siege of Paris. The 
publication of the despatch at that moment would 
have been of the greatest value to Austria-Hungary, 
and especially to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but would it have been chivalrous, would it have been 
right, would it even have been compatible with strict 
neutrality, thus to come forward with an accusation 

V • 

against the vanquished, and with a justification for 
the victor ? 

I have indeed paid heavily for that act of 
generosity. If the despatch had appeared in the 
Red Book at the end of 1870, all the French papers, 
with the exception of the Bonapartist press, which 
was then silent, would have reprinted it, and the Due 
de Gramont would not have dared in 1873 to come 
forward as ho did, for that despatch would have been 
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remembered by the French nation. That Prince 
Metternich should have taken no notice of the 
despatch of the 11th of July is clearly proved to 
be impossible by a private letter which I wrote to 
him on the same day, and which I here reproduce 
in its entirety :— 

Au Prince Metternich, A Paris. 

Vienne, le 11 Juillet, 70. 

Mon chkr ami, —En observant cc qui se fait 
autour de Vous je me demande si je suis devenu 
imbecile quo cela me passe. 

Je me fais eependant reffot d’avoir ma teto ii, moi. 
Examinons done les choses dc sang-froid et arretons- 
nous a deux considerations. 

Parlous d’abord de notre co-operation. 

Gramont ayant a cc qu’il parait etudie notre 
dossier secret, parle de certaines stipulations comme 
si dies avaient passu dc letat de projet a l’etat de 
traite. Jl’abord elles sont restees k l’etat de projet; 
et il n’y a pas de notre faute si telle est la situation. 
Mais lors-meme qu’elles auraient force de traitd, 
quelle singuliere application on s’imagine pouvoir en 
faire! On etait convenu—toujours a l’etat dc projet 
—de s’entendre partout et toujours sur une action 
diplomatique commune. Aujourd’hui sans nous con- 
suiter, sans seulement nous prevenir, sans crier gare, 
on va hardiment en avant, pose et resout la question 
de guerre a propos d’une question qui ne nous regarde 
en aucune facon, et presume, comme uric chose qui 
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s’entend, qu’il nous suffit d’en otre inforind pour quo 
nous mettions notre aruidc sur le pied do guerre et 
rdunissions un corps d’armee assez considerable pour 
paralyser l’armde prussionne. 

Et & l’heuro qu’il cst on ne nous a pas seuleiuont 
dit oil et comment 1’armde franyaiso eompte opdrer. 

Ensuite 011 nous parle du bon terrain oil Ton so 
sorait place en abordant la question do guerre dans 
une question qui ne saurait intdresser ni exciter la 
nation allemamlc. 

J’ai dtd le premier a le reconnaitre au debut de la 
discussion. Mais jo vois avee uu profond regret qu’a 
Paris on fait son possible pour changer ce bon terrain 
en un tres-mauvais terrain, et qu’on va tout droit a 
rnettre contro soi I’esprit public en Allomagne aussi 
bien qu’en Espagne. 

J e Vous l’ai ddju dit, il fallait scion moi s’attaquer 
a la camliilature lEohonzollern, mais pas a la Prusse. 
Et si on voulait absolumeut exigor au roi Guillaume 
qu’il renonce a la candidature du Prince Leopold et 
qu’il l’empecbe, il fallait user dc tels precedes qui 
l’eussent mis dans son tort en cas de refus vis-a-vis do 
l’Euroj)e et dc 1’Allemagne en particulier. 

Assurdmont l’AHemagne toute entierc ne com- 
prendra pas qu’elle diit so battre pour la Prusse voulant 
& toute force intronisor un prince en Espagne; mais olio 
ddfendra sesfrontieres si on l’attaquc, et clle comprondra 
tout aussi peu qu’uno puissance dtrangerc soit dans la 
ndcessitd de lui faire la guerre, parcoque le Roi Chef 
de la Confederation du Nord sous le coup de menaces 
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refuse d’y coder, et abandnonc aux Cortds espagnols de 
s’arranger comme elles voudront. 

II est possible que jo me trompc dans mcs appreci¬ 
ations. Pcutetre rdussira-t-on par la pression soutenue 
par lcs autres puissances, je ne demande pas mieux. 
Vous savez que nous aussi nous y apportons notre 
contingent. Mais si on n’y roussit pas, qu’on ne nous 
rendc pas solidaires de toutes lcs mauvaises chances 
que je signale et qu’on fait naltre. Mille amities. 

Beust. 

I shall revert later on to my correspondence with 
the Due de Gramont.* I have introduced the above 
letter here because this was rendered necessary by the 
mention of the despatch of the 11th of July. 

I was induced to use the very decided language 
of that despatch by the importunities of the French 
Charge d’Affaires, who said to me once when annoyed 
by my reticence: * Vous me faites FefFot de gens 
qui perdent leur argent a petit jeu.’ To this I could 
not help answering: 4 Si c’ost notre argent quo nous 

perdons, cost nous seuls que eela regarde.’ But my 
advice to France was not contained in that despatch 
alone. As soon as the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was made known, I sent a detailed 
telegram to Prince Metteruick, in which I strongly 
urged that .franco would act wisely in contenting 
herself with her diplomatic victory, and with making 
effectual use of it. The Due de Gramont, who 


* See Appendix 1>. 
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was in England when I was appointed Am - 
bassador in London in 1871, remembered that 
circumstance very well, and he said that lie fully 
realised the value of my advice, but that the Emperor 
Napoleon was of a different opinion. He (Gramont) 
was against war; hut Marshal Lebneuf flew into a 
violent passion at the council when his colleagues 
dared to doubt of victory. Me even threw his port¬ 
folio on the ground, swearing he would resign if 
war was not declared at once.* 

Gramont was at that time in the best of humours,t 
and lie spontaneously declared that neither he nor 
his country had any reason to find fault with us. 
He quoted what lie said to Napoleon at Metz after 
the first victories of the Crown Prince, when the 
Emperor spoke of the assistance of Austria: ‘ Sire, 
est-ce qu ’011 s’allie a un battu \ ’ These were his own 
words, from which we may draw the conclusion : ‘ qu’on 
ne s’etait pas allie a 1’Autriche avant d’etre battu.’ 

* In his recently published Memoirs, Lord Malmesbury gives an account of an 
interview which ho had after tin; war with Gramont, in which the Duke said that 
Napoleon was ready to accept the renunciation of the Prince of Hohonzollern, but 
that war was advocated by his Ministers -of whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
must have been on such an occasion the chief. It is possible that the vivacity of 
the Due de Gram out’s imagination, of which T have seen many instances, led 
him to give two diltcrcnt accounts of the same occurrence; hut one cannot fail to 
perceive how highly improbable it is that Gramont should voluntarily have declared 
himself responsible for the measure that brought so many disasters on Iiis country. 
I must further remark that I made a note of what Gramont said to me, and that 1 
was much more interested in the matter than Lord Malmesbury. 

t It is strange how things repeat themselves. At the end of the Italian War in 
1800, I went to Vienna, where I met Count Jluol. lie too was in excellent spirits. 
‘What would you have me do? ’ he said, * I was against war, but if all our generals 
Bay that wc are invincible, how can 1 prevent them from saying ho?’ I must do 
Count liuol the justice of admitting that the Italian War would not have taken 
place had hw views been followed; nor was he unfavourable to the Prussian 
Ministry of the new era which succeeded that of Man ton If el ; on the contrary, his 
policy towards it was very conciliatory. 
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Prince Napoleon, who never forgave me his 
(h'convcnuc matrimonialc in Dresden, although I was 
perfectly innocent of it, published an article in the 
Revue des Deux Months in 1878, in which he tried to 
prove that I was not an esprit serieux by reminding 
his readers that I jokingly proposed to the French 
Government before the declaration of war to make a 
prisoner of the Prince of Hohenzollern. The following 
are the facts of the ease : 

The Emperor Napoleon had up to the last an 
implicit belief in the help of Kussia, and he also 
indulged in the illusion, of which it was impossible to 
disabuse him, that South Germany would not take 
part in the war. How strenuously I endeavoured to 
cure him of this notion is proved by a report published 
in an English Blue Book, which was sent to his 
Government by Lord Bloomfield, then English Am¬ 
bassador at Vienna. It was at that time that 1 wrote 
these lines to Prince Metternich on a scrap of paper : 

‘Grainont veut-il ma recette ? La voici: ne pas 
s’ attaquor au Koi de Prus.se, traitor la question on 
question ospagnole, et si il Madrid on ne tient pas 
compte des reclamations et envoie la flotille qui doit 
prendre le Prince do Hohenzollern dans un port de 
la mer du Nord, faii'e sortir un escadre de Brest ou de 
Cherbourg pour 1’empoigncr. Si la Prusse se fache 
pour cela, elle aura de la peine a faire marcher le Midi; 
si au contraire vous vous attaquez a elle, le Midi lui 
appartient.’ 

Prince Metternieh showed these lines to the Due 
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de Gramont, who replied : ‘ M. do Beust 111 ’envoic uno 
tjcbne d’opera eomique.’ 

We must bear in mind that these lines were 
neither in a despatch nor a left re diplomatique cou- 
Jidentielle, but merely a note on a loose sheet of 
paper; therefore such expressions as ‘empoigner’ 
must not bo taken literally. But the idea was, as I 
then thought, and still think, perfectly sound. Emile 
Ollivier, to whom I spoke 011 the subject when he paid 
me a visit, was of a different opinion, and maintained 
that my suggestion would have involved Spain in the 
war. But the answer to this is that so decided an 
attitude on the part of Frances, culminating in a naval 
demonstration, would have made it as difficult for 
Spain to reply with a declaration of war, as for 
Prussia to call the German nation to arms because of 
a Franco-Spanish dispute concerning the private 
affairs of a Prince who did not even belong to the 
reigning dynasty. The danger of war would then 
have become so obvious, that it is certain strenu¬ 
ous attempts at mediation would have been made 
in all quarters. 

The historian Henri Martin was fully justified in 
saying at the farewell dinner given to me by the 
Association Lit tv mire fnternatioualc. in 1882: ‘Ayant 
consul to tous les documents rolatifs a I’epoque, jo tiens 
it constater quo, si on 1870 on avait suivi les eonseils 
du Comte de Beust, tous nos desastres nous oussont 
<5te epargnes.’ 

Perhaps we shall never ascertain the real origin 
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of the declaration of war which was so fatal to 
France. The Italian Ambassador in Paris, Chevalier 
Nigra, one of the best authorities on the events of 
those days, told me that he was at St. Cloud on the 
14th of July, and that Napoleon showed him a 
message to be sent on the following day to the 
Corps Legislatif whose tenour was absolutely pacific. 
Yet the following day brought the declaration of 
war. This unexpected turn of affairs is uxplaiued by 
the news of the insult offered to the French Am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedctti, at Ems, by the refusal of 
an audience. But France has always asserted that 
the telegram containing that news was a trap laid by 
Count Bismarck, into which the French were only 
too eager to fall. According to what J heard in 
Paris, which agrees with what the Emperor of 
Germany told me himself at Gastein in 1871, 
Count Benedetti was not insulted; he was at the 
station when the King was leaving, while if he had 
been insulted he would certainly have remained at 
home ; the despatch announcing the alleged insult 
was not sent by him, but from Munich and Stutt¬ 
gart ; and the French Cabinet fell into the wildest 
state of excitement, and allowed others to follow its 
example, without making enquiries of Benedetti as to the 
truth of the rumour. Finally, (this may seem almost 
to transcend all belief, but my investigations place 
the matter beyond a doubt) I was assured that 
the French Cabinet had no secret design, but acted in 
perfect good faith and with unexampled precipitation. 
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1870 

UIICOLLECTIONS OP 1X70 IN 1K73.—TTllEliS AND CltAMONT. 

Thk reader nuiy remember that as soon as the 
Government of National Defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made a tour in Europe to induce the Govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers to take the part of his 
afflicted country. After having been in Loudon, and 
before proceeding to St Petersburg, he visited Vienna, 
to which city he returned on his way from the 
Russian capital to Florence. 

M. Thiers was not personally unknown to me. J 
had been introduced to him as Secretary of Legation 
to the Saxon Embassy by Count Walevvski in 1839, 
on which occasion, as I vividly remember, I heard 
this witty and acute partisan of political progress 
expressing the most retrograde views on political 
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economy. It is well known that he remained to the 
day of his death an inveterate enemy of Free Trade; 
and Michel Chevalier told me in London that it was 
this hostility to Free Trade that brought about his fall 
on the 24th of May 1873, when the group of Free 
Traders voted in a body against him. In 1839 I heard 
him maintain quite seriously that railways were the 
most useless things in the world. 

Thirty years had elapsed since then, and I 
naturally remembered him better than he did me. 
Our meeting at Vienna, however, resulted in a real 
friendship. I saw him later on when I was staying at 
Paris and Versailles on my way to London, and he 
showed me every possible courtesy. I had the more 
reason to regret his death, as on being removed from 
London to Paris ] would in all probability, if he had 
lived till then, have found him President for the 
second time of the French"liepublic. 

It was very natural that as I was unable in 1870 
to hold out to him any prospect of material assistance, 
1 was all the more desirous of <ji vin<r him a cordial 
reception. He accepted with touching gratitude the 
only assistance which T could offer him, and which I 
honestly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to obtain : 
the collective mediation of the Neutral Powers. On 
one point he agreed with the sovereign to whom he 
was so greatly opposed—that salvation would come 
from Russia. Even on his return frpm St Petersburg 
he was not cured of this idea. He had a most 
flattering reception from the Czar as well as from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, but he was only too quickly 
disenchanted by the publication of the agreement 
concluded a long time previously between Count 
Bismarck and Prince Gortscliakoif on the subject of 
the Treaty of Paris. On his second visit to Vienna, 
he dined with ino, and as we entered into more 
intimate conversation after dinner, I said to him: 
* M. Thiers, vous allez a Florence ; on aura pour vous 
des belles parities, mais rien de plus, je vous en 
previous ; ’ to which Thiers gave the charming answer : 
‘ Oh, je no suis pas gate.’ 

Thiers bore his full share of the ingratitude in¬ 
herent in human nature in general, and in the present 
age in particular. It was he who saved Belfort to 
France, and obtained the early evacuation of French 
territory. Though the country yearned for peace, 
the negotiation of the preliminaries was a difficult and 
painful task. Thiers lias never been sufficiently 
thanked lor having undertaken and completed that 
task .as he did ; and my interviews with Prince 
Bismarck at Gastein in 1871 confirmed me in the 
opinion I long entertained, that it is not saying too 
much to declare that perhaps no one else could have 
succeeded in bringing the German Chancellor to 
reasonable terms in so short a time. ] have often 
heard people say that Thiers deceived the Monarchical 
majority of the Assembly, as it did not place him at 
the head of the State for the purpose of definitively 
installing a Republic; but they forget that it was 
only by promising the maintenance of the Republic 

VOT,. II 
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that Thiers could keep the moderate and prudent 
Republicans from the Commune. Ho remarked to 
me at Vienna: * Personollement j’aimerais mieux la 
Monarchic Anglaise, mais elle est impossible/ His 
saying: ‘ La Republique sera eouservatrice, ou elle 
ue sera pas/ has been only too fully realised. Not so 
his other saying: ‘ La Republique est la forme de 
gouvernement qui nous divise lc moins.’ 

His great misfortune was that he overrated his 
powers, and unwisely showed that he did so. The 
same was the case with Gambetta nine years later. 
He thought himself omnipotent in the Chamber, and 
showed that he thought so by the untimely introduc¬ 
tion of the sc rutin de lisle. I saw Thiers in February 
1873, three months before his fall. ‘ L’Assemblee/ 
lie said ‘ fait quelquefois mine d’etre reealeitrante, mais 
je n’ai qu’a faire ceci, and he raised his finger. Other 
people may have heard this who were more dangerous 
than I. In consequence of his exaggerated notions as 
to the extent of his power, Thiers made a decided 
blunder in not treating the vote of the 24th of May 
iu the manner prescribed by the Constitution, and in 
resigning, with the full conviction that the country could 
not do without him, instead of changing his Ministry. 
MaeMahon made a similar mistake in giving up the 
Presidency before the full term of seven years had 
expired, on the very insufficient ground that the 
Chamber would not adopt his views as to the command 
of the army. Had he remained in power, he might 
have been of the greatest use both to the army and to 
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the country, and might have mitigated many 
difficulties that have been full of peril to his successor. 

It would seem from what Thiers said to me 
in 1.873 that the Due de Gramont’s statements about 
promised Austrian help to France were not prompted 
by a desire of self-justification, but by hints from 
another quarter. Napoleon III died shortly after¬ 
wards at Chiselhurst, of the consequences of a serious 
and dangerous operation. But he only determined on 
undergoing this operation because he would probably 
soon have had to show himself in public on horseback. 
It is certain that a second retour de l' lie d ’Elbe was 
in preparation, and was to take place on the 20th of 
March. Great hopes were then entertained of a 
Napoleonic Restoration, as I saw during my occasional 
visits at Chiselhurst. Several times the Emperor 
Napoleon taxed my diplomatic abilities to the utmost 
with dangerous questions as to the position the Powers 
would assume in the eventuality of a restoration ; and 
more than once I hoard from Bonapartists the great 
argument of the ‘ Gouvernemcnt outilier,’ that is, of 
the government material trained in Imperial traditions 
which was still at the disposal of France. I was 
informed, but I cannot guarantee the truth of this 
information, that Gramont was induced to enter on 
his campaign against me in order to give a ground 
for the use, in any proclamation which the 
Imperialists might issue to the French nation, of 
the word 4 trahi,’ generally employed in French bul¬ 
letins as a justification of defeat. This made such an 
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impression upon me that I suspended my visits to 
Chiselhurst for more than a year, and only 
resumed them when some mutual friends intervened. 
Only a very strong reason could have induced me to 
act as I did, for it was not in my nature to avoid those 
who were deserted by fortune. Moreover, I had 
always preserved a faithful and grateful memory of 
the Empress Eugenie in the days of her splendour 
and power, and I found true pleasure in her conversa¬ 
tion, which showed much knowledge and esprit. It 
-is a great satisfaction to me to be able to express my 
opinion of a lady who has been constantly misrepre¬ 
sented. Those who, like myself, have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how deadly was the ennui of Chisel- 
hurst, could only praise the fortitude with which it 
was borne by one Avho has been repeatedly accused of 
frivolity and love of pleasure, and who Avas still 
remarkably beautiful. She never gave up her mourn¬ 
ing ; and although the members of the highest 
aristocracy would have considered it an honour to 
entertain her at their country houses, she never 
accepted any invitations but those of the Queen to 
Windsor. The future of her son was her constant and 
sole consideration. The Empress Eugenie has been 
accused of having had an important share in the 
war of 1870—whether Avith justice is very doubtful. 
I have been assured, not by her but by others, that 
she never called that war *ma guerre.’ One great 
mistake I fully remember, in which the Empress had 
a share after the war. The advice which I had 
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volunteered in order to facilitate a timely agreemeut 
with Italy on the basis of the evacuation of Rome— 
that nothing should be said about the occupation 
of Rome by the Italians, but that in return for 
the withdrawal of the French troops Italy should 
agree to the occupation of some places in the 
vicinity which were still under the Papal Adminis¬ 
tration—drew down strong expressions of indignation 
from her and others upon ‘ the heretic/ a cry in which 
even Ollivier joined in his book on the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

I became almost indulgent to Gramont when I 
read the statements of other * titnioim,' especially those 
of Count Chaudordy, who acted as delegate of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Tours. Ho says that 
at the Salzburg Interview in 1867 both Emperors 
agreed as to the necessity of war—which statement 
should be compared with my report of that interview.* 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

‘ Ce qui etait certain e’ost qu’elle (l’Autriche) etait 
tellement engagee de notre cote que son Gouverne- 
ruent ne pouvait pas se retourner de longtemps, ct qu’il 
a fallu une lettre directemeut adressee par le nouvel 
Empereur d’Allemagne apres sa consecration, helas! 
ici-mcme, a Versailles, pour facil iter au Gouvernement 
autrichien sa reconciliation avec la Prusse; ct en cela 
Monsieur de Bismarck a etc encore une fois tres-habile, 
car il s'est attache completement de cette f'a^ori 
l’Empire austro-hongrois. On se sentait si bien 

See p. 36. 
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engage vis-a-vis de nous que, pour s’cxcuser, on nous 
disait alors du cAte de l’Autriehe que ces nouvelles 
relations nous aideruieut a obtenir de raeilleures 
conditions quand viendraient les negociations de 
paix,’ 

Then in a parenthesis : ‘ La stenographic est inter- 
rompue par ordre de M. le President.’ 

This interruption is perhaps to be regretted, as it 
would have been amusing to hear the further state¬ 
ments of M. le Comte de Chaudordy. 

The word ‘se retourner’ is very much used in French 
political language, and is applied to a politician who 
leaves one party for another. ‘ Nous lui avons laisse 
toute uue annee pour se retourner,’ said the Due de 
Broglie to me in 1873 after Thiers’ fall. Now, 
according to Count Chaudordy’s opinion, Austria 
found herself in this position, but took a long time in 
going over to the other side. Why '! Because she 
was too much bound to France. A letter addressed 
to the Emperor of Austria by the new Emperor of 
Germany after his ‘consecration’ at Versailles, was, 
says Count Chaudordy, therefore necessary. The 
term ‘ consecration ’ at Versailles can only mean the 
proclamation of the German empire, which took 
place at Versailles on the 18th of January 
1871. Thus up to the second half of January, after 
the battle of Sedan had been fought, and Napoleon 
III made prisoner; after Metz had fallen, and the 
preliminaries of peace were rapidly progressing— 
Austria found herself, without an Austrian soldier 
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having moved an inch, in the position of not being 
able to side with Germany because of her engage¬ 
ments with France ! But the best remains behind, for 
Count Chaudordv must have known, as all the papers 
could have told him, that already in December 1870 
the understanding between Austria and Germany had 
been completed in optimal format, by virtue of the 
despatch sent by Prince Bismarck to Count 
Sclnveinitz at Vienna, and of the corresponding 
despatch addressed by me to Count Wimpffen at 
Berlin. And I need scarcely assure the reader 
that Austria never gave so ridiculous an explana¬ 
tion as that stated by Count Chaudordv, that 
her agreement with Germany would enable her 
to procure more favourable conditions of peace for 
France. 

If, on reading the protocols of that Committee of 
Enquiry, one is amazed at the incredible, frivolity of 
many of the witnesses, one cannot on the other hand 
admire the: questions put by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is unintelligible why Count Darii, for in¬ 
stance, who had been Minister of Foreign A flairs, did not 
ask the Due do Gramont point-blank : ‘ Dites-nous, y 
avait-il, oui ou non, un traite d’allianee avee 1’Autriehe '(' 
It has never happened in history that two Powers 
should join in making war without previously con¬ 
cluding a Treaty and a military agreement; and it 
is scarcely possible to allege a case where, without 
such a previous agreement, one party informs the 
other that it is about to enter on a war, and that it 
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expects the military assistance of the other—especially 
when the war is an aggressive one. 

I am, I repeat it, convinced that Gramont wrote 
in good faith; but I am equally convinced that he 
was not clear as to the difference between our attitude 
before and after the declaration of’war; and how little 
he thought at the time of the alleged views of Prince 
Mettcrnich and Count Vitzthuin, is proved by the 
words 1 have above quoted : ‘ Est ce qu’on s’allie k 
un battu ? ’ 

An important point in the consideration of this 
question is the attitude we assumed towards Paris after 
the declaration of war. When the war was over it 
was easy to say what should have been done; but 
when the war broke out, who could have prophesied 
its issue ? I was doubly conscious of the heavy 
responsibility resting upon me, as I was a foreigner 
summoned to Austria by the Emperor. I cannot 
say how many sleepless nights this cost me. Had I 
been an adventurer, my game would have been easy 
enough. I only had to ask for (500,000,000 francs 
from Paris, which 1 would have obtained without 
difficulty, and then to begin war, first suspending the 
Constitution and the freedom of the press. This 
could easily have been .done, and even Hungary would 
not have been in my way, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. If victorious, I would have been praised to 
the skies; if defeated, I could easily have left the 
country. 1 may say that every step I took was 
carefully weighed, and regulated according to eircurn- 
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stances. The result of my policy for Austria- 
Hungary has been the cordial friendship of Germany, 
and the just and sympathetic appreciation of France. 
Neither the Emperor nor the empire has been injured ; 
the loss has fallen on me alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

1870 

NEUTRALITY AND READINESS FOR WAR.-THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA.— 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

As soon as the declaration of war became known, 
sittings were held of the Cabinet Council, under the 
presidency of the Emperor. On such occasions the 
Council is called the Great Council of the Crown. 
Among those who took part in these sittings were 
the two Minister-Presidents, Count Potocki and 
Count Andrassy. The Archduke Albrecht was also 
at one of the sittings. Besides the declaration of 
neutrality, the placing of the army on a modified 
war-footing was decided upon, at a cost of over 
20,000,000 florins. The expenditure of this sum gave 
rise to many attacks upon me by the Hungarians. 
During the session of the Delegation held at Pesth 
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at the end of 1870, the Conservative Deputy 
Nermeny gave notice in Committee of an interpel¬ 
lation asking on what grounds the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had expended those twenty millions. 
I declared myself ready to answer in the Committee 
where German was spoken, but I at the same time 
requested that the Hungarian Minister-President 
should also be summoned. My opponents were some¬ 
what taken aback when I answered that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, but that the expenditure was resolved upon in a 
general Council of Ministers, in which the Minister- 
Presidents of both portions of the Empire took part. 
Moreover, the decree for a partial mobilisation was 
proposed, not by myself, but by Count Andrassy. 
In 1874, when I was Ambassador in London, the 
Deputy Zsedenyi (whose real name was Pfannen- 
sehuiidt) referred to the grant of the 20,000,000 
florins in a speech strongly condemning my policy, 
and fervently praising that of my successor. Count 
Andrassy politely answered that ho had no desire 
to be praised at tlic expense of his predecessor, whose 
policy he had simply continued. 

I was surprised at Count Andrassy’s proposal, 
but not unpleasantly so, for reasons to be developed 
in the next chapter. Its secret tendency could only 
be directed against Russia ; and possibly eventualities 
of a defensive nature, justifying the motion, were at 
that time not impossible. In those days, immediately 
after the declaration of war, it was considered likely 
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that the French would .advance into German territory; 
and Count Potocki, whoso vast Russian estates made 
him a competent judge of Russian affairs, asserted that 
if the French armies were victorious, Poland would 
certainly rise, and Russia would then be compelled 
to contemplate not only an occupation of the kingdom 
of Poland, hut also of Galicia. The eventuality of a 
war with Russia soon after assumed a definite shape 
when she arbitrarily withdrew from the Treaty of 
Paris. I shall return to this subject in its proper place. 

One of the fables convenues circulated in connec¬ 
tion with the events of the year 1870, is the story 
that Austria was prevented from going to war by 
Russia. Such an intervention never took place, and 
in the Viennese Archives there is not a trace of any 
evidence of Russian threats or warnings. J. will not 
deny that Russia might have declared Avar against 
Austria had the latter taken the field against 
Germany. As Austria did not do so, 1 can fully 
understand Avhy Russia took great credit to herself 
with Germany for this supposed intervention; what 
is less intelligible is that Germany should have believed 
the story. Prince Bismarck certainly knew the real 
state of affairs ; but it was all-important to him at 
that period to be on good terms with Russia, and to 
make his relations Avith her popular in Germany; and 
this may explain the demonstrative manner in which 
the Emperor Alexander and his Government were 
thanked. 

The truth is that Russia found fault with the 
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Austrian preparations, purchases of horses, etc., and 
that the Emperor Alexander, even more than Prince 
Gortschakoff, expressed some annoyance to Count 
Chotek on the subject. Remembering the words I 
have quoted from Count Potocki, I could only see in 
Russia’s objections a further justification of the 
measures that had been taken. Nothing was said by 
Russia, however, of the war preparations being 
directed against Russia or Prussia ; her objections 
were partly founded on the necessity in which Russia 
would be placed of taking costly measures of defence 
against Poland, and partly on the consideration that 
the neutral powers would be far better qualified to 
mediate at the right moment between the belligerents 
if they were not armed. ‘ Le moment viendra,’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Count Chotek, ‘011 la grande 
Europe interviondra sans cocarde.’ I reminded the 
Russian Chancellor of these words two mouths later, 
when T wrote to Count Chotek : ‘ Le moment 
d’intervenir est peut etre venu, et on offet je ne vois 
pas de cocarde, mais je ne vois pas non plus d’Europe.’ 
The expression : ‘ Je ne vois plus d’Europe,’ is also 
to be found in a despatch published in the Red Book 
for 1870, and it had for a time the honour of passing 
into a proverb. I remember later on, when I was 
again Ambassador, somebody said to me during the 
Dulcigno affair: * ‘ Coniine vous avez raison de dire 
que vous ne voyez plus d’Europe!’ To which I re- 

* Another happy boil wot was wade by Oount Kcust on this occasion. Someone 
asked him how matters were progressing in the Dulcigno question. * Dulcigno ! * 
was his reply : * Dolce-gno far iiieute.' 
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plied: * Mais oui, je la vois, mais dans quel deshabilldl' 
The attitude of the neutral Powers during the 
Franco-German War proved that I was right. 
Austria-Hungary was the only Power which sincerely 
and emphatically advocated a collective intervention 
of the Powers for the purpose of a peaceful mediation, 
and she was the only Power that neither sought nor 
obtained any advantage from the war. Italy profited 
by the misfortunes of France, to whom she owed her 
existence, by seizing on Rome; Russia withdrew 
from her obligations under the Treaty of Paris in 
direct violation of the law of nations; England sold 
arms and ammunition to the belligerents. I may 
mention in this place a circumstance which is little 
known. Confidential negotiations were opened for 
the purpose of placing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
whose ancestors had reigned over Lorraine, on the 
throne of Alsace-Lorraine. The proposal was de¬ 
cisively rejected. 

At first certain attempts were made to bring 
about an intervention of the neutral Powers, but 
neither St Petersburg nor Florence had any serious 
intention of interfering, and England was induced to 
be equally passive by a mission from Minghctti to 
Gladstone. The result was the English proposal 
contained in a letter addressed by Lord Granville to 
Count Apponyi on the 17th of August, 1870—the 
so-called ‘ ligue des neutres,’ which merely consisted 
of a declaration on the part of the neutral Powers 
that each intended to maintain its neutrality, and 
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would inform the others should it cease to be neutral. 
Russia and Italy immediately accepted this arrange¬ 
ment, which they themselves had suggested, and then 
nothing remained for us to do but to join them. 

As an explanation of the lukewarm spirit in which 
the question of mediation was treated, it has been 
alleged that the amazing rapidity of the German 
victories virtually decided the war. On this point I 
wrote as follows to Count Chotek :— 

‘Quelque prodigieux qu’aient ete les succes rem- 
portds par les armes de la Prusse et celles dc scs allies, 
il y a toujours unc France vis-a-vis de rAllomagnc. 
Sans doute il est peu probable quo les Frangais 
parviennent a mettre cn eampagne des forces capables 
de tenir teto aux armees allemandes, mais taut quo 
cellcs-ei ne seront pas parvcnues a roduire deux places 
de premier ordre comme Paris et Metz, l’on ne saurait 
dire quo la guerre a cessd. Il reste deux parties 
eontendautes cntre lesquelles I’aetion mediatrice et 
moderatriee de 1’Europc a toute facultc do s’exercer. 

‘ Je maintiens ce quo j’ai dit dans une de mes 
depeclies au Comte Apponyi: cc u’cst jias seulement 
a mitiger les exigences du vainquour quo devraient 
tendre les efforts combines des Puissances; c’est 
encore a adoucir l’amertume des sentiments qui doivent 
aceabler lo vaincu, et a faeiliter a un peuple si cruelle- 
ment eprouve et si delicat sur le point d’houneur les 
resolutions que lui impose la necessite. Je suis con- 
firmd dans cette opinion par ce que m’a ecrit recemment 
le Prince de Metternich, qui pense que les conditions 
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qu’on dictera k la France, si dures qu’elles puissent 
etre, seraient bicn plus facilement consenties si elles 
lui dtaient recommandees par la voix unanime des 
Puissances impartialos quo si ellc avait sirnplement h, 
subir la loi du vainqueur. Un tdldgrame que j’ai regu 
ces jours-ci do Tours vient dgalement a l’appui de cette 
manicrc de.’ 

* Les avantages d’une action collective de l’Europe 
neutre me paraissent done hors de doute, et dussd-je 
prdcher dans le desert, je ne me lasserai pas de les 
faire ressortir.’ 

The German historians who arc so fond of making 
out that Bismarck’s ‘ iron hand ’ prevented European 
intervention, forgot to add that this was after all 
a very easy task. The ‘ iron hand ’ putting down the 
intervention of the neutral Powers, is as much a 
fiction as the arm of Russia deterring Austria from 
going to war. I do not deny that if the Neutral 
Powers had really intended to intervene* effectually,- 
they would have felt the ‘iron hand;’but as events 
turned out, Bismarck had ample time to occupy 
himself with more pressing affairs than the subjection 
of the neutral Powers. The facts above stated show 
why their attitude was so harmless. It would be 
more difficult to say whether their collective inter¬ 
vention would have been successful and advantageous 
to the true interests of Europe. There were moments 
after the battle bf Sedan when the authorities at the 
German head-quarters entertained grave apprehen¬ 
sions, not of the final issue .of the war, but of the 
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farther sacrifices it would entail. Even Prince 
Bismarck himself told me at the time of our interview 
at Gastein that the prolongation of the siege of Paris 
would have been very doubtful had Metz held out 
another fortnight. It cannot be denied that a fairly 
successful intervention of the neutral Powers would 
not only have made the victors more moderate in 
their demands, but would have convinced the 
vanquished of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle, and have placed Europe in a much more 
dignified position after the war was over. The 
overwhelming predominance of a single member of 
the European family of States has never been 
considered a blessing. The genius, wisdom, and 
moderation of the Emperor William and his 
Chancellor avoided the fatal course pursued by 
Napoleon I, and the German empire has hitherto 
justified its claims to be considered an empire of 
peace. But. the future is dark, however reassuring 
may be the guarantees afforded by those who .now 
have the direction of German affairs; and it would 
have been a great security for Germany herself and 
for the peace of Europe, if the neutral Powers had 
bound themselves not only to prevent excessive 
demands on the part of Germany, but also not to 
participate either actively or passively in any RrcneTi 
enterprise of revenge. 

It will not be denied that considerations of 
humanity formed an important clement in this ques¬ 
tion. Had the neutral Po\vers intervened, much 
von. iv* , . o 
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blood would have been saved, and the losses inflicted 
by the war on industry and commerce—from which 
Germany has suffered more than France, notwith¬ 
standing the milliards—would have been considerably 
reduced. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

1870 

OTHER KVBNTd OF THE YEAR 1^70. -DECLARATION* OF THE INFALLI¬ 
BILITY OF THE POPE, AND OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE CONCORDAT. 

In 1870 1 was obliged to give up my annua] visit to 
Gastein. The Emperor thought 1 had better not 
leave Vienna; and the incessant excitement of that 
time might have made the Gastein cure more injuri¬ 
ous to me than its omission. Hut the Emperor did 
me the honour of assigning apartments for my use in 
the ‘ Stockel-JSchlosscrhen,’ situated in the Selionbruim 
Park, where 1 passed my nights. Every morning I 
went up to Vienna, chiefly on horseback. Avoiding 
the noisy ‘ Mariahilfor Vorstadt,’ I proceeded through 
the 4 Schmolz,’ the quiet 4 Joscfstadt,’ and the 
‘Glacis,’ which at that date had not yet been built 
over. It became a tradition to assign the 4 Stoekel- 
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Schlosschen* to my successors, which was much to 
thoir advantage. For mo that Imperial building was 
full of reminiscences. The Saxon Royal Family 
inhabited it in 1866, and it was there that I took my 
leave of the King. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Hanoverian Royal Family. 

I have said that the year 1870 was one of inces¬ 
sant excitement. It was so to me from beginning to 
end. First came the split in the cis-Leitlian 
Ministry, and the battles I consequently had to fight 
in the Reiehsrath ; then the resignation of the Hasncr 
Ministry, and the painful birth and abortive policy of 
the Potooki Ministry ; then the proclamation of 
Papal Infallibility, the invasion of Rome by tho 
Italians, the violation of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, and finally, the Franco-German War. The 
disastrous complications that took place beyond 
our frontiers were not indeed in any way brought 
about by the Imperial Government, and it could 
not therefore feel the weight of any responsibility 
for their origin. But the same could not be said 
of the possible consequences of these events. It 
was almost a miracle that my by no means robust 
constitution bore up for a whole year against daily 
and hourly agitation. 

In former chapters I have entered into details 
on the question of the Concordat and the position 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards tlm (Ecumenical 
Council. Two events happened in this year wliicli 
were intimately connected with each other—the 
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proclamation of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility and 
the declaration by the Cabinet of Vienna of the 
invalidity of the Concordat. Minute and exhaustive 
despatches on both subjects were submitted to the 
Delegations which met at Pesth in 1870. It so 
happened that this session of the Delegations— the 
least quiet session in which ] took part—was held at 
a time when I was still pursued by the very undeserved, 
but no less profound, rancour of the Constitutional 
Party. This produced the curious result that the 
despatches which maintained against the Papal See the 
views and policy of the ‘ Burgerministerium ’ received 
scarcely any mark of approval from those members of 
the Delegations who belonged to the Constitutional 
Party ; nay, even more, that their leader, Dr Herltst, 
became the ally and champion of the ultra-clerical 
Monsignor Greuter. The latter made a passionate 
speech appealing to the discontent of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and gaining their applause, which 
hitherto he had never succeeded in doing. Referring 
to the Red-Rook, he said that he was reminded by it 
of the will of a Swedish ‘ General,’ who remarked to 
his son, ‘ You do not know with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ I replied at once as follows: 

4 The honourable Deputy has expressed his opinion 
with great openness, beginning his speech with a 
saying which is indeed historical, hut, so far as I 
know r , wras uttered bv a Swedish Chaucellor. His 
words were indeed striking: but in Oxensticrna’s 
time people governed much and talked little. 
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Were he alive now, he would perhaps express 
himself in a different manner.’ In spite of the un¬ 
favourable, nay, almost hostile temper of the 
Chamber, this reply was received with much laughter. 
Of course, Monsignor Greuter’s attacks were levelled 
chiefly against my conduct with regard to the Con¬ 
cordat. But it is remarkable that he ended by 
saying that the abolition of the Concordat was not to 
be regretted, and that it was a ‘ felix culpa.’ Perhaps 
his words were not to be taken quite literally; but I 
cannot help mentioning on this occasion that eminent 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church with whom I 
happened to converse on the subject, declared them¬ 
selves opposed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, to 
the conclusion of Concordats. One of these was the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, who was 
shot during the summer as a hostage. As the two 
others are still living, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to give their names. They did not belong to the 
Austrian Episcopate. 

I will now sav a few words as to the (Ecumenical 

V 

Council. 

In a former chapter I have explained the attitude 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards the Council. 
This attitude was taken up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in concurrence with the Ministers of both 
portions of the empire. However much the Govern¬ 
ment may have had cause to look with anxiety to 
the decisions of the Council, it was of opinion that 
any precipitate intervention would be unadvisable, 
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especially as it was expected that there would be a 
strong minority, including eminent members of the 
Austrian as well as of the German Episcopacy, 
which would only lose in public esteem if it 
appeared to be supported by the various Govern¬ 
ments. But our Cabinet did not on this account 
refrain from entering into communication with that 
minority, thus removing every doubt as to its 
eventual attitude towards the decisions of the 
Council, without prejudice to the respect and venera¬ 
tion due to the Holy See. Before the Council began, 
I wrote to the Ambassador, Count Trauttmanusdorff, 
on the 21st of October 1869 as follows: 

‘Touten manifestant unc sympathic bienveillante 
pour faction favorable que lo Concile pout exercer 
afin do fortifier et de ddvelopper les sentiments 
religious ehez les nations catholiques, Votre Excel¬ 
lence no devra laisser s’dlever aueun doute sur la 
forme resolution du Gouvurnement Imperial et Royal 
de maintenir la liguo de demarcation qu’il a trace entre 
les droits do l’Ktat et ceux de I’&glise, et de sc con- 
former invariablement it l’esprit de la legislation 
aetuellcmcnt en vigucur.’ 

Count TrauttmannsdortF had expressed the hope 
‘ that the majority, in order to avoid decisions “ per 
majora,” would proceed with such moderation as 
would allow the minority to agree with them.’ I was 
unable to share this view; and foreseeing that the 
majority would be aggressive, I wrote: ‘Under all 
the circumstances, the praiseworthy attitude of the 
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minority would not be of value unless it not only 
showed the Governments and populations at home 
that it shared their views, but also made up its 
mind to prevent dangerous decisions on the part 
of the Council, and to make some decided manifesta¬ 
tion in case of defeat. Otherwise, the Opposition will 
do but little service to the views it represents, and 
will not attain the object of producing a salutary im¬ 
pression. I cannot sufficiently urge your Excellency 
to lay stress on this last consideration in your con¬ 
versations with the members of the minority.’ What 
eventually happened is well known. A demonstrative 
manifestation would not have been uecessary to pre¬ 
vent decisions unwelcome to the minority; it would 
have been enough for the minority to vote against 
them, as the decision of the majority would not have 
sufficed, But to our deep regret we perceived that 
the leaders of the Opposition, Cardinals Bauscher and 
Schwarzeubcrg, Archbishop flaynaid and Bishop 
Strossmayer, as well as the other members of the 
minority, preferred to abstain from voting, thus en¬ 
abling the decision to be unanimous. We addressed 
our warnings, not only to the minority, but also to 
the lloly See itself, as may be seen from the despatch 
to Count Trauttinaunsdorff of the JLOtli of February 
1870. 

I have a special reason for alluding to those 
proceedings of our Cabinet. Attempts have been 
made to explain the declaration of the invalidity of 
the Concordat, which was the consequence of the 
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proclamation of Papal Infallibility, by momentary 
difficulties and inspirations of internal policy; and it 
was believed that the Potoeki Ministry wished to gain 
popularity by this bold step. The characters of the 
Ministers in question suffice to refute this charge. 
In a former passage I stated how difficult it was for 
Count Potoeki to affix his name to the ecclesiastical 
laws. lie did so with patriotic self-sacrifice, seeing 
that it was imperative; but no one will believe that 
he was capable of adopting, merely from political 
motives, a measure of such vital importance to the 
Church as the abolition of the Concordat. Nor must 
wo forget that the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction, Dr von Stremayr, whose religious views 
were not quite the same as Potocki’s, though he was 
equally conscientious, made the question a subject of 
deep study, and that it was in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations he submitted to the Council of Ministers 
that the Emperor gave his consent to the measure. It 
will be seen that after what had happened, the 
Roman Curia could not have been taken by surprise 
by the declaration of the invalidity of the Concordat 
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CONTINUATION.-TWO UNTOWARD EVENTS.—THE OCCUPATION OF ROHR, 

AND THE VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

If 1 say * untoward events/ I only use this expression 
because both of the measures to which I refer pro¬ 
duced on the whole a by no means agreeable surprise, 
as is usually the ease when arbitrary measures are 
taken, whatever may be the current of public opinion 
at the time. I myself was not surprised by them ; in¬ 
deed I may say that I can claim the merit of having 
foreseen their probability, and of having left nothing 
undone that could have directed what was inevitable 
into more regular and less violent channels. In a 
former chapter I gave details as to what had been 
done in this respect many years previously with regard 
to the Treaty of Paris and the occupation of Rome. 
I will here briefly allude to the policy of Austria on 

this subject. 
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It was easy to foresee that after the Franeo-Gcrman 
War broke out, the safety and independence of the 
Papal Government, which was protected by the 
French garrison, would bo endangered, even if France 
should be victorious. In view of the invasion already 
attempted by Garibaldi at Mentana, which was only 
frustrated by the timely intervention of the French 
troops, it was certain that a similar attempt would be 
repeated with greater energy, and that this would 
necessitate an increase of the French garrison. Of 
course, after the French disasters, things became 
much worse. A timely agreement of France with 
Italy on the one hand, and with Home on the other, 
might have led to a compromise, under which Italy 
might have occupied several places in the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome. Only in this 
way would the Papal troops have been strong enough 
to keep Rome ; and if Italy had been true to her en¬ 
gagements, a basis might have been gained for an 
understanding between Rome and Florence. But iny 
suggestions to this effect were badly received in Paris, 
where people suspected me because I was a Protestant. 
Thus nothing was done beyond an ineffectual renewal 
of the September Convention, after Austria had with¬ 
drawn from the affair in consequence of the attitude 
of the French Government. 

After the occupation of Rome, the Ministry, and 
I in particular, received countless applications from 
Catholic societies, which, as was to be expected, wero 
strongly supported by Monsignor Grcuter. I had 
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a powerful weapon ready against all reproaches ad¬ 
dressed to the Government on account of its passive 
attitude—namely, the precedent of the annexation of 
a large portion of the Papal States in 18G0, against 
which Austria did not protest, although the oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention was far more favourable than 
in 1870. 

My conduct was more appreciated in Rome than 
in Vienna, incredible as this may seem. I said in the 
speech I then made: * In Rome, where a much 
sounder view of politics has always been taken than 
by her would-be defenders in Austria, this idea (the 
partial occupation of Papal territory) was much more 
favourably received than in Vienna, and the Govern¬ 
ment has been more favourably judged, as is proved 

bv all the communications I have received on the 
%> 

subject up to the most recent date.’ 

It will be seen from the Red Rook of 1870 (report 
of the Charge d’Aflhires Chevalier von Palomba), 
how much Rome appreciated my policy, as Cardinal 
Antonelli requested the representative of Austria 
* to give Count Roust his sincerest thanks.’ Al¬ 
though we refused to come forward with a protest 
or manifesto which it would have been impossible to 
follow up, and which, without material assistance, would 
not only have been ineffectual, but would also have 
diminished the weight of our influence in Florence, 
we were all the more desirous of using our influence 
after the occupation in favour of the Pope, and in 
this we were successful. How much, on the other" 
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hand, the attitude and language of the Cabinet 
of Vienna were appreciated in Florence, may be 
gathered from the despatch of Signor Visconti-Venosta 
to Signor Mingliotti, Ambassador in Vienna, dated 
21st September, 1870 (Rod Book No. 150), a docu¬ 
ment worthy of perusal even at the present day. As 
an illustration of tempora mntautur I may state 
that fifteen years later the Cabinet of Vienna de¬ 
clined to receive the envoy selected by the United 
States, because in 1870 he had expressed as much 
indignation at the occupation of Rome as Austria 
herself. 

We now come to the second 'untoward event’: 
Russia’s arbitrary violation of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris limiting her power in the Black Sea. 
In a former chapter I have shown how I always 
considered that the idea of the Paris Congress to 
neutralise the Black Sea was a complete mistake, the 
only tangible result of it being that national feeling in 
Russia was deeply wounded by such an unnatural 
restriction of the power of an empire of 80,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that it was therefore quite untenable for 
any lengthened period. It was easy to foresee that the 
only way to prevent a collision on this question was to 
revise the Treaty of Paris. Three years previously I 
had proposed such a revision with the double object of 
abolishing the restriction on Russia, and of admitting 
a European control over the internal affairs of Turkey. 
When Russia made her famous declaration in IS70, tho 
Cabinet of St Petersburg appeared highly surprised 
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and taken aback on finding the strongest opposition in 
the very quarter from wliieh had emanated the . 
suggestion of a revision of the Treaty. This could 
only have becu by an intentional disregard of the fact 
that my initiative had the object of bringing about 
the modification in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, while Russia broke that law by a one-sided, 
arbitrary and illegal proceeding. Nor was the 
Cabinet of Vienna alone in its severe condemnation of 
this step; the reply of the English Cabinet was 
in a similar sense. But the first despatch which 
expressed Lord Granville’s opinion on the subject was 
soon followed by a second, which was, it is true, also 
signed with the name of Granville, but which breathed 
the spirit of Gladstone. More than ever did my 
words come true : ‘ Jo ne vois plus d’Europe.’ Where 
else could Europe have been found than in England 
and in Austria? In Prussia, which had been gained 
in advance ; or in Italy, who was at that moment loss 
inclined than ever to uphold the principle of European 
control ; or in France, who was sinking under the 
burthen of an unequal contest? I think it was 
greatly to Austria’s honour that she sternly and 
persistently reprobated the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty. Others may some day have greater cause 
than ourselves to regret that our protest was not 
supported. In a recent historical work, Jiiger’s 
History of the Franco-German War, I road the 
following passage, which is evidently intended ■ 
to annihilate me: ‘ Only a very narrow-minded 
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politician could wonder that Russia seized that 
moment for breaking the Treaty - .’ The historian 
probably did not contemplate the application of that 
principle to Alsace. 

Even at the present moment I do not regret the 
somewhat harsh tone of my despatch to Count 
Chotek on this subject.* If it gave offence at St 
Petersburg, the displeasure of Russia was not vented 
on Austria, but on myself. My successor, who 
thought 1 had not acted with suflieient energy, was 
overwhelmed with honours and praises at St Peters¬ 
burg, while 1 was punished in London by the demon¬ 
strative rudeness of the Czar, who explained his 
conduct to his brother-in-law, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by saying that 1 was the ‘ deadliest enemy of 
Russia.’ My conscience is at peace. But it is 
possible those words originated in other less known 
circumstances. 

In a former chapter I have shown that the 
gratitude shown by Germany to Russia after the 
war was little deserved. She had more reason to 
be grateful to England. Instead of sending to 
Versailles Lord Odo Russell, a great friend and ally 
of Prince Bismarck, the English Government could 
and ought to have commissioned a stiff Englishman to 
ask point-blank whether the Prussian Government 
approved of the step taken by Russia or not, and 
whether Prussia would or would not join in collective 
steps against that measure, on the understanding that 

* See Appendix B. 
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if the answer were in the affirmative, Prussia (the 
German empire was not yet formed) would join Eng¬ 
land and Austria-Hungary in a decided protest, and 
that if it were in the negative, England would regard 
Prussia as an enemy, and would treat her as an ally 
of Russia. In such a case Austria-Hungary would 
have joined England ; indeed in any measure directed 
against Russia, she was certain of the support of 
Austrians and Hungarians alike. 

We must not forget in what manner the decisive 
events of that year succeeded each other. During 
the interviews at Euis which preceded the war, 
Russia secured the consent of Prussia to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris which was to he effected after 
the war. Rut Prince Gortschakoff, who probably 
know boiler than others by what means Prince 
Bismarck managed to conclude an arrangement with 
Benodetti after the war of 18GG on the subject of the 
rectification of the Saarbriicken frontier, thought it 
advisable to carryout his intention before the Franco- 
German War was over. The action of Russia thus 
coincided with the most critical period of the cam¬ 
paign ; and I am informed, on most trustworthy 
authority, that this greatly enraged Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Odo Russell happened to arrive just at that 
moment. If a more uncompromising envoy had 
been sent to Versailles, the Franco-German War 
might have taken a different turn; but it is more 
probable that Prince Bismarck, in his anger with 
Prince Gortschakoff, would have sided with the other 
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Powers. Ho would have had a ready pretext in 
Russia’s departure from the agreement she lmd made 
with him; the Russian Circular would then have 
become a dead letter, and the Treaty of Paris would 
have been maintained in its integrity. 

I suggested a similar idea (although after the first 
English Note) to Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, and I have been informed 
that his despatch on the subject has been published 
in the Blue Book. I have not been able to verify 
this statement, but I have no reason to doubt 
it, and it seems that at St Petersburg they were 
acquainted with the despatch. 

But Gladstone was then Premier, Lord Odo 
Russell was welcome at Versailles, and the dispute 
was (dosed hv the London Protocol, which gave the 
sanction of Europe to the act against which Europe 
had protested, and yet again asserted the principle 
that a treaty could only be altered with the con¬ 
currence of those who have concluded it. This is 
much as if a judicial tribunal were to declare theft a 
crime and yet to allow the thief to keep what ho bus 
stolen. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

1870 

THIS I1LACK SKA AN1) THE CZECHS.-CAl.lCIA.-KEACZKO. 

My answer to tlie Russian violation ol‘ tlio Treaty of 
Paris was most favourably received and strongly 
supported by the Viennese papers, and especially by 
the X MIC Frcie Pirssc. It appeared therefore all the 
more remarkable, and only to he explained by personal 
hostility, that the Delegations took no notice of it. 
Hut no—1 am mistaken : a North-llohemian Deputy, 
of whom it was said that his pronunciation must have 
reminded me of my native country, made the follow¬ 
ing remark, which must lia\e sounded strangely in an 
Austrian Representative Assembly: ‘What is the 
Hlfck Sea to us ? ’ 

The leaders of the Czech movement, however. 
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thought they had something to do with the Black 
Sea, but only for the purpose of declaring that Russia 
ought not to be disturbed in her possession of it 
This was one of the chief points of the then much 
talked of memorandum presented to me by Dr Rieger 
in the name of his party and of the Bohemian nation. 

Although I was compelled to tell the Bohemian 
nation that it would do well not to meddle with the 
affairs of Russia, especially at a time when that Power 
ami Austria were at variance, i was also obliged at 
the same time indirectly to request the Russian 
Government not to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. Count Apponyi, our Ambas¬ 
sador in London, on his return from Ems, where the 
Russo-Prussian consultations had taken place, was 
informed by the English Foreign Secretary that both 
Governments looked with suspicion and displeasure 
on the concessions which had been made to Galicia, 
and Lord Clarendon thought it necessary to warn the 
Austrian Government of this. I then wrote to 
Count Apponyi a despatch" which J.)r llcrbst after¬ 
wards strongly censured in the Delegation for ‘its 
interference in internal affairs,’ while the very object 
of the despatch was to prevent unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference by other Powers in our internal affairs. 

The year 1870 brought me several times into 
contact with Poland. The Commercial Chamber of 
Brody elected me as its member in the Galician Diet, 
but T could not take my seat, being detained by 


* Sec Avpi'mlix K. 
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events in Vienna. In tlic following year, ray position 
towards the Hohenwart Ministry made it again 
impossible for me to sit in the Diet, and in the year 
after that, when T was appointed Ambassador, I 
returned the mandate. 

Julian Klaezko, for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to the jferne des Deux Maudes and the author 
of the much-read work ‘ Los Deux Cluinceliers,’ 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, shortly 
before the Franco-German War broke out, as ‘Hof 
und Ministerial Hath.’ His talents and his works do 
not need any praise of mine, but f feel called upon to 
pay a tribute of sympathetic remembrance to his 
noble mind and conduct. 

Ho was elected member of the Galician Diet, and 
allowed himself to be carried awav bv his patriotic feel- 
ings to such an extent that he made a violent speech in 
favour of France which was totally at variance with 
his official position. This would have had very 
unpleasant, consequences for the Ministry and for me 
in particular, had Klaczko not hastened at once to 
send in his resignation. The letter in which he did 
this deserves to be inserted here : 


Viknnk, Srpteutbre 5, 1870. 

MoNsucn; u: Coxitf. ! —Oblige Olivers la France 
par vingt annees d’une hospitalite liberalemont ’ 
accordee, profondeinent penetre en outre de I’immense 
peril quo le triomphe definitif de la Prusse creerait 
& l’equilibre European et ii l’existencc m6me de 
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TAutriche, j’ai saisi Ja premiere occasion qui s’est 
presentee pour exprimer hautement cette conviction 
persormelle. 

Devant une asseinbleo polouaise j’ai fait appel 
4 nos ancieunes sympathies, qui a l’heure qu’il est me 
semblaient s’aecorder ontierement avec notro devoue- 
ment pour les interets de l’Empire Autricliien. En 
agissant ainsi, j’accomplissais un devoir quo ma 
conscience m’imposait, mais jo lie me faisais pas 
illusion sur la grave responsabilito personnelle que 
j’assumais comme fonctionnaire public, attache au 
Ministore de Votre Excellence. 

J’ai done rhonueuv de remettre ma demission aux 
mains de Votre Excellence, en La priant de vouloir 
bien etre iudukrente envers une conduite assurement 

O 

irreguliere, mais inspiree par des sentiments sine ores, 
et de ne point douter do la profoude gratitude et do 
1’affectueux respect quo jc portcrai toujours a l’hommc 
d’etat eminent dont il m’a etc donne d’appreeier le 
occur grand, bon et genereux. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur le Comte, avec le 
plus profond respect, de Votre Excellence, le tres- 
humble et tres-devoue serviteur 


Jl'LlAN Klaczko. 



CHAPTER XXX 


1870 

or II IIKLATJOVH WITH (1EHMAXY A FT lilt THE OUTHUKAK OF THE WAR. 

I had tlio opportunity of observing many curious 
phenomena during my involuntary stay at Vienna 
after Koniggriltz and N ikolsburg. Anions; these was 
the readiness, I miglit almost say, the indifference, 
with which Austria allowed herself to be expelled 
from the Herman Confederation. What was even 
more strange was that some actually regarded this 
expulsion as a fortunate event and a liberation from 
irksome bonds. The loss of the Venetian Provinces 
was almost more felt than that of the position in the 
Gorman body of States and Kingdoms which Austria 
had held for centuries, and which had given her 
so much power and honour. That such views 
should prevail in official circles will not be very 
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astonishing if one considers the tendency of the 
Federalists Ministry of those days, which was more 
inclined to the Slav than to the German clement ; 
but this only made it the more strange that the same 
views should have been held by the general public. 
I must confess that l never felt any illusion as to 
the great and dangerous consequences that might 
arise from the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
I knew Aery well that it was necessary to yield to 
the inevitable, but I was no less convinced that the 
privileged position of the German element in Austria 
—that its claim to tin: foremost place in the State and 
the Army both as regards language and administra¬ 
tion—was less justified by historical Austrian traditiou 
than by the rights and duties of Austria as the 
principal member of the body of German States; and 
that when those rights and duties ceased, the claim of 
the German element to supremacy in Austria ceased 
also. It was mere blindness and folly to cherish any 
illusions on this subject. An increasing rivalry 
between the Slav and the German element, which 
was numerically the weaker, now became inevitable. 

I think I have sufficiently proved that I did not under¬ 
rate the German element. T saved the Germans twice : 
once when Beleredi threw them over, and again when 
Hokenwart did so. The first time I was successful; 
the second 1 was dragged down myself. 1 have 
forgiven their ingratitude, but I regret that they 
paid little heed to my advice when it was of some 
weight, and that they hesitated to accept the logical 
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conclusion of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
The old dominant position was not to be preserved by 
merely ignoring tlie change that had taken place, nor 
by an acrimonious assertion of predominance; but it 
could have been, and could yet be preserved if the 
German element in Austria would perceive that its 
task does not consist only in self-defence, but that it 
must be, as in other non-German States, united within 
itself. Tt would be folly to demand or even to wish 
that the German should do in Austria what he docs 
elsewhere as an immigrant because it is the German 
who most easily becomes Anglicised in England, 
Americanised in America, and Frenchified, even after 
the war, in Fiance. On the contrary, it should he his 
endeavour, while retaining his individuality, to separate 
himself as little as possible from the Slavs, who, almost 
without exception, understand and speak German. 
The task requires effort, and self-control, but it is not 
Avithout a prospect of success. It is obvious that 
the Government must have a lame share in such 

n 

a task; and experience shows that if it intervenes 
too much, or too little, or on its own initiative, it only 
does harm. The alienation of the German element 
is a serious danger. It would be dangerous not 
only to the Austro-Hungarian empire, but also to the 
German Austrians themselves. With all due respect 
for the power and capacity of the German empire and 
of Prussia in particular, 1 am convinced that if the 
German Austrians Avere incorporated into Germany, 
they would soon look back with sorroAvful regret on 
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their happy past. Once, during a conversation on the 
, Prussian cultus in Austria, I took the liberty of saying to 
the Emperor: ‘I know a remedy that would be effectual 
if it were feasible ; if your Majesty were to send for two 
Prussian Provincial Presidents, four Prussian Govern¬ 
ment Presidents, twenty Prussian “ Landriithe,” and 
two hundred Prussian tax-gatherers, I would lay a 
wager that in three mouths everybody would implore 
you to restore the old regime.’ Yet the German 
frontier is nearer than the Russian, and events are 
stronger than men; while 011 the other hand a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the German 
empire were very reluctant to become its subjects. 

If my readers ask why the history of the war of 
1870 gives rise to these reflections, they will find an 
explanation in those that follow. 

Tin: more 1 had made up my mind as to the 
consequences of the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the more imperative did I 
find it to investigate the question whether there were 
yet means at hand to counteract these consequences. 
The only way of doing this would have been to exer¬ 
cise some influence on German affairs. 

After the construction of the German empire in 
1871, by which Southern was united to Northern 
Germany in one political organisation, Austrian inter¬ 
ference became impossible ; but up to that moment the 
position of affairs was such that Austrian interference 
would have been easy. Germany never took the 
Peace of Prague quite seriously; but its stipulations 
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were certainly so intended. If the relinquishment by 
Austria of any influence on the new formation of 
Germany is held to have meant that Austria gave up 
for all time the right of protest against future changes, 
this view is opposed to the fact that the Peace 
of Prague not only stipulated the withdrawal of 
Austria from Germany, but ratified the constitu-* 
tion of Southern Germany as an independent body. 
This provision, had it only related to Prussia and 
Southern Germany, could not have found room 
in a treaty between Austria and Prussia unless it 
was intended to offer a security to Austria and an 
eventual right of protest. Austria never relinquished 
that view, unassailable as it was from a legal stand¬ 
point, until the construction of the German empire 
deprived it of practical significance. In the South 
German States, especially in Wurteinborg and Hesse, 
a similar view was at times strongly expressed ; in ’ 
Havana it was thrown into the shade by the 
personal opinions of Prince Clovis Hoiienlohe ; but it 
is a not uninteresting circumstance that his successor, 
Count Pray, entered into correspondence with me on 
the subject shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Count Prav had been Ambassador in Vienna, and in 
our young days he was an intimate friend of mine at 
Gottingen: and his inquiry as to my opinion of the 
political situation was made rather as from one friend 
to another, than from the Bavarian Premier to the 
Austrian Chancellor. His inquiry and my reply 
both came too late to be of practical importance. 
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His letter was dated the 10th of July, mine the L4th. 
My answer was to the following effect: 1 Bavaria has 
excellent cards in her hand; if she plays them well, 
her voice may be decisive in Berlin and in Paris for 
the preservation of peace. The Treaties of 18(30 are 
defensive. If Bavaria will firmly declare at Berlin 
that should Prussia go to war against France merely 
because of the candidature for the Spanish Throne, 
Bavaria will not consider herself bound to take the 
field with the Prussian army ; and if she declares 
with equal firmness in Paris that an attack on 
German territory by France would compel Bavaria 
to take arms against her, the effect on both sides will 
soon be evident.’ 

This advice came too late, as the French declara¬ 
tion of war was issued on the lath duly. 

What 1 have said above will explain an idea which 
remained secret, but which occupied me for a time 
very seriously. I have reminded the reader that it 
was expected when the war broke out that France 
would advance in great strength, and that she might 
possibly proceed as far us Munich. The mobilisation 
advocated hj- Count Andrassy and accepted by the 
Council of Ministers was very welcome to me, as I 
have already stated, because of that possibility. If 
Austria should vigorously interfere to impose a limit 
on the French invasion, she might, regain her lost 
ascendency in Germany. Wo were bound by no 
engagements to France, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from placing ourselves between the com- 
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batants. A development of this idea will be found at 
the conclusion of the memorandum which I placed 
before the Emperor at the end of .December, and 
which I append to this chapter. 

When this memorandum was drawn up, the 
general current of feeling in Austria did not, it is 
true, run in the same channel, which was partly 
owing to a transient feeling of hostility to Prussia, 
particularly prevalent in military circles, where an 
idea was even entertained of availing ourselves of 
the then very diflicult position of the German Army 
in France. A Prussian General, who was on intimate 
terms with me, ashed me plainly' when we met for the 
first time after the war: ‘ Pray tell me how it hap¬ 
pened that you did not attack us?’ The answer to 
this question will be found in the memorandum which 
I drew up and placed before the Emperor, and which 
ran as follows 


Vienna, Dm-mber 25 , 1870 . 

At the moment when a reply must he sent to the 
Prussian despatch on the subject of the new forma¬ 
tion of Germany, it is essential to obtain a clear view 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

The peculiar state of Austrian public opinion is 
shown by the fact that the courteous and uuusually 
flattering language of the Prussian Government has 
met, not with a response, but with an almost frigid 
reception ; that after the necessity of an understanding, 
nay, of an alliance, with Prussia had been constantly 
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declared, wc arc now warned not to accept the 
proffered friendship; and finally, that after persistent 
rumours had been spread that the anti-Prussian Count 
Beust was the only obstacle to an agreement with 
Berlin, the public is now almost accusing the 
Chancellor of being in secret and criminal communica¬ 
tion with Prussia. 

Under the growth of this superficial and ephemeral 
opinion may be discovered some ideas which are more 
worthy of attention. 

v 

Sincere patriots think that Prussia (in which term 
I comprise North Germany), has not been a true 
friend, and will not be one in future; that, at this moment 
she is in a difficult, nay. a dangerous position ; that 
it is owing to that position that the Cabinet of Berlin 
uses such conciliatory language ; and that the moment 
is now at hand for attacking Prussia with a favourable 
prospect of success, while after the complete prostra¬ 
tion of France every possibility of so doing would lie 
at an end. 

But sentiment alone cannot influence policy. In 
order to be clear on this subject, we must realise the 
consequences of action, for an attitude of reserve 
would only tend at the same time to destroy the 
advantages of hostility and those of friendship. Thus 
the question simply is : Instead of replying cordially 
and politely to the Prussian communication, shall we 
reply in a tone enabling us to quarrel with Prussia ? 
Such a resolution would have to be very serious and 
firm; for it is easy to foresee that the publication of 
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an answer in this sense would, infallibly call forth in 
all organs of public opinion strong expressions of 
sympathy with Germany and of fear of Prussia—in 
fact, a complete contradiction of the ideas they now 
profess. 

I do not wish any other interpretation to be given 
to this remark than that words must immediately be 
followed by action ; and the question is whether action 
would be useful and possible. Action can, under the 
circumstances, be nothing less than immediate war. 

The iirst point to be considered is: Have we the 
means of making war, and what are the chances of 
success '* 

We are at the outset confronted by the circum¬ 
stance that with the exception of the Galicians, and 
possibly of the Tyrolese, we could not expect in either 
Delegation a single voice in favour of war. More- 
over, whether we are prepared for w f ar is doubtful, in 
spite of all the progress we have made. We must 
not forgot that the first consequence of our sending an 
army into the field would he to set Russia in motion, 
and that that empire possesses sufficient forces, 
notwithstanding the necessity of keeping down 
Poland, to create a strong diversion in our rear. 

But, independently of these two considerations, we 
may reasonably apprehend that a declaration of war 
on our part would be of great service to Prussia. 

We would have to base our calculations on 
Prussia being fully employed in France, thus leaving 
Germany practically undefended. 
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At the Prussian headquarters,' which seem to 
have been for some time under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of tiie powers of resistance possessed by France, 
there can now be no further doubt on that subject. 

Should France be speedily rendered prostrate, it 
would be easy to transfer all the German forces to 
Germany, and to send them against us. If France 
makes such ellbrts as will enable her to prolong the 
contest, our attack would be a welcome pretext for 
Germany to withdraw honourably from an enterprise 
whose consequences are incalculable, and to enter on 
another with results of a far more certain character. 
The Austro-Gennan Provinces, with a sympathising 
population, would be an infinitely more precious ac¬ 
quisition to Prussia than the Franco-German pro¬ 
vinces, with a population whose affections are entirely 
devoted to France. 

Thus, even with an absolutist regime and a higlily- 
efficient army, serious objections may be raised to a 
warlike policy. 

But that idea may be abandoned all the more 
safely as the consequences which a pessimistic view 
might regard as likely to follow arc by no means 
incredible. 

It is sufficient to draw attention to the exhaustion 
of Prussia and Germany which might result even after 
brilliant victories and a huge indemnity, and which 
would givo us time to complete our measures of 
defence for possible eventualities. And what a 
favourable chance there would be for a successful 
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intervention of Austria if Prussia were defeated ! Xri - '' 
such a case the fate of Germany would lie in Austria’s. 
hands, especially if Austria should now express herself 
in a sense friendly to Prussia and to Germany. 



CH APTER XXXI 

1871 

TTTF, LAST DERATES IN THE DELEGATION.-ALL’S WELL TOAT ENDS 

WELL.—KLACZKO, KHRANDA, AND G1SKRA. 

The session of the Delegation at Pestli in 1870-1871, 
which began so unpleasantly, ended in a more 
satisfactory manner. The increase of the war-bud<ret 
was passed, the Minister of War receiving valuable 
support from Tjonyay, the Minister of Finance for 
both portions of the empire, and from the Soktion- 
schef von Hofmann. Mousignor Greuter’s attack 
on me on the subject of the occupation of Rome 
enabled me to gain an easy victory on that point, and 
brought about the beginning of a change of opinion in 
the Liberal party which soon became more percept¬ 
ible. The conclusion of my speech on the war-budget 
was extremely avcII received. I insert it here as it 
plainly expresses the policy of the government: 

VOL. II (,» 
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‘If wc undertook nothing to prevent the • new 
formation of Germany; if wo gave it a friendly 
welcome; if we were desirous of arranging our 
relations with another neighbouring Power in the 
most conciliatory spirit, with a view to preserving our 
interests; and if, finally, we showed ourselves full of 
friendship and of consideration to a third power, even 
at the risk of wounding many estimable feelings in our 
own country : we wish everyone plainly to understand 
that we have all the more reason to expect that we 
shall not he interfered with in our own country, and 
that we are determined to defend its interests to the 
last. 

‘ 1 think, gentlemen, without giving way to extreme 
optimism, that it is a valuable result of recent events 
that this state of things, aud the policy based upon it, 
are equally recognised in both portions of the empire, 
and that a unanimous feeling of patriotism is conse¬ 
quently maturing among all its populations.’ 

Kuranda spoke twice: first on the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then on that of War. In the 
first speech he had the courage to remind his colleagues 
of the Liberal party of the benefits conferred by 
France on European freedom at various times, 
although at that time it was the fashion to speak of 
France with contempt. 

‘I need hardly remind this Assembly,’ he said, 

‘ that what was done in France in 1789, was equivalent 
to a political redemption of Europe; I need not point 
out that Germany, the country of thinkers and strong 
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characters, in spite of her achievements in the wars 
of liberation, was in danger of sinking into political 
torpor through the machinations of her rulers; that 
the Holy Alliance, the Karlsbad resolutions, and the 
Congresses of Troppau and Laibach, lulled Europe 
into an apathy dangerous to national dignity, but that 
she was roused from her somnolence by the deeds of 
France, which offered a noble example to all other 
countries—flashes of lightning that rekindled the 
dormant spirit of national freedom.’ 

The speaker might with justice have added that 
without the February .Revolution no representative 
Assembly would have met in the ‘ Paulskirche ’ in 
Frankfort, and that no ‘National Verein’ would have 
been constituted or German empire founded. As for 
the French themselves, they had to pay heavily for 
the benefits they conferred upon mankind ; and, indeed, 
so had Austria. 

The second time that Kuranda spoke was when he 
attacked a speech which, having been delivered when 
and where it was, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect at which it aimed, and against which T myself 
was compelled to protest, though it was in many 
respects a very remarkable one. The speaker was 
Julian Klaczko, whom I have previously mentioned. 
He spoke without hesitation for more than half- 
an-hour in the German language, which he under¬ 
stood thoroughly, but often had not had occasion 
to speak for many years. His speech may be said to 
have cast a glance at the past, at the present, and at 
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the future. The first was full of anger to Prussia, 
and of reproach to Austria for her weakness and for¬ 
getfulness of the injuries she had suffered; the second 
was cheering to Prance and cold to Europe; while 
the third was prophetic of the Commune, which 
came soon after, and of the Praneo-liussian Alliance, 
which is yet to come. To the second part of his 
speech I replied that the constant recollection of 
injuries has never yet borne good fruit, and that in 
that very country whose fate the speaker and many 
others justly lamented, the words: ‘ Kcvanche pour 
Waterloo ’ have been incessantly repeated for hall-a- 
eentury with the result which we now see. 

Klaczko said well and truly : 

‘ Prance has taught Europe much by her revolu¬ 
tions, and her present misfortunes should be a further 
lesson to her, for they show what is the result when a 
great nation loses the support of a royal dynasty 
which lias ruled over it for centuries. 

' A hereditary sovereign can return to his people 
even after a defeat, and they will receive him with 
sympathy instead of reproaches. A father who has 
lost everything can honestly say so to his children ; 
they will soon be reconciled to him, and will lament 
the common ruin without condemning the author of 
it. But a man who is a sovereign only by accident is 
like the director of a joint stock company ; if he does 
a good business, he is praised ; if bad, he runs away. 

‘ I look forward with confidence to the future of 
Austria, because we have that which is wanting in 
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France : we have an Emperor and King to whom we 
are faithfully devoted; and however divided we may 
be in polities and language, we are united in our 
loyalty to the sovereign. In Austria there are no 
revolutionary elements, and her enemies would do 
well to bear that fact in mind.’ 

His speech ended with a (juotatiou which is not so 
pleasant to hear, but which is none the less true : 

‘ Thugut wrote as follows to Colloredo at the time 
of the Peace of Campo Formio, when Austria lost 
comparatively less than Franco is now losing : 

‘ “ My despair is enhanced by the shameful degrada¬ 
tion of the Viennese, who go into ecstacies of joy at 
the sound of the word ‘peace,’ without caring whether 
peace is secured on favourable or unfavourable terms. 
Nobody cares about the honour of the empire, or what 
will become of it eighty years hence, so long as one 
can go to balls and eat dainties.” ’ 

In the year 1870, when the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and Empress was celebrated, and the news¬ 
papers gave such magnificent accounts of the homage 
paid to their Majesties, 1 was Ambassador in Paris. 
I often heard the words: ‘ Que vous etes lieureux 
d’avoir des populations atlacliees a leur Souveraiu et 
avoc do sentiments vraiment dynastiques ! ’ Of course 
I cordially agreed ; but to my more intimate French 
acquaintances 1 could not help saying: ‘ Ce que vous 
dites est parfaitemout juste, toutes ces demonstrations 
sont vraies et siueeres etrepoudent a uu sentiment 
profonddment dynastique; seulcineut je ue saurais 
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oublier quo pou do somaines aprcs Sadowa la munici- 
palitc do Vienne est vonuo supplier 1’Einpereur de 
fairo la paix. Vous pouvoz rnettre lo siege de Paris 
a votro actif.’ 

Tho part of Klaczko’s speech which was directed 
against the indifference and prostration of Europe 
gave Kuranda an opportunity for a vigorous reply, 
lie justly cited in opposition to Klaczko’s view the 
historical fact that it was the policy of Franco under 
Napoleon which had dissolved the Pentarchy, thereby 
bringing about the dismemberment of Europe ; and 
that it was the French Government which had created 
the system of localised wars, for which France herself 
was now paying the penalty. ‘ The localisation of a 
war,' said Kuranda ‘ is nothing else than the removal 
of a solitary opponent from the collective protection of 
Europe in order to crush him altogether : and France 
has attempted to enforce this localisation against 
ourselves in particular. When she waged war 
against us in Italy, sin: managed to localisy it; now 
Prussia has learnt to do the same towards France.’ 

The revival by Klaczko of the memory of the 
mediation of France in favour of Austria in 18G6 
gave another eminent speaker. Dr Giskra, an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a few words in reply which deserve 
to be quoted. They were as follows 

‘ In my humble position as Burgomaster of Briiun, 
1 was one day honoured, during the occupation of that 
town by the Prussian troops, by being summoned to 
an interview with the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. At this interview I was requested to proceed 
to Vienna to represent the necessity of peace in the 
interest of the town of which T was the chief magis¬ 
trate, and if possible to open the way for peace 

negotiations.Count Bismarck declared himself 

ready to conclude peace at Briinn, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Austrian territory, with the exception of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria had already 
stated she was prepared to give up, and promising 
that no war indemnity should he demanded, that the 
line of the Main should he the boundary of Prussian 
power in Germany, that South Germany should he 
independent, and that Austria should he free to enter 
into relations with South Germany—all this, however, 
on the condition that France should not he allowed to 
mediate for the conclusion of peace. 

‘ Owing to my official duties, I was prevented 
from undertaking this mission, although 1 would 
gladly have done so in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of a town under foreign occupation. A confidential 
person recommended by me was sent to Vienna in¬ 
stead of mvself. He was most graciously received in 
the highest quarters ; in others, even enthusiastically ; 
but with extreme coldness by an individual who, al¬ 
though not connected with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercised great influence on the Minister. 
After waiting for more than thirty hours, the envoy 
. was dismissed with the statement that if Prussia were 
inclined to invite Austria formally to send a pleni¬ 
potentiary for the negotiations of peace, the latter 
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was willing to comply ; but that she was not prepared 
to respond to the private invitation which had been 
convoyed to her, as she had no wish to expose herself 
to the risk of the proposal being repudiated at 
Prussian headquarters. 

‘ After expostulating in vain with the authorities 
at Vienna, the emissary hurried as fast as he could 
to Nikolsburg, but he arrived an hour later than the 
French envoy Ponedetti, and received the disappoint-, 
ing answer: “You have arrived an hour too late. 
An hour earlier, the negotiations might have taken 
another turn ; but having already accepted the inter-1 
volition of France, we cannot now refuse it.”' 

This story has never been refuted, nay, it has 
even been adopted in historical works. It is easy to 
explain why no voice was raised against it. I myself, 
though present on the occasion of its delivery, could not 
contradict J)r Giskra, as, owing to the recent renewal 
of friendship with Germany, it would not have been 
proper for me to cast a doubt on anything calculated 
to call forth sympathy with Prussia. Purlin was 
actuated bv similar motives, and France had other 
things to do than to refute erroneous accounts of 
Penedetti’s mission. Put 1 must have smiled incre¬ 
dulously on hearing Giskra's words, and in truth there 
was much that was improbable in his narrative. 

I received accurate information at Vienna of 
everything that was going on, and I can state as a 
fact that the cession of a portion of Eastern Pohemia 
was seriously contemplated before the negotiations of 
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Nikolsburg, and after the occupation of Briinn. 
But what is most incredible in the story is the state¬ 
ment that the Main was to be the limit of Prussia’s 
power in Germany, that South Germany would have 
been independent, and that Austria would have been at 
liberty to ally herself with South Germany at her dis¬ 
cretion. This is precisely the arrangement which was 
proposed by Bismarck before the war, and which 
he asked, through Baron Gablentz, brother to the 
Austrian General of the same name, that I should 
negotiate. The fact is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Baron Friesen ; and it shows that if Dr Giskra’s 
story is correct, Prussia would have been satisfied, 
after the victory of TConiggriitz, with the same con¬ 
cessions as those she demanded before that event. 
This is surely impossible and incredible. 

I think L have done a service to the conscientious 
historians of the future by reviving the memory of 
these long-forgotten, but certainly not insignificant, 
debates. 

The result was not unsatisfactory; my speech 
in the last session of the Austrian delegation was 
well received, and even the Hungarian delegation 
passed a vote of confidence in the Government on 
the proposal of Count Szapary (the father of the 
beautiful Countess Elise Voss). I was preparing to 
return home contented, when I found myself placed 
before a new situation of affairs which I had antici¬ 
pated rather than desired. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
1871 

Tfl K 1I01IKNWAHT MINISTRY. 

Tub winter of 1870-1871, thatjof the Franco-German 
War, was extremely severe, and was accompanied by 
many snow-storms. I liopu, in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the Hungarian capital, that the 
management of the streets has improved since I 
last visited it. It was then very imperfect, and the 
piles of snow that were allowed to accumulate were 
not without danger to the* carriages at night. The 
snow on the roofs was also allowed to remain until it 
was dissolved by the sun. One splendid day in 
February I happened to be standing near the, 
‘ Stock'd,’ engaged in conversation with'the Minister 
Banhans, when I suddenly felt a stunning blow on 
my head. A large block of ice had fallen from the 
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roof, crushing my hat. With a sort of presentiment, 
I entered my room, and found an order awaiting me 
to proceed without delay to his Majesty. I obeyed 
the summons, and heard from the Emperor himself 
the news of the appointment of a new Ministry. 

I was not unaware that this event was in pre¬ 
paration ; but I had not made inquiries as to the 
probable constitution of the Ministry. Want of 
curiosity is one of the most marked traits of my 
character; and in spite of the continual allegations 
of my enemies,* the domain of intrigue has ever been 
a terra incognita to me, and I have always felt an 
intense loathing for everything connected with 
espionage. The leaders of the Constitutional party 
having laid down the limits of my province, I did not 
feel myself called upon to intervene actively. But I 
never omitted, when opportunity offered, to point out 
to his Majesty that a Ministry similar to the ‘ Biirger- 
ministerium,’ but more experienced ami less uncom¬ 
promising, could easily bo found, and 1 gave the 
names of those whom I considered the most suitable 
for such a Ministry. I thought of Sehmerling as 
Premier, and J am still of opinion that he would have 

* When I was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1N7?\ a (rcrinan bookseller of 
that city Haiti to Klaczko, who reported his words to me: ‘It is a gnat misfortunes 
that Count Iioust is coming; he iH an intriguer of the first water.* I replied to 
Klaczko: 4 1 must tell you an authentic historical anecdote which 1 heg you will 
repeat to that bookseller. When Nupolcon became First Consul, he went to hcm* all 
the Parisian monuments and historical buildings—among others the Temple, where 
Louis XIV was imprisoned. The concierge, ail old Jacobin, thought lie would make 
himself agreeable to the First Consul by Haying. ‘ Cent dans ces cliainbres la rjuc nous 
avions le Tyran.’ ‘ Tyran ! Tyran ? * exclaimed Napoleon ; * s'il la vail etc, il y serait 
encore.’ And thus I too can say: ‘Intrigant, intrigant! si je la vain ete, j’y serais 
encore!* 
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shown the requisite strength ami resolution. But tht 
silence with which my views were received showed 
me that quite a different Ministry was in contempla¬ 
tion. 

The Emperor showed some embarrassment in 
informing me of his decision, hie alluded to the 
attacks made upon me in the Reiehsralli for having 
interfered in internal a Hairs, and expressed a wish to 
shield mo against such attacks in future. Mis words 
were more gracious than explanatory ; but the course 
of events gave me no reason for serious complaint. 
In the preceding chapters i have shown what the 
temper of the Delegations was, and how arduous were 
tile buttles 1 had to light with them. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to understand why the 
Emperor thought it more than likely that I should be 
defeated ; and his Majesty may also have remembered 
a statement 1 had frequently made, that the consti¬ 
tutional mechanism of the Delegation is imperfect 
in this respect, that a defeated Minister is always 
obliged to resign, having no means of appealing to the 
electors. 

It is intelligible that under such circumstances the 
Emperor may have regarded my resignation as not 
depending on his own wishes, and that he agreed to 
the IIohenwart Ministry in the expectation that my 
successor would be less closely connected with the 
Constitutional party. The Mohemvart Ministry was 
already decided upon when, contrary to the general 
belief and even to my own hopes, the session of 
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the Delegations ended with manifestations of con- 
fidenco in me. This changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the Emperor graciously assured me that T 
possessed his full confidence as Minister. 

The position T would have to occupy towards the 
new Ministry was defined, on my return to Vienna, 
in the following words which I addressed to his 
Majesty : 

‘ It has been doubted whether I knew of the 
formation of the new Ministry or not. The truth is 
that I knew nothing of it. as I have repeatedly stated. 
This, indeed, impaired the authority of my position : 
but I can afford to discard that consideration, as 1 am 
assured of your Majesty’s most gracious confidence. 
What I cannot, however, allow the public to believe 
is that 1 knew what was coming, for it would be 
intolerable to me to bear the reproach of having 
obtained millions from the Delegation, the majority 
of which is chiefly Dorman, and then rewarding it by 
the appointment of a new Ministry opposed to its 
views.’ 

T added to these words, which were perhaps more 
than sincere (for they might have been interpreted as 
alluding to the sovereign), the remark that 7 could be 
of no use to him with the Slavs, but that 7 might be 
so with the Dormans; and the ]3mpcror received my 
statement not only graciously, but in so cordial a 
manner that T was moved to tears on leaving the 
Iniperial apartment. 

My attitude towards tlie Ministry was in accord- 
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anco with my words. My position was an isolated 
one; but it was not that of a rival, much less that of 
an enemy; it remained that of an observer, until the 
Ministry took measures which I could not conscien¬ 
tiously tolerate. I was compelled by the state of 
political affairs in Europe generally to uphold, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a programme totally 
opposed to that of Count Hohenwart. But his policy 
towards the lleichsrath was for a time so skilful and 
so constitutional that I found nothing to censure. 
Our foreign policy, however, was strictly German, while 
our internal policy was utterly anti-German; .and 
naturally the German resistance to the anti-German 
internal policy found support in the German spirit of 
our foreign policy. 

If 1 still continued to exercise my official functions 
con amove, J did not therefore indulge in illusions. 
] did not, however, foresee that my political end 
would be connected with Holienwart’s defeat, but 
rather with his victory. How far I was from deceiv¬ 
ing myself, is proved by the following verses, written 
so early as the month of May during my short visit 
to Gastein, and inserted in the Wiener Tagblatt, 
after my resignation, by him to whom they were 
addressed: 

• Sieliemindscclizig, nchtundsochzig Jnhre hclleti Glanzes, 

Liessen npumuidspchzig kauiu den Schein verwelktcn Krauzes. 
Sie.li/.ig war das Jalir des lrittron lindens, 

Eimmdsielizig wird viellcicht das Jahr des Bcheidens. 
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1 Manches, was ich hoflhungsvoll begonnen, 

1 st in Nacht und Nebel mir zerronnon, 
Manches uiochte ich noch gem vollenden, 
Mochte auch nicht gcrn so ruhmlos cndcn. 

‘ Wohl das Lob, cs ist ja liingst verklungcn, 
Doch Wiis tniihsam ich fur Euch errungen, 
Wird crkcnnbar Euch nur datin erst werden, 
Wenn viclloiclit ich nicht inehr bin auf Erdcn.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

1871 

MY MEETING AT GASTE1N WITH PltlNCE MSMAKCK. 

Thk assurances of friendship exchanged at the end of 
1870 between the Governments of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were ratified by both sovereigns in the 
course of the following year. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow the birthday of the Emperor 
William in March to pass—nor the return of the 
troops from France, connected as it was with the 
inauguration of the monument erected to the memory 
of Frederick William 1 IT. for many years the constant 
ally of the Emperor Francis—without being repre¬ 
sented l»y special envoys. Adjutant-General Count 
IBellegarde was entrusted with the delivery of the 
letter of congratulation for the birthday; and the 
other ceremony was attended by General Baron 
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Gablontz. The selection of the latter was advocated 
by me because I knew that Baron Gablontz was very 
popular at Berlin, and that he was highly appreciated 
there notwithstanding the conflicts in which he had 
been engaged during his Governorship of Holstein. 
Thu Prussians are not deficient in the talent of paying 
compliments, but they sometimes overdo them. Thus 
when I said to General Scliweinitz : ‘ Gablontz was a 
good choice, as he is much liked at Berlin,’ the 
General replied; ‘and also because he beat us’— a 
polite reminiscence of Trautenau. 

On the other hand, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed the intention of resuming his cure at 
Gastein, which had been omitted since I860, and of 
connecting witli it a visit to the Emperor at Isold. 

Meanwhile T had entered into more intimate 
relations with my great colleague. The quest, mi was 
raised of sending Ambassadors, instead of Ministers, as 
hitherto, to Vienna and Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed the wish to Count Bellegarde that the first 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador should be Count 
Karolyi, who had been accredited to the Court of 
Berlin before 1860 . The German Chancellor said at 
the same time that he would like to meet me at 
Gastein. 

The three weeks ] passed there have left me 
the most pleasant recollections. We were both stay¬ 
ing at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw each other daily. 
To those whom he likes Prince Bismarck is the most 
agreeable of companions. The originality of his ideas 
VOL. II it 
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is only surpassed by that of his expression of them. 
He has a spontaneous, and therefore pleasing, bon¬ 
homie which mitigates the asperity of his judgment.. 
One of his favourite sayings was: ‘Er ist ein recht 
dummor Kerl ’ (He is a stupid fellow), without mean¬ 
ing any offence to the person to whom he referred. 

‘ What do you do when you are angry ? ’ he once 
asked me ; ‘ I suppose you do not get angry as often 
as I do.’ ‘ I get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the 
stupidity of mankind, but not with its malignity.’ 

‘ Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked,‘ to smash 
tilings when you are in a passion?’ ‘You may be 
thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or 
you would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

‘ One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the 
windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and 
I got into a violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorfs room, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. “ What is 
the matter? ” he exclaimed ; “ are you ill ? ” “I was 
ill,” i replied; “ but now I am quite well again.” ’ 
lfe spoke a great deal of the French War and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre. ‘ The 
truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, ‘ and I 
said to Thiers : “ Ecoutez, Monsieur Thiers, voila une 
lxeure que je subis votre eloquence; il faut uiie fois en 
fiuir : je vous previens quo je no parlcrai plus frangais, 
ie ne parlcrai qu’allemand.” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
answered Thiers, “ nous ne comprenons pas un mot 
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d’allemand.” “C’est egal,” I replied ; “je no parlerai 
qu’allemand.” Tliiors tliGn made a magnificent speech; 
I listened patiently, and answered in Gorman. Ho 
and Favre went up and down the room, wringing 
their hands in despair for half-an-hour; at last they 
yielded and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this I 
at once spoke French again.’ 

Bismarck told this story as a capital joke. He 
seemed to have no suspicion of the want of feeling 
he showed, not so much in the act itself, as in the 
manner in which he related it, for the two men 
must have suffered martyrdom in such a critical 
hour for their country. Success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins; hut the words of the Marquis 
Posa in Schiller’s 4 Hon Carlos ’ occurred to me : 

■ T know that you must do it; that, you can do it, 

Fills my soul with sliudd’ring wonderment.’ 

Another story was more to his credit. He was 
riding with the German troops to the review at 
Longehamps, when a man in a blouse came up to 
him, exclaiming: 4 Tu es une fameuse canaille.’ 4 1 
might have had him imprisoned,’ said Bismarck ; 4 hut 
I was delighted with the man’s courage.’ 

Two other statements which he made to mo 
about the war were very interesting. The first 
was that he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
because of the disaffection of its French inhabitants, 
and that he only yielded in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the military authorities, who said that it 
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would make a difference of a hundred thousand men 
in time of peace. The other was that the siege of 
Paris would have had to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month. 

I know that my correspondence with Rouher had 
been found by the Prussians in the castle of Cerny, 
and I mentioned the subject to Bismarck, upon which 
ho told me without hesitation that he would have 
acted as I did had he been in my place. 

He made me two remarkable communications as to 
events previous to 18GG. In 1859, just before the 
Italian War, when he had recently been appointed 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, he was asked what he 
thought should be done, and he declared himself 
strongly in favour of immediate vigorous intervention 
on behalf of Austria, but only on the condition that 
the Confederation should be reorganized according to 
the plan which he afterwards proposed before the war 
of 18GG, viz: the North to belong to Prussia, and the 
South to Austria. In 18G4, after the peace with Den¬ 
mark, he proposed the cession of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Prussia in return for a guarantee of mutual action 
against Italy for the reconquest of Lombardy. This 
seemed to me utterly incredible, if only for the reason 
that the Kingdom of Italy had been acknowledged 
bv Prussia before the entrance of Bismarck into the 
Cabinet, and that Lombardy had been ceded to 
France, thus involving the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair. But. Bismarck’s statement was confirmed by an 
eminent and very capable official of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs, fully acquainted with all the 
events of the time. I myself had not leisure enough, 
during the short period that elapsed before my resigna¬ 
tion, to investigate the Archives. But I had pre¬ 
viously found in them proofs that already in 18(55, long 
before the Mission of General Govone to Berlin, 
Bismarck was negotiating with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Convention of Gastein was 
concluded although this negotiation was well-known 
in Vienna. 

If I received highly interesting revelations from 
Prince Bismarck as to the past, his hints about the 
future were not less so. He foretold the subsequent 
conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please 
me in one respect, as 1 should then no longer hear 
people remark that the Catholics were bette. treated 
in Prussia than in Austria. 1 warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not 
governed by a strictly Catholic Ministry, she might 
be at a later period, and that she would then be a 
strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: ‘ They have treated us villain¬ 
ously in Borne’ (‘Sic haben in Bom ruehlos an uns 
gehandelt’)—which was another favourite expression 
of his. Some months later, when 1 was no longer in 
Vienna, a person Avho was thoroughly conversant with 
politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well-disposed towards the 
Catholic Church immediately after the war. He 
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expected to find a support in the Roman Curia, and 
had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence 
from Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave 
Rome, as at that time appeared highly probable, there 
was much that was attractive in this idea. An old 
Arcliiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a Catholic 
population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all 
these were to be found at Cologne; and the garrison 
was to consist chiefly of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal 
Lcdochowski was entrusted with the negotiation ; but 
after a time it took such a shape that Bismarck 
thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. 
This was the ‘villainous conduct’ of which he cotn- 



We also spoke of the German Provinces of 
Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed any 
desire of acquiring these provinces for the German 
empire. He pointed out that Vienna and the Slav 
and Catholic population would only cause embarrass¬ 
ment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity 
of these objections, but I cannot forget another cir¬ 
cumstance in connection with this subject. ‘ I would 
rather,’ Bismarck told me ‘annex Holland to 
Germany.’ When I entered some months later on 
my post as Ambassador in London, the new Hutch 
Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been ac¬ 
quainted, arrived at the same time. He had hitherto 
been Ambassador in Berlin. The first thing he told 
me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by 
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saying that he would greatly prefer the German 
Provinces of Austria. 

We spoke also of Roumania, which was at that 
time still in a disorganised state. The conduct of 
Roumania had also boon ‘ villainous; ’ and of course 
Bismarck had not forgotten the French demonstra¬ 
tions at Bucharest, which went so far as to threaten 
the residence of the Prussian Ambassador. Bismarck 
was at that time a great protector of Strousbcrg’s 
railway undertakings. They were supported by many 
other eminent Prussians, but there was much hesitation 
in ratifying the contract made with the Roumanian 
Government. Bismarck was very angry at this, and 
declared that he would take a very simple and correct 
course, by invoking the power of the Suzerain, that is, 
demanding Turkish intervention. I had great 
difficulty in dissuading him from carrying out that 
idea. 

Having thus described my social intercourse with 
the German Chancellor, I must refer the reader for 
the business part of our interviews to the report I 
drew up on the subject for the Emperor. But before 
quoting that document, I must mention two amusing 
incidents. 

I had the honour of giving my princely colleague 
a dinner at the so-called * Schweizer Hutto,’ at which 
Sektionsehef von Hofmann, Herr von Keudcll, and 
Herr von Abekon were also present. The two latter 
had accompanied Bismarck to Gastein. The dinner 
was served in a building somewhat similar to the 
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* Gloriette ’ near Schdnbrunn, on an eminence com¬ 
manding an extensive view. Suddenly wo perceived 
a private carriage on the road; it contained Count 
Arnim, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. I sent a messenger to invite Count Arnim 
to dine with us. The carriage stopped, but its occu¬ 
pant was not visible. At last we discovered that he 
had alighted, and was changing his clothes behind 
the carriage, although we were in morning dress. 
‘ That is the sort of man,’ said Bismarck ‘ with whom 
I have to settle questions of high State policy! ’ 
This remark, and the subsequent conversation at 
dinner, showed that already at that time Bismarck 
and Arnim were not on good terms. 

One of the visitors at Gastein was a Herr Christ, 
who had married a niece of the Countess Moran, the 
widow of Archduke John. This Herr Christ was a 
native of Frankfort; he was very rich and very 
hospitable, and he had been much in Bismarck’s 
society when the latter was envoy at the Bundestag. 
Herr Christ gave Bismarck a dinner at the restaurant 
of Hofgastein, to which I and some other Austrians 
were invited. Towards the end of the dinner our 
host said to Bismarck with a strong Frankfort accent: 
‘ Tell me, why did you not go to Vienna in 18 GG ? ’ 
Bismarck muttered something in a gruff tone, upon 
which llerr Christ added: ‘You were always telling 
us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your 
life would be when you were making your triumphal 
entry into Vienna ’! The impression produced 
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on the company by these words may easily be 
imagined. 

The following was my report to the Emperor:— 

‘Your Majest 3 r graciously gave me permission to 
repeat in writing my verbal account of my interviews 
with Prince Bismarck. 

‘ 1 venture respectfully to recall the fact that the 
idea of our meeting was started by the German 
Chancellor, who repeated the wish he had already 
expressed orally to Count Bellegarde, in his corres¬ 
pondence witli me on the subject of the embassies, 
and held out the prospect of his wish being ful¬ 
filled on the occasion of his Imperial master’s visit to 
Gastein. I mention this fact as it seems to show 
the sincerity of Prussia’s wish to draw nearer to 
us, or perhaps rather the necessity she felt of 
doing so —which appeared to me to offer a guarantee 
for our interview being of some real advantage to 
Austria. 

‘ 1 thought it possible, but not probable, that Prince 
Bismarck might make some overtures of political 
importance, and I therefore presumed to dissuade 
your Majesty from choosing Gastein as the place of 
meeting with the Emperor of Germany, and to 
propose Salzburg instead. 1 considered that, if any 
such overtures were made, time would be gained for 
reflection ; if not, that there would be no pretext for 
inventing a second Gastein Convention. 

‘ What .1 pointed out in a former report as probable, 
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has come to pass: Prince Bismarck has not made any 
definite proposals with the view of embodying them 
in a treaty. Nor did I think it expedient to 
suggest any, quite independently of the reflection 
that I was not free to do so without your Majesty’s 
permission. The considerations which I mentioned 
in my report of the 18th May of this year, as opposed 
to the conclusion of any treaty between Austria and 
Prussia in the period from 1866 to 1870, may be applied 
with equal force to the present time. Now as then, the 
situation docs not offer adequate grounds for such a 
treaty. In the former period we were not able to 
promise, as a guarantee against future uncertain com¬ 
plications in the East, that we would abandon 
Southern Germany and take up an attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to France. An arrangement by treaty with 
Prussia would under present circumstances also place 
us in the position sooner or later of being compelled 
to side with Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German War; and we should be dependent on factors 
totally beyond our control, while the eventuality of a 
war with Kussia would not be limited to an attack 
made by that Power on us; thus it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain such stipulations as would give us 
the advantage of complete reciprocity. This circum¬ 
stance, which assumes another, though equally im¬ 
portant, aspect from the friendship which now exists 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, may be the chief 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s reserve, which may also be 
prompted by the desire of allowing no doubt as to 
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Germany being strong enough to resist her enemies 
alone. 

‘Prince Bismarck considers it far more conducive 
to the interests of the German empire that a lasting 
connection should be formed with us, founded on 
mutual good-will and confidence, and on the recogni¬ 
tion that the political interests of both countries are 
not opposed, and that each Power must support the 
other if its own interests are not thereby prejudiced. 

‘ Thus, and not otherwise, did I myself conceive 
our future position towards Germany. Agreements 
and treaties, secret or open, have the disadvantage of 
alarming foreigu countries, and of giving our own a 
vast field for party agitation. Mutual harmony 
would be far better served by the agreement of the 
Cabinets on questions as they arise. This is prac¬ 
tically the idea which I developed in my report of 
the 18t.li May, and in my speech in the Delegation. 

‘ It was no slight satisfaction to me that Prince 
Bismarck expressed at our first interview, before I 
had said a word, not only his entire agreement with 
my speech, but also with the opinions in my report as 
to what would be possible and desirable in present 
circumstances. Kvon the passage in which I spoke 
of the advantage which we might gain from the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish empire, although we could 
not take any part in hastening it, was repeated in the 
Chancellor’s statement to me, and he at the same time 
observed that the idea of a Great Power implied its 
capability of expansion as a condition of its existence. 
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1 What was even more valuable was that Prince 
Bismarck described the position of Prussia towards 
Russia in precisely the same manner as I did in xny 
report. Jt is not desired at Berlin that Germany 
should be drawn by us into hostilities with Russia; 
but it is hoped that friendly relations with us will 
result in more freedom with regard to Russia. Here 
too my calculations were verified ; and 1 could answer 
with all sincerity that we were in complete agreement 
on tliesc )mints. 

‘ We have good cause to attach no small importance 
to the fact that such a position is ottered to us with¬ 
out our seeking it. 

* We must not forget that this otter is made at a 
time when our neighbour has increased in power to a 
gigantic extent, when the only other European 
State that deserves to be called powerful has shown 
itself friendly to Prussia and hostile to us, and when 
the condition of our internal affairs might easily give 
Germany occasion to intervene in a hostile spirit. 

4 In the latter respect 1 must not leave unnoticed 
some expressions which were used liy T Prince Bismarck. 

4 The Emperor William, as I was able to state to 
your Majesty at Gastein, considerately hinted that 
lie did not wish the Germans in Austria to look up 
to him, as this might cause difficulties; and, speaking 
of the dissolution of the German Diets, he said : “ We 
Germans have been badly treated.” 

4 Prince Bismarck expressed much regret at these 
words of his Imperial master, attributing them to 
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perfidious insinuations which were of no importance. 
He further said that he had pointed out to his 
Majesty the unseemliness of such views. 

* He added, for his own part, that lie could not 
understand why we should draw upon ourselves much 
greater difficulties from the discontent of the Germans, 
than from that of the Czechs; that he regretted such 
a state of affairs because he wished Austria-Hungary 
to be powerful, but that he had no desire to support 
the German opposition. He said it would be a 
childish policy to speculate for the acquisition of the 
German Provinces of Austria ; he had no wish to 
conquer Denmark and Holland, but those countries 
would be a valuable acquisition, while it would be 
mere folly to introduce into Germany, with the 
Austrian Provinces, a Sla v population and a Catholic 
opposition, as such a course would bring about the 
certain dissolution of the newly-formed German 
empire. 

‘ It would be well for us, in spite of all these as¬ 
severations, to keep our eyes open, and to exercise 
unflagging vigilance. Hut if, as J can state positively, 
the Gastein interviews have inspired the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck with full confidence in 
us, it would be prudent in us not to betray any sus¬ 
picion, and our interest imperatively demands that all 
the world should believe that our policy, inaugurated 
by the votes of December and the statements made 
in the Delegations, and ratified by the Gastein inter¬ 
views, is seriously meant. A different course would 
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produce the most dangerous consequences. We 
would lose the increasing sympathy of Germany, 
force the German Government to enter on a 
dangerous course, revive the ambition of Russia, 
encourage the warlike desires of France, and restore 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance. 

‘ X now couie to another portion of my interview 
with Prince Bismarck, which, I may say, was highly 
satisfactory. 

1 1 am sure that your Majesty knows my views well 
enough not to doubt that I recommended a policy of 
non-intervention in the Roman question solely because 
of our political position, and not because I failed to 
appreciate the ecclesiastical questions involved. I 
was convinced that if we were to show hostility to 
Italy, we would revive the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
in optima forma. Prince Bismarck gave me full 
assurances on the subject without being asked to do 
so. He declared most emphatically that if France 
wished to undertake anything against Italy and were 
to ask what the attitude of Germany would be, she 
would not receive a satisfactory answer. He further 
said that Berlin would enforce the authority of the 
Government with the utmost severity in consequence 
of the declaration of Papal Infallibility. He added 
that all priests would be removed from civil positions, 
that the schools would be emancipated from the 
Church, that priests would cease to be school 
inspectors, aud that Civil Marriages would be intro¬ 
duced. I replied that I should be glad enough to 
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hear it no longer said that the Catholics were better 
treated in Prussia than in Austria, but that I must 
earnestly warn him against going too far, as he might 
thereby force the opposition of the German Catholics 
to take up its head-quarters at Vienna, and to operate 
thence against Berlin. 

‘This shows the necessity of making no alteration 
in our policy towards Italy, if we wish to preserve 
the advantages of our present connection with Ger¬ 
many. 

‘ We also spoke of the Strousberg affair in 
Roumania, and the International. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said he hated the Roumanians, 
net because they were a nation of thieves, for which 
he could not find fault with them, but because they 
had acted “villainously” towards Prussia during the 
war. As Roumania had no international position, he 
could only deal with the Porte ; he had communicated 
the Bucharest memorandum to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and asked if Turkey would take the responsi¬ 
bility of it. He did not ask for an armed interven¬ 
tion ; but if the Turkish Government would not help 
him, he would cause it every possible annoyance. 
“ Au reste,” he said, “je vous laisse le bon rblc, vous 
pouvez nous rondru service a charge de revauche.” 

‘ The secret thought of the German Chancellor 
may be as follows : “ It is very disagreeable to us that 
great names should be abused to induce a number of 
poor people in Silesia to take part in a swindling 
speculation and to bring them to ruin. I shall be 
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grateful if you can help us; if not, I shall have to 
aet promptly and with vigour.” 

‘ I told him our position was .is follows : 

‘ Wo are almost entirely unconcerned in the 
question. I am not aware of any complaint being 
made by Austrian shareholders; and an Austrian 
financier of some note even speculates on the decision 
of the (government at Bucharest being carried out. If 
we had wished to adopt a popular policy, it would have 
been easy for us to induce Prince Charles to give his 
sanction to the measure, to win popularity for it in 
Houmania, and so on. But our principal object was 
twofold : the preservation of Prince Charles, and the 
avoidance of any step calculated to cast a doubt on 
our agreement with the Cabinet of Berlin so long as 
we are not involved in complications against our will 
and our interests. We therefore supported Herr von 
Bndowitz, and made no opposition in Constantinople 
to the step taken by Prussia, but we did not strive to 
prevent l’rinee Charles from sanctioning the measure, 
nor did we support the action of Prussia at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

‘Meanwhile I had informed the Roumanian agent 
that I was ready to mediate if his Government would 
request, us to do so in a manner which would admit of 
serious negotiation, and above all if it would delay the 
execution of' the law which had been passed by the 
Chamber. He wrote to Bucharest accordingly. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said that on the whole he agreed 
in this course, and that he would write to the Chief 
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President in Silesia so that lie might organise a 
syndicate of the shareholders which would enter 
into direct negotiations with the Government at 
Bucharest. 

‘With regard to the International Society, to which 
much importance is attached by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
General von Schweinitz having been repeatedly com¬ 
missioned to demand an exchange of views on the 
subject, and the Emperor William, having drawn 
your Majesty’s particular attention to it at Ischl— 
I told Prince Bismarck of my idea of forming an 
anti-International Society, whose action should be 
independent of that of the various Governments in 
the matter. He agreed without hesitation, and said 
he would gladly assist in the realisation of this idea. 
The Governments, on their side, would have to 
introduce more stringent laws against such revolution¬ 
ary societies, against communistic undertakings with a 
criminal intent, such as arson, and against speeches in 
defence or glorification of Communism. Prince Bis¬ 
marck recommended that a Committee should be 
formed to investigate this question, and to this I 
agreed, under the proviso that one of the subjects 
referred to it for consideration should be the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its being 
ameliorated in a Constitutional manner. 

‘ In order to gratify Prince Bismarck’s wish of 
obtaining a material basis, at Salzburg if possible, for 
our understanding, I have taken steps for assembling 
a conference there on the first of next month, in which 
VOL. 11 s 
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Sektionschefn von Hofmann and Baron Wehli, Hof- 
rath Wohlfert, and Hofrath Tesehenberg will take 
part.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


1871 

TOE MEETING AT CASTEIN.—TOE EMPEUOIt WILLIAM.—TOE SECOND 
SALZIIUJKI INTERVIEW. 


The Emperor of Germany arrived at Gasteiri before 
Prince Bismarck. His reception by the visitors 
assembled on the 1 Straubiuger Platz ’ was enthusiastic, 
and many ladies presented him with bouquets. I 
awaited his Majesty on the terrace of the Badeschloss, 
and was received by him most cordially. 

It was in the same Badeschloss that I had seen 
the Emperor William for the last time in 18(55, under 
very different circumstances. The years in which 
I met the now all-powerful sovereign were full of 
vicissitudes — they extended from 183(5 to 1871— 
but the manner in which he received me was always 
equally sympathetic. In 1877 his eightieth birthday 
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was celebrated. At the banquet given by the German 
Ambassador in London, I proposed the Emperor’s 
health, and I said in my speech among other things 
that I had the privilege of appearing as a young 
Secretary of Legation before him when he was Prince 
William, as an Ambassador when he was the Prince 
of Prussia, as a Minister when he was the Regent 
and King of Prussia, and as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire when he was Emperor of Germany. 

‘ I. remember with gratitude,’ I added, ‘ that during this 
long period his Majesty conferred upon me repeated 
signs of his favour. Still less can I forget how he 
received me when destiny made me an opponent of 
his Government; how he never denied respect to his 
antagonist, or consideration for him when he was 
defeated.’ The Russian Ambassador was the only 
person present who could not congratulate me on my 
speech, owing to the very different manner in which 
his master had behaved to me. 

During the Emperor William’s stay at Gastoin I 
had the honour of proposing his health, by order of 
my Imperial master, in reply to the toast given by the 
Emperor on the 18 th of August, the birthday of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. On this occasion I 
reminded my hearers that in the same month of 
August the birthday of Frederick William III used 
to be celebrated in the Bohemian baths. 

I was repeatedly invited to dine with the 
Emperor, and this honour was also conferred upon me 
in subsequent years when I was no longer Chaucellor. 
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My readers will perhaps be interested by the 
following report which I sent to the Emperor on the 
audience I had with the Emperor William the day 
after his arrival :— 

‘ I think it my duty to give your Majesty an 
account of my audience of the Emperor William, 
which took place yesterday. His Majesty sent mo 
word in the morning that he would be at home after 
one o’clock, and would then send for me. But I did 
not receive his message until two o’clock. It is 
possible that this delay was caused by business, but it 
is also possible that it was caused by preparations for 
the audience. The Emperor received me standing at 
the open window, so that the public witnessed the 
audience from the Straubinger Plat/.. His Majesty 
made a long speech on the relations between Austria 
and Prussia, beginning with the Seven Years’ War, and 
ending with the Franco-German War of 1870. I 
need only mention a few passages of this discourse, as 
the Prussian view of the subject is doubtless already 
well known to your Majesty. Precisely the same 
views are to be found in the works of the Prussian 
historians Kanke and Sybel, and I have heard them 
only too often from Prussian diplomatists of the new 
school, such as Usedom, Brassier, Savigny, Bernstorfl’ 
and Goltz. The Emperor observed that the cause of all 
the misunderstandings between the two countries was 
to be found in the idea which was constantly enter¬ 
tained by Austria of depriving Prussia of the acquisi- 
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tions of Frederick the Great, and of reducing herto 
her ancient limits. 

‘His Majesty went on to say that from 1813 
until the death of his father, owing to that sovereign’s 
attachment to Francis I, a time of repose intervened 
for which Prussia had made many sacrifices. From 
1840 to 1848 the liberal ideas of his brother caused 
much displeasure in Vienna; and after 1848, although 
Prussia rejected the phantom Imperial Crown offered 
her by the Parliament of Frankfort, she thought it 
her duty to take the German question in hand. The 
Dresden arrangements, in spite of their unpopularity 
in Prussia, were carried out by his brother and him¬ 
self with perfect sincerity. The Emperor then spoke 
of the Italian War, and maintained that he had 
most strongly promised to Prince Wiudisehgratz, 
even before the battle of Solferino, the armed 
intervention of Prussia. He was very willing to 
allow Austria to take part in the Danish War 
in order to share the glory of it with her. (These 
words reminded me of what Prince Bismarck 
said to me in 18(53—that Prussia would not risk 
a second war in the Duchies alone, but only with 
Austria.) His Majesty then spoke of the events of 
1865 and 1866. He said that he had given his 
consent to the war of the latter year with a bleeding 
heart—after a long struggle with his Ministry, and 
after eight sleepless nights—because the armaments 
of Austria compelled him to do so. He added 
that Heaven had blessed the arms of Prussia, and 
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that he, as everybody must acknowledge, had been 
magnanimous: but he admitted that his generosity 
was also prompted by the consideration that he had 
no desire to provoke the intervention of France, and 
consequently for a European war. It was equally 
against his will that the last war, which he had 
neither desired nor foreseen, placed Prussia at the 
head of Germany. His Majesty finally assured me 
that his most ardent wish was now to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Austria; he repeatedly 
laid stress on the fact that he knew the past could 
not be forgotten at once, with other things to the same 
effect, and added that he was delighted at the renewal 
of friendship between the two Powers. 

‘ I listened to this speech in respectful silence. Jt 
would be easy for me to refute it, and I shall probably 
do so to Prince Bismarck, but I had no wish to 
wound or annoy the Emperor after he had shown 
such unmistakable signs of a conciliatory and placable 
temper. I could especially have pointed to the 
negotiations which had been opened with Italy so long 
ago as 18G5, to Usedom’s despatch, and to Klapka’s 
legion. I stated, however, that my knowledge of 
Vienna, extending over many years, convinced me that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that Austria’s ruling 
thought was the abasement of Prussia; and I at¬ 
tempted to show that Austria’s policy was always 
a defensive one. I further stated that the relations 
which have now been inaugurated with Germany were 
perfectly sincere on our part, and that Austria would 
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sincerely forget the past if Prussia would do the 
same. 

‘ I was much interested by the opinion expressed 
by his Majesty that the war of 1866 was the ruin of 
Franco, “because Napoleon should have attacked uS 
in the rear.” He went on to say that in 1866 
he never would believe in the neutrality of 
France, and that only after a long struggle did he 
consent to remove his forces from the Rhine 
Provinces. He had always been grateful to the 
Emperor Napoleon for his neutrality on that 
occasion. 

‘The Emperor gave me an account of all the 
events at Ems in 1870, but I need not repeat it here, 
as it tallies exactly with what is stated in the 
Prussian oflicial publication on the subject. One 
circumstance that he mentioned, however, was new 
to me, and it throws great discredit on Gramont, if, 
indeed, Benedetti reported it faithfully. The Em¬ 
peror said that on leaving Benedetti at the station at 
Ems, he shook hands with him cordially, saying : 
“ Adieu, monsieur l’Ambassadeur! Vous allez a Berlin, 
moi j’y serai dans quelqucs jours; l’aftairc desormais 
doit se traitor non entre vous et moi, mais de 
Gouvernement a Gouveruement.” 

‘ The following w’ords, belonging, not to the past, 
but to the present, seemed to me of greater conse¬ 
quence. The Emperor said that he had assured your 
Majesty at Isclil that nobody had designs on the 
German Provinces of Austria But he added: “Of 
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course I said to your Emperor exactly what I said to 
the Emperor Alexander, that I wished for nothing 
more ardently than that the Germans in Austria, 
as well as in Russia, should feel contented, and should 
not be placed in the position of looking to us for help, 
thereby causing us much unpleasantness.” 

‘ I was all the more struck by these words as a 
similar opinion was uttered by General Schweinitz, 
who arrived here yesterday. I replied to the Emperor 
that the pacification of the Germans in Austria 
could be greatly aided by Germany herself; we did 
not wish to make the Prussian Government responsible 
for the agitation, but it would lose in force if the 
official German Press would make the Germans in 
Austria understand that they live in an empire of 
many races and tongues, and that they must be on 
good terms with the other nationalities if they wish 
that Austria, should continue to exist—which has been 
stated to bo a necessity by Germany herself. How¬ 
ever much I may refrain from interfering in present 
internal policy, it still remains my duty to point out 
the serious aspect of these statements, and urgently 
to warn the government not to allow the present 
crisis to develop itself in a manner which may go far 
beyond its intentions. I assume the Cabinet of 
Berlin to be strictly loyal and sincere; and I must 
here remind }’our Majesty how at Vienna, where there 
was assuredly no anti-Danish feeling, one had to pay 
attention to the lamentations of the Germans, though 
it was evident that they were not sincere. 
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‘ The Emperor William finally spoke for a long 
time about the International Society and the necessity, 
of mutual action against it, upon which I developed... 
iny idea of an anti-International Association. 

‘ After an audience which lasted an hour and a half,' 
I was graciously dismissed.’ 

The meetings of Gastein were followed bv those of 
© •> 

Salzburg. 

A rumour was circulated that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph desired to return at Gastein the visit 
paid to him by the Emperor William at Ischl. In 
order not to leave Gastein at the wrong moment, I 
took the liberty of enquiring whether this rumour was 
true, adding that as the place named was connected 
with the Gastein Convention, I did not recommend it 
for the meeting of the two sovereigns. A reply came 
by telegraph to the effect that the rumour was false, 
and that during the following weeks his Majesty’s 
time would be fully occupied by military inspections. 
Although this telegram clearly proved that his 
Majesty did not intend to have a further meeting 
with tin* Emperor of Germany, 1 ventured to repre¬ 
sent that T considered an early return of the Ischl 
visit to be essential, and that Salzburg would be a 
suitable place for continuing the reconciliation and' 
union of the two sovereigns. The Emperor agreed, 
not without hesitation, and later on I was told more 
than once that Salzburg was one of the nails in rav 
coffin. In the following year the Emperor went to 
Berlin. Before his departure I saw the Emperor 
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William at Gastciu, and he said to me ‘ The Emperor 
is coming to Berlin; this pleases me immensely.’ I 
would not have been able to go to Berlin, nor would 
I have recommended the Emperor to do so, had T 
remained in office. Indeed, when proposing the 
Salzburg interview, I laid stress on the fact that I 
thought a visit to Berlin unadvisablc. It seemed to 
me quite unnecessary that the Emperor should review 
at Berlin the troops that had defeated his own some 
years previously. I held the same opinion as to the 
return visit of the Emperor William, which might 
well have taken place on territory that had not 
belonged to Austria, instead of in the Austrian 
capital. The Emperor must have felt so too, and 
under the circumstances he deserved praise and 
admiration for having considered no sacrifice or self- 
denial too great in the fulfilment of his duty. A. 
Minister should not make such proposals without 
extreme necessity. Certain feelings must be consid¬ 
ered, and the result of wounding them is attended 
with more disadvantage than benefit. I remember 
with pride the last words I heard from the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia at Salzburg after my resignation . ‘ 1 
shall always remember that you never disregarded the 
Emperor’s dignity.’ This testimony was all the more 
honourable to me, as the Archduchess had often 
complained of my treatment of ecclesiastical questions, 
and had made no secret of her displeasure. 

The festivities at Salzburg went off like those in 
;18<37. Dinner and tea were served at the Burg, 
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there was a trip to Klesheim, and there were bonfires 
on the hills. I accompanied Prince Bismarck in the 
drive to Klesheim. I remained of course perfectly 
passive to the cheers of the people, leaving the 
honour entirely to the illustrious visitor, who acknow¬ 
ledged them with unusual cordiality by military 
salutes. He said to me: ‘I have arranged things 
very well. In the days when people used to hiss me, 
I wore civilian clothes, and had no occasion to take 
off my hat; while now, when they cheer me, I wear 
a uniform, and need only touch my hat.’ 

Next morning both sovereigns left. 'At half- 
past six,’ said T to Prince Bismarck ‘ we must be 
ready for the departure.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Bismarck, 
who liked early rising as little as I did ; ‘ that is soon 
after midnight.’ 

On leaving, the Emperor William said to me : * I 
have rather blackened you.’ He meant that he had 
invested me with the order of the Black Eagle,* and 
I am certain that his Majesty did not blacken me 
in any other sense, but that other people did so 
especially during the time of my embassy in Paris. 

Prince Bismarck went to join his family at 
Rcichcnhall. I accompanied him in a postechaise 
drawn by four horses, and remained with him for a 
day. I did not see him again for six years. 

* When 1 returned to Vienna, an olil-futiliioned Austrian Maid to me: ‘Do not 
let the 1‘msHinns lie whitewashed in your opinion.’ ‘ On the contrary ’ aaid I, ‘ I have 
let them blacken me.’ On thin Mubjcct 1 invented the following charade: ‘Qu’eat 
ce 11 lie cent? Aiitrefoia je retain, aujonnl’ litii je l’ai? I,a bote noire.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1871 

THE APPROACHING INTERVAL CRISIS. 


I had seen little of Count Hohenwart at Salzburg, 
but I heard Prince Bismarck say to him on leaving: 
‘ I wish you bonne chance My relations with Count 
Hohenwart had become even less harmonious than 
previously, which was partly owing to articles in 
the Osterre ichische Zeitnng, a paper supported by 
the cis-Leithan Ministry, and representing true 
‘ Austrianism,’ alias Federalism. It was edited by a 
Dr Frese, who came from the North, and who had 
been a confidant of the Minister Dr Schitffle. This 
journal found much fault with the agreement with 
Germany which had been effected at Gastein and 
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Salzburg. I was quite indifferent to the attacks 
of the Ministerial paper; but they were not to be 
despised, as they might have led the public to doubt the 
sincerity of the new direction which had been given 
to foreign policy. Even more shrill was the voice of 
the Vate.rland, a paper which, although not official, 
stood in the same position to the Ministry as the 
Nate FrewPresse had stood to the ‘Burgerministorium.’ 
It said: 

‘ Count Beust as the Chancellor of the Empire, 
directing foreign affairs with his Cis and Trans 
Leithania, his liberal centralisation, his hostility to the 
Church, his inspired plundering expedition to Rome, 
his Jewish-Liberal gang, and his panacea for a cure 
of the internal troubles of Austria, presents us with 
contrasts which do not promise a peaceful solution. 
The fate which he prepared for Count Beleredi and 
his system he probably also contemplated at Castein 
for the Holienwart Ministry.’ 

This journal, which was the organ rather of 
SchiifHe than of Uohcnwart, alluded now and 
then to the progress of the ‘ honest w'ork,’ meaning 
the negotiation which was then being carried on by 
the Minister of Commerce with the leaders of the 
National Party in Bohemia. Of all the events of 
those times, none remained more inexplicable to me 
than that Count .Uohcnwart, who was more intimately 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Austria than 
anybody else, should have left the conduct of this 
delicate negotiation to a Professor who came from a 
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foreign country.* How it was that the negotiation 
bore fruit I began to understand after having heard 
in the Great Council of the Crown, where the battle 
between Hohenwart and myself was fought, Minister 
Sehiiffle’s reply to an objection raised against a 
particularly absurd clause of the so-called ‘ Funda¬ 
mental Articles ’—‘ The Bohemian nobility wish it! ’ 
But even this reply was better than that given by the 
Minister of Commerce to a deputy of the opposition, 
designating the latter’s objections as ‘ bad jokes.’ 

Thanks to the ‘ honest work ’—and so completely 
without my knowledge that 1 did not hear of it until 
it was published —an Imperial liescript was issued on 
September 12 to the Bohemian Diet, adding to the 
existing Constitution the recognition of the kingdom 
of Bohemia as a State, the acknowledgment of the 
rights of that State, and the promise of a coronation 
oath. The liescript further recommended that the 
debates on Bohemian affairs should be conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation, so as to enable 
the Crown to put an end to the Constitutional con¬ 
flict without infringing the rights of the other 
kingdoms and territories, or the Fundamental Laws 
of 1 SGI and I8G7. The Bohemian Diet showed its 
spirit of moderation and conciliation by presenting to 
the Emperor the notorious Fundamental Articles, 

* Perhaps it will he objected that my intervention in the Hungarian settlement 
was much the same thing; but a Minister who had had seventeen years' official 
experience of important affairs in foreign countries, is surely more <jiin lifted to speak 
on such subjects than a University Professor; and, which is most important and to 
the point, Count Holered i did not give up the negotiations entirely to me, hut 
carried them out himself with my assistance. 
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which, had they been ratified, would have put an end 
to the Viennese Parliament, substituting for it merely 
an occasional congress of representatives of the king¬ 
doms and territories, and conferences of the Ministers 
of the various portions of the empire, each of which 
would have possessed a government of its own. 

Meanwhile, by using much pressure, it became 
possible in consequence of the elections to the Diets 
(direct general elections were not yet introduced), so 
to change the majority of the Lower House that the 
Government could count upon two-thirds of the votes. 
That it was willing to consider the Fundamental 
Articles, although of course with modifications, had 
become apparent in the Grand Council of the Crown 
above referred to which preceded the resignation of 
Hohenwart, as well as in the consultations of the 
Ministers between themselves which were held in the 
Foreign ()ffice. 

An idea which may be found repeated in some 
historical works at that time prevailed that Count 
Andrassy had taken the initiative of intervention, and 
that I joined him. This is only a fable convenuc. 

As I have mentioned above, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brody returned me to the Galician 
Diet, and I was to take my seat at Lemberg, having 
been prevented in the previous year by the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War from leaving Vienna. But just as foreign 
affairs had prevented me from taking my seat be¬ 
fore, so iuternal affairs now had the same effect. There 
was no need of entering into further explanations after 
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what I had said, and 1 therefore bogged my electors 
to excuse 111 c. Upon this Count Hohemvart came to 
me one morning and said that lie had received the 
news of my decision with great astonishment, although 
he knew that I was not of one mind with the 
Ministry; and that he thought it was not compatible 
with my position to make a sort of demonstration 
against the Government. ‘ Nor do I,’ was my reply ; 
‘ it was merely my wish to avoid a situation which 
would have been as unnecessary and awkward to the 
Ministry as to myself.’ ‘ I must tell you then,’ said 
Count Holienwnrt, ‘that Count Andrassy has told 
mo that he agrees in the proceedings T have taken.’ 
As soon as 1 was alone, I sent a telegram in cipher 
to Count Andrassy at Pesth, asking him whether 
this assertion was correct. Count Andrassy preferred 
to answer me in person. He began by remarking 
rather sharply : ‘ Pray leave me alone. What have 
I to do with the Czechs? What is Bohemia to me?’ 
He was perfectly justified in taking this view of the 
question. His successor Tisza assumed and maintained 
the same attitude towards Taaffe’s conciliatory regime; 
but it is not possible to be at once a spectator and a 
combatant. 1 sent him further representations, and 
filially commissioned Sektionschcf von Hofmann to 
proceed to Pesth to renew them, upon which he 
accepted my views. 

Little remains to be said as to the close of the 
Hohenwart era. My battle in the Council of 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Emperor, was 
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exactly the reverse of the one I had fought against 
Beleredi in 18G7. I was then filled with admiration 
at the vigour of the defence; I was now amazed at 
its weakness. Count Holienwart was obviously under 
the impression that his cause was half lost; and what 
must have discouraged him still more was that the 
Imperial Ministers* found an ally in a member of his 
own Ministry. 

If I felt defeated after the close of the discussion 
on the question whether Beleredi or Beust should 
prevail, I now felt certain of victory ; but my triumph 
was a Pyrrhic one. 

4 The Min inters for the 4 common 9 affair a of the whole empire, i.r, the Minister 
of .Foreign Affaira, tho Minister of War, and the Minister of Finance. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

1871 

STRUCK DOWN ON THE I1KEACH.-CONSIDERATIONS OK HEALTH AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

It was not until some days had elapsed after the 
Crown Council that Count Holienwart and his col¬ 
leagues, with the exception of Baron Holzgethan, 
sent in their resignations. I remember Count 
Mensdorff saying to me in 18G5, when he entered the 
Belcredi Ministry after the resignation of Schmer- 
ling’s Ministry, that he was the only survivor of the 
old regime. The same might be said of Baron 
Holzgethan, although instead of entering the new 
Ministry, he entered the ‘ common ’ Ministry. During 
his short interregnum, and with his counter-signa¬ 
ture, a second Imperial Rescript was sent to the 
Bohemian Diet which was very different from that 
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of tho 12tli of Soptombcr. Nothing was said either 
of an independent position of the kingdom of Bohemia 
or of tho coronation, but.promises were made that all 
lawful demands should bo considered. This taught 
tho two-fold lesson that the agreement with Hungary 
could only be altered by an arrangement between the 
Reiclisrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, and that 
the political position of tho non-Hungarian kingdoms 
and countries had been regulated by the Fundamental 
Laws of the State. 

The state of feeling created in the country by the 
change of policy rendered it necessary that this 
Imperial Rescript should be plainly worded so as to 
prevent distrust on both sides. But it was a hard 
necessity for the Emperor to be compelled to affix his 
signature twice within six weeks to documents 
diametrically opposed to each other. I felt it deeply, 
although I had no hand in the composition or the 
presentation of the Rescript. I also felt that the 
new Ministry must be strictly faithful to the Consti¬ 
tution, but not in a violent party spirit, if the new 
measures were to be attended with success; and I 
ventured, when the opportunity of an audience 
presented itself, to speak in this sense, bearing in 
mind the Emperor’s desire that I should always 
express my opinions openly, even without being asked 
to do so. I said a man like the ex-Governor of 
Bohemia, General Baron Kollor, would be received 
with confidence as Minister-President. As in the 
previous year, after the disappearance of the Potocki 
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Ministry, my words were received in significant silence. 
But immediately afterwards a remarkable incident 
occurred. On retiring from the audience, I found in 
the ante-cliauiber the Deputy l)r Kechbauer, the 
loader of the most advanced section of the Constitu¬ 
tional party. 1 asked him to enter, and he said to 
me : ‘ I come to tell you that we make no claim to 
participate in the formation of the Ministry, and that 
we are perfectly satisfied if only the Oovernment is a 
constitutional one.’ 

I was soon afterwards informed of two facts : that 
Baron Kcllersperg had been called upon to form the 
new Ministry, and that Count Andrassy was again at 
Vienna. 1 did not see the latter (be only came after 
having been appointed in my place, to tell me how 
painful his position was, and how difficult be found it 
to exchange Abenna for IVsf.h.) As for Baron 
Kcllersperg, he paid me a visit, and was most friendly, 
much to my surprise, as our last meeting had not 
been so. AVlien 1 said that he would not have cause 
to complain of the interference of the Chancellor in 
internal affairs, he replied that on the contrary he 
wished me to be invited to all the important sittings 
of the Ministry. I could assure him with a clear 
conscience that I would not interfere in internal 
affairs, because 1 saw by everything that was going 
on that my position of Chancellor would not last 
much longer; as, perhaps, Baron Kcllersperg well 
knew when he spoke. 

The day of explanation soon came. I was struck 
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by the fact that the same Staatsrath von Braun who 
had brought me the news of my unexpected appoint¬ 
ment in 18G6, now appeared with that of my dismissal. 
He said that * I ought to make things easy for the 
Emperor ’—which could only mean that I was to send 
in my resignation. Baron Braun alleged two reasons: 
that the title of ‘ Chancellor of the Empire ’ gave rise 
to difficulties, and that I had too many personal 
enemies. I never heard any other motive for my 
dismissal, either from the Emperor or from any other 
quarter. But Baron Braun told me of two remarks 
made by his Majesty which gratified me as a further 
proof of his noble spirit, and did my heart good. One 
was, 'Now he is popular again, and he will find his 
task easier,’ the other, ‘ I should he very glad if he 
wore appointed Ambassador; he would then still he 
in my service.’ I presented myself next day to his 
Majesty, as 1 was requested to do. The Emperor 
advanced towards me most eordially, shook hands 
with me, and said: ‘ T thank you for having made 
things easv for me. It has cost me a severe struggle: 
hut I must do without your further services.’ This 
is a strictly accurate account of what was said. I 
think it necessary to assert this, as the most absurd 
rumours wore circulated on the subject. The 
Emperor then told me to sit down, and conversed 
with me on various subjects; hut his Majesty did 
not say a single word as to the cause of my dismissal, 
or allude to anything beyond the great question of 
the day. Some days afterwards, the Emperor did 
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me the honour of paying me a visit which lasted 
over half-an-hour. My opponents tried to weaken 
the effect of this favour by sayiug that the Emperor 
only came to my house for the purpose of getting 
back some documents—as if it would have been 
necessary for his Majesty to take the trouble of 
coming to mu for such a purpose. 

Meanwhile I had sent in my resignation, to which 
I received the following autograph reply : 

4 Vienna, November 1 , 1871 . 

* Dear Count Beust— While granting j r our re¬ 
quest, founded on considerations of health, to be 
relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign 
Affairs, I express my sincerest thanks to you for the 
persistent and unselfish devotion with which you have 
fulfilled those duties, and I shall never forget the 
services you performed, during the five eventful years of 
your tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

At the same time I was appointed a life-member 
of the Upper House and Ambassador in .London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
1871 

rum, 1C FUELING ON MV KU8K1NATION. 

In itself the change in my career was to me neither 
unforeseen nor alarming. A year earlier I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ The (lay of my fall will be the 
day of my deliverance; ’ and a few weeks before it 
came to pass, I said to Staatsratb von Braun, who 
had always been my friend, that I would like 
eventually to be appointed an ambassador, for which 
1 had many urgent reasons, independently of personal 
inclination. Prince Metternich—‘ si licet parva com- 
ponere inagnis,’ or rather * si licet magna componere 
parvis’—survived his Chancellorship, but after his 
resignation he went abroad, only returning to Austria 
four years later. Thus the best solution was a re- 
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moval into a foreign country in a high position, and 
an ambassador is looked upon as a representative of 
his sovereign. 

As I have said, the idea of my retirement was 
familiar to me; but when it came it gave me pain for 
two reasons. I had, indeed, perceived the moment 
approaching when I could no longer retain office under 
Hohcnwart, but then it was more a question of an 
unavoidable withdrawal from an untenable position. 
But now, when that position had itself disappeared ; 
when, after years of efforts, struggles, and cares, in 
internal as well as in foreign policy, a firm footing 
had been gained on which it was only necessary to 
act with calmness ; when things began to work 
smoothly ; when complete harmony had been es¬ 
tablished between the various Ministries of the 
.Empire ; when 1 had obtained unanimous votes of 
confidence from the Parliamentary Bodies to which 
I was responsible ; when 1 was receiving demonstra¬ 
tions of public confidence from all' quarters —to be 
compelled at such a moment to withdraw from the 
scene of my activity, was like being struck by a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. But I was affected 
even more painfully by the socresy with which 
the matter was carried out. Most gladly, most will¬ 
ingly would 1 have resigned, had appeals been made 
to my loyalty', and bad I been told that tin: 
simultaneous resignation of Hohcnwart and myself 
would oiler a convenient means of escape from the 
unpleasant position in which the crown was placed 
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by the contradictory character of the two Imperial 
Rescripts. 

Considering the circumstances under which my 
dismissal took place, it will be understood that it took 
others more by surprise than myself. It pleases 
me to remember that this surprise was expressed 
to mo in a way as sympathetic as it was honour¬ 
able. I was even obliged to moderate the zeal of 
my friends, and to dissuade the students of Vienna 
from giving me an ovation in the form of a torch-light 
procession. How rapidly has the breeze of oblivion, 
so prevalent in dear Vienna, blown away all remem¬ 
brance of those days ! If I recall them, it is not 
because I complain of the forgetfulness of my country¬ 
men, or because I hope to make withered garlands 
green again. I oidy wish to do justice to historical 
truth, here as elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

1883 

DONEE E14JS FELIX, MULTOS NUMEUA.IIIS AMICOS. 

At the present moment, when I am writing the 
epilogue to the recollections of my Viennese Ministry, 
twelve years have elapsed since I received manifesta¬ 
tions of praise for my five years’ career and of regret 
for my sudden retirement. In an age like the present, 
so full of events and changes, men live rapidly and 
soon forget, and I can be neither surprised nor grieved 
that people now think little or not at all of what was 
then spoken, written, and printed. But what made 
an unpleasant impression upon me, though my heart 
was not embittered by it, was that even in less than a 
few years I was forgotten. 

I have more than once said jokingly to my friends 
that within the three weeks from the end of October 
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to the middle of November 1871, three scenes suc¬ 
ceeded each other as they might have done on the 
stage. 

First scone: Beust is victorious, Hohenwart is 
defeated; long live Beust! ’ 

Second scene : What ? Beust has fallen too ? 
Alas ! alas ! What is to become of us ? 

Third scene; How now? We are in office, and 
we arc rid of Beust! Hurrah ! 

This is rather strongly put, but it is historically 
accurate. 

In short, it was believed that my loss would be 
irreparable ; but as soon as this was proved not to be 
the case, enthusiasm and alarm both vanished at the 
same time. 

I entertain the hope that the conscientious and 
unbiassed historians of the future, when judging my 
Austrian administration, will show themselves as 
moderate as I myself have been, and will find the true 
medium between an ephemeral apotheosis and an 
equally ephemeral condemnation. 

‘ Peace to his ashes .and justice to his memory ’— 
these are the words I have chosen for my epitaph. 
May the appeal they make to future generations not 
have been made in vain. 
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PART III—1871-1883 
LONDON AND PARIS 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

1871-1873 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON.-FOGS HUT NO ‘SPLEEN.’-‘ OLp ENGLAND FOR 

ever!’—LORD GRANVILLE.—THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—COUNT 
BERNSTORFF AND COUNT MUNSTER.—THE COURT.—TIIE QUEEN. 

-THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.-THE DUCHESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dark and bleak day in November when I left 
Vienna ; I arrived in London in a dense fog. That I 
did not fall a victim to ‘spleen’was owing to the 
circumstance that I was not a stranger, and that I 
had long before experienced the sympathetic attraction 
exercised on foreigners by England, in spite of its 
dearth of amusement and distraction. The seven 
years of my London embassy, with the more than 
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kind reception I experienced from all quarters, could 
only confirm me in this feeling. I had a faithful 
remembrance of Old England, and continued to take a 
lively interest in her destiny; and I could not turn 
away from her when adversity and trouble darkened 
her horizon. I must oven say that I could not per¬ 
ceive without indignation how England’s difficulties 
produced in Austria, especially in the Liberal Press, 
a feeling rather of malicious joy than of indifference. 
As people turned their backs on Russia when she 
was debilitated by the Crimean War, so they ignored 
England when she met with disasters in Asia and 
Egypt. Such conduct might bo understood with 
regard to Russia, the representative of Absolutism ; 
but how was it possible to forget so soon and so 
completely that England had long been a refuge for 
political exiles, and that at the time of the Holy 
Alliance her independent position was no slight 
hindrance to the despotic governments of the 
Continent? Yet both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Austria no longer remembered that Europe would not 
have defeated Napoleon I, in spite of the Russian 
winter and of German enthusiasm and energy, had 
it not been for English subsidies and the victories 
of England in Spain. At the same time it is 
only right to add that if there was a country 
in the world that owed England a grudge, that 
country was Austria. The loss of her Italian 
Provinces was probably due even more to England 
than to France. Germany, however, was in a very 
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different position. How much Germany owes to 
• England 'will have been seen from my remarks on the 
Franco-German War and on the violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

My affection for England does not waver because 
of her present weakness, and I do not doubt that she 
will recover her former strength if she will only learn 
from experience, as may well be expected from the 
practical sense of her people, and give up the bad 
habit of treating others according as they are success¬ 
ful or the reverse. To do this will require an effort, 
but there will be no lack of self-sacrifice. 

My good-fortune decretal that I should find an 
old friend in the English Minister with whom I had 
first to deal. We had met thirty years previously in 
Paris, when I was Secretary of Legation, and his 
father was English Ambassador. He was at that 
time Lord Leveson, and now Earl Granville. My 
intercourse with him, both socially and politically, is 
one of mv most agreeable recollections. He was one 
of the fe.w men who combine modesty with signal 
ability. Perhaps he was not quite free from the 
disadvantages which are the couscqucnce of modesty. 
The inclination, excellent in itself, to be open to 
conviction, was the cause of Lord Granville following 
up his first decided protest against Russia’s violation 
of the Treaty of Paris by a second which did not 
represent his own opinion, but that of Gladstone. In 
business he had an excellent habit which may be 
reedmmended to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 
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After each official interview he used to draw up -a 
protocol, containing a precis of what both he and the. 
Foreign Representative had said, and he would then , 
submit it to his interlocutor for approval. I seldom. 
had any objections to make to his protocols, although 
a slight deafness might have given rise to mistakes. 
After the death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Queen appointed Lord Granville as his successor in 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, which 
gave its owner the use of Walmer Castle, a romanti¬ 
cally situated building erected on a promontory 
extending far into the sea, near Deal, where the 
great Duke of Wellington died. At Walmer I 
was frequently the guest of Lord and Lady Gran¬ 
ville.* 

Gladstone was then Premier, and I saw but little 
of him. In later years wo had many interesting 
conversations. Of the other Ministers, I was already 
acquainted with the Honourable Chichester Fortescue, 
afterwards Lord Carlingford. He was the husband 
of the Dowager Countess Waldcgravo, who retained, 
according to English custom, the title of her first 
husband, and whose hospitable house, Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, has been gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the first part of this work apropos of my 
London mission in 18G4. 

* Lady Granville is very tall ami handsome. I wrote in her visitors’ book at 
Walmer: 

Alois qu'1111 grand ot noble Lord 
Commando on Hoi dans lea cinq ports, 

On voit pourquoi la noble 0 lifitclainc i.> 

A pour ollc memo uu port de Koine. 
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I found more than one friend in the Diplomatic 
Corps; first among these was my German colleague. 
In my account of the Danish Conference, I praised 
his abilities, which were not always appreciated by 
the Court of Berlin. Count Bernstorff' was a great 
friend of mine, but lie was not destined to l>e long 
my colleague, as he died in 1873. I also maintained 
very friendly and continuous relations with his 
successor. At first great surprise was caused by 
the nomination of Count Minister as German Am¬ 
bassador in London, as he was not only a Hanoverian, 
but had been in the diplomatic service of the King of 
Hanover until the catastrophe of I8f>6. There was 
no fear that the Court of St James’s would raise 
objections to his nomination, as traditional principle 
excluded all family considerations from questions of 
policy. But tlios-' members of the Itoyal Family 
who belonged to the House of Cambridge had a 
natural aversion to his appointment, .although the 
Duke himself didjiot show it. All things considered. 
Count Minister was well qualified for his post. He 
was the son of the Count Minister, often mentioned 
in German history, who represented Hanover in 
London when that country still belonged to the King 
of England. 1 le had been educated in England, and 
spoke the language like an Englishman ; he was also 
a thorough sportsman, and he was connected with the 
English aristocracy by marriage. We soon became 
friends, and have had no cause to complain of each 
other. 
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I have a particular reason for dwelling on my 
satisfactory relations with the German embassy, as 
they are in strong contrast with the aspersions cast 
upon me for alleged intrigues and inspired articles in 
the German and Russian Press, which gave the 
Standard occasion to remark that I must have a 
hundred hands if I had written all that was attri¬ 
buted to me in Russia and Germany. I know that 
Count Munster himself complained of these calumnies, 
and wrote to Berlin to say that l ought to be left in 
peace. 

I have also mentioned Count Bran now, the 
Russian Ambassador, in my account of the Con¬ 
ference of 18(»4. Our relations were not friendly, 
but I was afterwards amply compensated by my 
pleasant intercourse with his amiable successor, 
Count Schouvaloff. 

No less agreeable were tho French Ambassadors, 
who succeeded each other only too rapidly, there 
having been no less than five in four years : the Due 
de Broglie, the Comte d' Harcourt, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaceia, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
the Marquis d’ Harcourt. The Republic could not 
have sent men of more illustrious names, and they all 
deserved to be styled hotnmrs dr ralcur; but it would 
have been of greater advantage for the relations 
between France and England if there had been one 
permanent representative. I was interested and 
pleased by a new acquaintance—Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador. A Turkish dignitary who 
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has remained at his post for thirty years is a phe¬ 
nomenon. I have mentioned him Apropos of the 
Emperor’s journey to the East. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the English, and his house was made lively 
by the musical talouts of his beautiful daughter, now 
the Princess Braucovano. His great mistake was 
that he still looked upon England as the England of 
the Crimean War, twenty years after that event. He 
was astonished at her attitude when Kussia renewed 
her aggressive policy ; nor could he understand that 
of Austria-Hungary, and he was especially angry 
with Count Andrassy, who, lie said, should have 
remembered that Turkey had in former days refused 
to give him up to Kussia. 

I will conclude my account of the diplomatists in 
London with a few words about some of the other 
Ambassadors—Count Bylandt in particular, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands, and Karon Solvyns, 
the Belgian representative. Both are still at their 
posts, and whenever I go to London, I visit them 
first. Count Bylaiidt’s wife, a lady of rare intelligence, 
is a Kussian. Italy was not represented by an 
Ambassador until the latter part of my r residence in 
London, when Ceneral Menabrea, whom I had 
formerly known and valued in Florence as my col¬ 
league, was appointed to that post. I was also not 
unknown at the English Court. As the representa¬ 
tive of Saxony I had known the Queen in the happy 
days of her married life ; as the representative of the 
German Confederation, I saw her in the time of her 
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deepest mourning and retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort; and now, as the Austrian Ambas* . 
sador, I saw her again when she was full of anxiety 
for her beloved son, as I arrived when the Prince of 
Wales was lying dangerously ill at Sandringham. If 
my readers have not forgotten my account of my 
visit to Osborne at the time of my German Mission, 
they will understand my feelings of veneration for the 
Queen. The words that 1 wrote in the visitors’ book 
after my two days’ stay at Osborne in company with 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Austria, in the last year of my London embassy, 
were no mere compliment: 


‘ Diti stolz<> Insel, »vo tier Drt'iziick thront. 

Dio liab’ icli gorn /.uin Dolma mir erkomi ; 

DocJi srit <rin kloinos Eiland ioli Imwolint, 

Hat Treuo ilini lnoiu dankond 11 era gesoliworen. 
An soinon griinen Mnttcn liiingt mein Sinn, 

Ilooli In lie England’s grossir Konigin ! 


1 have alluded to the dangerous iliness of the 
Prince of Wales in 1871. Public sympathy was 
universal and highly demonstrative. Crowds of 
people came to Marlborough House to ask for the 
latest news from Sandringham. This sympathy 
arose not only from the loyalty of all classes of 
the nation, but also from the Prince’s great popu¬ 
larity. The Prince of Wales is one of those meu, 
happy in themselves and the cause of happiness in 
others, whose nature prompts them to say and do 
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agreoable things; and this gave his well-known 
amiability the additional attractiveness of sincerity. I 
could not regard the kindness shown to me by his 
Royal Highness as a special distinction : but un¬ 
grateful recollection of it remains no less vivid. The 
popularity of the Prince of Wales arises chiefly from 
the fact that he is a thorough Englishman, and from 
the lively interest which he takes in everything that 
relates to this country, an interest which he shows by 
presiding at banquets given for useful and charitable 
objects, on which occasions he speaks with remark¬ 
able ease and elegance of expression. These appear¬ 
ances in public are of no small advantage to the 
English Princes. At a dinner for the German 
Hospital, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
chair, I remarked with what a happy grace the 
English Princes knew how to apply the saying : 
‘Honi soitqui mal y penso.’ 

In speaking of my German mission of the year 
1804, 1 also mentioned the equally great popularity 
of the Princess of Wales. In those days, when I was 
considered the greatest enemy of Denmark, 1 was 
not allowed to approach the Princess, but now things 
had changed, and from the beginning to the end of 
my career as Ambassador, I may say that I was 
always welcome at Marlborough House. When the 
Prince of Wales undertook his journey to India in 
1876, I promised to compose a waltz in honour of 
his happy return. I had never before undertaken 
such a task, but I kept my word, and I dedicated my 
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first waltz, ‘Return from India,’ to the Princess of 
Wales.* 

The dislike with which 1 was viewed at the Court 
of the Heir to the Throne in 18G4 was even deeper 
among the members of another branch of the Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary never condescended to say a word to me; and 
this I found all the more painful as at the time of my 
Saxon mission they always welcomed me, and the 
Duchess herself had honoured me with a visit at 
Dresden. In 1807 the Duchess was in Paris when 
the Emperor of Austria was there, and J kept out of 
her way. ‘The Duchess has forgiven you,’ said his 
Majesty to me. ‘That may be,’ 1 replied; ‘but I 
have not forgiven the Duchess.’ Rut when I came 
to Loudon as Ambassador, the past was forgotten, 
and T was honoured by a very sympathetic reception 
from the Duchess and her daughters, the Grand- 
Duchess of Heckleuburg-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Took, as well as from the Duke of Cambridge. I 
always took great pleasure in the conversation of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the interest of whose 
extensive reminiscences was always enhanced by the 
wit with which slut related them. During the' latter 
period of my London mission l could not help 
admiring this intellectual vivacity in her Royal 
Highness, who was over eighty years of age. 

* This wait/, was performed at tin* ne\t State Hall, ami as the programme of the 
music of those festh ities nlwjiys appear* in tin* Monihi'i Post, my name was pub- 
linked together with tlio.se of the othei composers. ‘Have 3am hocii the Morning 
Pott ? * asked the Princess. * Yen.' I answered ; *1 used to appear between Risniarck 
and (tyrtNchakuir, ami now i appear between Strauss aud ’Waldteufel.’ 
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Before 1 proceed in recording the recollection* of my 
two embassies, I must say a few words in explanation. 
My readers will perceive an essential difference 
between this part of my Memoirs and its predecessors. 
They will iind descriptions of countries, people, and 
events, but few allusions to my own proceedings. 
This was a natural consequence of my altered position. 
He who has directed the course of events, or taken 
part in them, is bound to explain them, for it is not 
■only his past career, but also the authority of the 
government to which he belonged, that is in question. 
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Such is not the case when the writer of Memoirs nas 
held a subordinate post more or less executive and 
limited in scope. A subordinate has to exercise, 
discretion which restricts the freedom of his narrative. 

The Emperor graciously complied with a request ! 
made on accepting my post in London, to the effect 
that I might be allowed to pass with my family the ( 
two dead months of the year, both as regards business!] 
and society, which in London occur after the season)' 
and at Christmas, as the health of my wife did not 
allow her to undertake the very trying duties of. 
London life. Thus I was enabled, as soon as I had 
presented my credentials, to take my winter holidays, 
and to proceed to Salzburg, where I had settled my 
family after the eventful days of November. 

From Salzburg T went to Vienna, where I stayed 
at the ‘ Romischo Kaiser,’ the hotel at which I 
resided in 18 GG. With what different feelings did I 
enter it now! The poet Grillparzer was just dead, 
and I was invited to be present at the Requiem Mass 
in the ‘ Micliaelerkirche.’ The seats were all taken, 
and I recognised many faces; but nobody showed the 
slightest inclination to make way for me, so that 
during the ceremony I was standing all the time. 

But this indifference was not without its com¬ 
pensations. I soon afterwards made a tour in the 
north of Italy with my wife and son, and when I 
reached the first Austrian station on my return, I* 
found the Governor of the Tyrol there to receive me., 
It was Count Taaffe, who had come from Innsbruck 
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expressly for the purpose. I have never forgotten 
that kindly act. 

A year later I was Lord Carnarvon’s guest at his 
magnificent country-seat, Highclere. One day, as we 
were taking a walk, we entered a simple little village 
church, in which, however, there was a very handsome 
tomb with this inscription: ‘ He was an honest man 
as far as is consistent with human imperfection.’ This 
original epitaph remained in my memory and was of 
use to me. Fidelity may also be measured by human 
imperfection, and that thought helps one to bear many 
a bitter experience. 

On my return, I found London preparing for the 
great ‘Thanksgiving,’ a ceremony performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in St Paul’s on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’s recovery, in the presence of 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the members of 
Parliament and the .Diplomatic Corps—a ceremony 
whose national and sincerely loyal character was 
shown by the densely crowded streets. 

• Some months later I witnessed an extraordinary 
ceremony of a different kind. The Dowager Lady 
Holland, owner of Holland House, so full of recollec¬ 
tions of Fox, celebrated the marriage of her adopted 
daughter to Prince Aloys Liechtenstein. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Kensington, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales witnessed it. This was the first time since 
the days of James the Second that an English Prince 
wais present at Mass in England. Lord Granvillo 
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said to me when the ceremony was over: ‘ I had my 
eyes on you to see how a good Protestant should 
behave.’ Unusual and remarkable as the event was, 
it was not noticed in the newspapers. Gladstone, who 
was not present, said to me when I expressed my 
surprise at his absence : ‘ If I had come, you may be 
sure there would have been an outcry.’ 

One of my ‘ incorrect proceedings,’ by which I 
emancipated myself from the tradition of my pre¬ 
decessors, was my frequent attendance in England at 
public charity dinners, at which I not only spoke, but 
sometimes presided ; this I did quite at the beginning 
of my mission. If my so doing has exposed me to 
attacks, for reasons too trivial to mention, I have, 
on the other hand, been praised and thanked, and 
not I think undeservedly ; for my presence, as 1 shall 
immediately show, contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the charitable associations whose 
dinners l attended—especially of those whose pros- 
perity benefited my necessitous countrymen. I need 
scarcely add that l did not volunteer to speak at 
these gatherings, as it would have been the height of 
presumption for me to do so, having rarely had the 
opportunity of speaking English, even in conversation. 

I was not quite a novice, for a sympathetic envoy of 
the United States at Vienna, Mr Jay, gave two 
banquets annually in his house, the one on the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the other on Washington’s birthday, at which the 
Chancellor of the Empire had to be present and . 
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to reply. ‘ Jay has trained you,’ said Lady Bloom¬ 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
to mo in London. But the chief merit of my 
oratorical achievements belongs to my friend Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P. He spoke both German 
and English equally well, and he greatly improved 
my speeches. I may add that I had not only a 
tenacious, but also a capacious memory, which rapidly 
assimilated new words and phrases, so that I learned 
a speech by heart with great tin so. 

I had no sooner arrived in London than T was 
invited to the annual dinner of the Gorman Hospital, 
on which occasion my health was proposed. In 
Euglaud it is still the custom to remember pleasant 
things which have happened in the past, a custom 
which has fallen into desuetude elsewhere, and it was 
recollected that when I was Saxon Ambassador I had 
taken part in the foundation of the hospital, and that 
when I was Chancellor I had frequently recommended 
it to the Austrian embassy. My reply was well 
received, and I soon after had the opportunity of 
speaking before an even more illustrious audience. 
King Leopold of the Belgians was in the chair at the 
dinner of the Literary Fund, and on either side of 
him were the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught. I had the honour of supporting the 
Royal chairman. 

My speeches were reported in the papers, and the 
Society of the Friends of Foreigners in Distress next 
applied to me to take the chair at their annual dinner. 
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While fully appreciating their courtesy, I was not' 
unaware that the chief motive of their application was, 
that they thought my being in the chair might act as 
a stimulus on the subscriptions. I did not of course 
dissent from this view; and as the object of the 
charity was an excellent one, I readily gave my 
consent. Everything that is worth seeing is sure 
to bring a large number of spectators in England, 
and an ex-Chancellor of the Austrian empire, who had 
been so much talked about in the newspapers, was an 
attraction. The amount subscribed at the dinner was 
nearly £4000, and although that sum included the 
annual donations, it was greatly above the average. 
In such matters diplomacy in England finds a wide 
and grateful sphere of activity, and T never refused to 
give my services on occasions of this kind. Soon 
after the above dinner, at which I had to speak six times, 
I was invited by a German Society, including some 
Austrians, to preside over a banquet at the Crystal 
Palace, and the result was much more satisfactory 
than it had ever been before. This fete illustrated 
what Prince Bismarck, in his great speech on the 
Polish Question, recently described as a great fault of 
the German nation—their tendency to sink their indi¬ 
viduality and language in those of other nationalities. 
In England especially one often finds a German 
who, after .a few years’ residence, not only prefers to. 
speak English, but attempts to speak German with an 
English accent, and feels offended when an Englishman 
addresses him in German. An Englishman, on the other 
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hand, holds his own language in the highest esteem, and 
even when he speaks French well (as is now more 
frequently the case than formerly), he prefers to carry 
on a conversation in his own language with a 
foreigner who may perhaps speak English less fluently 
than the Englishman does French. I was informed 
that at the meeting of the German society at which 
I was to preside (the .Benevolent German Society), 
it was invariably the custom to speak English, 
although not a single Englishman was present. 
I departed, however, from the usual custom, and, 
after giving the toasts of the Queen and the 1 loyal 
Family in English, J began my principal speech with 
the words: ‘Goehrtc Damon and Herron.’ This 
caused much surprise, but no displeasure. I earnestly 
impressed upon my hearers how wrong it was for a 
great nation that had recently performed such illus¬ 
trious deeds, to be ashamed of its language. ‘ In 
Dresden,’ I said, ‘ there is an English colony; if 
anybody were to propose to it to speak nothing but 
German, he would be laughed at.’ My speech was 
much applauded ; but its immediate effect was that 
one of the members of the society, a man of some 
eminence in the commercial world, answered me in 
very indifferent English. In France, too, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of observing how Germans, even 
after the Franco-German War, became Parisian much 
sooner than Italians or Spaniards, to say nothing of 
the English. This faculty of assimilation to other 
nationalities is nowhere more evident than in Austria. 
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In Hungary the German renounces his hereditary 
name, and becomes a Magyar; in Galicia he becomes *: 
Pole. It is to bo hoped that as a colonist he "will 
keep his national individuality, otherwise it may 
happen in Africa that the Germans will sooner become 
negroes than the negroes Germans. 

I also gave my assistance to a society which had 
hitherto been neglected by the embassy, although it 
was more closely connected to it than the one above 
referred to. This was the Hungarian Society, 
originally founded by the Hungarian Fugitives of 
1849. Its means were so limited that, as a member 
said at its first dinner, which I inaugurated and which 
was followed by many others, people called it the 
* Hungry Society.’ Both my predecessor and my 
successor were Hungarians, but 1 do not think the 
Society will contradict me when I say that is was not at 
its worst when the Austrian Ambassador was a German. 

Among other societies at which I often had 
opportunities of speaking wore the Geographical 
Society, when my speech followed a German lecture 
from one of our Polar explorers; and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which met at Stafford House, on 
which occasion I made a great hit by translating 
Schiller’s verses: 

1 Vor dom Hclaven, wenn or die Kette bricht, 

Vor deni freien Mann erzittero nicht,’ 

as follows: 

‘ Tremble when slaves by force may break the chain, 

Not when by thy baud freedom they regain.’ 
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My reputation as a speaker once nearly placed me 
In an absurd position. I was invited to a banquet at 
the Royal Academy. One of the toasts on such 
occasions was that of the Diplomatic Corps; and I 
had to return thanks, as I had become the second of 
the Ambassadors, and the first, Musurus Pasha, 
seldom or never came. The dinner took place on a 
Saturday, and the only paper with the latest news 
whieli appears in London on a Sunday is the Observer. 
In the morning I received a visit from the Editor of 
the paper, Mr Dicey, with whom I was acquainted. 
He said : ‘ You are going to speak this evening ; can 
I have a copy of your speech ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ it is 

not long, and I have written it down.’ ‘ Then do, 
please, let me make a copy of it.’ I consented with¬ 
out hesitation. The dinner began late ; there were 
several of the usual toasts, but not that of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. Imagine my position! What a god¬ 
send for the comic papers, after Gladstone’s ‘ unspeak¬ 
able Turk,’ to have Roust’s ‘ unspoken speech ! ’ I 
withdrew as soon as possible, and hurried away to the 
office of the Observer, which was still open, although 
it was past midnight. The speech was in type, but 
not yet printed. I succeeded after much trouble in 
having it withdrawn, and I went home greatly relieved. 
I amused some of my colleagues vastly by telling them 
of that ‘ anxious moment; ’ perhaps it would have 
amused them even more if I had found the office closed. 

So I have related some of my doings after all. 
But I have, at least, not betrayed any secrets. 

• von.. 11 


x 
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MISCElXANIiOllS TIIOUIUITO ON TUB VAST AND TUB PKKHKXT 

Onk of niv London colleagues, who had been ao- 
credited to tin; Court of the Tuileries during the 
Second Empire, told me that Napoleon III once 
said to him : ‘ Un houimc d’Etat est eomme une 
eolonno; taut (|u’elle est dehout, personne ue peut 
mesurer sa grandeur; du moment qu’elle est en bas, 
eliacun peut le fibre.’ The saying is brilliant, but 
will scarcely bear examination, as that which is 
commonly called the greatness of a statesman is not 
like stone or bronze, but is of an elastic material, 
which, while the column stands, is elevated or lowered, 
according to circumstances, by public opinion; while 
as soon as the column falls, everybody is eager to 
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tear off a piece of it before it can be accurately 
measured by history. 

«»*««*« 

The following are some celebrated lines by 
Voltaire: 


• Qui n’a pas 1 ’ esprit tie son fige, 
l)e son flgc a tous les chagrins. 1 

We might way with equal justice; Qui n’a pas la 
conscience de sa position, u’en a quo les ennuis.’ This 
truth deserves to be recommended to those who once 
were in power and are so no longer. For them, as a 
rule, people may be divided into two classes: the 
malicious anil the awkward: the former are to be 
preferred. There are some pleasing exceptions, which 
however as usual only confirm the rule. 

Claretie gave a capital illustration of this in his 
recent novel: ‘ Monsieur le Miuistre,’ which contains 
the history of a brilliant but short-lived Ministry. 
The once famous and courted Minister enters a 
drawing-room where he sees a man turning away from 
him, and in that man he recognises one of his most 
assiduous suitors in the time of his prosperity. With 
a feeling of indignation which he cannot control, he 
says to him : 1 Monsieur, lorsque j’etais au Miuistore, 
vous etiez tous les jours dans I’antiehambre.’ The 
other replies with the greatest composure: ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, j’y suis toujours.’ I have never received 
such an answer, but I have often guessed it. 
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There is a story of Massimo d’Azeglio having 
noticed after his resignation that somebody had turned 
his back upon him, and saying to his neighbour; 

4 Pouvoz-vous peut-etre me dire quel service j’ai rendu. 
a cet hoinmc ? ’ 

***** 

Napoleon III said to me at Salzburg: 4 Ma 
politique consiste a avoir le moins d’ennemis jmssible.’ 

I have often thought to myself: 4 Ma politique 
aurait dfi consister a avoir le moins d’aniis possible.’ 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage 
of having enemies. Au enemy is in many respects 
more useful than a friend. He is sincere, which a 
friend is not always ; often, indeed, he thinks it his 
duty not'to be so. Our enemy never disappoints us; 
our friend does sometimes. Our enemy is not exact¬ 
ing, while our friend thinks it quite natural to be so. 
Our enemy may possibly be grateful for benefits ; our 
friend does not always consider it necessary to be so. 

At the commencement of my Memoirs I stated 
that although it had been predicted that I would not 
live long, I have with few exceptions survived, often 
by many years, my contemporaries at school and 
at the university. To survive others would be well 
enough, if wo did not also in such cases survive 
ourselves. 


On m’a souvent dit que j’avais de 1’esprit. Si 
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settlement j’avais eu le bou esprit dc ne pas faire des 
sottises ! 


In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ Max Piccolo- 
mini says to his father : 

1 Hadst thou hut thought more highly of mankind, 

Thou wouldst have better acted.’ 


Of myself 1 might say : 

1 Hadst thou but thought more meanly of mankind, 

They would have better used thee.’ 

* * * # * 

While 1 was Ambassador in Paris, an eminent 
republican said of the Franco-German War and its 
disastrous result for France: 4 Ces choses arrivent 
quand il se trouve la un imbecile qui s’imagiue etre la 
Providence,’ to which I could not help replying: 
‘ Mais 11 ’oubliez pas qu’il s’etait trouve sept millions 
d’imbeciles pour lui confier cette mission.’ I was 
reminded of this by the conflict between Spain and 
Germany about the Caroline Islands. This conflict 
refutes the supposition that a Republic makes war 
more difficult. Had Spain been a Republic, she 
would inevitably have become involved in a war the 
consequences of which would have been incalculable, 
as those in power would have been unable to 
moderate outbreaks of popular passion, and Ger¬ 
many would uot have had any consideration for them. 
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Spain owes the favourable issue of that conflict en¬ 
tirely to her Monarchy. 

# « « * * 

1 read a great deal in the papers just now about 
Vienna remaining the capital of the empire, (not merely 
of lower Austria), and about its being thoroughly 
German. But if it is the capital of the empire, it is 
so for all the races of the empire, not only for the 
Germans. One circumstance strikes me as remark¬ 
able. In former days, when one heard as much 
Italian and French spoken in Vienna as German, 
not one of the hotels had a French name. There 
were only such names as ‘ Romischer Kaiser,’ 
‘Erzherzog Karl,’ ‘Stadt Frankfort,’ ‘Osterroichischor 
Hof,’ and ‘ Goldenes Lamm.’ Now that wc want to 
be thoroughly German, we have a ‘ Hotel Imperial,’ 
a ‘Grand Hotel, a 4 Hotel Royal,’ and a ‘ H6tel 
Metropolis.’ 

And although Paris has a 4 Rue de Berlin,’ there 
is in Vienna no 4 Stadt Berlin.’ 


More than once I have heard the remark : ‘ How 
happy you must be to find yourself of use to so many 
people ! ’ Whether I have been of use to many 
people it is for others to decide ; I only know that 
many people have made use of me. 

* * * • « 

I have often been praised for my good temper. 
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I cannot say whether this praise was entirely justified, 
but I have always thought it mere good breeding not 
to let others suffer from our humours and moods. 
Moreover, a good temper gives happiness to our 
friends and anxiety to our enemies, while a bad 
temper makes our friends unhappy and gives our 
enemies unspeakable pleasure. 


END 
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A. 

Imperial Rescript ok thk Gth Octoukr I8G7, to 

CARDINAL RaCSCHKR, IN' UK.PLY TO THK EPISCOPAL 

Address ok thk 28 th Septemhkr. 

1 have communicated to my responsible Ministry thi* address 
sent, to me l>y tlie Archbishops mid l!ishops. 1 appreciate the zeal 
and the well-meaning views which made the Bishops consider it. 
their duty to issue a solemn declaration, as in the years 1849 and 
1861, for the preservation and protection of the Rights of the 
Catholic Church ; hut .1 must regret that instead of supporting the 
earnest endeavours of the Coveruincnt in the important questions 
concerned, and promoting their speedy solution in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, they should have preferred to make the task of the Covern- 
ment more difficult hy publishing an inflammatory address at a 
moment when, as the Bishops themselves justly observe, wo are 
seriously in want of concord, and it is of vital importance not to 
increase the number of occasions of discord and complaint. I trust 
the Bishops will rest assured that 1 shall always know how to 
protect the Church, but I also trust that they will remember that T 
have duties to fulfil as a Constitutional sovereign. 
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B. 

Despatch from Count Beust to Count Trauttmannk- 

DORFF ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Vienne, le 2 Juiliet 1869. 

Pendant les premiers temps de votre siyour a Rome vous avez 
pu uonstater a diiturontes reprises des dispositions plus conciliantes do 
la part du Saint-Siege i\ lYgard du (lou vernrmnnt Imperial et Royal. 
Quclques indices permettaient a Votre Excellence de croirc que le 
Saint-Pern, aussi bion quo Ses premiers Conseillers, comnien^ait h 
appreeier plus justement la situation de l’Eiupire austro bongrois ct 
les causes des dissideuees fadieuscs qui s’etaient produites dans le 
courant de l'annee 186s, 

Nous avons accuoilli cos syiuptutiics avoc uno satisfaction sincere, 
et nous nous sommes e llbrccs de favorLser par notre attitude le devo- 
loppement des tendanees que Votre Excellence nous rigualait. 

D upres vos dernier* rapports eependaut il se serait produit une 
espeeo de temps d arret dans l’amelioratioii progressive de nos rela¬ 
tions avee le Saint-Siege. Uno eireonslance recent© -1’incident de 
Linz—a surlout eontribue si, reveillcr los ancieiuies susceptibilites 
et a susc.itor do liouvcllcs detainees a regard des intentions du Gou- 
verneinent Imperial et Royal. 

<1 ni diyii trausmis a Votre Excellence les informations neces- 
sairos pour retablir les faits sous leur vrai jour, en ce qui concern© 
le cas special que jo viens de citer. Mais je crois qu’il lie sera pas 
inutile, a eette occasion, de reirionter plus haut et d’examiner ici, 
a un point do vue general, les causes de nos ditiicultes avec 1© Saint- 
Siege. Cot examen nous couduira peut-ctre a trouver 1c tnoyen, sin on 
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d’arriver k une entente, du moins d’aplanir quelques mis des obstacles 
qui s’opposent k l’etablissement d’uu dtat do choses plus satisfaisant. 

H me parn.it d’abord indispensable, de je.ter un coup d’ftnl retro- 
spectif sur le pass*? si nous voulons nous rendre un eompto exact des 
faits qui se sent accornplis de nos jours. 

Vers la seconde moitid du dernier siecle il s’est produit dans 
tons les Stilts civilises une tendance manifesto a dmancipor le pou voir 
civil de la dependance du pouvoir religious. L’Antriclie no pouvait 
se soustraire a l’inlluence d’un mouve.ninntaussi fort ct aussi repandu. 
l)e la naquit. le systfcme conuu gdnerulement sous le nom de Jo- 
sephisine. Cette designation n’est pas entiorcnient justifido aux yeux 
de 1’histoire, puisquo l’Emporour Joseph 11 ’a pas, k vrui dire, erdd ce 
systemo, liien qii'il en ait dtd, sans contredit, le reprdseutant le plus 
dnergique et qu’il l’ait applique dans une mesure ddpassnnt peut- 
etre les horne.s voulues. La verity nous impose le devoir de recon- 
uaitre quo. ce Moimrque, anime des lneilleurcs intentions, n’a fait quo 
se confornie.r, en les mettant en pratique sur une plus vaste dchello, 
h des prineipes ddja introduits dans le Couvernernent par I'illustro 
Impiiratriee Maric-Tlierese et memo par le pore de eette Souveraine, 
l’Enqiereur Charles V1. 

L’elan fougueux du regno, de Joseph IT, comme il en arrive sou- 
vent des riiouvements progresses qui lie. savent. jias se maitriser, fut 
suivi d’une sortc de reaction. Sous les Empereurs Leopold I] et 
Francois ], les lois de lour preddeesseur furont eonsiderabJoment 
adoucies dans la pratique, ct ees Monarques eboreborent a dtablir aussi 
de meilleures relations avee 1’Eglise. JVlais,e.n soimne, ils no laisserent 
pas cbranler le principe de la tutelle do l’Mtat sur Ins affaires eccld- 
siastiques. Co principe repondait, en eflbt, trop bicn a la base auto¬ 
crat ique et bureaucratique sur laquello le (louverimiuent des Etats 
autrichiens dtait alors constitud, pour (ju’on osAt. arrucher c(!tte pierre 
fondanientale do l’ediiice. 

On no pouvait nier cepcndarit que la legislation autrichicnne de 
cette dpoque ne fut en contradiction llngrantc avec certains dngmes 
de 1’Eglise catheliquc. Les dilficult.es causce.s par cct dtat de choscs 
devinrent de plus en plus fachouses et sensiblcs dans la pratique, 
depuis l’dlan impriind aux iddes catholiqucs dans toute 1’Allenmgne 
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4 la suite du conflit do Cologne. Cc fut surtout le Chaneelier d’etat 
Prince Metternich qui proclama liautcnient pendant los demifcres 
amides du regno de Francois T et tout le regne de Ferdinard I, que 
les choscs no pouvaieut plus inarclier ainsi, et qu’il fall ait t ftcher de 
conulure la paix avee l’Fgliso catliolique sur le terrain des principes. 
Le Prince fit dc noinbreuses tenatives pour convertir 4 ses iddes les 
homines d’etat places 4 cAtr de lui 4 la tote des affaires, etlesamcner 
4 consentir 4 un couipromis dquitablo avec Rome. Mais ces efforts 
eehoutirent ton,jours centre une opposition qui roncontrait dans ee 
temps un appui tres-vif inenie parmi certains dignitaircs de l’Eglise, 
cloves dans l’esprit du systeme de la tutelle exercee par l’Etat. 

Cette importante question resta ainsi on suspens jusqu’uu moment 
oil eclata le mouvemeut de 18-18. 

l)cs qn’on vimlait introduire dans toutes les spheres de la vie 
publiquf le principe de la liherte d'action, il deveuait impossible de 
laisser a I’Kglise eatholi(|ue smile ses lisieres. Avee i’etablissemcnt 
d’un regime eonsliiutiomiel, quel qu’il fut, devait tomberde lui-memc 
le systeme de romnipoteuee de I'M tat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise. 

Ce fait et le eliaugcment survenu dans l’etat de eboses lie furent 
pas meeonnus par les homines qui etaienL alors nu pouvoir. Lorsque 
l’n'iivre tenlee par I'Assembled (life constituanl.e a Krenisier eut 
cchoude, ladiarte ocfroycc dn Mars 1 184!) qui sVnsuivitconthitJen 
oj(position 4 toutes les traditions reruos jusqn’a cette eporjue, la re- 
eonnaissaiice formelle du principe de la liherte de i’Kglise eatlio- 
liqui!. 

Cost done un fait histnrique incontestable que les catholiques 
on Antriche sent redevables au principe constitutioimel seul d’etre 
afiraneliis des entraves inqidt,antes qu'iuiposait a leurs consciences 
l’iiifluciiee souveiit fort efeiidue que I’litat exei\*ait sur les affaires de 
l’Eglise. On aurait du sc souvenir do cette eireonstancc 4 Rome 
lorsque, dans une allocution donf nous rogrettous encore l’eflet, notre 
Constitution flit l’objeet d’line eniidamnation aerimoiiieuse. 

Pevelopper les germes reiiferiii< ! s dans la Constitution de 1849 
dtait une tuehe ardue, digue d’oeeuper les meilleurs esprits. Onavait 
4 eboisir entro deux systemes differents pour arriver 4 ee but. 11 
titait possible: 
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(1) aoit d’abolir los lois et ordonnanccs existantcs qui no s’ajus- 
taient plus au nouvcl ordre de choses, do la fo<;on qu’ello.s avaient 
dtd dmises, c’est-i-dire par le simple exercicc du pouvoir legislatif. 

(2) soit de oonclure avee le Saint-Siege uu arrangement formel, 
tel qu’un Concordat donnant aux reformos prqjetees le caractcre d’un 
acte synallngmatique. 

II cst hors de doute que le premier de ees deux inodes de pro- 
ceder aurait. et.e non seule.ment le plus simple mais aussi le plus eon- 
forme aux principcs constitutionnels. 

Kn eflet, ceux-ui, land is qu’ils reconnaissont uu partage des pou- 
voirs publics outre le Mouurque et los Corps representatifs de la 
nation, oxehiont entiereineiit tout ingd.rence d’une Puissance etrangere 
dans les afliiires qui soul du ressort de la legislation intdrieure. 

C’est. par re motif que, dans presque tous les cas ou les Concor¬ 
dats out etc conelus avee Home par des Utats regis dans des formes 
constitutionelles, les stipulations convenues out etc inises en vigueur 
au moyeu d'ordonuancos speeiales, issues de l’autorite legislative 
agissant dans la plenitude de son indepoudanco. Souvent memo ces 
ordonnanees, eoinme les artieles organiques en I 1 'ranee, out die redi¬ 
gees dans mi esprit fort diderent de celui qui avait preside aux 
arrangements quVllos etaient destinees a mett-ro en execution, et olios 
no s’y adaptaiout qu’au moyen d’une interpretation taut soit. peu 
forcee. 

Au eomnieneemeiit on parut reconnaicro en Autriche la verite 
des inaximes que jo vices domineer. Ou regia d’aliord par des or 
doiinances, dont quelques-unos sent, encore a present en vigueur, les 
nouvelles relations qu’il s’agissait d'etablir outre 1’Ktat e.t, l’Eglisc; 
ee ne fut qu’a niesuix; (ju’on s’eloignait davautage de 1’idee de gou- 
verner scion les formes eonstituliouelles qu’il s’opera un changcment 
dans les vues et qu’on cutra dans d'autres voies. 

II est positif qu'au moment memo de la mission confide a Mon- 
seigneur Hauseller, alors qu’il net-ait qu’Eveque, de Layout, mission 
qui eonduisit k la negoeiation du Conoordat, le Oouvernoment, Im¬ 
perial ne pensait pas encore a conelurc une transaction d une telle 
importance. II ne sougeait, a eetle epoque, qu a etablir une entente 
avee le Saint-Siege au sujet de la legislation nmtrimouialc. Ce ne 
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fut quo peu h peu, au fur et a incsure de longues ndgociations qui 
s'ensuivircnt, qu’on en arriva k rfSunir la matiere ctendue qui forma 
l’objct du Concordat. 

II n’est pint dans notre intention de nous livrer ici k une critique 
detailldc de cot Acte. Cornmc toute npuvrc huniaine, il porte l’em- 
preinte de 1’cpoque ou il fut conyu. En 1855 l’Autriche etait un 
Ktat forteinont centralis^, regi par un pouvoir absolu. Une volontd 
unique y faisait la loi et n’etait souniise qu’au coutrOle exercd par 
les influences nioinenUnices de la situation. On no pcut s’etonner 
quo le Chef do la Catliolieito ayant a traitor aveo un Couverneinent 
ainsi coristituc, iiit eliorclie non seulemont a procurer a ses fideles en 
Autriche une position qui les mit li l’abri d'une tutcllo vexatoire 
de la bureaucratic, niais aussi a aequorir pour l’Eglise tous les 
privileges <jui, scion les decisions du Concilc de Trento, lui appar- 
tenaient de droit nu sein de cot lltat feodal qui precisemcnt reposait 
stir le prineipe du privilege, mais qui, dans l’Ktat moderne, avaicnt 
perdu, depiiis plus d’un sieelo, lour raison d'etre. 

Ainsi quo je l’ai fa it. ressnrtir avant, il faut toujours, pour com- 
pi-endre l’origine et la ported du Concordat, de 1885, se rappeler les 
idces de centralisation dominant alors a la suite des evdieinents de 
18 tS, tendances qui, a l'heure qti’il est, coiuptent encore de nombreux 
partisans it qui a ectte t'poquu-h), (/mix /'rx/toir de consolidrr hi cen- 
trulUa/ion pur mu• rourrnt ration rrnforrfe dn pouvoir relh/ieux, xe 
pri'lniiiut a un pnrUuje. qui, loin dr. la fortifier, derail Haffaihlir. C’est 
ainsi quo s’oxpliquont les suecos obtenus alors par ia Cour de Rome. 
Eli diet, le Saint-Siege conscnt.it bien vis-a-vis du pouvoir civil k 
quclques concessions qui no manquent pas de valour ct qu’on fit 
sonner tros-liaut. a Rome. IV co nomlirc est le droit de nomination 
a la plupnrt des hautes dignites ecclcsiastiqites. Mais, a cdti< de ces 
dispositions, le Concordat en contient une aerie d’autres, assurant aux 
Eveques et. au Olerge on general line position exeeptionelle qui les 
place au droit comnnin. 

T1 faut enfin reniarquor que lc Concordat ('■tait, en somme, loin, 
d’etre coiu;u dans 1’esprit qui avait dicta la Constitution de 1849, et 
qu’il rdpondftit plutot ii la pensee d’une religion dominante d’une 
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religion d’etat qui est en contradiction avec toutes les iddes modemcs 
de liberty constitutionellc. 

Ces ddfauts de la situation erode par le Concordat apparurent 
encore d’une manic re. plus dclatanto k ]’occasion de la loi sur lcs 
manages publico bientfit aprds. II s’y reneontre des dispositions 
dont l’cxpdrience lit ressortir des effets souvcnt durs et vexatoires. 
Aussi vit-on, dfes cct instant, augmenter considerablcinent lo mauvais 
effct produit ddj& sur l’opinion publi<jue on Autriche par la conclu¬ 
sion du Concordat. 

Cot Actc, loin do pouvoir done (it re considdrd com mo une 
application impartialo du principe inaugurd en 1849, do l’Eglise 
libre dans l’Etat libre, n’a etc conclu qu’i l’avantago exclusif d’une 
des parties et dans des conditions intinieinont lidos h 1’existence 
d’une cortaine forme, do Couvemme.nt en Autriche. C’est lit ce qui 
constituait le ddfaut principal et la faiblesse d’une. wuvre dont 
1 ’existence nieme devait se trouvor menaede du moment oil cltangcrait 
la situation en vuc de laquclle elle avait dte erdde. 

Cette vdrite s’e.st fait sentir des le rdtablissement d’une rdgime 
constitutionnel on Autriclie. Ddja en 1862 et 18G3 nous voyons& 
Rome un ndgoeiat.enr antricliien travaillant !i obtonir dos modifications 
cssentielles au Concordat. IVlallieurouscment, les esperanees qui se 
rattacliaieut a cotte ndgoeiat ion, entamde certainoment dans un esprit 
de parfaite moderation, n’en restaient pas moins illusoires. 

Cet dtat de clioses se traina ainsi pdnibleinont jusqu’aux dvdne- 
mentsde 18. r >0, qui firent entrer dans une phase nouvelle la question 
des relations de 1’Etat avec l’Egliso. 

II dtait dvident aux yeux do tout vrai patrioto quo l’existcuec 
de l’iitat no pouvait plus dtre assurde que si on ontrepronait sa re- 
gdndration complete au nioyen des libcrtds constitutionolles les plus 
dteridues. Favorise.r le libre ddveloppement de toutes les forces vives 
de la nation devint, en consequence, le principe fondainental du 
Gouvernement. 

On doit regretter que 1’lSpiscopat autrichicn et les rapports 
adressds au Saint-Sidge n’aieut pas tenu un juste compte de la force 
d’impulsion irrdsistible qui produisait les changemonts survenus en 
Autriche. Cette erreur fit naturellement naitre aussi a Rome plus 
. VOL. II Y 
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d’une appreciation erronnce. Hi les orgnncs do l’Eglise avaient oora- 
pris qu’cn face d’un changcmcnt total dc systeme, fruit da la plus 
impericuse necessite, il tie pouvait plus etrc question de tenter dea 
efforts infructucux alin de sauver dcs privileges frappes de caducite, 
niais qu'il s'agissait de faire tourncr autant que possilile au profit de 
1 ’Eglise catlioliquo lc nouvel ortlre de clioses, ainsi que, par example 
le elerge beige 1’avait si bien cotupris en acceptant la Constitution 
de 1831, ils naunuout, sans doute, pas oppose aux reformes projetdea 
cette resistance opiniutre qui lour a fait rcprocher d’etre les anto- 
gonist.esde 1'orgaiiisation eonstitutionelle de la Monarchic. Cost ce 
roproclie qui rend aujourd’liui si difficile la position du elerge et 
qui, au grand regret du Oouverneinent Imperial et Royal, envenime 
ties eomplieations souveut peu importautes en ellos-inenies et con- 
ccrnunt tie siuqdes questions de detail. 

Ce <|ui precede explique en pirtie comment l’intervention du 
Saint-Hiege a pu, malheiireuseiuent, plus d’une fois aigrir les eonllits, 
au lieu de les apaiser. Nous ue voulons, d'ailleurs, accuser ici per- 
sonne. Notre seul but cst d'examiner imparl ialement la situation et 
d’introduire la sonde dans la plaie, alin de trouver, si e’est possible, 
un inoyen de la guerir. Nous cherclions, avant tout, a. coneilicr, ot 
nous nous esti morions lieurenx si nous parveuions a retablir, do part 
et d'autre, ties relations sinon satisfaisantes, du iiioins (olerables. 

Coniine nous venous tie le dire, le luainticn du Concordat, dans 
le sens oil il avail etc eonclu en 18, r ). r >, etait devenu pour It; Gouver- 
lienicnt Imperial et Royal unt; impossibilite tie la nature la plus 
absolue. Contre un fait aussi incontestable il est oiseux d’opposer 
des arguments Ids quo eeux aux quels on a souvent reeours, tantOt 
en alleguant le earactore bilateral tie eette transaction, tantdt en 
rendnut responsebles de ce qui s’est passe eerlaines individualitds 
parnii les litmunes places a la direction ties affaires. Du moment ou, 
par suite du retablisscnient de la Constitution en Hongrie, tout ce 
pays, sans so mett l e en opposition avee l’Episeopat, se refusait & re- 
connaitre la validite du Concordat, il n’etait plus possible de soutenir 
la these eoutraire dans la partie oeeidentale de la Monarchie ou 
l’agitation contrc le Concordat existait dans des proportions beau- 
coup plus intouscs. Memo un Ministcre compose des chefs les plus 
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marquants du parti dit clerical ou rcactionnaire aurait btii tout aussi 
■pou capable d’apporter cn cela un changcment a l’etat do el loses quo 
les homines actuellement au pouvoir. 

Quelque douloureux qu’il puisse etre pour la Cour de Home 
d’entendrc ces paroles, nous lie pouvons dlssiniuler les verites 
suiv antes: 

Les stipulations les plus ossontielles du Concordat sont dovcnucs 
inexbeti tables en Autriclic, la position privilegibe quo cot Acte aceor- 
dait au clergb lie pout plus lui otro coiiservcc et olio no fcrait desor- 
xnais que lui nuire; enlin, il cst illusoirc d’espbrer quo cet btat de 
ehoses no soit quo passager et puisse etre modifib par un cUangemeut 
de Minis tore. 

Le Couvenicnient Imperial et Royal ost loin do eliercher lalutto 
avec 1’ltglise ; il appello, au contraire, de tous ses vmux uno entente. 
Au milieu des ditlicultbs dont il est assailli, son caline et son im¬ 
partiable no so sont jamais dementis. 11 a domic a tous les partis 
des conseils de prudence et do moderation, et il a toujours tenu a se 
rbsei-ver la possibility d'btublir a l avenir de meilleures relations avec 
la Cour de Rome. 

On pout trouver la jireuve de ce quo j’avauec dans le double 
fait que le Couvernement Imperial et Royal s’est soigneusement 
abstenu de se prononcor sur la (]ucstion de la validilb du Concordat 
dans son ensemble, et qu’il a montrb uno grande reserve precisbuient 
dans les questions qui out provoque le plus d’irritation a Rome, 
e’est-a-diro les reformes apportbes aux lois sur le manage et sur 
l’enseigncmenl. 

Si l’on admet que les circonstances, ainsi que les maximes dont 
elles avaient anicnb l’adoption, no porniottniont plus au Couvcruo- 
ment de continuer a se placer au point de vue exclusif de 1’Ktat 
catholiquc, et qu’il btait oblige, au contraire, de eonformer sa legisla¬ 
tion au principc de I’bgalitb des cultes devaut la loi, ou doit rendre 
au Cabinet Imperial la justice de reconnaitre qu’il s’est ellbrce do 
manager autant que possible les intbrets catlioliqucs. 

En ce qui conecmc les lois sur lo manage, personne n’ignore 
qu’une fraction tres-influente de nos Corps rbprbsentatifs s’etait pro- 
nonebe en favour de l’introduction du manage civil obligatoire. 
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M6me beaucoup d’hotnmes appartenant au parti le plus imbii dies 
iddes catholiques pcnsaieut que cette institution offrait le seul moyen 
de rdsoudre la difficulty et d’dviter des conflits avec l’^glise. Cepend- 
ant des autorites dont le Gouvemement croyait devoir tenir oompte 
se prononccrent. en sens inverse, et de nianiero k donner la prdfdrence 
au manage civil subsidiaire. 

Ce n’ost pas parco qu’il partageait cette opinion quo le Gouver- 
nenient se pronon^a pour 1’adoption d’un projet de loi coiuju dans le 
sens quo je viens d’indiquer. Mais, aprcs ce qui s’utait passe, il n’eu 
fut. que plus penibleinent surpris de voir l’Kpiscopat coimnencer pnr 
des lettres pastorales et, d’autres manifestations un combat qui devait 
uialhenreuseinent aboutir a des resultats tels que ceux que nous 
voyons sc produirc, a notre regret, dans l’incident de l’Rveque de 
Linz. 

En ce qui concerne la loi sur ronseignemont, il faut rernarquer, 
avaut tout, que ces nouvelles dispositions legislatives adniettent par- 
faitenieut la creation et l'cxixteiico d’denies ayaut un caractcre con- 
fessionel. Le elerge catliolique peut, de nidme (jue les lai'ques. pro¬ 
filer de ces dispositions et en retirer pour la foi catholique des 
advantages precious. Si on jetto un coup d’u'il sur les resultats 
obtenus dans des cireoustanucs analogues en France, on Belgique et 
dans les provinces rbenanes, si on considcrc, en outre, lesj ressources 
abondiintes dont dispose 1’Rpiscnpat en Autriche, on doit s’etonner 
qu’il ne se soit pas oinpard de suite avec empi'cssemcnt des facilites 
qui lui sont accorddes a cot egard. Elies permettraient cci’tes a 
l’ltglise catliolique de s’assurer une influence propre k la dedoiuniagcr 
.•implement do la perle cpi’clle dprouve en dtnnt privee de sa position 
privildgide. 

Memo si on ne vent pas faire entrer en ligne de coropte de seui- 
blables avantages, il n’on reste pas mains incontestable que la nouvelle 
legislation sur ronscignoment est loin d’avoir etc conquo dans un 
esprit systenmtiquomont hostile a 1’Egliso catliolique. Elle precise, 
il est vrai, d’avantage la part qui doit revenir a l’Etat dans la sur¬ 
veillance des denies, et elle restreint l’influence directo exerede parle 
elerge aux inatiercs qui sont de son veritable ressort, e’est-iedire 
l’enseignement de. la religion. Mais il ne depend que du clergd de 
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conserver par une attitude habile une influence considerable, prin- 
cipalement sur les ecoles populaircs. On n’a pas, on eft'et, enlev 4 
entiferement b, ces demieres, coinuie on le pretend sou vent a tort, leur 
caractere confessionel. On a seulement assure leur devcloppement 
progressif et leur amelioration, en tenant coniplc avoe soin de toutes 
les conditions tl’une saine morale. 

Nous eroyons avoir trace ainsi avec une exacte impartiality' le 
tableau de ce qui s’est fait jusqu’ici. T 1 me restc maintenant a exa¬ 
miner encore une question. 

Est-ee qu’unc entente est possible entre le Gouvcmement Imperial 
et Royal aetucl et le Saint-Siege, lorsqu’ils sont l’un et l’autre places 
& des points de vuc aussi divergents, et separes par des questions de 
priucipe aussi importaut.es 1 

Nous n’hesitons pas a rdpondre par I'ailiruiative: toutefois, ce 
riisultat no saurait etre, atteiut qu’h une premiere condition. 

On doit avant tout se decider a Rome it lie plus regarder 
l’Autridio coniine 1111 pays predestine a servir les vues du Saint- 
Sii'go; il faut dorenavant placer l’Empiro austro-hongrois sur la nieuie 
lignequed’ftutres Etatsconstitutionnels mod ernes, et nc pas demander, 
par consequent, au (louvernement Imperial et Royal dose plier b 
des exigences qu’on ne sougerait pas a imposer a des pays tels que 
la France ou la Uelgique, parce qu’on sait d’avanco que de pareilles, 
pretentions n’y reeontreraient (juo des refus et lie ferment que coiu- 
proiuottre inutilemeut le Haint-Siege. 

Ce qui a pu litre dans d’autres pays, sans amener pour eela 
de rupture avec Rome, doit aussi etre possible en Autriehe. Telle 
est la premiere regie fondamcutalc dont le Gouveriicuient aussi bien 
que la nation est resolu a lie point se departir. 

Je ne discouviens pas qu’ii pourra encore s’ecouler quelquc temps 
avant qu’on admette ii Rome cette verity: dans une mesure sufKsante 
pour permettre d’en retirer quelque fruit. On y aimera mieux, 
peut-etre, tergiverser encore, se maintenir sur le terrain de certains 
points de droit fonnels et protester contre ce qu’on appellc des in¬ 
fractions aux engagements contractus. On peut assuremeut, de cette 
faqon, prolonger la lutte el suscitcr maint embarras au Gouverncment 
Imperial et Royal. Mais, en reality*, on fera surtout ainsi un tort 
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immense aux interets de l’Eglise catholique clans la Monarchic austro- 
hongroise. On devrn finir par sc rendre aux lemons ameres de 
l’expciriencc, et il faudra bien en revenir au point de depart que je 
vicns d’indi(|uer plus liaut coniine lc seul qui puisse etro raisonnable- 
mcnt adopt*'. 

Nc vaudrait-il done pas mieux prendre dfes-a-pr&scnt unc d<5, 
termination cnergiqne et mettro ainsi le Gouvememcnt Imperial et 
Royal a memo d’offirir ;t l’Eglise catholique la plcine et entifere 
jouissance des droits et des libertcs dent ellc a besoin pour accomplir 
sa divine mission ct que nul no songeruit alors a lui oolites ter 1 

La Constitution de Dccembre 1867, oontre laquellelc Saint-Siege 
a love si vivement la voix, contient toutes les dispositions qui en 
1849 ont etc accueillies a Rome avec une veritable join, et qui ont 
tftd acclamccs jmr tous les eatlioliques autrichieus coniine une cliarte 
d’afTmuchisscment qui les iiberait du joug du Joscphinisme. 

Les trois grands posfulats de l’Eglise catholique : 

1. la libertc des rapports entre les Evcqnes et le Saint-Siege, 

2. la libertc des rapjiorts outre les Eveques et leurs dioeesains 
en niiitieres de foi; enfin, 

3. la protection et la conservation des biens eeclesiastiques, 
se trotivent acluelleinent aceordes dans 1’Empire austro-liougrois et 
entoures de garanties eonstitutiouelles. 

Si oette senionee deposce dans nos institutions n’a pas porte 
jusqu’iei d’aussi lieumix fruits qu'on etait en droit de 1’cspcrer, il 
faut sen prendre uniquement a l’inllucnce faeheuse de eettc preven¬ 
tion qui fait persi'vercr dans une fausso voie, lorsqu’on y est engage, 
par lnalheur, au lieu de cherehor une autre et lueilleure issue. 

Les difficult.es eoutre iesquelles lc Concordat s’est lieurte ne 
prouvent nullemcnt que la libertc de l’Eglise catholique ne puisse 
pas prosperer dans notre pays. Mais je le rcpele, qu’on ne s’y 
meprenne pas, et qu’on sache bien que nous entendons parler d’une 
veritable libertc d’action et non pas du liiainticn dc doctrines in¬ 
compatibles avec le dcveloppement de l’Etat et d’une valcur qui doit 
dosormais etre asses problcmatique, memo aux yeux de la Cour de 
Rome. 

Se les cflorts de l’Eglise catholique se portaient dans cette dime- 
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tion le Gouvemement irait avec empressement an devant de ses 
voeux : il considererait counni; un devoir saere d’appuyer avec aide 
l'Eglise dans 1’iiccomplissciiicnt de sa tfielie et d’ecarter les obstacles 
et les prdjugiSs qui entmvent son action. Daus I'etat de clioses actual 
le Gouverncment est, au contraire, paralyse dans ses meilleurs inten- 
, tions et il doit rester spectateur d’un eombat qui, quel quo soit son 
denouement, ne pourra jamais avoir des suites salutaires. 

Un cliangenicnt dans l’atlitude de l’Episcopat autrioliien serait 
le premier pas desirable vers une amelioration de la situation. Nous 
croyons no pas nous tromper en prdsuinant que les i^veques different 
sous plus d’un rapport dans lours appreciations. Nous en voyons 
qui appartiennent par leurs sympathies au parti de l’opposition 
politique et qui so laissent souvent entralner k faire, en vertu de 
lour position oflicicllc, des demarches que nous ne saurions y trouver 
profi tables. 

D’autres exaltcs dans leur croyance font beaucoup do mal par 
leur exageration, sans qu’on puisso toutefois rdvoquer en doutc ni la 
sincerite de lours convictions ni la loyuuto de lours intentions. Avec 
ces deux fractions do l’Episooput il sera, sans doute, diflieile d’arrivor 
a un compromis. Par contre, nous avons do fortes raisons de croire 
que la plus grande partic des Eveques eonqirend maintenant qu’e.n 
persistant dans la voie d’uno resistance implacable on no saurait 
arriver h de bons resultats. Si l’attitudo do cos Prclats ne tomoigno 
pas encore plus ouvertomeut d’une pareillc persuasion, e’est d’abord 
a cause de leur dcsir tres-Jegitime de ne point dcvoilorles dissidences, 
et puis paree qu’ils eraignent. peut-etre do s’attirer un desaveu. Nous 
ne croyons pas nous abuser en supposant que plusieurs Eveques 
s’estimeraient heureux de pouvoir abandonner avec honneur line 
position qui devient tous les jours moins tenable. Quolques-uns 
d’entre eux, et des plus eminents, sont des homines infiiiiuiciit trop 
ilclaircs pour ne pas sentir la neccssite do prendre a temps les inesures 
opportuncs qui peuvent rend re en Autriclic la paix k l’Eglise et 
prdvenir les consequences incalculables qu’entrainorait la prolongation 
des conflits actuals. 

Si on ne veut pas a Rome fermcr les yeux a l’tlvidence, si on ne 
s’y refuse pas k voir la situation sous ses vruics couleurs, on devra 
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s’appliquer avaut tout a donner un appui effioace A la fraction 
moddrde dc l'ltpiscopat autrichien. 

Amener le Saint-Siege u no penetrer de ces id4es et de cette 
conviction doit 6tre la t&che principnle de tout bon patriote auquel 
les circonstances pcrmettent de faire entendre sa voix k Rome aveo 
quelque suoces. : 

C’est aussi vers ce but quo dnivent tendre tous les efforts de 
Votre Excellence ; ct en retmqunt, comme jo l’iii fait, un tableau exact' 
de la situation, des causes qui Tout anioxuSc et des nioyens de reuiddier 
A certains de ses maux, j’espfcre avoir fourni quelques donndcs utiles. 

Vouillez faire vuloir aupres de Son Eminence le Cai dinal-Senr&aire 
d’Etat toutes les considerations que j’oi ddveloppees, et no negligez 
aucun moyen pour rend re le Saint-Port! aiusi que ses principaux 
Conseillcrs accessible aux vues qui sont exposces daus la present 
depGche. 

Recovez, et<;. 


(signd) Bhukt. 
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c. 

Despatch to Prince Mktternich relative to the 
Franco-German War. 

Copie d’un dcpeche au Prince de Mettemich k Paris, on date 
Vienne, le 11 Juillet 1870. 

Ma lettre du 9 vous a deju indique quel est notre point do vue 
dans la question espagnole et le langage que vous avez k tenir a 
Paris. La gravity toujours cioissante de la situation me fait un 
devoir de revenir encore aujourd’hui Hur ce sujet, afin de bien prdciser 
ma pensce et de vous mettre a tneine de 1’iuterprotcr. 

La seule communication oflieiolle que m’ait faitle chargd d’aflaires 
de France est cello dont parle ma dcpcche ostensible de ce jour. Je 
dois rendre au I)uc de Grainont la justice qu'il ne reclame de nous 
dans cettc piece qu'un concours diplomatique sur lequel il peut 
entiferement compter et dont nous lui avons deja donne des 
temoignages. 

Mais, apriis s’etre acquittc de cette communication, le Marquis 
de Cazaux a ajoute que, par suite dc lettres particulicres qu’il avait 
rogues du Due de Gramont,' il so croyait autorise a in’entretonir ‘ aea- 
demiquement ’ do la question dc guerre. ‘ Notes bien,’ a-t-il dit, 

1 qu’A cot egard je n'ai pas a vous parler au norn de mon Gou verne- 
ment.’ 

Malgre ce pr&unbule, j’ai vu clairement que M. de Cazaux dtait 
charge de Bonder le terrain et de s’assurcr si notre concours n’iruit 
I* 8 au-delk d’une action diplomatique dans le cas ou la guerre 
vieadrait k delator entre la Fiance et la Prusse. Les insinuations 
■d» $l- do Cazaux trouvent d’ailleurs leur commcntaire dans le lan- 
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gage moins ambigu qui vous a tenu par M. Ollivier, auSsi bien 
que par ]e Due de Gramont. 

II est important qu’il n’y ait point de malentendu sur ce point 
entre nous et le Gouvernement frangais. 

Je tiens surtout k co que l’Empereur Napoleon ct ses ministres 
ne se fassent pas 1’illusion de croire qu’ils peuvont nous entrainer 
simplement k leur gre au-delk de ce que nous avons promis et 
nu-delk de la limite qui nous est tracee par nos intdrets vitaux 
aussi bien que par notre situation matdrieilc. 

Parlor avec assurance, ainsi que l’aurait fait, selon vos rapports, 
le Due de Gramont dans le conseil des ministres, du corps d’obscr- 
vation que nous placerions en ISolioine, e’est pour le moins s'avancer 
bien hardiment. Rien n’autorise le Due k compter sur uno mesure 
paroille de notre part, et la lay auto nous impose le devoir de ne pas 
laisser le Gouvernoment frnngais faire entrer cette eombinaison 
dans ses calculs. 

Le soul engagement que nous avons eon tract o reciproquement 
consistc a ne pas nous entendre avec unc puissance tierce k l’insu 
I’un de l’autrc. Get engagement, nous le tiendi-ous scrupuleuscment, 
ainsi quo Jo vous le disais dans rna lettre du 9, et la Prance peut, 
eu consequence, etre parfaitement sure que nous ne nouerons derriere 
son dos aucune negociation avec la Prusse ni avec uno autre 
puissance, ce qui est pour elle, en cas de guerre, uno garantie 
importante de securite. Nous nous declarons cn out re lmutement 
les sineeres amis do la France, et le concours de notre action diplo¬ 
matique lui est entierement acquis. Cost lk uu second point qui 
n’est pas a dedaiguer, mais e’est k cela seul que se lioment nos 
engagements positifs. 

Le cas de guerre a bien etc discute dans des pourparlers. Toute- 
fois, rien n’a cte arrPtc, et memc si on voulait donner une valour 
plus reelle aux projets restes a l’dtat d’cbauche et qui, ne l’oublions 
pas, avaieut pour but dcclard non les preparatifs d’une guerre, mais 
le nmiutien de la paix, ainsi qu’aux observations ^changes, on ne 
saurait en tirer la consequence que nous serions tenus k une demon¬ 
stration armee des qu'il convient k la France de nous le demander. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeller qu’en examinant les dventUaUtes 
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de guerre nous avons toujours declare que nous nous ongagerions 
volontiers k entrer activenient en scfene si la Bussie prennit le parti 
de la Prusse, mais que si celle-ci seule etait en guerre avee la France, 
nous nous rdservions le droit de rcster neutres. 

J’admettais bien et j'adinots encore que telles circoustances peu- 
vent se presenter ou notre inti?ret memo nous coimuandcrait do sortir 
d‘une attitude de stricte neutral ite, mais je me suis toujours posi- 
tivement refuse k contracter, sous ee rapport, un engagement. J’ai 
revendique alors, eomine je revendique maintenont, uno entiero 
liberte d’actiou pour l’empire austro-liongrois, et si j’ai mainteuu 
avec fermete co point quand il s’agissait de signer un traiti? d’allianee, 
je dois moins quo jamais me considt?rer coniine ayant les mains liecs 
aujourd’hui oil un traite n’a pas etc coticlu. 

Cette argumentation mo parait elaire et irrefutable. Je no 
conccvrais pas que l’Empereur Napoli-on ou le Due de Gramont pflt 
interpreter autremeut eo qui s’est dit alors et nous regurder eomine 
engages it une demonstration armie. 

Je vais d’ailleurs plus loin, et je dirai t|ue mimic si nous avions 
promis un eoncours materiel on cas de gourre outre la France et la 
Prusse, ee n’aurait jamais ite que eomine le corollairc d'une, jiolitique 
suivic d’un commun accord. Jamais nous liiuirions songi et aueun 
jjjtat ne songerait jamais ii se mettro vis-a-vis d’un autre dans uno 
situation de dipciidance telle qu'il dut prendre les annes uniquement 
selon lo lion plaisir de l'autre. L’Einjiercur Napoleon nous a promis 
do venira notre seeours si nous itions attaquis par la Prusse, mais saus 
douto il ne se eroit pas obligi d’emboiter le pas demure nous s'il 
nous prend fantaisie de dielaror la guerre, a la Prusso sans son 
assentiment. 

Mais la France, alliguora-t-on, n’est pas, dans la circoustance 
actuellc, l’agresseur. C'est la Prusse qui provoque la guerre, si olio 
ne retire pas la candidature du Prince do 11 ohemollem. 

Ceci est un point qu’il cst indispensable d’examincr. Je veux 
m’expliquer k cet dgard avee une entierc since rite et eu veritable 
' ami de la France. 

Dans tous nos pourparlers confidentiels avec le Gouverncment 
. frangais nous avons toujours pris pour point dc depart que nous 
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voulions avant tout lo maintien de la paix, et quo nous n’aurions 
recours & la guerre quo si elle etait ndcessnire. L’est-olle dans la 
cas present t Elle le deviendra peut-etre, ruais assurdment oe sent 
du en grande partie k l’attitude prise d&s le principe par la France, 
car la candidature du Prince de Iiohenzollem n’etait pas un fait de 
nature k mcner par lui-meuio a cette consequence. 

Quo la France ne ffit pas restco indid't'rente k cet incident, rien 
do plus juste. Qu’elle y vit d’abord un manque dc proc4dd k son 
dgard et par consequent uue atteintc a sa dignity, rien de plus na¬ 
tural. Qu’elle declare ses interets menaces par l’avcnement d’un 
Prince prussien au trone d’Espogne, c’cst encore la un fait contre 
lequel il n’y aurait rien a redire. 11 y avait on ceci 1’occasion 
d’engagcr une catnpagne diplomatique ou la France avait la partie 
fort belle, ou la Prusse ct l’Espagnc ctaicnt dvidcounent dans leur 
tort, et oil l’Europe aurait etc toute disposue a se mettro du c6td 
dc la France et a uxerccr sur les deux autres puissances uue pras- 
sion qui aurait cu pour resultat soit de douucr paciiiquenicnt une 
ample satisfaction aux iutdrets fran^ais, soit d’assurer au Gouveme- 
nient frangais un grand ascendant moral si, cette satisfaction lui 
dtant refusee, il etait contraint a prendre les armes. 

11 aurait fallu exposer a l’Espagne dans un language ferine niais 
mesurc quel les ctaicnt les exigences evidcutes de l’intdret de la 
France, lies declarations analogues auraieut etc d ounces aux cabinets 
strangers, et coux-ci se seraient ccrtaincineut empresses d’offrir a la 
France un concours actif pour detoumer cette cause de compli¬ 
cation. 

La Prusse, sans etro prise directemcnt a partir par la France, 
aurait probablemcut cede, et la France aurait eu tout l’honneur et 
lc profit de cottc canipague. Si, uontrairenieut k toute attente, la 
Prusse persistait a ne pas faire rctirer au Prince de Hoberueollern sa 
candidature, malgre les conseils de l’Europe, la guerre s’ouvrait dans 
les conditions morales les plus favoraliles a la France. 

Le Uouvernenicut frau^ais ne s’est pas conform d, dfes le ddbut, • 
au plan que je viens d’esquisscr. Ses premieres manifestations ne 
portent pas le earaotere d’uue action diplomatique; elles sont bien 
plutdt une veritable declaration de guerre adressde k la « 
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en des terms qui jottent l'timotion dans toute FEurope, et lui 
font oroire ois&nent au dessin pri'in^diti; d’amener la gaerre 
& tout prix. 

. Le langagc public des ministres framjais, suiri de pniparatifs 
de guerre immediats, rend la rctrnite difficile aux Prussiens aussi 
bien qu’aux Espagnols, et ne facilite pas aux cabinets la t&che de 
s’interposer en faveur des inti ! r6ts franyais. Nous aim on s encore k 
espdrer que l’affaire pourra entrer dans une voie plus conforms au 
point de vuo diplomatique, et quo la France n’en obtiendra pas 
moins un success eclatant. 

Cependant les apparcnces indiquent un pou trop clairemnnt qu’il 
y a desir, de la part de la France, de cherchor querello aux Prus- 
siens et de tirer parti dans ce but du premier pretexts qui so pre- 
sentc. Les details quo me donnent. vos rapports no peuvenl que 
confirmer cette appreciation, et j’avouo francbeuient quo jo vois dans 
la manicre dont cetto affaire a <ite ent.amoe a Paris un motif serieux 
pour nc pas sortir d’une certaino reserve. 

En effet, si cost siniplenient avec passion qu’on abordo k Paris 
de cette fin,ion la question de la candidature Holienzollem, cette con- 
duite li’est pus de nature k nous inspirer de la confianec dans l’avenir 
et ii nous donner le desir de nous emharquer sous de pareils auspices. 
Si ce n’est pis entrainement, il y a done dessein preeoncerte de pro- 
voquer la guerre, et ceci est contraire a tout ce dont nous ritions 
convenus. Dans ce cas, je comprendrais encore moins que l’on compt&t 
sur notre concours. 

On trouvera peut-f'trc k Paris ce langagc severe, main je le 
crois dicte par une sincere amitie pour la France, aussi bien quo 
par nia sollicitude pour las intcrets <jui me sont con lies. Prdcisez 
bien, comine je l’ai fait, la portee de nos engagements; assures que 
nous les tiendrons, mais ne caches pas quo nous nous Kentons d’autant 
moins portds k les depasser que nous no pouvons approuver la pre¬ 
cipitation avec loquelle on pose, sans n«5cessit<5 (Svidente et en nous 
prdvenant si peu, la question de guerre. 

D’ailleurs, en dehors de ces considerations politiques, il y a des 
raisons mat4rielles qui ne nous pennottruient pas do prendre une at- 
tituda belliqueuse. Le Due de Gramont nous a vu de trop prfcs pour 
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s’y tromper. Mfirae si nous le voulions, nous ne pourrions pas mettre 
aussi subitement sur pied des forces respectables. 

Les sacrifices et les efforts que cela exigcrait sont tels qu'il 
faudrait, pour les iinposnr au pays, des motifs bien autrement pres- 
sants que ceux qu’on pourrait invoquer aujourd’hui. 

Nous n’avons jamais dissimulc le besoin impdiieux que nous 
avons do la pnix. Si la France trouve i’occasiou actuelle favorable. 
pour entrer en campagne, si elie se sent en mesure de demployer dfes- 
&-prdsent toutes ses forces, nous ue pouvons en dire autant pour 
noire part. Ce n’est pas du jour au lendemain que nous pouvons 
passer ainsi k l’action, ct Topiniou du pays tout entier se soulevorait 
contre le gouverncment s’il se jetait tete baissec dans les perils d’une 
guerre aussi imprdvuc. II faudrait, en tout cas, que cctte (Sven- 
tualite se prdsentfit comme une exigence indispensable de la situa¬ 
tion, et personno ne voudrait aujourd’hui admettro chez nous 
1’existcnce de cette exigence. 

Je no dis pas que telles eventuality ne puissent se presenter 
qui nous amenent k intervenir dans une lutte engageo sur une 
question d’influcuce entre la France et la Prusse; raais h coup sur 
ce n’ost pas au ddbut do la lutte qui s’engage aujourd’hui qu’on 
trouvera Tempire austro-hongrois dispose a y entrer. Une attitude 
bienveillanto pour la France, la resolution de ne pas s’entendre avec 
une autre puissance, voili, tout cc que le gouvernement de l’Empereur 
pent promettre aujourd’hui, s’il ne veut pas etre dementi par le 
sentiment general. 

Pdnetrcz-vous bien des considerations que j’expose dans cette 
lettre. Je tn’on remets a vous avec confiance pour les faire valoir 
aupres de qui de droit. II ne faut pas qu’on s’abuse sur ce que 
nous voulons et surtout sur ce que nous pouvons faire. On est en 
train de s’ongagcr a Paris dans une bienne grosse partie. On s’est 
peut-fitre deji trop avance pour reculer, ct, dans ce cas, votre tftohe 
pi-incipale doit etre do veillcr k ce qu’on ne so m^pronne pas sur nos 
intentions, qui sont sinebrement amicales pour la France, mais qui 
restent sans doute au-dessous de ce qu’on espere sans trop de 
motif. . 

Nos services sont acquis dans une certoine mesure, mais cette 
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menure ne sera pas dEpassee, a moins quo les dvenements ne nous 
y portent, et nous ne songeons pas 4 nous precipiter duns la guerre 
uniquement parce quo cela conviendmit 4 la France. Faire accepter 
cette situation 4 l’Empereur Napoleon et 4 ses ministres, sans provo- 
quer lcur mdcontentenient, voi!4 la difficult^ qui vous attend et dont 
je compte sur votre sfele ct votre influence porsonelle pour triompher. 
II ne faut pas qu’uu acces de mauvaise humeur contro l’Autriche 
prepare une dc ces Evolutions subites auxquclles la France nous a 
malheureusemcnt uu peu trop habitues. 

C’est 14 un ecu oil dangereux qu'il s’agit deviter; faites done 
sonner aussi haut quo possible la valeur de uos egagcuicnts tels 
qu’ils existent rEcllement et notre fidelity 4 les respecter, aiin que 
l’Empereur Napoleon ne s’entende pas lout-4-coup 4 nos depens avec 
une autre puissance, ce quo d'ailleurs nous crayons impossible, puis- 
que ce scrait contaire aux engagements reciproques. Insisted sur la 
reciprocity cn cc qui conccriie co point ct ayez en outre les yeux 
bieu ouverts. O’est 14 ma dernifere et ma principale recommendation. 

(signe) Bkust. 
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Correspondence relative to the Franco-German 

War. 

Copie d’une lettre partieuliisre du Comte de Roust au Due do 
Gramont, k Paris, cn date de Vienne le 4 janvier 1873. 

Monsieur le Due! 

La lettre quo vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresscr, on rdponse 
k la mienne du 20 du inois passd, no m’est parvenue que le 31, notre 
ambossade I’ayant retenue fautc d’une occasion afire. Je m’empresse 
de vous on offrir mes remerciments. 

Je ne me plains pas de publications que vous avez jugdes 
opportunes. II ost vrai qu’ellos devaient m'cesaairement provoquer 
une poldinique regrettable avoc laquelle, dans ma position actuelle, 
il m’dtait ditlicile d’entrer en lutte ; aussi v suis-je restd complfetement 
dtranger. Mais comnie j’ai la conviction d’avoir consciencieusement 
reinpli mes devoirs envers mon souverain et mon pays, et que j’ai 
la satisfaction de vous entendre dire, comme vous le faites dans la 
premiere dos lettres publides par les journaux, que l’attitude de 
'1’Autriehe dtait sympathiquo et loyale, j’ai aussi la certitude que 
cet incident n’aura servi ni k compromettre les bons rapports de ■ 
mon pays avecl’Allemagne, ni k refroidir les sentiments de sympathie 
et d’estime qu’on nous a gardds en Prance. Et e’est 1A 1’essentieL 

Jo ne vous dissimule pas quo moi j’ai dgalement dprouvd un. 
sentiment de surprise. C’est que je n’ai pu m’empScher de me souvenir 
de la visitc que vous avez bien voulu me faire k Londres. Nous 
avons beaucoup causd des dvenements de 1870, et vous m’avez dit. 
sans rdserve que vous aviez compris notre manitre d’agir, et vous ne 
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' tn’cn faites pas de reproehes ; mais convenes que vous en mettez, 
^ involontairemcnt sans doute, dans la bouche de ceux qni vous 
entendent. Et lo reproche eBt-il permis? Positivement non, 

Permettez-moi d’abord de vous faire observer quo lcs paroles 
souligndes dans votre premiere lettre, ot qui se retrouvent dans une 
des nVienncs dcrites apres la declaration de guerre, ne pouvuient 
dtre unarguinentcontre ee que Monsieur le Prdsidcnt de la liopublique 
se souvientavoir entendu a Vienne, puisque ce passiigo de sa deposition 
se rapporte claireinent k lVpoquex ou nous avions l'lionneur do vous 
y voir oomtno Ambassadeur. Voillt pourquoi, Monsieur lc Due, je 
vous ai demands aussitot la date du document auquel vous faisez 
allusion, car il dtait impossible qu’il appartlnt au temps de votre 
ambassadc. II ost ccpeudant triss-essentiel de rclever les dates, cor 
si vous aviez etd, coininc Ambassadeur ii Vienne, autorise a tenir, 
eotnnio vous lc dites, ee memo langage k votre gouvernement, il 
s’ensuivrait (pie nous aurions encourage la France a faire la guerre, 
tandis que e’est. le contraire qtie nous avous fait. 

Je vois par une. seconde lettre, publico par les journaux, que 
vous appelej; l’attontion sur le mot ‘ repeter,’ qui prouverait qu’un 
langage idcnfiqne avait etc teuu auterieurmuent par le Prince de 
Mettcmicli. Jo vous en demande pardon ; mais n'cst-ce pas un peu 
jouer sur les mots ? J1 me serait permis d’objocter que le mot lepdter 
no s’emploio pas seulcment dans lc sons do la redite, mais encore, et 
surtoul en formes de diplomatic, pour engager quelqu’un a dire k un 
tiers ce qu’on flit, k lui-mcme. 

Rien ensuite ne prouverait, en admettant memo votre inter¬ 
pretation, que la ineme chose ait ete dite antcricurnmcut k la dd- 
claration de guerre. Maisjen’ai besom d’aucune subtilite. Puisque 
vous dites que. le Prince de Mettcmicli, tidcle a sen instructions, n’a 
jamais teuu un autre langage, je premls la liberte do vous envoyer 
ci-joint copic d’une depechc qui lui fut adrossee dans le moment 
ddcisif, et je suis bien sur quo notro ambassadeur, fidulc k ses in¬ 
structions, n’a pas ouhlid d'y conformer son langage. 

Maintennnt passons succiuctemeut en revue ce qui est intervenu 
entre les deux gouverncments. 

Vous me rappelez une ndgociation de ces amides 1809 et 1870 
VOL. II Z 
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D-’abord, ce que vous avcz en vue u’appartient pas—voilh : ce qq'il 
est encore important de constater—4 1869 et 1870, raais 4 1S6& 
et 1869. Ensuite, je ne crois pas quc le mot de udgociation y salt 
applicable. U ne udgociation aurait <Ste confide aux ambassades. IV y' 
a eu des dchanges d’iddes ct dc projets, et vous voudrez bien you* 
rappelcr que c’dtait a nm demandc que jo fus uutorisd & vous en 
donner connaissanco lors de votre entree au ministcre. Cette eorre- 
sponduncc, rovotue d'uu caractere. tout privd, fut terminee en 1869 
sans avoir abouti; il n’y a eu absolumcnl rien de signd; mais, 
coinine vous avez du vous en convaincrc par sa lecture, troLs points 
la caractdrisaient. L’cntento avait un caraetero ddfensif ct uu but 
pacifique; il devait y avoir dans toutes les questions diplomatiques 
une politique commune, ct l’Autriche se reservait de declarer sa 
neutralite dans le cas ou la Franco se verrait forede de £aire la 
guerre. 

Vous conviendrcz quo nous nous souimes couformds au troisieme 
point, et ce u’est pas nous qui avons ddvid des deux autres. Mais, 
je le rdpdto, rien n’a dtd eonclu, ce qui est pout-etre regrettable; car 
si on avait sigud, la ndeessite de nous faire intorvenir dans l'action 
diplomatique aurait, j’aime a le croire, ccrtainement empuchd la guerre. 

Le seul engagement qui en soit resultd, sans toutefois avoir 
jamais etc revfstu dc la forme d’uu traitd, consistait dans une prom esse 
rdeiproque d(; no pas s’cutendro avec une troisieme puissance a l’iusu 
l’un de 1’autre. 

Vous verrez par 1’annoxe ddja citde, portant la date du 11 juillet 
1870, que nous nous sommes souvenus dc cet engagement, qu’il 
n’ou existait pas d’autre, mais que uous nous sommes plu a l’inter- 
prdter dans son application large, en prouiettunt le concours de notra 
action diplomatique. 

Or, le possugo que vous avez citd prend expressdinent pour point 
de ddpart ‘la fiddlitd a nos engagements,’et e’est en se rappelant 
ceux-ci tels que je vlens de les preoiscr qu’il faut apprecier la portde 
rdello des deux lettres dont vous avez fait mention. 

Je ne sais 4 quoi so rapporteut vos paroles lorsqu’enlin vous. 
rappelez la ndgociation d’un traitd d’alliance ddfensive et offensive 
contre la Frusse, qui aurait dtd ndgocie entre la France et l’Autriche 
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depuiB plusieurs moia;—ce que je sais, c’ost que la proposition 
nous en a 4te aeulcment fait apres la declaration de la guerre, et 
que, pour des raisons qu’il est inutile de rappoler, nous l’avons 
ddclinde sans hesitation et liien avant que les hostilities eussent 
commence. 

. (Test parce que nous nous trouvions dans cette impdrieuse 
necessity que nous nous sommes efforeds k rendre notre neutrality 
acceptable k la France sans quo pour cola on ait pu conclurc que 
nous lui offrions notre intervention arinde. 

II est done claircment utabli quo lorsquo la France a declare la 
guerre, pas uri mot n’avait dtd dit ni dcrit qui out autorise k compter 
sur le concours militaire de l’Autriche; et en conscience, Monsieur le 
Due, la guerre une fois duclarde, cos lettres du 21 juillct vous ont 
elles sdrieusoment fait penser alors que vous pouvicz mettre en ligne 
de compto une intervention de I’Autriche k main amide?—Vous 
6tes reste aux affaires plusieurs seinainos encore pendant que les 
dvfenemculs de la guerre so sont rapidement succddds, et veuillez done 
me citer un tdldgrannne ou une dopeclie partio pour Vienuo pour 
rappeler k 1’Autricho ses engagements et pour Iiftter ses operations 
militaires. 

Assurdment, Monsieur le Due, telle n’a pas dtd alors votre pensde 
airisi quo l’a fait votre successeur Monsieur le Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvorgnc, qui so trouvait au courant de tout ce qui avait dtd dit 
et dcrit, et qui avait parfaitement jugd k Vienne la situation du 
premier coup d’reiJ, vous avez reconnu qu'il n’y avait k attendrc do 
I’Autriche qu'une action bieuvcillautc aupres des neutres, et k cette 
t&che-li. nous n’avous point failli. 

Agrees etc. etc. 

(signd) Beust. 


A Son Excellence le Comte me Bkust, etc., etc. 


Paiuh lk 8 janvier 1803. 


Monsieuh le Comte ! 

J’ai re$u la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’dcrire 
en rdponse k la inienne du 21 ddcetnbrc, et je regrette que cette 
dernifere ne vous soit parveuue que dix jours apr&s avoir dt 6 6c rite. 
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Ce ddlai, comme vows avez pu vous en convaincre, est inddpendant 
de rna volont<5. 

J’ai lu avez toufce 1’attention qu’elles mdritent leg observations 
que vons ont suggdrdos les rdccntes publications que les circonstances 
m'ont imposdes bien k regret; il me scinble y trouver la trace de 
quelqun malentcndu sur la nature et la portoc de mes affirmations, 
et je crois devoir au bon souvenir de nos anciennes relations de ne 
laisser subsister h cet egard aucune equivoque. 

Muis, avant d'aller plus loin, je dois vous preveuir que je 
n’accepte en quoi que ee soit la responsabilite tie tout ce qui se dit 
ou s’dcrit autour do mes paroles. Jc ne roponds que de mon propre 
langage. 

Je crois superflu de vous assurer que ce n’est pas le ddsir d’une 
justification pcrsonnelle qui m’a inis la plume k la main. S’il en 
eut dtd ainsi, je n’aurai pas, pendant deux ans de suite, gnrdd un. 
silence que je n’avais aucune envie de rompre. 

L'incident a dte provoqud par le retentissement du langage in- 
tempcrant et inexact de Monsieur Thiemqu’il devenait ndcessaire 
pour 1’honneur de la France d’arrftter aux passage. 

Cola posd, vous rcmarqucroz que je n’ai jamais pnitendu que vous 
nous aviez encourage a faire la guerre. J'admcts parfaitement, parce 
que e’est la verite, que vous nous en aviez dissuade jusqu’au moment 
ou vous avez envoyd Paris Monsieur le Comte Vitzthum; je n’ai 
aucune difficult^ h reconna.it re quo, In 13 juiilet, vous nous avez rndme 
conscillc de nous tenir pour satisfaits de la renonciation du Prince 
de Hobenzollern dans les tenues ou elle s’dtait produitc le 12. Et 
j’y ajoute que je no doute pas qu’il vous ait etc fort pdnible d’ap- 
prendre que cettc circonstance n’avait pas suffi pour cteindre le 
conllit franco-prussien. 

Je mconnais aussi que les promesses de concours dont j’ai citxS 
la fornmle sont posterieures h la declaration de guerre, et enfin, je 
termine ces uveux on declarant qu’en mon 4tne ot conscience je ne 
puis adresser aucun reproclie au Gouvemcment autrichien au sujet 
de la ligne de conduite qu’il a tonue k l’dgard de la France, «t qui 
lui a etc imposde par les dvfcnements. Je ne suis pas en mesure 
d’apprdcier la nature des bons rapports qui existent maintenant entre 
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le cabinet de Vienne et celui de Berlin; mais, coinme l’incident qui 
nous occupe n’a rien mis en lumiere qui ue fut counu & Berlin, il 
est Evident qu'il n’a rien pu coinpromettre de ce cfltd; et quant k ee 
qui nous concerue, la nution frnmpiise tie peut voir dans cus in¬ 
formations que de nouveau x motifs de sympathie et d'estime pour 
l’Autriche. Et, romrne vous le dites avec raison, Monsieur le Couitc, 
e’est 14 l’esscnticl. 

Vous me ruppcle/. qu’uyaut eu I’honnour de vous voir a Londres 
en 1871, nous nvions lieaueoup cause des eveneineuts de 1870, et 
qu’alors je vous avais dit sans reserve que j’uvais compris votre 
maniere d'agir et quo je no vous avais adressd uuuun reproebe. Vos 
souvenirs sont tres-exacts. .Je u’uvais alors et je n’ai encore au- 
jourd’hui aucun reproclie a vous adressor. Quant au laugage que 
vous apretd Monsieur Tliiors, il est bien nature! quejone vous eu aio 
pas par Id a Londres, car je no le connaissuis pas, et je u’en ui dt<5 
infornie qu’au comiueneement du mois dernier pur la publication de 
son etrunge deposition. 

J'dcarte pour le moment toute controverso sur les negociations 
de 18G8, 1869 et 1870. Cela n’oll'rirait aucun avantage; je me borne 
seulemcut a vous rappel or que ces negociations, dont vous ffltes le 
premier u m’iustruirc, ctaieut resides ‘ouvertes' (e'est le mot textuel) 
en 1869, et qu'elles out servi de base et de point do depart au 
traitd qui a etc ndgocie a la fin de juillet 1870 eu vue de la guerre 
et de la cooperation de 1’Autriclie a cctto guerre. Bone la date de 
1870 trouve sa place correcte et Idgitiiue ii cdtd des dates autdrieures 
de 1868 et 1869. 

J’aflirmc deux choses: 

La premiere, e’est que pendant que j’dtais auibassadeur k Vienne 
vous ne m’avcz pas dit qu’il ue fallait laisser au Couvcrnemeut 
imperial aucuue illusion, et le bien convaiucre au contraire que s’ij 
s’engageait dans la guerre l’Autriche ne le suivrait pas. 

Cette affirmation, jc la maintiens avee uue certitude parfoite qui 
s’appuie non pas seulcinent sur la mdinoire qui est cependant tres- 
sfire, mais aussi sur les notes que j’ai conservdes. Je n’ai jamais eu, 
Monsieur le Comte, une seule conversation avec vous, fut-elle de 
quelques minutes, que je n’en ai ecrit la substance, et souvent les 
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mots eux-m§mes avant la fin de la joumde. Aussi, je sttis certain 
de ce que j’avance quand je declare que vous ne m’avez pas terra i 
Vienne le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

Nous avons sonvent parld de la guerre, nous etions d’accord pour 
ne pas la desirer, et nous rcconnaissions qu’il se faisoit en Allemagne 
un travail qu’il dtait de l’intdrct de 1’Autriche corame de la Prance 
de ne pas interromprc. Nous avons quclquefois envisage l’eventualitd 
de la guerre cn thfese gdndralo, ot je vois dans mes notes qu’alors 
vous me reprdsentiez combien il serait desirable que la guerre, si 
elle devenait udeessaire, naquit d’une cause non-nllemande, qu’elle prit 
naissance, par example, au sujot do quclquo question orientale, de 
manifere k laisser it l’Autricho toute sa libertd d’action pour la part 
qu’clle serait appeldc a y prendre. Je suppose que vos souvenirs 
seront ici d’accord avec les miens; rnais quant aux paroles que Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers aplacdcs dans votre bouche, je n’eu vois aucunc trace, si 
ce n’est dans cette depochc dcrite par vous le 11 juillet 1870 il Monsieur 
1’Ambassadeur d’Autricho, etdont je viens de prendre connaissance 
pour la premiere fois, dans la copie quo vous avezbicn voulu m'envoyer. 

Lh, en effet, jo vois que vous cliargez Monsieur l’ambassadeur de 
nous enlover toute illusion et de nous faire entendre avec nidnage- 
munt que nous ne devons pas compter sur votre concours. 

Ghcrchant toujours de prdfdrence les explications qui n'aboutissent 
pas ii des rdsultats extremes, je me fais l'idde qu’il se sera dtnbli dons 
les esprits quelquc confusion involontairc entre le langago dcrit le 
11 juillet 1870 et le langage parld pendant les anndes prdeddentes. 

Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs qua, pendant le cours de ma mission k 
Vienne, se soit presentd une seule occasion oii 1’Autriclic ait dtd mise 
en demeure de se prononcer sur ses dispositions ii faire la guerre, et 
je n’ai janmis eu k rdclaracr de vous son concours, rntsme eventuel, 
k cet effet. Ainsi done, je le repute ct le maintiens forinellement, 
vous ne m’nvez jamais, pendant quo j’dtais ambassadeur it Vienne, 
tenu le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

J’apprcnds aujourd’hui que vous l’avez dcrit plus tard au Prince . 
de Metternich, dans cette depdche du 11 juillet que vous venez de 
m’envoyer et que jo ne connaissais pas, pireeque Monsieur l’Am- 
balsadeur d'Autriche ne nous l’a jamais montrde. 
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Je voia en effet, dans la copio que vous venez de m’adresser, 
que vous recoin mandez k Monsieur l’Ambassadour d’Autriche 
d’employor son zfeleet son influence pour fairo accepter vos reserves & 
Sa Majeste et a ses Ministres, sans provoquer lour mcconben tement, 
et je trouve dans cctte communication tardive la clef d'uno situation 
qui nous causa pendant quelques jours d’assez stSrieuses preoccupations. 
•II se fit nlors entro vous. Monsieur I’Ambossatleur d’Autriche, et moi 
un eehange d'explications vcrltales et oolites qui eut pour effet de 
dissiper ce quo vous avez appeld des malenteudus regrottables. 
Monsieur le Comto de Vitzthum vint k Paris, ct aussitCt s’effacfsrent 
toutes les traces de la froideur qu’avaient naturellement engondrtSe 
vos reserves, bien que Monsieur I’Ambassadeur dAutricluy suivant 
vos instructions, n'eut riou negligd pour en adoucir [’expression. 

Monsieur de Yitztlium voitl'Enipercur, il cause avec moi, rctoume 
k Vienne, ct e’est aussitfit apres son rctour quo vous derives, le 
20 juillet, ces mots: 

‘Le Comte Vitzthum a rendu comptc k notre auguste maitre du 
message verbal dont l’Emporeur Napoleon a daignd le charger. Oes 
paroles impdrialcs, ainsi quo les eclaircissements que Monsieur lc Due 
de Grauiont a bien voulu y ajouter, onl fait disparaitro toute 
possibility d’un inaleidendu quo l’imprcvu de cctte guerre soudaine 
aurait pu faire naitre. Vcuillez clone repdter k Sa Mnjcstd ct li ses 
Ministres que, fbleles a nos engagements tcls qu’ils ont ctd consignds 
dans les lettres echangccs l’anndc derniere entre les deux Souverains, 
nous considdrons la cause dc la France comme la ndtre, ct quo 
nous contribucrons au sneers de ses armes dans les limites du 
possible.’ 

Je renonce bien volonticrs k clonncr au mot de rdpetor la signifi¬ 
cation qui, dites-vous, ne lui appartierit pas; mais, d’un autre c6td, 
je ne puis ui’empccher de relever la difference radicalc qui cxiste 
ontre 1’attitude du cabinet dc Vienne le 20 juillet, et celle qu’il 
panussait vouloir prendre lc 11 clans ce document inedit et iuconnu 
que vous venez de porter a ma connaissance. Comment se fait-il 
. que le 13 juillet, k la reception de cettc d^pecho (du 11), Monsieur 
l’Ambassadeur d’Autriche ne m’ait fait aucune communication du 
genre de celle qu’il m’a faite il 24, a la reception de votro d4pfiche 
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du 20 1 Pourquoi no m’avait-il pas luisso cette preiniete dtipfiche, 
comrao il m’a laisso la seconde 1 

Je no me charge pas do repoudre cn ce moment & cette question, 
mais je constate que le 24 juillet j’avnis dans mes mains la declaration 
qu’il n'existait plus do malcntendu entro nous ct le cabinet do Vienne, 
et, de plus, la promesse foriucllc qu’il contribucrait au succes de nos 
armes dans la mesurc du possible. G’est lit ma seconde affirmation ; 
et, vous cn convicndrcz, olle est intliscutable. 

S’agissait-il do contrihuer au succes de nos armes d’une fayon 
platonique, si jc puis m’expriiucr ainsi, par des voeux sympnthiques, 
sans jamais tirer l’cpee 1 Jo crois qu’il est difficile do l’admettre, et 
d’ailleurs, vous aviez pris 1c soiu de nous rassurer k cct ogard, car 
vous ajoutiez plus loin : 1 Dans ccs circonstances, lc mot neutrality 
que nous pronoinjons, non sans regret, nous est impost! par une 
necessity impcricuse et par uue appreciation logiquo de nos interets 
solidaires. Mais cette neutrality n’est qu’un inoycii, le moyen de nous 
rapprocher du but veritable do notre politique, le soul moyeu de 
completer nos annements sans nous exposer a une attaque soudaine, 
soit do la Prusse, soit do la Russie, avaut d'etre en mesurc dc nous 
defendre.’ Et le soir du memo jour (24 juillet), Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadcur d’Aulricbe, prdcisant d’advantago cette question des ariue- 
mcnls, m’iufonuait par ccrit que, dans l’etat oil la guerre avait sur- 
pris l’Autriche, il no lui serait pas possible d'entrer en campagne 
avaut lc commencement de septembre. 

Enfin, liien que la promesse do concours ressorto suffisamment 
de ce qui precede, et qu’en verite il me semblo superllu d’insister 
davantage, je vous rappcllerai ce qui s’est passt? lorsque Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Vitzthuin revint a Paris, et qu’alors, de concert avec 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Autriehr, il posa avec moi les bases, les 
articles monies dc ce troito, qui dedaruit nettement que la neutrality 
arnde des puissances contractautes otait destineo k se transformer en 
cooperation effective avee la Franco contre la Prusse. 

Je vous rappellerai quo ce sent les represeutants de 1’Autriche, 
vos propres plenipo tent iai res et mondataires, qui ont suggerd le mode 
de cette transformation de la neutrality armce en cooperation effective, 
et que ce mode consistait, une fois prot, a reclanier de la Prusse, sous 
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forme d’ultimatum, l’engagemcnt de ne ricn entreprondre contre lo 
status quo ddfini par le traits de Prague. Les ndgociateurs autrichiens 
disaient alors, avec raison, que lo refus do la Prusse etait certain ct 
qu’il deviendrait lo signal des hostility combindes. 

Et inaintenant, Monsieur lo Comte, vous mo demanded si les 
communications du 20 juillet, ou, pour parlor plus correctcmcut, du 
24 juillet, jour ou je los ai revues, ont pu me faire * penser sdrieuse- 
ment que nous devions mettre on ligne de compte uno intervention 
de l’Autriclie k main anneo ’ 1 Mais je ne puis faire autremont que 
de vous retourner la menie question. 

Du moment ou l’Autriche promet de contribucr au succcs de nos 
armes; quand 1’Autriche nous oxplique quo la neutralitd qu’elle 
proclame n'est qu’un inoyon, quo ootte neutralite n’est que lo nioyeu 
de completer ses armemeuts pour so rapproehcr du but veritable de 
sa politique, lequel but est de contribuer au sucees do nos armes; 
quand son Ambassadeur lu’derit que les armces autriohicnnes ne 
pourront entrer on eampagno que dans los premiers jours de soptembre; 
quand les plcuipotentiaircs autriohiens plaeont dans uu tniitd ndgocid 
on ma prescuce et avec uiou concours un article portant que la 
neutralite armoe dos puissances contractantes est dcstinoe a ctre 
transformce on cooperation effective avec la France eontro la Prusse : 
quand cos memos plcuipotentiaircs suggeront les premiers la municre 
de proceder diplumutiquement a ccttc transformation quo doiveut 
suivro les hostilities ; o est moi qui vous le demande scriousement, 
Monsieur le Comte, quo devious-nous penser] 

Vous ajoutes * qudtant reste aux affaires plusieurs semainos 
encore pendant que les cvcucinents de la guerru sc sout rupidemeut 
succdde, je n’ai envoyc a Vienno ni un telcgramme, ni uuc dcpcche 
pour rappcler it J’Autricho ses engagements ot pour hater ses 
operations militaircs,’ et vous en conduez que je no pouvais croire 
serieusement k la cooperation d'une armoe autrichicnnc. 

Bappeler k 1’Autriche ses promcsscs, quand nous nous buttions, 
quelques jours apres les avoir reyues! J’avoue quo l’idee ne m’en 
est mdme pas venue. 

. Mais si vous croyez que je n’aie pas eorit a notre Ambossadeur 
de recourir k tous les moyens en son pouvoir pour hater vos opifra- 
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tions militaires, vous fites dans uno grande erreur, et j’ai sons les 
ycux les minutes do plusieurs depeches, entre autres de celles que jet 
Ini ai adressees le 27 et 1c 31 juillet et lc 3 aoftt, qui n’avaient pas 
d’autre objet. 

Je lie doutais pas dcs intentions de l’Autriche ; je n’en donte pas 
d’avantage aujourd’liui, et j’ai la conviction que si nos revers, aussi 
soudains qu’imprcvus, n’avaient rendu son concours impossible, ce 
concours nous eut cite domic coniine il nous avait etc proiuis; j'avnis, 
je l’avoue, un peu moins dc coufiancc dans la promptitude de sob 
prdparatifs, bicn que je rcgussc h cet egard de personnagcs tres-com- 
pd tent us, des informations rassurantes. 

Je tormiuc, Monsieur lc Comte, cette lettre dcjii trop longue, en 
protestant de nouveau contrc toutc idee do reproelie et do rdcrimin- 
ation. Je maintiens mes deux affirmations, nmis rieu n’ost plus loin 
de ma pensde que dc vouloir faire un grief soit au Gouvernenient im¬ 
perial et royal, soit a vous-nieme de la conduitc politique de l’Autriche 
opres nos desustres. Ce serait. manquer au plus liaut dugru de sens 
pratique et memo d'i'quitd tjuo de s’etonner du temps d’arret qui a 
itiS la consequence dc nos defaites successives et surtout de nos 
desordres intcriours. Je diini mCme, qu’il y aurnit de noire part une 
certainc ingratitude ii no pas contiaitro qu’entre toutes les puissances 
l’Autriclic a etc la dernioro a nbondouner completeiuent la France. 

J'ai trop lougtemps reside a Vienne pour lie pas appreeier toute 
la difference, toute la distance qui separent l’Autriclie etson Gouver- 
ncment de eotte phalange dc jouniaux payes par la Prusse, ct dont 
plus d’uue fois vous ave/. deplore avec moi, vcrlialemcnt ou par (Serit, 
la vunaJitu et 1'absence de patriotisme. Nous lc savons en France, 
les sympathies dc la veritable Autriche nous ont suivi au-delk de 
nos revers, ot nous ne serious degages de la reconnaissance quo du 
jour ou il nous sorait demontre que son Gouvernoment cherche & 
rdpudicr aujourd’liui les sentiments qu’il professait jadis. ' . 

Je regretto, Monsieur le Comte, d'avoir donn<5 k ma reponse un. 
devcloppement aussi considerable, et je vous prie d’y voir une marque 
de la consideration que j’ai pour vous et pour toutes les communi¬ 
cations que vous roulcz bien me faire. 

Il a fallu un etat de chosos aussi exceptionncl que celui de mon 
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malheureux pays; il a fallu ce fait aussi (Strange qu’incroyablo d'un 
chef d'Etat s’dgarant dans les entrainementg d’un langage de partisan, 
pour me fairs desceadro dans l’arfjne et quitter ina retraite. Je mo 
h&te d’y rentrer, maintenant que ina t&chc cst remplic, et j’aimerais 
a y einporter la eonfiance que vous ne vous mcprcticz pus sur le 
sentiment qui m’cn a arraulit: pour quelques heurcs. C’etait non 
devoir. 

Agrees, Monsieur le Comte, les assurances dc nia haute con¬ 
sideration 

(signc) Gbamont. 

Puivatb Lettrb fbom Count JIeust. 

Vous me paries, ehcr ami, dc la lettrc du Due de Gramont ct 
Vous me demandez eo que j ’011 peuse et ec tju’il faut en punser. 

Vous partugcz ainsi judicicusemont Votre question en deux 
parties, Tune mVtant personuolle et 1’autre so rupportant au fond de 
la choso in<ime. 

En Vous disaut quelle est nia pen see je crois deviner la Vfitre. 
Ce n’est pas ina pensce que Vous voulez coniuiftre, e’est l’i repression 
que la lettre a faile sur moi ct que Vous suppose/, sans douto avoir 
<!tu facheusc. Eh liicu, je ne dirai pas ahsolumeiit le contraire. Le 
Due de Gramont, avec lequel pendant quatre amides jo n’avais ccssu 
d’entreteuir les relations les plus aniicalcs, est venu me voir peu de 
temps aprtrs mon installation a l’Anibaxsade de Londrcs. Nous avous 
beaueoup cause des uvcnoineuts survenus dopuis, et dans le eourant 
de notre conversation il in'a coinmuuiqut: plusieurs fois plusieurs 
details qui sout de nature ii l’excuser, je dirai nieine a l’exeulper en 
presence de3 accusations quo l’on fait peser sur lui. Aussi chaque 
fois quo' l’occasion s’en est presentee je n’ai pas oublie d’en tirer 
parti pour prendre sa defense. Mais en lneme temps, note/, bien 
ceci! il m’a dit qu’il avait parfaitcincitt cotnpris ina politi<|ue et 
J'attitude de l’Autriche, et pas le plus leger i-oproche n’est sorti de 
sa bouche. Je Vous dirai plus: J e lui rappelai mon telegram me, par 
lequel j’avais charge le Prince de Metternich de 1’engager dans les 
termes les plus pressants lx se contenter de la renunciation du Prince 
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de Hohenzollern et 4 l’exploiter comme succfes diplomatique incon¬ 
testable. 11 mo dit qu’il avait partagii ma maniere de voir, mais 
qu’il avuit dfi agir en consequence d’une decision arrGtde en sens 
controire. Je ne commets pas d'indiscrdtion avec cos dernieres paroles, 
car ce qu’elles disent, se retrouve dans le livre public par le 'Due 
lui-mcme. J ugez done de mou etonnemeut lorsqu’4 la veille de partir 
en conge avec uue parfaitc liberte d'esprit, j'cus la surprise de cette 
lettre avec la perspective assez dcplaisante d’uue poldmique avec les 
journaux, moi qui me felieitais d’on avoir perdu l'habitude. 

Cepemlant uno grande partie de la presse—et Yous conviendrez 
que ce ne fut pas la plus mauvaise—a accueilli la prdtendue reve¬ 
lation avec un esprit de calino et do reserve auquel on ne saurait 
trop rend re justice ; j’ui le ferine espoir que cot incident ne servira 
ni 4 uoinproinettro les bons rapports de xnon pays avec l’AUemagne 
ni a refroidir les sentiments de sympathie ct d'estime qu'on nous a 
gardes en France. C’est 14 l'cssentiel. Ce qui me concernc per- 
somicllemeut cst d'un intcret secondaire. Mais si j’ avais encore 
l’hounour d’etre Ministre de l’Empercur, et que j’eusse 4 rdpoudro 4 
uue interpellation, je dirnis ceci: 

La guerre do 1870, entreprise contrairement a mes conseils et 
a mes previsions, avait place l’Autriclio-ITongrie dans une position 
des plus difficiles. 11 est facile uujourd’bui de dire ce que nous 
avions 4 t'nire, il n'en etait pas de memo lorsque Tissue restait 
douteuse, et qu’il etait du devoir d’un Ministre d’envisager avec une 
entiere inddpcndauce de jugement les eventualities les plus diverses 
qui pouvaient en resulter et qui etaient toutes d'une portae grave 
pour les intcrets et l'avenir do la Monarckie. J'ai rcrapli conscien- 
cieuseincnt la mien dans des moments souvent penibles, et je crois ne 
pas avoir fait fausse route. Les calamitds do la guerre nous ont ctd 
epargnees, le vainquour est devenu notro ami, le vaincu n’a rien eu 
4 nous reproclier, la lettre du Due de Gramont l’atteste, car elle 
declare l'attitude de l’Autrichc avoir ete sympathique et loyale. 
N’est-ce-pas assez pour etre content 1 

Yoil4 ce que je dirais ct voila ce quo dira un jour l’histoire, qui 
juge les ckosos dons leur ensemble et les homines suivant le bien ou 
le mat qu’ils ont fait 4 leur pays. 
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Et ceci carrdment posd, je Yous dirai a Yous que je n’ai pas h. 
craiudre les publications pourvu qu’ellos soient completes. 

Mids, me dirpz-Vous, et nous voillt arrives h. la second partie 
de Votro question : qu’est-ce qui en cst du langnge que Monsieur do 
Uramont aurait dtd autorisd it tenir it son Gouvernoincnt, et <juel cst 
le document dont il parle 1 Eh, mon cher ami, c’ost prdcisdmont ce 
que je lui ai demandd lc jour memo on j’ai lu sa lot.tre dans les 
joumaux. La micune, confide aux soins do notrn Atnbassade k Paris, 
lui k <5to remise le 21 do ce mois, nuds je suis encore k l’houre qu’il 
est k attendee une reponse. On dit que le Due est do nouveau 
souffrant. 

J’cn ai eld done rdduit a fouiller dans inn mdmoiro, ne pouvant 
fouiller dans les papiers, ot jo n’y ai encore ricn trouvd qui puisse 
m’dclairer. Mais ce que diis-lt-p resent je puis Vous certifier, e’est quo 
dans tous les cas le Due s’est singulioromont trompd de date. Et 
e’est la date qu’il importe do connattre et quo je l’ai particuliiire- 
ment prid de lu’iiuliquer. 

Le Due de Gmuiont parle du temps ou il dtait Ambassadour it 
Vienne, puisqu’il parle du langage qu’il dtait autorisd k tenir a son 
GourcrMoment, ot qu’il chcrche a rofutor im passage do la depo¬ 
sition de Monsieur Thiel’S qui so rapporlo k la ineine dpoque. Or jo 
declare uno communication qui aurait autorisd-l’Ambassadeur de 
Franceii direason Gouvernement <ju’il ponvait comptersur I’Autiichc 
en cas d’une guerre, absolument impossible; je declare pareille com¬ 
munication ne jamais lui avoir dtd faite. Venillcsi done me dire 
Vous-meme s’il est seulement tulmissible, en supposant mcme que 
nous ayons dtd dans les dispositions les plus favorables a la Fr-ance, 
qu’il aurait pu entrer dans noire jiensde de nous engager ainsi pour 
une guerre in nbstrmUo et a van l l’oxistoneo memo d’un whh Mfi ; 
si l’on parle d’epouser une cause aval it qn’il n’y ait une cause. Et 
dites-moi encore s’il est admissible; qu’aprds avoir regu de telles assu¬ 
rances k Vienne le Due dc Gramont, devc.uu Ministre des aflaires 
dtrangferes, se trouvant en prdscuce d’une eomplication des plus graves, 
n’ait pas songd aussitflt it transformer ces assurances en traitd. Mais 
e’est lit ce qui a dtd si peu le cas quo des propositions d’alliancc 
nous ont dtd seulement faites apros la ddclaration de guerre. 
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Car, so)t dit en passant, il n’existe pas.et il n’a jamais sxistd 
uno transaction quelconquc qui eut engagd l’Autriche & entrer en 
campagne ni k propos de la candidature Hohenzollem ni de la 
paix de Prague, ni de la ligne du Main, ni pour tout autre objet. 

Nous ne pouvions qne ddcliner ocs propositions, qui nous furent 
faites au milieu du nioig de julliet, et le diSsappointement, bien que 
nulleincnt legitime, n’en fut pas moins profond ot regrettable. C’est 
dans co moment la ou il n’y nvait plus moyen d’arrSter les conse¬ 
quences d’une decision vivement combattue, oil nous devious refuser 
ce que 1’on attendait de nous; il est possible que dans une lettre 
particuli&re ou l’on ne pose pas toujours les mots, il se trouvent des 
paroles rassui-antes, qui dans l’etat on en dtaicnt les choses ne 
pouvaient plus exercer une influence sur les ddtcrminationsdu Gouver- 
nement fron^ais et qui n’ont pu devenir fatales pour lui, car ce qu’on 
lui reproehe ce n’est pas d’avoir fait une guerre qu’il avait ddclarde, 
c’est do I’avoir ddclarce, et ce n’est pas nous qui l’avons encouragd 
a la faire. 

Voila comment les choses se sont passdes ; et le Due de Gramont 
a done eu raison de dire que la conduite do l’Autricho ctait 
sympathiqne et loyale. 

Maisenoorcun mot. V otidra-t-on peut-fitre trouver notre raaintien 
qui, jo le repete, dtait diet/; par une appreciation conscicncieuse de 
tontes les phases de notre position, incompatible avoc notre declaration 
de neutrality 1 Oe serait se faire une idde tr&s-fausse do ce que o’est 
que la neutrality. En se declarant ncutre un etat s’eugage k remplir 
les obligations que lui impose la neutrality tant qu’il resto neutre, mais 
la declaration de neutrality n’est pas un paete avec les belligerents 
qui onclininc sa politique et qui 1’enipCcho de l’abondonner lo jour 
oil il le voudrait. En veut-on une preuve, il n’y a qu’4 se reporter 
k la derniere guerre. 
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E. 

Correspondence Relative to Russia and the Black 

Sea. 


Le Comte de Bkudt au Comte dk Ciiotek 
a St. Peters nouito. 


Nr. 1. 


V IE.V NIC, le 10 Novemhre 18T0. 


L’Envoye de Russia m’a remis il y a quelquos jours copio d’mie 
ddpeehe dont Vous trouvo/. cgaleinent unn copio ci-annoxi'e. 

Jo me suis onipressd de la placer sous les ycux do 1’Empereur 
et Roi, notre Auguste Maitre, et u’cst d’ordro do Sa Majcsti; quo je 
Vous charge de porter les observations suivautes a la conuaissanue 
de M. le Prince (lortohacow. 

Voici co quo porte l’article 14 du traitc coticlu h. Paris le 
30 mars 1850 : 

1 Lours Majestes I’Emporeur do toutes les Russies otic Sultan, 
ayant conelu uno convention a Toilet de determiner la force et lo 
noinhre des batiments legers necossaires au sorvico de Lours cotes 
qu’Ellosso rdservent d'entrotenir dans la Mer Noire, cettc convention 
est annexde au present traitc, ct aura memo force et valour quo si 
elle en faisait partie integrante. Elio no pourra ctro ni annulde ni 
modifi^e sans l’assentiment des Puissances signatairos du present 
traits.’ 

Le dernier paragraphs de cet article, par ses termes positifs, 
acquiert une valeur particuliere en njoutant exprosseinent ot excep- 
tionelleraent une stipulation qui, de tout temps, a dtd regardee coniine 
Bous-entendue dans cliaquc transaction iutcrnationale. 

Nous ne saurions done concevoir ni admettre un doute sur la 
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force absoluc de cet engagement reciproque, Iocs radme qne l’une ou 
l’autre des parties contractantes se croirait dans le cas de faire valoir 
lea considerations les mieux fondles contre le maintien de telle ou 
telle disposition d’un traite qu’on est convenu de declarer d’avance 
no pouvoir jamais etre ni annule ni modifie sans l’assentiment de 
toutes les Puissances qui l’ont signe. 

Cost uniqueuient pour ne pas manqucr aux (Sgards dds au Ca¬ 
binet do St. Petersbourg <jue, sans nous arreter k oo simple renvoi 
qui resume* touto notrc pnusi 5 e sur l’ouverture qu’il vient de nous 
faire, nous entrons dans un examcu des arguments sur lesquels 
repose cette communication. 

La ddpeche de M. le Chnncelicr de Russia commence par relever 
uno certaine ini^galitc ou iniquito dont les dispositions du traits se- 
raiont entachdes, en oe qu’elles limitaient les moyens de defense de 
la Pussie dans la Mer Noire, tandis qu’elles permaittaient k la 
Turquie d’entretenir des forces navales illimitces dans l’Archipel et 
les detvoits. 

II ne nous appartient pas de discuter ni l’origine ni la valeur 
d’un arrangoment qui n’a pas etc passe cntrc la Russie et nous, mais 
qui est commun h toutes les Grandes Puissances. Nous nous por- 
mettronsseulement cle faire observer^, M. le Prince Gortcbacowqu’une 
reflexion pareille peut empeeher la signature d’un traite, et qu’aprfes 
la signature elle peut servir dc base k uao demande de riodifi cation, 
mais que jamais elle ne peut autoriscr uno solution arbitraire. Nous 
dirons plus. Les raisons que le Gouvernement de Russie met en 
avant pour justifier un acte unilateral, loin d’cn attdnuer la portae, 
ne font qu’ajouter k la gravity des considerations qui s’y rattachent. 
La maxime qu’il lui plait d’adopter compromet non seulement tous 
les traitds existants, mais encore ceux k venir. Elle peut contribuer 
k les rend re faciles, elle no scrvira pas k les rendre solides. 

Cependant le Oabinot de St. Petersbourg rappelle des derogations 
auxquclles le traite de 1856 n’aurait pas echappd. 

II est question de revolutions qui s’etaient accomplice dans les 
Principautes danubiennes et qui, contrairement k l’esprit et k la lettre 
du traite et de ses annexes, avaient conduit 41’Union des Principautes 
ct k l’appel d’un Prince etrangcr. 
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Qu’il nous soit perm is de fair© ressortir un point qui nous semblc 
capital. 

Les Principautds de Moldavia et de Valacliie n’otaient point partic 
contractante du traits de 1856. Ellea se trouvont sous la suzeroinetc 
de la Porte ottomann. 

iltait-ce Lien celle-oi qui dtait responsable des changemcnts sur- 
venus dans ces pays et qui, aux yeux du Gouvernoment Imperial de 
Russie, constituent uno infraction aux traites? 

Est-ce bien elle qui a demands qti’on les sanctionnfit, ct n’est-ce 
pas ello qui aujourd’hui doit accepter une infraction dvidcuuuent pre- 
judiciablc k ses droits et k ses intdrets 1 

• Reste I’entrde de quelques blltiments do guerre (Strangers dans 
la Mer Noire. Ces faits nous sont inconnus, k meins qu’il tie s’agisse 
des b&timents de guerre desanuds qui servaient d’eseort(! si des Sou- 
verains. Cos apparitions, le Cabinet de St. Petersliourg no 1’ignore 
pas, avainnt certes un caraetfcro bien inolfensif. Itien d’ailleurs 
n’empechait le Gouvernenient de Russie de porter plninte du mo¬ 
ment ou ellcs lui paraissaient incoinpatibles avec les dispositions du 
traitd. 

Le Gouvernenient de Sa Majostd Iinpdriale et Royalo Apostolique 
n’a done pu apprendre qu’avec un penible regret, la determination 
que nous anuonce la depoche de M. le Prince Gortchacow et par la 
quelle le Gouvernenient Imperial de Rusio assume sur lui une grave 
responsibilitc'. II lui est impossible de no pas on tdinoigner sa pro- 
fondo surprise, et d’appeler la sdriouse attention du Cabinet Imperial 
sur les consequences d’un procddiS qui non seuleinent porte attcinte 
k un acte international signd par toutes les Grandos Puissances, mais 
qni se produit encore nu milieu de circoustances ou plus que jamais 
l’Europo a bosoin des garantics qu’offre k son repos et k son avenir 
la foi des traites. 

Vous donnerez lecture do la presente depeche k M. le Prince 
Gortchacow et Vous lui en laisserez copic. 

Recevcz, etc. 
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Lb Comte dk Beust au Comte db Chotek 
a Sj 1 . Peteiibboueg. 


Viknne le 16 Navembrt 1870. 


Nr. 2. 

Apres m’avoir communiqud la circulaire du 19/31 octobre d r - k 
laquelle ma depeche No. 1 de ce jour sort do rdpliquc, M. l’Envoyd 
de Russie m’a donne lecture de quelques passages d’une autre ddpfiqhe 
do son Cabinet, relative k la mfirno affaire, mais portant uu caract&re 
plus confidentiel 

Dans cette pifece M. le Prince Oortcliacow, faisant appcl & nos 
sentiments d’amitie pour la Cour de Russie, exprime l’espoir de nous 
trouver d’aulant plus disposes k juger avec faveur sa determination 
de s’affranchir des stipulations rt'glant la neutralisation de la Mer 
Noire quo le Gouvernement I. & R. avait lui-meme, dfes le mois de 
janvier 1867, pris l'initiative d’une proposition dont l’effet eut 6t6 
de ddgagor la Russie des restrictions que lui imposaient ces memes 
stipulations. 

J’ai rcpondu k M. Novikow que, sons nul doute, nous avions 
toujours tdraoignd le plus vif ddsir de consolider nos bons rapports 
avcc la Cour de St. PGtersbourg, et que l’initiative rappel ee par le 
Prince Gortcliacow avait (ltd l’exprcssion la plus eclatan te peut-Gtre 
de ce bon vouloir do notre part; mais quo je no pouvais me defendro 
d’un sentiment de regret en reportaut mes souvenirs sur la demarche 
dont il s’agit, et en me retra^ant Paccuoil plus que froid qu’elle avait 
rencontre aupres de ceux-lA memo qui cussent du s'y montrer les plus 
sensibles. M. le Chancelier ne peut avoir oublid qu’au lieu d’dveiller 
dans son esprit un dcho sympathique, elle ne provoqua de sa part 
que des critiques et des reprochcs que nous ne nous attcndions certes 
pas k voir se produire de ce c6td. 

Le prdddcesseur de Votre Excellence ne put que nous mander 
alors que le chef du Cabinet russo trouva it notre mani&re d’agir 
prdcipitde; que, dans son opinion, elle avait suscitd sans ndcessite la 
mdfiance du Gouvernement fra^ais ; et que l’idde, mise en avant par 
nous, d'une conference pour le rfeglement des questions k rdsoudre 
en Orient, lui semblait peu propre k assurer un rdsultat satisfaisant. 
A coup Bur, cette manihre de rdpondre k une avance aussi loyale que 
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bienveillante etait faite pour exciter notre surprise. La Russie pou- 
vait contester l’opportunite de notre proposition, & laquelle l’odhesion 
de la France et de l’Angleterrc avait fait defaut; mais la penscc qui 
l’avait inspiroe, pensee toute bienveillante pour la Russie et favorable 
k aes vornx, n’eu constituait pas moins une prouve manifesto de nos 
bonnes dispositions qui muritait d’etre mieux aecucillie. 

J’ai signals, en outre, k M. l’Euvoye de Russie la difference 
essentielle qui existo entre la combinaison suggdree par nous en 1876, 
et la declaration quo son Gouvornement vient d’emettre. 

Aux termes de notre projet, les entraves apportdes k la libertd 
d’action de la Russio dans 1’Euxin devaient titre ccartees dans les 
formes determines par le traite memo et non par un simple acte 
unilateral. De ce que nous avions recoin mande l’nbrogntion legale, 
prononcee par l’unanimite des Cours signataircs, il ne s’en suivait 
nullement que nous d fissions approuver unc anuulation arbitrairement 
et isoldment signifiee par la partie obligee. L’article 14 du traitd 
du 30 mare 18. r )6 porte, en toutes lettres, que la Convention conclue 
le meme jour entre les deux Etats riverains de la Mer Noire ne pourra 
6trc ni annulec ni moclifiee sans l’assontimcut des Puissances garantes, 
et je no coroprendrais done pas que le Gouvornement russe, en sui- 
vant aujourd’hui, pour so libdror des charges do cetto Convention, 
un mode de provider diarnetraleinent oppose a la clause que jo viens 
de citer, put nous taxer d’incouscquencc, lorsque e’est precisdment 
l’application de cctte clause qui formait la base de notre programme. 

Enfin, ai-je fait observer 4 M. Novikow, la marche proposee a 
cette dpoque par le Cabinet I. & R. n’etoit aucunetnent de nature a 
entrainer les dangereuses consequences qu’il y a lieu de redouter de 
l’acte rdeent du Cabinet de St Petersbourg. En obtenant, dc l’aveu 
de l’Europe, le retrait de l’interdiction quiempoche le ddveloppoment 
de ses forces navales dans la Mer Noire, la Russie rccouvrait la posi¬ 
tion qui lui est duo dans ces parages, sans qu’il eut fallu en conccvoir 
des aJarmes. II n’en est pas ainsi aujourd’hui. La demarche qui 
vient d’etre faite ne saurait manquer d’exciter les plus serieuses in¬ 
quietudes. Dans l’Europe oecidcntale, die produit ddja une irritation 
des esprits fort prejudiciable 4 la cause de la paix ; dans le Lovant 
cet essai de la Russie de se faire justice ello-infiine sera envisage sans 
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derate commo une preuve que cette Puissance a jugd le moment venu 
de prendre en main la solution de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la 
Question d’Orient. Lets imaginations si ardentes des peoples derations 
de ces oontrdes y trouveront un stimulant des plus actifs. L’exeraple 
frappant d’un Etat dont le prestige est si grand it leurs yeux leur 
semblera ddsormais, nous le craignons, justifior toutes les agitations 
et toutes les violences. 

Le Chaneelier russe ne saurait disconvenir qu’il y a 14 de quoi 
nous prdoccuper, et il ne s’dtonnera done pas que nous prenions 
trfts au sdrieux la surprise qu'il a mdnagde au monde politique. Nous 
voyons, dans l'attitudc prise par le Cabinet de St. Petersbourg, non 
pas une menace dirocto a l’Eurepe, niais une cause de perturbation 
fftcheusc, niettant en peril son repos et sa securite. 

Je n’ai jamais fait mystfcre do nia conviction que les transactions 
de 1856 ont place la Russie, sur la Mor Noire, dans uno situation 
jam digne d’uno Grande Puissance, on amoindrissant le rOle qu’elle 
est appelcc it jouer dans les eaux qui baignant son territoire, et je 
n’ni rien neglige, je puis le dire, pour faire partager cette conviction 
aux autres Cours garantos. Aussi, n’en ai-je etc que plus peine de 
voir le Gouvernoment. Imperial rocourir, pour le redressment de ses 
griefs, it un luoyen qui, sous tous les rapports, mo parait le raoinB 
heureusoment clioisi. 

Tel est le langage quo j’ai tenu &. M. Novikow en cette circon- 
stance. J’ai cru utile de le reproduire dans le present© ddpeche, 
dont "Votre Excellence voudra bien donner lecture it M. le Prince 
Gortcliacow et dont Ellc est memc autorisee it lui laisser copie s’il 
en tdmoignait le ddsir. 

Reccvez, etc. 
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F. 

Despatch on Polish Apfaius. 

Le Comte »k Bkust au Comte Apponyi a Lon dues. 

JAttre particuliere 

Virnne, le 27 Juin 1870. 

II mo revient (le different elites que la question polauaiso a jouti 
un certain role dans I’entrcvue d’Ems. Les deux Souvorians auraient, 
m’assure-Von, juge necossaire d’clablir entro eux une sorte d’enlonte 
provoquee jiar l’attitude du Gouvemomont Imperial et Itoyal dans 
les affaires de la Galicie. 

Cette nouvellrs in’est encore confirmee par les renseiguemeuts 
<juc Vous me transnieltcz sous la date du 23 de ce niois. D’apres 
les details coufidentiels quo Vous me douiicz sur votro ‘ conversation 
intime' avec Lord Clarendon, il me semlilo quo Sa Seigneurio ne 
trouve pas critierement denudes de fondcuicnt les alarums qui, a co 
que nos voisins pretendent, lour sont inspirdes par notre conduitc 
vis-A-vis des Galiciens. Je vois avec plaisir quo Vous Vous etes 
efforctS de placer les faits sous lour vrni jour, et jo ne puis qu'ap- 
prouver le langage que Vous avez tenu au Principal-Secretaire d’Etat. 
Le sujet est cependant assez important pour mdriter qu’ou y revienne, 
et je crois devoir Vous indiquer quelqucs considerations nouvelles 
que je Vous prie de soumettre, lorsque Vous on trouverez l’oecasion, 
A ^appreciation de Lord Clarendon. 

Avant tout je dois dtahlir on principe, ainsi que Vous l’avez 
ddjA fait, que la utaniere dont nous gouvernons la Galicie est pure- 
ment une question d’oduiiuistration intdrieure, et qu’il est, si non im¬ 
possible, du moins fort dangereux d’admettre que des questions de 
cette nature puissent devenir l’objet d’une entente entres des Puissancs 
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etrangeres. Qu’un Gouvernement dtablisse chez lui un regime 
plus liberal que celui qui exists chez ses voisins, il n'y a certes pas 12k 
une raison suflisante pour que ccux-ci aient le droit de se plaindre 
et d’ngir comine s’ils etaient directement menaces. Tant qu’il n’y a 
pas de propagande active exorcee au-dela des frontiferes, tant qu’il 
n’y a pas de tentative d’etendre une influence illicite sur les pays 
a^jacents, tout Gouvernement doit rester libre d’organiser comme 
il l’entcnd 1’administration de ses provinces, et ses voisins ne sauraient 
avoir un juste motif de prendre de l’ombrage. 

S’il en <5tait autrement, on laisserait s’dtablir un precedent fort 
grave et d’uno porteo tros-mcnagante pour le maintien de la paix. 
Que dirait-on, par example, on Angleterre, si l’Autricke et la France 
manifestant desalarmes de la politique suiviepar la Prusse & 1’dgard 
des aspirations de la nationality allemande, declavaient y voir un 
motif do so concerter otroitenieut afin de parer & toutes les dventua- 
litds. J c crois qu’un pareil laugage paraitrait au Cabinet de Londres 
plus inquietant pour le nmintien de la paix que telle ou telle avance 
faite par lo Gouvernement prussion au parti national allemand; et 
nous aurions sans douto on ce cos k entendre des reproches assez vifs 
do la louche do Lord Clarendon. 

Pourtant ce ne sont que ses propres nationaux que le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial et Royal cherche k sc concilicr en Galicie, car nous 
pouvons hardiment aflirmor que jamuis un acte ou une parole oflicielle 
n’a rdvolo do notre part lc desir de flatter la nationality polonaise 
en dehors do la Gnlicic. 

Il me semble done qu’on ne saurait reconnaitre k la Prusse et k 
la Russie lc droit de se forinaliser des concessions que l’Autriche croit 
utile de faire aux Polonais de la Galicie. D’ailleurs ces crointes 
qu’on nous dit otre eomjucs a Berlin et a St. Petersbourg existent-elles 
reellement ? J’avoue que j’ai de la peine k y croire. 

Il me serait difficile d’admettre que nos voisins pussent se 
ryjouir de voir une province importante de l’Autriche rester mdcon- 
tento; mais qu’ils trouvent un danger pour eux k ce que cette pro¬ 
vince soit satisfaite, e’est ce que l’imagination la plus tiinoree ne 
saurait comprendre. 

Si e’est en quality de Puissances copartageantes, et en se fondant 
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mfr les droits acquis k ce titre, que les deux Puissances prdtendraient 
devoir s’occuper dcs affaires de Galicie, nous pourrions tout uussi 
bien rdclamer de notre cdtd le droit de surveiller la maiiibre dont la 
Russie gouveme ses provinces. 

Nous n’dlevons pas de pareilles pretentions, et si, par respect 
-pour l’inddpendancc de tout Gouvemoment dans les affaires du ressort 
de l’odministration intdrieure, nous gardons une reserve absolue devant 
les questions de cette nature, nous pensons qu’on pourrait observer 
envers l’Autriche les merncs dgards lorsqu’elle cherchc k satisfairo les 
▼oeux ldgitimes de ses sujets de nationalitd polonaise. II y a eu 
une dpoque, sous l’administration du Marquis Wielopolski, ou la 
Russie favorisait plutdt chez elle le ddveloppeinent de la nationalitd 
polonaise. Quels que fussent alors nos sentiments k l’dgard dc cette 
mani&rc de proedder du Gouvernemcnt russe, nous n’avons pas trouvd 
que nous eussious k nous en prdoccuper, ni cherchc a dtablir une 
entente avec la Prusse pour nous prdmunir contre les dangers qui 
pouvaient cn rdsulter. Lorsque plus tard nous nous soinmes, d’accord 
avec les Couvememcnts d’Anglcterre ct de France, prdvalus du texte 
des stipulations du traitd de 1815 pour rdclamer k St. Pdtersbourg 
en faveur des Polonais, la situation dtait tout autre. L’insurrcction 
polonaise constituait alors un vdritable pdril pour nous cu parti- 
culier et pour le mainticn do la tranquillitd generalo. Les Puis¬ 
sances pouvaient invoquer pour justificr leur conduite non seulement 
le texte d’un traitd, niais l’urgcnce d’aviser k l’extiuction d’une con¬ 
flagration qui prenait des proportions rcdoutables et liiena^ait la 
suretd des pays voisins. 11 n’y a aucune analogic entre la situation 
actuelle de la Galicie ct cclle ou sc trouvait a cette dpoque le 
Royaume de Pologne. Le coline le plus complet rfcgne en Galicie, et il 
scrait dtrange de prdtendre que la tranquillitd et le contcntcment 
d’une province sont une menace ou un danger pour les voisins. 

Je contesterais done absolument a la Prusse et k la Russie le 
droit dc se faire une arme contre nous de l’organisation administra¬ 
tive qu’il nous plait d'introduire en Galicie, ct qui ne touche en rien 
aux intdrets de sujets prussiens ou russes. Je ne crois pas memo 
beaucoup k la rdalitd des craintes qu’dpouveraient ces Puissances. 

Par contre, je ne disconveniens nullement de ui’ctrc montrd 
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favorable, depuis non ontr<5e au Ministere, k l’adoption d’un systfeiftb, 
accordant une certainc satisfaction aux vcoux de la Galicie. 

En ugissant ainsi, je crois m’etre inspire des conseils d’une saine 
politique; et je suis persuade que tout homme d’etat impartial ap- 
preciera les motifs qui m’ont die tee cette conduite. 

Panni les di verses nationality repandues dans l’Empire Austro- 
Hongrois, la nationality polonaise est une de cellos dont le ddvoue- 
ment aux into rets generaux et au maintien de 1’Empire nous est le 
plus surement acquis.—En effet, elle n’a auoun appui k chercher 
en dehors de l'Empire dont elle fait pai-tie. Sans parler de l’excel- 
lcnt contingent militaire que la Galicie a toujours fourni dans nos 
guerres, ses reprdscutauts dans nos Assemblies deliberantes se sont 
moot res jaloux de veiller a la grandeur de l’Empire. Ce sont oux 
qui, dans la Delegation du lieichsrath devant laquelleje suis spcciale- 
luent appele u diifendro la politique Iniporiale, m’ont lc plus lidele- 
ment soutenu par leurs discours et leurs votes. Resserrcr les liens 
qui les attachcut a l’existence de l’Empire Austro-Hongrois rn’a done 
toujours paru cssentiel; et co but no pouvait litre mieux atteint qu’en 
leur accordant les concessions qu’ils rcclamaiont sur le terrain de 
rautonomie administrative. C’est dans ce sens qucj’ai plaido leur 
cause avee consequence dons les Conseils de l’Emperour, et que j’ai 
plus d'uue fois insiste sur la necessity de les rallier etroitemeut 
autour des nouvellcs institutions de l'Euipire. Qu’il faille pour cela 
leur donner certains droits favorablcs au dcvoloppemcnt de leur sen¬ 
timent national, le fait est incontestable. Mais ces droits sont circon- 
scrits aux limites de la province ; ot nous apportons une attention 
scrupuleuse a les contidlcr de ia^on a ce qu’ils ne puissent pas 
franchir ces homes. J 'en citcrai ici un cxcmple. Le Ministere du 
Comte 1’otocki acceptc la presence dans le Conseils des Ministres d’un 
M inistro spccialcmcut charge de re presenter les interets de la Galicie, 
parccque ee Ministre doit etre, conune ses collogues, rcsponsable 
devant le Reichsrath, e’est-a-dire, devant la representation gdndrale 
dcs provinces cisleithanes, de la part qu’il prend a la direction de 
la politique. 11 u'est done pas a craindrc que, placd sous un pnreil 
contrOle, cc Ministre puisse saeritier les interets generaux de l’Empire 
k la poursuite de tel ou tel but particular. 
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En revanche, le Gouvemement s’est (inergiquemont oppose 4 ce 
qu’on dtablisse en Galicie une administration responsablc devant la 
seule di 6 te de la province, pareeque dans ce cas on pourrait, on effot, 
apprdhendre que des intdrets spccialemcnt polonais fusuent mis au- 
dessus des into rots generaux do l’Empire. 

Cot cxemple prouve 4 quel point nous soinmes attentifs a ne pus 
fournir de grief legitimo aux Puissances voisines, ct a no laisscr ac- 
corder aux sujets polonais de l’Empereur que des droits leur assurant 
une grande autonomic administrative, mais no lour perincttunt pas 
d’exerccr une influence separeo ot directe sur l’attitudo politique do 
l’Empire. Le besoin de la paix oxtorioure ct le dcsir do la conservcr 
sont trop vivement sentis chez nous pour quo nous voulions eourir 
le risque dos aventurcs. Nous pesons ct continuerous done de poser 
avec soin les mesures que nous prenons 4 l’intdricur do l’Empiro, de 
fat;on 4 dviter touto cause do conflit avec nos voisins. Mais tout cn 
dtant bien decides a observer sous ce rapport une grande prudence, 
nous devons ccpondaut nous reserver la pleine liborto de modiiier 
nos institutions et notre systomeadministratif scion les exigences de 
notre situation. Nous ne pouvous admettre que de parcils cliange- 
uients justifient de la part des Puissances etrangoies une .attitude de 
uiefiance. 

Je erois qu’en examinant la question telle que je views de la 
devdopper, on devra reconnaitro que nous n’avons aucun reproclic 4 
nous faire, et que nous n'avons pu evoiller aucune susceptibilite 
legitime. 

Nous allons encore donnor dans ce moment un tdmoignago assoz 
marquant do notre desir d’eutretenir avec la Russia dos relations 
amicales. L’Empereur, notre Auguste Maitre, envoie 4 Varsovie son 
cousin l’Archiduc Albei-t pour porter ses compliments 4 l’Empereur 
de Russie. Cette demonstration, rohaussce par la haute position per¬ 
sonnel^ de 1’Archiduc, sera, je 1’espore, de nature 4 calmer les ap¬ 
prehensions que l’on aurait pu concevoir sur l’etat actuel de nos 
rapports avec la Russie. Nous ne demandons, jo le ropote, qua 
vivre dans la mcilleure intelligence avec tous nos voisins, et 4 nous 
occuper en paix de nos affaires intorieures. 

Recevez, etc. 
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CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860 . The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867. 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20 , 1 S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18G6, 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 

1869 


THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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PART III —1871-1883 
LONDON AND PARIS 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

1871-1873 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON.-FOGS HUT NO ‘SPLEEN.’-‘ OLp ENGLAND FOR 

ever!’—LORD GRANVILLE.—THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—COUNT 
BERNSTORFF AND COUNT MUNSTER.—THE COURT.—TIIE QUEEN. 

-THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.-THE DUCHESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dark and bleak day in November when I left 
Vienna ; I arrived in London in a dense fog. That I 
did not fall a victim to ‘spleen’was owing to the 
circumstance that I was not a stranger, and that I 
had long before experienced the sympathetic attraction 
exercised on foreigners by England, in spite of its 
dearth of amusement and distraction. The seven 
years of my London embassy, with the more than 
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kind reception I experienced from all quarters, could 
only confirm me in this feeling. I had a faithful 
remembrance of Old England, and continued to take a 
lively interest in her destiny; and I could not turn 
away from her when adversity and trouble darkened 
her horizon. I must oven say that I could not per¬ 
ceive without indignation how England’s difficulties 
produced in Austria, especially in the Liberal Press, 
a feeling rather of malicious joy than of indifference. 
As people turned their backs on Russia when she 
was debilitated by the Crimean War, so they ignored 
England when she met with disasters in Asia and 
Egypt. Such conduct might bo understood with 
regard to Russia, the representative of Absolutism ; 
but how was it possible to forget so soon and so 
completely that England had long been a refuge for 
political exiles, and that at the time of the Holy 
Alliance her independent position was no slight 
hindrance to the despotic governments of the 
Continent? Yet both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Austria no longer remembered that Europe would not 
have defeated Napoleon I, in spite of the Russian 
winter and of German enthusiasm and energy, had 
it not been for English subsidies and the victories 
of England in Spain. At the same time it is 
only right to add that if there was a country 
in the world that owed England a grudge, that 
country was Austria. The loss of her Italian 
Provinces was probably due even more to England 
than to France. Germany, however, was in a very 
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different position. How much Germany owes to 
• England 'will have been seen from my remarks on the 
Franco-German War and on the violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

My affection for England does not waver because 
of her present weakness, and I do not doubt that she 
will recover her former strength if she will only learn 
from experience, as may well be expected from the 
practical sense of her people, and give up the bad 
habit of treating others according as they are success¬ 
ful or the reverse. To do this will require an effort, 
but there will be no lack of self-sacrifice. 

My good-fortune decretal that I should find an 
old friend in the English Minister with whom I had 
first to deal. We had met thirty years previously in 
Paris, when I was Secretary of Legation, and his 
father was English Ambassador. He was at that 
time Lord Leveson, and now Earl Granville. My 
intercourse with him, both socially and politically, is 
one of mv most agreeable recollections. He was one 
of the fe.w men who combine modesty with signal 
ability. Perhaps he was not quite free from the 
disadvantages which are the couscqucnce of modesty. 
The inclination, excellent in itself, to be open to 
conviction, was the cause of Lord Granville following 
up his first decided protest against Russia’s violation 
of the Treaty of Paris by a second which did not 
represent his own opinion, but that of Gladstone. In 
business he had an excellent habit which may be 
reedmmended to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 
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After each official interview he used to draw up -a 
protocol, containing a precis of what both he and the. 
Foreign Representative had said, and he would then , 
submit it to his interlocutor for approval. I seldom. 
had any objections to make to his protocols, although 
a slight deafness might have given rise to mistakes. 
After the death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Queen appointed Lord Granville as his successor in 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, which 
gave its owner the use of Walmer Castle, a romanti¬ 
cally situated building erected on a promontory 
extending far into the sea, near Deal, where the 
great Duke of Wellington died. At Walmer I 
was frequently the guest of Lord and Lady Gran¬ 
ville.* 

Gladstone was then Premier, and I saw but little 
of him. In later years wo had many interesting 
conversations. Of the other Ministers, I was already 
acquainted with the Honourable Chichester Fortescue, 
afterwards Lord Carlingford. He was the husband 
of the Dowager Countess Waldcgravo, who retained, 
according to English custom, the title of her first 
husband, and whose hospitable house, Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, has been gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the first part of this work apropos of my 
London mission in 18G4. 

* Lady Granville is very tall ami handsome. I wrote in her visitors’ book at 
Walmer: 

Alois qu'1111 grand ot noble Lord 
Commando on Hoi dans lea cinq ports, 

On voit pourquoi la noble 0 lifitclainc i.> 

A pour ollc memo uu port de Koine. 
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I found more than one friend in the Diplomatic 
Corps ; first among these was my German colleague. 
In my account of the Danish Conference, I praised 
his abilities, which were not always appreciated by 
the Court of Berlin. Count Bernstorff' was a great 
friend of mine, but lie was not destined to l>e long 
my colleague, as he died in 1873. I also maintained 
very friendly and continuous relations with his 
successor. At first great surprise was caused by 
the nomination of Count Minister as German Am¬ 
bassador in London, as he was not only a Hanoverian, 
but had been in the diplomatic service of the King of 
Hanover until the catastrophe of I8f>6. There was 
no fear that the Court of St James’s would raise 
objections to his nomination, as traditional principle 
excluded all family considerations from questions of 
policy. But tlios-' members of the Itoyal Family 
who belonged to the House of Cambridge had a 
natural aversion to his appointment, .although the 
Duke himself didjiot show it. All things considered. 
Count Minister was well qualified for his post. He 
was the son of the Count Minister, often mentioned 
in German history, who represented Hanover in 
London when that country still belonged to the King 
of England. 1 le had been educated in England, and 
spoke the language like an Englishman ; he was also 
a thorough sportsman, and he was connected with the 
English aristocracy by marriage. We soon became 
friends, and have had no cause to complain of each 
other. 
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I have a particular reason for dwelling on my 
satisfactory relations with the German embassy, as 
they are in strong contrast with the aspersions cast 
upon me for alleged intrigues and inspired articles in 
the German and Russian Press, which gave the 
Standard occasion to remark that I must have a 
hundred hands if I had written all that was attri¬ 
buted to me in Russia and Germany. I know that 
Count Munster himself complained of these calumnies, 
and wrote to Berlin to say that l ought to be left in 
peace. 

I have also mentioned Count Bran now, the 
Russian Ambassador, in my account of the Con¬ 
ference of 18(»4. Our relations were not friendly, 
but I was afterwards amply compensated by my 
pleasant intercourse with his amiable successor, 
Count Schouvaloff. 

No less agreeable were tho French Ambassadors, 
who succeeded each other only too rapidly, there 
having been no less than five in four years : the Due 
de Broglie, the Comte d' Harcourt, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaceia, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
the Marquis d’ Harcourt. The Republic could not 
have sent men of more illustrious names, and they all 
deserved to be styled hotnmrs dr ralcur; but it would 
have been of greater advantage for the relations 
between France and England if there had been one 
permanent representative. I was interested and 
pleased by a new acquaintance—Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador. A Turkish dignitary who 
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has remained at his post for thirty years is a phe¬ 
nomenon. I have mentioned him Apropos of the 
Emperor’s journey to the East. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the English, and his house was made lively 
by the musical talouts of his beautiful daughter, now 
the Princess Braucovano. His great mistake was 
that he still looked upon England as the England of 
the Crimean War, twenty years after that event. He 
was astonished at her attitude when Kussia renewed 
her aggressive policy ; nor could he understand that 
of Austria-Hungary, and he was especially angry 
with Count Andrassy, who, lie said, should have 
remembered that Turkey had in former days refused 
to give him up to Kussia. 

I will conclude my account of the diplomatists in 
London with a few words about some of the other 
Ambassadors—Count Bylandt in particular, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands, and Karon Solvyns, 
the Belgian representative. Both are still at their 
posts, and whenever I go to London, I visit them 
first. Count Bylaiidt’s wife, a lady of rare intelligence, 
is a Kussian. Italy was not represented by an 
Ambassador until the latter part of my r residence in 
London, when Ceneral Menabrea, whom I had 
formerly known and valued in Florence as my col¬ 
league, was appointed to that post. I was also not 
unknown at the English Court. As the representa¬ 
tive of Saxony I had known the Queen in the happy 
days of her married life ; as the representative of the 
German Confederation, I saw her in the time of her 
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deepest mourning and retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort; and now, as the Austrian Ambas* . 
sador, I saw her again when she was full of anxiety 
for her beloved son, as I arrived when the Prince of 
Wales was lying dangerously ill at Sandringham. If 
my readers have not forgotten my account of my 
visit to Osborne at the time of my German Mission, 
they will understand my feelings of veneration for the 
Queen. The words that 1 wrote in the visitors’ book 
after my two days’ stay at Osborne in company with 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Austria, in the last year of my London embassy, 
were no mere compliment: 


‘ Diti stolz<> Insel, »vo tier Drt'iziick thront. 

Dio liab’ icli gorn /.uin Dolma mir erkomi ; 

DocJi srit <rin kloinos Eiland ioli Imwolint, 

Hat Treuo ilini lnoiu dankond 11 era gesoliworen. 
An soinon griinen Mnttcn liiingt mein Sinn, 

Ilooli In lie England’s grossir Konigin ! 


1 have alluded to the dangerous iliness of the 
Prince of Wales in 1871. Public sympathy was 
universal and highly demonstrative. Crowds of 
people came to Marlborough House to ask for the 
latest news from Sandringham. This sympathy 
arose not only from the loyalty of all classes of 
the nation, but also from the Prince’s great popu¬ 
larity. The Prince of Wales is one of those meu, 
happy in themselves and the cause of happiness in 
others, whose nature prompts them to say and do 
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agreoable things; and this gave his well-known 
amiability the additional attractiveness of sincerity. I 
could not regard the kindness shown to me by his 
Royal Highness as a special distinction : but un¬ 
grateful recollection of it remains no less vivid. The 
popularity of the Prince of Wales arises chiefly from 
the fact that he is a thorough Englishman, and from 
the lively interest which he takes in everything that 
relates to this country, an interest which he shows by 
presiding at banquets given for useful and charitable 
objects, on which occasions he speaks with remark¬ 
able ease and elegance of expression. These appear¬ 
ances in public are of no small advantage to the 
English Princes. At a dinner for the German 
Hospital, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
chair, I remarked with what a happy grace the 
English Princes knew how to apply the saying : 
‘Honi soitqui mal y penso.’ 

In speaking of my German mission of the year 
1804, 1 also mentioned the equally great popularity 
of the Princess of Wales. In those days, when I was 
considered the greatest enemy of Denmark, 1 was 
not allowed to approach the Princess, but now things 
had changed, and from the beginning to the end of 
my career as Ambassador, I may say that I was 
always welcome at Marlborough House. When the 
Prince of Wales undertook his journey to India in 
1876, I promised to compose a waltz in honour of 
his happy return. I had never before undertaken 
such a task, but I kept my word, and I dedicated my 
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first waltz, ‘Return from India,’ to the Princess of 
Wales.* 

The dislike with which 1 was viewed at the Court 
of the Heir to the Throne in 18G4 was even deeper 
among the members of another branch of the Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary never condescended to say a word to me; and 
this I found all the more painful as at the time of my 
Saxon mission they always welcomed me, and the 
Duchess herself had honoured me with a visit at 
Dresden. In 1807 the Duchess was in Paris when 
the Emperor of Austria was there, and J kept out of 
her way. ‘The Duchess has forgiven you,’ said his 
Majesty to me. ‘That may be,’ 1 replied; ‘but I 
have not forgiven the Duchess.’ Rut when I came 
to Loudon as Ambassador, the past was forgotten, 
and T was honoured by a very sympathetic reception 
from the Duchess and her daughters, the Grand- 
Duchess of Heckleuburg-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Took, as well as from the Duke of Cambridge. I 
always took great pleasure in the conversation of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the interest of whose 
extensive reminiscences was always enhanced by the 
wit with which slut related them. During the' latter 
period of my London mission l could not help 
admiring this intellectual vivacity in her Royal 
Highness, who was over eighty years of age. 

* This wait/, was performed at tin* ne\t State Hall, ami as the programme of the 
music of those festh ities nlwjiys appear* in tin* Monihi'i Post, my name was pub- 
linked together with tlio.se of the othei composers. ‘Have 3am hocii the Morning 
Pott ? * asked the Princess. * Yen.' I answered ; *1 used to appear between Risniarck 
and (tyrtNchakuir, ami now i appear between Strauss aud ’Waldteufel.’ 
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Before 1 proceed in recording the recollection* of my 
two embassies, I must say a few words in explanation. 
My readers will perceive an essential difference 
between this part of my Memoirs and its predecessors. 
They will iind descriptions of countries, people, and 
events, but few allusions to my own proceedings. 
This was a natural consequence of my altered position. 
He who has directed the course of events, or taken 
part in them, is bound to explain them, for it is not 
■only his past career, but also the authority of the 
government to which he belonged, that is in question. 
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Such is not the case when the writer of Memoirs nas 
held a subordinate post more or less executive and 
limited in scope. A subordinate has to exercise, 
discretion which restricts the freedom of his narrative. 

The Emperor graciously complied with a request ! 
made on accepting my post in London, to the effect 
that I might be allowed to pass with my family the ( 
two dead months of the year, both as regards business!] 
and society, which in London occur after the season)' 
and at Christmas, as the health of my wife did not 
allow her to undertake the very trying duties of. 
London life. Thus I was enabled, as soon as I had 
presented my credentials, to take my winter holidays, 
and to proceed to Salzburg, where I had settled my 
family after the eventful days of November. 

From Salzburg T went to Vienna, where I stayed 
at the ‘ Romischo Kaiser,’ the hotel at which I 
resided in 18 GG. With what different feelings did I 
enter it now! The poet Grillparzer was just dead, 
and I was invited to be present at the Requiem Mass 
in the ‘ Micliaelerkirche.’ The seats were all taken, 
and I recognised many faces; but nobody showed the 
slightest inclination to make way for me, so that 
during the ceremony I was standing all the time. 

But this indifference was not without its com¬ 
pensations. I soon afterwards made a tour in the 
north of Italy with my wife and son, and when I 
reached the first Austrian station on my return, I* 
found the Governor of the Tyrol there to receive me., 
It was Count Taaffe, who had come from Innsbruck 
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expressly for the purpose. I have never forgotten 
that kindly act. 

A year later I was Lord Carnarvon’s guest at his 
magnificent country-seat, Highclere. One day, as we 
were taking a walk, we entered a simple little village 
church, in which, however, there was a very handsome 
tomb with this inscription: ‘ He was an honest man 
as far as is consistent with human imperfection.’ This 
original epitaph remained in my memory and was of 
use to me. Fidelity may also be measured by human 
imperfection, and that thought helps one to bear many 
a bitter experience. 

On my return, I found London preparing for the 
great ‘Thanksgiving,’ a ceremony performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in St Paul’s on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’s recovery, in the presence of 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the members of 
Parliament and the .Diplomatic Corps—a ceremony 
whose national and sincerely loyal character was 
shown by the densely crowded streets. 

• Some months later I witnessed an extraordinary 
ceremony of a different kind. The Dowager Lady 
Holland, owner of Holland House, so full of recollec¬ 
tions of Fox, celebrated the marriage of her adopted 
daughter to Prince Aloys Liechtenstein. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Kensington, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales witnessed it. This was the first time since 
the days of James the Second that an English Prince 
wais present at Mass in England. Lord Granvillo 
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said to me when the ceremony was over: ‘ I had my 
eyes on you to see how a good Protestant should 
behave.’ Unusual and remarkable as the event was, 
it was not noticed in the newspapers. Gladstone, who 
was not present, said to me when I expressed my 
surprise at his absence : ‘ If I had come, you may be 
sure there would have been an outcry.’ 

One of my ‘ incorrect proceedings,’ by which I 
emancipated myself from the tradition of my pre¬ 
decessors, was my frequent attendance in England at 
public charity dinners, at which I not only spoke, but 
sometimes presided ; this I did quite at the beginning 
of my mission. If my so doing has exposed me to 
attacks, for reasons too trivial to mention, I have, 
on the other hand, been praised and thanked, and 
not I think undeservedly ; for my presence, as 1 shall 
immediately show, contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the charitable associations whose 
dinners l attended—especially of those whose pros- 
perity benefited my necessitous countrymen. I need 
scarcely add that l did not volunteer to speak at 
these gatherings, as it would have been the height of 
presumption for me to do so, having rarely had the 
opportunity of speaking English, even in conversation. 

I was not quite a novice, for a sympathetic envoy of 
the United States at Vienna, Mr Jay, gave two 
banquets annually in his house, the one on the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the other on Washington’s birthday, at which the 
Chancellor of the Empire had to be present and . 
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to reply. ‘ Jay has trained you,’ said Lady Bloom¬ 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
to mo in London. But the chief merit of my 
oratorical achievements belongs to my friend Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P. He spoke both German 
and English equally well, and he greatly improved 
my speeches. I may add that I had not only a 
tenacious, but also a capacious memory, which rapidly 
assimilated new words and phrases, so that I learned 
a speech by heart with great tin so. 

I had no sooner arrived in London than T was 
invited to the annual dinner of the Gorman Hospital, 
on which occasion my health was proposed. In 
Euglaud it is still the custom to remember pleasant 
things which have happened in the past, a custom 
which has fallen into desuetude elsewhere, and it was 
recollected that when I was Saxon Ambassador I had 
taken part in the foundation of the hospital, and that 
when I was Chancellor I had frequently recommended 
it to the Austrian embassy. My reply was well 
received, and I soon after had the opportunity of 
speaking before an even more illustrious audience. 
King Leopold of the Belgians was in the chair at the 
dinner of the Literary Fund, and on either side of 
him were the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught. I had the honour of supporting the 
Royal chairman. 

My speeches were reported in the papers, and the 
Society of the Friends of Foreigners in Distress next 
applied to me to take the chair at their annual dinner. 
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While fully appreciating their courtesy, I was not' 
unaware that the chief motive of their application was, 
that they thought my being in the chair might act as 
a stimulus on the subscriptions. I did not of course 
dissent from this view; and as the object of the 
charity was an excellent one, I readily gave my 
consent. Everything that is worth seeing is sure 
to bring a large number of spectators in England, 
and an ex-Chancellor of the Austrian empire, who had 
been so much talked about in the newspapers, was an 
attraction. The amount subscribed at the dinner was 
nearly £4000, and although that sum included the 
annual donations, it was greatly above the average. 
In such matters diplomacy in England finds a wide 
and grateful sphere of activity, and T never refused to 
give my services on occasions of this kind. Soon 
after the above dinner, at which I had to speak six times, 
I was invited by a German Society, including some 
Austrians, to preside over a banquet at the Crystal 
Palace, and the result was much more satisfactory 
than it had ever been before. This fete illustrated 
what Prince Bismarck, in his great speech on the 
Polish Question, recently described as a great fault of 
the German nation—their tendency to sink their indi¬ 
viduality and language in those of other nationalities. 
In England especially one often finds a German 
who, after .a few years’ residence, not only prefers to. 
speak English, but attempts to speak German with an 
English accent, and feels offended when an Englishman 
addresses him in German. An Englishman, on the other 
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hand, holds his own language in the highest esteem, and 
even when he speaks French well (as is now more 
frequently the case than formerly), he prefers to carry 
on a conversation in his own language with a 
foreigner who may perhaps speak English less fluently 
than the Englishman does French. I was informed 
that at the meeting of the German society at which 
I was to preside (the .Benevolent German Society), 
it was invariably the custom to speak English, 
although not a single Englishman was present. 
I departed, however, from the usual custom, and, 
after giving the toasts of the Queen and the 1 loyal 
Family in English, J began my principal speech with 
the words: ‘Goehrtc Damon and Herron.’ This 
caused much surprise, but no displeasure. I earnestly 
impressed upon my hearers how wrong it was for a 
great nation that had recently performed such illus¬ 
trious deeds, to be ashamed of its language. ‘ In 
Dresden,’ I said, ‘ there is an English colony; if 
anybody were to propose to it to speak nothing but 
German, he would be laughed at.’ My speech was 
much applauded ; but its immediate effect was that 
one of the members of the society, a man of some 
eminence in the commercial world, answered me in 
very indifferent English. In France, too, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of observing how Germans, even 
after the Franco-German War, became Parisian much 
sooner than Italians or Spaniards, to say nothing of 
the English. This faculty of assimilation to other 
nationalities is nowhere more evident than in Austria. 
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In Hungary the German renounces his hereditary 
name, and becomes a Magyar; in Galicia he becomes *: 
Pole. It is to bo hoped that as a colonist he "will 
keep his national individuality, otherwise it may 
happen in Africa that the Germans will sooner become 
negroes than the negroes Germans. 

I also gave my assistance to a society which had 
hitherto been neglected by the embassy, although it 
was more closely connected to it than the one above 
referred to. This was the Hungarian Society, 
originally founded by the Hungarian Fugitives of 
1849. Its means were so limited that, as a member 
said at its first dinner, which I inaugurated and which 
was followed by many others, people called it the 
* Hungry Society.’ Both my predecessor and my 
successor were Hungarians, but 1 do not think the 
Society will contradict me when I say that is was not at 
its worst when the Austrian Ambassador was a German. 

Among other societies at which I often had 
opportunities of speaking wore the Geographical 
Society, when my speech followed a German lecture 
from one of our Polar explorers; and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which met at Stafford House, on 
which occasion I made a great hit by translating 
Schiller’s verses: 

1 Vor dom Hclaven, wenn or die Kette bricht, 

Vor deni freien Mann erzittero nicht,’ 

as follows: 

‘ Tremble when slaves by force may break the chain, 

Not when by thy baud freedom they regain.’ 
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My reputation as a speaker once nearly placed me 
In an absurd position. I was invited to a banquet at 
the Royal Academy. One of the toasts on such 
occasions was that of the Diplomatic Corps; and I 
had to return thanks, as I had become the second of 
the Ambassadors, and the first, Musurus Pasha, 
seldom or never came. The dinner took place on a 
Saturday, and the only paper with the latest news 
whieli appears in London on a Sunday is the Observer. 
In the morning I received a visit from the Editor of 
the paper, Mr Dicey, with whom I was acquainted. 
He said : ‘ You are going to speak this evening ; can 
I have a copy of your speech ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ it is 

not long, and I have written it down.’ ‘ Then do, 
please, let me make a copy of it.’ I consented with¬ 
out hesitation. The dinner began late ; there were 
several of the usual toasts, but not that of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. Imagine my position! What a god¬ 
send for the comic papers, after Gladstone’s ‘ unspeak¬ 
able Turk,’ to have Roust’s ‘ unspoken speech ! ’ I 
withdrew as soon as possible, and hurried away to the 
office of the Observer, which was still open, although 
it was past midnight. The speech was in type, but 
not yet printed. I succeeded after much trouble in 
having it withdrawn, and I went home greatly relieved. 
I amused some of my colleagues vastly by telling them 
of that ‘ anxious moment; ’ perhaps it would have 
amused them even more if I had found the office closed. 

So I have related some of my doings after all. 
But I have, at least, not betrayed any secrets. 

• von.. 11 


x 
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MISCElXANIiOllS TIIOUIUITO ON TUB VAST AND TUB PKKHKXT 

Onk of niv London colleagues, who had been ao- 
credited to tin; Court of the Tuileries during the 
Second Empire, told me that Napoleon III once 
said to him : ‘ Un houimc d’Etat est eomme une 
eolonno; taut (|u’elle est dehout, personne ue peut 
mesurer sa grandeur; du moment qu’elle est en bas, 
eliacun peut le fibre.’ The saying is brilliant, but 
will scarcely bear examination, as that which is 
commonly called the greatness of a statesman is not 
like stone or bronze, but is of an elastic material, 
which, while the column stands, is elevated or lowered, 
according to circumstances, by public opinion; while 
as soon as the column falls, everybody is eager to 
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tear off a piece of it before it can be accurately 
measured by history. 

«»*««*« 

The following are some celebrated lines by 
Voltaire: 


• Qui n’a pas 1’ esprit tie son fige, 
l)e son flgc a tous les chagrins. 1 

We might way with equal justice; Qui n’a pas la 
conscience de sa position, u’en a quo les ennuis.’ This 
truth deserves to be recommended to those who once 
were in power and are so no longer. For them, as a 
rule, people may be divided into two classes: the 
malicious anil the awkward: the former are to be 
preferred. There are some pleasing exceptions, which 
however as usual only confirm the rule. 

Claretie gave a capital illustration of this in his 
recent novel: ‘ Monsieur le Miuistre,’ which contains 
the history of a brilliant but short-lived Ministry. 
The once famous and courted Minister enters a 
drawing-room where he sees a man turning away from 
him, and in that man he recognises one of his most 
assiduous suitors in the time of his prosperity. With 
a feeling of indignation which he cannot control, he 
says to him : 1 Monsieur, lorsque j’etais au Miuistore, 
vous etiez tous les jours dans I’antiehambre.’ The 
other replies with the greatest composure: ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, j’y suis toujours.’ I have never received 
such an answer, but I have often guessed it. 
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There is a story of Massimo d’Azeglio having 
noticed after his resignation that somebody had turned 
his back upon him, and saying to his neighbour; 

4 Pouvoz-vous peut-etre me dire quel service j’ai rendu. 
a cet hoinmc ? ’ 

***** 

Napoleon III said to me at Salzburg: 4 Ma 
politique consiste a avoir le moins d’ennemis jmssible.’ 

I have often thought to myself: 4 Ma politique 
aurait dfi consister a avoir le moins d’aniis possible.’ 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage 
of having enemies. Au enemy is in many respects 
more useful than a friend. He is sincere, which a 
friend is not always ; often, indeed, he thinks it his 
duty not'to be so. Our enemy never disappoints us; 
our friend does sometimes. Our enemy is not exact¬ 
ing, while our friend thinks it quite natural to be so. 
Our enemy may possibly be grateful for benefits ; our 
friend does not always consider it necessary to be so. 

At the commencement of my Memoirs I stated 
that although it had been predicted that I would not 
live long, I have with few exceptions survived, often 
by many years, my contemporaries at school and 
at the university. To survive others would be well 
enough, if wo did not also in such cases survive 
ourselves. 


On m’a souvent dit que j’avais de 1’esprit. Si 
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settlement j’avais eu le bou esprit dc ne pas faire des 
sottises ! 


In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ Max Piccolo- 
mini says to his father : 

1 Hadst thou hut thought more highly of mankind, 

Thou wouldst have better acted.’ 


Of myself 1 might say : 

1 Hadst thou but thought more meanly of mankind, 

They would have better used thee.’ 

* * * # * 

While 1 was Ambassador in Paris, an eminent 
republican said of the Franco-German War and its 
disastrous result for France: 4 Ces choses arrivent 
quand il se trouve la un imbecile qui s’imagiue etre la 
Providence,’ to which I could not help replying: 
‘ Mais 11 ’oubliez pas qu’il s’etait trouve sept millions 
d’imbeciles pour lui confier cette mission.’ I was 
reminded of this by the conflict between Spain and 
Germany about the Caroline Islands. This conflict 
refutes the supposition that a Republic makes war 
more difficult. Had Spain been a Republic, she 
would inevitably have become involved in a war the 
consequences of which would have been incalculable, 
as those in power would have been unable to 
moderate outbreaks of popular passion, and Ger¬ 
many would uot have had any consideration for them. 
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Spain owes the favourable issue of that conflict en¬ 
tirely to her Monarchy. 

# « « * * 

1 read a great deal in the papers just now about 
Vienna remaining the capital of the empire, (not merely 
of lower Austria), and about its being thoroughly 
German. But if it is the capital of the empire, it is 
so for all the races of the empire, not only for the 
Germans. One circumstance strikes me as remark¬ 
able. In former days, when one heard as much 
Italian and French spoken in Vienna as German, 
not one of the hotels had a French name. There 
were only such names as ‘ Romischer Kaiser,’ 
‘Erzherzog Karl,’ ‘Stadt Frankfort,’ ‘Osterroichischor 
Hof,’ and ‘ Goldenes Lamm.’ Now that wc want to 
be thoroughly German, we have a ‘ Hotel Imperial,’ 
a ‘Grand Hotel, a 4 Hotel Royal,’ and a ‘ H6tel 
Metropolis.’ 

And although Paris has a 4 Rue de Berlin,’ there 
is in Vienna no 4 Stadt Berlin.’ 


More than once I have heard the remark : ‘ How 
happy you must be to find yourself of use to so many 
people ! ’ Whether I have been of use to many 
people it is for others to decide ; I only know that 
many people have made use of me. 

* * * • « 

I have often been praised for my good temper. 
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I cannot say whether this praise was entirely justified, 
but I have always thought it mere good breeding not 
to let others suffer from our humours and moods. 
Moreover, a good temper gives happiness to our 
friends and anxiety to our enemies, while a bad 
temper makes our friends unhappy and gives our 
enemies unspeakable pleasure. 


END 
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PART 1 1-1867-1880 


CHAPTER I 
1867 

THE COMPROMISE WITH HUNGARY.—CONTINUATION OP THR EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY RXICHSRATH.-CONFLICT WITH COUNT BELCBEDI.-HIS 

RETIREMENT.—RE-ENACTMENT OF TnE FEBRUARY CONSTITUTION. 

I must begin this chapter by saying that I wrote it- 
after 1870, but inserted subsequent additions, and 
that I can guarantee the exactitude of all the facts 
narrated. 

The Hungarian Reichstag met on the 19th of 
November 1866, and received an Imperial Missive to 
the effect that his Apostolic Majesty had resolved to' 
g^Vf Vdue consideration to its demands and claims. 
■;'voju n a 
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The-common affairs pf the entire monarchy that were 
to be discussed were specified, and the Emperor 
; expressed a desire that the Beichsrath should examine' 
the proposals impartially and with due consideration 
of the dangers which were threatening the State: / 
The Imperial Government had strong hopes that* 
Ddak and the majority wpuld be inclined to come to . 
an agreement. Tisza and the Left, on the other hand, 
were not yet satisfied with the offers made by his ; 
Majesty and the Ministry, because it was not clear 
whether Count Beleredi’s Federal system or my 
scheme of Dualism would prevail. But in order to 
make both parties as contented as possible, and to 
bring the Agreement with the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives to a speedy conclusion, it was decided in the 
Council of Ministers of the 17th of November 1866, 
the Emperor presiding, that the Minister of State 
and the Hungarian Chancellor should issue a rescript 
which would be even more in conformity with the 
views of the Hungarian Diet, only reserving unity 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs, joint administra¬ 
tion of the customs and of finance, and the revival of 
the provincial governors, etc. At the same time the 
prospect was held out of a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry. The offer was accepted, but without giving 
satisfaction. 

In the middle of December the Court Chancellor 
Majlath came to tell me that the Emperor wished me 
to go to Pesth, that Count Belcrodi was of a different 
opinion, and that it would be a guarantee for the 
latter if he, Majlath, were to accompany me. I had 
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no objection to this, especially as I was very partial ■. 
to Majlath, and I was not offended at feeling myself 
under a sort of police supervision. We left Vienna 
in the evening, arriving early in the morning at 
Buda, where we took up our quarters with Baron 
Sennyey. After a few hours’ rest, we started on foot 
for Pesth. On leaving my room, Majlath said to 
m§: ‘ I seo you have your hat on.’ ‘ I always take 
my hat when going out,’ I replied. ‘ But why a 
silk hat ? You have a very handsome fur cap ? ’ 

‘ I will wear it with pleasure,’ I said, ‘ if you prefer 
it.’ Thus I paid my visits to the notabilities at 
Pesth with my fur cap. Majlath had put on his 
Hungarian breeches immediately after his arrival. 
It was a beautiful winter’s day, and the hill of Buda 
was covered with snow and ice, so that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting accustomed to the slippery ground. 

We visited the leaders of the various parties— 
Eotvos, Cziraki, George Apponyi, and lastly Deak. 
I cannot say that I received a very cordial welcome 
from Deak; his language was rather abrupt, but he 
was not disagreeable in manner, and he was very 
frank in expressing his opinions. As we were leav¬ 
ing, Majlath said to me: ‘ 1 daresay you did not 
think him over polite.’ ‘Indeed I did,’said I; ‘he 
actually helped me on with my coat.’ ‘Oh!’ ex¬ 
claimed Majlath, ‘ that meant a great deal.’ 

Sennyey gave a dinner in the evening. Andrassy, 
Lonyay, and Eotvos were seated opposite to me, and I 
remarked that I was an object of close scrutiny. I 
insisted on our returning by the night train to Vienna 
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our visit not lasting more than the day, in order that 
the newspapers should not invent stories about negotia¬ 
tions. Accordingly, after dinner, we left the house of 
Baron Sennyey, whose hospitality, enhanced by the 
amiability of his beautiful wife, I shall never forget. 

All things considered, my reception on my first, 
appearance in Hungary did not justify Majlath’s 
apprehensions on account of Teleki.* A very 
friendly article had previously appeared in the Peati 
Nrvplo, saying that the last rescript should be 
received with confidence, as I, to whoso name the 
sympathies and the hopes of nations were attached, 
had accepted the responsibility of it. 

The next morning, immediately after our return, 
I was summoned to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
impatient to know my impressions. I took the 
liberty of expressing them in the following words: 

‘ I have witnessed/ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I 
have been here, nothing but a useless exchange of 
rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and ad¬ 
dresses sent here in return. This will not advance 
matters. Your Majesty has expressed the determina¬ 
tion to appoint a Hungarian Ministry under certain 
conditions, and you have already chosen the men who 
are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your 
Majesty were to summon them to Vienna, in order 
that we might negotiate with them here.’ The Em¬ 
peror took my advice, and Andrassy, Edtvos, and 
Eonyay were invited to come to Vienna. This was 
the beginning—I may say the decisive beginning—of 

* See vol. i. p. 338. 
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the Establishment of the Agreement, and. in 1867 and 
1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: ‘ If it had 
•not been for you, the Agreement would never have 
been completed.’ 

The negotiations were hold alternately at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of the Interior. 
I, who had only come two months previously to 
Austria, was indeed able to bring them to a speedy 
conclusion by intervening as the diplomatic member of 
the conference, but the chief task fell to the lot of tho 
Minister of State. I was of opinion that the Minister 
of Commerce, Baron Wiillerstorf, and the representa¬ 
tive of the Ministry of Finance, Baron Becke (who 
was at that time not yet a Minister) should take part 
iu the conference, but Count Belcredi would not hear 
of this. After we had concluded our labours, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
Hungarian Ministry, and it was decided that, as soon 
as tho scheme was accepted by Parliament, the 
Coronation should take place. 

While the Hungarian compromise was thus being 
perfected, affairs had also assumed a new aspect in the 
western half of the empire. 

When I came into office the Constitution was still 
suspended, much to my dissatisfaction, as parliamen¬ 
tary life was light and air to me. This state of things 
became absolutely intolerable when the seventeen 
Biots met in the course of November 1866. The 
Charivari, which ridiculed the simultaneous discussion 
of general political questions at Vienna, Prague, 
Brttnn and Innsbruck, instructed me more than it 
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annoyed me.* An incident in the South Austrian 
Diet, however, when the late Deputy Mtthlfeld 
attacked me without any cause, made patience and 
Bilence impossible. * I myself could not reply, and the 
governor merely remarked that he ‘ could say nothing, 
as the party attacked was absent! ’ After this occur¬ 
rence I declared very firmly to Count Belcredi that I 
was accustomed to be attacked, but not to leave my 
defence to others, and .that I must insist on the' 
summoning of the Reichsrath. 

Numerous conferences ensued, and the result was 
that an extraordinary Reichsrath was convoked. 
This step has been blamed as a violation of the 
Constitution; but for my part I preferred a Reiehs- 
rath of doubtful legality to none at all. 

I must say in all sincerity that I could not 
at first understand the reproach of unconstitutional 
action that was made against me. The suspension 
of the Constitution having lasted more than a year, 
and being, as the word ‘ suspension ’ implied, a pro¬ 
visional measure, the summoning of a Reichsrath for 
the purpose of consultation could not be condemned 
as equivalent to a Coup d’ fttat. At the same time 
a feeling of opposition to the meeting of the extra¬ 
ordinary Reichsrath was shown so unmistakably 
by the populace of Vienna, that I well remember 
one of the leaders of the Bohemian Diet saying 
to me: ‘ We must think twice as to whether we 

* The Figaro bad a very clever cartoon. It represented seventeen organ-grinders 
performing in the BaUplats, and myself at a window, stopping up my ears, and 
exclaiming in the Saxon dialect: ‘ Goodness gracious! I never came across 1 anything 
like this at Dresden! ’ ■ 
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should go to Vienna under the present circumstances, 
and expose ourselves to insults.’ . However, it was 
not this that induced me to advocate the summoning 
of the restricted Reichsrath,* but my sense of obli¬ 
gation towards the Hungarian Deputies who had 
undertaken to carry out the arrangement in 
Hungary. 

My view was that as the Hungarian delegates had 
undertaken the task of carrying out the Agreement— 
in which they were successful, thanks to the salutary 
influence of Ddak—the Government was bound to do 
everything to secure its unconditional acceptance. 
I considered that the best means of doing this was to 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Reichsrath, re¬ 
lying on the fact that with the Agreement the Con¬ 
stitution would again become operative : a calculation 
which proved correct. 

I only discovered by means of a later correspond¬ 
ence, that at that time a misapprehension existed 
between me and Count Belcredi. As he understood 
it, the reservation of an amendment of the Agree¬ 
ment by the Reichsrath was a soils entendu, known to 
the Hungarian Deputies, and accepted by them. But 
those gentlemen, and Count Andrassy in particular, 
expressed themselves to me in a contrary sense. It 
is easy to foresee the not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain course which affairs would have 
taken had the former view been correct. Apart from 
the fact that Ddak would scarcely have consented 

* t. an assembly composed of representatives of all parts of tbe empire except 1 
Hungary. 
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to carry through so immature and. uncertain a proposi¬ 
tion, the state of thiags on this side of the Leitha 
had to be considered. I have already said that d 
priori only a conditional acceptance was to be ex¬ 
pected from the extraordinary Reichsrath. In this 
case there were two means of escape—either renewed 
negotiations with Hungary, or the closing of*the. 
extraordinary Reichsrath and a general election of 
new members. (There could be no question of dissolu¬ 
tion, as the extraordinary Reichsrath was under the 
Constitution only a consultative body, without legis¬ 
lative powers). The country was in such an agitated 
state that an appeal to the doctors in favour of an un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the Hungarian demands 
would have been useless; while on the other hand, 
there was no prospect of the Hungarian Parliament 
proposing an alteration of the original scheme. The 
closing of the Reichsrath would simply have brought 
matters back to the position which was ended by 
my journey to Pesth; rescripts from Vienna, ad¬ 
dresses and resolutions from Pesth, and a hopeless 
deadlock. 

My views finally prevailed, and this was the 
second step by which I advanced the Agreement. 

The other Ministers whom I consulted entirely 
shared my views, and yet two of them, the Ministers 
of Justice and of Commerce, had taken part in 
the September manifesto. The Minister of War, 
Baron John, was my strongest adherent in the 
Cabinet. 

I was so far from desiring the retirement of Count 
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Belcscedi tha* I took pains to represent to his Majesty 
the possibility of his retaining office during the con¬ 
vocation of the restricted Reichsrath. But it was 
necessary to come to a final decision. In a Council 
of Ministers under the Presidency of the Emperor 
which lasted four hours, I stood alone (my colleagues 
maintaining an absolute neutral attitude) in opposing. 
Count Belcredi, who not only had the advantage over 
me in his accurate knowledge of details, but defended 
his views in one of the most brilliant speeches I ever 
heard. When the Emperor dismissed us without 
expressing his opinion, I withdrew with the impression 
that I was defeated. I retired to my room in the 
Ministerial residence, thinking that toy term of 
service in Austria was at an end, as matters had 
reached such a state of tension that my defeat would 
have necessitated my resignation. I remained a long 
time immersed in thought, when a messenger arrived 
with a note from the Emperor to the following effect: 

‘ Please draw up the circular to the Diets in accord¬ 
ance with your proposals.’ 

Next day I became President of the Ministry. 
The task of preparing the circular to the Diets was 
full of difficulties, as it was not easy to represent the 
change of policy in such a light as not to impair the 
Imperial authority. I thought my best course would 
f |>e to attach to the circular (which was to be issued 
ix>the name of the Government) a personal communi¬ 
cation to each provincial Governor. The former 
ended with the declaration that his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty had given orders that an 
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extraordinary Reichsrath should not bo* summoned, 
but that the * Constitutional Reichsrath ’ was tp meet 
at Vienna on the 18 th of March, and that those 
changes in the Constitution which were necessitated 
by the Agreement with Hungary should be submitted 
for its acceptance. 

At the same time notice was given of bills as to 
the election of Delegates for the consultative assembly'' 
on common affairs; also bills relating to national 
defence, to the development of the Constitutional 
powers of the western half of the empire, to the 
responsibility of Ministers, and to the extension of 
the Constitutional autonomy of the provinces, for 
which a desire had repeatedly been expressed in the 
various Diets. 

This return to Constitutional practice in Austria 
gave me no small amount of labour, anxiety, and 
struggles, all of which I had to bear alone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write these words in 
a bitter spirit. In writing my reminiscences, I can 
only narrate what really occurred. Least of all do I 
wish it to be supposed that I was annoyed by the 
homage paid to Schmerling on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the February Constitu¬ 
tion.* No one can have joined in that homage more 
heartily than myself. There is no man in Austria 
whom I valued and esteemed more than Schmerling. 
Much to my regret, I was never in a position to be 
able to be of use to him. Politically, I revived and 

* In 18P6 'The February Constitution ’ was introduced by Herr von Schmerling 
on the 27th February, 18(il. 
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consolidated what he had done, though I put his 
sympathies to a severe test*' by establishing the 
Agreement with Hungary. Yet I have always 
found him the same sincere and cordial friend, and his 
appreciation has compensated me for many an 
unjust judgment. 
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FORMATION OF THE MINISTRY.—BARON BROKE, BARON K ELLERSPKRG, 
CHEVALIER YON IIASNBR, COUNT TAAFFK, CHEVALIER VON IIYK.— ‘ 
DISSOLUTION OF TUB DIETS OF BOHEMIA, MORAVIA, CARINTHIA AND 
CAltNIOLA.—FAVOURABLE ISSUE OF THE NEW ELECTIONS.—SPEECH 
FROM THE THRONE. DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS.—THE GALICIANS. 
—MV SPEECHES IN BOTH HOUSES.—THE MINISTRY OF POLICE. ■ 

When I considered that Count Belcredi enjoyed 
the highest favour, esteem aud confidence of the 
Emperor, I could not believe that my arguments 
had prevailed; I was forced to convince inyself 
that the Emperor found my remaining in office a 
necessity, for reasons apart from the question under 
discussion, and rather connected with Foreign than 
with Internal Affairs. The next day Count Belcredi 
sent in his resignation, and I was immediately, 
appointed President of the Ministry. I thus became 
the head of the three Departments—of the Interior, 
of Public Worship and Instruction,. and of Police— 
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whieh had been tinder the direction of Coffnt Beleredi, 
besides that of Foreign Affairs, the whole woight 
and responsibility of which foil upon me. 

My next task—not a very easy one—was to find 
. Ministers. Those who had hitherto been Count Bel- 
credi’s colleagues—von Komers, Minister of Justice, 
. Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, of Trade, and Field 
Marshal Baron John, of War—remained in office. 
Baron Becke, who had managed the Finance depart- 
: ment on the' retirement of Count Larisch, became 
^Minister of Finance. Baron Becke did important 
service during the negotiations with Hungary. He 
was an admirable man of business, uniting in a remark¬ 
able degree the qualities of application, cleverness and 
perseverance. In both Delegations his intervention 
succeeded more than once in carrying the War 
Budgot. I always valued him highly, and I do 
not remember that he ever had cause to complain 
1 of me.. 

There remained the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Public Worship and Instruction. The 
Ministry of Police did not take up much of my time, 
and it was particularly interesting to me. 

Being naturally unacquainted with the personages 
suited for office, the assistance of Hofrath von Hof¬ 
mann, afterwards ‘ Soktionsehcf/ was most useful to 
me. He occupied at that time a rather subordinate 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had 
been Secretary to the Upper House, and knew the 
various members of it thoroughly. He directed 
my attention to the Governor of Trieste, Baron 
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Kellorsperg. I summoned him to Vienna, and offered 
him the Ministry of the Interior. He declined, lay¬ 
ing that his centralists views were incompatible with 
Dualism. I did not doubt the sincerity of this de¬ 
claration, although I could have retorted that the 
Hungarian Compromise was a fait accompli, and thiSt 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior could haye 
little opportunity of taking part in its execution. I 
accordingly did not hesitate to recommend him, some 
weeks later, to the Emperor as Governor of JBohemia, 
in which capacity I fully appreciated the abilities he 
displayed. 

I selected Hasner for the Ministry of Instruction; 
He had been recommended to me by the Liberals, 
and also by Count Leo Thun, who was at that time 
. still my friend. After several interviews, Hasner 
accepted office, and the day on which he was to be 
presented to his Majesty was fixed, when he surprised 
me with a letter in which he stated that he could not 
enter the Cabinet owing to the centralistic views he 
had always entertained. Some months later I 
renewed the negotiation, and he accepted my offer 
under the condition that permission should be given 
for the establishment of a Municipal College' at 
Vienna, as proposed, but hitherto without success, by 
the Municipal Council of that city. This condition 
w$s decisively rejected; but when Hasner took office 
in the * Biirgerministerium ’* at the end of the year 
the demand was granted without objection. 

The first who showed himself ready to join the 

* See page 56. 
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Ministry was 'Count Taaffe, the Governor of Linz, to 
whfek place Herr von Hofmann proceeded to offer 
him the portfolio of the Interior. Count Taaffe was 
still young, and his appointment was a great step of 
promotion; but I had reason to be grateful to him for 
taking office, for I not only knew that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of affairs, and especially of the 
law, but also that in the aristocratic circles to which he 
belonged his nomination was regretted because it was 
feared that he would thereby compromise the future 
that seemed in store for him.* Count Taaffe became 
not only a most agreeable and amiable colleague, but 
also in many respects a very useful and, I must add, 
devoted assistant. His conduct at the council table 
was exemplary, and Herbst himself said to me, at a 
time when Taaffe had already become the object of 
violent attacks, that the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers had never been better filled than by Count 
Taaffe. He had only two drawbacks : he was not only 
no orator, but was as destitute of the gift of impro¬ 
vised as of studied speech; and he was not happy in 
his way of making short explanations. Nor was he 
fortunate in his choice of colleagues. This became 
evident in his second ephemeral Ministry of 1870, 
which would have lasted longer if two officials 
had occupied the seats in the Cabinet which were 
assigned to two deputies. In both respects Count 
Taaffe showed considerable improvement during his 
list and more permanent administration. 

With Taaffe’s assistance I succeeded in obtaining 

* He in now Minteter-Freaident at Vienna. 
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a Minister of Instruction. Herr von Komers, whoSe 
position as a Minister who had been in favouf of 
the suspension of the Constitution was scarcely 
tenable in view of the convocation of the Reichsrath, 
exchanged the portfolio of Justice for the Presidency 
of the Chief Court of Justice at Lemberg. Admiral 
von Wiillerstorff, who was in the same position, 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce. Peeke under¬ 
took the latter for the time being, but the Sektions- 
ehef, Baron Prctis, became the real Minister of 
Commerce. 

Chevalier von Hye took the Ministry of Justice 
and the provisional direction of the Ministry of 
T nstruetion. He was not liked by the Chamber; 
but he was a thorough lawyer and a good speaker, and 
lie knew how to make his authority respected. 

This subject of the nomination of Ministers has 
led me far into the summer of 1807, and I must 
now ret urn to the period when I assumed the Ministry 
of the I u tori or. 

Naturally 1 had at that time a multitude of 
visitors. Chief among them were the leaders of the 
Liberal, or Constitutional Party; bat I was also 
visited by members of the Federal Party, including 
Prazak and Rieger, who were, however, not very 
satisfied at the turn things were taking. 

I was urged by the Germans to dissolve the 
Diets elected under Belcredi’s administration which 
had returned (in Bohemia, Moravia and Carinthia) 
nationalist majorities. But I firmly refused to do 
so, having very strong convictions on the subject. 
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I ’-had also formed very decided views as to the 
development of the Constitutional system in Austria. 
The only countries where the Constitutional system 
has really and uninterruptedly shown itself efficient 
are England and Belgium. The reason is that in 
these countries there are two parties which are 
strictly distinct from each other, equally capable 
of governing, and always ready to assume office. In 
Austria, where there is so much strife among the 
nationalities, such a division of parties is especially 
necessary ; and it seemed to mo by no means impossible 
to bring this about, provided all the nationalities 
were to send deputies to the Beichsrath. I couceivod 
the possibility of a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
In the latter the Slav element would predominate, 
but would find itself united to a large section of 
the German landed proprietors; in the Liberal Party 
the Gorman element -would be the most important, 
but it would not exclude the Slav element. Even 
at the present day I consider the realisation of that 
idea not to be unattainable. 

In compliance with my wish, the Diets were not 
disturbed, and were called upon to elect members 
for the Ileichsrath. Had Bohemia and Moravia 
shown any appreciation of my policy, the opposition 
would have had ample opportunity to take part in the 
establishment of the December Constitution. Per¬ 
haps there was no want of appreciation, but only of 
good will. Aversion to the foreign intruder prevented 
all calm reflection. In .Bohemia Count Henry Clam 
and Prince George Lobkowitz predicted that my 

VOL. II « 
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Administration would not last six weeks. The Diets 
of Bohemia and Moravia took part in the elections, 
hut with such reservations as the Government could 
not accept. A Deputation was sent to Vienna to 
explain the objections of the Bohemian Diet, and 
Count Frederick Thun informed me that it was coming. 
He received a telegram in reply that the Diet was 
dissolved. The same course was taken as to the Diets 
of Moravia and Carniola. I have been frequently 
reproached with not having taken similar measures 
with regard to the Tyrol; but the reason why the 
Tyrolese Diet was not dissolved was that I was certain 
nothing would be gained by its being re-elected. As 
to the Galician Diet, I informed it through Count 
Goluchowski that any refusal to elect, or election with 
reservations, would result in an immediate dissolution, 
but that if the Diet sent Deputies to the Reiclisratli, I 
would show myself ready to listen to any reasonable 
wishes they might express. 

After the dissolution of the Bohemian Diet, every 
possible pressure was brought to bear on the new 
elections, as the question involved was the authority 
of the Government and the success of the course it 
was pursuing. Prince Charles Auerspcrg was most 
active and successful in this respect. The Emperor 
materially assisted me by giving the Bohemian 
nobility to understand that he desired the elections 
to result in the triumph of the Government. Nor 
did Archduke Charles Louis conceal the Emperor’s 
views on this subject during a short stay at Prague. 
There is nothing more Constitutional than that the 
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sovereign should support the Government he himself 
has chosen; only the Feudal Party objected to his 
doing so. The result of the elections showed a large 
majority in favour of the Constitution. 

In the course of these elections I gained a seat, 
having been chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reichenberg; and in connection with this in¬ 
cident a characteristic episode occurred. Count 
Hartig (who had generously forgotten that I was in 
former days opposed to his being appointed envoy at 
Dresden because I wished that post to be assigned 
to an abler man, Baron Werner) had proposed me as 
a candidate at Nimes. This candidature had to be 
given up because no less a person than Dr Herbst 
wrote a letter against it, thus objecting to the very 
man who had extracted his party from the most trying 
difficulties, although I ani ready to believe that he did 
so for reasons satisfactory to his conscience. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg then offered 
me a seat. I accepted it with gratitude, and the Diet 
elected me to the Reichsratli, which I thus had the 
privilege of entering as a Deputy. 

The day of the opening arrived. According to 
the regulations then in force, the Emperor had to 
nominate the Presidents of both Houses. Prince 
Charles Aucrsperg was President of the Upper 
House, and for the House of Deputies I suggested 
the Burgomaster of Brvinn, Dr Giskra. My first 
acquaintance with Dr Giskra, who afterwards became 
a great friend of mine, and who remained faithful to 
me, which was not the case with many who owed 
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me more, dated from the night of Koniggratz. 
He appeared at the railway station when King John 
arrived, but he obviously did this more for the 
purpose of speaking to me than of receiving the King, 
for he had his great-coat on and wore a small hat. 
After Belcrcdi’s resignation he repeatedly came to 
Vienna, and I had occasion to become intimate with 
him, and to recognize his great ability, sagacity, and 
firmness. An excellent impression was produced 
by his nomination to the Presidency. 

I myself composed the speech from the throne, 
weighing every word. It was my duty to do so, 
and the criticism of the newspapers, which said that it 
was too cold, was unjust; the concluding sentences 
produced a great impression. The solemnity of 
the opening in the great Rittersaal had a sublime 
effect; the cries of ‘ Bravo ! ’ however, to which I was 
unaccustomed and which I considered highly inde¬ 
corous, did not please mo in spite of the satisfaction 
they expressed. In England, where, indeed, the 
House of Commons is on such occasions only repre¬ 
sented by some of its members, who listen to the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech in the House of 
Lords, such exclamations would be considered 
scandalous. 

The task of representing the Government in the 
debate on the Address and the numerous sittings in 
Committee, fell exclusively upon me, and I had to 
perforin it unassisted. T succeeded in limiting the 
excessive demands of the Gorman Liberals, and it was 
perhaps not an unfortunate idea, though certainly a 
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sincere one, when, in closing the debate on the Address 
in the House of Deputies, I resumed it in three words: 
1 forward, not backward,’ words which were not 
repudiated by the Government. That the Address 
would be passed there was no doubt; but it was 
desirable that the minority should not be too large. 
In this respect, the attitude of the Galicians was 
alarming, and they threatened at last to force a 
division. I succeeded in postponing the division to an 
evening sitting, which began in the absence of the 
Poles. Meanwhile I negotiated through Count 
Goluchowski with the Deputies Count Adam 
Potocki, Zicmialkowski, and Zyblikiewiez, and at 
half-past eleven I appeared in the Roichsrath accom¬ 
panied by the thirty Polish Deputies, who resumed 
their seats. The Address was voted almost unani¬ 
mously. It was a most dramatic scene. Prom JBuda 
I received a telegram from Staatsrath Braun saying 
that his Majesty congratulated me on my speech. 

Not with alarm, but with less certainty of success, 
did I enter on the debate on the Address in the Upper 
House. The difference between the two Houses con¬ 
sisted in this, that there was no personal opposition 
in the House of Deputies, while Centralism and 
aversion to Dualism were far more strongly expressed 
in the' Upper House. 

My speech, however, was well received, and Prince 
Auersperg sent the secretary of the House, Hofrath 
von Hofmann, to the Ministerial bench to congratulate 


me. 
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THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 

Durinu this time, when the entire weight of the re¬ 
construction of internal affairs lay upon my shoulders, 
I was by no means condemned to inactivity in 
matters of foreign policy ; on the contrary, I was 
very unexpectedly called upon to intervene in them. 
The Luxemburg complication was just then disturb¬ 
ing Europe, and at the same time various incidents 
occurred in connection with it: negotiations between 
Paris and Vienna, Count Tauffkirchen’s Mission, and 
the publication of the secret Treaties of 1866 between 
Prussia and the South-German States. 

If my conduct, though not interpreted as it 
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should have been, was ever calculated to refute the 
accusation that I pursued on principle a policy hos¬ 
tile to Prussia or *to Germany, it was at that moment. 

Government circles in Vienna had some suspicion, 
but no certainty, as to the South-German Military 
Treaties, and to the general public they came as a 
complete surprise. To call things by their true 
names, these treaties were a masterpiece of treachery. 
It has frequently happened in history that treaties 
were not kept; but that a treaty should be broken in 
anticipation, was a novelty reserved for the genius of 
Prince Bismarck. To sign treaties with the South- 
German States, reducing them to a permanent con¬ 
dition of dependence on Prussia, and then to conclude 
a few days later a treaty with Austria, stipulating 
for those States an independent international exist¬ 
ence—this was indeed the nc plus ultra of Maceliia- 
vellism. 

My despatch to Count Wimpffen, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, on this subject was printed in 
the first lied Book of 1868. The Vienna newspapers 
praised it without a dissentient voice, and I remember 
that a very favourable opinion was pronounced on it 
by Count Andrassy in the course of conversation. 

It might justly be maintained that Tauffkirchen’s 
offer was merely a joke. A guarantee of the German 
Provinces of Austria! But who wished to attack 
them ? Neither France, nor Germany, nor Italy. 
The guarantee of the German Provinces by Germany 
had a strong family likeness to the guarantee given 
by the Italian bandit to the traveller who comes to 
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terms with him. I am wiHing to believe that Berlin 
thought as little of this aspect of the case when 
Count Tauffkirchen was sent on his mission, as it 
did of despoiling Austria. But that does not 
diminish the singularity of the offer or the policy of 
its rejection. 

But Prussian logic perceives in the expression 
that 'Austria had no interest in making an enemy 
of France,’ a 'semi-transparent menace,’ in which 
opinion it is strengthened by the simultaneous ‘ search 
for an opportunity of revenge in union with another 
power.’ In what did this action consist ? In a pro¬ 
posal of a revision of the Treaty of Paris, a Treaty 
which concerned Germany but little, if at all. Why 
revenge? Because Kussia was to be induced to pay 
a’ debt of gratitude for the revocation of the Article 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea—which I 
had recommended with the object of inducing Russia 
to unite with the other Powers in Eastern questions 
—and because sttcli payment could only consist in 
measures directed against Germany! The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, as well as those with France and 
Italy, were ‘ intrigues.’ When Prussia, in the days 
of the Confederation, formed an offensive and defen¬ 
sive Alliance with Italy against a member of the 
Confederation, this was an act of justifiable caution ; 
but when Austria, after having been expelled from 
the German Confederation, and after having acquired 
perfect freedom as regards her alliances, negotiated 
with another Power, that could only be an ‘ intrigue.’ 
When Prussia made an agreement with Hanover in 
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1851, to the detriment of those who were united with 
her in the Zollverein, this was an act of independent 
policy; but- when those affected by it conferred to¬ 
gether on the subject, they were accused of making 
a coalition against Prussia. This confirms what I 
have said elsewhere: the Prussians have a keen eye 
for the faults of others, and no perception of their 
own. 

Thus, and not otherwise, arose the notion of the 
‘ anti-German, vindictive, and turbulent policy of 
Baron Beust.’ 

Austria took an active, but dispassionate and 
conciliatory part in the correspondence that took 
place between the Cabinets before the London 
Protocol decided the Luxemburg question. I pro¬ 
posed two alternatives : either the solution which was 
finally accepted, or that Luxemburg, which the King 
of Holland was willing to relinquish, should be ceded 
to Belgium, and that in return Belgium should 
restore to France those small frontier .districts and 
fortresses which had been left to France in 1814, and 
were incorporated into the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in 1815. This proposal, which was very favour¬ 
ably received in Berlin—as even my opponent, Dr 
Busch, admits—aroused most inexplicable and unjust 
indignation in Belgium. If the King of Italy could 
sacrifice for the greater security of Italy the cradle of 
his dynasty, it seems to me that it was not asking too 
much of the King of the Belgians to exchange some 
districts which his country had acquired less than 
half-a-century before, for a territory more than four 
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times their size. The idea was not unacceptable to 
Prussia and to Europe, one neutral State being more 
easily protected than two; and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison from Luxemburg, with which 
Bismarck was reproached as if it had been a rcculade, 
would have been much easier when there was no 
further question of its being German territory. It was 
amusing to hear the French Government state as a 
reason for its refusal, immediately after concluding a 
Treaty which enriched him with a Grand-Duchy, that 
the Emperor did not desire any extension of territory. 

Nevertheless our mediation was appreciated in 
Paris as well as in Berlin. The narrative of the 
French diplomatist M. de Rothan agrees with the 
above, and is perfectly just to me. 

Soon afterwards two illustrious visitors gave more 
occupation than ever to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Sultan concluded the European tour he made 
after the Paris Exhibition with the visit he paid to 
the Emperor at Schcinbrunn. Abdul Aziz could not 
speak a word of French, so that it was impossible to 
converse with him on business, but T was able to do so 
all the more with Fuad Pasha, who was in his suite. 
I was deeply interested by these interviews with two 
great Turkish statesmen who will never be replaced 
—Ali and Fuad. Fuad, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made me the most amiable advances, and I 
succeeded in convincing him that my intention in 
issuing the despatch of the 1st of January 1867 was 
favourable and not hostile to Turkey. This is proved 
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by a despatch of Fuad’s published in tho Red Book 
of 1868. He seemed pleased with my conversation, 
and a bon-mot which I made won his heart and that 
of the Sultan. I happened to be standing one day at 
a window in the palace of Schonbrunn. The Sultan 
entered with Fuad, and spoke to me in Turkish. 
Fuad translated: ‘ Le Sultan dit que 1’ Empereur a 
daigne lui eonfdrer le grand cordon de St Etienne, 
mais que, vu sa rotondite, le ruban est insuffisant.’ 
(It is well known that Abdul Aziz was very stout.) 
‘ Cela prouve, Sire,’ said I, ‘ combien les liens sont 
dtroits.’ When I visited Constantinople two years 
later, Fuad was no longer among the living. 

Fuad was quartered in the ‘ Hietzinger Stdckel,’ 
which I subsequently inhabited, and my successor 
after me; and owing to the distance of this building 
from tho Schonbrunn Palace, liis breakfasts were 
supplied by the restaurateur Hommayer. Prokescli 
came to me one morning in the wildest excitement, 
exclaiming : ‘ Imagine what has happened ! They 
have actually given him ham!’ lie became still 
more angry when I retorted: ‘Well, he has not 
found my January despatch, which you condemned, 
at all indigestible ; perhaps it will be the same with 
the ham.’ 

The presence of the Sultan gave the Emperor an 
opportunity of conferring a great distinction upon me. 
This was a fresh proof of Imperial favour, which 1 had 
not solicited, and which excited much secret animosity 
towards me. There was a State dinner at Schonbrunn, 
and I, although Chancellor of tho empire, was 
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placed at the end of the table as a junior Councillor, so 
that those of my official subordinates who were present, 
Prokesch included, were seated above me. The 
latter audibly expressed liis disapproval of this 
arrangement. ‘ This is absurd,’ he said ; ‘ such things 
occur only in the West. In Oriental countries they 
would be impossible.’ After dinner I went to the 
Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, with whom 
I was intimate, anti said : ‘ I do not make any preten¬ 
sions or claims, but I must beg that on similar 
occasions I may not be invited.’ On the following 
day I received a letter in the Emperor’s handwriting 
conferring the same rank upon me as was conferred 
on old Prince Metteruicli, namely, the first place 
after the Court Chamberlain, so that I took pre¬ 
cedence even of the Austrian Princes. 

The precedence reserved for Prince Ilohenloho 
caused some embarrassment to the diplomatic Corps, 
as it is a universal principle that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs always takes the first place. Of 
eourse it was arranged that wo should not be invited 
at the same time, and on occasions of great ceremony, 
such as the banquet given by Lord Bloomfield on 
the Queen’s birthday, I voluntarily gave up my 
place to Prince Hohenlohe. It was a good idea 
of one of the American Ambassadors to .write to 
me one day, of course with the best intentions : ‘ Prince 
Hohenlohe was to have dined with me to-day. He 
has excused himself: will you not avail yourself 
of the opportunity ? ’ 

I must here introduce a reminiscence of a second 
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illustrious visitor and of a terrible event which was 
the chief cause of his visit. It was the only shadow 
that darkened the year 18G7, so full of light and 
splendour for me. 

A few days after I had entered the Austrian 
service, I received a most courteous letter from the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

His Majesty congratulated mo on my appointment, 
expressing great hopes for the future, and conferred 
upon me his highest Order, that of the Mexican Eagle. 
The catastrophe was imminent and yet nobody sus¬ 
pected it, although the news of the withdrawal of the 
French troops and the insanity of the Empress 
Charlotte sounded like a death-knell. Then came the 
appalling intelligence of tin; Emperor’s imprisonment. 
The necessary diplomatic steps were taken without 
delay. Not only did our Ambassador at Washington 
seek the intervention of the United States, but Count 
Apponyi was instructed to demand that of the English 
Government, and Lord Stanley, now. Lord Derby, 
acceded to his request with the greatest willingness, 
expressing a firm conviction that the Emperor’s life 
would be spared. I took the liberty of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Mexico would demand a guarantee 
against the Emperor’s return; and that perhaps it 
would be considered equivalent to a guarantee if the 
Emperor were restored to his rights as an Agnate of 
the House of Hapsburg, which he had renounced on 
accepting the Crown of Mexico. This involved, 
according to the rules of the Dynasty, the consent of 
the Family Council, which was immediately summoned 
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for that purpose by the Emperor of Austria. I re¬ 
member this episode very vividly, because it gave me 
a full insight into his Majesty’s noble character. 

Perhaps the Archduke Maximilian has been 
judged unfairly, and he may have been accused of 
many an ambitious scheme which he did not really 
contemplate. But it is certain that he was sur¬ 
rounded by dangerous advisers (I will only allude to 
one of them who bore a well-known Belgian name), 
and that even in the highest circles it was whispered 
that he aspired to the Crown of Austria. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not fail to notice that 
when, after the disaster of Kbniggriitz, Maximilian 
was one day driving from Sehonbrunn to Vienna, he 
was received with cries of ‘ Long live Maximilian ! ’ 
Many an imprudent saying of the Archduke’s was 
reported. I mention all this to show that the 
Emperor had ample reason for disliking and suspect¬ 
ing his brother. Nobody in those days was more 
in a position than myself to know that the Emperor 
had only one thought, how to rescue him; and 
that after the disaster of Queretaro his grief was 
profound and .sincere. In the Family Council 
mentioned above, at which I was present, one of the 
Archdukes gave strong expression to the political 
apprehensions which might be aroused by the restora¬ 
tion of the Archduke Maximilian to his rights. This 
sincerity did honour to the speaker’s character, but it 
hurt the brotherly feeling of the Emperor. ‘ It is a 
question of saving a life,’ his Majesty said, ‘ and that 
alone would be sufficient to decide me.’ 
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The Imperial decision was telegraphed in good 
time to Washington, but fate was not to be baffled. 
One day I received early in the morning a telegram in 
English : ‘ Emperor Maximilian condemned and shot.’ 
The Emperor was at Ratisbon at the time, and I sent 
a confidential messenger to break the news to him and 
to the Archduchess Sophia. It was a terrible time. 
Some years later I had an equally hard task when I 
myself went to tell Prince Peter Aremberg as con¬ 
siderately as I could, of the murder of his son, a young 
man full of promise, who was Military Attache at 
St Petersburg. 
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The tragedy of Queretaro took place during the great 
Paris Exhibition, which was adorned by the presence 
of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and William, King 
of Prussia, and became a sort of European rendezvous. 

It was thought from the first that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should also undertake the journey to 
Paris. After the tragic end of the Emperor 
Maximilian, objections were raised, and the Emperor 
found a reason for declining the journey, not so 
much on account of his grief for his brother’s loss 
as because Napoleon, after persuading him to accept 
the Mexican Crown, had left him in the lurch by 
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withdrawing his troops. When the Emperor 
expressed himself in this sense to me, I remembered 
his request that I should always tell him the truth. 
I therefore screwed up my courage to hazard the 
remark : ‘ And Hanover ? ’ The Emperor Napoleon 

could not risk a rupture with the United States ; 
it was equally impossible for the Emperor of Austria, 
after the disaster of Koniggratz, to take up the 
cause of the King of Hanover, although the latter 
lost his throne in consequence of his devotion to 
Austria. The Emperor had the magnanimity 
not to be annoyed with me for my sincerity. I was, 
for my part, very anxious that under such circum¬ 
stances the Emperor’s dignity should be fully preserved, 
and I declared it to be essential that if liis Majesty 
went to Paris, it should be in return to a visit paid 
to him. In this sense I wrote to the Ambassador 
in Paris, and Prince Metternieh prevailed upon 
the Emperor Napoleon to proceed to Salzburg. Thus 
the Emperor of Austria had the satisfaction of being 
the only monarch in Europe who did not go to Paris 
without having previously received a visit from the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The scene at Salzburg was most picturesque. The 
architecture of the houses of that town makes the 
roofs appear flat, thus giving it a Southern look. 
What Salzburg wants arc a blue sky and animated 
streets. On this occasion it had both, and this gave 
it an unusual charm. 

The day of the meeting was the 18th of August, 
the Emperor’s birthday. A telegram arrived early in 
VOL. ii o 
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the morning from Berlin, which ended with the words 
‘give my regards to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French,’ a message which I remembered more 
than once in later years. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was unconstrained, 
almost hearty. The Emperor and Empress received 
their guests in the most amiable manner. The 
Empress Eugdnie astonished and delighted everybody 
by the graceful and yet dignified manner with which 
she held her receptions ; and it was perhaps not with¬ 
out calculation that she arrived in an extremely 
simple travelling-costume, and that throughout the 
visit she appeared in very unostentatious toilettes, 
being obviously desirous of yielding the palm of 
beauty to the Empress Elizabeth. Napoleon, whom 
I had seen a year before in utter prostration of mind 
and body, was active and cheerful, and showed no 
signs of illness. 

There have been few meetings of sovereigns that 
have been more discussed in the newspapers than the 
Salzburg interview, and in few cases has reality been 
so far behind conjecture. 

During my stay in England, I had occasion to 
send to Count Andrassy an official report about past 
events; and among other things, I wrote as follows: 

* Your Excellency may have smiled more than once, 
when reading in newspaper accounts of the Salzburg 
interview that it was with the greatest difficulty 
you prevented me from rushing headlong into 
the French Alliance. The Emperor Napoleon and 
I might have been compared to two men on horse- 
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back who stop before a deep ditch because each of 
them thinks that his companion wishes him to jump 
across it.’ 

Napoleon came unaccompanied by any of his 
Ministers. The only prominent person in his suite 
was General Fleury, who was one of his most trusted 
confidants, although he was never associated with 
any of the political notabilities of the empire, such as 
Morny, Rouher, and the rest. All the Austrian 
Ministers, on the other hand, were present at the 
meeting. The Emperor had considered it essential 
that I, who had been so often in communication with 
Napoleon, should not be absent, and the reason why 
both the Minister-Presidents were there was that I 
wished to please Count Andrassy, who was an old 
friend of the French Court; and after the Emperor 
had met my wishes in this respect, common courtesy 
required that Count Taaffe, although at that time he 
was only the representative of the Minister-President, 
should also take part in the interview, as it took place 
in the Western half of the empire. 

The only conferences, however, were between the 
two Emperors, and between the Emperor Napoleon 
and myself—the French Ambassador, the Due de 
Gramout, who naturally had to be at Salzburg for 
the occasion, sometimes joining us. At the last 
conference, the Due de Gramont produced a very 
elaborate memorandum of many pages, containing 
some facts and some faneios. I also brought a 
memorandum, written in large handwriting on three 
small pages. ‘ C’est tres-bien fait,’ said Napoleon to 
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the Due de Gramont, * mais j’aime mieux ce que M. 
de Beust a dcrit.’ ‘ Alors,’ said the Duke, pointing 
to his manuscript, ‘il faudra conserver ceci.’ ‘Non, 
non,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ il faut le br&ler.’ 

My memorandum, on which the Emperor Napoleon 
interpolated some remarks of his own, suggested an 
arrangement as to three points. 

We arrived at the conclusion that it was our 
joint task to observe minutely the stipulations of the 
Peace of Prague, but to avoid on both sides any 
interference in German affairs. It was especially 
agreed that France should refrain from any measure 
or manifestation of a threatening nature, while 
Austria should limit herself to preserving the sym¬ 
pathies of South Germany by developing a Liberal 
and truly Constitutional system. 

With regard to some Russian tendencies which 
were at that time manifesting themselves, it was 
agreed that if Russia should again cross the Pruth, 
Austria should occupy Wallaehia without delay, and 
that the acquiescence and support of France should 
be assured to her. 

Finally, as to the Cretan Insurrection it was 
settled that a less minatory lino of conduct should 
be followed towards the Porte than that hitherto 
pursued by Russia in union with France, Prussia and 
Italy. In a despatch which I sent some years later 
from London to Vienna, I reminded Count Andrassy 
that I submitted to him at Salzburg my memorandum, 
which was the only one that was accepted. 

This shows that the circular sent by the Marquis 
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de Moustier to the French embassies after the 
Salzburg meeting, in which he described it as a 
personal and friendly interview, did not wander very 
far from the truth. 

The' Salzburg interview was followed by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s journey to Paris in October. 
The Empress did not fulfil her intention of accompany¬ 
ing him, as an addition was expected to the Imperial 
family. The Emperor wished to take the Hungarian 
Court Minister, Count Festetics, with him as well as 
myself; but I thought it better that Count Andrassy 
should accompany him, and I carried my point. The 
Imperial train was so arranged that Munich was 
reached in the evening, Stuttgart during the night, 
and early in the morning Oos, near Baden-Baden, 
where King William had promised to meet the 
Emperor. At the subsequent meetings at Salzburg, 
and particularly .after the cordial visits at Gastein and 
Ischl, I often thought of that first * interview after 
Koniggriitz, which did not do much to promote its 
object. The interview was arranged with the best 
intentions, but it had not sufficiently been considered 
that the wound had not yet had time to heal, and that 
a meeting so painful in many respects should not have 
taken place in the presence of a third party. The 
Emperor had not only a numerous suite, but was also 
accompanied by the Archdukes Charles Louis and 
Louis Victor. The interview was hurried and con¬ 
strained. King William remained in the room at the 
station which had been prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and the Emperor and the Archdukes 
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returned to the platform without being escorted to the 
train, I remember how much unpleasant comment 
arose from the fact that in passing the open door of that 
room, I made a profound bow to King William, who 
was standing immovably on the threshold. Such was 
the predominant feeling, and it was certainly not the 
ex-Saxon Minister who embittered it. 

At Nancy the first and only stoppage was made 
for the night. We arrived in the afternoon, and the 
Emperor had time to visit the graves of his ancestors 
of Lorraine. Next day we arrived in Paris at noon. 
During a short period of delay at Meaux we put on 
our uniforms. At the Strasburg Station in Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Napoleon were on the 
platform, and we made our solemn entry through the 
Boulevards, which were entirely closed to carriages, 
but were densely thronged with spectators. It was 
like a triumphal procession, and during the whole 
time of his stay in Paris the Emperor of Austria was 
the object of the most sympathetic demonstrations, 
which were no doubt to some extent to be explained 
by the then popular cry of ‘ la liberte comme en 
Autriche.’ Both the Emperor and the Archdukes 
produced a most favourable impression on the Parisian 
populace, which was enhanced by the fact that they 
kept aloof from certain disreputable circles that had 
great fascination for strangers. Their example was 
not always followed by the other sovereigns. 

The Empress Eugenic received the Imperial 
visitors in the Palace of the Elysce, where apartments 
were in readiness for the Emperor and his suite. I 
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inhabited a side-wing with Sektionschef Herr von 
Hofmann and Hofrath Baron Aldenburg. In later 
years I often amused Mademoiselle Grdvy by showing 
her how much better I knew the rooms of the Elysde 
than she did herself. 

The Court was not staying at the Tuileries, but at 
St Cloud, where several state dinners and soirees 
were given in honour of the Emperor. At one of 
these fdtes I remember having an interview with 
Archbishop Darboy, who was afterwards shot as a 
hostage of the Commune. We spoke of the move¬ 
ment against the Austrian Concordat, and of the 
measures taken by the Bishops, and I was agreeably 
surprised at hearing this Prince of the Church, who 
was afterwards a martyr, express himself against the 
address of the Bishops, and in a spirit of remarkable 
fairness and moderation. When on my return to 
Vienna I told the Papal Nuncio of that interview, 
Monsignor Falcinelli said: ‘Jo le crois bien, mais 
vous ignorez sans doute que Monseigneur Darboy n’est 
pas une autorite pour le saint Siege.’ 

Prince Napoleon spoke to me with admiration of 
the Emperor’s answer to the Bishops, but I knew 
that he at any rate would not be recognised as an 
authority by the Holy See. 

There were no negotiations with the French 
Government, and there was really no occasion for any. 
I had several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon, 
as the French Ministers had with the Emperor 
FranciB Joseph, and I had frequent communications 
with Moustier, Rouher, and Lavallette. I succeeded 
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in making the French Government withdraw from 
a declaration, in which it had at first promised to join, 
issued by Eussia, Prussia, and Italy on the subject of 
the Cretan Insurrection, and of which we strongly 
disapproved. On this question the French Govern¬ 
ment had not fully borne in mind the arrangement 
made at Salzburg; it issued a circular intended to 
counteract falso impressions, but this only elicited 
from Count Bismarck the somewhat ironical remark : 

‘ We may now regard the peace of Europe as assured.’ 

Very brilliant was the banquet at the Hotel de 
Ville, especially the Emperor’s speech, which was 
received with enthusiasm, although it did not contain 
a single word at which Berlin could have taken 
umbrage. 4 Ce n’etait pas un toast,’ said Count 
Walewski: ‘e’etait un acte.’ 

The Emperor’s visit ended with an invitation to 
Compifegne. I begged to be excused, as I was anxious 
to go to London for a few days in order to gather 
opinions on the Cretan question, which I deemed, not 
unjustly, to be the precursor of future complications. 

I met the Emperor at Munich on his return 
home. Here I first met my future highly-valued 
Parisian colleague, Prince Hohenlolie, then Minister 
of Bavaria. During my stay in Paris I had a long 
interview with the Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Goltz, and we agreed in thinking that the best means 
of permanently avoiding a collision with France would 
be to consolidate South Germany so as to present a 
united front to the foreigner. I communicated the 
idea to Prince Hohenlohe, who received it in total 
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silence; this was doubtless the most prudent, though 
not the most convincing, answer he could make. 

In Munich I found telegrams awaiting me from 
Count Taaffe and the Burgomaster Zelinka, express¬ 
ing a hope on the part of the citizens of Vienna that 
his Majesty would make his entry into the capital in 
civilian dress. 

It was too late that evening to speak to the 
Emperor, as the hour of departure was fixed for 
3 A.M., and I came in at 11 r.M. I did not go to bed at 
all, so as to be able to speak to his Majesty before his 
departure. But at 1 o’clock his Majesty had already 
put on his uniform, and a remonstrance would have 
been useless. A year later the so-called ‘ Biirgerball’* 
took place, and it was hoped that his Majesty would 
not appear in uniform; his portrait on the programme 
showed him in civilian dress. I was urged to induce 
his Majesty to give way, and I attempted to do so by 
alluding to the loyal feeling with which the Viennese 
still spoke of the Emperor Francis I and his dress 
coat. The Emperor, however, answered smilingly, 
but in a very firm tone, that I need not trouble 
myself about such matters. 


* Citizen’s Ball. 
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It is impossible in writing these Memoirs to adhere 
strictly to chronology, us this would not allow me to 
describe events connectedly. Thus I am compelled, 
after having been led by foreign affairs to the eud 
of the autumn, to return to internal affairs as they 
appeared in the spring of 1867. 

At that time I stayed several times at Pesth, 
where the Emperor often resided, and where many 
conferences took place with the Hungarian Ministers 
on various details of the Agreement. It can never 
have been justly said of me that I fished for 
popularity. Though during the first years of my 
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administration in Saxony I was unpopular, I adhered 
to iny policy, and in Austria I did not hesitate to 
sacrifice my popularity as soon as duty and conviction 
required me to do so. During the events of 
3.869, had I wished to be popular, I could easily 
have held aloof from internal affairs, which were 
not under my immediate direction; and yet, 
with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
I recommended an agreement with the national 
elements, which was then only attainable within 
the narrowest limits. I have always been of 
opinion, and I have never concealed it from those I 
served, that one should neither court nor shun 
popularity. If not purchased at the cost of dignity 
and conviction, popularity is undoubtedly a support 
to sovereigns as well as to ministers, and a contempt 
for such support has often been disastrous. Nothing 
contributed more to debilitate and finally to dissolve 
the German Confederation, than the systematic en¬ 
deavour to eliminate whatever might give its organs 
the appearance of popularity. This was carried to 
such lengths that even justice suffered. I distinctly 
remember the question of the Hanoverian Constitu¬ 
tion in 1837 to 1840. Most of the envoys to the 
Bundestag, and the Governments also, were con¬ 
vinced that the Hanoverian Government was in the 
wrong; but because its opponents and the Gottingen 
Professors were popular, justice was not done. Yet 
how greatly would a vigorous intervention at that 
time have raised the Confederation in public opinion ! 

I hope this digression will be excused. It was 
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suggested by the recollection of my popularity in 
Hungary, which was not of longer duration than it 
was in Austria,* only with this difference that I did 
nothing to forfeit it. My popularity in Hungary was 
quite spontaneous, and I had in no way reckoned 
upon it. I am an emotional man, very appreciative 
of good-will, and my relations with the Hungarians 
seemed to me to have a sort of poetic association. 
I lived sometimes in the ‘ Stoekel,’ opposite the 
Imperial Palace at Buda, at others in the so-called 
‘ Zeughaus,’ which was contiguous to it, and, com¬ 
manded a view of Pesth. It happened more than 
once, when I was standing on the balcony at'night 
and looking at the sparkling lights of Pesth on the 
other side of the river, that I recalled to mind the 
words of Picsco when he looked out upon the mistress 
of the seas: ‘ Genoa, mayst thou be free, and I 

thy happiest citizen!’ Four years later, I remem¬ 
bered this reverie. I had played my part to the end. 
I also had beou dragged by my mantle into the water, 
like the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. 

But in spite of all changes of affairs I shall always 
look back with pleasure on those happy days in 
Hungary. The ladies of the higher society of Pesth 
contributed to make my stay most agreeable. There 

* In Londun a young Hungarian pianiste once came to me with her mother. The 
latter mid to me: * Ilow attached the Hungarians are to your Excellency ! ’ * Pray 

don’t talk of that/ Haiti I. * Hut,' she retorted, * we Hungarians have a proverb that 
the ox forgets that he line been a calf.’ Even in my secret thoughts I had never 
complained in such drastic terms of Hungarian ingratitude, and I have always lent 
a ready ear to those who assure me that I am faithfully remembered in Hungary; 
although I once had the mortification of hearing that the proposal, mado without my 
knowledge, that tiie Hungarian nationalisation should be conferred upon me, induced 
one of the Ministers to exclaim that ‘ the idea was monstrous. ’ 
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is in the women as well as in the men of Hungary 
much cosmopolitan feeling, in spite of their intense 
attachment to their native soil; and as a rule they 
are handsome and graceful. The saying attributed 
to them: ‘ II faut nous rnettre toutes h ses pieds,’ 

was of course an invention. I had no concessions to 
the fair sex on my conscience, for the Agreement had 
already been concluded when I entered the society 
of Pesth : and the friendly reception I experienced was 
quite disinterested. 

I shall never forget the day of the Coronation. 
After the ceremony had been performed in the 
Cathedral of Buda, the procession moved on to Pesth, 
where the oath and the other formalities took place. I 
rode about twenty paces in front of the Emperor in my 
capacity of Doyen of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Saint Stephen, which I had received in 1852, long 
before my entrance into the Austrian service. When 
we had crossed the bridge and reached the opposite 
bank, the multitude suddenly recognised me and cried 
out ‘Eljen Boust’ so vociferously, that my handsome 
and spirited horse reared as we entered the square. 
At the place where the oath was administered a salute 
was fired, and I had a great deal of trouble with my 
horse, but I did not share the fate of two Bishops 
who found themselves unwillingly compelled to dis¬ 
mount. On the side of the square the Upper and 
Lower Chamber sat in reserved seats, and when Deak 
gave the signal, they exclaimed: ‘ Eljen Beust! ’ 
Thfe same cry was repeated several times on our 
return. 
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I can assert with truth that these clamorous 
demonstrations were not quite agreeable to me for the 
Emperor’s sake. How great therefore was my 
surprise, and how I learned to value more than ever 
the generosity of the Emperor, when I was summoned 
to his Majesty’s presence immediately after the return 
to the Palace, and he addressed me thus: . 4 No 
Austrian Minister has ever been received in Hungary 
as you have been ; I am heartily delighted at it! ’ 

Reminiscences of a more amusing kind are 
attached to the grand banquet in the 4 Redoutensaal.’ 
As I was alighting from my carriage, an old man of 
eighty, with white hair and beard, knelt down before 
me, kissing my hand and exclaiming repeatedly : 4 My 
father ! my father ! ’ The staircase was lined on both 
sides with ladies in the most elegant toilettes. After 
tearing myself away from my enthusiastic admirer, 1 
could not he!]) saying to a lady standing near me : 
4 Is this the way you treat visitors in Hungary ? 
Here is an octogenarian who claims me as his father! ’ 

At the banquet I was seated between the Prince- 
Primate and Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Hay- 
nald. The Hungarians are most accomplished 
speakers. Although ignorant of the language, I 
often perceived in the Hungarian Parliament how 
the speakers never were at a loss for the right word, 
and never hesitated or corrected themselves. On the 
other hand, they indulge in the wildest gesticulations. 
A Hungarian, dressed in the national costume, who 
was seated opposite to me, rose and made a speech, 
during which he constantly looked at me, shaking his 
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fist and rapping the table. I said, half-joking, to the 
Prince-Primate: ‘ What have I done to that gentle¬ 
man that he abuses me so ? ’ ‘ He ? ’ was the answer; 

‘ why, he is proposing your health, and has just com¬ 
pared you to the morning star ! * 

Before we left Pesth I had a long interview with 
the Emperor for the purpose of proposing the 
nomination of Count Taaffe as representative of the 
Minister President. In consequence of that interview, 
the Emperor conferred upon me the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire. It fully agreed with the position 
circumstances had made for me, and I yielded to the 
deceptive hope that the appearance would, at least to 
some extent, be joined to the reality, and that the 
Chancellor of the Empire would be raised far above 
both portions of the empire. This view was 
erroneous. In Hungary the title was not liked; in 
Austria the German Liberal Party received it with 
pleasure, because they saw that it strengthened my 
personal position, on which everything seemed then to 
depend. But after the nomination of the Hungarian 
Ministry, suspicion was thrown on the word ‘ Chan¬ 
cellor,’ and it was greatly misinterpreted. In subse¬ 
quent chapters I shall refer to this question, and I 
will only quote what I said on this subject in the 
Lower House early in 1870 : ‘ The Constitution does 
not recognise a Chancellor of the Empire, but public 
opinion has defined his position as follows: The 
Chancellor of the Empire must not trouble himself 
about internal affairs, but is responsible for every¬ 
thing that is done by the internal administration.’ 
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After my return from Pesth to Vienna, more 
burning questions were discussed in the Reichsrath: 
the chief of these was the appointment of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Ministry with equal powers to that of 
Hungary. During the session of the Diet at 
Prague I had an interview on this subject with 
Herbst, who thought the idea premature, and at 
Buda I submitted to the Emperor a paper written 
by him in support of his views. The question was, 
however, raised in the Reichsrath, and a declaration 
from the Government on the subject was received with 
approval by the House. 

The question of the Concordat brought threaten¬ 
ing clouds into an otherwise clear sky. It had been 
alluded to in the debate on the address, and specific 
interpellations were now made on the subject. The 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperos, 
decided on issuing a declaration expressing a readiness 
to negotiate with Rome. The Minister Hye had to 
present this declaration in the House. Before the 
sitting lie said to me very hopefully : ‘ Everything is 
going on favourably. Pratobevera is the first speaker, 
and you know that he is an Ultramontane.’ Prato¬ 
bevera was indeed the first speaker, and the first 
words he uttered were : ‘ The Concordat, that plague- 
spot on the body of the Austrian nation 

The reception of the declaration was decidedly 
unfavourable. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
negotiate with Rome. I proposed to the Emperor 
to summon Baron Hubner, who was then Ambassador 
iu Rome. The Emperor consented, adding very 
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graciously that the Ambassador’s stay would be as 
short as possible. 

Meanwhile the movement was assuming larger 
dimensions, and the opposition issued the cele¬ 
brated Address of the twenty-five Bishops to the 
Emperor. 

The decided tone of this Episcopal Address made 
it impossible for the Emperor and the Government to 
leave it unnoticed. The Minister Hye drew up au 
answer which was characteristic of the profound 
learning and carefulness of that eminent lawyer, but 
was too long, and therefore not sufficiently telling. 
At that time the Council of Ministers met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I asked permission to 
withdraw to my room, and in a quarter-of-an-hour I 
returned with a draft that was unanimously approved 
by the Cabinet.* 

The Emperor’s sanction to this draft was obtained 
with more celerity and ease than I had expected. 
His Majesty was residing at Sehdnbrunn, and I was 
busy next day in the Peiohsrath till 2 p.m., at which 
hour the Emperor was in the habit of leaving the 
Burg in Vienna to return to Sehdnbrunn. On my 
arrival at the Burg, the Emperor was getting into his 
carriage; but he stopped the moment he saw me, 
alighted, and went up the stairs with me, unlocking 
the door of his Cabinet himself. I submitted my 
draft to his Majesty and explained my views. The 
Emperor had no material objections to make, and 
when I pointed out that the intention of the Imperial 

* See Appendix (A.) 
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answer would not be fulfilled unless it were published 
in the Wiener Zeitung, he consented to that also. 
Accident had perhaps a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I will leave the question unanswered 
whether his Majesty’s decision would have been given 
so promptly if the interview had taken place a few 
hours earlier. 

Even before the Episcopal Address was made 
known, I received a furious letter from Cardinal 
Rauscher, complaining of the attitude of the autho¬ 
rities with regard to the agitation on the subject of 
the Concordat. My reply was written at my dicta¬ 
tion by the Sektionsrath, Baron Werner, who died 
shortly afterwards. His handwriting proves that the 
document was not, as has been alleged, written in 
later years. 

If at that time everything seemed to proceed 
smoothly, this was more appearance than reality, and 
the calm surface concealed many an under-current. 
In the speech that I made in January 1870 in my 
own defence, I could justly say that the rocks 
obstructing our path were not less heavy because they 
were removed with a light hand. 

I have a very vivid recollection of those Sept¬ 
ember days when the Emperor was at Ischl. I knew 
that several personages, hostile to me and to my 
regime, had proceeded thither. No message was sent 
to me from the Emperor, which was a very unusual 
occurrence; and a letter which I addressed to him 
remained unanswered. My friends urged me either 
to go to Ischl myself or to send someone there in 
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whom I had confidence, to ascertain what was going 
on. I firmly declined to take either step. When the 
Emperor returned he greeted me with the words: 
* You have suffered, but all is right now.’ 
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The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867 . 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 

1869 


THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTEK XVI 
1869 

THE PANORAMA VBAlt.-THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO ACRAM AND 

TRIESTE. -VISIT TO 11ARKN llADEN, AND MEETING WITH PIUNCE 
GORTSCI1AKOFK AT OUCHY. 

In a ccrtaiu sense I may call the year 18G9 a Pano¬ 
rama year. Numerous and brilliant scenes pass before 
my mind when I think of that year; Agram, Trieste, 
Baden, Lausanne, Orsova, Itustehuk, Varna, Con- 
stantino}>le, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said, 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Brindisi, Florence. 

The Emperor’s Eastern journey was an unexpected 
pleasure for me, and left indelible impressions on niy 
mind. One of the many accusations made against me 
was that I had proposed that Imperial journey so that 
I might enjoy the pleasure of taking part in it. The 
truth is that I was not against it, but that I never 
thought of myself in connection with it. The Paris 
journey showed me what a favourable impression was 
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made in foreign countries by the Emperor’s presence, 
n,nd how many moral conquests it might achieve. 
The idea of the journey originated quite naturally, 
after the Crown Prince of Prussia had been sent to 
the opening of the Suez Canal; and Austria’s interests 
in that event, as compared to those of Germany, 
would be represented by the presence of the Austrian 
Emperor with the Russian Crown Prince. I will 
not, however, begin with the last, but with the first of 
these sceues. 

The Emperor and the Empress went in the month 
of Mareli to Agram, the capital of Croatia, which 
had been assigned to Hungary in the Agreement. 
Owing to the Prague incident in the preceding year, 
I asked and obtained the favour of being allowed to 
appear with the Emperor at Agram. Count 
Audrassj- had strongly blamed Prince Auersperg’s 
irritability on the previous occasion. I took him at 
his word, and I must acknowledge that he showed 
a due appreciation of my conduct, so that our 
meeting at Agram was very cordial. Circumstances 
were certainly very different on the other side of the 
Leitha. The agreement with Croatia was a fait 
accompli. I have proved in another place that I 
never arranged any agreement at .Prague; and the 
circumstance that numerous deputations were sent to 
me at Agram, proved that the appearance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there would not justify a 
belief that he wished to meddle unwarrantably in 
internal affairs. When I appeared in the Diet, those 
present cheered me. 
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In the apartments occupied by their Majesties 
the body-guard consisted of the * Red Cloaks/ or 
Soresans. On the Emperor asking me what impres¬ 
sion they made upon me, I said ‘ I would rather meet 
them in the antechamber than in a lonely wood.’ 

The Emperor next proceeded to the district called 
‘ The Military Frontier/ and as the reorganisation of 
this district was not yet complete, I had to retain 
Count Andrassy to take part in the conferences on 
the subject. As to the schools of the district, they 
were in a far more satisfactory condition than in the 
more * civilised ’ territories of the empire. I was re¬ 
quested to join the conferences, which was a further 
proof of the liberal views of the Hungarians as 
to intervention in internal affairs; and I saw no 
reason to oppose the projected reorganisation. The 
recollections of 1848 and 184U were then not yet 
obliterated, and the use of the frontier regiments was 
still vividly remembered. I considered that if it is 
undesirable to lead people to think that one has a 
secret motive, it is certainly absurd to allow the be¬ 
lief in such motives to exist after they have long 
ceased to operate. This was the case at that time. 

The Emperor next went from Fiuruo to Pola and 
Trieste, to which latter city I proceeded from Vienna 
in the company of Count Taaffe and von Plener. It 
was a splendid spring, more like May than March. 
An eminent inhabitant of Trieste, Baron Rivoltella, 
offered me his house, where I was received with the 
greatest hospitality. He was a great lover of art, and. 
had a collection of valuable statues, mostly of nymphs. 
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and goddesses, and my sitting and bod rooms were 
full of them. On leaving him, I wrote in his book : 

1 Adieu done, cher Monsieur llivoltclle, 

Adieu, Maison bospituliferc, 

Adieu encore, oh toules ines belles! 

Pourquoi, lnilas ! &icz vous de pierre 1 ’ 

The railways which have succeeded in depriving us 
of the real Venice, the real Rigi, and the real 
Vesuvius, have also deprived Trieste of a considerable 
portion of its old charm. I had only seen it once 
before in 1832. I remember to this day the hill 
of Opschina. After driving a long time through a 
stony wilderness, the curtain rose, and we saw the 
Adriatic before us. 1 remember the whole scene 
had so Neapolitan an air, that I was humming the 
tunes of the Muctte dr Portin'. We arrived at Trieste 
without even noticing that we were in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

When the Delegations were over, 1 asked for a 
short period of leave to go to Baden and to Switzer¬ 
land. My object was to pay a visit to the Queen 
of Prussia, and then to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
at Ouchy. 

In a former passage I mentioned the Panpress 
Augusta in terms of the highest esteem. Her 
Majesty had known me in Berlin, and I could reckon 
•on a gracious reception. My stay at Baden produced 
the desired effect of appeasing the irritation of 
Prussia. Various papers said that I went from there 
to Paris, and that I had even been seen at Saint 
;Cloud, whereas I had only paid a short visit to the 
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family of Count Pourtales at Ruprechtsau, near 
Strasburg, proceeding thence to Switzerland, where X 
saw Prince Gortschakoff at Ouchy, on the Lake of 
Geneva The meeting had a good result, and cleared' 
up many misunderstandings, but the consequences 
were not lasting, as the history of the following year 
showed. 

My relations with Prince Gortschakoff form 
one of the most remarkable passages in my 
official life. He was, like Prince Bismarck, one 
of my decided opponents ; but I confess that the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck was far more sympa¬ 
thetic to me than that of the Russian statesman; not 
only because the Chancellor of the German empire 
thereby conferred a much greater, though undeserved 
honour on me ; but also because I recognised in his 
antagonism only political opposition, whereas Prince 
Gortschakoff always showed personal dislike and irri¬ 
tability. T hope I have shown in various passages of 
this work that I really did not possess the anti-Prussian 
feeling attributed to me; but that did not prevent 
me from opposing at times, from duty and convic¬ 
tion, the action of the Prussian Government more 
strenuously than other statesmen may have done. 
I did not behave thus towards Russia : I repulsed 
her on certain occasions, but I never attacked her. 
My first acquaintance with Prince Gortschakoff 
dates from the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was Ambassador in Vienna. He came from that 
city to Dresden, and was very enthusiastic at the 
reply which I had just given to Lord Clarendon’^,, 
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/unwarrantable interference in the affairs of the 
German Confederation. If I then stood on the side 
of Russia, this was not due to a feeling of attachment 
to her or of aversion to Austria, but to a decided sus¬ 
picion of a policy, then pursued by the latter power, 
the results of which I dreaded for her sake. I know 
that the Emperor Nicholas said more than once in 
his last days that that Saxon despatch was the only 
thing that had then given him pleasure. In 1859, 
the Emperor Alexander came with Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Dresden, and I heard nothing but compliments. 
But when Prince Gortscliakoff, on the occasion of the 
Italian War, directed the German Governments in 
a most dictatorial circular to observe neutrality, 
I gave him the same lesson that I had given to Lord 
Clarendon. 

Tin: despatch ranks first among the sins for which 
1 have never received absolution. After the outbreak 
of the Polish Insurrection in 1862, the answer I sent 
to Prance and England, declining to join in an inter¬ 
vention, found favour with Gortscliakoff. But after 
the suppression of the Insurrection, it happened that 
a large number of Polish refugees were staying at 
Dresden, and I again received a very insolent demand 
that they should be at once expelled. The Russian 
envoy was at the same time instructed to remind me 
of the solidarity of monarchical interests. I begged 
M. de Kakoschkin to send Prince Gortscliakoff the 
following answer: ‘ I remember the time when the 
King of Sardinia invaded Austrian territory during 
a time of peace. Although this King had not under T 
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taken anything against Russia, the Emperor Nicholas 
immediately recalled his envoy at Turin’(the same M. 
de Kakoschkiu) ‘and gave the Sardinian envoy in St 
Petersburg his passports. This is what I consider solid¬ 
arity of monarchical interests. But it happened later 
on that the next King of Sardinia, who had not been in 
any way injured by Russia, sent his troops to the 
Crimea to wage war upon Russia. Soon afterwards, 
another Italian sovereign, who had declined an invita¬ 
tion to take part in that war, was dethroned by the 
King of Sardinia, and Russia hastened to acknowledge 
the usurpation. In such circumstances,’ I concluded, 
‘there is no solidarity of monarchical interests, and 
the Government of a small country can only fulfil the 
task of living in peace and harmony with its subjects, 
and of not offending public sentiment.’ This reply 
also was never forgotten. Finally, I could not avoid 
putting the Russian Ambassador in his proper place 
at the Conference of London, where I was Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the German Confederation, when he 
wished almost to deprive me of the right of speaking, 
on the ground that the Confederation was not 
engaged in war with Denmark. 

All this made a deep impression on Prince 
GortschakofF, accustomed as he was to flattery 
and obsequiousness. What I said in the circular I 
issued on taking office in Austria—that I brought 
into my present position, neither likes nor dislikes, 
but only the experiences of my past career—I also 
proved towards Russia, and I seriously endeavoured 
to establish a good understanding with her. 
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Prince Gortscliakoff was never a sincere friend of 
Austria. Without wishing to diminish the credit due 
to the diplomatic ability of my successor, I do not 
doubt that it was owing to the fact of his taking my 
place that Count Andrassy was so remarkably well 
received in Berlin by the Russian Chancellor, in spite 
of the part he played in 1849, and of liis sympathies 
in 1870 having been directed, not against Germany, 
but agaiust Russia. 

At first, towards the end of I860, when 1 was 
just entering on my career as an Austrian Minister, 
things certainly assumed a favourable aspect, and 
I was told that Prince Gortscliakoff said : ‘ L’Autriche 
est dans nos eaux.’ But, singularly enough, a new 
crime was now imputed to me, the concession which 
I wished to be made to Russia of a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris with regard to the Black Sea. 
I have developed my views on this subject in another 
passage, where 1 ha ve pointed out that a European con¬ 
trol of the internal affairs of Turkey, which 1 consi¬ 
dered imperative, could only be possible with the 
cordial co-operation of Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander came to London in 1874, when I was 
Ambassador there, and showed me his displeasure in 
a demonstrative manner, partly by the coldness and 
abruptness with which he addressed me, and partly 
by paying marked attention to the colleagues who 
were standing near me, especially to the Turkish 
A mbassador. 1 often recalled to mind in 1877 
and 1878 the words he said to Musurus Pasha:— 
' Desormais il ne peut plus avoir entre nous le moindre 
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malentendu.’ But I was struck by one remarkable 
incident. During the ceremony of the presen 
tation of the Freedom of the City to the Czar, 
it happened that on entering the smokiug room 
J found his Majesty without his Russian suite; 
and on that occasion lie addressed me very politely, 
and spoke to me for some time. J can find no 
other explanation for this change of manner than 
that the treatment I received did not arise from 
the Emperor’s own initiative, but from the wishes of 
his Chancellor. 



CH AFTER XVLI 
18 ('»'.) 


THK J)BBPATniHS ON TIIK 0)N<'OKI>AT ,\NJ> TUI', IKCUMHNIO.VI, CUCNCII.. - 
I'itTNCK SANdlJSZKO. 


Thk Red HooJc gave me an opportunity of explaining 
the question of the Concordat in its fullest extent, by 
publishing a despateh addressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome. Count Trant.tinansdorff.* The 
chief author of this despateh was the Sektionsebef 
Herr von Hofmann.t Dr Rechhauer, for whom l 
generally had great esteem, looked upon this despatch 
as a diplomatic ‘Canossa:’ but the Italian Am¬ 
bassador, who was certainly no pilgrim to Canossa, 


* Sec Apiiumlix It. 

t During iny stay at (iaxtoin. J la ion Hofmann drew' uj» tin.- historical jrfirt of tin- 
despatch, and it was turned into Pmich at Tschl, with my assistance, by Karon 
Altonburg. 
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was of a different opinion, as the following note which 
he sent me will show : 


13 JuilUt 1869. 

‘Cher Comte, —Jc vions de lire votre admirable note 
sur la question du Concordat. C’est une page d’his- 
toire qui marquera dans les annalcs de la civilisation. 
Jo viens de l’expedier a Florence : envoyez-moi un 
autre exemplaire. Merci, chcr Comte, de me per- 
mettre do vous appcler mon ami. 

‘Joachim Napoleon Pepoli.’ 

An amusing reminiscence here occurs to me. In 
the Upper House I often met Prince Sanguszko, a true 
grand seigneur, but a very eccentric one. The posi¬ 
tion of Privy Councillor (Geheimrath) was gladly 
accepted even by the greatest noblemen in Austria, 
and Prince Sanguszko expressed a wish to have it. 
I recommended him for the position ; the Emperor 
agreed, and the Prince came on purpose from Galicia 
to Vienna to be sworn in. His Majesty being absent 
from Vienna, 1 was empowered to administer the oath. 
I prepared the ceremony with all due solemnity, 
placing a crucifix and lighted candles on a table. 
Scktionschef von Hofmann read the formula of the 
oath; but when I gave the sign for the Prince to swear, 
he refused. At length Baron Hofmann persuaded 
him to give way. Immediately afterwards the Prince 
asked to speak to me alone in my room; and when 
I had invited him to sit down, he said: ‘Vous 
m’ avez fait preter un serment, et j’ai dft jurer 
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entre autres choses de toujours dire la verito. Eh 
bien, je m’eti vais vous la dire.’ "Whereupon he 
made some remarks on my policy which were any¬ 
thing but flattering. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
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TIIE lMI-EltlAL .tOUHVICy TO THE EAST. 

I will not weary my readers with repetitions of what 
they have read or may read in books of travel. My 
descriptions would not be very minute, as in the short 
space of six weeks we visited Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. But I will not resist 
the temptation of wandering from the beaten track 
into by-paths of which there is no mention in books of 
travel, and on which I hope the reader will not be 
unwilling to follow me. 

Such an expedition in the suite of a sovereign has 
its disadvantages, as one of the greatest charms of 
every journey, freedom and independence, must in 
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such a case unavoidably be limited. But there is one 
great advantage which attends such a journey—an 
advantage of particular value in the East. The 
inhabitants, who are but rarely seen by the ordinary 
traveller, show themselves out of curiosity. Part of 
this curiosity was on my account; I was told in 
Jerusalem that ‘the people wished to see the Grand 
Vizier of the White Sultan.’ I feel called upon 
gratefully to place on record the fact how little 
unnecessary (/due the Emperor imposed upon his suite, 
and how solicitous his Majesty was for their comfort 
and welfare. This anxiety gave vise to an amusing 
telegraphic mistake. During the journey from Con¬ 
stantinople to Athens, the Emperor, who knew how 
much 1 suffered from sea-sickness, telegraphed from 
his ship to that of the Ministers to enquire how I was. 
The telegraphic machinery was defective, and the 
answer was : ‘Unverseliamt’ (impudent) instead of ‘ Er 
seldaft ’ (he is asleep). 

The tour began with a night journey by rail from 
Pesth to Bazins, where some members of the Servian 
Ministry v\ere present to receive the Emperor. They 
were accompanied by Herr von Kallay, who began his 
career during my administration as Consul-General at 
Belgrade. He was recommended to me by Count 
Andrassj r , and he proved most valuable. Herr von 
Kallay afterwards displayed even greater talents 
in a higher sphere. Latterly, before I left the 
Imperial service, he was my official superior. But 7 
am of opinion that he had more cause to praise me 
when I was his superior than I had cause to praise 
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him when ho was mine—an experience which was 
not a solitary one. 

What I did not like daring the time Herr von 
Kallay was Consul-General at Belgrade was the policy 
carried on by the Hungarians on their own account, 
which was, perhaps unjustly, attributed to him. Ali 
Pasha said to me at Constantinople : ‘Wo have every 
confidence in the Cabinet of Vienna and in you; but 
we become anxious when we see what is done in 
Servia by people at Pesth.’ He was alluding to a 
project then on foot by which the administration of 
Bosnia would have been confided to Servia. It did 
not originate in any initiative of Herr von Kallay’s, 
for it was communicated to me early in 18G7, long 
before he went to Belgrade, on the occasion of a 
mission on which Count Edmund Zichy was sent to 
Prince Michael. Perhaps this retrospect is not with¬ 
out interest at the present moment, when Servia so 
obviously desires to possess Bosnia. When I met 
Prince Milan, the present King, some years ago, he 
expressed his gratitude to mo. I had certainly been 
of service to his dynasty, for it was through my inter¬ 
vention, not only that the citadel of Belgrade was 
evacuated, but also that the Porte acknowledged by a 
firman the hereditary rights of the Obrenovitch family 
after the accession of Prince Milan. Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment seems of no value now, but in those days it 
was thought very important. The title of sovereign 
was long desired before it was obtained; and almost 
portentous, because anything but imposing, was 
the proclamation by TchernayefF after a war 
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which was not exactly a triumph for the Servian 
arms.* 

Servia was not without a rival in her Bosnian 
aspirations. During the short stay I made in London 
in 1881, I paid a visit to Lady Borthwick, the wife of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Editor of the Morning Post, 
and a great favourite in London society. Sir 
Algernon took part in the previous year in the 
demonstration of Duleigno on an English ship, and he 
wrote a book on it, of which he gave me a copy. He 
related how he paid a visit at Cettinye to Prince 
Nikita,t and how the Prince said he greatly regretted 
that Mr Gladstone had not come into office some 
years sooner, as in that case Bosnia would have met 
with a difforenc fate. The hook was interesting 
enough for me to send it to Vienna, but it does not 
seem to have affected the unlimited confidence which 
was felt there with regard to the Balkan Principalities. 

The Black Mountains were the source of many 
disasters to Austria. In 1853 Omar Pasha advanced 
with an Army of 00,000 men to put an end at any 
price to the mountain State, which had become a very 
unpleasant neighbour. Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been allowed to carry out his inten¬ 
tion. But Field-Marshal Count Leiningen was sent 
on a special mission to Constantinople, and that 

* At that time I composed the following quatrain for n lady who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Servia : 

‘ T/fin]lire fundi* par Guillaume 
list jciine, el il fut conqut'ranl; 
lit* plus viou\ r pariui les royniinies 
Suns coiiijuute, cst cclui <Je Mille-ntis. 


t Of Montenegro. 

YOL. II 


1 
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mission scared Montenegro. Whether from jealousy 
or emulation, Leiningen’s mission was followed by 
Mcnsehikofi’s. This gave birth to the Crimean War; 
the Crimean War to the Italian War; and the 
Italian War to the German War. 

Even before I entered the Imperial service, I 
knew that this was the chain of events, and I do not 
deny that I consequently did not entertain very lively 
sympathies for the Prince of Montenegro. Yet he 
had no cause to complain of me. It was during my 
tenure of office that expensive roads were constructed 
with Austrian money on Montenegrin territory. 
Even then Montenegro was demanding access to the 
sea ‘ for her exports.’ But when these roads were 
completed, there was nothing to export. 

I remember a rather amusing intermezzo in this 
connection. Quite at the beginning of my Ministry, 
it happened one day that 'the Prince of Montenegro’ 
was announced to me. I advanced towards him, 
requesting him to enter, and I saw a martial, com¬ 
manding figure in a magnificent costume covered with 
gold embroidery, and with a sword whose hilt sparkled 
with jewels. I spoke to him in German, French, and 
Italian. lie replied in an unknown tongue. Fortun¬ 
ately, an interpreter was found who understood 
Montenegrin, and I was informed that my visitor was 
not the reigning Prince, but a member of the de¬ 
throned dynasty. I owed the visit to the circumstance 
that his Highness had a dispute with his hotelkeeper 
about the bill. I could not help telling the interpreter 
that the national costume should have been a sufficient 
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guarantee for the hotelkeeper, but I succeeded in 
settling the difficulty on the spot. 

But it is time that I should return to Bazias and 
take sail in the Imperial ship. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend to all admirers of grand scenery an 
excursion on the lower part of the Danube. Gigantic 
rocks, as large as those of the Klainm of Gastein 
or of the Via Mala in Switzerland, descend, not 
like them into a small mountain stream, hut into a 
magnificent, broad river, commanding Alpine views. 

It was still day-light when we reached Orsova, 
and someone remarked that it was in that neighbour- 
hood that Kossuth buried the Hungarian regalia. 
Others said it was elsewhere. I remarked in a 
whisper to my colleague, the Hungarian Minister- 
President: ‘ You must know all about that,’ but he 
did not answer. 

There was then no Kingdom of Roumania, nor 
even a recognised Roumania, and the official designa¬ 
tion of the country was still ‘ Principautes Danu- 
biennes,’ or ‘ Moldo-Valachie.’ There were prolonged 
negotiations as to the recognition of the name 
‘ Roumania,’ and the Roumanians could not complain 
of our attitude in regard to that question, or, indeed, 
any other. When I was Ambassador in London, 
I received instructions to support the wishes of 
Bucharest. On that occasion, my Turkish colleague, 
Musurus Pasha, for whom I have a great esteem, and 
who has all the finesse of a Phanariote, reproached 
me as follows : 4 Cost singulier qu’il une ej toque ou 
des grands empires prennent deux noms au lieu d’un, 
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des pays qui on ont dej;\ deux ne puissent pas se 
contentcr de les gar dor.’ I shook my head, but at 
heart I applauded. 

At that time other Roumanian affairs were on the 
order of the day, as, for instance, the coining of 
medals and the distribution of orders. In Constanti¬ 
nople also T advocated the Roumanian cause. After 
a review which took place on the Asiatic side, near 
TJnkiar Skelessi, there was a dinner at a palace in the 
vicinity, and afterwards I was sitting with A.li Pasha 
opposite a magnificent grove of palm trees on a real 
summer evening early in November. T had been 
talking to him for some time on behalf of the 
Danubian Principalities, when he suddenly remarked : 

‘ Ecoutez done, jc vous parle serieusemeut. Pourquoi 
ne les prenez vous pas ? Nous vous les codons de 
grand creur.’ 

Couut Amlrassy, who was standing by, protested 
very decidedly against such an idea, which 
showed that Ire thought the Grand Vizier was 
in earnest. Hungary might well think that she had 
enough Roumanians in her country; but for the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy this consideration could 
not be decisive. At the time when Ali Pasha 
expressed this idea, it was too late, but there were 
moments when it might easily have been realised. 
It is difficult to conceive how Austria could, during 
the Crimean War, have occupied the Danubian 
Principalities only to evacuate them—the old Italian 
tradition! At first sight it may seem as if the 
acquisition of these Principalities at the cost of a 
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friendly power would have been a monstrous proceed¬ 
ing. But with more careful consideration the question 
assumes a different aspect. Austria would have had 
to take precautions; but a tolerably skilful diplomatist 
would have been certain of success. It would have 
been necessary first to consider what attitude the 
other [powers would have assumed in the matter. 
France and England, whose voices were at that time 
predominant in Eastern affairs, could not have 
opposed a solution which would have been most 
effectual in preventing another war between Turkey 
and Russia, as it would have placed Russia at a 
considerable distance from the Turkish frontier. 
Prussia was not then in a position to give a decisive 
opinion. As to Russia, she would certainly not have 
desired such a change; but Russia was abandoned, 
even before Sebastopol, by all Europe, so that her 
consent would not have been essential. On the other 
hand, the Danubian Principalities were not Russian 
territory, and the useless cession of part of Bessarabia 
was much more offensive to Russia’s national pride 
than the transfer of the Principalities to Austria would 
have been. As to Turkey it should be remembered 
that the Danubian Principalities were not a Turkish 
Province, and the Porte has allowed itself to be 
persuaded that Bosnia is better in other hands. Why, 
therefore should it not have been open to similar 
persuasion at another time ? It might easily be 
show'll that the acquisition of Bosnia was a far less 
natural transaction, for during the war of 1H77 it was 
Austria who was under obligations to Russia, and not 
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Turkey, who had no reaHOti for showing gratitude. 
But the advantage Turkey would have obtained 
by relinquishing the Danubian Principalities would 
have been far more indisputable than that which she 
obtained by the loss of Bosnia. She would have 
obtained full compensation for the only benefit she 
derived from the possession of the Principalities—the 
tribute—and also a friendly neighbour not given to 
agitating among her people. At that time the affairs 
of the East were settled under the pressure of the 
Western Powers. It was most important, therefore, 
that Austi’ia should make her conditions before under¬ 
taking the occupation of the Principalities, which cost 
so many men and so much money, ancl which only 
secured thu success of England and France in the 
Crimean War. If the Western Powers had been 
bound to fulfil Austria’s conditions, there would have 
been no reason for withdrawing the Austrian troops 
from the Principalities. Instead of this, the sole 
reward for all Austria’s exertions was that which 
afterwards proved"so illusory—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, fine promises from the Sultan for his 
Christian subjects, and the liberation of the mouths 
of the Danube from Russian control, but not the 
admission to them of the ships of the Powers—in 
which question the Prince of Hoheuzollcrn, now 
King of Roumania, has unfortunately more to say, 
and says it, than the Emperor of Austria. 

It cannot be denied that our most vital interests 
on the Lower Danube extend beyond Salonica. Even 
in those days there was a suspicion of this, for when I 
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happened to meet Count Buol at Golling, near 
Salzburg, in 1855, he said to me: ‘ We know what 
we must have.’ But those who make no effort, 
obtain nothing. 

Prince Charles was then abroad, and the 
Minister Gogolniceano received us in his master’s 
absence. He was afterwards my colleague in 
Paris, and was not then so decided on the 
Danubian question as he showed himself to be 
afterwards. 

On a splendid morning we landed at Rustcliuk. 
I was much struck by the fact that in that town, so 
distant from the centre of the Mahommedan world, 
the men still wore the old Turkish costume with 
the turban, while it is scarcely ever seen in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We were received not only by Baron Prokesch, 
but also by Ali Pasha and by Omar Pasha, two most 
interesting personages. Omar Pasha was originally 
a serjeant in a frontier regiment, from which he was 
discharged without a pension. Now he was a Field- 
Marshal, and famous through his operations against 
the Russians in 1854. He had not forgotten his 
German in the least, and he was fond of expatiating 
in glowing terms on the beauties of his harem, like a 
true son of Mahonnned. T remember it was he who 
recommended to the Emperor Baron Rodic as the 
most suitable Governor of Dalmatia. In later years 
when, during the war, the measures of the Dalmatian 
Government with regard to the landing in the 
harbour of Klek gave ground for complaints at Con- 
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stantinople, I always succeeded in silencing my 
colleague Musurus in London by reminding him of 
Omar Pasha’s recommendation. 

I was still more interested by Ali Pasha. All 
that I had heard about his great accomplishments and 
his engaging manners was surpassed by the reality. 
Our intercourse during the journey and at Constan¬ 
tinople was most agreeable, and I have reason to 
believe that he was sincere in the compliments he paid 
me. 

Our journey to Varna by rail was very rapid. I 
remember being greatly struck at seeing a plough- 
ing-machino of the newest construction being used 
in a field in the much abused dominions of the 
Sultan. 

Towards evening the Emperor embarked at Varna 
on the Sultan’s yacht Suitauic, which was decorated 
with extraordinary magnificence, and had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Khedive Ismail. 
Ali Pasha said it was ‘ one of the Khedive’s ex¬ 
travagant whims,’ but the Sultan did not disdain to 
accept the present. At Varna three vessels of the 
Austrian fleet, the Greif, the Elizabeth, and the 
Gorgnano waited for us. The Ministers had the 
honour of passing the night on the Sultanie. I had 
often been told of the prevalence on the Black Sea of 
storms and sea-sickness; and I was the more agreeably 
surprised to find a perfectly calm sea, and a beautiful 
full moon. We passed some hours of the night on 
deck, and my memory was haunted by the commenc¬ 
ing and dosing verses of a poem of Lamartine’s on 
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the old Eastern theme of an attempted elopement 
from the seraglio being punished with death : 

‘ La lune sereine, 

Jit juaait dans les dots'. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1869 

CONTINUATION OP TUB IMPIIUIAL JOUUNHY TO TUB BAST.- 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When we woke next morning we found ourselves in 
tine Bosphorus ; and we reached Constantinople at 
noon. The first view of the city has a much 
more imposing aspect from the side of the Sea of 
Marmora, and in that respect w r e were not fortunate. 
But it was a most favourable circumstance that the 
Emperor’s arrival attracted thousands of large and 
small boats, and the sea was covered with flags, sails 
and tents. The weather was superb, and I was able 
to telegraph to Vienna: ‘ Arrivee de 1’Empereur par 
un temps splendide, spectacle imposant.’ 
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The Saltan drove up to meet the Emperor, and 
he came on board our ship. I have mentioned him 
in my recollections of 18G7. His people have been 
very ungrateful to him, for he not only spent large 
sums on luxuries, with which he has been justly 
reproached, but he also created a respectable fleet, 
which was afterwards not sufficiently used. His tragic 
end made a deep impression upon me. He is said to 
have opened his veins with a pair of scissors that were 
placed in his bath-room ; but the popular opinion was 
probably correct: ‘qu’au lieu de s’etre suicide il 
avait etc suicide.’ 

Very little was gained by his death. Murad, 
whom wc had known in Vienna as a man in the best 
of health, mental and physical, though somewhat 
reserved, could not even go through the ceremony of 
coronation, as a painful ulcer prevented him from 
putting on the sword of Osman ; and he subsequently 
became insane, or perhaps was only reported to be so. 
The greatest fault that Turkey could commit, was 
committed during the reign of his successor. This 
was the reduction of half the interest on the Turkish 
Loans, a measure which was not brought about by 
necessity, and which alienated foreign countries, 
especially England.* 

We saw the Sultan every day at dinner, when he 


* In London I wrote the following Quatrains : 

Aziz: 

JiomuMir it sa inriuuiro, son tn'jwiM fut beau, 
Car il out mort on Ununl-fteigneur, 
list si on lui a tloiiue des ciscaux, 

C’est qu'011 voulait qu’il fut uillcurs. 
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had the Emperor on his right hand, and Ali on his 
left, the latter acting as interpreter, as the Sultan 
did not understand a word of French. But his 
Majesty had a great taste for music, and we heard 
more than once a march of his composition, which 
was very original. 

The reception took place in the magnificent Dolma 
Bagche Palace, where the Sultan then resided. It 
was most exquisitely fitted up, and it commanded a 
fine view of the sea. Apartments in it were assigned 
to the Emperor, and .also to Prince Hohenlohe and 
Count Bellegarde. The Ministers were quartered in 
another building, also styled a palace— -Incus d non 
lucnido —where there was neither comfort nor 
elegance. Andrassy conjured up dreams of Gulnares 
and mandolines, but in the night the reality proved 
very disagreeable and far from poetical. I will not be 
ungrateful, however, especially as the arrangements 
were not made by the Turkish Government; and I 
will not forget that 1 was presented with a beautiful 
Arab horse. 


Mi: had : 

On (lit qu’il houHti: mort et inartyre 
I Van clou, ('cl a no pout mYituniicr. 

Si e’est hoii clou i|iii le fait Houffrir, 

(!’ost quo nous le lui avous rivo. 

Jit. e’est cepciulant ce clou, jc vouh le dis, 
(Jtii <le Miinul a fait mi bou apotro, 

Lorpque lea softas muj* le troiie Tout mis, 

I Is ont pense : mi clou clmsao l'autre. 

Hamid : 

lit lui tuissi? qui 1c rein place? chose fatale. 
Sait-on jamais dans ce pays ! 

Si autre part cola va do male en male, 

Chez cux cela va de mal en pis. 
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In Constantinople, where Baron Haymerle* was 
the First Secretary to the embassy, Baron Prokeseh 
was in his element, and as usual ho neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of contrasting Turkey with the rest of Europe 
—the East with the West—as if they wore light and 
darkness. When I was Minister in Saxony I was 
frequently with him at Gastein, and I once heard him 
say at a table d’hote : 4 These Turks have much sense. 
I know Ali, who has a charming wife. She was 
expecting her confinement, and she said one day to 
her husband: 44 Dear husband, I have brought you a 
young slave.” What European wife would be equally 
obliging?’ This reminds me of a story told at the 
time of the Crimean War. The wife of one of the 
Ambassadors, who was of a jealous disposition, had an 
audience of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, 
who received her surrounded by her slaves. The 
Ambassadress was struck by the beauty of one; of 
them, a Circassian, and could not help exclaiming: 
4 Quelle belle creature ! ’ Whereupon the Sultana 
said : 4 Vouloz-vous quo je vous on fasse eadeau ? ’ 4 Y 
pensez-vous ? ’ rejoined the Ambassadress; 4 et mon 
mari ? ’ 4 Vous nc 1’ aimez done pas ? ’ remarked the 

Sultana. 

I had interviews with Ali Pasha as to certain 

* When Uaron llaymcrlo became Minister, Homo official papers stated that 
Count Andrassy was tho first to discover his capaciLy, which until then had not been 
appreciated. Thu fact is that Jiaron Jlaymorlu was promoted three, times during 
the five years of my administration. Ife was secretary to the Embassy at Uorlin, 
theu first secretary to that at Constantinople, and afterwards Ambassador at 
Athens and the Hague. Ho was grateful to me, and did me full justice, f must 
add that I hud no cause, to complain of him when lie was Minister, nor was I 
inconvenienced by the absence of timely instructions, as was frequently the case, with 
other MinUterH. 
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differences which had then arisen between the Porte 
and the Khedive, and which were arranged mainly 
through our intervention in Constantinople and in 
Cairo ; and also with regard to the attitude of Turkey 
towards the Dalmatian rebellion. I succeeded in 
persuading Ali to send troops to the frontier with 
orders not to allow anyone to pass, and the rebellion 
was consequently soon put down. Jt must be 
admitted that we did not return this service 
during the Bosnian insurrection, for our frontier was 
perfectly open. But the step taken by Turkey was 
advantageous from an economical point of view, as 
the maintenance of Turkish soldiers is less expensive 
than that of Turkish fugitives, as the Delegations 
found out to their cost. 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
whom I saw at Constantinople was a man who has 
since been much spoken of, General Ignatieff. I had 
made his acquaintance previously at Vienna, and I 
afterwards met him in London. As there was no 
occasion to open a negotiation with him, I was able 
to enjoy his attractive conversation without reserve. 
He was fond of opening his narratives with these 
words: ‘Vous savez quo mon grand defaut est de 
toujours dire la vdrit<5.’ 

As elsewhere, we found our time at Constantinople 
far too short. Five days are not enough even for the 
most hurried visit. I have a particularly vivid re¬ 
collection of the day when a review was held on the 
Asiatic side, near Unkiar Skelcssi, whither we were 
conveyed by steamer. The demeanour and appear- 
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ance of the troops were admirable, and so far the 
Emperor could find no fault; but for one strange sur¬ 
prise he was not prepared. After we had ridden 
down the front in the suite of the two sovereigns, 
everyone alighted. The Sultan conducted the Em¬ 
peror to an elevated platform, and then the review 
began. This must have been the only time in his 
life that the Emperor witnessed a review in an arm¬ 
chair. 

On leaving the platform, I looked in vain for my 
horse, and I had at last to content myself with 
another, which had a saddle with Turkish stirrups. 
These are very uncomfortable on account of their 
great width, and possibly through my unfamiliarity 
with them, 1 fidgeted the horse, and he galloped off 
with me, tearing through the large and elegantly 
dressed crowd. Such an incident would in Western 
Europe give rise to a good deal of complaint and some 
swearing. But the Turks politely stepped aside, leaving 
a free space along which 1 was carried, more rapidly 
than .1 desired, to the Palace, where dinner was served. 

As we were returning in the steamer, the passage 
lasting more than an hour, there was incessant firing 
from the hills and a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At the same time we were informed that the Govern¬ 
ment officials had not received their pay for eighteen 
months. ‘ Is it possible,’ someone asked, ‘ that such a 
state of things can exist in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century?’ ‘ As it does exist,’ I replied, 

‘ there is no reason why it should not continue.’ 

What is so lamentable in that country, so highly 
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favoured by nature, is that so much that is good and 
great is due to the very agencies that make such 
things possible. In Turkey boundless authority and 
implicit obedience are still in full vigour; and the 
much-enduring Turk is ready to perform admirable 
services in obedience to his master’s commands. It is 
well-known that honesty is far more frequently found 
among the Mahommedan than among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, and we constantly had proofs 
of the fact. The sovereign himself is a well-meaning 
prince; what is evil in the country is mainly to be 
traced to the intermediate class between master and 
servant. 



CHAPTER XX 

1869 

CONTINUATION OK TUB IMPKItlAI. JOURNEY TO TUB EAST.-ATHENS, 

JAFFA, J EltUSALKM, TI1E SI IE/. CANAL. 

After leaving Constantinople we had an odious 
companion, sea-sickness. T suffered so much on my 
way to Athens, that when we landed at the Pirseus 
King George of Greece was quite alarmed at my 
appearance, lint the worst was yet to come. 

Our very short stay at Athens was chiefly useful 
to me in so far as it enabled me to dispatch some 
urgent business, and I had barely time to visit the 
Acropolis. Prom the Acropolis one perceives a vast 
landscape, said to include even the field of Marathon, 
and strongly reminding one of Rottmann’s celebrated 
pictures. Thence one can fly on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation to ancient Hellas: but it is less easy to do so 
from modern Athens, which is much more like a 
voi.. 11 K 
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Franconian town, like Anspaeh for instance, than a 
Greek settlement. 

I am glad to say that there was no occasion for 
negotiations. Even then, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, Greece was beginning to long for Epirus and 
Thessaly. Of course I remained completely passive. 
But as I remembered later on, what most amused me 
was that the chief argument for an extension of 
frontier was the allegation that it was impossible to 
put down brigandage ; while enquiry has proved that 
the hordes of robbers that infested Greece did not 
come from the other side of the frontier, but started 
from Grecian territory to plunder the Turks! This 
argument might also be applied to Italy, as it is not 
from Austrian territory that the Irredentists make 
the Italian frontier insecure. 

My interviews with King George of Greece made 
an agreeable impression upon me. I had seen his 
Majesty previously at Vienna, I saw him again in 
London and Paris, and I always found occasion to 
admire his strong and acute judgment. 

Immediately after a state dinner at Court, the 
journey was resumed to Jaffa. It lasted four days 
and four nights, of which I passed three days and as 
many nights in the most lamentable condition. 
Andrassy afterwards told me that he thought I was 
dying when he eamc to see me on the third day. 

On the fourth night we arrived at Jaffa, but we 
had not done with the sea. In olden times Jaffa had 
a harbour; now the harbour has disappeared, and 
people have to land in small boats that find their way 
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between projecting boulders and rocks. We were 
consequently obliged to remain on board all night, and 
our ship rolled so much that while we were at supper 
all the china and glass was smashed. It was a 
splendid morning when we landed, and we were so 
attracted by the grandeur of the scene that we did 
not notice our dangerous position among the rocks. 
From Jaffa to Jerusalem I rode the greater part of 
the way on horseback in a temperature of 30 deg. 
llcaumur, and nearly choked by the dust raised by a 
caravan of GOO horses and camels in a district where 
it had not rained for six months. We were escorted 
by a squadron of natives on horseback. 1 remarked 
two very picturesquely dressed men splendidly 
mounted, and in reply to my questions about them I 
was told they were the leaders of two bands of 
robbers with whom a truce had been concluded. This 
truce must have cost a great deal of money; our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land certainly did not 
diminish the Turkish National Debt. Among the 
beasts of burthen, J was most interested in the camels. 
The horizontal position of the head, which is peculiar 
to the camel, gives him "a strange look, between that 
of a man and a monkey. It is curious to watch the 
animal when he is being laden. If his burthen is 
beyond a certain weight he begins to growl and refuse 
to move. The natives use the stratagem of greatly 
exceeding the proper weight so as to make the relief 
appear the greater when they take some of it 
off, and thereby induce the animal to get up more 
willingly. ‘ Exactly,’ I ventured to observe to his 
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Majesty, ‘ as we do with the Delegations and the war- 
budget ! ’ 

On the evening of the first day we arrived at a 
place called Abugosh, where we passed the night in 
an improvised tent. The next day the journey was 
continued, but we stopped to put on our uniforms in 
a valley where David is said to have slain Goliah. 
The procession now assumed a more imposing 
character. On the spot from which Jerusalem was 
first visible, the Emperor dismounted in order to kiss 
the ground, according to an ancient custom. We 
then made a solemn entry into Jerusalem, I riding at 
the Emperor’s right hand. On reaching the gates 
we all dismounted, and the Emperor proceeded on 
foot with his suite to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The profound impression made upon me by that 
momentous day must have been strongly reflected 
in the telegram I sent to Vienna, as it was well 
received by many people who had hitherto looked 
upon the heretic with horror. But I must indeed 
have been thoughtless and indifferent had I not felt 
deeply moved at the place whence Christianity and 
the events it produced took their origin. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace Biblical 
events on the spot. It could not be otherwise than 
that the certainty of tradition should have been lost 
after the frequent sieges and destruction of the town. 
But the locality of Gethsemane and of the Mount of 
Olives is undisputed, and I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at not being quartered with the Emperor’s 
military suite in the very comfortable house of the 
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Austrian Pilgrims, but in a far less comfortable inn 
standing on an eminence exactly opposite the Mount 
of Olives. 

We found in Jerusalem an excellent guide in the 
Imperial Consul, Count Caboga, who had studied the 
Jerusalem of the past and of the present with great 
zeal. I have a most agreeable recollection of him, 
and it was my intention to give him a post in my 
immediate entourage, as 1 saw that he possessed 
remarkable talents. Had I remained much longer in 
office, Count Caboga would have had brilliant 
opportunities of justifying my high opinion of him. 
He accompanied me on my excursion to Bethlehem, to 
which plant! 1 went by a perfectly new road on which 
no carriage had yet passed, and it turned out that 
I was the first person to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem since King Solomon. The 
inhabitants of Bethlehem are of a different and far 
handsomer type than those of Jerusalem, so that 
there was naturally but little traflie between the two 
towns. 

I will not leave the Holy City without recording 
a circumstance by which 1 was deeply impressed. 
The Greek-Armenian Church contains treasures in 
money and jewels to the value of 30,000,000 francs; 
and this vast property has never been touched by the 
Mussulman Government, though one cannot say that 
it did not want money. Would a Christian Govern¬ 
ment have acted with equal probity ? I doubt it. 

On leaving Jerusalem I rode on a real horse of the 
desert, which I bought for the moderate sum of twenty 
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Napoleons, and which I had in my stables long after 
1870. Ho was rather old, and as my coronation horse 
was almost past service, I provided for his old age by 
giving him to one of the Imperial stables. 

While on our arrival at Jaffa we had been favoured 
by the most beautiful weather, on our return the 
sea was rough and the weather stormy. I arrived 
with the Ministers Andrassy and Plener long before 
the Emperor, and we were repeatedly warned of the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of embarking. An 
old French pilot was particularly emphatic on the 
subject, saying; ‘ II y’aurait de la folic il laisser 
l’Empereur s’embarquer par ee temps.’ When the 
Emperor arrived, escorted by Tegetthoff, his Majesty 
asked the latter whether there was any danger. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Tegetthoff. ‘Then let us 
embark,’ said the Emperor. 1 and others who were 
present afterwards remarked that TegetthofFs death 
was perhaps a fortunate event for his happiness and 
his fame, as with his reckless audacity he could not 
always have achieved victories such as that at Lissa. 

The Emperor, in order to proceed to his ship, the 
‘ Grcif,’ entered the boat with Tegetthoff, Prince 
Holienlohe, and Count llellegarde, and we watched 
them with much anxiety. We suddenly saw the 
boat rise on a wave and then disappear. I can still 
hear the words of the old pilot ringing in my ears: 

‘ II est perdu ! ’ 

Fortunately our alarm only lasted for a moment. 
We saw the boat rise again, and the firing of the guns 
told us of the Emperor’s safe arrival. The boat 
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returned, but the sailors declared that not for any 
money would they start again. Thus we could do 
nothing but wait and pass the night in a monastery. 
Early in the morning it was announced that the sea 
was calm, and we hastened to the boat. The sea was 
still very rough, and I cannot say that we wore in a 
cheerful mood. 

Next day we overtook the Emperor at Port Said, 
where we also found the Empress Eugenie, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands. At the ceremony of inauguration, on which 
occasion wo had an eloquent speech from the Abbe 
Bauer, the Emperor escorted the Empress Eugenie. 

The most brilliant part of the passage through 
the canal was the day’s stay at Ismailia. It was in¬ 
teresting to see this town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants which had sprung up in a few years, and 
still more so the basin, which contained forty vessels, 
many of them men-of-war, and which ten years before 
was only an insignificant lake. During the day our 
only entertainment was the ‘ Fantasia,’ a sort of 
Oriental tournament, but at night there was a brilliant 
ball, of which l remember some of the incidents. We 
were staying on board our ship, and were to be 
fetched in carriages. The latter, however, either did 
not appear at all or were very late, and so we were 
compelled to go to the ball on foot. This was difficult, 
as Ismailia had at that time no pavement, so that we 
had to wade through deep sand. I perceived a little 
black doukey r , and without a moment’s hesitation I 
jumped on its back. In this way I passed through 
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the brilliantly-lighted streets dressed for the ball, and 
wearing all ray decorations ; and the Empress Eugdnie 
was much amused when I told her that 1 had come to 
the ball on a donkey. The fete was very brilliant, 
and numerously attended, not only by guests of high 
rank, but by many of more doubtful position ; but 
this was unavoidable. At supper we found a menu 
with no less than twenty-four courses, which gave us 
the prospect of a rather uuwclcome prolongation of 
the ball. We were, however, soon pacified, as after 
the fourth course the supper was at an end. This 
reminded me of home; the proceeding was only too 
similar to the introduction in Parliament of numerous 
bills which are never passed. 

As we approached the last portion of the Suez 
Canal, we had a magnificent view of the desert near 
Mount Sinai. 1 have mentioned above our misfortune 
on the Canal. How it happened that we were obliged 
to see more than thirty ships pass by us, 1 do not 
know'; however, it is a fact that although wo were 
among the first to enter the canal, wo were the last 
to reach Suez. At Suez we went through some 
exciting scenes. Here too we had to disembark in 
boats, and our Vice-Consul at Suez fell into the 
water. Fortunately he w r as a good swimmer, so that 
neither he nor ourselves felt any worse effects from 
the accident than fright. I must record in Count 
Andrassy’s praise that hearing of the accident, he 
took off his coat to swim to the rescue of the Vice- 
Consul. ‘ He is a good fellow,’ I said to those who 
tried to prejudice mo against him. 
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It was at Ismailia that I first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lesseps, whom I saw ten years later very often 
in Paris. Though sixty years of ago, lie had just 
married a young lady of sixteen, and the marriage 
turned out a very happy one. He told me that 
twenty thousand Dalmatians had been employed on 
the Canal, anti that they were the best of all the 
workmen there. This testimony was of value, con¬ 
sidering the frequently unfavourable judgment that 
is passed on the inhabitants of our Southern 
Provinces. I have often admired Lesseps’ amazing 
energy; but he was quite wrong in 1882, and he is 
responsible for much of the mistaken policy of France 
in Egypt. On returning to Paris early in that year, 
he spoke enthusiastically of Arabi, whom he had 
known in former days, and who would, he believed, 
prove himself a true regenerator,—‘l’etoile qui se 
love sur la mer Rouge,’ as Arabi modestly said of 
himself. Not knowing Arabi, I could not contradict 
Lesseps’ opinion of him; but I was able to deny that it 
was a ' mouvement national ’ that was being set on 
foot; as 1 knew Egypt well enough to see that it 
possesses neither a nation nor a national movement, 
which must always be an intellectual one to bo of 
auy use. As 1 could see from my interviews with 
Freycinet, Lesseps was very successful in inculcating 
his idea of a ‘ mouvement national dont il ne fa.llu.it 
pas se rnelcr et en presence duquol la moilleure 
politique ctait eelle de 1’abstention.’ Events have 
proved that he was wrong, and that the movement 
was merely a military revolt which Arabi turned 
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to his own advantage. Garabetta would have under¬ 
stood the true state of affairs, and had he lived, he 
would have sent 30,000 men to Egypt in the month 
of February before the great heat had set in, and 
before Arabi had risen to importance. These troops 
would easily have done what England subsequently 
did ; or, which is more probable, England would have 
joined them. That Franco bears Lesscps no grudge 
for his error does not refute what I have said; it only 
proves the universal esteem in which that remarkable 
man is held, and which he so fully deserves.* 

* One clay T called upon M. tie Lesyops in l*arw, ami the concierge told me lie did 
not know whether lie was at home, and wnt hia wife to inquire. While 1 whh await¬ 
ing her return, the concierge said : ‘All, nion.sicur ! quel hoininc quo AI. de LesHcps ! 
Nous uuroiiM bicu du rnul ii le reinplacer.* 
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CONCLUSION or Til K [MI’ElilVI. JOUHNfSV TO TI 1 K BAST.—CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, FLOUKNCH, TRIESTE 

After all the dangers of our maritime expedition, 
it was a great joy to be rapidly carried along in a 
train, and this feeling was further enhanced by ex¬ 
cellent buffets at the various stations. Our comfort 
in Egypt was carefully attended to, and measures had 
generally been talc on that the multitude of strangers 
who came to witness the opening of the Canal should 
have no cause for complaint. But it would have been 
unwise to think of the National Debt. 

I was quartered in most elegant apartments in the 
magnificent Gesire Palace, and the Viceroy came 
himself to see that I was in want of nothing. Ismail 
Pasha, who had done me the honour of being my 
guest at Vienna, is far more of a Parisian than an 
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African, and his manners are most agreeable. I 
seized the opportunity of urging the just claims of an 
eminent Austrian physician, Dr Lauter. Other ap¬ 
plications for my intervention I found myself unable 
to satisfy. At that time many complaints were made 
that various Austrian subjects had not received their 
due, and the Consul-General, Baron Schreiner, con¬ 
sequently found himself exposed to many misrepre¬ 
sentations. A fter my return, I entrusted the affair 
to a committee with legal advisers, and the result was 
so unfavourable to those who complained, that I took 
care that the Egyptian Government should not hear 
anything more of it. Prokesch went too far in his 
Eastern mania, taking it for granted in every case 
that the Turks were honest; but it often happens in 
the East that the bad quality of the wares puts the 
importer in the wrong ; and in this respect our Consuls 
have often been very unjustly reproached for not 
having been successful in their efforts on behalf of 
Austrian subjects. 

The scenery of Cairo made a far deeper impression 
upon me than that of Constantinople, and this may be 
explained by the fact that it is unique. Constantinople 
can be compared to Naples or to Lisbon ; but the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is without a parallel in 
the world. On the one side one sees the old town of 
the Caliphs, with its monumental tombs, on the other 
the broad waters of the Nile and the desert with its 
six pyramids rising on the horizon. I was greatly 
struck on visiting the citadel with the service in the 
Mosque. Hymns are sung incessantly at the tomb of 
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Mehemet Ali, and those hymns are exquisitely 
beautiful. I must say that the Mahommedan religion 
had a most imposing effect upon me, so far at least as 
its external forms arc concerned. The fountain 
playing before the Mosques gives a poetic impression, 
and still more so the prayer of the worshippers 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca: but what 
most pleased me was the absence of all pictures, 
figures, and ornaments. I once heard a Mussulman 
say: ‘ II y plus de paganisme dans votre culte quo 
dans le notre,’ and F do not think that lie was quite 
in the wrong. 

The climax of our unfortunately far too short stay 
in Egypt was our ride to the Pyramids. Earl}' in the 
morning we went by steamer to Memphis, or rather 
to the spot where the ancient Memphis stood. 
Breakfast was to have been taken there; but, owing 
to some mistake, our refreshments followed instead of 
preceding us, and were not to bo found on our arrival at 
Memphis. The Emperor, who does not like to waste 
time, and cares little for eating and drinking, deter- 
mined not to wait, and we were nearly starved, as 
during the whole of our ride through the desert till 
night we had nothing to eat but some eggs boiled in 
the hot sand. But I did not find the ride fatiguing, 
as I joined those who preferred donkeys to horses, 
and the former animal moves by assiduous and yet 
gentle steps which make one feel as if one were in an 
arm-chair rolling on wheels. A hyena was captured 
during this journey. Professor Brugsch Pasha ac¬ 
companied the Emperor during the whole ride. 
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I greatly regret that 1 did not take part in the 
ascent of the pyramid of Gliizeh. I was dissuaded 
from doing so, and the ascent cannot be very agreeable, 
as the traveller is thrown like a trunk from one group 
of Arabs to another, and they worry him with 
insatiate demands for baksheesh. I accordingly did 
not feel much inclined to make a closer acquaintance 
with the forty centuries. In a former chapter I 
expressed regret at the unpoetical railways which 
have deprived us of the real Rigi and the real 
Vesuvius. I had the same feeling at the end of this 
excursion to the Pyramids. There is indeed as yet no 
railway to them, but there is a most comfortable road, 
by which we returned to Cairo, and a very modern 
and very prosaic hotel where we enjoyed among other 
comforts some of .Droher’s excellent beer. At six 
o’clock we were in the train, and .1 slept all the 
better on the following night on board the steamer 
‘ Pluto.’ I had to leave before the Emperor, who did 
not start with his suite until tile next day. The 
reason was this : On the occasion of this journey, the 
Emperor was to have his first meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Erindisi. The King, however, 
became dangerously ill, and he had to send his 
excuses to the Emperor by a telegram addressed 
to Alexandria. The telegram I sent in reply 
would, if I could publish it, show the falsity of 
the assertion so often made in the newspapers, 
and unfortunately also in the Delegations, that, 
Austria’s friendly relations with Italy did not begin 
until after my resignation. The Emperor’s reply 
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shows that it was not he, but the King, who gave up 
the meeting, although he was convalesceut when I 
saw him in Florence shortly afterwards. It will he 
easily understood that the Emperor could not at that 
time take the initiative of a visit to Florence. But 
his Majesty instructed me to proceed home via 
Florence, and again to express his regret to the King 
that the interview had not taken place. I have 
already mentioned in a former passage how strenu¬ 
ously and successfully I endeavoured to make our 
relations with Italy assume a friendly aspect. After 
my resignation the Emperor gave a great, and to 
my mind an excessive, proof of self-abnegation by 
returning at Venice the King’s visit to Vienna. 
Suppose llenri V had become King of France in 
1873, as he might if lie had chosen, and had paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg! 
The Emperor was indeed not the defeated party at 
Venice, hut that did not lessen the significance of his 
appearance on territory of which he had been deprived. 
The injury done to certain estimable feelings is not 
compensated by the momentary satisfaction of other 
feelings. 

On the evening of our arrival at Alexandria, the 
Austrian colony gave a very brilliant ball, at which 
1 was present. Nubar Pasha, who has deserved well 
of Eg} r pt, but who is now condemned, as Lesscps 
informed me, by the National Party, accompanied me 
to my steamer. I saw him again in London and in 
Paris. 

The passage_to Brindisi, during which I was accom- 
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panied by Sektionsclief von Hofinanu, Sektionsrath 
von Tcsclienberg, and Hofkonzipist von Vraniczani, 
was a very calm one, and I was fortunately spared 
another period of sea-sickness. This journey made up 
for all the hardships I had undergone. After 
wandering about among flowers and in summer 
clothing at Alexandria, I found the Appenines 
covered with snow, and abominable weather at 
Florence. Here 1 had an audience of the King of 
Italy. Owing to the marriage of Princess filise with 
the Duke of Genoa in 1850, when I was Saxon 
Minister, and her subsequent morganatic marriage, I 
had entered into indirect communication with the 
Court of Turin. 

The King sent me an aide-de-camp immediately on 
my arrival. The audience was fixed for the afternoon, 
and I was requested to come in my overcoat. I 
took the liberty, however, of appearing in a court 
suit and a white tie. Although I had been asked to 
appear in an overcoat, the guards and officials were in 
uniform. 

The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat under 
his arm. Ills erect military attitude gave him an 
imposing appearance, and his manner was very 
dignified, though his language was occasionally coarse.* 
The following words which he said to me give another 
proof that the good understanding with Ttaly was 
not delayed until after my resignation : ‘ Apres ce que 

* Thus he said, Rpeaking of his illness : ‘J*ai pense que. je crevcrais, ot cela me 
faisait pluisir.’ Ho could not, however, have been in earnest; as 1 heard that even 
in the worst moments of his illness lie was able to continue the correspondcnco lie 
was then currying on with l*opc l*ius IX. 
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X Empereur a fait, il pout disposer do ma personne, 
, de ma vie. Jc lui donne cinq cent mille hommes le 
jour oh il les voudra.’ There was, I think, less cause 
to doubt the sincerity of his words, than the existence 
of those five hundred thousand men. He also said, 
with a dash of that Italian bombast which was 
characteristic of him : ‘ La nation ecoutc quand je 
parle,’ which reminded me of Andrew Doria’s saying 
that the sea listened when he spoke. In both cases 
the exaggeration had some foundation in truth. 

I had on this occasion another audience which 
might have produced decisive results. The Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, who usually resided at Turin, was 
then at Florence, and of course I paid her a visit. 
She is a princess of great accomplishments and quick 
intelligence. The candidature of her son, Prince 
Tomaso, who was then a minor, for the Spanish 
throne, was the subject of our conversation. Nobody 
dreamed in those (Lays of a Bourbon Restoration in 
Spain. But the Duchess of Genoa was strongly 
against her son’s candidature. She feared he might 

.O O 

share the fate of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; 
I was of opinion, however, that there was not the 
remotest analogy between the two eases. In Spain 
the candidate for the throne would not receive the 
damaging support of a foreign patron, as was the 
case in Mexico; and I ventured to add, knowing 
the Duchess’s personal views, that scruples of 
legitimacy would not be of decisive weight with an 
Italian Prince and the King of Italy. I took the 
liberty of pointing out in particular that the election 
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of a foreign Prince to a vacant throne would have; 
the best chance of success if the Prince were a 
minor, as in that event all responsibility, and therefore 
all discontent, would be kept aloof from him, and 
would fall on the Regency, so that he would have 
plenty of time to gain the sympathies of his subjects. 
As an instance of this I mentioned King Otto of 
Greece, who had indeed to abdicate, but not until 
after he bad reigned for over thirty years. Had my 
advice been followed, the following year would not 
have seen a Hohenzollern candidature nor a Franco- 
German War. 

In Trieste, where I reported to the Emperor the 
result of my Florentine mission, I learned some news 
which greatly shocked me, but which soon proved not to 
be so bad as I at first feared. My son, during the year 
in which he served as a volunteer in the Army, was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which kept him for weeks 
lying between life and death. His life was saved only 
by the admirable skill of Dr Standhardtnor and the 
devoted nursing of his mother. The news of his 
illness had been kept secret from me, which was a 
great mercy, as if I had heard it in Palestine or 
Egypt, I could not have returned, and would have 
suffered extreme anxiety. I fortunately received at 
Trieste a letter from the doctor which set my mind 
quite at case. 

1 n Trieste I saw Count Taaffe; his reports and 
those of the Governor General Moring as to the state 
of things in Vienna were anything but favourable. 



CHAPTER XXI f 

1869 

TIIK nm;lNXIN(i OK i'ltOULtLK.S.—TJ1K CIS-I.KITIIAN MIXIHTKKIAL CltlKIS. 

Soon after tho Emperor’s return from his Eastern 
journey, a crisis in the eis-Leithan Ministry, which 
had Ion" been latent, burst forth with "real 
violence. 

Many erroneous notions have been circulated with 
regard to this crisis, its origin, and its development. 
As I said in a former passage, Taalfe and Potoehi, 
as well as myself, were thoroughly honest and sincere 
in desiring the efficiency and permanence of the 
‘ Biirgerministorium,’ and we never dreamed of 
carrying on secret intrigues to bring about its 
collapse. 

The chief cause of dissension was not to be found in 
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the hostility of the two aristocratic Ministers towards 
their Bourgeois colleagues, but in the want of unity ? 
of the latter among themselves, as illustrated by the 
celebrated saying of Berger when someone complained > 
that the Ministers did not sufficiently support each ’ 
other: ‘ Wie sollen wir denu fiir einander einstehen, 

wenn wir einander niclit ausstelien kbnnen ? ’ (How 
can we support each other, if we cannot bear each 
other?) There may not have been any discord 
between Herbst, Hasncr, Brest! and Picner; and Giskra 
stood by them, though not quite the man to suit 
them. Berger, however, soon assumed an indepen¬ 
dent tone which produced a coolness in their personal 
relations. I shall never forget a most painful scene 
that took place in my room. Giskra was talking to 
me, when Berger entered, and on Giskra advancing to 
shake hands with him, Berger put his hand in his pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was not to be wondered 
at that the Ministers willingly listened to mischief- 
makers, who are more numerous in Vienna than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Berger had the fault of not 
being able to control his caustic temper. When there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet, be used to make 
critical remarks, not very flattering to his colleagues, 
on strips of paper, which he passed to Count Taaffe, 
who read them with a smile, and then tore them 
up and threw them under the table. I happen to ' 
know that one of the Ministers often remained in 
the room after the others had left, and carefully 
collected all the strips on which these remarks were 
written. ' . 
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The name of Berger is associated in my mind 
with a series of mishaps. 

Soon after the formation of the Auersperg 
Ministry, it was arranged that Berger should con¬ 
fer with me every morning. The object of these 
conferences was to discuss the more important state¬ 
ments of the newspapers of the day, and to consult 
as to the articles to be published in the ‘inspired’ 
joul-nals. It was a great pleasure to me on these 
occasions to perceive the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind, while on the other hand, my experiences of all 
phases of public life, extending over many years, could 
not fail to be welcome to him. 

I need hardly contradict the statement that I 
took the opportunity afforded me by these conferences 
of alienating Burger from his colleagues. He agreed 
with my view of the Bohemian question, and with 
my conviction of the necessity of timely and moderate 
concessions ; but this conviction was spontaneous in 
him, and not the result of any persuasion 011 my part. 
Even on other subjects we always agreed. Unfortun¬ 
ately he became stone deaf, so that it was only possible 
to communicate with him by writing. This happened 
soon after his resignation in 1870 . 

Had Berger’s health not broken down, he would 
have become the man of the situation, not at the time 
of the crisis itself, but on the resignation of the 
Hasner Ministry. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry was effected 
with much difficulty. Hasner became Minister- 
President, and gave up the Ministry of Public 
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Instruction to Herr von Stremayr ; Dr Banhans 
replaced Potocki as Minister of Agriculture; and 
General Baron Wagner took the place of Taaffe as 
Minister of National Defence. 

My relations towards the modified Ministry, which 
only lasted a few months, were not unfriendly on the 
whole. As a proof that I undertook nothing against 
the Ministry, hut was always ready to help it, I may 
state that on being asked for my opinion, I urged the 
Emperor to sanction the new electoral law. The 
existing law, according to which direct election* had 
to take place whenever any Diet refused to send 
members to the Reichsrath, was completed by the 
enactment that direct elections should also take 
place when Members of the Diet who had already 
entered the Reichsrath gave up their scats in it. T 
have never been able to understand why the Hasner 
Ministry did not make use of this expedient at the 
right time. The members for Galicia, Bukovina, 
and the Slovene districts, left the Reichsrath with¬ 
out my knowledge or participation. Grocliolski, the 
leader of the Poles, came to me and said : ‘ I hear that 
your Excellency regrets our exit.’ ‘ I do,’ T replied ; 
‘not only for myself, but still more for you. The 
Ministry need only apply the newly-sanctioned 
electoral law.’ Instead of doing this, the Ministry 
hit upon the inexplicable idea, which I opposed, of 
only dissolving the Galician Diet. Hasner went with 
this proposal to Buda, whither I too was summoned. 

* i.c., elections of members of the Reichsrath by the constituencies, instead of 
in the usual manner by the Diots. 
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. A very important opinion, that of Count Andrassy, 
was expressed at Buda against the dissolution of the 
Galician Diet. The Emperor rejected the proposal, 
and Hasner sent in his resignation and that of all the 
other Ministers. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


1870 

THE POTOOKI MINISTRY.-TIIE FIRST IIAKJIINCI4RS OF A STORM IN 

THE WEST. 

I spoke in the last chapter of my misadventure with 
Berger; I come now to another unfortunate experi¬ 
ence with Potocki. In the former case the man of 
the situation suddenly became incapable of work; in 
the latter, the individual who I thought was the man 
of the situation, proved not to be so. 

When I came to Vienna, Count Alfred Potocki 
was not a new acquaintance. Twenty years previously 
we were both in London, I as Resident Minister of 
Saxony, he as Attaclid to his brother-in-law, Count 
Maurice Dietriehstein. I was struck by his distin¬ 
guished manners and by his liberal views, which were' 
broader than those generally held by men of his rank, , 
and I cannot better describe the impression which he 
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made upon me than by saying that he was an Austrian 
,' Whig. Such a man, possessing a Jargo fortune and 
vast estates, seemed to me just the person I wanted. 
He was connected with aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
circles, and yet he was neither reactionary nor bigoted. 
My interviews with him led me to believe that he 
possessed firmness and perseverance, but I was 
cruelly deceived in this belief. 

I do not mean to reproach Count Potocki, as he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and only decided on 
assuming the Presidency of the Ministry because his 
patriotism was appealed to; but I cannot conceal facts 
which had serious consequences. 

My first disenchantment arose during the forma¬ 
tion of the Cabinet. Those who were applied to were 
not at first disinclined to enter the Ministry, and even 
Dr Kcchbaucr, when I fell ill some months later at 
Grata, told me that he regretted his refusal. But they 
were discouraged by Potocki. This phenomenon of a 
Minister who, in forming a Cabinet, prevents the 
nominees from taking office, can only be explained by 
an estimable, but reprehensible, because mistaken, 
conscientiousness. I was a witness of the abortive 
negotiation with the most important of the nominees, 
the Governor of Northern Austria, Count Hohenwart, 
who was then very different from what he became in 
1871. He was known as one of the best of the higher 
officials of the Administration, and Giskra himself 
gave him the character of an excellent man of business, 
thoroughly to be relied upon. The Ministry would 
have gained much by his support, as he afterwards 
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proved a skilful debater in Parliament. He declared 
his readiness to take office, but to my surprise Count- 
Potocki prevented his appointment. During their 
conversation they discussed the question of direct 
elections from a purely academical point of view, and 
'Count Hohenwart opposed the system of direct 
election on the ground that it was an infringement of 
the rights of the Diet—an opinion which Herbst 
himself had once defended. Although the introduc¬ 
tion of direct elections was not looked upon by Count 
Potocki or by myself as a noli me tanr/ere, and there 
was no present idea of bringing in such a measure. 
Count Potocki thought it necessary to point out to 
Count Hohenwart that he had expressed an opinion 
on this question with which he did not agree, and 
there the negotiation ended. 

What especially dissatisfied me in Count Potocki 
was that he made an unnecessary display of his want 
of confidence in himself. Almost every Council of 
Ministers held in the presence of the Emperor, was 
opened by Count Potocki with the words : ‘ It must 
be owned that the state of affairs is very serious.’ 

‘ How can the Emperor have confidence in us,’ I 
asked him, 1 if he hears of nothing but of a serious 
state of affairs ? ’ 

Hail Count Potocki assumed a more decided 
attitude, he would certainly have been requested to 
remain in office, and he might easily have constructed 
an efficient Ministry had he retained the direction of 
affairs after the resignation of Taaffe, Widmann and 
Petrino. He would have found more than one 
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member of the Constitutional Party ready to serve 
under him. 

The Emperor had to give him up because he gave 
, himself up. During that year, his Majesty clearly 
proved that he intended to support me as his Premier. 
The honorary post of Chancellor of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which had first been held by Prince Kaunitz 
and afterwards by Prince Metternieh until his death, 
had been vacant for several years since the dcatli of 
Field-Marshal Count Wratislaw. At the moment 
when I saw myself attacked on every side, the 
Emperor appointed me to this post—a magnanimous 
decision, calculated to sustain my courage in those 
days of countless trials and difficulties. 

Soon after events occurred which tested my 
courage more than ever. The unexpected conflict 
between France and Germany broke out. I say, 

‘ unexpected,’ because I would rather be reproached, 
although unjustly, for not Laving foreseen the Franco- 
German War, than give grounds for the insinuation 
that has been made that I brought about the fall of 
the Hasner Ministry in view of the war. 

Before going into details of the history of that 
epoch so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, 1 
must lay before the reader an extract from a despatch 
which I wrote on the subject on the 28th of April, 
1874. This despatch was placed at my disposal in 
1880 by Baron Haymerle. I then found under the 
closing sentence the following words in the Emperor’s 
handwriting : ‘ 1st wahr ’ (True). 
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To Count Andbassy, Vienna. 

Lon won, April 28, 1874.' .. 

* ii * * * * * 

In the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
there must be a despatch to Prince Metternich, dating 
from the period of the Luxemburg difficulty in the 
spring of 1867, in which an answer is given to a 
despatch communicated to the Due de Gramont. 
The latter proposed to us an alliance with the offer of 
territorial annexations in South Germany or Silesia. 
I replied by pointing out that the Emperor, having 
ten millions of German subjects, could not make an 
alliance for the purpose of diminishing German 
territory. I cannot recollect whether I repeated in 
this despatch the idea which I have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed to the Due de Gramont, and to which he 
alludes in his answer of January 1873, but I remember 
the idea itself very distinctly. It could not be our 
task ,to attack Germany, any more than it was our 
duty to protect her. The field of action to which our 
interests pointed, and where all the races in the empire 
could fight without aversion, was the East. An 
understanding with Russia had been attempted in 
1867 by a revision of the Treaty of Paris ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the French Cabinet not having appreciated 
it, it fell through, and the Panslavist movement which 
was then going on made Russia daily more unfriendly 
to Austria. The situation had become such that we 
looked upon Russia in the East as our adversary, and 
we were consequently obliged to strive to go hand in 
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band with France if she opposed Prussia in that 
..quarter. Owing to the passive attitude of England, 
this might in certain circumstances have led to a 
conflict of Austria and France with Russia; and if 
Prussia had happened to side with Russia, wo would 
have been able to take part in a war of France against 
Germany without any internal. difficulties. The 
Emperor Napoleon was never able to understand this, 
and he always entertained the incredible delusion that 
he could sever Russia from Prussia. This fatal idea 
can be traced in the correspondence of Prince Metter- 
nieh up to July 1870. 

******* 

It was during my stay at Gastein iu July 18G8 
that I received from Prince Metternich some very 
obscure hints as to proposals from the Emperor 
Napoleon. As our Ambassador was about to go on 
leave to Johannisberg, I induced him to give mo a 
rendezvous at Salzburg, where ho fully developed to 
me the Emperor’s idea, which was that we should 
join in sending a sort of interpellation to Prussia on 
her attempts to encroach on the line of the Main. 
(This is perhaps the origin of the constantly recurring 
assertion that it was intended to send Prussia an 
ultimatum in 1870 relative to the maintenance of 
the Peace of Prague). I did not find it difficult to 
prove, in a memorandum which must be in the 
Archives, that such a proposal would afford the best 
means of raising up a feeling in South Germany in 
favour of encroachments on the line of the Main. 
But I made another proposal to the Emperor 
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Napoleon. 1 suggested that he should issue a mani¬ 
festo in some form or other to the following effect: 
‘ He—the Emperor Napoleon—had sincerely accepted, 
and even participated in, the Peace of Prague, al¬ 
though it was opposed to all traditional French in-, 
terests. He was just giving a new and improved 
organisation to his army. (We must bear in mind 
that Marshal Niel was still alive). It was obviously 
the interest and the desire of the nations of Europe 
to obtain a reduction of their military burthens. He 
himself would gladly set the example of disarmament, 
as soon as he should be enabled to do so by a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the part of the Prussian 
Government as to the maintenance of the provisions 
of the Peace of Prague.’ With such a manifesto, 
which could easily have been drawn up in the most 
advantageous diplomatic form, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have acquired an excellent position in France as 
well as in Europe, and he would have forced upon the 
Prussian Government the alternative either of giving 
an explanation which it could not and would not give, 
or of facing an agitation against the military Budget. 
No notice was taken of my advice, and the Emperor 
Napoleon thought himself wiser when he said : ‘Avec 
le systeine de la Landwehr, e’etait faire un marclie 
de dupe.’ Soon afterwards the first attempts were 
made towards the ‘ echange d’idees et de memoires ’ 
on a Franco-Austro-1 talian Alliance. These pour¬ 
parlers extended over a year, and found their con¬ 
clusion in the Imperial letters of September 1869. 
In these pourparlers, Rouhor on one side, and I on 
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the other, were the interlocutors ; Prince Mctternich, 
Count Vitzthum, and Count Vimereati wore the 
intermediaries ; while at the Emperor’s express wish, 
the Due de Gramont was kept in ignorance of what 
was going on, and the Marquis Lavalette and the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne were only initiated at 
the last moment. 

The correspondence lies before your Excelleucy, 
and I only make these few remarks to show why and 
how I entered on the above negotiations, and on 
what our attention was most fixed during their progress. 

The pourparlers in question did not originally 
have any prospect of a positive result, as there was 
no tangible object of alliance ; but they were 
negatively of great use. We had to consider a double 
danger when reflecting on the notorious character 
and training of the Emperor Napoleon : his coming 
to an agreement with Prussia at our cost, or his 
suddenly declaring war upon Prussia to our disadvan¬ 
tage. How greatly the former apprehension was 
based on fact, is proved by the negotiations which 
were revealed later on about Belgium ; and the latter 
was realised to the fullest extent by the war of 1*70. 
The first danger was removed by Napoleon’s letter, 
but not the second, which however, would have been 
removed if the proposed agreement to the effect that 
in all questions Austria and France should diplo¬ 
matically act in common had been ratified. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to maintain that in that 
case we should have made the war of 1870 an 
impossibility. 
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There is perhaps no stronger proof that France 
contemplated war even in 1869, than the fact that 
Napoleon himself broke off the negotiations by his 
letter, which left him perfect liberty to declare 
war; while the intended agreement would have : 
restricted him in this respect,although Austria would, 
at the same time have been able to declare herself ’ 
neutral. No other agreement was in truth made 
than the renunciation, contained in the Imperial 
letters, of any negotiations with third parties. A 
draft was at the same time prepared of a declaration 
to be signed by the three sovereigns : they did not 
however, sign it. 

Then came the Hohenzollorn conflict. In vain 
did we, like other Powers, attempt to reconcile Paris, 
Berlin, and Madrid. There are telegrams and de¬ 
spatches to prove how urgently we endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the French Cabinet from Avar. I wrote private 
letters in which I in vain advised France to refrain 
from any steps against Prussia, and only to direct 
her energies against Spain and the Pretender, leaving 
Prussia alone unless she should take the initiative of 
interference; in vain did I urge upon her the advisa¬ 
bility of treating the withdrawal of the Prince’s candi¬ 
dature; as a diplomatic victory. The Due de Gramont 
has not been able to prove, and will never be able to 
prove, that a single word was ever uttered or written 
before the declaration of war to lead France to believe 
that she could rely on the armed support of Austria. . 

When war was once declared, it is true that, 
friendly letters, but no binding promises, were sent to 
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Parian It would have been of no use to France, and 
itmight have been very injurious to us, to discourage 
her. It is easy to contradict this now ; but no one 
could have done so then. It should be remembered 
that the Prussian Government itself was anxious to 
prepare the public mind in the newspapers for the 
possibility of a few defeats at first. We knew that 
the Emperor Napoleon was inclined to make peace as 
soon as possible; and it is certain that this would 
have been effected at our cost, for under the existing 
circumstances the annexation by Prussia of Soutli 
Germany would in itself have constituted a defeat for 
Austria; and what words would have been strong 
enough to blame the Austrian Minister who should 
have failed to foresee this result ? I am not disposed 
to deny that the great rapidity of events, and the 
consequent excitement of the writers of some of the 
letters sent from Vienna to Paris, caused some expres¬ 
sions to be employed that had not been sufficiently 
weighed;* but it is on words only, and noton thoughts 
and actions, that Gramont’s delusion and the attacks 
of the newspapers are based. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Gramont’s whole conduct in this matter was 
based on a delusion, for he can never allege, much less 
prove, the only fact that could excuse him—that he 
was in possession of an alliance before the declaration 
of war; and the conviction, which he says he derived 
from subsequent communications, that he could reckon 

* In this category may be placed the often quoted words : 1 fidMcs h hob engage¬ 
ments,’ by which was meant the promise, contained in the two Imperial letters, of 
not entering into negotiations with a third Tower. 
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on Austria’s armed intervention, only lays him open 
to the further reproach that under such circumstances 
he could not succeed in forming an alliance. Accept 
etc. 

Beust. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


1870-1871 

THE FUANfXKiKKMAN WAR. — THE ATTITUDE OP AUHTUIA-IIUNf!AKY WITH 
EKRAKD TO IT. 

A one-sided and superficial point of view has too 
often boon maintained in newspapers and historical 
works in treating of the aetion of Austria-Hungary 
with regard to the Franco-German War. I will say 
nothing of the attacks made upon myself, except that 
during the year 1871, when the friendly despateli we 
received from Germany received an equally friendly 
answer, and this cordial correspondence was demon¬ 
stratively emphasized by the Imperial meetings at Salz¬ 
burg and Gastein, my enemies were silent, and that they 
only began to attack me when I ceased to be Premier. 
vEven when hostility or prejudice, either against my 
' person or my policy, did not manifest itself, unfavour- 
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able criticisms were almost always connected with 
isolated remarks in the so-called revelations of the 
Due de Gramont. 

But such judgments arc always defective and pre¬ 
cipitate. Every man who rises above mere party, 
feeling will agree with me in maintaining that the 
attitude which a Power assumes towards a war which 
has broken out between two other Powers, and whose 
immediate object does not affect its interests (which 
obviously could not be the case as regards Austria 
when the question at issue was a candidature for the 
Spanish throne) must necessarily be influenced by the 
previous relations which it had maintained with those 
Powers. It cannot be repeated too often that 
between France and ourselves there was no agreement 
hostile to Prussia, and that we never dreamed of 
attacking Prussia. But, on the other hand, I have 
often reminded the reader in the course of this work 
that Prussia had nothing to offer us in Germany, and 
that because of her position towards Russia we had 
nothing to hope from her in the East, while the 
support of France was essential to us in that quarter. 
That Russian aggression was imminent, independently 
of the Nationalist agitations which were going on 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, has been 
proved by events. Prince Gortschakoffj who became 
the deadly enemy of Austria front the time of his 
mission to Vienna, and whose enmity was not 
diminished during my Administration, as I must 
candidly confess, never gave up the hope of gratifying 
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his grudge against Austria. It was a significant cir¬ 
cumstance that he received with the greatest coldness 
the oner made to him from Vienna in 18G7 of revoking 
the limitation imposed upon Russia in the Black Sea. 
He preferred to gain this advantage by lawlessly 
breaking an existing treaty. This was certainly only 
a first step, preliminary to a second in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Under such circumstances Austria could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown coldness to France when the 
Hohcnzollern dispute broke out. Moreover, it was a 
question which party was the aggressor. No one 
thinks so now, but early in 1870 an unprejudiced 
judgment could only have been unfavourable to 
Prussia. 

Could Prussia, could Germany, have any conceiv¬ 
able interest in the occupation of the Spanish Throne 
by a German Prince? In Germany neither material 
advantages nor national aspirations could be con¬ 
cerned in such a question. But in France the case 
was very different. There Spain and the Spanish 
Crown were traditionally a ‘corde sensible.’ After 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, and his words ‘ 11 n’y a plus de Pyrenees,’ 
Napoleon exhausted his army in the Peninsular War, 
and Louis Philippe made the Spanish Marriages. 
In Berlin all this could not have been overlooked ; 
and when conferring with Prim, the Prussian Cabinet 
must have known that only one explanation of its 
interference was possible—either that it was indifferent 
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to the national feeling of France, or that it wished to 
provide for the eventuality of a war with France by 
securing an ally to attack her in the rear. In Either 
case there was provocation ; and Prussia acknowledged 
this view, thougli somewhat tardily, by bringing about 
the renunciation of Prince Leopold. 

France afterwards put herself in the wrong by 
the demand she addressed to King William and by 
the declaration of war. But at first the sympathies of 
Europe were far more with France than with Prussia. 

It is idle to raise a discussion as to which party 
wished for war. The idea was that France wished for 
war without being prepared for it, and that Prussia 
was prepared for war without wishing for it. There 
is no doubt that the preparations of France were 
very defective ; and it was generally believed that 
Napoleon wished to reserve war as his last card. As 
stated in the despatch quoted in the Last chapter, he 
broke off negotiations with us because he was hampered 
by the ‘ action diplomatique commune ; ’ but in 1870 he 
was by no means decided for war, and he would have 
avoided it, could he have allayed the violent but 
deceptive popular clan instead of being carried along 
by it. That Prussia wished to avoid war could only 
have been taken for granted had she from the first 
declared herself against the Hohenzollern candidature. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the attitude of Austria-Hungary towards the Franco- ’ 
Prussian conflict should not have been originally 
hostile to France. 
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In Berlin as well as in Madrid, we made the ut¬ 
most exertions to obtain the withdrawal of the 
JHbhenzollcrn candidature. But if our attitude was 
jfriendly to France, our language was not such as to 
incite her to war. The best proof of this will be 
found in the despatch published in 1873 * on the occa¬ 
sion of my correspondence with the Due de Gramont. 

It was originally intended to include that despatch 
in the Red Book which was laid before the Delega¬ 
tions in 1870, when they met at Pesth. A very 
natural feeling led me to withdraw it at the last 
moment. France, defeated again and again, was 
then making her last efforts to beat back her enemy, 
and was nobly enduring the siege of Paris. The 
publication of the despatch at that moment would 
have been of the greatest value to Austria-Hungary, 
and especially to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but would it have been chivalrous, would it have been 
right, would it even have been compatible with strict 
neutrality, thus to come forward with an accusation 

V • 

against the vanquished, and with a justification for 
the victor ? 

I have indeed paid heavily for that act of 
generosity. If the despatch had appeared in the 
Red Book at the end of 1870, all the French papers, 
with the exception of the Bonapartist press, which 
was then silent, would have reprinted it, and the Due 
de Gramont would not have dared in 1873 to come 
forward as ho did, for that despatch would have been 
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remembered by the French nation. That Prince 
Metternich should have taken no notice of the 
despatch of the 11th of July is clearly proved to 
be impossible by a private letter which I wrote to 
him on the same day, and which I here reproduce 
in its entirety :— 

Au Prince Metternich, A Paris. 

Vienne, le 11 Juillet, 70. 

Mon chkr ami, —En observant cc qui se fait 
autour de Vous je me demande si je suis devenu 
imbecile quo cela me passe. 

Je me fais eependant reffot d’avoir ma teto ii, moi. 
Examinons done les choses dc sang-froid et arretons- 
nous a deux considerations. 

Parlous d’abord de notre co-operation. 

Gramont ayant a cc qu’il parait etudie notre 
dossier secret, parle de certaines stipulations comme 
si dies avaient passu dc letat de projet a l’etat de 
traite. Jl’abord elles sont restees k l’etat de projet; 
et il n’y a pas de notre faute si telle est la situation. 
Mais lors-meme qu’elles auraient force de traitd, 
quelle singuliere application on s’imagine pouvoir en 
faire! On etait convenu—toujours a l’etat dc projet 
—de s’entendre partout et toujours sur une action 
diplomatique commune. Aujourd’hui sans nous con- 
suiter, sans seulement nous prevenir, sans crier gare, 
on va hardiment en avant, pose et resout la question 
de guerre a propos d’une question qui ne nous regarde 
en aucune facon, et presume, comme uric chose qui 
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s’entend, qu’il nous suffit d’en otre inforind pour quo 
nous mettions notre aruidc sur le pied do guerre et 
rdunissions un corps d’armee assez considerable pour 
paralyser l’armde prussionne. 

Et & l’heuro qu’il cst on ne nous a pas seuleiuont 
dit oil et comment 1’armde franyaiso eompte opdrer. 

Ensuite 011 nous parle du bon terrain oil Ton so 
sorait place en abordant la question do guerre dans 
une question qui ne saurait intdresser ni exciter la 
nation allemamlc. 

J’ai dtd le premier a le reconnaitre au debut de la 
discussion. Mais jo vois avee uu profond regret qu’a 
Paris on fait son possible pour changer ce bon terrain 
en un tres-mauvais terrain, et qu’on va tout droit a 
rnettre contro soi I’esprit public en Allomagne aussi 
bien qu’en Espagne. 

J e Vous l’ai ddju dit, il fallait scion moi s’attaquer 
a la camliilature lEohonzollern, mais pas a la Prusse. 
Et si on voulait absolumeut exigor au roi Guillaume 
qu’il renonce a la candidature du Prince Leopold et 
qu’il l’empecbe, il fallait user dc tels precedes qui 
l’eussent mis dans son tort en cas de refus vis-a-vis do 
l’Euroj)e et dc 1’Allemagne en particulier. 

Assurdmont l’AHemagne toute entierc ne com- 
prendra pas qu’elle diit so battre pour la Prusse voulant 
& toute force intronisor un prince en Espagne; mais olio 
ddfendra sesfrontieres si on l’attaquc, et clle comprondra 
tout aussi peu qu’uno puissance dtrangerc soit dans la 
ndcessitd de lui faire la guerre, parcoque le Roi Chef 
de la Confederation du Nord sous le coup de menaces 
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refuse d’y coder, et abandnonc aux Cortds espagnols de 
s’arranger comme elles voudront. 

II est possible que jo me trompc dans mcs appreci¬ 
ations. Pcutetre rdussira-t-on par la pression soutenue 
par lcs autres puissances, je ne demande pas mieux. 
Vous savez que nous aussi nous y apportons notre 
contingent. Mais si on n’y roussit pas, qu’on ne nous 
rendc pas solidaires de toutes lcs mauvaises chances 
que je signale et qu’on fait naltre. Mille amities. 

Beust. 

I shall revert later on to my correspondence with 
the Due de Gramont.* I have introduced the above 
letter here because this was rendered necessary by the 
mention of the despatch of the 11th of July. 

I was induced to use the very decided language 
of that despatch by the importunities of the French 
Charge d’Affaires, who said to me once when annoyed 
by my reticence: * Vous me faites FefFot de gens 
qui perdent leur argent a petit jeu.’ To this I could 
not help answering: 4 Si c’ost notre argent quo nous 

perdons, cost nous seuls que eela regarde.’ But my 
advice to France was not contained in that despatch 
alone. As soon as the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was made known, I sent a detailed 
telegram to Prince Metteruick, in which I strongly 
urged that .franco would act wisely in contenting 
herself with her diplomatic victory, and with making 
effectual use of it. The Due de Gramont, who 


* See Appendix 1>. 
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was in England when I was appointed Am - 
bassador in London in 1871, remembered that 
circumstance very well, and he said that lie fully 
realised the value of my advice, but that the Emperor 
Napoleon was of a different opinion. He (Gramont) 
was against war; hut Marshal Lebneuf flew into a 
violent passion at the council when his colleagues 
dared to doubt of victory. Me even threw his port¬ 
folio on the ground, swearing he would resign if 
war was not declared at once.* 

Gramont was at that time in the best of humours,t 
and lie spontaneously declared that neither he nor 
his country had any reason to find fault with us. 
He quoted what lie said to Napoleon at Metz after 
the first victories of the Crown Prince, when the 
Emperor spoke of the assistance of Austria: ‘ Sire, 
est-ce qu ’011 s’allie a un battu \ ’ These were his own 
words, from which we may draw the conclusion : ‘ qu’on 
ne s’etait pas allie a 1’Autriche avant d’etre battu.’ 

* In his recently published Memoirs, Lord Malmesbury gives an account of an 
interview which ho had after tin; war with Gramont, in which the Duke said that 
Napoleon was ready to accept the renunciation of the Prince of Hohonzollern, but 
that war was advocated by his Ministers -of whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
must have been on such an occasion the chief. It is possible that the vivacity of 
the Due de Gram out’s imagination, of which T have seen many instances, led 
him to give two diltcrcnt accounts of the same occurrence; hut one cannot fail to 
perceive how highly improbable it is that Gramont should voluntarily have declared 
himself responsible for the measure that brought so many disasters on Iiis country. 
I must further remark that I made a note of what Gramont said to me, and that 1 
was much more interested in the matter than Lord Malmesbury. 

t It is strange how things repeat themselves. At the end of the Italian War in 
1800, I went to Vienna, where I met Count Jluol. lie too was in excellent spirits. 
‘What would you have me do? ’ he said, * I was against war, but if all our generals 
Bay that wc are invincible, how can 1 prevent them from saying ho?’ I must do 
Count liuol the justice of admitting that the Italian War would not have taken 
place had hw views been followed; nor was he unfavourable to the Prussian 
Ministry of the new era which succeeded that of Man ton Ifel ; on the contrary, his 
policy towards it was very conciliatory. 
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Prince Napoleon, who never forgave me his 
(h'convcnuc matrimonialc in Dresden, although I was 
perfectly innocent of it, published an article in the 
Revue des Deux Months in 1878, in which he tried to 
prove that I was not an esprit serieux by reminding 
his readers that I jokingly proposed to the French 
Government before the declaration of war to make a 
prisoner of the Prince of Hohenzollern. The following 
are the facts of the ease : 

The Emperor Napoleon had up to the last an 
implicit belief in the help of Kussia, and he also 
indulged in the illusion, of which it was impossible to 
disabuse him, that South Germany would not take 
part in the war. How strenuously I endeavoured to 
cure him of this notion is proved by a report published 
in an English Blue Book, which was sent to his 
Government by Lord Bloomfield, then English Am¬ 
bassador at Vienna. It was at that time that 1 wrote 
these lines to Prince Metternich on a scrap of paper : 

‘Grainont veut-il ma recette ? La voici: ne pas 
s’ attaquor au Koi de Prus.se, traitor la question on 
question ospagnole, et si il Madrid on ne tient pas 
compte des reclamations et envoie la flotille qui doit 
prendre le Prince do Hohenzollern dans un port de 
la mer du Nord, faii'e sortir un escadre de Brest ou de 
Cherbourg pour 1’empoigncr. Si la Prusse se fache 
pour cela, elle aura de la peine a faire marcher le Midi; 
si au contraire vous vous attaquez a elle, le Midi lui 
appartient.’ 

Prince Metternieh showed these lines to the Due 
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de Gramont, who replied : ‘ M. do Beust 111 ’envoic uno 
tjcbne d’opera eomique.’ 

We must bear in mind that these lines were 
neither in a despatch nor a left re diplomatique cou- 
Jidentielle, but merely a note on a loose sheet of 
paper; therefore such expressions as ‘empoigner’ 
must not bo taken literally. But the idea was, as I 
then thought, and still think, perfectly sound. Emile 
Ollivier, to whom I spoke 011 the subject when he paid 
me a visit, was of a different opinion, and maintained 
that my suggestion would have involved Spain in the 
war. But the answer to this is that so decided an 
attitude on the part of Frances, culminating in a naval 
demonstration, would have made it as difficult for 
Spain to reply with a declaration of war, as for 
Prussia to call the German nation to arms because of 
a Franco-Spanish dispute concerning the private 
affairs of a Prince who did not even belong to the 
reigning dynasty. The danger of war would then 
have become so obvious, that it is certain strenu¬ 
ous attempts at mediation would have been made 
in all quarters. 

The historian Henri Martin was fully justified in 
saying at the farewell dinner given to me by the 
Association Lit tv mire fnternatioualc. in 1882: ‘Ayant 
consul to tous les documents rolatifs a I’epoque, jo tiens 
it constater quo, si on 1870 on avait suivi les eonseils 
du Comte de Beust, tous nos desastres nous oussont 
<5te epargnes.’ 

Perhaps we shall never ascertain the real origin 
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of the declaration of war which was so fatal to 
France. The Italian Ambassador in Paris, Chevalier 
Nigra, one of the best authorities on the events of 
those days, told me that he was at St. Cloud on the 
1 4th of July, and that Napoleon showed him a 
message to be sent on the following day to the 
Corps Legislatif whose tenour was absolutely pacific. 
Yet the following day brought the declaration of 
war. This unexpected turn of affairs is uxplaiued by 
the news of the insult offered to the French Am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedctti, at Ems, by the refusal of 
an audience. But France has always asserted that 
the telegram containing that news was a trap laid by 
Count Bismarck, into which the French were only 
too eager to fall. According to what J heard in 
Paris, which agrees with what the Emperor of 
Germany told me himself at Gastein in 1871, 
Count Benedetti was not insulted; he was at the 
station when the King was leaving, while if he had 
been insulted he would certainly have remained at 
home ; the despatch announcing the alleged insult 
was not sent by him, but from Munich and Stutt¬ 
gart ; and the French Cabinet fell into the wildest 
state of excitement, and allowed others to follow its 
example, without making enquiries of Benedetti as to the 
truth of the rumour. Finally, (this may seem almost 
to transcend all belief, but my investigations place 
the matter beyond a doubt) I was assured that 
the French Cabinet had no secret design, but acted in 
perfect good faith and with unexampled precipitation. 



CHAPTER XXY 

1870 

UIICOLLECTIONS OP 1X70 IN 1K73.—TTllEliS AND CltAMONT. 

Thk reader nuiy remember that as soon as the 
Government of National Defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made a tour in Europe to induce the Govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers to take the part of his 
afflicted country. After having been in Loudon, and 
before proceeding to St Petersburg, he visited Vienna, 
to which city he returned on his way from the 
Russian capital to Florence. 

M. Thiers was not personally unknown to me. J 
had been introduced to him as Secretary of Legation 
to the Saxon Embassy by Count Walevvski in 1839, 
on which occasion, as I vividly remember, I heard 
this witty and acute partisan of political progress 
expressing the most retrograde views on political 
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economy. It is well known that he remained to the 
day of his death an inveterate enemy of Free Trade; 
and Michel Chevalier told me in London that it was 
this hostility to Free Trade that brought about his fall 
on the 24th of May 1873, when the group of Free 
Traders voted in a body against him. In 1839 I heard 
him maintain quite seriously that railways were the 
most useless things in the world. 

Thirty years had elapsed since then, and I 
naturally remembered him better than he did me. 
Our meeting at Vienna, however, resulted in a real 
friendship. I saw him later on when I was staying at 
Paris and Versailles on my way to London, and he 
showed me every possible courtesy. I had the more 
reason to regret his death, as on being removed from 
London to Paris ] would in all probability, if he had 
lived till then, have found him President for the 
second time of the French"liepublic. 

It was very natural that as I was unable in 1870 
to hold out to him any prospect of material assistance, 
1 was all the more desirous of <ji vin<r him a cordial 
reception. He accepted with touching gratitude the 
only assistance which T could offer him, and which I 
honestly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to obtain : 
the collective mediation of the Neutral Powers. On 
one point he agreed with the sovereign to whom he 
was so greatly opposed—that salvation would come 
from Russia. Even on his return frpm St Petersburg 
he was not cured of this idea. He had a most 
flattering reception from the Czar as well as from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, but he was only too quickly 
disenchanted by the publication of the agreement 
concluded a long time previously between Count 
Bismarck and Prince Gortscliakoif on the subject of 
the Treaty of Paris. On his second visit to Vienna, 
he dined with ino, and as we entered into more 
intimate conversation after dinner, I said to him: 
* M. Thiers, vous allez a Florence ; on aura pour vous 
des belles parities, mais rien de plus, je vous en 
previous ; ’ to which Thiers gave the charming answer : 
‘ Oh, je no suis pas gate.’ 

Thiers bore his full share of the ingratitude in¬ 
herent in human nature in general, and in the present 
age in particular. It was he who saved Belfort to 
France, and obtained the early evacuation of French 
territory. Though the country yearned for peace, 
the negotiation of the preliminaries was a difficult and 
painful task. Thiers lias never been sufficiently 
thanked lor having undertaken and completed that 
task .as he did ; and my interviews with Prince 
Bismarck at Gastein in 1871 confirmed me in the 
opinion I long entertained, that it is not saying too 
much to declare that perhaps no one else could have 
succeeded in bringing the German Chancellor to 
reasonable terms in so short a time. ] have often 
heard people say that Thiers deceived the Monarchical 
majority of the Assembly, as it did not place him at 
the head of the State for the purpose of definitively 
installing a Republic; but they forget that it was 
only by promising the maintenance of the Republic 

VOT,. II 
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that Thiers could keep the moderate and prudent 
Republicans from the Commune. Ho remarked to 
me at Vienna: * Personollement j’aimerais mieux la 
Monarchic Anglaise, mais elle est impossible/ His 
saying: ‘ La Republique sera eouservatrice, ou elle 
ue sera pas/ has been only too fully realised. Not so 
his other saying: ‘ La Republique est la forme de 
gouvernement qui nous divise lc moins.’ 

His great misfortune was that he overrated his 
powers, and unwisely showed that he did so. The 
same was the case with Gambetta nine years later. 
He thought himself omnipotent in the Chamber, and 
showed that he thought so by the untimely introduc¬ 
tion of the sc rutin de lisle. I saw Thiers in February 
1873, three months before his fall. ‘ L’Assemblee/ 
lie said ‘ fait quelquefois mine d’etre reealeitrante, mais 
je n’ai qu’a faire ceci, and he raised his finger. Other 
people may have heard this who were more dangerous 
than I. In consequence of his exaggerated notions as 
to the extent of his power, Thiers made a decided 
blunder in not treating the vote of the 24th of May 
iu the manner prescribed by the Constitution, and in 
resigning, with the full conviction that the country could 
not do without him, instead of changing his Ministry. 
MaeMahon made a similar mistake in giving up the 
Presidency before the full term of seven years had 
expired, on the very insufficient ground that the 
Chamber would not adopt his views as to the command 
of the army. Had he remained in power, he might 
have been of the greatest use both to the army and to 
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the country, and might have mitigated many 
difficulties that have been full of peril to his successor. 

It would seem from what Thiers said to me 
in 1.873 that the Due de Gramont’s statements about 
promised Austrian help to France were not prompted 
by a desire of self-justification, but by hints from 
another quarter. Napoleon III died shortly after¬ 
wards at Chiselhurst, of the consequences of a serious 
and dangerous operation. But he only determined on 
undergoing this operation because he would probably 
soon have had to show himself in public on horseback. 
It is certain that a second retour de l' lie d ’Elbe was 
in preparation, and was to take place on the 20th of 
March. Great hopes were then entertained of a 
Napoleonic Restoration, as I saw during my occasional 
visits at Chiselhurst. Several times the Emperor 
Napoleon taxed my diplomatic abilities to the utmost 
with dangerous questions as to the position the Powers 
would assume in the eventuality of a restoration ; and 
more than once I hoard from Bonapartists the great 
argument of the ‘ Gouvernemcnt outilier,’ that is, of 
the government material trained in Imperial traditions 
which was still at the disposal of France. I was 
informed, but I cannot guarantee the truth of this 
information, that Gramont was induced to enter on 
his campaign against me in order to give a ground 
for the use, in any proclamation which the 
Imperialists might issue to the French nation, of 
the word 4 trahi,’ generally employed in French bul¬ 
letins as a justification of defeat. This made such an 
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impression upon me that I suspended my visits to 
Chiselhurst for more than a year, and only 
resumed them when some mutual friends intervened. 
Only a very strong reason could have induced me to 
act as I did, for it was not in my nature to avoid those 
who were deserted by fortune. Moreover, I had 
always preserved a faithful and grateful memory of 
the Empress Eugenie in the days of her splendour 
and power, and I found true pleasure in her conversa¬ 
tion, which showed much knowledge and esprit. It 
-is a great satisfaction to me to be able to express my 
opinion of a lady who has been constantly misrepre¬ 
sented. Those who, like myself, have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how deadly was the ennui of Chisel- 
hurst, could only praise the fortitude with which it 
was borne by one Avho has been repeatedly accused of 
frivolity and love of pleasure, and who Avas still 
remarkably beautiful. She never gave up her mourn¬ 
ing ; and although the members of the highest 
aristocracy would have considered it an honour to 
entertain her at their country houses, she never 
accepted any invitations but those of the Queen to 
Windsor. The future of her son was her constant and 
sole consideration. The Empress Eugenie has been 
accused of having had an important share in the 
war of 1870—whether Avith justice is very doubtful. 
I have been assured, not by her but by others, that 
she never called that war *ma guerre.’ One great 
mistake I fully remember, in which the Empress had 
a share after the war. The advice which I had 
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volunteered in order to facilitate a timely agreemeut 
with Italy on the basis of the evacuation of Rome— 
that nothing should be said about the occupation 
of Rome by the Italians, but that in return for 
the withdrawal of the French troops Italy should 
agree to the occupation of some places in the 
vicinity which were still under the Papal Adminis¬ 
tration—drew down strong expressions of indignation 
from her and others upon ‘ the heretic/ a cry in which 
even Ollivier joined in his book on the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

I became almost indulgent to Gramont when I 
read the statements of other * titnioim,' especially those 
of Count Chaudordy, who acted as delegate of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Tours. Ho says that 
at the Salzburg Interview in 1867 both Emperors 
agreed as to the necessity of war—which statement 
should be compared with my report of that interview.* 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

‘ Ce qui etait certain e’ost qu’elle (l’Autriche) etait 
tellement engagee de notre cote que son Gouverne- 
ruent ne pouvait pas se retourner de longtemps, ct qu’il 
a fallu une lettre directemeut adressee par le nouvel 
Empereur d’Allemagne apres sa consecration, helas! 
ici-mcme, a Versailles, pour facil iter au Gouvernement 
autrichien sa reconciliation avec la Prusse; ct en cela 
Monsieur de Bismarck a etc encore une fois tres-habile, 
car il s'est attache completement de cette f'a^ori 
l’Empire austro-hongrois. On se sentait si bien 

See p. 36. 
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engage vis-a-vis de nous que, pour s’cxcuser, on nous 
disait alors du cAte de l’Autriehe que ces nouvelles 
relations nous aideruieut a obtenir de raeilleures 
conditions quand viendraient les negociations de 
paix,’ 

Then in a parenthesis : ‘ La stenographic est inter- 
rompue par ordre de M. le President.’ 

This interruption is perhaps to be regretted, as it 
would have been amusing to hear the further state¬ 
ments of M. le Comte de Chaudordy. 

The word ‘se retourner’ is very much used in French 
political language, and is applied to a politician who 
leaves one party for another. ‘ Nous lui avons laisse 
toute uue annee pour se retourner,’ said the Due de 
Broglie to me in 1873 after Thiers’ fall. Now, 
according to Count Chaudordy’s opinion, Austria 
found herself in this position, but took a long time in 
going over to the other side. Why '! Because she 
was too much bound to France. A letter addressed 
to the Emperor of Austria by the new Emperor of 
Germany after his ‘consecration’ at Versailles, was, 
says Count Chaudordy, therefore necessary. The 
term ‘ consecration ’ at Versailles can only mean the 
proclamation of the German empire, which took 
place at Versailles on the 18th of January 
1871. Thus up to the second half of January, after 
the battle of Sedan had been fought, and Napoleon 
III made prisoner; after Metz had fallen, and the 
preliminaries of peace were rapidly progressing— 
Austria found herself, without an Austrian soldier 
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having moved an inch, in the position of not being 
able to side with Germany because of her engage¬ 
ments with France ! But the best remains behind, for 
Count Chaudordv must have known, as all the papers 
could have told him, that already in December 1870 
the understanding between Austria and Germany had 
been completed in optimal format, by virtue of the 
despatch sent by Prince Bismarck to Count 
Sclnveinitz at Vienna, and of the corresponding 
despatch addressed by me to Count Wimpffen at 
Berlin. And I need scarcely assure the reader 
that Austria never gave so ridiculous an explana¬ 
tion as that stated by Count Chaudordv, that 
her agreement with Germany would enable her 
to procure more favourable conditions of peace for 
France. 

If, on reading the protocols of that Committee of 
Enquiry, one is amazed at the incredible, frivolity of 
many of the witnesses, one cannot on the other hand 
admire the: questions put by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is unintelligible why Count Darii, for in¬ 
stance, who had been Minister of Foreign A flairs, did not 
ask the Due do Gramont point-blank : ‘ Dites-nous, y 
avait-il, oui ou non, un traite d’allianee avee 1’Autriehe '(' 
It has never happened in history that two Powers 
should join in making war without previously con¬ 
cluding a Treaty and a military agreement; and it 
is scarcely possible to allege a case where, without 
such a previous agreement, one party informs the 
other that it is about to enter on a war, and that it 
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expects the military assistance of the other—especially 
when the war is an aggressive one. 

I am, I repeat it, convinced that Gramont wrote 
in good faith; but I am equally convinced that he 
was not clear as to the difference between our attitude 
before and after the declaration of’war; and how little 
he thought at the time of the alleged views of Prince 
Mettcrnich and Count Vitzthuin, is proved by the 
words 1 have above quoted : ‘ Est ce qu’on s’allie k 
un battu ? ’ 

An important point in the consideration of this 
question is the attitude we assumed towards Paris after 
the declaration of war. When the war was over it 
was easy to say what should have been done; but 
when the war broke out, who could have prophesied 
its issue ? I was doubly conscious of the heavy 
responsibility resting upon me, as I was a foreigner 
summoned to Austria by the Emperor. I cannot 
say how many sleepless nights this cost me. Had I 
been an adventurer, my game would have been easy 
enough. I only had to ask for (500,000,000 francs 
from Paris, which 1 would have obtained without 
difficulty, and then to begin war, first suspending the 
Constitution and the freedom of the press. This 
could easily have been .done, and even Hungary would 
not have been in my way, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. If victorious, I would have been praised to 
the skies; if defeated, I could easily have left the 
country. 1 may say that every step I took was 
carefully weighed, and regulated according to eircurn- 
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stances. The result of my policy for Austria- 
Hungary has been the cordial friendship of Germany, 
and the just and sympathetic appreciation of France. 
Neither the Emperor nor the empire has been injured ; 
the loss has fallen on me alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

1870 

NEUTRALITY AND READINESS FOR WAR.-THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA.— 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

As soon as the declaration of war became known, 
sittings were held of the Cabinet Council, under the 
presidency of the Emperor. On such occasions the 
Council is called the Great Council of the Crown. 
Among those who took part in these sittings were 
the two Minister-Presidents, Count Potocki and 
Count Andrassy. The Archduke Albrecht was also 
at one of the sittings. Besides the declaration of 
neutrality, the placing of the army on a modified 
war-footing was decided upon, at a cost of over 
20,000,000 florins. The expenditure of this sum gave 
rise to many attacks upon me by the Hungarians. 
During the session of the Delegation held at Pesth 
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at the end of 1870, the Conservative Deputy 
Nermeny gave notice in Committee of an interpel¬ 
lation asking on what grounds the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had expended those twenty millions. 
I declared myself ready to answer in the Committee 
where German was spoken, but I at the same time 
requested that the Hungarian Minister-President 
should also be summoned. My opponents were some¬ 
what taken aback when I answered that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, but that the expenditure was resolved upon in a 
general Council of Ministers, in which the Minister- 
Presidents of both portions of the Empire took part. 
Moreover, the decree for a partial mobilisation was 
proposed, not by myself, but by Count Andrassy. 
In 1874, when I was Ambassador in London, the 
Deputy Zsedenyi (whose real name was Pfannen- 
sehuiidt) referred to the grant of the 20,000,000 
florins in a speech strongly condemning my policy, 
and fervently praising that of my successor. Count 
Andrassy politely answered that ho had no desire 
to be praised at tlic expense of his predecessor, whose 
policy he had simply continued. 

I was surprised at Count Andrassy’s proposal, 
but not unpleasantly so, for reasons to be developed 
in the next chapter. Its secret tendency could only 
be directed against Russia ; and possibly eventualities 
of a defensive nature, justifying the motion, were at 
that time not impossible. In those days, immediately 
after the declaration of war, it was considered likely 
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that the French would .advance into German territory; 
and Count Potocki, whoso vast Russian estates made 
him a competent judge of Russian affairs, asserted that 
if the French armies were victorious, Poland would 
certainly rise, and Russia would then be compelled 
to contemplate not only an occupation of the kingdom 
of Poland, hut also of Galicia. The eventuality of a 
war with Russia soon after assumed a definite shape 
when she arbitrarily withdrew from the Treaty of 
Paris. I shall return to this subject in its proper place. 

One of the fables convenues circulated in connec¬ 
tion with the events of the year 1870, is the story 
that Austria was prevented from going to war by 
Russia. Such an intervention never took place, and 
in the Viennese Archives there is not a trace of any 
evidence of Russian threats or warnings. J. will not 
deny that Russia might have declared Avar against 
Austria had the latter taken the field against 
Germany. As Austria did not do so, 1 can fully 
understand Avhy Russia took great credit to herself 
with Germany for this supposed intervention; what 
is less intelligible is that Germany should have believed 
the story. Prince Bismarck certainly knew the real 
state of affairs ; but it was all-important to him at 
that period to be on good terms with Russia, and to 
make his relations Avith her popular in Germany; and 
this may explain the demonstrative manner in which 
the Emperor Alexander and his Government were 
thanked. 

The truth is that Russia found fault with the 
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Austrian preparations, purchases of horses, etc., and 
that the Emperor Alexander, even more than Prince 
Gortschakoff, expressed some annoyance to Count 
Chotek on the subject. Remembering the words I 
have quoted from Count Potocki, I could only see in 
Russia’s objections a further justification of the 
measures that had been taken. Nothing was said by 
Russia, however, of the war preparations being 
directed against Russia or Prussia ; her objections 
were partly founded on the necessity in which Russia 
would be placed of taking costly measures of defence 
against Poland, and partly on the consideration that 
the neutral powers would be far better qualified to 
mediate at the right moment between the belligerents 
if they were not armed. ‘ Le moment viendra,’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Count Chotek, ‘011 la grande 
Europe interviondra sans cocarde.’ I reminded the 
Russian Chancellor of these words two mouths later, 
when T wrote to Count Chotek : ‘ Le moment 
d’intervenir est peut etre venu, et on offet je ne vois 
pas de cocarde, mais je ne vois pas non plus d’Europe.’ 
The expression : ‘ Je ne vois plus d’Europe,’ is also 
to be found in a despatch published in the Red Book 
for 1870, and it had for a time the honour of passing 
into a proverb. I remember later on, when I was 
again Ambassador, somebody said to me during the 
Dulcigno affair: * ‘ Coniine vous avez raison de dire 
que vous ne voyez plus d’Europe!’ To which I re- 

* Another happy boil wot was wade by Oount Kcust on this occasion. Someone 
asked him how matters were progressing in the Dulcigno question. * Dulcigno ! * 
was his reply : * Dolce-gno far iiieute.' 
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plied: * Mais oui, je la vois, mais dans quel deshabilldl' 
The attitude of the neutral Powers during the 
Franco-German War proved that I was right. 
Austria-Hungary was the only Power which sincerely 
and emphatically advocated a collective intervention 
of the Powers for the purpose of a peaceful mediation, 
and she was the only Power that neither sought nor 
obtained any advantage from the war. Italy profited 
by the misfortunes of France, to whom she owed her 
existence, by seizing on Rome; Russia withdrew 
from her obligations under the Treaty of Paris in 
direct violation of the law of nations; England sold 
arms and ammunition to the belligerents. I may 
mention in this place a circumstance which is little 
known. Confidential negotiations were opened for 
the purpose of placing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
whose ancestors had reigned over Lorraine, on the 
throne of Alsace-Lorraine. The proposal was de¬ 
cisively rejected. 

At first certain attempts were made to bring 
about an intervention of the neutral Powers, but 
neither St Petersburg nor Florence had any serious 
intention of interfering, and England was induced to 
be equally passive by a mission from Minghctti to 
Gladstone. The result was the English proposal 
contained in a letter addressed by Lord Granville to 
Count Apponyi on the 17th of August, 1870—the 
so-called ‘ ligue des neutres,’ which merely consisted 
of a declaration on the part of the neutral Powers 
that each intended to maintain its neutrality, and 
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would inform the others should it cease to be neutral. 
Russia and Italy immediately accepted this arrange¬ 
ment, which they themselves had suggested, and then 
nothing remained for us to do but to join them. 

As an explanation of the lukewarm spirit in which 
the question of mediation was treated, it has been 
alleged that the amazing rapidity of the German 
victories virtually decided the war. On this point I 
wrote as follows to Count Chotek :— 

‘Quelque prodigieux qu’aient ete les succes rem- 
portds par les armes de la Prusse et celles dc scs allies, 
il y a toujours unc France vis-a-vis de rAllomagnc. 
Sans doute il est peu probable quo les Frangais 
parviennent a mettre cn eampagne des forces capables 
de tenir teto aux armees allemandes, mais taut quo 
cellcs-ei ne seront pas parvcnues a roduire deux places 
de premier ordre comme Paris et Metz, l’on ne saurait 
dire quo la guerre a cessd. Il reste deux parties 
eontendautes cntre lesquelles I’aetion mediatrice et 
moderatriee de 1’Europc a toute facultc do s’exercer. 

‘ Je maintiens ce quo j’ai dit dans une de mes 
depeclies au Comte Apponyi: cc u’cst jias seulement 
a mitiger les exigences du vainquour quo devraient 
tendre les efforts combines des Puissances; c’est 
encore a adoucir l’amertume des sentiments qui doivent 
aceabler lo vaincu, et a faeiliter a un peuple si cruelle- 
ment eprouve et si delicat sur le point d’houneur les 
resolutions que lui impose la necessite. Je suis con- 
firmd dans cette opinion par ce que m’a ecrit recemment 
le Prince de Metternich, qui pense que les conditions 
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qu’on dictera k la France, si dures qu’elles puissent 
etre, seraient bicn plus facilement consenties si elles 
lui dtaient recommandees par la voix unanime des 
Puissances impartialos quo si ellc avait sirnplement h, 
subir la loi du vainqueur. Un tdldgrame que j’ai regu 
ces jours-ci do Tours vient dgalement a l’appui de cette 
manicrc de.’ 

* Les avantages d’une action collective de l’Europe 
neutre me paraissent done hors de doute, et dussd-je 
prdcher dans le desert, je ne me lasserai pas de les 
faire ressortir.’ 

The German historians who arc so fond of making 
out that Bismarck’s ‘ iron hand ’ prevented European 
intervention, forgot to add that this was after all 
a very easy task. The ‘ iron hand ’ putting down the 
intervention of the neutral Powers, is as much a 
fiction as the arm of Russia deterring Austria from 
going to war. I do not deny that if the Neutral 
Powers had really intended to intervene* effectually,- 
they would have felt the ‘iron hand;’but as events 
turned out, Bismarck had ample time to occupy 
himself with more pressing affairs than the subjection 
of the neutral Powers. The facts above stated show 
why their attitude was so harmless. It would be 
more difficult to say whether their collective inter¬ 
vention would have been successful and advantageous 
to the true interests of Europe. There were moments 
after the battle bf Sedan when the authorities at the 
German head-quarters entertained grave apprehen¬ 
sions, not of the final issue .of the war, but of the 
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farther sacrifices it would entail. Even Prince 
Bismarck himself told me at the time of our interview 
at Gastein that the prolongation of the siege of Paris 
would have been very doubtful had Metz held out 
another fortnight. It cannot be denied that a fairly 
successful intervention of the neutral Powers would 
not only have made the victors more moderate in 
their demands, but would have convinced the 
vanquished of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle, and have placed Europe in a much more 
dignified position after the war was over. The 
overwhelming predominance of a single member of 
the European family of States has never been 
considered a blessing. The genius, wisdom, and 
moderation of the Emperor William and his 
Chancellor avoided the fatal course pursued by 
Napoleon I, and the German empire has hitherto 
justified its claims to be considered an empire of 
peace. But. the future is dark, however reassuring 
may be the guarantees afforded by those who .now 
have the direction of German affairs; and it would 
have been a great security for Germany herself and 
for the peace of Europe, if the neutral Powers had 
bound themselves not only to prevent excessive 
demands on the part of Germany, but also not to 
participate either actively or passively in any RrcneTi 
enterprise of revenge. 

It will not be denied that considerations of 
humanity formed an important clement in this ques¬ 
tion. Had the neutral Po\vers intervened, much 
von. iv* , . o 
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blood would have been saved, and the losses inflicted 
by the war on industry and commerce—from which 
Germany has suffered more than France, notwith¬ 
standing the milliards—would have been considerably 
reduced. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

1870 

OTHER KVBNTd OF THE YEAR 1^70. -DECLARATION* OF THE INFALLI¬ 
BILITY OF THE POPE, AND OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE CONCORDAT. 

In 1870 1 was obliged to give up my annua] visit to 
Gastein. The Emperor thought 1 had better not 
leave Vienna; and the incessant excitement of that 
time might have made the Gastein cure more injuri¬ 
ous to me than its omission. Hut the Emperor did 
me the honour of assigning apartments for my use in 
the ‘ Stockel-JSchlosscrhen,’ situated in the Selionbruim 
Park, where 1 passed my nights. Every morning I 
went up to Vienna, chiefly on horseback. Avoiding 
the noisy ‘ Mariahilfor Vorstadt,’ I proceeded through 
the 4 Schmolz,’ the quiet 4 Joscfstadt,’ and the 
‘Glacis,’ which at that date had not yet been built 
over. It became a tradition to assign the 4 Stoekel- 
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Schlosschen* to my successors, which was much to 
thoir advantage. For mo that Imperial building was 
full of reminiscences. The Saxon Royal Family 
inhabited it in 1866, and it was there that I took my 
leave of the King. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Hanoverian Royal Family. 

I have said that the year 1870 was one of inces¬ 
sant excitement. It was so to me from beginning to 
end. First came the split in the cis-Leitlian 
Ministry, and the battles I consequently had to fight 
in the Reiehsrath ; then the resignation of the Hasncr 
Ministry, and the painful birth and abortive policy of 
the Potooki Ministry ; then the proclamation of 
Papal Infallibility, the invasion of Rome by tho 
Italians, the violation of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, and finally, the Franco-German War. The 
disastrous complications that took place beyond 
our frontiers were not indeed in any way brought 
about by the Imperial Government, and it could 
not therefore feel the weight of any responsibility 
for their origin. But the same could not be said 
of the possible consequences of these events. It 
was almost a miracle that my by no means robust 
constitution bore up for a whole year against daily 
and hourly agitation. 

In former chapters I have entered into details 
on the question of the Concordat and the position 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards tlm (Ecumenical 
Council. Two events happened in this year wliicli 
were intimately connected with each other—the 
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proclamation of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility and 
the declaration by the Cabinet of Vienna of the 
invalidity of the Concordat. Minute and exhaustive 
despatches on both subjects were submitted to the 
Delegations which met at Pesth in 1870. It so 
happened that this session of the Delegations— the 
least quiet session in which ] took part—was held at 
a time when I was still pursued by the very undeserved, 
but no less profound, rancour of the Constitutional 
Party. This produced the curious result that the 
despatches which maintained against the Papal See the 
views and policy of the ‘ Burgerministerium ’ received 
scarcely any mark of approval from those members of 
the Delegations who belonged to the Constitutional 
Party ; nay, even more, that their leader, Dr Herltst, 
became the ally and champion of the ultra-clerical 
Monsignor Greuter. The latter made a passionate 
speech appealing to the discontent of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and gaining their applause, which 
hitherto he had never succeeded in doing. Referring 
to the Red-Rook, he said that he was reminded by it 
of the will of a Swedish ‘ General,’ who remarked to 
his son, ‘ You do not know with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ I replied at once as follows: 

4 The honourable Deputy has expressed his opinion 
with great openness, beginning his speech with a 
saying which is indeed historical, hut, so far as I 
know r , wras uttered bv a Swedish Chaucellor. His 
words were indeed striking: but in Oxensticrna’s 
time people governed much and talked little. 
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Were he alive now, he would perhaps express 
himself in a different manner.’ In spite of the un¬ 
favourable, nay, almost hostile temper of the 
Chamber, this reply was received with much laughter. 
Of course, Monsignor Greuter’s attacks were levelled 
chiefly against my conduct with regard to the Con¬ 
cordat. But it is remarkable that he ended by 
saying that the abolition of the Concordat was not to 
be regretted, and that it was a ‘ felix culpa.’ Perhaps 
his words were not to be taken quite literally; but I 
cannot help mentioning on this occasion that eminent 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church with whom I 
happened to converse on the subject, declared them¬ 
selves opposed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, to 
the conclusion of Concordats. One of these was the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, who was 
shot during the summer as a hostage. As the two 
others are still living, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to give their names. They did not belong to the 
Austrian Episcopate. 

I will now sav a few words as to the (Ecumenical 

V 

Council. 

In a former chapter I have explained the attitude 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards the Council. 
This attitude was taken up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in concurrence with the Ministers of both 
portions of the empire. However much the Govern¬ 
ment may have had cause to look with anxiety to 
the decisions of the Council, it was of opinion that 
any precipitate intervention would be unadvisable, 
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especially as it was expected that there would be a 
strong minority, including eminent members of the 
Austrian as well as of the German Episcopacy, 
which would only lose in public esteem if it 
appeared to be supported by the various Govern¬ 
ments. But our Cabinet did not on this account 
refrain from entering into communication with that 
minority, thus removing every doubt as to its 
eventual attitude towards the decisions of the 
Council, without prejudice to the respect and venera¬ 
tion due to the Holy See. Before the Council began, 
I wrote to the Ambassador, Count Trauttmanusdorff, 
on the 21st of October 1869 as follows: 

‘Touten manifestant unc sympathic bienveillante 
pour faction favorable que lo Concile pout exercer 
afin do fortifier et de ddvelopper les sentiments 
religious ehez les nations catholiques, Votre Excel¬ 
lence no devra laisser s’dlever aueun doute sur la 
forme resolution du Gouvurnement Imperial et Royal 
de maintenir la liguo de demarcation qu’il a trace entre 
les droits do l’Ktat et ceux de I’&glise, et de sc con- 
former invariablement it l’esprit de la legislation 
aetuellcmcnt en vigucur.’ 

Count TrauttmannsdortF had expressed the hope 
‘ that the majority, in order to avoid decisions “ per 
majora,” would proceed with such moderation as 
would allow the minority to agree with them.’ I was 
unable to share this view; and foreseeing that the 
majority would be aggressive, I wrote: ‘Under all 
the circumstances, the praiseworthy attitude of the 
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minority would not be of value unless it not only 
showed the Governments and populations at home 
that it shared their views, but also made up its 
mind to prevent dangerous decisions on the part 
of the Council, and to make some decided manifesta¬ 
tion in case of defeat. Otherwise, the Opposition will 
do but little service to the views it represents, and 
will not attain the object of producing a salutary im¬ 
pression. I cannot sufficiently urge your Excellency 
to lay stress on this last consideration in your con¬ 
versations with the members of the minority.’ What 
eventually happened is well known. A demonstrative 
manifestation would not have been uecessary to pre¬ 
vent decisions unwelcome to the minority; it would 
have been enough for the minority to vote against 
them, as the decision of the majority would not have 
sufficed, But to our deep regret we perceived that 
the leaders of the Opposition, Cardinals Bauscher and 
Schwarzeubcrg, Archbishop flaynaid and Bishop 
Strossmayer, as well as the other members of the 
minority, preferred to abstain from voting, thus en¬ 
abling the decision to be unanimous. We addressed 
our warnings, not only to the minority, but also to 
the lloly See itself, as may be seen from the despatch 
to Count Trauttinaunsdorff of the JLOtli of February 
1870. 

I have a special reason for alluding to those 
proceedings of our Cabinet. Attempts have been 
made to explain the declaration of the invalidity of 
the Concordat, which was the consequence of the 
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proclamation of Papal Infallibility, by momentary 
difficulties and inspirations of internal policy; and it 
was believed that the Potoeki Ministry wished to gain 
popularity by this bold step. The characters of the 
Ministers in question suffice to refute this charge. 
In a former passage I stated how difficult it was for 
Count Potoeki to affix his name to the ecclesiastical 
laws. lie did so with patriotic self-sacrifice, seeing 
that it was imperative; but no one will believe that 
he was capable of adopting, merely from political 
motives, a measure of such vital importance to the 
Church as the abolition of the Concordat. Nor must 
wo forget that the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction, Dr von Stremayr, whose religious views 
were not quite the same as Potocki’s, though he was 
equally conscientious, made the question a subject of 
deep study, and that it was in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations he submitted to the Council of Ministers 
that the Emperor gave his consent to the measure. It 
will be seen that after what had happened, the 
Roman Curia could not have been taken by surprise 
by the declaration of the invalidity of the Concordat 
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CONTINUATION.-TWO UNTOWARD EVENTS.—THE OCCUPATION OF ROHR, 

AND THE VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

If 1 say * untoward events/ I only use this expression 
because both of the measures to which I refer pro¬ 
duced on the whole a by no means agreeable surprise, 
as is usually the ease when arbitrary measures are 
taken, whatever may be the current of public opinion 
at the time. I myself was not surprised by them ; in¬ 
deed I may say that I can claim the merit of having 
foreseen their probability, and of having left nothing 
undone that could have directed what was inevitable 
into more regular and less violent channels. In a 
former chapter I gave details as to what had been 
done in this respect many years previously with regard 
to the Treaty of Paris and the occupation of Rome. 
I will here briefly allude to the policy of Austria on 

this subject. 
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It was easy to foresee that after the Franeo-Gcrman 
War broke out, the safety and independence of the 
Papal Government, which was protected by the 
French garrison, would bo endangered, even if France 
should be victorious. In view of the invasion already 
attempted by Garibaldi at Mentana, which was only 
frustrated by the timely intervention of the French 
troops, it was certain that a similar attempt would be 
repeated with greater energy, and that this would 
necessitate an increase of the French garrison. Of 
course, after the French disasters, things became 
much worse. A timely agreement of France with 
Italy on the one hand, and with Home on the other, 
might have led to a compromise, under which Italy 
might have occupied several places in the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome. Only in this 
way would the Papal troops have been strong enough 
to keep Rome ; and if Italy had been true to her en¬ 
gagements, a basis might have been gained for an 
understanding between Rome and Florence. But iny 
suggestions to this effect were badly received in Paris, 
where people suspected me because I was a Protestant. 
Thus nothing was done beyond an ineffectual renewal 
of the September Convention, after Austria had with¬ 
drawn from the affair in consequence of the attitude 
of the French Government. 

After the occupation of Rome, the Ministry, and 
I in particular, received countless applications from 
Catholic societies, which, as was to be expected, wero 
strongly supported by Monsignor Grcuter. I had 
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a powerful weapon ready against all reproaches ad¬ 
dressed to the Government on account of its passive 
attitude—namely, the precedent of the annexation of 
a large portion of the Papal States in 18G0, against 
which Austria did not protest, although the oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention was far more favourable than 
in 1870. 

My conduct was more appreciated in Rome than 
in Vienna, incredible as this may seem. I said in the 
speech I then made: * In Rome, where a much 
sounder view of politics has always been taken than 
by her would-be defenders in Austria, this idea (the 
partial occupation of Papal territory) was much more 
favourably received than in Vienna, and the Govern¬ 
ment has been more favourably judged, as is proved 

bv all the communications I have received on the 
%> 

subject up to the most recent date.’ 

It will be seen from the Red Rook of 1870 (report 
of the Charge d’Aflhires Chevalier von Palomba), 
how much Rome appreciated my policy, as Cardinal 
Antonelli requested the representative of Austria 
* to give Count Roust his sincerest thanks.’ Al¬ 
though we refused to come forward with a protest 
or manifesto which it would have been impossible to 
follow up, and which, without material assistance, would 
not only have been ineffectual, but would also have 
diminished the weight of our influence in Florence, 
we were all the more desirous of using our influence 
after the occupation in favour of the Pope, and in 
this we were successful. How much, on the other" 
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hand, the attitude and language of the Cabinet 
of Vienna were appreciated in Florence, may be 
gathered from the despatch of Signor Visconti-Venosta 
to Signor Mingliotti, Ambassador in Vienna, dated 
21st September, 1870 (Rod Book No. 150), a docu¬ 
ment worthy of perusal even at the present day. As 
an illustration of tempora mntautur I may state 
that fifteen years later the Cabinet of Vienna de¬ 
clined to receive the envoy selected by the United 
States, because in 1870 he had expressed as much 
indignation at the occupation of Rome as Austria 
herself. 

We now come to the second 'untoward event’: 
Russia’s arbitrary violation of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris limiting her power in the Black Sea. 
In a former chapter I have shown how I always 
considered that the idea of the Paris Congress to 
neutralise the Black Sea was a complete mistake, the 
only tangible result of it being that national feeling in 
Russia was deeply wounded by such an unnatural 
restriction of the power of an empire of 80,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that it was therefore quite untenable for 
any lengthened period. It was easy to foresee that the 
only way to prevent a collision on this question was to 
revise the Treaty of Paris. Three years previously I 
had proposed such a revision with the double object of 
abolishing the restriction on Russia, and of admitting 
a European control over the internal affairs of Turkey. 
When Russia made her famous declaration in IS70, tho 
Cabinet of St Petersburg appeared highly surprised 
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and taken aback on finding the strongest opposition in 
the very quarter from wliieh had emanated the . 
suggestion of a revision of the Treaty. This could 
only have becu by an intentional disregard of the fact 
that my initiative had the object of bringing about 
the modification in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, while Russia broke that law by a one-sided, 
arbitrary and illegal proceeding. Nor was the 
Cabinet of Vienna alone in its severe condemnation of 
this step; the reply of the English Cabinet was 
in a similar sense. But the first despatch which 
expressed Lord Granville’s opinion on the subject was 
soon followed by a second, which was, it is true, also 
signed with the name of Granville, but which breathed 
the spirit of Gladstone. More than ever did my 
words come true : ‘ Jo ne vois plus d’Europe.’ Where 
else could Europe have been found than in England 
and in Austria? In Prussia, which had been gained 
in advance ; or in Italy, who was at that moment loss 
inclined than ever to uphold the principle of European 
control ; or in France, who was sinking under the 
burthen of an unequal contest? I think it was 
greatly to Austria’s honour that she sternly and 
persistently reprobated the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty. Others may some day have greater cause 
than ourselves to regret that our protest was not 
supported. In a recent historical work, Jiiger’s 
History of the Franco-German War, I road the 
following passage, which is evidently intended ■ 
to annihilate me: ‘ Only a very narrow-minded 
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politician could wonder that Russia seized that 
moment for breaking the Treaty - .’ The historian 
probably did not contemplate the application of that 
principle to Alsace. 

Even at the present moment I do not regret the 
somewhat harsh tone of my despatch to Count 
Chotek on this subject.* If it gave offence at St 
Petersburg, the displeasure of Russia was not vented 
on Austria, but on myself. My successor, who 
thought 1 had not acted with suflieient energy, was 
overwhelmed with honours and praises at St Peters¬ 
burg, while 1 was punished in London by the demon¬ 
strative rudeness of the Czar, who explained his 
conduct to his brother-in-law, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by saying that 1 was the ‘ deadliest enemy of 
Russia.’ My conscience is at peace. But it is 
possible those words originated in other less known 
circumstances. 

In a former chapter I have shown that the 
gratitude shown by Germany to Russia after the 
war was little deserved. She had more reason to 
be grateful to England. Instead of sending to 
Versailles Lord Odo Russell, a great friend and ally 
of Prince Bismarck, the English Government could 
and ought to have commissioned a stiff Englishman to 
ask point-blank whether the Prussian Government 
approved of the step taken by Russia or not, and 
whether Prussia would or would not join in collective 
steps against that measure, on the understanding that 

* See Appendix B. 
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if the answer were in the affirmative, Prussia (the 
German empire was not yet formed) would join Eng¬ 
land and Austria-Hungary in a decided protest, and 
that if it were in the negative, England would regard 
Prussia as an enemy, and would treat her as an ally 
of Russia. In such a case Austria-Hungary would 
have joined England ; indeed in any measure directed 
against Russia, she was certain of the support of 
Austrians and Hungarians alike. 

We must not forget in what manner the decisive 
events of that year succeeded each other. During 
the interviews at Euis which preceded the war, 
Russia secured the consent of Prussia to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris which was to he effected after 
the war. Rut Prince Gortschakoff, who probably 
know boiler than others by what means Prince 
Bismarck managed to conclude an arrangement with 
Benodetti after the war of 18GG on the subject of the 
rectification of the Saarbriicken frontier, thought it 
advisable to carryout his intention before the Franco- 
German War was over. The action of Russia thus 
coincided with the most critical period of the cam¬ 
paign ; and I am informed, on most trustworthy 
authority, that this greatly enraged Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Odo Russell happened to arrive just at that 
moment. If a more uncompromising envoy had 
been sent to Versailles, the Franco-German War 
might have taken a different turn; but it is more 
probable that Prince Bismarck, in his anger with 
Prince Gortschakoff, would have sided with the other 
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Powers. Ho would have had a ready pretext in 
Russia’s departure from the agreement she lmd made 
with him; the Russian Circular would then have 
become a dead letter, and the Treaty of Paris would 
have been maintained in its integrity. 

I suggested a similar idea (although after the first 
English Note) to Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, and I have been informed 
that his despatch on the subject has been published 
in the Blue Book. I have not been able to verify 
this statement, but I have no reason to doubt 
it, and it seems that at St Petersburg they were 
acquainted with the despatch. 

But Gladstone was then Premier, Lord Odo 
Russell was welcome at Versailles, and the dispute 
was (dosed hv the London Protocol, which gave the 
sanction of Europe to the act against which Europe 
had protested, and yet again asserted the principle 
that a treaty could only be altered with the con¬ 
currence of those who have concluded it. This is 
much as if a judicial tribunal were to declare theft a 
crime and yet to allow the thief to keep what ho bus 
stolen. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

1870 

THIS I1LACK SKA AN1) THE CZECHS.-CAl.lCIA.-KEACZKO. 

My answer to tlie Russian violation ol‘ tlio Treaty of 
Paris was most favourably received and strongly 
supported by the Viennese papers, and especially by 
the X MIC Frcie Pirssc. It appeared therefore all the 
more remarkable, and only to he explained by personal 
hostility, that the Delegations took no notice of it. 
Hut no—1 am mistaken : a North-llohemian Deputy, 
of whom it was said that his pronunciation must have 
reminded me of my native country, made the follow¬ 
ing remark, which must lia\e sounded strangely in an 
Austrian Representative Assembly: ‘What is the 
Hlfck Sea to us ? ’ 

The leaders of the Czech movement, however. 
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thought they had something to do with the Black 
Sea, but only for the purpose of declaring that Russia 
ought not to be disturbed in her possession of it 
This was one of the chief points of the then much 
talked of memorandum presented to me by Dr Rieger 
in the name of his party and of the Bohemian nation. 

Although I was compelled to tell the Bohemian 
nation that it would do well not to meddle with the 
affairs of Russia, especially at a time when that Power 
ami Austria were at variance, i was also obliged at 
the same time indirectly to request the Russian 
Government not to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. Count Apponyi, our Ambas¬ 
sador in London, on his return from Ems, where the 
Russo-Prussian consultations had taken place, was 
informed by the English Foreign Secretary that both 
Governments looked with suspicion and displeasure 
on the concessions which had been made to Galicia, 
and Lord Clarendon thought it necessary to warn the 
Austrian Government of this. I then wrote to 
Count Apponyi a despatch" which J.)r llcrbst after¬ 
wards strongly censured in the Delegation for ‘its 
interference in internal affairs,’ while the very object 
of the despatch was to prevent unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference by other Powers in our internal affairs. 

The year 1870 brought me several times into 
contact with Poland. The Commercial Chamber of 
Brody elected me as its member in the Galician Diet, 
but T could not take my seat, being detained by 
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events in Vienna. In tlic following year, ray position 
towards the Hohenwart Ministry made it again 
impossible for me to sit in the Diet, and in the year 
after that, when T was appointed Ambassador, I 
returned the mandate. 

Julian Klaezko, for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to the jferne des Deux Maudes and the author 
of the much-read work ‘ Los Deux Cluinceliers,’ 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, shortly 
before the Franco-German War broke out, as ‘Hof 
und Ministerial Hath.’ His talents and his works do 
not need any praise of mine, but f feel called upon to 
pay a tribute of sympathetic remembrance to his 
noble mind and conduct. 

Ho was elected member of the Galician Diet, and 
allowed himself to be carried awav bv his patriotic feel- 
ings to such an extent that he made a violent speech in 
favour of France which was totally at variance with 
his official position. This would have had very 
unpleasant, consequences for the Ministry and for me 
in particular, had Klaczko not hastened at once to 
send in his resignation. The letter in which he did 
this deserves to be inserted here : 


Viknnk, Srpteutbre 5, 1870. 

MoNsucn; u: Coxitf. ! —Oblige Olivers la France 
par vingt annees d’une hospitalite liberalemont ’ 
accordee, profondeinent penetre en outre de I’immense 
peril quo le triomphe definitif de la Prusse creerait 
& l’equilibre European et ii l’existencc m6me de 
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TAutriche, j’ai saisi Ja premiere occasion qui s’est 
presentee pour exprimer hautement cette conviction 
persormelle. 

Devant une asseinbleo polouaise j’ai fait appel 
4 nos ancieunes sympathies, qui a l’heure qu’il est me 
semblaient s’aecorder ontierement avec notro devoue- 
ment pour les interets de l’Empire Autricliien. En 
agissant ainsi, j’accomplissais un devoir quo ma 
conscience m’imposait, mais jo lie me faisais pas 
illusion sur la grave responsabilito personnelle que 
j’assumais comme fonctionnaire public, attache au 
Ministore de Votre Excellence. 

J’ai done rhonueuv de remettre ma demission aux 
mains de Votre Excellence, en La priant de vouloir 
bien etre iudukrente envers une conduite assurement 

O 

irreguliere, mais inspiree par des sentiments sine ores, 
et de ne point douter do la profoude gratitude et do 
1’affectueux respect quo jc portcrai toujours a l’hommc 
d’etat eminent dont il m’a etc donne d’appreeier le 
occur grand, bon et genereux. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur le Comte, avec le 
plus profond respect, de Votre Excellence, le tres- 
humble et tres-devoue serviteur 


Jl'LlAN Klaczko. 



CHAPTER XXX 


1870 

or II IIKLATJOVH WITH (1EHMAXY A FT lilt THE OUTHUKAK OF THE WAR. 

I had tlio opportunity of observing many curious 
phenomena during my involuntary stay at Vienna 
after Koniggriltz and N ikolsburg. Anions; these was 
the readiness, I miglit almost say, the indifference, 
with which Austria allowed herself to be expelled 
from the Herman Confederation. What was even 
more strange was that some actually regarded this 
expulsion as a fortunate event and a liberation from 
irksome bonds. The loss of the Venetian Provinces 
was almost more felt than that of the position in the 
Gorman body of States and Kingdoms which Austria 
had held for centuries, and which had given her 
so much power and honour. That such views 
should prevail in official circles will not be very 
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astonishing if one considers the tendency of the 
Federalists Ministry of those days, which was more 
inclined to the Slav than to the German clement ; 
but this only made it the more strange that the same 
views should have been held by the general public. 
I must confess that l never felt any illusion as to 
the great and dangerous consequences that might 
arise from the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
I knew Aery well that it was necessary to yield to 
the inevitable, but I was no less convinced that the 
privileged position of the German element in Austria 
—that its claim to tin: foremost place in the State and 
the Army both as regards language and administra¬ 
tion—was less justified by historical Austrian traditiou 
than by the rights and duties of Austria as the 
principal member of the body of German States; and 
that when those rights and duties ceased, the claim of 
the German element to supremacy in Austria ceased 
also. It was mere blindness and folly to cherish any 
illusions on this subject. An increasing rivalry 
between the Slav and the German element, which 
was numerically the weaker, now became inevitable. 

I think I have sufficiently proved that I did not under¬ 
rate the German element. T saved the Germans twice : 
once when Beleredi threw them over, and again when 
Hokenwart did so. The first time I was successful; 
the second 1 was dragged down myself. 1 have 
forgiven their ingratitude, but I regret that they 
paid little heed to my advice when it was of some 
weight, and that they hesitated to accept the logical 
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conclusion of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
The old dominant position was not to be preserved by 
merely ignoring tlie change that had taken place, nor 
by an acrimonious assertion of predominance; but it 
could have been, and could yet be preserved if the 
German element in Austria would perceive that its 
task does not consist only in self-defence, but that it 
must be, as in other non-German States, united within 
itself. Tt would be folly to demand or even to wish 
that the German should do in Austria what he docs 
elsewhere as an immigrant because it is the German 
who most easily becomes Anglicised in England, 
Americanised in America, and Frenchified, even after 
the war, in Fiance. On the contrary, it should he his 
endeavour, while retaining his individuality, to separate 
himself as little as possible from the Slavs, who, almost 
without exception, understand and speak German. 
The task requires effort, and self-control, but it is not 
Avithout a prospect of success. It is obvious that 
the Government must have a lame share in such 

n 

a task; and experience shows that if it intervenes 
too much, or too little, or on its own initiative, it only 
does harm. The alienation of the German element 
is a serious danger. It would be dangerous not 
only to the Austro-Hungarian empire, but also to the 
German Austrians themselves. With all due respect 
for the power and capacity of the German empire and 
of Prussia in particular, 1 am convinced that if the 
German Austrians Avere incorporated into Germany, 
they would soon look back with sorroAvful regret on 
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their happy past. Once, during a conversation on the 
, Prussian cultus in Austria, I took the liberty of saying to 
the Emperor: ‘I know a remedy that would be effectual 
if it were feasible ; if your Majesty were to send for two 
Prussian Provincial Presidents, four Prussian Govern¬ 
ment Presidents, twenty Prussian “ Landriithe,” and 
two hundred Prussian tax-gatherers, I would lay a 
wager that in three mouths everybody would implore 
you to restore the old regime.’ Yet the German 
frontier is nearer than the Russian, and events are 
stronger than men; while 011 the other hand a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the German 
empire were very reluctant to become its subjects. 

If my readers ask why the history of the war of 
1870 gives rise to these reflections, they will find an 
explanation in those that follow. 

Tin: more 1 had made up my mind as to the 
consequences of the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the more imperative did I 
find it to investigate the question whether there were 
yet means at hand to counteract these consequences. 
The only way of doing this would have been to exer¬ 
cise some influence on German affairs. 

After the construction of the German empire in 
1871, by which Southern was united to Northern 
Germany in one political organisation, Austrian inter¬ 
ference became impossible ; but up to that moment the 
position of affairs was such that Austrian interference 
would have been easy. Germany never took the 
Peace of Prague quite seriously; but its stipulations 
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were certainly so intended. If the relinquishment by 
Austria of any influence on the new formation of 
Germany is held to have meant that Austria gave up 
for all time the right of protest against future changes, 
this view is opposed to the fact that the Peace 
of Prague not only stipulated the withdrawal of 
Austria from Germany, but ratified the constitu-* 
tion of Southern Germany as an independent body. 
This provision, had it only related to Prussia and 
Southern Germany, could not have found room 
in a treaty between Austria and Prussia unless it 
was intended to offer a security to Austria and an 
eventual right of protest. Austria never relinquished 
that view, unassailable as it was from a legal stand¬ 
point, until the construction of the German empire 
deprived it of practical significance. In the South 
German States, especially in Wurteinborg and Hesse, 
a similar view was at times strongly expressed ; in ’ 
Havana it was thrown into the shade by the 
personal opinions of Prince Clovis Hoiienlohe ; but it 
is a not uninteresting circumstance that his successor, 
Count Pray, entered into correspondence with me on 
the subject shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Count Prav had been Ambassador in Vienna, and in 
our young days he was an intimate friend of mine at 
Gottingen: and his inquiry as to my opinion of the 
political situation was made rather as from one friend 
to another, than from the Bavarian Premier to the 
Austrian Chancellor. His inquiry and my reply 
both came too late to be of practical importance. 
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His letter was dated the 10th of July, mine the L4th. 
My answer was to the following effect: 1 Bavaria has 
excellent cards in her hand; if she plays them well, 
her voice may be decisive in Berlin and in Paris for 
the preservation of peace. The Treaties of 18(30 are 
defensive. If Bavaria will firmly declare at Berlin 
that should Prussia go to war against France merely 
because of the candidature for the Spanish Throne, 
Bavaria will not consider herself bound to take the 
field with the Prussian army ; and if she declares 
with equal firmness in Paris that an attack on 
German territory by France would compel Bavaria 
to take arms against her, the effect on both sides will 
soon be evident.’ 

This advice came too late, as the French declara¬ 
tion of war was issued on the lath duly. 

What 1 have said above will explain an idea which 
remained secret, but which occupied me for a time 
very seriously. I have reminded the reader that it 
was expected when the war broke out that France 
would advance in great strength, and that she might 
possibly proceed as far us Munich. The mobilisation 
advocated hj- Count Andrassy and accepted by the 
Council of Ministers was very welcome to me, as I 
have already stated, because of that possibility. If 
Austria should vigorously interfere to impose a limit 
on the French invasion, she might, regain her lost 
ascendency in Germany. Wo were bound by no 
engagements to France, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from placing ourselves between the com- 
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batants. A development of this idea will be found at 
the conclusion of the memorandum which I placed 
before the Emperor at the end of .December, and 
which I append to this chapter. 

When this memorandum was drawn up, the 
general current of feeling in Austria did not, it is 
true, run in the same channel, which was partly 
owing to a transient feeling of hostility to Prussia, 
particularly prevalent in military circles, where an 
idea was even entertained of availing ourselves of 
the then very diflicult position of the German Army 
in France. A Prussian General, who was on intimate 
terms with me, ashed me plainly' when we met for the 
first time after the war: ‘ Pray tell me how it hap¬ 
pened that you did not attack us?’ The answer to 
this question will be found in the memorandum which 
I drew up and placed before the Emperor, and which 
ran as follows 


Vienna, Dm-mber 25 , 1870 . 

At the moment when a reply must he sent to the 
Prussian despatch on the subject of the new forma¬ 
tion of Germany, it is essential to obtain a clear view 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

The peculiar state of Austrian public opinion is 
shown by the fact that the courteous and uuusually 
flattering language of the Prussian Government has 
met, not with a response, but with an almost frigid 
reception ; that after the necessity of an understanding, 
nay, of an alliance, with Prussia had been constantly 
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declared, wc arc now warned not to accept the 
proffered friendship; and finally, that after persistent 
rumours had been spread that the anti-Prussian Count 
Beust was the only obstacle to an agreement with 
Berlin, the public is now almost accusing the 
Chancellor of being in secret and criminal communica¬ 
tion with Prussia. 

Under the growth of this superficial and ephemeral 
opinion may be discovered some ideas which are more 
worthy of attention. 

v 

Sincere patriots think that Prussia (in which term 
I comprise North Germany), has not been a true 
friend, and will not be one in future; that, at this moment 
she is in a difficult, nay. a dangerous position ; that 
it is owing to that position that the Cabinet of Berlin 
uses such conciliatory language ; and that the moment 
is now at hand for attacking Prussia with a favourable 
prospect of success, while after the complete prostra¬ 
tion of France every possibility of so doing would lie 
at an end. 

But sentiment alone cannot influence policy. In 
order to be clear on this subject, we must realise the 
consequences of action, for an attitude of reserve 
would only tend at the same time to destroy the 
advantages of hostility and those of friendship. Thus 
the question simply is : Instead of replying cordially 
and politely to the Prussian communication, shall we 
reply in a tone enabling us to quarrel with Prussia ? 
Such a resolution would have to be very serious and 
firm; for it is easy to foresee that the publication of 
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an answer in this sense would, infallibly call forth in 
all organs of public opinion strong expressions of 
sympathy with Germany and of fear of Prussia—in 
fact, a complete contradiction of the ideas they now 
profess. 

I do not wish any other interpretation to be given 
to this remark than that words must immediately be 
followed by action ; and the question is whether action 
would be useful and possible. Action can, under the 
circumstances, be nothing less than immediate war. 

The iirst point to be considered is: Have we the 
means of making war, and what are the chances of 
success '* 

We are at the outset confronted by the circum¬ 
stance that with the exception of the Galicians, and 
possibly of the Tyrolese, we could not expect in either 
Delegation a single voice in favour of war. More- 
over, whether we are prepared for w f ar is doubtful, in 
spite of all the progress we have made. We must 
not forgot that the first consequence of our sending an 
army into the field would he to set Russia in motion, 
and that that empire possesses sufficient forces, 
notwithstanding the necessity of keeping down 
Poland, to create a strong diversion in our rear. 

But, independently of these two considerations, we 
may reasonably apprehend that a declaration of war 
on our part would be of great service to Prussia. 

We would have to base our calculations on 
Prussia being fully employed in France, thus leaving 
Germany practically undefended. 
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At the Prussian headquarters,' which seem to 
have been for some time under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of tiie powers of resistance possessed by France, 
there can now be no further doubt on that subject. 

Should France be speedily rendered prostrate, it 
would be easy to transfer all the German forces to 
Germany, and to send them against us. If France 
makes such ellbrts as will enable her to prolong the 
contest, our attack would be a welcome pretext for 
Germany to withdraw honourably from an enterprise 
whose consequences are incalculable, and to enter on 
another with results of a far more certain character. 
The Austro-Gennan Provinces, with a sympathising 
population, would be an infinitely more precious ac¬ 
quisition to Prussia than the Franco-German pro¬ 
vinces, with a population whose affections are entirely 
devoted to France. 

Thus, even with an absolutist regime and a higlily- 
efficient army, serious objections may be raised to a 
warlike policy. 

But that idea may be abandoned all the more 
safely as the consequences which a pessimistic view 
might regard as likely to follow arc by no means 
incredible. 

It is sufficient to draw attention to the exhaustion 
of Prussia and Germany which might result even after 
brilliant victories and a huge indemnity, and which 
would givo us time to complete our measures of 
defence for possible eventualities. And what a 
favourable chance there would be for a successful 
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intervention of Austria if Prussia were defeated ! Xri - '' 
such a case the fate of Germany would lie in Austria’s. 
hands, especially if Austria should now express herself 
in a sense friendly to Prussia and to Germany. 



CH APTER XXXI 

1871 

TTTF, LAST DERATES IN THE DELEGATION.-ALL’S WELL TOAT ENDS 

WELL.—KLACZKO, KHRANDA, AND G1SKRA. 

The session of the Delegation at Pestli in 1870-1871, 
which began so unpleasantly, ended in a more 
satisfactory manner. The increase of the war-bud<ret 
was passed, the Minister of War receiving valuable 
support from Tjonyay, the Minister of Finance for 
both portions of the empire, and from the Soktion- 
schef von Hofmann. Mousignor Greuter’s attack 
on me on the subject of the occupation of Rome 
enabled me to gain an easy victory on that point, and 
brought about the beginning of a change of opinion in 
the Liberal party which soon became more percept¬ 
ible. The conclusion of my speech on the war-budget 
was extremely avcII received. I insert it here as it 
plainly expresses the policy of the government: 

VOL. II (,» 
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‘If wc undertook nothing to prevent the • new 
formation of Germany; if wo gave it a friendly 
welcome; if we were desirous of arranging our 
relations with another neighbouring Power in the 
most conciliatory spirit, with a view to preserving our 
interests; and if, finally, we showed ourselves full of 
friendship and of consideration to a third power, even 
at the risk of wounding many estimable feelings in our 
own country : we wish everyone plainly to understand 
that we have all the more reason to expect that we 
shall not he interfered with in our own country, and 
that we are determined to defend its interests to the 
last. 

‘ 1 think, gentlemen, without giving way to extreme 
optimism, that it is a valuable result of recent events 
that this state of things, aud the policy based upon it, 
are equally recognised in both portions of the empire, 
and that a unanimous feeling of patriotism is conse¬ 
quently maturing among all its populations.’ 

Kuranda spoke twice: first on the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then on that of War. In the 
first speech he had the courage to remind his colleagues 
of the Liberal party of the benefits conferred by 
France on European freedom at various times, 
although at that time it was the fashion to speak of 
France with contempt. 

‘I need hardly remind this Assembly,’ he said, 

‘ that what was done in France in 1789, was equivalent 
to a political redemption of Europe; I need not point 
out that Germany, the country of thinkers and strong 
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characters, in spite of her achievements in the wars 
of liberation, was in danger of sinking into political 
torpor through the machinations of her rulers; that 
the Holy Alliance, the Karlsbad resolutions, and the 
Congresses of Troppau and Laibach, lulled Europe 
into an apathy dangerous to national dignity, but that 
she was roused from her somnolence by the deeds of 
France, which offered a noble example to all other 
countries—flashes of lightning that rekindled the 
dormant spirit of national freedom.’ 

The speaker might with justice have added that 
without the February .Revolution no representative 
Assembly would have met in the ‘ Paulskirche ’ in 
Frankfort, and that no ‘National Verein’ would have 
been constituted or German empire founded. As for 
the French themselves, they had to pay heavily for 
the benefits they conferred upon mankind ; and, indeed, 
so had Austria. 

The second time that Kuranda spoke was when he 
attacked a speech which, having been delivered when 
and where it was, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect at which it aimed, and against which T myself 
was compelled to protest, though it was in many 
respects a very remarkable one. The speaker was 
Julian Klaczko, whom I have previously mentioned. 
He spoke without hesitation for more than half- 
an-hour in the German language, which he under¬ 
stood thoroughly, but often had not had occasion 
to speak for many years. His speech may be said to 
have cast a glance at the past, at the present, and at 
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the future. The first was full of anger to Prussia, 
and of reproach to Austria for her weakness and for¬ 
getfulness of the injuries she had suffered; the second 
was cheering to Prance and cold to Europe; while 
the third was prophetic of the Commune, which 
came soon after, and of the Praneo-liussian Alliance, 
which is yet to come. To the second part of his 
speech I replied that the constant recollection of 
injuries has never yet borne good fruit, and that in 
that very country whose fate the speaker and many 
others justly lamented, the words: ‘ Kcvanche pour 
Waterloo ’ have been incessantly repeated for hall-a- 
eentury with the result which we now see. 

Klaczko said well and truly : 

‘ Prance has taught Europe much by her revolu¬ 
tions, and her present misfortunes should be a further 
lesson to her, for they show what is the result when a 
great nation loses the support of a royal dynasty 
which lias ruled over it for centuries. 

' A hereditary sovereign can return to his people 
even after a defeat, and they will receive him with 
sympathy instead of reproaches. A father who has 
lost everything can honestly say so to his children ; 
they will soon be reconciled to him, and will lament 
the common ruin without condemning the author of 
it. But a man who is a sovereign only by accident is 
like the director of a joint stock company ; if he does 
a good business, he is praised ; if bad, he runs away. 

‘ I look forward with confidence to the future of 
Austria, because we have that which is wanting in 
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France : we have an Emperor and King to whom we 
are faithfully devoted; and however divided we may 
be in polities and language, we are united in our 
loyalty to the sovereign. In Austria there are no 
revolutionary elements, and her enemies would do 
well to bear that fact in mind.’ 

His speech ended with a (juotatiou which is not so 
pleasant to hear, but which is none the less true : 

‘ Thugut wrote as follows to Colloredo at the time 
of the Peace of Campo Formio, when Austria lost 
comparatively less than Franco is now losing : 

‘ “ My despair is enhanced by the shameful degrada¬ 
tion of the Viennese, who go into ecstacies of joy at 
the sound of the word ‘peace,’ without caring whether 
peace is secured on favourable or unfavourable terms. 
Nobody cares about the honour of the empire, or what 
will become of it eighty years hence, so long as one 
can go to balls and eat dainties.” ’ 

In the year 1870, when the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and Empress was celebrated, and the news¬ 
papers gave such magnificent accounts of the homage 
paid to their Majesties, 1 was Ambassador in Paris. 
I often heard the words: ‘ Que vous etes lieureux 
d’avoir des populations atlacliees a leur Souveraiu et 
avoc do sentiments vraiment dynastiques ! ’ Of course 
I cordially agreed ; but to my more intimate French 
acquaintances 1 could not help saying: ‘ Ce que vous 
dites est parfaitemout juste, toutes ces demonstrations 
sont vraies et siueeres etrepoudent a uu sentiment 
profonddment dynastique; seulcineut je ue saurais 
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oublier quo pou do somaines aprcs Sadowa la munici- 
palitc do Vienne est vonuo supplier 1’Einpereur de 
fairo la paix. Vous pouvoz rnettre lo siege de Paris 
a votro actif.’ 

Tho part of Klaczko’s speech which was directed 
against the indifference and prostration of Europe 
gave Kuranda an opportunity for a vigorous reply, 
lie justly cited in opposition to Klaczko’s view the 
historical fact that it was the policy of Franco under 
Napoleon which had dissolved the Pentarchy, thereby 
bringing about the dismemberment of Europe ; and 
that it was the French Government which had created 
the system of localised wars, for which France herself 
was now paying the penalty. ‘ The localisation of a 
war,' said Kuranda ‘ is nothing else than the removal 
of a solitary opponent from the collective protection of 
Europe in order to crush him altogether : and France 
has attempted to enforce this localisation against 
ourselves in particular. When she waged war 
against us in Italy, sin: managed to localisy it; now 
Prussia has learnt to do the same towards France.’ 

The revival by Klaczko of the memory of the 
mediation of France in favour of Austria in 18G6 
gave another eminent speaker. Dr Giskra, an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a few words in reply which deserve 
to be quoted. They were as follows 

‘ In my humble position as Burgomaster of Briiun, 
1 was one day honoured, during the occupation of that 
town by the Prussian troops, by being summoned to 
an interview with the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. At this interview I was requested to proceed 
to Vienna to represent the necessity of peace in the 
interest of the town of which T was the chief magis¬ 
trate, and if possible to open the way for peace 

negotiations.Count Bismarck declared himself 

ready to conclude peace at Briinn, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Austrian territory, with the exception of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria had already 
stated she was prepared to give up, and promising 
that no war indemnity should he demanded, that the 
line of the Main should he the boundary of Prussian 
power in Germany, that South Germany should he 
independent, and that Austria should he free to enter 
into relations with South Germany—all this, however, 
on the condition that France should not he allowed to 
mediate for the conclusion of peace. 

‘ Owing to my official duties, I was prevented 
from undertaking this mission, although 1 would 
gladly have done so in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of a town under foreign occupation. A confidential 
person recommended by me was sent to Vienna in¬ 
stead of mvself. He was most graciously received in 
the highest quarters ; in others, even enthusiastically ; 
but with extreme coldness by an individual who, al¬ 
though not connected with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercised great influence on the Minister. 
After waiting for more than thirty hours, the envoy 
. was dismissed with the statement that if Prussia were 
inclined to invite Austria formally to send a pleni¬ 
potentiary for the negotiations of peace, the latter 
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was willing to comply ; but that she was not prepared 
to respond to the private invitation which had been 
convoyed to her, as she had no wish to expose herself 
to the risk of the proposal being repudiated at 
Prussian headquarters. 

‘ After expostulating in vain with the authorities 
at Vienna, the emissary hurried as fast as he could 
to Nikolsburg, but he arrived an hour later than the 
French envoy Ponedetti, and received the disappoint-, 
ing answer: “You have arrived an hour too late. 
An hour earlier, the negotiations might have taken 
another turn ; but having already accepted the inter-1 
volition of France, we cannot now refuse it.”' 

This story has never been refuted, nay, it has 
even been adopted in historical works. It is easy to 
explain why no voice was raised against it. I myself, 
though present on the occasion of its delivery, could not 
contradict J)r Giskra, as, owing to the recent renewal 
of friendship with Germany, it would not have been 
proper for me to cast a doubt on anything calculated 
to call forth sympathy with Prussia. Purlin was 
actuated bv similar motives, and France had other 
things to do than to refute erroneous accounts of 
Penedetti’s mission. Put 1 must have smiled incre¬ 
dulously on hearing Giskra's words, and in truth there 
was much that was improbable in his narrative. 

I received accurate information at Vienna of 
everything that was going on, and I can state as a 
fact that the cession of a portion of Eastern Pohemia 
was seriously contemplated before the negotiations of 
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Nikolsburg, and after the occupation of Briinn. 
But what is most incredible in the story is the state¬ 
ment that the Main was to be the limit of Prussia’s 
power in Germany, that South Germany would have 
been independent, and that Austria would have been at 
liberty to ally herself with South Germany at her dis¬ 
cretion. This is precisely the arrangement which was 
proposed by Bismarck before the war, and which 
he asked, through Baron Gablentz, brother to the 
Austrian General of the same name, that I should 
negotiate. The fact is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Baron Friesen ; and it shows that if Dr Giskra’s 
story is correct, Prussia would have been satisfied, 
after the victory of TConiggriitz, with the same con¬ 
cessions as those she demanded before that event. 
This is surely impossible and incredible. 

I think L have done a service to the conscientious 
historians of the future by reviving the memory of 
these long-forgotten, but certainly not insignificant, 
debates. 

The result was not unsatisfactory; my speech 
in the last session of the Austrian delegation was 
well received, and even the Hungarian delegation 
passed a vote of confidence in the Government on 
the proposal of Count Szapary (the father of the 
beautiful Countess Elise Voss). I was preparing to 
return home contented, when I found myself placed 
before a new situation of affairs which I had antici¬ 
pated rather than desired. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
1871 

Tfl K 1I01IKNWAHT MINISTRY. 

Tub winter of 1870-1871, thatjof the Franco-German 
War, was extremely severe, and was accompanied by 
many snow-storms. I liopu, in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the Hungarian capital, that the 
management of the streets has improved since I 
last visited it. It was then very imperfect, and the 
piles of snow that were allowed to accumulate were 
not without danger to the* carriages at night. The 
snow on the roofs was also allowed to remain until it 
was dissolved by the sun. One splendid day in 
February I happened to be standing near the, 
‘ Stock'd,’ engaged in conversation with'the Minister 
Banhans, when I suddenly felt a stunning blow on 
my head. A large block of ice had fallen from the 
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roof, crushing my hat. With a sort of presentiment, 
I entered my room, and found an order awaiting me 
to proceed without delay to his Majesty. I obeyed 
the summons, and heard from the Emperor himself 
the news of the appointment of a new Ministry. 

I was not unaware that this event was in pre¬ 
paration ; but I had not made inquiries as to the 
probable constitution of the Ministry. Want of 
curiosity is one of the most marked traits of my 
character; and in spite of the continual allegations 
of my enemies,* the domain of intrigue has ever been 
a terra incognita to me, and I have always felt an 
intense loathing for everything connected with 
espionage. The leaders of the Constitutional party 
having laid down the limits of my province, I did not 
feel myself called upon to intervene actively. But I 
never omitted, when opportunity offered, to point out 
to his Majesty that a Ministry similar to the ‘ Biirger- 
ministerium,’ but more experienced ami less uncom¬ 
promising, could easily bo found, and 1 gave the 
names of those whom I considered the most suitable 
for such a Ministry. I thought of Sehmerling as 
Premier, and J am still of opinion that he would have 

* When I was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1N7?\ a (rcrinan bookseller of 
that city Haiti to Klaczko, who reported his words to me: ‘It is a gnat misfortunes 
that Count Iioust is coming; he iH an intriguer of the first water.* I replied to 
Klaczko: 4 1 must tell you an authentic historical anecdote which 1 heg you will 
repeat to that bookseller. When Nupolcon became First Consul, he went to hcm* all 
the Parisian monuments and historical buildings—among others the Temple, where 
Louis XIV was imprisoned. The concierge, ail old Jacobin, thought lie would make 
himself agreeable to the First Consul by Haying. ‘ Cent dans ces cliainbres la rjuc nous 
avions le Tyran.’ ‘ Tyran ! Tyran ? * exclaimed Napoleon ; * s'il la vail etc, il y serait 
encore.’ And thus I too can say: ‘Intrigant, intrigant! si je la vain ete, j’y serais 
encore!* 
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shown the requisite strength ami resolution. But tht 
silence with which my views were received showed 
me that quite a different Ministry was in contempla¬ 
tion. 

The Emperor showed some embarrassment in 
informing me of his decision, hie alluded to the 
attacks made upon me in the Reiehsralli for having 
interfered in internal a Hairs, and expressed a wish to 
shield mo against such attacks in future. Mis words 
were more gracious than explanatory ; but the course 
of events gave me no reason for serious complaint. 
In the preceding chapters i have shown what the 
temper of the Delegations was, and how arduous were 
tile buttles 1 had to light with them. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to understand why the 
Emperor thought it more than likely that I should be 
defeated ; and his Majesty may also have remembered 
a statement 1 had frequently made, that the consti¬ 
tutional mechanism of the Delegation is imperfect 
in this respect, that a defeated Minister is always 
obliged to resign, having no means of appealing to the 
electors. 

It is intelligible that under such circumstances the 
Emperor may have regarded my resignation as not 
depending on his own wishes, and that he agreed to 
the IIohenwart Ministry in the expectation that my 
successor would be less closely connected with the 
Constitutional party. The Mohemvart Ministry was 
already decided upon when, contrary to the general 
belief and even to my own hopes, the session of 
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the Delegations ended with manifestations of con- 
fidenco in me. This changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the Emperor graciously assured me that T 
possessed his full confidence as Minister. 

The position T would have to occupy towards the 
new Ministry was defined, on my return to Vienna, 
in the following words which I addressed to his 
Majesty : 

‘ It has been doubted whether I knew of the 
formation of the new Ministry or not. The truth is 
that I knew nothing of it. as I have repeatedly stated. 
This, indeed, impaired the authority of my position : 
but I can afford to discard that consideration, as 1 am 
assured of your Majesty’s most gracious confidence. 
What I cannot, however, allow the public to believe 
is that 1 knew what was coming, for it would be 
intolerable to me to bear the reproach of having 
obtained millions from the Delegation, the majority 
of which is chiefly Dorman, and then rewarding it by 
the appointment of a new Ministry opposed to its 
views.’ 

T added to these words, which were perhaps more 
than sincere (for they might have been interpreted as 
alluding to the sovereign), the remark that 7 could be 
of no use to him with the Slavs, but that 7 might be 
so with the Dormans; and the ]3mpcror received my 
statement not only graciously, but in so cordial a 
manner that T was moved to tears on leaving the 
Iniperial apartment. 

My attitude towards tlie Ministry was in accord- 
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anco with my words. My position was an isolated 
one; but it was not that of a rival, much less that of 
an enemy; it remained that of an observer, until the 
Ministry took measures which I could not conscien¬ 
tiously tolerate. I was compelled by the state of 
political affairs in Europe generally to uphold, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a programme totally 
opposed to that of Count Hohenwart. But his policy 
towards the lleichsrath was for a time so skilful and 
so constitutional that I found nothing to censure. 
Our foreign policy, however, was strictly German, while 
our internal policy was utterly anti-German; .and 
naturally the German resistance to the anti-German 
internal policy found support in the German spirit of 
our foreign policy. 

If 1 still continued to exercise my official functions 
con amove, J did not therefore indulge in illusions. 
] did not, however, foresee that my political end 
would be connected with Holienwart’s defeat, but 
rather with his victory. How far I was from deceiv¬ 
ing myself, is proved by the following verses, written 
so early as the month of May during my short visit 
to Gastein, and inserted in the Wiener Tagblatt, 
after my resignation, by him to whom they were 
addressed: 

• Sieliemindscclizig, nchtundsochzig Jnhre hclleti Glanzes, 

Liessen npumuidspchzig kauiu den Schein verwelktcn Krauzes. 
Sie.li/.ig war das Jalir des lrittron lindens, 

Eimmdsielizig wird viellcicht das Jahr des Bcheidens. 
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1 Manches, was ich hoflhungsvoll begonnen, 

1 st in Nacht und Nebel mir zerronnon, 
Manches uiochte ich noch gem vollenden, 
Mochte auch nicht gcrn so ruhmlos cndcn. 

‘ Wohl das Lob, cs ist ja liingst verklungcn, 
Doch Wiis tniihsam ich fur Euch errungen, 
Wird crkcnnbar Euch nur datin erst werden, 
Wenn viclloiclit ich nicht inehr bin auf Erdcn.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

1871 

MY MEETING AT GASTE1N WITH PltlNCE MSMAKCK. 

Thk assurances of friendship exchanged at the end of 
1870 between the Governments of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were ratified by both sovereigns in the 
course of the following year. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow the birthday of the Emperor 
William in March to pass—nor the return of the 
troops from France, connected as it was with the 
inauguration of the monument erected to the memory 
of Frederick William 1 IT. for many years the constant 
ally of the Emperor Francis—without being repre¬ 
sented l»y special envoys. Adjutant-General Count 
IBellegarde was entrusted with the delivery of the 
letter of congratulation for the birthday; and the 
other ceremony was attended by General Baron 
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Gablontz. The selection of the latter was advocated 
by me because I knew that Baron Gablontz was very 
popular at Berlin, and that he was highly appreciated 
there notwithstanding the conflicts in which he had 
been engaged during his Governorship of Holstein. 
Thu Prussians are not deficient in the talent of paying 
compliments, but they sometimes overdo them. Thus 
when I said to General Scliweinitz : ‘ Gablontz was a 
good choice, as he is much liked at Berlin,’ the 
General replied; ‘and also because he beat us’— a 
polite reminiscence of Trautenau. 

On the other hand, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed the intention of resuming his cure at 
Gastein, which had been omitted since I860, and of 
connecting witli it a visit to the Emperor at Isold. 

Meanwhile T had entered into more intimate 
relations with my great colleague. The quest, mi was 
raised of sending Ambassadors, instead of Ministers, as 
hitherto, to Vienna and Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed the wish to Count Bellegarde that the first 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador should be Count 
Karolyi, who had been accredited to the Court of 
Berlin before 1860 . The German Chancellor said at 
the same time that he would like to meet me at 
Gastein. 

The three weeks ] passed there have left me 
the most pleasant recollections. We were both stay¬ 
ing at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw each other daily. 
To those whom he likes Prince Bismarck is the most 
agreeable of companions. The originality of his ideas 
VOL. II it 
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is only surpassed by that of his expression of them. 
He has a spontaneous, and therefore pleasing, bon¬ 
homie which mitigates the asperity of his judgment.. 
One of his favourite sayings was: ‘Er ist ein recht 
dummor Kerl ’ (He is a stupid fellow), without mean¬ 
ing any offence to the person to whom he referred. 

‘ What do you do when you are angry ? ’ he once 
asked me ; ‘ I suppose you do not get angry as often 
as I do.’ ‘ I get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the 
stupidity of mankind, but not with its malignity.’ 

‘ Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked,‘ to smash 
tilings when you are in a passion?’ ‘You may be 
thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or 
you would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

‘ One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the 
windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and 
I got into a violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorfs room, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. “ What is 
the matter? ” he exclaimed ; “ are you ill ? ” “I was 
ill,” i replied; “ but now I am quite well again.” ’ 
lfe spoke a great deal of the French War and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre. ‘ The 
truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, ‘ and I 
said to Thiers : “ Ecoutez, Monsieur Thiers, voila une 
lxeure que je subis votre eloquence; il faut uiie fois en 
fiuir : je vous previens quo je no parlcrai plus frangais, 
ie ne parlcrai qu’allemand.” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
answered Thiers, “ nous ne comprenons pas un mot 
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d’allemand.” “C’est egal,” I replied ; “je no parlerai 
qu’allemand.” Tliiors tliGn made a magnificent speech; 
I listened patiently, and answered in Gorman. Ho 
and Favre went up and down the room, wringing 
their hands in despair for half-an-hour; at last they 
yielded and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this I 
at once spoke French again.’ 

Bismarck told this story as a capital joke. He 
seemed to have no suspicion of the want of feeling 
he showed, not so much in the act itself, as in the 
manner in which he related it, for the two men 
must have suffered martyrdom in such a critical 
hour for their country. Success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins; hut the words of the Marquis 
Posa in Schiller’s 4 Hon Carlos ’ occurred to me : 

■ T know that you must do it; that, you can do it, 

Fills my soul with sliudd’ring wonderment.’ 

Another story was more to his credit. He was 
riding with the German troops to the review at 
Longehamps, when a man in a blouse came up to 
him, exclaiming: 4 Tu es une fameuse canaille.’ 4 1 
might have had him imprisoned,’ said Bismarck ; 4 hut 
I was delighted with the man’s courage.’ 

Two other statements which he made to mo 
about the war were very interesting. The first 
was that he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
because of the disaffection of its French inhabitants, 
and that he only yielded in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the military authorities, who said that it 
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would make a difference of a hundred thousand men 
in time of peace. The other was that the siege of 
Paris would have had to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month. 

I know that my correspondence with Rouher had 
been found by the Prussians in the castle of Cerny, 
and I mentioned the subject to Bismarck, upon which 
ho told me without hesitation that he would have 
acted as I did had he been in my place. 

He made me two remarkable communications as to 
events previous to 18GG. In 1859, just before the 
Italian War, when he had recently been appointed 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, he was asked what he 
thought should be done, and he declared himself 
strongly in favour of immediate vigorous intervention 
on behalf of Austria, but only on the condition that 
the Confederation should be reorganized according to 
the plan which he afterwards proposed before the war 
of 18GG, viz: the North to belong to Prussia, and the 
South to Austria. In 18G4, after the peace with Den¬ 
mark, he proposed the cession of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Prussia in return for a guarantee of mutual action 
against Italy for the reconquest of Lombardy. This 
seemed to me utterly incredible, if only for the reason 
that the Kingdom of Italy had been acknowledged 
bv Prussia before the entrance of Bismarck into the 
Cabinet, and that Lombardy had been ceded to 
France, thus involving the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair. But. Bismarck’s statement was confirmed by an 
eminent and very capable official of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs, fully acquainted with all the 
events of the time. I myself had not leisure enough, 
during the short period that elapsed before my resigna¬ 
tion, to investigate the Archives. But I had pre¬ 
viously found in them proofs that already in 18(55, long 
before the Mission of General Govone to Berlin, 
Bismarck was negotiating with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Convention of Gastein was 
concluded although this negotiation was well-known 
in Vienna. 

If I received highly interesting revelations from 
Prince Bismarck as to the past, his hints about the 
future were not less so. He foretold the subsequent 
conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please 
me in one respect, as 1 should then no longer hear 
people remark that the Catholics were bette. treated 
in Prussia than in Austria. 1 warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not 
governed by a strictly Catholic Ministry, she might 
be at a later period, and that she would then be a 
strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: ‘ They have treated us villain¬ 
ously in Borne’ (‘Sic haben in Bom ruehlos an uns 
gehandelt’)—which was another favourite expression 
of his. Some months later, when 1 was no longer in 
Vienna, a person Avho was thoroughly conversant with 
politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well-disposed towards the 
Catholic Church immediately after the war. He 
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expected to find a support in the Roman Curia, and 
had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence 
from Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave 
Rome, as at that time appeared highly probable, there 
was much that was attractive in this idea. An old 
Arcliiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a Catholic 
population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all 
these were to be found at Cologne; and the garrison 
was to consist chiefly of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal 
Lcdochowski was entrusted with the negotiation ; but 
after a time it took such a shape that Bismarck 
thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. 
This was the ‘villainous conduct’ of which he cotn- 



We also spoke of the German Provinces of 
Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed any 
desire of acquiring these provinces for the German 
empire. He pointed out that Vienna and the Slav 
and Catholic population would only cause embarrass¬ 
ment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity 
of these objections, but I cannot forget another cir¬ 
cumstance in connection with this subject. ‘ I would 
rather,’ Bismarck told me ‘annex Holland to 
Germany.’ When I entered some months later on 
my post as Ambassador in London, the new Hutch 
Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been ac¬ 
quainted, arrived at the same time. He had hitherto 
been Ambassador in Berlin. The first thing he told 
me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by 
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saying that he would greatly prefer the German 
Provinces of Austria. 

We spoke also of Roumania, which was at that 
time still in a disorganised state. The conduct of 
Roumania had also boon ‘ villainous; ’ and of course 
Bismarck had not forgotten the French demonstra¬ 
tions at Bucharest, which went so far as to threaten 
the residence of the Prussian Ambassador. Bismarck 
was at that time a great protector of Strousbcrg’s 
railway undertakings. They were supported by many 
other eminent Prussians, but there was much hesitation 
in ratifying the contract made with the Roumanian 
Government. Bismarck was very angry at this, and 
declared that he would take a very simple and correct 
course, by invoking the power of the Suzerain, that is, 
demanding Turkish intervention. I had great 
difficulty in dissuading him from carrying out that 
idea. 

Having thus described my social intercourse with 
the German Chancellor, I must refer the reader for 
the business part of our interviews to the report I 
drew up on the subject for the Emperor. But before 
quoting that document, I must mention two amusing 
incidents. 

I had the honour of giving my princely colleague 
a dinner at the so-called * Schweizer Hutto,’ at which 
Sektionsehef von Hofmann, Herr von Keudcll, and 
Herr von Abekon were also present. The two latter 
had accompanied Bismarck to Gastein. The dinner 
was served in a building somewhat similar to the 
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* Gloriette ’ near Schdnbrunn, on an eminence com¬ 
manding an extensive view. Suddenly wo perceived 
a private carriage on the road; it contained Count 
Arnim, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. I sent a messenger to invite Count Arnim 
to dine with us. The carriage stopped, but its occu¬ 
pant was not visible. At last we discovered that he 
had alighted, and was changing his clothes behind 
the carriage, although we were in morning dress. 
‘ That is the sort of man,’ said Bismarck ‘ with whom 
I have to settle questions of high State policy! ’ 
This remark, and the subsequent conversation at 
dinner, showed that already at that time Bismarck 
and Arnim were not on good terms. 

One of the visitors at Gastein was a Herr Christ, 
who had married a niece of the Countess Moran, the 
widow of Archduke John. This Herr Christ was a 
native of Frankfort; he was very rich and very 
hospitable, and he had been much in Bismarck’s 
society when the latter was envoy at the Bundestag. 
Herr Christ gave Bismarck a dinner at the restaurant 
of Hofgastein, to which I and some other Austrians 
were invited. Towards the end of the dinner our 
host said to Bismarck with a strong Frankfort accent: 
‘ Tell me, why did you not go to Vienna in 18 GG ? ’ 
Bismarck muttered something in a gruff tone, upon 
which llerr Christ added: ‘You were always telling 
us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your 
life would be when you were making your triumphal 
entry into Vienna ’! The impression produced 
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on the company by these words may easily be 
imagined. 

The following was my report to the Emperor:— 

‘Your Majest 3 r graciously gave me permission to 
repeat in writing my verbal account of my interviews 
with Prince Bismarck. 

‘ 1 venture respectfully to recall the fact that the 
idea of our meeting was started by the German 
Chancellor, who repeated the wish he had already 
expressed orally to Count Bellegarde, in his corres¬ 
pondence witli me on the subject of the embassies, 
and held out the prospect of his wish being ful¬ 
filled on the occasion of his Imperial master’s visit to 
Gastein. I mention this fact as it seems to show 
the sincerity of Prussia’s wish to draw nearer to 
us, or perhaps rather the necessity she felt of 
doing so —which appeared to me to offer a guarantee 
for our interview being of some real advantage to 
Austria. 

‘ 1 thought it possible, but not probable, that Prince 
Bismarck might make some overtures of political 
importance, and I therefore presumed to dissuade 
your Majesty from choosing Gastein as the place of 
meeting with the Emperor of Germany, and to 
propose Salzburg instead. 1 considered that, if any 
such overtures were made, time would be gained for 
reflection ; if not, that there would be no pretext for 
inventing a second Gastein Convention. 

‘ What .1 pointed out in a former report as probable, 
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has come to pass: Prince Bismarck has not made any 
definite proposals with the view of embodying them 
in a treaty. Nor did I think it expedient to 
suggest any, quite independently of the reflection 
that I was not free to do so without your Majesty’s 
permission. The considerations which I mentioned 
in my report of the 18th May of this year, as opposed 
to the conclusion of any treaty between Austria and 
Prussia in the period from 1866 to 1870, may be applied 
with equal force to the present time. Now as then, the 
situation docs not offer adequate grounds for such a 
treaty. In the former period we were not able to 
promise, as a guarantee against future uncertain com¬ 
plications in the East, that we would abandon 
Southern Germany and take up an attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to France. An arrangement by treaty with 
Prussia would under present circumstances also place 
us in the position sooner or later of being compelled 
to side with Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German War; and we should be dependent on factors 
totally beyond our control, while the eventuality of a 
war with Kussia would not be limited to an attack 
made by that Power on us; thus it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain such stipulations as would give us 
the advantage of complete reciprocity. This circum¬ 
stance, which assumes another, though equally im¬ 
portant, aspect from the friendship which now exists 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, may be the chief 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s reserve, which may also be 
prompted by the desire of allowing no doubt as to 
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Germany being strong enough to resist her enemies 
alone. 

‘Prince Bismarck considers it far more conducive 
to the interests of the German empire that a lasting 
connection should be formed with us, founded on 
mutual good-will and confidence, and on the recogni¬ 
tion that the political interests of both countries are 
not opposed, and that each Power must support the 
other if its own interests are not thereby prejudiced. 

‘ Thus, and not otherwise, did I myself conceive 
our future position towards Germany. Agreements 
and treaties, secret or open, have the disadvantage of 
alarming foreigu countries, and of giving our own a 
vast field for party agitation. Mutual harmony 
would be far better served by the agreement of the 
Cabinets on questions as they arise. This is prac¬ 
tically the idea which I developed in my report of 
the 18t.li May, and in my speech in the Delegation. 

‘ It was no slight satisfaction to me that Prince 
Bismarck expressed at our first interview, before I 
had said a word, not only his entire agreement with 
my speech, but also with the opinions in my report as 
to what would be possible and desirable in present 
circumstances. Kvon the passage in which I spoke 
of the advantage which we might gain from the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish empire, although we could 
not take any part in hastening it, was repeated in the 
Chancellor’s statement to me, and he at the same time 
observed that the idea of a Great Power implied its 
capability of expansion as a condition of its existence. 
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1 What was even more valuable was that Prince 
Bismarck described the position of Prussia towards 
Russia in precisely the same manner as I did in xny 
report. Jt is not desired at Berlin that Germany 
should be drawn by us into hostilities with Russia; 
but it is hoped that friendly relations with us will 
result in more freedom with regard to Russia. Here 
too my calculations were verified ; and 1 could answer 
with all sincerity that we were in complete agreement 
on tliesc )mints. 

‘ We have good cause to attach no small importance 
to the fact that such a position is ottered to us with¬ 
out our seeking it. 

* We must not forget that this otter is made at a 
time when our neighbour has increased in power to a 
gigantic extent, when the only other European 
State that deserves to be called powerful has shown 
itself friendly to Prussia and hostile to us, and when 
the condition of our internal affairs might easily give 
Germany occasion to intervene in a hostile spirit. 

4 In the latter respect 1 must not leave unnoticed 
some expressions which were used liy T Prince Bismarck. 

4 The Emperor William, as I was able to state to 
your Majesty at Gastein, considerately hinted that 
lie did not wish the Germans in Austria to look up 
to him, as this might cause difficulties; and, speaking 
of the dissolution of the German Diets, he said : “ We 
Germans have been badly treated.” 

4 Prince Bismarck expressed much regret at these 
words of his Imperial master, attributing them to 
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perfidious insinuations which were of no importance. 
He further said that he had pointed out to his 
Majesty the unseemliness of such views. 

* He added, for his own part, that lie could not 
understand why we should draw upon ourselves much 
greater difficulties from the discontent of the Germans, 
than from that of the Czechs; that he regretted such 
a state of affairs because he wished Austria-Hungary 
to be powerful, but that he had no desire to support 
the German opposition. He said it would be a 
childish policy to speculate for the acquisition of the 
German Provinces of Austria ; he had no wish to 
conquer Denmark and Holland, but those countries 
would be a valuable acquisition, while it would be 
mere folly to introduce into Germany, with the 
Austrian Provinces, a Sla v population and a Catholic 
opposition, as such a course would bring about the 
certain dissolution of the newly-formed German 
empire. 

‘ It would be well for us, in spite of all these as¬ 
severations, to keep our eyes open, and to exercise 
unflagging vigilance. Hut if, as J can state positively, 
the Gastein interviews have inspired the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck with full confidence in 
us, it would be prudent in us not to betray any sus¬ 
picion, and our interest imperatively demands that all 
the world should believe that our policy, inaugurated 
by the votes of December and the statements made 
in the Delegations, and ratified by the Gastein inter¬ 
views, is seriously meant. A different course would 
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produce the most dangerous consequences. We 
would lose the increasing sympathy of Germany, 
force the German Government to enter on a 
dangerous course, revive the ambition of Russia, 
encourage the warlike desires of France, and restore 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance. 

‘ X now couie to another portion of my interview 
with Prince Bismarck, which, I may say, was highly 
satisfactory. 

1 1 am sure that your Majesty knows my views well 
enough not to doubt that I recommended a policy of 
non-intervention in the Roman question solely because 
of our political position, and not because I failed to 
appreciate the ecclesiastical questions involved. I 
was convinced that if we were to show hostility to 
Italy, we would revive the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
in optima forma. Prince Bismarck gave me full 
assurances on the subject without being asked to do 
so. He declared most emphatically that if France 
wished to undertake anything against Italy and were 
to ask what the attitude of Germany would be, she 
would not receive a satisfactory answer. He further 
said that Berlin would enforce the authority of the 
Government with the utmost severity in consequence 
of the declaration of Papal Infallibility. He added 
that all priests would be removed from civil positions, 
that the schools would be emancipated from the 
Church, that priests would cease to be school 
inspectors, aud that Civil Marriages would be intro¬ 
duced. I replied that I should be glad enough to 
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hear it no longer said that the Catholics were better 
treated in Prussia than in Austria, but that I must 
earnestly warn him against going too far, as he might 
thereby force the opposition of the German Catholics 
to take up its head-quarters at Vienna, and to operate 
thence against Berlin. 

‘This shows the necessity of making no alteration 
in our policy towards Italy, if we wish to preserve 
the advantages of our present connection with Ger¬ 
many. 

‘ We also spoke of the Strousberg affair in 
Roumania, and the International. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said he hated the Roumanians, 
net because they were a nation of thieves, for which 
he could not find fault with them, but because they 
had acted “villainously” towards Prussia during the 
war. As Roumania had no international position, he 
could only deal with the Porte ; he had communicated 
the Bucharest memorandum to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and asked if Turkey would take the responsi¬ 
bility of it. He did not ask for an armed interven¬ 
tion ; but if the Turkish Government would not help 
him, he would cause it every possible annoyance. 
“ Au reste,” he said, “je vous laisse le bon rblc, vous 
pouvez nous rondru service a charge de revauche.” 

‘ The secret thought of the German Chancellor 
may be as follows : “ It is very disagreeable to us that 
great names should be abused to induce a number of 
poor people in Silesia to take part in a swindling 
speculation and to bring them to ruin. I shall be 
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grateful if you can help us; if not, I shall have to 
aet promptly and with vigour.” 

‘ I told him our position was .is follows : 

‘ Wo are almost entirely unconcerned in the 
question. I am not aware of any complaint being 
made by Austrian shareholders; and an Austrian 
financier of some note even speculates on the decision 
of the (government at Bucharest being carried out. If 
we had wished to adopt a popular policy, it would have 
been easy for us to induce Prince Charles to give his 
sanction to the measure, to win popularity for it in 
Houmania, and so on. But our principal object was 
twofold : the preservation of Prince Charles, and the 
avoidance of any step calculated to cast a doubt on 
our agreement with the Cabinet of Berlin so long as 
we are not involved in complications against our will 
and our interests. We therefore supported Herr von 
Bndowitz, and made no opposition in Constantinople 
to the step taken by Prussia, but we did not strive to 
prevent l’rinee Charles from sanctioning the measure, 
nor did we support the action of Prussia at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

‘Meanwhile I had informed the Roumanian agent 
that I was ready to mediate if his Government would 
request, us to do so in a manner which would admit of 
serious negotiation, and above all if it would delay the 
execution of' the law which had been passed by the 
Chamber. He wrote to Bucharest accordingly. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said that on the whole he agreed 
in this course, and that he would write to the Chief 
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President in Silesia so that lie might organise a 
syndicate of the shareholders which would enter 
into direct negotiations with the Government at 
Bucharest. 

‘With regard to the International Society, to which 
much importance is attached by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
General von Schweinitz having been repeatedly com¬ 
missioned to demand an exchange of views on the 
subject, and the Emperor William, having drawn 
your Majesty’s particular attention to it at Ischl— 
I told Prince Bismarck of my idea of forming an 
anti-International Society, whose action should be 
independent of that of the various Governments in 
the matter. He agreed without hesitation, and said 
he would gladly assist in the realisation of this idea. 
The Governments, on their side, would have to 
introduce more stringent laws against such revolution¬ 
ary societies, against communistic undertakings with a 
criminal intent, such as arson, and against speeches in 
defence or glorification of Communism. Prince Bis¬ 
marck recommended that a Committee should be 
formed to investigate this question, and to this I 
agreed, under the proviso that one of the subjects 
referred to it for consideration should be the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its being 
ameliorated in a Constitutional manner. 

‘ In order to gratify Prince Bismarck’s wish of 
obtaining a material basis, at Salzburg if possible, for 
our understanding, I have taken steps for assembling 
a conference there on the first of next month, in which 
VOL. 11 s 
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Sektionschefn von Hofmann and Baron Wehli, Hof- 
rath Wohlfert, and Hofrath Tesehenberg will take 
part.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


1871 

TOE MEETING AT CASTEIN.—TOE EMPEUOIt WILLIAM.—TOE SECOND 
SALZIIUJKI INTERVIEW. 


The Emperor of Germany arrived at Gasteiri before 
Prince Bismarck. His reception by the visitors 
assembled on the 1 Straubiuger Platz ’ was enthusiastic, 
and many ladies presented him with bouquets. I 
awaited his Majesty on the terrace of the Badeschloss, 
and was received by him most cordially. 

It was in the same Badeschloss that I had seen 
the Emperor William for the last time in 18(55, under 
very different circumstances. The years in which 
I met the now all-powerful sovereign were full of 
vicissitudes — they extended from 183(5 to 1871— 
but the manner in which he received me was always 
equally sympathetic. In 1877 his eightieth birthday 
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was celebrated. At the banquet given by the German 
Ambassador in London, I proposed the Emperor’s 
health, and I said in my speech among other things 
that I had the privilege of appearing as a young 
Secretary of Legation before him when he was Prince 
William, as an Ambassador when he was the Prince 
of Prussia, as a Minister when he was the Regent 
and King of Prussia, and as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire when he was Emperor of Germany. 

‘ I. remember with gratitude,’ I added, ‘ that during this 
long period his Majesty conferred upon me repeated 
signs of his favour. Still less can I forget how he 
received me when destiny made me an opponent of 
his Government; how he never denied respect to his 
antagonist, or consideration for him when he was 
defeated.’ The Russian Ambassador was the only 
person present who could not congratulate me on my 
speech, owing to the very different manner in which 
his master had behaved to me. 

During the Emperor William’s stay at Gastoin I 
had the honour of proposing his health, by order of 
my Imperial master, in reply to the toast given by the 
Emperor on the 18th of August, the birthday of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. On this occasion I 
reminded my hearers that in the same month of 
August the birthday of Frederick William III used 
to be celebrated in the Bohemian baths. 

I was repeatedly invited to dine with the 
Emperor, and this honour was also conferred upon me 
in subsequent years when I was no longer Chaucellor. 
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My readers will perhaps be interested by the 
following report which I sent to the Emperor on the 
audience I had with the Emperor William the day 
after his arrival :— 

‘ I think it my duty to give your Majesty an 
account of my audience of the Emperor William, 
which took place yesterday. His Majesty sent mo 
word in the morning that he would be at home after 
one o’clock, and would then send for me. But I did 
not receive his message until two o’clock. It is 
possible that this delay was caused by business, but it 
is also possible that it was caused by preparations for 
the audience. The Emperor received me standing at 
the open window, so that the public witnessed the 
audience from the Straubinger Plat/.. His Majesty 
made a long speech on the relations between Austria 
and Prussia, beginning with the Seven Years’ War, and 
ending with the Franco-German War of 1870. I 
need only mention a few passages of this discourse, as 
the Prussian view of the subject is doubtless already 
well known to your Majesty. Precisely the same 
views are to be found in the works of the Prussian 
historians Kanke and Sybel, and I have heard them 
only too often from Prussian diplomatists of the new 
school, such as Usedom, Brassier, Savigny, Bernstorfl’ 
and Goltz. The Emperor observed that the cause of all 
the misunderstandings between the two countries was 
to be found in the idea which was constantly enter¬ 
tained by Austria of depriving Prussia of the acquisi- 
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tions of Frederick the Great, and of reducing herto 
her ancient limits. 

‘His Majesty went on to say that from 1813 
until the death of his father, owing to that sovereign’s 
attachment to Francis I, a time of repose intervened 
for which Prussia had made many sacrifices. From 
1840 to 1848 the liberal ideas of his brother caused 
much displeasure in Vienna; and after 1848, although 
Prussia rejected the phantom Imperial Crown offered 
her by the Parliament of Frankfort, she thought it 
her duty to take the German question in hand. The 
Dresden arrangements, in spite of their unpopularity 
in Prussia, were carried out by his brother and him¬ 
self with perfect sincerity. The Emperor then spoke 
of the Italian War, and maintained that he had 
most strongly promised to Prince Wiudisehgratz, 
even before the battle of Solferino, the armed 
intervention of Prussia. He was very willing to 
allow Austria to take part in the Danish War 
in order to share the glory of it with her. (These 
words reminded me of what Prince Bismarck 
said to me in 18(53—that Prussia would not risk 
a second war in the Duchies alone, but only with 
Austria.) His Majesty then spoke of the events of 
1865 and 1866. He said that he had given his 
consent to the war of the latter year with a bleeding 
heart—after a long struggle with his Ministry, and 
after eight sleepless nights—because the armaments 
of Austria compelled him to do so. He added 
that Heaven had blessed the arms of Prussia, and 
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that he, as everybody must acknowledge, had been 
magnanimous: but he admitted that his generosity 
was also prompted by the consideration that he had 
no desire to provoke the intervention of France, and 
consequently for a European war. It was equally 
against his will that the last war, which he had 
neither desired nor foreseen, placed Prussia at the 
head of Germany. His Majesty finally assured me 
that his most ardent wish was now to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Austria; he repeatedly 
laid stress on the fact that he knew the past could 
not be forgotten at once, with other things to the same 
effect, and added that he was delighted at the renewal 
of friendship between the two Powers. 

‘ I listened to this speech in respectful silence. Jt 
would be easy for me to refute it, and I shall probably 
do so to Prince Bismarck, but I had no wish to 
wound or annoy the Emperor after he had shown 
such unmistakable signs of a conciliatory and placable 
temper. I could especially have pointed to the 
negotiations which had been opened with Italy so long 
ago as 18G5, to Usedom’s despatch, and to Klapka’s 
legion. I stated, however, that my knowledge of 
Vienna, extending over many years, convinced me that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that Austria’s ruling 
thought was the abasement of Prussia; and I at¬ 
tempted to show that Austria’s policy was always 
a defensive one. I further stated that the relations 
which have now been inaugurated with Germany were 
perfectly sincere on our part, and that Austria would 
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sincerely forget the past if Prussia would do the 
same. 

‘ I was much interested by the opinion expressed 
by his Majesty that the war of 1866 was the ruin of 
Franco, “because Napoleon should have attacked uS 
in the rear.” He went on to say that in 1866 
he never would believe in the neutrality of 
France, and that only after a long struggle did he 
consent to remove his forces from the Rhine 
Provinces. He had always been grateful to the 
Emperor Napoleon for his neutrality on that 
occasion. 

‘The Emperor gave me an account of all the 
events at Ems in 1870, but I need not repeat it here, 
as it tallies exactly with what is stated in the 
Prussian oflicial publication on the subject. One 
circumstance that he mentioned, however, was new 
to me, and it throws great discredit on Gramont, if, 
indeed, Benedetti reported it faithfully. The Em¬ 
peror said that on leaving Benedetti at the station at 
Ems, he shook hands with him cordially, saying : 
“ Adieu, monsieur l’Ambassadeur! Vous allez a Berlin, 
moi j’y serai dans quelqucs jours; l’aftairc desormais 
doit se traitor non entre vous et moi, mais de 
Gouvernement a Gouveruement.” 

‘ The following w’ords, belonging, not to the past, 
but to the present, seemed to me of greater conse¬ 
quence. The Emperor said that he had assured your 
Majesty at Isclil that nobody had designs on the 
German Provinces of Austria But he added: “Of 
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course I said to your Emperor exactly what I said to 
the Emperor Alexander, that I wished for nothing 
more ardently than that the Germans in Austria, 
as well as in Russia, should feel contented, and should 
not be placed in the position of looking to us for help, 
thereby causing us much unpleasantness.” 

‘ I was all the more struck by these words as a 
similar opinion was uttered by General Schweinitz, 
who arrived here yesterday. I replied to the Emperor 
that the pacification of the Germans in Austria 
could be greatly aided by Germany herself; we did 
not wish to make the Prussian Government responsible 
for the agitation, but it would lose in force if the 
official German Press would make the Germans in 
Austria understand that they live in an empire of 
many races and tongues, and that they must be on 
good terms with the other nationalities if they wish 
that Austria, should continue to exist—which has been 
stated to bo a necessity by Germany herself. How¬ 
ever much I may refrain from interfering in present 
internal policy, it still remains my duty to point out 
the serious aspect of these statements, and urgently 
to warn the government not to allow the present 
crisis to develop itself in a manner which may go far 
beyond its intentions. I assume the Cabinet of 
Berlin to be strictly loyal and sincere; and I must 
here remind }’our Majesty how at Vienna, where there 
was assuredly no anti-Danish feeling, one had to pay 
attention to the lamentations of the Germans, though 
it was evident that they were not sincere. 
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‘ The Emperor William finally spoke for a long 
time about the International Society and the necessity, 
of mutual action against it, upon which I developed... 
iny idea of an anti-International Association. 

‘ After an audience which lasted an hour and a half,' 
I was graciously dismissed.’ 

The meetings of Gastein were followed bv those of 
© •> 

Salzburg. 

A rumour was circulated that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph desired to return at Gastein the visit 
paid to him by the Emperor William at Ischl. In 
order not to leave Gastein at the wrong moment, I 
took the liberty of enquiring whether this rumour was 
true, adding that as the place named was connected 
with the Gastein Convention, I did not recommend it 
for the meeting of the two sovereigns. A reply came 
by telegraph to the effect that the rumour was false, 
and that during the following weeks his Majesty’s 
time would be fully occupied by military inspections. 
Although this telegram clearly proved that his 
Majesty did not intend to have a further meeting 
with tin* Emperor of Germany, 1 ventured to repre¬ 
sent that T considered an early return of the Ischl 
visit to be essential, and that Salzburg would be a 
suitable place for continuing the reconciliation and' 
union of the two sovereigns. The Emperor agreed, 
not without hesitation, and later on I was told more 
than once that Salzburg was one of the nails in rav 
coffin. In the following year the Emperor went to 
Berlin. Before his departure I saw the Emperor 
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William at Gastciu, and he said to me ‘ The Emperor 
is coming to Berlin; this pleases me immensely.’ I 
would not have been able to go to Berlin, nor would 
I have recommended the Emperor to do so, had T 
remained in office. Indeed, when proposing the 
Salzburg interview, I laid stress on the fact that I 
thought a visit to Berlin unadvisablc. It seemed to 
me quite unnecessary that the Emperor should review 
at Berlin the troops that had defeated his own some 
years previously. I held the same opinion as to the 
return visit of the Emperor William, which might 
well have taken place on territory that had not 
belonged to Austria, instead of in the Austrian 
capital. The Emperor must have felt so too, and 
under the circumstances he deserved praise and 
admiration for having considered no sacrifice or self- 
denial too great in the fulfilment of his duty. A. 
Minister should not make such proposals without 
extreme necessity. Certain feelings must be consid¬ 
ered, and the result of wounding them is attended 
with more disadvantage than benefit. I remember 
with pride the last words I heard from the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia at Salzburg after my resignation . ‘ 1 
shall always remember that you never disregarded the 
Emperor’s dignity.’ This testimony was all the more 
honourable to me, as the Archduchess had often 
complained of my treatment of ecclesiastical questions, 
and had made no secret of her displeasure. 

The festivities at Salzburg went off like those in 
;18<37. Dinner and tea were served at the Burg, 
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there was a trip to Klesheim, and there were bonfires 
on the hills. I accompanied Prince Bismarck in the 
drive to Klesheim. I remained of course perfectly 
passive to the cheers of the people, leaving the 
honour entirely to the illustrious visitor, who acknow¬ 
ledged them with unusual cordiality by military 
salutes. He said to me: ‘I have arranged things 
very well. In the days when people used to hiss me, 
I wore civilian clothes, and had no occasion to take 
off my hat; while now, when they cheer me, I wear 
a uniform, and need only touch my hat.’ 

Next morning both sovereigns left. 'At half- 
past six,’ said T to Prince Bismarck ‘ we must be 
ready for the departure.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Bismarck, 
who liked early rising as little as I did ; ‘ that is soon 
after midnight.’ 

On leaving, the Emperor William said to me : * I 
have rather blackened you.’ He meant that he had 
invested me with the order of the Black Eagle,* and 
I am certain that his Majesty did not blacken me 
in any other sense, but that other people did so 
especially during the time of my embassy in Paris. 

Prince Bismarck went to join his family at 
Rcichcnhall. I accompanied him in a postechaise 
drawn by four horses, and remained with him for a 
day. I did not see him again for six years. 

* When 1 returned to Vienna, an olil-futiliioned Austrian Maid to me: ‘Do not 
let the 1‘msHinns lie whitewashed in your opinion.’ ‘ On the contrary ’ aaid I, ‘ I have 
let them blacken me.’ On thin Mubjcct 1 invented the following charade: ‘Qu’eat 
ce 11 lie cent? Aiitrefoia je retain, aujonnl’ litii je l’ai? I,a bote noire.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1871 

THE APPROACHING INTERVAL CRISIS. 


I had seen little of Count Hohenwart at Salzburg, 
but I heard Prince Bismarck say to him on leaving: 
‘ I wish you bonne chance My relations with Count 
Hohenwart had become even less harmonious than 
previously, which was partly owing to articles in 
the Osterre ichische Zeitnng, a paper supported by 
the cis-Leithan Ministry, and representing true 
‘ Austrianism,’ alias Federalism. It was edited by a 
Dr Frese, who came from the North, and who had 
been a confidant of the Minister Dr Schitffle. This 
journal found much fault with the agreement with 
Germany which had been effected at Gastein and 
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Salzburg. I was quite indifferent to the attacks 
of the Ministerial paper; but they were not to be 
despised, as they might have led the public to doubt the 
sincerity of the new direction which had been given 
to foreign policy. Even more shrill was the voice of 
the Vate.rland, a paper which, although not official, 
stood in the same position to the Ministry as the 
Nate FrewPresse had stood to the ‘Burgerministorium.’ 
It said: 

‘ Count Beust as the Chancellor of the Empire, 
directing foreign affairs with his Cis and Trans 
Leithania, his liberal centralisation, his hostility to the 
Church, his inspired plundering expedition to Rome, 
his Jewish-Liberal gang, and his panacea for a cure 
of the internal troubles of Austria, presents us with 
contrasts which do not promise a peaceful solution. 
The fate which he prepared for Count Beleredi and 
his system he probably also contemplated at Castein 
for the Holienwart Ministry.’ 

This journal, which was the organ rather of 
SchiifHe than of Uohcnwart, alluded now and 
then to the progress of the ‘ honest w'ork,’ meaning 
the negotiation which was then being carried on by 
the Minister of Commerce with the leaders of the 
National Party in Bohemia. Of all the events of 
those times, none remained more inexplicable to me 
than that Count .Uohcnwart, who was more intimately 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Austria than 
anybody else, should have left the conduct of this 
delicate negotiation to a Professor who came from a 
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foreign country.* How it was that the negotiation 
bore fruit I began to understand after having heard 
in the Great Council of the Crown, where the battle 
between Hohenwart and myself was fought, Minister 
Sehiiffle’s reply to an objection raised against a 
particularly absurd clause of the so-called ‘ Funda¬ 
mental Articles ’—‘ The Bohemian nobility wish it! ’ 
But even this reply was better than that given by the 
Minister of Commerce to a deputy of the opposition, 
designating the latter’s objections as ‘ bad jokes.’ 

Thanks to the ‘ honest work ’—and so completely 
without my knowledge that 1 did not hear of it until 
it was published —an Imperial liescript was issued on 
September 12 to the Bohemian Diet, adding to the 
existing Constitution the recognition of the kingdom 
of Bohemia as a State, the acknowledgment of the 
rights of that State, and the promise of a coronation 
oath. The liescript further recommended that the 
debates on Bohemian affairs should be conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation, so as to enable 
the Crown to put an end to the Constitutional con¬ 
flict without infringing the rights of the other 
kingdoms and territories, or the Fundamental Laws 
of 1 SGI and I8G7. The Bohemian Diet showed its 
spirit of moderation and conciliation by presenting to 
the Emperor the notorious Fundamental Articles, 

* Perhaps it will he objected that my intervention in the Hungarian settlement 
was much the same thing; but a Minister who had had seventeen years' official 
experience of important affairs in foreign countries, is surely more <jiin lifted to speak 
on such subjects than a University Professor; and, which is most important and to 
the point, Count Holered i did not give up the negotiations entirely to me, hut 
carried them out himself with my assistance. 
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which, had they been ratified, would have put an end 
to the Viennese Parliament, substituting for it merely 
an occasional congress of representatives of the king¬ 
doms and territories, and conferences of the Ministers 
of the various portions of the empire, each of which 
would have possessed a government of its own. 

Meanwhile, by using much pressure, it became 
possible in consequence of the elections to the Diets 
(direct general elections were not yet introduced), so 
to change the majority of the Lower House that the 
Government could count upon two-thirds of the votes. 
That it was willing to consider the Fundamental 
Articles, although of course with modifications, had 
become apparent in the Grand Council of the Crown 
above referred to which preceded the resignation of 
Hohenwart, as well as in the consultations of the 
Ministers between themselves which were held in the 
Foreign ()ffice. 

An idea which may be found repeated in some 
historical works at that time prevailed that Count 
Andrassy had taken the initiative of intervention, and 
that I joined him. This is only a fable convenuc. 

As I have mentioned above, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brody returned me to the Galician 
Diet, and I was to take my seat at Lemberg, having 
been prevented in the previous year by the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War from leaving Vienna. But just as foreign 
affairs had prevented me from taking my seat be¬ 
fore, so iuternal affairs now had the same effect. There 
was no need of entering into further explanations after 
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what I had said, and 1 therefore bogged my electors 
to excuse 111 c. Upon this Count Hohemvart came to 
me one morning and said that lie had received the 
news of my decision with great astonishment, although 
he knew that I was not of one mind with the 
Ministry; and that he thought it was not compatible 
with my position to make a sort of demonstration 
against the Government. ‘ Nor do I,’ was my reply ; 
‘ it was merely my wish to avoid a situation which 
would have been as unnecessary and awkward to the 
Ministry as to myself.’ ‘ I must tell you then,’ said 
Count Holienwnrt, ‘that Count Andrassy has told 
mo that he agrees in the proceedings T have taken.’ 
As soon as 1 was alone, I sent a telegram in cipher 
to Count Andrassy at Pesth, asking him whether 
this assertion was correct. Count Andrassy preferred 
to answer me in person. He began by remarking 
rather sharply : ‘ Pray leave me alone. What have 
I to do with the Czechs? What is Bohemia to me?’ 
He was perfectly justified in taking this view of the 
question. His successor Tisza assumed and maintained 
the same attitude towards Taaffe’s conciliatory regime; 
but it is not possible to be at once a spectator and a 
combatant. 1 sent him further representations, and 
filially commissioned Sektionschcf von Hofmann to 
proceed to Pesth to renew them, upon which he 
accepted my views. 

Little remains to be said as to the close of the 
Hohenwart era. My battle in the Council of 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Emperor, was 
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exactly the reverse of the one I had fought against 
Beleredi in 18G7. I was then filled with admiration 
at the vigour of the defence; I was now amazed at 
its weakness. Count Holienwart was obviously under 
the impression that his cause was half lost; and what 
must have discouraged him still more was that the 
Imperial Ministers* found an ally in a member of his 
own Ministry. 

If I felt defeated after the close of the discussion 
on the question whether Beleredi or Beust should 
prevail, I now felt certain of victory ; but my triumph 
was a Pyrrhic one. 

4 The Min inters for the 4 common 9 affair a of the whole empire, i.r, the Minister 
of .Foreign Affaira, tho Minister of War, and the Minister of Finance. 
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1871 

STRUCK DOWN ON THE I1KEACH.-CONSIDERATIONS OK HEALTH AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

It was not until some days had elapsed after the 
Crown Council that Count Holienwart and his col¬ 
leagues, with the exception of Baron Holzgethan, 
sent in their resignations. I remember Count 
Mensdorff saying to me in 18G5, when he entered the 
Belcredi Ministry after the resignation of Schmer- 
ling’s Ministry, that he was the only survivor of the 
old regime. The same might be said of Baron 
Holzgethan, although instead of entering the new 
Ministry, he entered the ‘ common ’ Ministry. During 
his short interregnum, and with his counter-signa¬ 
ture, a second Imperial Rescript was sent to the 
Bohemian Diet which was very different from that 
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of tho 12tli of Soptombcr. Nothing was said either 
of an independent position of the kingdom of Bohemia 
or of tho coronation, but.promises were made that all 
lawful demands should bo considered. This taught 
tho two-fold lesson that the agreement with Hungary 
could only be altered by an arrangement between the 
Reiclisrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, and that 
the political position of tho non-Hungarian kingdoms 
and countries had been regulated by the Fundamental 
Laws of the State. 

The state of feeling created in the country by the 
change of policy rendered it necessary that this 
Imperial Rescript should be plainly worded so as to 
prevent distrust on both sides. But it was a hard 
necessity for the Emperor to be compelled to affix his 
signature twice within six weeks to documents 
diametrically opposed to each other. I felt it deeply, 
although I had no hand in the composition or the 
presentation of the Rescript. I also felt that the 
new Ministry must be strictly faithful to the Consti¬ 
tution, but not in a violent party spirit, if the new 
measures were to be attended with success; and I 
ventured, when the opportunity of an audience 
presented itself, to speak in this sense, bearing in 
mind the Emperor’s desire that I should always 
express my opinions openly, even without being asked 
to do so. I said a man like the ex-Governor of 
Bohemia, General Baron Kollor, would be received 
with confidence as Minister-President. As in the 
previous year, after the disappearance of the Potocki 
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Ministry, my words were received in significant silence. 
But immediately afterwards a remarkable incident 
occurred. On retiring from the audience, I found in 
the ante-cliauiber the Deputy l)r Kechbauer, the 
loader of the most advanced section of the Constitu¬ 
tional party. 1 asked him to enter, and he said to 
me : ‘ I come to tell you that we make no claim to 
participate in the formation of the Ministry, and that 
we are perfectly satisfied if only the Oovernment is a 
constitutional one.’ 

I was soon afterwards informed of two facts : that 
Baron Kcllersperg had been called upon to form the 
new Ministry, and that Count Andrassy was again at 
Vienna. 1 did not see the latter (be only came after 
having been appointed in my place, to tell me how 
painful his position was, and how difficult be found it 
to exchange Abenna for IVsf.h.) As for Baron 
Kcllersperg, he paid me a visit, and was most friendly, 
much to my surprise, as our last meeting had not 
been so. AVlien 1 said that he would not have cause 
to complain of the interference of the Chancellor in 
internal affairs, he replied that on the contrary he 
wished me to be invited to all the important sittings 
of the Ministry. I could assure him with a clear 
conscience that I would not interfere in internal 
affairs, because 1 saw by everything that was going 
on that my position of Chancellor would not last 
much longer; as, perhaps, Baron Kcllersperg well 
knew when he spoke. 

The day of explanation soon came. I was struck 
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by the fact that the same Staatsrath von Braun who 
had brought me the news of my unexpected appoint¬ 
ment in 18G6, now appeared with that of my dismissal. 
He said that * I ought to make things easy for the 
Emperor ’—which could only mean that I was to send 
in my resignation. Baron Braun alleged two reasons: 
that the title of ‘ Chancellor of the Empire ’ gave rise 
to difficulties, and that I had too many personal 
enemies. I never heard any other motive for my 
dismissal, either from the Emperor or from any other 
quarter. But Baron Braun told me of two remarks 
made by his Majesty which gratified me as a further 
proof of his noble spirit, and did my heart good. One 
was, 'Now he is popular again, and he will find his 
task easier,’ the other, ‘ I should he very glad if he 
wore appointed Ambassador; he would then still he 
in my service.’ I presented myself next day to his 
Majesty, as 1 was requested to do. The Emperor 
advanced towards me most eordially, shook hands 
with me, and said: ‘ T thank you for having made 
things easv for me. It has cost me a severe struggle: 
hut I must do without your further services.’ This 
is a strictly accurate account of what was said. I 
think it necessary to assert this, as the most absurd 
rumours wore circulated on the subject. The 
Emperor then told me to sit down, and conversed 
with me on various subjects; hut his Majesty did 
not say a single word as to the cause of my dismissal, 
or allude to anything beyond the great question of 
the day. Some days afterwards, the Emperor did 
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me the honour of paying me a visit which lasted 
over half-an-hour. My opponents tried to weaken 
the effect of this favour by sayiug that the Emperor 
only came to my house for the purpose of getting 
back some documents—as if it would have been 
necessary for his Majesty to take the trouble of 
coming to mu for such a purpose. 

Meanwhile I had sent in my resignation, to which 
I received the following autograph reply : 

4 Vienna, November 1 , 1871 . 

* Dear Count Beust— While granting j r our re¬ 
quest, founded on considerations of health, to be 
relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign 
Affairs, I express my sincerest thanks to you for the 
persistent and unselfish devotion with which you have 
fulfilled those duties, and I shall never forget the 
services you performed, during the five eventful years of 
your tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

At the same time I was appointed a life-member 
of the Upper House and Ambassador in .London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
1871 

rum,1C FUELING ON MV KU8K1NATION. 

In itself the change in my career was to me neither 
unforeseen nor alarming. A year earlier I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ The (lay of my fall will be the 
day of my deliverance; ’ and a few weeks before it 
came to pass, I said to Staatsratb von Braun, who 
had always been my friend, that I would like 
eventually to be appointed an ambassador, for which 
1 had many urgent reasons, independently of personal 
inclination. Prince Metternich—‘ si licet parva com- 
ponere inagnis,’ or rather * si licet magna componere 
parvis’—survived his Chancellorship, but after his 
resignation he went abroad, only returning to Austria 
four years later. Thus the best solution was a re- 
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moval into a foreign country in a high position, and 
an ambassador is looked upon as a representative of 
his sovereign. 

As I have said, the idea of my retirement was 
familiar to me; but when it came it gave me pain for 
two reasons. I had, indeed, perceived the moment 
approaching when I could no longer retain office under 
Hohcnwart, but then it was more a question of an 
unavoidable withdrawal from an untenable position. 
But now, when that position had itself disappeared ; 
when, after years of efforts, struggles, and cares, in 
internal as well as in foreign policy, a firm footing 
had been gained on which it was only necessary to 
act with calmness ; when things began to work 
smoothly ; when complete harmony had been es¬ 
tablished between the various Ministries of the 
.Empire ; when 1 had obtained unanimous votes of 
confidence from the Parliamentary Bodies to which 
I was responsible ; when 1 was receiving demonstra¬ 
tions of public confidence from all' quarters —to be 
compelled at such a moment to withdraw from the 
scene of my activity, was like being struck by a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. But I was affected 
even more painfully by the socresy with which 
the matter was carried out. Most gladly, most will¬ 
ingly would 1 have resigned, had appeals been made 
to my loyalty', and bad I been told that tin: 
simultaneous resignation of Hohcnwart and myself 
would oiler a convenient means of escape from the 
unpleasant position in which the crown was placed 
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by the contradictory character of the two Imperial 
Rescripts. 

Considering the circumstances under which my 
dismissal took place, it will be understood that it took 
others more by surprise than myself. It pleases 
me to remember that this surprise was expressed 
to mo in a way as sympathetic as it was honour¬ 
able. I was even obliged to moderate the zeal of 
my friends, and to dissuade the students of Vienna 
from giving me an ovation in the form of a torch-light 
procession. How rapidly has the breeze of oblivion, 
so prevalent in dear Vienna, blown away all remem¬ 
brance of those days ! If I recall them, it is not 
because I complain of the forgetfulness of my country¬ 
men, or because I hope to make withered garlands 
green again. I oidy wish to do justice to historical 
truth, here as elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

1883 

DONEE E14JS FELIX, MULTOS NUMEUA.IIIS AMICOS. 

At the present moment, when I am writing the 
epilogue to the recollections of my Viennese Ministry, 
twelve years have elapsed since I received manifesta¬ 
tions of praise for my five years’ career and of regret 
for my sudden retirement. In an age like the present, 
so full of events and changes, men live rapidly and 
soon forget, and I can be neither surprised nor grieved 
that people now think little or not at all of what was 
then spoken, written, and printed. But what made 
an unpleasant impression upon me, though my heart 
was not embittered by it, was that even in less than a 
few years I was forgotten. 

I have more than once said jokingly to my friends 
that within the three weeks from the end of October 
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to the middle of November 1871, three scenes suc¬ 
ceeded each other as they might have done on the 
stage. 

First scone: Beust is victorious, Hohenwart is 
defeated; long live Beust! ’ 

Second scene : What ? Beust has fallen too ? 
Alas ! alas ! What is to become of us ? 

Third scene; How now? We are in office, and 
we arc rid of Beust! Hurrah ! 

This is rather strongly put, but it is historically 
accurate. 

In short, it was believed that my loss would be 
irreparable ; but as soon as this was proved not to be 
the case, enthusiasm and alarm both vanished at the 
same time. 

I entertain the hope that the conscientious and 
unbiassed historians of the future, when judging my 
Austrian administration, will show themselves as 
moderate as I myself have been, and will find the true 
medium between an ephemeral apotheosis and an 
equally ephemeral condemnation. 

‘ Peace to his ashes .and justice to his memory ’— 
these are the words I have chosen for my epitaph. 
May the appeal they make to future generations not 
have been made in vain. 
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PART III —1871-1883 
LONDON AND PARIS 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

1871-1873 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON.-FOGS HUT NO ‘SPLEEN.’-‘ OLp ENGLAND FOR 

ever!’—LORD GRANVILLE.—THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—COUNT 
BERNSTORFF AND COUNT MUNSTER.—THE COURT.—TIIE QUEEN. 

-THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.-THE DUCHESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dark and bleak day in November when I left 
Vienna ; I arrived in London in a dense fog. That I 
did not fall a victim to ‘spleen’was owing to the 
circumstance that I was not a stranger, and that I 
had long before experienced the sympathetic attraction 
exercised on foreigners by England, in spite of its 
dearth of amusement and distraction. The seven 
years of my London embassy, with the more than 
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kind reception I experienced from all quarters, could 
only confirm me in this feeling. I had a faithful 
remembrance of Old England, and continued to take a 
lively interest in her destiny; and I could not turn 
away from her when adversity and trouble darkened 
her horizon. I must oven say that I could not per¬ 
ceive without indignation how England’s difficulties 
produced in Austria, especially in the Liberal Press, 
a feeling rather of malicious joy than of indifference. 
As people turned their backs on Russia when she 
was debilitated by the Crimean War, so they ignored 
England when she met with disasters in Asia and 
Egypt. Such conduct might bo understood with 
regard to Russia, the representative of Absolutism ; 
but how was it possible to forget so soon and so 
completely that England had long been a refuge for 
political exiles, and that at the time of the Holy 
Alliance her independent position was no slight 
hindrance to the despotic governments of the 
Continent? Yet both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Austria no longer remembered that Europe would not 
have defeated Napoleon I, in spite of the Russian 
winter and of German enthusiasm and energy, had 
it not been for English subsidies and the victories 
of England in Spain. At the same time it is 
only right to add that if there was a country 
in the world that owed England a grudge, that 
country was Austria. The loss of her Italian 
Provinces was probably due even more to England 
than to France. Germany, however, was in a very 
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different position. How much Germany owes to 
• England 'will have been seen from my remarks on the 
Franco-German War and on the violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

My affection for England does not waver because 
of her present weakness, and I do not doubt that she 
will recover her former strength if she will only learn 
from experience, as may well be expected from the 
practical sense of her people, and give up the bad 
habit of treating others according as they are success¬ 
ful or the reverse. To do this will require an effort, 
but there will be no lack of self-sacrifice. 

My good-fortune decretal that I should find an 
old friend in the English Minister with whom I had 
first to deal. We had met thirty years previously in 
Paris, when I was Secretary of Legation, and his 
father was English Ambassador. He was at that 
time Lord Leveson, and now Earl Granville. My 
intercourse with him, both socially and politically, is 
one of mv most agreeable recollections. He was one 
of the fe.w men who combine modesty with signal 
ability. Perhaps he was not quite free from the 
disadvantages which are the couscqucnce of modesty. 
The inclination, excellent in itself, to be open to 
conviction, was the cause of Lord Granville following 
up his first decided protest against Russia’s violation 
of the Treaty of Paris by a second which did not 
represent his own opinion, but that of Gladstone. In 
business he had an excellent habit which may be 
reedmmended to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 
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After each official interview he used to draw up -a 
protocol, containing a precis of what both he and the. 
Foreign Representative had said, and he would then , 
submit it to his interlocutor for approval. I seldom. 
had any objections to make to his protocols, although 
a slight deafness might have given rise to mistakes. 
After the death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Queen appointed Lord Granville as his successor in 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, which 
gave its owner the use of Walmer Castle, a romanti¬ 
cally situated building erected on a promontory 
extending far into the sea, near Deal, where the 
great Duke of Wellington died. At Walmer I 
was frequently the guest of Lord and Lady Gran¬ 
ville.* 

Gladstone was then Premier, and I saw but little 
of him. In later years wo had many interesting 
conversations. Of the other Ministers, I was already 
acquainted with the Honourable Chichester Fortescue, 
afterwards Lord Carlingford. He was the husband 
of the Dowager Countess Waldcgravo, who retained, 
according to English custom, the title of her first 
husband, and whose hospitable house, Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, has been gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the first part of this work apropos of my 
London mission in 18G4. 

* Lady Granville is very tall ami handsome. I wrote in her visitors’ book at 
Walmer: 

Alois qu'1111 grand ot noble Lord 
Commando on Hoi dans lea cinq ports, 

On voit pourquoi la noble 0 lifitclainc i.> 

A pour ollc memo uu port de Koine. 
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I found more than one friend in the Diplomatic 
Corps; first among these was my German colleague. 
In my account of the Danish Conference, I praised 
his abilities, which were not always appreciated by 
the Court of Berlin. Count Bernstorff' was a great 
friend of mine, but lie was not destined to l>e long 
my colleague, as he died in 1873. I also maintained 
very friendly and continuous relations with his 
successor. At first great surprise was caused by 
the nomination of Count Minister as German Am¬ 
bassador in London, as he was not only a Hanoverian, 
but had been in the diplomatic service of the King of 
Hanover until the catastrophe of I8f>6. There was 
no fear that the Court of St James’s would raise 
objections to his nomination, as traditional principle 
excluded all family considerations from questions of 
policy. But tlios-' members of the Itoyal Family 
who belonged to the House of Cambridge had a 
natural aversion to his appointment, .although the 
Duke himself didjiot show it. All things considered. 
Count Minister was well qualified for his post. He 
was the son of the Count Minister, often mentioned 
in German history, who represented Hanover in 
London when that country still belonged to the King 
of England. 1 le had been educated in England, and 
spoke the language like an Englishman ; he was also 
a thorough sportsman, and he was connected with the 
English aristocracy by marriage. We soon became 
friends, and have had no cause to complain of each 
other. 
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I have a particular reason for dwelling on my 
satisfactory relations with the German embassy, as 
they are in strong contrast with the aspersions cast 
upon me for alleged intrigues and inspired articles in 
the German and Russian Press, which gave the 
Standard occasion to remark that I must have a 
hundred hands if I had written all that was attri¬ 
buted to me in Russia and Germany. I know that 
Count Munster himself complained of these calumnies, 
and wrote to Berlin to say that l ought to be left in 
peace. 

I have also mentioned Count Bran now, the 
Russian Ambassador, in my account of the Con¬ 
ference of 18(»4. Our relations were not friendly, 
but I was afterwards amply compensated by my 
pleasant intercourse with his amiable successor, 
Count Schouvaloff. 

No less agreeable were tho French Ambassadors, 
who succeeded each other only too rapidly, there 
having been no less than five in four years : the Due 
de Broglie, the Comte d' Harcourt, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaceia, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
the Marquis d’ Harcourt. The Republic could not 
have sent men of more illustrious names, and they all 
deserved to be styled hotnmrs dr ralcur; but it would 
have been of greater advantage for the relations 
between France and England if there had been one 
permanent representative. I was interested and 
pleased by a new acquaintance—Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador. A Turkish dignitary who 
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has remained at his post for thirty years is a phe¬ 
nomenon. I have mentioned him Apropos of the 
Emperor’s journey to the East. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the English, and his house was made lively 
by the musical talouts of his beautiful daughter, now 
the Princess Braucovano. His great mistake was 
that he still looked upon England as the England of 
the Crimean War, twenty years after that event. He 
was astonished at her attitude when Kussia renewed 
her aggressive policy ; nor could he understand that 
of Austria-Hungary, and he was especially angry 
with Count Andrassy, who, lie said, should have 
remembered that Turkey had in former days refused 
to give him up to Kussia. 

I will conclude my account of the diplomatists in 
London with a few words about some of the other 
Ambassadors—Count Bylandt in particular, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands, and Karon Solvyns, 
the Belgian representative. Both are still at their 
posts, and whenever I go to London, I visit them 
first. Count Bylaiidt’s wife, a lady of rare intelligence, 
is a Kussian. Italy was not represented by an 
Ambassador until the latter part of my r residence in 
London, when Ceneral Menabrea, whom I had 
formerly known and valued in Florence as my col¬ 
league, was appointed to that post. I was also not 
unknown at the English Court. As the representa¬ 
tive of Saxony I had known the Queen in the happy 
days of her married life ; as the representative of the 
German Confederation, I saw her in the time of her 
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deepest mourning and retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort; and now, as the Austrian Ambas* . 
sador, I saw her again when she was full of anxiety 
for her beloved son, as I arrived when the Prince of 
Wales was lying dangerously ill at Sandringham. If 
my readers have not forgotten my account of my 
visit to Osborne at the time of my German Mission, 
they will understand my feelings of veneration for the 
Queen. The words that 1 wrote in the visitors’ book 
after my two days’ stay at Osborne in company with 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Austria, in the last year of my London embassy, 
were no mere compliment: 


‘ Diti stolz<> Insel, »vo tier Drt'iziick thront. 

Dio liab’ icli gorn /.uin Dolma mir erkomi ; 

DocJi srit <rin kloinos Eiland ioli Imwolint, 

Hat Treuo ilini lnoiu dankond 11 era gesoliworen. 
An soinon griinen Mnttcn liiingt mein Sinn, 

Ilooli In lie England’s grossir Konigin ! 


1 have alluded to the dangerous iliness of the 
Prince of Wales in 1871. Public sympathy was 
universal and highly demonstrative. Crowds of 
people came to Marlborough House to ask for the 
latest news from Sandringham. This sympathy 
arose not only from the loyalty of all classes of 
the nation, but also from the Prince’s great popu¬ 
larity. The Prince of Wales is one of those meu, 
happy in themselves and the cause of happiness in 
others, whose nature prompts them to say and do 
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agreoable things; and this gave his well-known 
amiability the additional attractiveness of sincerity. I 
could not regard the kindness shown to me by his 
Royal Highness as a special distinction : but un¬ 
grateful recollection of it remains no less vivid. The 
popularity of the Prince of Wales arises chiefly from 
the fact that he is a thorough Englishman, and from 
the lively interest which he takes in everything that 
relates to this country, an interest which he shows by 
presiding at banquets given for useful and charitable 
objects, on which occasions he speaks with remark¬ 
able ease and elegance of expression. These appear¬ 
ances in public are of no small advantage to the 
English Princes. At a dinner for the German 
Hospital, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
chair, I remarked with what a happy grace the 
English Princes knew how to apply the saying : 
‘Honi soitqui mal y penso.’ 

In speaking of my German mission of the year 
1804, 1 also mentioned the equally great popularity 
of the Princess of Wales. In those days, when I was 
considered the greatest enemy of Denmark, 1 was 
not allowed to approach the Princess, but now things 
had changed, and from the beginning to the end of 
my career as Ambassador, I may say that I was 
always welcome at Marlborough House. When the 
Prince of Wales undertook his journey to India in 
1876, I promised to compose a waltz in honour of 
his happy return. I had never before undertaken 
such a task, but I kept my word, and I dedicated my 
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first waltz, ‘Return from India,’ to the Princess of 
Wales.* 

The dislike with which 1 was viewed at the Court 
of the Heir to the Throne in 18G4 was even deeper 
among the members of another branch of the Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary never condescended to say a word to me; and 
this I found all the more painful as at the time of my 
Saxon mission they always welcomed me, and the 
Duchess herself had honoured me with a visit at 
Dresden. In 1807 the Duchess was in Paris when 
the Emperor of Austria was there, and J kept out of 
her way. ‘The Duchess has forgiven you,’ said his 
Majesty to me. ‘That may be,’ 1 replied; ‘but I 
have not forgiven the Duchess.’ Rut when I came 
to Loudon as Ambassador, the past was forgotten, 
and T was honoured by a very sympathetic reception 
from the Duchess and her daughters, the Grand- 
Duchess of Heckleuburg-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Took, as well as from the Duke of Cambridge. I 
always took great pleasure in the conversation of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the interest of whose 
extensive reminiscences was always enhanced by the 
wit with which slut related them. During the' latter 
period of my London mission l could not help 
admiring this intellectual vivacity in her Royal 
Highness, who was over eighty years of age. 

* This wait/, was performed at tin* ne\t State Hall, ami as the programme of the 
music of those festh ities nlwjiys appear* in tin* Monihi'i Post, my name was pub- 
linked together with tlio.se of the othei composers. ‘Have 3am hocii the Morning 
Pott ? * asked the Princess. * Yen.' I answered ; *1 used to appear between Risniarck 
and (tyrtNchakuir, ami now i appear between Strauss aud ’Waldteufel.’ 
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FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS AS AM UASSADOR.—KALKRITRC AND VIENNA.- 

REQUIEM .MASS FOR CR1LLPA RZER.— HUMAN IMPERFECTION.— 
RECOVERY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. THANKSOl VINO. - HOLLAND 
MOUSE. - PRINCE LIECHTENSTEIN. MY DERUT AS CHAIRMAN.-- 
DINNERS AND SPEECHES.—AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


Before 1 proceed in recording the recollection* of my 
two embassies, I must say a few words in explanation. 
My readers will perceive an essential difference 
between this part of my Memoirs and its predecessors. 
They will iind descriptions of countries, people, and 
events, but few allusions to my own proceedings. 
This was a natural consequence of my altered position. 
He who has directed the course of events, or taken 
part in them, is bound to explain them, for it is not 
■only his past career, but also the authority of the 
government to which he belonged, that is in question. 
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Such is not the case when the writer of Memoirs nas 
held a subordinate post more or less executive and 
limited in scope. A subordinate has to exercise, 
discretion which restricts the freedom of his narrative. 

The Emperor graciously complied with a request ! 
made on accepting my post in London, to the effect 
that I might be allowed to pass with my family the ( 
two dead months of the year, both as regards business!] 
and society, which in London occur after the season)' 
and at Christmas, as the health of my wife did not 
allow her to undertake the very trying duties of. 
London life. Thus I was enabled, as soon as I had 
presented my credentials, to take my winter holidays, 
and to proceed to Salzburg, where I had settled my 
family after the eventful days of November. 

From Salzburg T went to Vienna, where I stayed 
at the ‘ Romischo Kaiser,’ the hotel at which I 
resided in 18 GG. With what different feelings did I 
enter it now! The poet Grillparzer was just dead, 
and I was invited to be present at the Requiem Mass 
in the ‘ Micliaelerkirche.’ The seats were all taken, 
and I recognised many faces; but nobody showed the 
slightest inclination to make way for me, so that 
during the ceremony I was standing all the time. 

But this indifference was not without its com¬ 
pensations. I soon afterwards made a tour in the 
north of Italy with my wife and son, and when I 
reached the first Austrian station on my return, I* 
found the Governor of the Tyrol there to receive me., 
It was Count Taaffe, who had come from Innsbruck 
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expressly for the purpose. I have never forgotten 
that kindly act. 

A year later I was Lord Carnarvon’s guest at his 
magnificent country-seat, Highclere. One day, as we 
were taking a walk, we entered a simple little village 
church, in which, however, there was a very handsome 
tomb with this inscription: ‘ He was an honest man 
as far as is consistent with human imperfection.’ This 
original epitaph remained in my memory and was of 
use to me. Fidelity may also be measured by human 
imperfection, and that thought helps one to bear many 
a bitter experience. 

On my return, I found London preparing for the 
great ‘Thanksgiving,’ a ceremony performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in St Paul’s on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’s recovery, in the presence of 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the members of 
Parliament and the .Diplomatic Corps—a ceremony 
whose national and sincerely loyal character was 
shown by the densely crowded streets. 

• Some months later I witnessed an extraordinary 
ceremony of a different kind. The Dowager Lady 
Holland, owner of Holland House, so full of recollec¬ 
tions of Fox, celebrated the marriage of her adopted 
daughter to Prince Aloys Liechtenstein. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Kensington, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales witnessed it. This was the first time since 
the days of James the Second that an English Prince 
wais present at Mass in England. Lord Granvillo 
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said to me when the ceremony was over: ‘ I had my 
eyes on you to see how a good Protestant should 
behave.’ Unusual and remarkable as the event was, 
it was not noticed in the newspapers. Gladstone, who 
was not present, said to me when I expressed my 
surprise at his absence : ‘ If I had come, you may be 
sure there would have been an outcry.’ 

One of my ‘ incorrect proceedings,’ by which I 
emancipated myself from the tradition of my pre¬ 
decessors, was my frequent attendance in England at 
public charity dinners, at which I not only spoke, but 
sometimes presided ; this I did quite at the beginning 
of my mission. If my so doing has exposed me to 
attacks, for reasons too trivial to mention, I have, 
on the other hand, been praised and thanked, and 
not I think undeservedly ; for my presence, as 1 shall 
immediately show, contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the charitable associations whose 
dinners l attended—especially of those whose pros- 
perity benefited my necessitous countrymen. I need 
scarcely add that l did not volunteer to speak at 
these gatherings, as it would have been the height of 
presumption for me to do so, having rarely had the 
opportunity of speaking English, even in conversation. 

I was not quite a novice, for a sympathetic envoy of 
the United States at Vienna, Mr Jay, gave two 
banquets annually in his house, the one on the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the other on Washington’s birthday, at which the 
Chancellor of the Empire had to be present and . 
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to reply. ‘ Jay has trained you,’ said Lady Bloom¬ 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
to mo in London. But the chief merit of my 
oratorical achievements belongs to my friend Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P. He spoke both German 
and English equally well, and he greatly improved 
my speeches. I may add that I had not only a 
tenacious, but also a capacious memory, which rapidly 
assimilated new words and phrases, so that I learned 
a speech by heart with great tin so. 

I had no sooner arrived in London than T was 
invited to the annual dinner of the Gorman Hospital, 
on which occasion my health was proposed. In 
Euglaud it is still the custom to remember pleasant 
things which have happened in the past, a custom 
which has fallen into desuetude elsewhere, and it was 
recollected that when I was Saxon Ambassador I had 
taken part in the foundation of the hospital, and that 
when I was Chancellor I had frequently recommended 
it to the Austrian embassy. My reply was well 
received, and I soon after had the opportunity of 
speaking before an even more illustrious audience. 
King Leopold of the Belgians was in the chair at the 
dinner of the Literary Fund, and on either side of 
him were the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught. I had the honour of supporting the 
Royal chairman. 

My speeches were reported in the papers, and the 
Society of the Friends of Foreigners in Distress next 
applied to me to take the chair at their annual dinner. 
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While fully appreciating their courtesy, I was not' 
unaware that the chief motive of their application was, 
that they thought my being in the chair might act as 
a stimulus on the subscriptions. I did not of course 
dissent from this view; and as the object of the 
charity was an excellent one, I readily gave my 
consent. Everything that is worth seeing is sure 
to bring a large number of spectators in England, 
and an ex-Chancellor of the Austrian empire, who had 
been so much talked about in the newspapers, was an 
attraction. The amount subscribed at the dinner was 
nearly £4000, and although that sum included the 
annual donations, it was greatly above the average. 
In such matters diplomacy in England finds a wide 
and grateful sphere of activity, and T never refused to 
give my services on occasions of this kind. Soon 
after the above dinner, at which I had to speak six times, 
I was invited by a German Society, including some 
Austrians, to preside over a banquet at the Crystal 
Palace, and the result was much more satisfactory 
than it had ever been before. This fete illustrated 
what Prince Bismarck, in his great speech on the 
Polish Question, recently described as a great fault of 
the German nation—their tendency to sink their indi¬ 
viduality and language in those of other nationalities. 
In England especially one often finds a German 
who, after .a few years’ residence, not only prefers to. 
speak English, but attempts to speak German with an 
English accent, and feels offended when an Englishman 
addresses him in German. An Englishman, on the other 
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hand, holds his own language in the highest esteem, and 
even when he speaks French well (as is now more 
frequently the case than formerly), he prefers to carry 
on a conversation in his own language with a 
foreigner who may perhaps speak English less fluently 
than the Englishman does French. I was informed 
that at the meeting of the German society at which 
I was to preside (the .Benevolent German Society), 
it was invariably the custom to speak English, 
although not a single Englishman was present. 
I departed, however, from the usual custom, and, 
after giving the toasts of the Queen and the 1 loyal 
Family in English, J began my principal speech with 
the words: ‘Goehrtc Damon and Herron.’ This 
caused much surprise, but no displeasure. I earnestly 
impressed upon my hearers how wrong it was for a 
great nation that had recently performed such illus¬ 
trious deeds, to be ashamed of its language. ‘ In 
Dresden,’ I said, ‘ there is an English colony; if 
anybody were to propose to it to speak nothing but 
German, he would be laughed at.’ My speech was 
much applauded ; but its immediate effect was that 
one of the members of the society, a man of some 
eminence in the commercial world, answered me in 
very indifferent English. In France, too, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of observing how Germans, even 
after the Franco-German War, became Parisian much 
sooner than Italians or Spaniards, to say nothing of 
the English. This faculty of assimilation to other 
nationalities is nowhere more evident than in Austria. 
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In Hungary the German renounces his hereditary 
name, and becomes a Magyar; in Galicia he becomes *: 
Pole. It is to bo hoped that as a colonist he "will 
keep his national individuality, otherwise it may 
happen in Africa that the Germans will sooner become 
negroes than the negroes Germans. 

I also gave my assistance to a society which had 
hitherto been neglected by the embassy, although it 
was more closely connected to it than the one above 
referred to. This was the Hungarian Society, 
originally founded by the Hungarian Fugitives of 
1849. Its means were so limited that, as a member 
said at its first dinner, which I inaugurated and which 
was followed by many others, people called it the 
* Hungry Society.’ Both my predecessor and my 
successor were Hungarians, but 1 do not think the 
Society will contradict me when I say that is was not at 
its worst when the Austrian Ambassador was a German. 

Among other societies at which I often had 
opportunities of speaking wore the Geographical 
Society, when my speech followed a German lecture 
from one of our Polar explorers; and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which met at Stafford House, on 
which occasion I made a great hit by translating 
Schiller’s verses: 

1 Vor dom Hclaven, wenn or die Kette bricht, 

Vor deni freien Mann erzittero nicht,’ 

as follows: 

‘ Tremble when slaves by force may break the chain, 

Not when by thy baud freedom they regain.’ 
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My reputation as a speaker once nearly placed me 
In an absurd position. I was invited to a banquet at 
the Royal Academy. One of the toasts on such 
occasions was that of the Diplomatic Corps; and I 
had to return thanks, as I had become the second of 
the Ambassadors, and the first, Musurus Pasha, 
seldom or never came. The dinner took place on a 
Saturday, and the only paper with the latest news 
whieli appears in London on a Sunday is the Observer. 
In the morning I received a visit from the Editor of 
the paper, Mr Dicey, with whom I was acquainted. 
He said : ‘ You are going to speak this evening ; can 
I have a copy of your speech ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ it is 

not long, and I have written it down.’ ‘ Then do, 
please, let me make a copy of it.’ I consented with¬ 
out hesitation. The dinner began late ; there were 
several of the usual toasts, but not that of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. Imagine my position! What a god¬ 
send for the comic papers, after Gladstone’s ‘ unspeak¬ 
able Turk,’ to have Roust’s ‘ unspoken speech ! ’ I 
withdrew as soon as possible, and hurried away to the 
office of the Observer, which was still open, although 
it was past midnight. The speech was in type, but 
not yet printed. I succeeded after much trouble in 
having it withdrawn, and I went home greatly relieved. 
I amused some of my colleagues vastly by telling them 
of that ‘ anxious moment; ’ perhaps it would have 
amused them even more if I had found the office closed. 

So I have related some of my doings after all. 
But I have, at least, not betrayed any secrets. 

• von.. 11 


x 
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MISCElXANIiOllS TIIOUIUITO ON TUB VAST AND TUB PKKHKXT 

Onk of niv London colleagues, who had been ao- 
credited to tin; Court of the Tuileries during the 
Second Empire, told me that Napoleon III once 
said to him : ‘ Un houimc d’Etat est eomme une 
eolonno; taut (|u’elle est dehout, personne ue peut 
mesurer sa grandeur; du moment qu’elle est en bas, 
eliacun peut le fibre.’ The saying is brilliant, but 
will scarcely bear examination, as that which is 
commonly called the greatness of a statesman is not 
like stone or bronze, but is of an elastic material, 
which, while the column stands, is elevated or lowered, 
according to circumstances, by public opinion; while 
as soon as the column falls, everybody is eager to 
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tear off a piece of it before it can be accurately 
measured by history. 

«»*««*« 

The following are some celebrated lines by 
Voltaire: 


• Qui n’a pas 1 ’ esprit tie son fige, 
l)e son flgc a tous les chagrins. 1 

We might way with equal justice; Qui n’a pas la 
conscience de sa position, u’en a quo les ennuis.’ This 
truth deserves to be recommended to those who once 
were in power and are so no longer. For them, as a 
rule, people may be divided into two classes: the 
malicious anil the awkward: the former are to be 
preferred. There are some pleasing exceptions, which 
however as usual only confirm the rule. 

Claretie gave a capital illustration of this in his 
recent novel: ‘ Monsieur le Miuistre,’ which contains 
the history of a brilliant but short-lived Ministry. 
The once famous and courted Minister enters a 
drawing-room where he sees a man turning away from 
him, and in that man he recognises one of his most 
assiduous suitors in the time of his prosperity. With 
a feeling of indignation which he cannot control, he 
says to him : 1 Monsieur, lorsque j’etais au Miuistore, 
vous etiez tous les jours dans I’antiehambre.’ The 
other replies with the greatest composure: ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, j’y suis toujours.’ I have never received 
such an answer, but I have often guessed it. 
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There is a story of Massimo d’Azeglio having 
noticed after his resignation that somebody had turned 
his back upon him, and saying to his neighbour; 

4 Pouvoz-vous peut-etre me dire quel service j’ai rendu. 
a cet hoinmc ? ’ 

***** 

Napoleon III said to me at Salzburg: 4 Ma 
politique consiste a avoir le moins d’ennemis jmssible.’ 

I have often thought to myself: 4 Ma politique 
aurait dfi consister a avoir le moins d’aniis possible.’ 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage 
of having enemies. Au enemy is in many respects 
more useful than a friend. He is sincere, which a 
friend is not always ; often, indeed, he thinks it his 
duty not'to be so. Our enemy never disappoints us; 
our friend does sometimes. Our enemy is not exact¬ 
ing, while our friend thinks it quite natural to be so. 
Our enemy may possibly be grateful for benefits ; our 
friend does not always consider it necessary to be so. 

At the commencement of my Memoirs I stated 
that although it had been predicted that I would not 
live long, I have with few exceptions survived, often 
by many years, my contemporaries at school and 
at the university. To survive others would be well 
enough, if wo did not also in such cases survive 
ourselves. 


On m’a souvent dit que j’avais de 1’esprit. Si 
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settlement j’avais eu le bou esprit dc ne pas faire des 
sottises ! 


In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ Max Piccolo- 
mini says to his father : 

1 Hadst thou hut thought more highly of mankind, 

Thou wouldst have better acted.’ 


Of myself 1 might say : 

1 Hadst thou but thought more meanly of mankind, 

They would have better used thee.’ 

* * * # * 

While 1 was Ambassador in Paris, an eminent 
republican said of the Franco-German War and its 
disastrous result for France: 4 Ces choses arrivent 
quand il se trouve la un imbecile qui s’imagiue etre la 
Providence,’ to which I could not help replying: 
‘ Mais 11 ’oubliez pas qu’il s’etait trouve sept millions 
d’imbeciles pour lui confier cette mission.’ I was 
reminded of this by the conflict between Spain and 
Germany about the Caroline Islands. This conflict 
refutes the supposition that a Republic makes war 
more difficult. Had Spain been a Republic, she 
would inevitably have become involved in a war the 
consequences of which would have been incalculable, 
as those in power would have been unable to 
moderate outbreaks of popular passion, and Ger¬ 
many would uot have had any consideration for them. 
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Spain owes the favourable issue of that conflict en¬ 
tirely to her Monarchy. 

# « « * * 

1 read a great deal in the papers just now about 
Vienna remaining the capital of the empire, (not merely 
of lower Austria), and about its being thoroughly 
German. But if it is the capital of the empire, it is 
so for all the races of the empire, not only for the 
Germans. One circumstance strikes me as remark¬ 
able. In former days, when one heard as much 
Italian and French spoken in Vienna as German, 
not one of the hotels had a French name. There 
were only such names as ‘ Romischer Kaiser,’ 
‘Erzherzog Karl,’ ‘Stadt Frankfort,’ ‘Osterroichischor 
Hof,’ and ‘ Goldenes Lamm.’ Now that wc want to 
be thoroughly German, we have a ‘ Hotel Imperial,’ 
a ‘Grand Hotel, a 4 Hotel Royal,’ and a ‘ H6tel 
Metropolis.’ 

And although Paris has a 4 Rue de Berlin,’ there 
is in Vienna no 4 Stadt Berlin.’ 


More than once I have heard the remark : ‘ How 
happy you must be to find yourself of use to so many 
people ! ’ Whether I have been of use to many 
people it is for others to decide ; I only know that 
many people have made use of me. 

* * * • « 

I have often been praised for my good temper. 
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I cannot say whether this praise was entirely justified, 
but I have always thought it mere good breeding not 
to let others suffer from our humours and moods. 
Moreover, a good temper gives happiness to our 
friends and anxiety to our enemies, while a bad 
temper makes our friends unhappy and gives our 
enemies unspeakable pleasure. 


END 
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A. 

Imperial Rescript ok thk Gth Octoukr I8G7, to 

CARDINAL RaCSCHKR, IN' UK.PLY TO THK EPISCOPAL 

Address ok thk 28th Septemhkr. 

1 have communicated to my responsible Ministry thi* address 
sent, to me l>y tlie Archbishops mid l!ishops. 1 appreciate the zeal 
and the well-meaning views which made the Bishops consider it. 
their duty to issue a solemn declaration, as in the years 1849 and 
1861, for the preservation and protection of the Rights of the 
Catholic Church ; hut .1 must regret that instead of supporting the 
earnest endeavours of the Coveruincnt in the important questions 
concerned, and promoting their speedy solution in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, they should have preferred to make the task of the Covern- 
ment more difficult hy publishing an inflammatory address at a 
moment when, as the Bishops themselves justly observe, wo are 
seriously in want of concord, and it is of vital importance not to 
increase the number of occasions of discord and complaint. I trust 
the Bishops will rest assured that 1 shall always know how to 
protect the Church, but I also trust that they will remember that T 
have duties to fulfil as a Constitutional sovereign. 
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B. 

Despatch from Count Beust to Count Trauttmannk- 

DORFF ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Vienne, le 2 Juiliet 1869. 

Pendant les premiers temps de votre siyour a Rome vous avez 
pu uonstater a diiturontes reprises des dispositions plus conciliantes do 
la part du Saint-Siege i\ lYgard du (lou vernrmnnt Imperial et Royal. 
Quclques indices permettaient a Votre Excellence de croirc que le 
Saint-Pern, aussi bion quo Ses premiers Conseillers, comnien^ait h 
appreeier plus justement la situation de l’Eiupire austro bongrois ct 
les causes des dissideuees fadieuscs qui s’etaient produites dans le 
courant de l'annee 186s, 

Nous avons accuoilli cos syiuptutiics avoc uno satisfaction sincere, 
et nous nous sommes e llbrccs de favorLser par notre attitude le devo- 
loppement des tendanees que Votre Excellence nous rigualait. 

D upres vos dernier* rapports eependaut il se serait produit une 
espeeo de temps d arret dans l’amelioratioii progressive de nos rela¬ 
tions avee le Saint-Siege. Uno eireonslance recent© -1’incident de 
Linz—a surlout eontribue si, reveillcr los ancieiuies susceptibilites 
et a susc.itor do liouvcllcs detainees a regard des intentions du Gou- 
verneinent Imperial et Royal. 

<1 ni diyii trausmis a Votre Excellence les informations neces- 
sairos pour retablir les faits sous leur vrai jour, en ce qui concern© 
le cas special que jo viens de citer. Mais je crois qu’il lie sera pas 
inutile, a eette occasion, de reirionter plus haut et d’examiner ici, 
a un point do vue general, les causes de nos ditiicultes avec 1© Saint- 
Siege. Cot examen nous couduira peut-ctre a trouver 1c tnoyen, sin on 
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d’arriver k une entente, du moins d’aplanir quelques mis des obstacles 
qui s’opposent k l’etablissement d’uu dtat do choses plus satisfaisant. 

H me parn.it d’abord indispensable, de je.ter un coup d’ftnl retro- 
spectif sur le pass*? si nous voulons nous rendre un eompto exact des 
faits qui se sent accornplis de nos jours. 

Vers la seconde moitid du dernier siecle il s’est produit dans 
tons les Stilts civilises une tendance manifesto a dmancipor le pou voir 
civil de la dependance du pouvoir religious. L’Antriclie no pouvait 
se soustraire a l’inlluence d’un mouve.ninntaussi fort ct aussi repandu. 
l)e la naquit. le systfcme conuu gdnerulement sous le nom de Jo- 
sephisine. Cette designation n’est pas entiorcnient justifido aux yeux 
de 1’histoire, puisquo l’Emporour Joseph 11 ’a pas, k vrui dire, erdd ce 
systemo, liien qii'il en ait dtd, sans contredit, le reprdseutant le plus 
dnergique et qu’il l’ait applique dans une mesure ddpassnnt peut- 
etre les horne.s voulues. La verity nous impose le devoir de recon- 
uaitre quo. ce Moimrque, anime des lneilleurcs intentions, n’a fait quo 
se confornie.r, en les mettant en pratique sur une plus vaste dchello, 
h des prineipes ddja introduits dans le Couvernernent par I'illustro 
Impiiratriee Maric-Tlierese et memo par le pore de eette Souveraine, 
l’Enqiereur Charles V1. 

L’elan fougueux du regno, de Joseph IT, comme il en arrive sou- 
vent des riiouvements progresses qui lie. savent. jias se maitriser, fut 
suivi d’une sortc de reaction. Sous les Empereurs Leopold I] et 
Francois ], les lois de lour preddeesseur furont eonsiderabJoment 
adoucies dans la pratique, ct ees Monarques eboreborent a dtablir aussi 
de meilleures relations avee 1’Eglise. JVlais,e.n soimne, ils no laisserent 
pas cbranler le principe de la tutelle do l’Mtat sur Ins affaires eccld- 
siastiques. Co principe repondait, en eflbt, trop bicn a la base auto¬ 
crat ique et bureaucratique sur laquello le (louverimiuent des Etats 
autrichiens dtait alors constitud, pour (ju’on osAt. arrucher c(!tte pierre 
fondanientale do l’ediiice. 

On no pouvait nier cepcndarit que la legislation autrichicnne de 
cette dpoque ne fut en contradiction llngrantc avec certains dngmes 
de 1’Eglise catheliquc. Les dilficult.es causce.s par cct dtat de choscs 
devinrent de plus en plus fachouses et sensiblcs dans la pratique, 
depuis l’dlan impriind aux iddes catholiqucs dans toute 1’Allenmgne 
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4 la suite du conflit do Cologne. Cc fut surtout le Chaneelier d’etat 
Prince Metternich qui proclama liautcnient pendant los demifcres 
amides du regno de Francois T et tout le regne de Ferdinard I, que 
les choscs no pouvaieut plus inarclier ainsi, et qu’il fall ait t ftcher de 
conulure la paix avee l’Fgliso catliolique sur le terrain des principes. 
Le Prince fit dc noinbreuses tenatives pour convertir 4 ses iddes les 
homines d’etat places 4 cAtr de lui 4 la tote des affaires, etlesamcner 
4 consentir 4 un couipromis dquitablo avec Rome. Mais ces efforts 
eehoutirent ton,jours centre une opposition qui roncontrait dans ee 
temps un appui tres-vif inenie parmi certains dignitaircs de l’Eglise, 
cloves dans l’esprit du systeme de la tutelle exercee par l’Etat. 

Cette importante question resta ainsi on suspens jusqu’uu moment 
oil eclata le mouvemeut de 18-18. 

l)cs qn’on vimlait introduire dans toutes les spheres de la vie 
publiquf le principe de la liherte d'action, il deveuait impossible de 
laisser a I’Kglise eatholi(|ue smile ses lisieres. Avee i’etablissemcnt 
d’un regime eonsliiutiomiel, quel qu’il fut, devait tomberde lui-memc 
le systeme de romnipoteuee de I'M tat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise. 

Ce fait et le eliaugcment survenu dans l’etat de eboses lie furent 
pas meeonnus par les homines qui etaienL alors nu pouvoir. Lorsque 
l’n'iivre tenlee par I'Assembled (life constituanl.e a Krenisier eut 
cchoude, ladiarte ocfroycc dn Mars 1 184!) qui sVnsuivitconthitJen 
oj(position 4 toutes les traditions reruos jusqn’a cette eporjue, la re- 
eonnaissaiice formelle du principe de la liherte de i’Kglise eatlio- 
liqui!. 

Cost done un fait histnrique incontestable que les catholiques 
on Antriche sent redevables au principe constitutioimel seul d’etre 
afiraneliis des entraves inqidt,antes qu'iuiposait a leurs consciences 
l’iiifluciiee souveiit fort efeiidue que I’litat exei\*ait sur les affaires de 
l’Eglise. On aurait du sc souvenir do cette eireonstancc 4 Rome 
lorsque, dans une allocution donf nous rogrettous encore l’eflet, notre 
Constitution flit l’objeet d’line eniidamnation aerimoiiieuse. 

Pevelopper les germes reiiferiii< ! s dans la Constitution de 1849 
dtait une tuehe ardue, digue d’oeeuper les meilleurs esprits. Onavait 
4 eboisir entro deux systemes differents pour arriver 4 ee but. 11 
titait possible: 
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(1) aoit d’abolir los lois et ordonnanccs existantcs qui no s’ajus- 
taient plus au nouvcl ordre de choses, do la fo<;on qu’ello.s avaient 
dtd dmises, c’est-i-dire par le simple exercicc du pouvoir legislatif. 

(2) soit de oonclure avee le Saint-Siege uu arrangement formel, 
tel qu’un Concordat donnant aux reformos prqjetees le caractcre d’un 
acte synallngmatique. 

II cst hors de doute que le premier de ees deux inodes de pro- 
ceder aurait. et.e non seule.ment le plus simple mais aussi le plus eon- 
forme aux principcs constitutionnels. 

Kn eflet, ceux-ui, land is qu’ils reconnaissont uu partage des pou- 
voirs publics outre le Mouurque et los Corps representatifs de la 
nation, oxehiont entiereineiit tout ingd.rence d’une Puissance etrangere 
dans les afliiires qui soul du ressort de la legislation intdrieure. 

C’est. par re motif que, dans presque tous les cas ou les Concor¬ 
dats out etc conelus avee Home par des Utats regis dans des formes 
constitutionelles, les stipulations convenues out etc inises en vigueur 
au moyeu d'ordonuancos speeiales, issues de l’autorite legislative 
agissant dans la plenitude de son indepoudanco. Souvent memo ces 
ordonnanees, eoinme les artieles organiques en I 1 'ranee, out die redi¬ 
gees dans mi esprit fort diderent de celui qui avait preside aux 
arrangements quVllos etaient destinees a mett-ro en execution, et olios 
no s’y adaptaiout qu’au moyen d’une interpretation taut soit. peu 
forcee. 

Au eomnieneemeiit on parut reconnaicro en Autriche la verite 
des inaximes que jo vices domineer. Ou regia d’aliord par des or 
doiinances, dont quelques-unos sent, encore a present en vigueur, les 
nouvelles relations qu’il s’agissait d'etablir outre 1’Ktat e.t, l’Eglisc; 
ee ne fut qu’a niesuix; (ju’on s’eloignait davautage de 1’idee de gou- 
verner scion les formes eonstituliouelles qu’il s’opera un changcment 
dans les vues et qu’on cutra dans d'autres voies. 

II est positif qu'au moment memo de la mission confide a Mon- 
seigneur Hauseller, alors qu’il net-ait qu’Eveque, de Layout, mission 
qui eonduisit k la negoeiation du Conoordat, le Oouvernoment, Im¬ 
perial ne pensait pas encore a conelurc une transaction d une telle 
importance. II ne sougeait, a eetle epoque, qu a etablir une entente 
avee le Saint-Siege au sujet de la legislation nmtrimouialc. Ce ne 
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fut quo peu h peu, au fur et a incsure de longues ndgociations qui 
s'ensuivircnt, qu’on en arriva k rfSunir la matiere ctendue qui forma 
l’objct du Concordat. 

II n’est pint dans notre intention de nous livrer ici k une critique 
detailldc de cot Acte. Cornmc toute npuvrc huniaine, il porte l’em- 
preinte de 1’cpoque ou il fut conyu. En 1855 l’Autriche etait un 
Ktat forteinont centralis^, regi par un pouvoir absolu. Une volontd 
unique y faisait la loi et n’etait souniise qu’au coutrOle exercd par 
les influences nioinenUnices de la situation. On no pcut s’etonner 
quo le Chef do la Catliolieito ayant a traitor aveo un Couverneinent 
ainsi coristituc, iiit eliorclie non seulemont a procurer a ses fideles en 
Autriche une position qui les mit li l’abri d'une tutcllo vexatoire 
de la bureaucratic, niais aussi a aequorir pour l’Eglise tous les 
privileges <jui, scion les decisions du Concilc de Trento, lui appar- 
tenaient de droit nu sein de cot lltat feodal qui precisemcnt reposait 
stir le prineipe du privilege, mais qui, dans l’Ktat moderne, avaicnt 
perdu, depiiis plus d’un sieelo, lour raison d'etre. 

Ainsi quo je l’ai fa it. ressnrtir avant, il faut toujours, pour com- 
pi-endre l’origine et la ported du Concordat, de 1885, se rappeler les 
idces de centralisation dominant alors a la suite des evdieinents de 
18 tS, tendances qui, a l'heure qti’il est, coiuptent encore de nombreux 
partisans it qui a ectte t'poquu-h), (/mix /'rx/toir de consolidrr hi cen- 
trulUa/ion pur mu• rourrnt ration rrnforrfe dn pouvoir relh/ieux, xe 
pri'lniiiut a un pnrUuje. qui, loin dr. la fortifier, derail Haffaihlir. C’est 
ainsi quo s’oxpliquont les suecos obtenus alors par ia Cour de Rome. 
Eli diet, le Saint-Siege conscnt.it bien vis-a-vis du pouvoir civil k 
quclques concessions qui no manquent pas de valour ct qu’on fit 
sonner tros-liaut. a Rome. IV co nomlirc est le droit de nomination 
a la plupnrt des hautes dignites ecclcsiastiqites. Mais, a cdti< de ces 
dispositions, le Concordat en contient une aerie d’autres, assurant aux 
Eveques et. au Olerge on general line position exeeptionelle qui les 
place au droit comnnin. 

T1 faut enfin reniarquor que lc Concordat ('■tait, en somme, loin, 
d’etre coiu;u dans 1’esprit qui avait dicta la Constitution de 1849, et 
qu’il rdpondftit plutot ii la pensee d’une religion dominante d’une 
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religion d’etat qui est en contradiction avec toutes les iddes modemcs 
de liberty constitutionellc. 

Ces ddfauts de la situation erode par le Concordat apparurent 
encore d’une manic re. plus dclatanto k ]’occasion de la loi sur lcs 
manages publico bientfit aprds. II s’y reneontre des dispositions 
dont l’cxpdrience lit ressortir des effets souvcnt durs et vexatoires. 
Aussi vit-on, dfes cct instant, augmenter considerablcinent lo mauvais 
effct produit ddj& sur l’opinion publi<jue on Autriche par la conclu¬ 
sion du Concordat. 

Cot Actc, loin do pouvoir done (it re considdrd com mo une 
application impartialo du principe inaugurd en 1849, do l’Eglise 
libre dans l’Etat libre, n’a etc conclu qu’i l’avantago exclusif d’une 
des parties et dans des conditions intinieinont lidos h 1’existence 
d’une cortaine forme, do Couvemme.nt en Autriche. C’est lit ce qui 
constituait le ddfaut principal et la faiblesse d’une. wuvre dont 
1’existence nieme devait se trouvor menaede du moment oil cltangcrait 
la situation en vuc de laquclle elle avait dte erdde. 

Cette vdrite s’e.st fait sentir des le rdtablissement d’une rdgime 
constitutionnel on Autriclie. Ddja en 1862 et 18G3 nous voyons& 
Rome un ndgoeiat.enr antricliien travaillant !i obtonir dos modifications 
cssentielles au Concordat. IVlallieurouscment, les esperanees qui se 
rattacliaieut a cotte ndgoeiat ion, entamde certainoment dans un esprit 
de parfaite moderation, n’en restaient pas moins illusoires. 

Cet dtat de clioses se traina ainsi pdnibleinont jusqu’aux dvdne- 
mentsde 18. r >0, qui firent entrer dans une phase nouvelle la question 
des relations de 1’Etat avec l’Egliso. 

II dtait dvident aux yeux do tout vrai patrioto quo l’existcuec 
de l’iitat no pouvait plus dtre assurde que si on ontrepronait sa re- 
gdndration complete au nioyen des libcrtds constitutionolles les plus 
dteridues. Favorise.r le libre ddveloppement de toutes les forces vives 
de la nation devint, en consequence, le principe fondainental du 
Gouvernement. 

On doit regretter que 1’lSpiscopat autrichicn et les rapports 
adressds au Saint-Sidge n’aieut pas tenu un juste compte de la force 
d’impulsion irrdsistible qui produisait les changemonts survenus en 
Autriche. Cette erreur fit naturellement naitre aussi a Rome plus 
. VOL. II Y 
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d’une appreciation erronnce. Hi les orgnncs do l’Eglise avaient oora- 
pris qu’cn face d’un changcmcnt total dc systeme, fruit da la plus 
impericuse necessite, il tie pouvait plus etrc question de tenter dea 
efforts infructucux alin de sauver dcs privileges frappes de caducite, 
niais qu'il s'agissait de faire tourncr autant que possilile au profit de 
1’Eglise catlioliquo lc nouvel ortlre de clioses, ainsi que, par example 
le elerge beige 1’avait si bien cotupris en acceptant la Constitution 
de 1831, ils naunuout, sans doute, pas oppose aux reformes projetdea 
cette resistance opiniutre qui lour a fait rcprocher d’etre les anto- 
gonist.esde 1'orgaiiisation eonstitutionelle de la Monarchic. Cost ce 
roproclie qui rend aujourd’liui si difficile la position du elerge et 
qui, au grand regret du Oouverneinent Imperial et Royal, envenime 
ties eomplieations souveut peu importautes en ellos-inenies et con- 
ccrnunt tie siuqdes questions de detail. 

Ce <|ui precede explique en pirtie comment l’intervention du 
Saint-Hiege a pu, malheiireuseiuent, plus d’une fois aigrir les eonllits, 
au lieu de les apaiser. Nous ue voulons, d'ailleurs, accuser ici per- 
sonne. Notre seul but cst d'examiner imparl ialement la situation et 
d’introduire la sonde dans la plaie, alin de trouver, si e’est possible, 
un inoyen de la guerir. Nous cherclions, avant tout, a. coneilicr, ot 
nous nous esti morions lieurenx si nous parveuions a retablir, do part 
et d'autre, ties relations sinon satisfaisantes, du iiioins (olerables. 

Coniine nous venous tie le dire, le luainticn du Concordat, dans 
le sens oil il avail etc eonclu en 18, r ). r >, etait devenu pour It; Gouver- 
lienicnt Imperial et Royal unt; impossibilite tie la nature la plus 
absolue. Contre un fait aussi incontestable il est oiseux d’opposer 
des arguments Ids quo eeux aux quels on a souvent reeours, tantOt 
en alleguant le earactore bilateral tie eette transaction, tantdt en 
rendnut responsebles de ce qui s’est passe eerlaines individualitds 
parnii les litmunes places a la direction ties affaires. Du moment ou, 
par suite du retablisscnient de la Constitution en Hongrie, tout ce 
pays, sans so mett l e en opposition avee l’Episeopat, se refusait & re- 
connaitre la validite du Concordat, il n’etait plus possible de soutenir 
la these eoutraire dans la partie oeeidentale de la Monarchie ou 
l’agitation contrc le Concordat existait dans des proportions beau- 
coup plus intouscs. Memo un Ministcre compose des chefs les plus 
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marquants du parti dit clerical ou rcactionnaire aurait btii tout aussi 
■pou capable d’apporter cn cela un changcment a l’etat do el loses quo 
les homines actuellement au pouvoir. 

Quelque douloureux qu’il puisse etre pour la Cour de Home 
d’entendrc ces paroles, nous lie pouvons dlssiniuler les verites 
suiv antes: 

Les stipulations les plus ossontielles du Concordat sont dovcnucs 
inexbeti tables en Autriclic, la position privilegibe quo cot Acte aceor- 
dait au clergb lie pout plus lui otro coiiservcc et olio no fcrait desor- 
xnais que lui nuire; enlin, il cst illusoirc d’espbrer quo cet btat de 
ehoses no soit quo passager et puisse etre modifib par un cUangemeut 
de Minis tore. 

Le Couvenicnient Imperial et Royal ost loin do eliercher lalutto 
avec 1’ltglise ; il appello, au contraire, de tous ses vmux uno entente. 
Au milieu des ditlicultbs dont il est assailli, son caline et son im¬ 
partiable no so sont jamais dementis. 11 a domic a tous les partis 
des conseils de prudence et do moderation, et il a toujours tenu a se 
rbsei-ver la possibility d'btublir a l avenir de meilleures relations avec 
la Cour de Rome. 

On pout trouver la jireuve de ce quo j’avauec dans le double 
fait que le Couvernement Imperial et Royal s’est soigneusement 
abstenu de se prononcor sur la (]ucstion de la validilb du Concordat 
dans son ensemble, et qu’il a montrb uno grande reserve precisbuient 
dans les questions qui out provoque le plus d’irritation a Rome, 
e’est-a-diro les reformes apportbes aux lois sur le manage et sur 
l’enseigncmenl. 

Si l’on admet que les circonstances, ainsi que les maximes dont 
elles avaient anicnb l’adoption, no porniottniont plus au Couvcruo- 
ment de continuer a se placer au point de vue exclusif de 1’Ktat 
catholiquc, et qu’il btait oblige, au contraire, de eonformer sa legisla¬ 
tion au principc de I’bgalitb des cultes devaut la loi, ou doit rendre 
au Cabinet Imperial la justice de reconnaitre qu’il s’est ellbrce do 
manager autant que possible les intbrets catlioliqucs. 

En ce qui conecmc les lois sur lo manage, personne n’ignore 
qu’une fraction tres-influente de nos Corps rbprbsentatifs s’etait pro- 
nonebe en favour de l’introduction du manage civil obligatoire. 
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M6me beaucoup d’hotnmes appartenant au parti le plus imbii dies 
iddes catholiques pcnsaieut que cette institution offrait le seul moyen 
de rdsoudre la difficulty et d’dviter des conflits avec l’^glise. Cepend- 
ant des autorites dont le Gouvemement croyait devoir tenir oompte 
se prononccrent. en sens inverse, et de nianiero k donner la prdfdrence 
au manage civil subsidiaire. 

Ce n’ost pas parco qu’il partageait cette opinion quo le Gouver- 
nenient se pronon^a pour 1’adoption d’un projet de loi coiuju dans le 
sens quo je viens d’indiquer. Mais, aprcs ce qui s’utait passe, il n’eu 
fut. que plus penibleinent surpris de voir l’Kpiscopat coimnencer pnr 
des lettres pastorales et, d’autres manifestations un combat qui devait 
uialhenreuseinent aboutir a des resultats tels que ceux que nous 
voyons sc produirc, a notre regret, dans l’incident de l’Rveque de 
Linz. 

En ce qui concerne la loi sur ronseignemont, il faut rernarquer, 
avaut tout, que ces nouvelles dispositions legislatives adniettent par- 
faitenieut la creation et l'cxixteiico d’denies ayaut un caractcre con- 
fessionel. Le elerge catliolique peut, de nidme (jue les lai'ques. pro¬ 
filer de ces dispositions et en retirer pour la foi catholique des 
advantages precious. Si on jetto un coup d’u'il sur les resultats 
obtenus dans des cireoustanucs analogues en France, on Belgique et 
dans les provinces rbenanes, si on considcrc, en outre, lesj ressources 
abondiintes dont dispose 1’Rpiscnpat en Autriche, on doit s’etonner 
qu’il ne se soit pas oinpard de suite avec empi'cssemcnt des facilites 
qui lui sont accorddes a cot egard. Elies permettraient cci’tes a 
l’ltglise catliolique de s’assurer une influence propre k la dedoiuniagcr 
.•implement do la perle cpi’clle dprouve en dtnnt privee de sa position 
privildgide. 

Memo si on ne vent pas faire entrer en ligne de coropte de seui- 
blables avantages, il n’on reste pas mains incontestable que la nouvelle 
legislation sur ronscignoment est loin d’avoir etc conquo dans un 
esprit systenmtiquomont hostile a 1’Egliso catliolique. Elle precise, 
il est vrai, d’avantage la part qui doit revenir a l’Etat dans la sur¬ 
veillance des denies, et elle restreint l’influence directo exerede parle 
elerge aux inatiercs qui sont de son veritable ressort, e’est-iedire 
l’enseignement de. la religion. Mais il ne depend que du clergd de 
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conserver par une attitude habile une influence considerable, prin- 
cipalement sur les ecoles populaircs. On n’a pas, on eft'et, enlev4 
entiferement b, ces demieres, coinuie on le pretend sou vent a tort, leur 
caractere confessionel. On a seulement assure leur devcloppement 
progressif et leur amelioration, en tenant coniplc avoe soin de toutes 
les conditions tl’une saine morale. 

Nous eroyons avoir trace ainsi avec une exacte impartiality' le 
tableau de ce qui s’est fait jusqu’ici. T1 me restc maintenant a exa¬ 
miner encore une question. 

Est-ee qu’unc entente est possible entre le Gouvcmement Imperial 
et Royal aetucl et le Saint-Siege, lorsqu’ils sont l’un et l’autre places 
& des points de vuc aussi divergents, et separes par des questions de 
priucipe aussi importaut.es 1 

Nous n’hesitons pas a rdpondre par I'ailiruiative: toutefois, ce 
riisultat no saurait etre, atteiut qu’h une premiere condition. 

On doit avant tout se decider a Rome it lie plus regarder 
l’Autridio coniine 1111 pays predestine a servir les vues du Saint- 
Sii'go; il faut dorenavant placer l’Empiro austro-hongrois sur la nieuie 
lignequed’ftutres Etatsconstitutionnels mod ernes, et nc pas demander, 
par consequent, au (louvernement Imperial et Royal dose plier b 
des exigences qu’on ne sougerait pas a imposer a des pays tels que 
la France ou la Uelgique, parce qu’on sait d’avanco que de pareilles, 
pretentions n’y reeontreraient (juo des refus et lie ferment que coiu- 
proiuottre inutilemeut le Haint-Siege. 

Ce qui a pu litre dans d’autres pays, sans amener pour eela 
de rupture avec Rome, doit aussi etre possible en Autriehe. Telle 
est la premiere regie fondamcutalc dont le Gouveriicuient aussi bien 
que la nation est resolu a lie point se departir. 

Je ne discouviens pas qu’ii pourra encore s’ecouler quelquc temps 
avant qu’on admette ii Rome cette verity: dans une mesure sufKsante 
pour permettre d’en retirer quelque fruit. On y aimera mieux, 
peut-etre, tergiverser encore, se maintenir sur le terrain de certains 
points de droit fonnels et protester contre ce qu’on appellc des in¬ 
fractions aux engagements contractus. On peut assuremeut, de cette 
faqon, prolonger la lutte el suscitcr maint embarras au Gouverncment 
Imperial et Royal. Mais, en reality*, on fera surtout ainsi un tort 
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immense aux interets de l’Eglise catholique clans la Monarchic austro- 
hongroise. On devrn finir par sc rendre aux lemons ameres de 
l’expciriencc, et il faudra bien en revenir au point de depart que je 
vicns d’indi(|uer plus liaut coniine lc seul qui puisse etro raisonnable- 
mcnt adopt*'. 

Nc vaudrait-il done pas mieux prendre dfes-a-pr&scnt unc d<5, 
termination cnergiqne et mettro ainsi le Gouvememcnt Imperial et 
Royal a memo d’offirir ;t l’Eglise catholique la plcine et entifere 
jouissance des droits et des libertcs dent ellc a besoin pour accomplir 
sa divine mission ct que nul no songeruit alors a lui oolites ter 1 

La Constitution de Dccembre 1867, oontre laquellelc Saint-Siege 
a love si vivement la voix, contient toutes les dispositions qui en 
1849 ont etc accueillies a Rome avec une veritable join, et qui ont 
tftd acclamccs jmr tous les eatlioliques autrichieus coniine une cliarte 
d’afTmuchisscment qui les iiberait du joug du Joscphinisme. 

Les trois grands posfulats de l’Eglise catholique : 

1. la libertc des rapports entre les Evcqnes et le Saint-Siege, 

2. la libertc des rapjiorts outre les Eveques et leurs dioeesains 
en niiitieres de foi; enfin, 

3. la protection et la conservation des biens eeclesiastiques, 
se trotivent acluelleinent aceordes dans 1’Empire austro-liougrois et 
entoures de garanties eonstitutiouelles. 

Si oette senionee deposce dans nos institutions n’a pas porte 
jusqu’iei d’aussi lieumix fruits qu'on etait en droit de 1’cspcrer, il 
faut sen prendre uniquement a l’inllucnce faeheuse de eettc preven¬ 
tion qui fait persi'vercr dans une fausso voie, lorsqu’on y est engage, 
par lnalheur, au lieu de cherehor une autre et lueilleure issue. 

Les difficult.es eoutre iesquelles lc Concordat s’est lieurte ne 
prouvent nullemcnt que la libertc de l’Eglise catholique ne puisse 
pas prosperer dans notre pays. Mais je le rcpele, qu’on ne s’y 
meprenne pas, et qu’on sache bien que nous entendons parler d’une 
veritable libertc d’action et non pas du liiainticn dc doctrines in¬ 
compatibles avec le dcveloppement de l’Etat et d’une valcur qui doit 
dosormais etre asses problcmatique, memo aux yeux de la Cour de 
Rome. 

Se les cflorts de l’Eglise catholique se portaient dans cette dime- 
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tion le Gouvemement irait avec empressement an devant de ses 
voeux : il considererait counni; un devoir saere d’appuyer avec aide 
l'Eglise dans 1’iiccomplissciiicnt de sa tfielie et d’ecarter les obstacles 
et les prdjugiSs qui entmvent son action. Daus I'etat de clioses actual 
le Gouverncment est, au contraire, paralyse dans ses meilleurs inten- 
, tions et il doit rester spectateur d’un eombat qui, quel quo soit son 
denouement, ne pourra jamais avoir des suites salutaires. 

Un cliangenicnt dans l’atlitude de l’Episcopat autrioliien serait 
le premier pas desirable vers une amelioration de la situation. Nous 
croyons no pas nous tromper en prdsuinant que les i^veques different 
sous plus d’un rapport dans lours appreciations. Nous en voyons 
qui appartiennent par leurs sympathies au parti de l’opposition 
politique et qui so laissent souvent entralner k faire, en vertu de 
lour position oflicicllc, des demarches que nous ne saurions y trouver 
profi tables. 

D’autres exaltcs dans leur croyance font beaucoup do mal par 
leur exageration, sans qu’on puisso toutefois rdvoquer en doutc ni la 
sincerite de lours convictions ni la loyuuto de lours intentions. Avec 
ces deux fractions do l’Episooput il sera, sans doute, diflieile d’arrivor 
a un compromis. Par contre, nous avons do fortes raisons de croire 
que la plus grande partic des Eveques eonqirend maintenant qu’e.n 
persistant dans la voie d’uno resistance implacable on no saurait 
arriver h de bons resultats. Si l’attitudo do cos Prclats ne tomoigno 
pas encore plus ouvertomeut d’une pareillc persuasion, e’est d’abord 
a cause de leur dcsir tres-Jegitime de ne point dcvoilorles dissidences, 
et puis paree qu’ils eraignent. peut-etre do s’attirer un desaveu. Nous 
ne croyons pas nous abuser en supposant que plusieurs Eveques 
s’estimeraient heureux de pouvoir abandonner avec honneur line 
position qui devient tous les jours moins tenable. Quolques-uns 
d’entre eux, et des plus eminents, sont des homines infiiiiuiciit trop 
ilclaircs pour ne pas sentir la neccssite do prendre a temps les inesures 
opportuncs qui peuvent rend re en Autriclic la paix k l’Eglise et 
prdvenir les consequences incalculables qu’entrainorait la prolongation 
des conflits actuals. 

Si on ne veut pas a Rome fermcr les yeux a l’tlvidence, si on ne 
s’y refuse pas k voir la situation sous ses vruics couleurs, on devra 
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s’appliquer avaut tout a donner un appui effioace A la fraction 
moddrde dc l'ltpiscopat autrichien. 

Amener le Saint-Siege u no penetrer de ces id4es et de cette 
conviction doit 6tre la t&che principnle de tout bon patriote auquel 
les circonstances pcrmettent de faire entendre sa voix k Rome aveo 
quelque suoces. : 

C’est aussi vers ce but quo dnivent tendre tous les efforts de 
Votre Excellence ; ct en retmqunt, comme jo l’iii fait, un tableau exact' 
de la situation, des causes qui Tout anioxuSc et des nioyens de reuiddier 
A certains de ses maux, j’espfcre avoir fourni quelques donndcs utiles. 

Vouillez faire vuloir aupres de Son Eminence le Cai dinal-Senr&aire 
d’Etat toutes les considerations que j’oi ddveloppees, et no negligez 
aucun moyen pour rend re le Saint-Port! aiusi que ses principaux 
Conseillcrs accessible aux vues qui sont exposces daus la present 
depGche. 

Recovez, et<;. 


(signd) Bhukt. 
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c. 

Despatch to Prince Mktternich relative to the 
Franco-German War. 

Copie d’un dcpeche au Prince de Mettemich k Paris, on date 
Vienne, le 11 Juillet 1870. 

Ma lettre du 9 vous a deju indique quel est notre point do vue 
dans la question espagnole et le langage que vous avez k tenir a 
Paris. La gravity toujours cioissante de la situation me fait un 
devoir de revenir encore aujourd’hui Hur ce sujet, afin de bien prdciser 
ma pensce et de vous mettre a tneine de 1’iuterprotcr. 

La seule communication oflieiolle que m’ait faitle chargd d’aflaires 
de France est cello dont parle ma dcpcche ostensible de ce jour. Je 
dois rendre au I)uc de Grainont la justice qu'il ne reclame de nous 
dans cettc piece qu'un concours diplomatique sur lequel il peut 
entiferement compter et dont nous lui avons deja donne des 
temoignages. 

Mais, apriis s’etre acquittc de cette communication, le Marquis 
de Cazaux a ajoute que, par suite dc lettres particulicres qu’il avait 
rogues du Due de Gramont,' il so croyait autorise a in’entretonir ‘ aea- 
demiquement ’ do la question dc guerre. ‘ Notes bien,’ a-t-il dit, 

1 qu’A cot egard je n'ai pas a vous parler au norn de mon Gou verne- 
ment.’ 

Malgre ce pr&unbule, j’ai vu clairement que M. de Cazaux dtait 
charge de Bonder le terrain et de s’assurcr si notre concours n’iruit 
I* 8 au-delk d’une action diplomatique dans le cas ou la guerre 
vieadrait k delator entre la Fiance et la Prusse. Les insinuations 
■d» $l- do Cazaux trouvent d’ailleurs leur commcntaire dans le lan- 
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gage moins ambigu qui vous a tenu par M. Ollivier, auSsi bien 
que par ]e Due de Gramont. 

II est important qu’il n’y ait point de malentendu sur ce point 
entre nous et le Gouvernement frangais. 

Je tiens surtout k co que l’Empereur Napoleon ct ses ministres 
ne se fassent pas 1’illusion de croire qu’ils peuvont nous entrainer 
simplement k leur gre au-delk de ce que nous avons promis et 
nu-delk de la limite qui nous est tracee par nos intdrets vitaux 
aussi bien que par notre situation matdrieilc. 

Parlor avec assurance, ainsi que l’aurait fait, selon vos rapports, 
le Due de Gramont dans le conseil des ministres, du corps d’obscr- 
vation que nous placerions en ISolioine, e’est pour le moins s'avancer 
bien hardiment. Rien n’autorise le Due k compter sur uno mesure 
paroille de notre part, et la lay auto nous impose le devoir de ne pas 
laisser le Gouvernoment frnngais faire entrer cette eombinaison 
dans ses calculs. 

Le soul engagement que nous avons eon tract o reciproquement 
consistc a ne pas nous entendre avec unc puissance tierce k l’insu 
I’un de l’autrc. Get engagement, nous le tiendi-ous scrupuleuscment, 
ainsi quo Jo vous le disais dans rna lettre du 9, et la Prance peut, 
eu consequence, etre parfaitement sure que nous ne nouerons derriere 
son dos aucune negociation avec la Prusse ni avec uno autre 
puissance, ce qui est pour elle, en cas de guerre, uno garantie 
importante de securite. Nous nous declarons cn out re lmutement 
les sineeres amis do la France, et le concours de notre action diplo¬ 
matique lui est entierement acquis. Cost lk uu second point qui 
n’est pas a dedaiguer, mais e’est k cela seul que se lioment nos 
engagements positifs. 

Le cas de guerre a bien etc discute dans des pourparlers. Toute- 
fois, rien n’a cte arrPtc, et memc si on voulait donner une valour 
plus reelle aux projets restes a l’dtat d’cbauche et qui, ne l’oublions 
pas, avaieut pour but dcclard non les preparatifs d’une guerre, mais 
le nmiutien de la paix, ainsi qu’aux observations ^changes, on ne 
saurait en tirer la consequence que nous serions tenus k une demon¬ 
stration armee des qu'il convient k la France de nous le demander. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeller qu’en examinant les dventUaUtes 
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de guerre nous avons toujours declare que nous nous ongagerions 
volontiers k entrer activenient en scfene si la Bussie prennit le parti 
de la Prusse, mais que si celle-ci seule etait en guerre avee la France, 
nous nous rdservions le droit de rcster neutres. 

J’admettais bien et j'adinots encore que telles circoustances peu- 
vent se presenter ou notre inti?ret memo nous coimuandcrait do sortir 
d‘une attitude de stricte neutral ite, mais je me suis toujours posi- 
tivement refuse k contracter, sous ee rapport, un engagement. J’ai 
revendique alors, eomine je revendique maintenont, uno entiero 
liberte d’actiou pour l’empire austro-liongrois, et si j’ai mainteuu 
avec fermete co point quand il s’agissait de signer un traiti? d’allianee, 
je dois moins quo jamais me considt?rer coniine ayant les mains liecs 
aujourd’hui oil un traite n’a pas etc coticlu. 

Cette argumentation mo parait elaire et irrefutable. Je no 
conccvrais pas que l’Empereur Napoli-on ou le Due de Gramont pflt 
interpreter autremeut eo qui s’est dit alors et nous regurder eomine 
engages it une demonstration armie. 

Je vais d’ailleurs plus loin, et je dirai t|ue mimic si nous avions 
promis un eoncours materiel on cas de gourre outre la France et la 
Prusse, ee n’aurait jamais ite que eomine le corollairc d'une, jiolitique 
suivic d’un commun accord. Jamais nous liiuirions songi et aueun 
jjjtat ne songerait jamais ii se mettro vis-a-vis d’un autre dans uno 
situation de dipciidance telle qu'il dut prendre les annes uniquement 
selon lo lion plaisir de l'autre. L’Einjiercur Napoleon nous a promis 
do venira notre seeours si nous itions attaquis par la Prusse, mais saus 
douto il ne se eroit pas obligi d’emboiter le pas demure nous s'il 
nous prend fantaisie de dielaror la guerre, a la Prusso sans son 
assentiment. 

Mais la France, alliguora-t-on, n’est pas, dans la circoustance 
actuellc, l’agresseur. C'est la Prusse qui provoque la guerre, si olio 
ne retire pas la candidature du Prince do 11 ohemollem. 

Ceci est un point qu’il cst indispensable d’examincr. Je veux 
m’expliquer k cet dgard avee une entierc since rite et eu veritable 
' ami de la France. 

Dans tous nos pourparlers confidentiels avec le Gouverncment 
. frangais nous avons toujours pris pour point dc depart que nous 
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voulions avant tout lo maintien de la paix, et quo nous n’aurions 
recours & la guerre quo si elle etait ndcessnire. L’est-olle dans la 
cas present t Elle le deviendra peut-etre, ruais assurdment oe sent 
du en grande partie k l’attitude prise d&s le principe par la France, 
car la candidature du Prince de Iiohenzollem n’etait pas un fait de 
nature k mcner par lui-meuio a cette consequence. 

Quo la France ne ffit pas restco indid't'rente k cet incident, rien 
do plus juste. Qu’elle y vit d’abord un manque dc proc4dd k son 
dgard et par consequent uue atteintc a sa dignity, rien de plus na¬ 
tural. Qu’elle declare ses interets menaces par l’avcnement d’un 
Prince prussien au trone d’Espogne, c’cst encore la un fait contre 
lequel il n’y aurait rien a redire. 11 y avait on ceci 1’occasion 
d’engagcr une catnpagne diplomatique ou la France avait la partie 
fort belle, ou la Prusse ct l’Espagnc ctaicnt dvidcounent dans leur 
tort, et oil l’Europe aurait etc toute disposue a se mettro du c6td 
dc la France et a uxerccr sur les deux autres puissances uue pras- 
sion qui aurait cu pour resultat soit de douucr paciiiquenicnt une 
ample satisfaction aux iutdrets fran^ais, soit d’assurer au Gouveme- 
nient frangais un grand ascendant moral si, cette satisfaction lui 
dtant refusee, il etait contraint a prendre les armes. 

11 aurait fallu exposer a l’Espagne dans un language ferine niais 
mesurc quel les ctaicnt les exigences evidcutes de l’intdret de la 
France, lies declarations analogues auraieut etc d ounces aux cabinets 
strangers, et coux-ci se seraient ccrtaincineut empresses d’offrir a la 
France un concours actif pour detoumer cette cause de compli¬ 
cation. 

La Prusse, sans etro prise directemcnt a partir par la France, 
aurait probablemcut cede, et la France aurait eu tout l’honneur et 
lc profit de cottc canipague. Si, uontrairenieut k toute attente, la 
Prusse persistait a ne pas faire rctirer au Prince de Hoberueollern sa 
candidature, malgre les conseils de l’Europe, la guerre s’ouvrait dans 
les conditions morales les plus favoraliles a la France. 

Le Uouvernenicut frau^ais ne s’est pas conform d, dfes le ddbut, • 
au plan que je viens d’esquisscr. Ses premieres manifestations ne 
portent pas le earaotere d’uue action diplomatique; elles sont bien 
plutdt une veritable declaration de guerre adressde k la « 
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en des terms qui jottent l'timotion dans toute FEurope, et lui 
font oroire ois&nent au dessin pri'in^diti; d’amener la gaerre 
& tout prix. 

. Le langagc public des ministres framjais, suiri de pniparatifs 
de guerre immediats, rend la rctrnite difficile aux Prussiens aussi 
bien qu’aux Espagnols, et ne facilite pas aux cabinets la t&che de 
s’interposer en faveur des inti ! r6ts franyais. Nous aim on s encore k 
espdrer que l’affaire pourra entrer dans une voie plus conforms au 
point de vuo diplomatique, et quo la France n’en obtiendra pas 
moins un success eclatant. 

Cependant les apparcnces indiquent un pou trop clairemnnt qu’il 
y a desir, de la part de la France, de cherchor querello aux Prus- 
siens et de tirer parti dans ce but du premier pretexts qui so pre- 
sentc. Les details quo me donnent. vos rapports no peuvenl que 
confirmer cette appreciation, et j’avouo francbeuient quo jo vois dans 
la manicre dont cetto affaire a <ite ent.amoe a Paris un motif serieux 
pour nc pas sortir d’une certaino reserve. 

En effet, si cost siniplenient avec passion qu’on abordo k Paris 
de cette fin,ion la question de la candidature Holienzollem, cette con- 
duite li’est pus de nature k nous inspirer de la confianec dans l’avenir 
et ii nous donner le desir de nous emharquer sous de pareils auspices. 
Si ce n’est pis entrainement, il y a done dessein preeoncerte de pro- 
voquer la guerre, et ceci est contraire a tout ce dont nous ritions 
convenus. Dans ce cas, je comprendrais encore moins que l’on compt&t 
sur notre concours. 

On trouvera peut-f'trc k Paris ce langagc severe, main je le 
crois dicte par une sincere amitie pour la France, aussi bien quo 
par nia sollicitude pour las intcrets <jui me sont con lies. Prdcisez 
bien, comine je l’ai fait, la portee de nos engagements; assures que 
nous les tiendrons, mais ne caches pas quo nous nous Kentons d’autant 
moins portds k les depasser que nous no pouvons approuver la pre¬ 
cipitation avec loquelle on pose, sans n«5cessit<5 (Svidente et en nous 
prdvenant si peu, la question de guerre. 

D’ailleurs, en dehors de ces considerations politiques, il y a des 
raisons mat4rielles qui ne nous pennottruient pas do prendre une at- 
tituda belliqueuse. Le Due de Gramont nous a vu de trop prfcs pour 
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s’y tromper. Mfirae si nous le voulions, nous ne pourrions pas mettre 
aussi subitement sur pied des forces respectables. 

Les sacrifices et les efforts que cela exigcrait sont tels qu'il 
faudrait, pour les iinposnr au pays, des motifs bien autrement pres- 
sants que ceux qu’on pourrait invoquer aujourd’hui. 

Nous n’avons jamais dissimulc le besoin impdiieux que nous 
avons do la pnix. Si la France trouve i’occasiou actuelle favorable. 
pour entrer en campagne, si elie se sent en mesure de demployer dfes- 
&-prdsent toutes ses forces, nous ue pouvons en dire autant pour 
noire part. Ce n’est pas du jour au lendemain que nous pouvons 
passer ainsi k l’action, ct Topiniou du pays tout entier se soulevorait 
contre le gouverncment s’il se jetait tete baissec dans les perils d’une 
guerre aussi imprdvuc. II faudrait, en tout cas, que cctte (Sven- 
tualite se prdsentfit comme une exigence indispensable de la situa¬ 
tion, et personno ne voudrait aujourd’hui admettro chez nous 
1’existcnce de cette exigence. 

Je no dis pas que telles eventuality ne puissent se presenter 
qui nous amenent k intervenir dans une lutte engageo sur une 
question d’influcuce entre la France et la Prusse; raais h coup sur 
ce n’ost pas au ddbut do la lutte qui s’engage aujourd’hui qu’on 
trouvera Tempire austro-hongrois dispose a y entrer. Une attitude 
bienveillanto pour la France, la resolution de ne pas s’entendre avec 
une autre puissance, voili, tout cc que le gouvernement de l’Empereur 
pent promettre aujourd’hui, s’il ne veut pas etre dementi par le 
sentiment general. 

Pdnetrcz-vous bien des considerations que j’expose dans cette 
lettre. Je tn’on remets a vous avec confiance pour les faire valoir 
aupres de qui de droit. II ne faut pas qu’on s’abuse sur ce que 
nous voulons et surtout sur ce que nous pouvons faire. On est en 
train de s’ongagcr a Paris dans une bienne grosse partie. On s’est 
peut-fitre deji trop avance pour reculer, ct, dans ce cas, votre tftohe 
pi-incipale doit etre do veillcr k ce qu’on ne so m^pronne pas sur nos 
intentions, qui sont sinebrement amicales pour la France, mais qui 
restent sans doute au-dessous de ce qu’on espere sans trop de 
motif. . 

Nos services sont acquis dans une certoine mesure, mais cette 
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menure ne sera pas dEpassee, a moins quo les dvenements ne nous 
y portent, et nous ne songeons pas 4 nous precipiter duns la guerre 
uniquement parce quo cela conviendmit 4 la France. Faire accepter 
cette situation 4 l’Empereur Napoleon et 4 ses ministres, sans provo- 
quer lcur mdcontentenient, voi!4 la difficult^ qui vous attend et dont 
je compte sur votre sfele ct votre influence porsonelle pour triompher. 
II ne faut pas qu’uu acces de mauvaise humeur contro l’Autriche 
prepare une dc ces Evolutions subites auxquclles la France nous a 
malheureusemcnt uu peu trop habitues. 

C’est 14 un ecu oil dangereux qu'il s’agit deviter; faites done 
sonner aussi haut quo possible la valeur de uos egagcuicnts tels 
qu’ils existent rEcllement et notre fidelity 4 les respecter, aiin que 
l’Empereur Napoleon ne s’entende pas lout-4-coup 4 nos depens avec 
une autre puissance, ce quo d'ailleurs nous crayons impossible, puis- 
que ce scrait contaire aux engagements reciproques. Insisted sur la 
reciprocity cn cc qui conccriie co point ct ayez en outre les yeux 
bieu ouverts. O’est 14 ma dernifere et ma principale recommendation. 

(signe) Bkust. 
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Correspondence relative to the Franco-German 

War. 

Copie d’une lettre partieuliisre du Comte de Roust au Due do 
Gramont, k Paris, cn date de Vienne le 4 janvier 1873. 

Monsieur le Due! 

La lettre quo vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresscr, on rdponse 
k la mienne du 20 du inois passd, no m’est parvenue que le 31, notre 
ambossade I’ayant retenue fautc d’une occasion afire. Je m’empresse 
de vous on offrir mes remerciments. 

Je ne me plains pas de publications que vous avez jugdes 
opportunes. II ost vrai qu’ellos devaient m'cesaairement provoquer 
une poldinique regrettable avoc laquelle, dans ma position actuelle, 
il m’dtait ditlicile d’entrer en lutte ; aussi v suis-je restd complfetement 
dtranger. Mais comnie j’ai la conviction d’avoir consciencieusement 
reinpli mes devoirs envers mon souverain et mon pays, et que j’ai 
la satisfaction de vous entendre dire, comme vous le faites dans la 
premiere dos lettres publides par les journaux, que l’attitude de 
'1’Autriehe dtait sympathiquo et loyale, j’ai aussi la certitude que 
cet incident n’aura servi ni k compromettre les bons rapports de ■ 
mon pays avecl’Allemagne, ni k refroidir les sentiments de sympathie 
et d’estime qu’on nous a gardds en Prance. Et e’est 1A 1’essentieL 

Jo ne vous dissimule pas quo moi j’ai dgalement dprouvd un. 
sentiment de surprise. C’est que je n’ai pu m’empScher de me souvenir 
de la visitc que vous avez bien voulu me faire k Londres. Nous 
avons beaucoup causd des dvenements de 1870, et vous m’avez dit. 
sans rdserve que vous aviez compris notre manitre d’agir, et vous ne 
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' tn’cn faites pas de reproehes ; mais convenes que vous en mettez, 
^ involontairemcnt sans doute, dans la bouche de ceux qni vous 
entendent. Et lo reproche eBt-il permis? Positivement non, 

Permettez-moi d’abord de vous faire observer quo lcs paroles 
souligndes dans votre premiere lettre, ot qui se retrouvent dans une 
des nVienncs dcrites apres la declaration de guerre, ne pouvuient 
dtre unarguinentcontre ee que Monsieur le Prdsidcnt de la liopublique 
se souvientavoir entendu a Vienne, puisque ce passiigo de sa deposition 
se rapporte claireinent k lVpoquex ou nous avions l'lionneur do vous 
y voir oomtno Ambassadeur. Voillt pourquoi, Monsieur lc Due, je 
vous ai demands aussitot la date du document auquel vous faisez 
allusion, car il dtait impossible qu’il appartlnt au temps de votre 
ambassadc. II ost ccpeudant triss-essentiel de rclever les dates, cor 
si vous aviez etd, coininc Ambassadeur ii Vienne, autorise a tenir, 
eotnnio vous lc dites, ee memo langage k votre gouvernement, il 
s’ensuivrait (pie nous aurions encourage la France a faire la guerre, 
tandis que e’est. le contraire qtie nous avous fait. 

Je vois par une. seconde lettre, publico par les journaux, que 
vous appelej; l’attontion sur le mot ‘ repeter,’ qui prouverait qu’un 
langage idcnfiqne avait etc teuu auterieurmuent par le Prince de 
Mettcmicli. Jo vous en demande pardon ; mais n'cst-ce pas un peu 
jouer sur les mots ? J1 me serait permis d’objocter que le mot lepdter 
no s’emploio pas seulcment dans lc sons do la redite, mais encore, et 
surtoul en formes de diplomatic, pour engager quelqu’un a dire k un 
tiers ce qu’on flit, k lui-mcme. 

Rien ensuite ne prouverait, en admettant memo votre inter¬ 
pretation, que la ineme chose ait ete dite antcricurnmcut k la dd- 
claration de guerre. Maisjen’ai besom d’aucune subtilite. Puisque 
vous dites que. le Prince de Mettcmicli, tidcle a sen instructions, n’a 
jamais teuu un autre langage, je premls la liberte do vous envoyer 
ci-joint copic d’une depechc qui lui fut adrossee dans le moment 
ddcisif, et je suis bien sur quo notro ambassadeur, fidulc k ses in¬ 
structions, n’a pas ouhlid d'y conformer son langage. 

Maintennnt passons succiuctemeut en revue ce qui est intervenu 
entre les deux gouverncments. 

Vous me rappelez une ndgociation de ces amides 1809 et 1870 
VOL. II Z 
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D-’abord, ce que vous avcz en vue u’appartient pas—voilh : ce qq'il 
est encore important de constater—4 1869 et 1870, raais 4 1S6& 
et 1869. Ensuite, je ne crois pas quc le mot de udgociation y salt 
applicable. U ne udgociation aurait <Ste confide aux ambassades. IV y' 
a eu des dchanges d’iddes ct dc projets, et vous voudrez bien you* 
rappelcr que c’dtait a nm demandc que jo fus uutorisd & vous en 
donner connaissanco lors de votre entree au ministcre. Cette eorre- 
sponduncc, rovotue d'uu caractere. tout privd, fut terminee en 1869 
sans avoir abouti; il n’y a eu absolumcnl rien de signd; mais, 
coinine vous avez du vous en convaincrc par sa lecture, troLs points 
la caractdrisaient. L’cntento avait un caraetero ddfensif ct uu but 
pacifique; il devait y avoir dans toutes les questions diplomatiques 
une politique commune, ct l’Autriche se reservait de declarer sa 
neutralite dans le cas ou la Franco se verrait forede de £aire la 
guerre. 

Vous conviendrcz quo nous nous souimes couformds au troisieme 
point, et ce u’est pas nous qui avons ddvid des deux autres. Mais, 
je le rdpdto, rien n’a dtd eonclu, ce qui est pout-etre regrettable; car 
si on avait sigud, la ndeessite de nous faire intorvenir dans l'action 
diplomatique aurait, j’aime a le croire, ccrtainement empuchd la guerre. 

Le seul engagement qui en soit resultd, sans toutefois avoir 
jamais etc revfstu dc la forme d’uu traitd, consistait dans une prom esse 
rdeiproque d(; no pas s’cutendro avec une troisieme puissance a l’iusu 
l’un de 1’autre. 

Vous verrez par 1’annoxe ddja citde, portant la date du 11 juillet 
1870, que nous nous sommes souvenus dc cet engagement, qu’il 
n’ou existait pas d’autre, mais que uous nous sommes plu a l’inter- 
prdter dans son application large, en prouiettunt le concours de notra 
action diplomatique. 

Or, le possugo que vous avez citd prend expressdinent pour point 
de ddpart ‘la fiddlitd a nos engagements,’et e’est en se rappelant 
ceux-ci tels que je vlens de les preoiscr qu’il faut apprecier la portde 
rdello des deux lettres dont vous avez fait mention. 

Je ne sais 4 quoi so rapporteut vos paroles lorsqu’enlin vous. 
rappelez la ndgociation d’un traitd d’alliance ddfensive et offensive 
contre la Frusse, qui aurait dtd ndgocie entre la France et l’Autriche 
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depuiB plusieurs moia;—ce que je sais, c’ost que la proposition 
nous en a 4te aeulcment fait apres la declaration de la guerre, et 
que, pour des raisons qu’il est inutile de rappoler, nous l’avons 
ddclinde sans hesitation et liien avant que les hostilities eussent 
commence. 

. (Test parce que nous nous trouvions dans cette impdrieuse 
necessity que nous nous sommes efforeds k rendre notre neutrality 
acceptable k la France sans quo pour cola on ait pu conclurc que 
nous lui offrions notre intervention arinde. 

II est done claircment utabli quo lorsquo la France a declare la 
guerre, pas uri mot n’avait dtd dit ni dcrit qui out autorise k compter 
sur le concours militaire de l’Autriche; et en conscience, Monsieur le 
Due, la guerre une fois duclarde, cos lettres du 21 juillct vous ont 
elles sdrieusoment fait penser alors que vous pouvicz mettre en ligne 
de compto une intervention de I’Autriche k main amide?—Vous 
6tes reste aux affaires plusieurs seinainos encore pendant que les 
dvfenemculs de la guerre so sont rapidement succddds, et veuillez done 
me citer un tdldgrannne ou une dopeclie partio pour Vienuo pour 
rappeler k 1’Autricho ses engagements et pour Iiftter ses operations 
militaires. 

Assurdment, Monsieur le Due, telle n’a pas dtd alors votre pensde 
airisi quo l’a fait votre successeur Monsieur le Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvorgnc, qui so trouvait au courant de tout ce qui avait dtd dit 
et dcrit, et qui avait parfaitement jugd k Vienne la situation du 
premier coup d’reiJ, vous avez reconnu qu'il n’y avait k attendrc do 
I’Autriche qu'une action bieuvcillautc aupres des neutres, et k cette 
t&che-li. nous n’avous point failli. 

Agrees etc. etc. 

(signd) Beust. 


A Son Excellence le Comte me Bkust, etc., etc. 


Paiuh lk 8 janvier 1803. 


Monsieuh le Comte ! 

J’ai re$u la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’dcrire 
en rdponse k la inienne du 21 ddcetnbrc, et je regrette que cette 
dernifere ne vous soit parveuue que dix jours apr&s avoir dt 6 6c rite. 
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Ce ddlai, comme vows avez pu vous en convaincre, est inddpendant 
de rna volont<5. 

J’ai lu avez toufce 1’attention qu’elles mdritent leg observations 
que vons ont suggdrdos les rdccntes publications que les circonstances 
m'ont imposdes bien k regret; il me scinble y trouver la trace de 
quelqun malentcndu sur la nature et la portoc de mes affirmations, 
et je crois devoir au bon souvenir de nos anciennes relations de ne 
laisser subsister h cet egard aucune equivoque. 

Muis, avant d'aller plus loin, je dois vous preveuir que je 
n’accepte en quoi que ee soit la responsabilite tie tout ce qui se dit 
ou s’dcrit autour do mes paroles. Jc ne roponds que de mon propre 
langage. 

Je crois superflu de vous assurer que ce n’est pas le ddsir d’une 
justification pcrsonnelle qui m’a inis la plume k la main. S’il en 
eut dtd ainsi, je n’aurai pas, pendant deux ans de suite, gnrdd un. 
silence que je n’avais aucune envie de rompre. 

L'incident a dte provoqud par le retentissement du langage in- 
tempcrant et inexact de Monsieur Thiemqu’il devenait ndcessaire 
pour 1’honneur de la France d’arrftter aux passage. 

Cola posd, vous rcmarqucroz que je n’ai jamais pnitendu que vous 
nous aviez encourage a faire la guerre. J'admcts parfaitement, parce 
que e’est la verite, que vous nous en aviez dissuade jusqu’au moment 
ou vous avez envoyd Paris Monsieur le Comte Vitzthum; je n’ai 
aucune difficult^ h reconna.it re quo, In 13 juiilet, vous nous avez rndme 
conscillc de nous tenir pour satisfaits de la renonciation du Prince 
de Hobenzollern dans les tenues ou elle s’dtait produitc le 12. Et 
j’y ajoute que je no doute pas qu’il vous ait etc fort pdnible d’ap- 
prendre que cettc circonstance n’avait pas suffi pour cteindre le 
conllit franco-prussien. 

Je mconnais aussi que les promesses de concours dont j’ai citxS 
la fornmle sont posterieures h la declaration de guerre, et enfin, je 
termine ces uveux on declarant qu’en mon 4tne ot conscience je ne 
puis adresser aucun reproclie au Gouvemcment autrichien au sujet 
de la ligne de conduite qu’il a tonue k l’dgard de la France, «t qui 
lui a etc imposde par les dvfcnements. Je ne suis pas en mesure 
d’apprdcier la nature des bons rapports qui existent maintenant entre 
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le cabinet de Vienne et celui de Berlin; mais, coinme l’incident qui 
nous occupe n’a rien mis en lumiere qui ue fut counu & Berlin, il 
est Evident qu'il n’a rien pu coinpromettre de ce cfltd; et quant k ee 
qui nous concerue, la nution frnmpiise tie peut voir dans cus in¬ 
formations que de nouveau x motifs de sympathie et d'estime pour 
l’Autriche. Et, romrne vous le dites avec raison, Monsieur le Couitc, 
e’est 14 l’esscnticl. 

Vous me ruppcle/. qu’uyaut eu I’honnour de vous voir a Londres 
en 1871, nous nvions lieaueoup cause des eveneineuts de 1870, et 
qu’alors je vous avais dit sans reserve que j’uvais compris votre 
maniere d'agir et quo je no vous avais adressd uuuun reproebe. Vos 
souvenirs sont tres-exacts. .Je u’uvais alors et je n’ai encore au- 
jourd’hui aucun reproclie a vous adressor. Quant au laugage que 
vous apretd Monsieur Tliiors, il est bien nature! quejone vous eu aio 
pas par Id a Londres, car je no le connaissuis pas, et je u’en ui dt<5 
infornie qu’au comiueneement du mois dernier pur la publication de 
son etrunge deposition. 

J'dcarte pour le moment toute controverso sur les negociations 
de 18G8, 1869 et 1870. Cela n’oll'rirait aucun avantage; je me borne 
seulemcut a vous rappel or que ces negociations, dont vous ffltes le 
premier u m’iustruirc, ctaieut resides ‘ouvertes' (e'est le mot textuel) 
en 1869, et qu'elles out servi de base et de point do depart au 
traitd qui a etc ndgocie a la fin de juillet 1870 eu vue de la guerre 
et de la cooperation de 1’Autriclie a cctto guerre. Bone la date de 
1870 trouve sa place correcte et Idgitiiue ii cdtd des dates autdrieures 
de 1868 et 1869. 

J’aflirmc deux choses: 

La premiere, e’est que pendant que j’dtais auibassadeur k Vienne 
vous ne m’avcz pas dit qu’il ue fallait laisser au Couvcrnemeut 
imperial aucuue illusion, et le bien convaiucre au contraire que s’ij 
s’engageait dans la guerre l’Autriche ne le suivrait pas. 

Cette affirmation, jc la maintiens avee uue certitude parfoite qui 
s’appuie non pas seulcinent sur la mdinoire qui est cependant tres- 
sfire, mais aussi sur les notes que j’ai conservdes. Je n’ai jamais eu, 
Monsieur le Comte, une seule conversation avec vous, fut-elle de 
quelques minutes, que je n’en ai ecrit la substance, et souvent les 
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mots eux-m§mes avant la fin de la joumde. Aussi, je sttis certain 
de ce que j’avance quand je declare que vous ne m’avez pas terra i 
Vienne le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

Nous avons sonvent parld de la guerre, nous etions d’accord pour 
ne pas la desirer, et nous rcconnaissions qu’il se faisoit en Allemagne 
un travail qu’il dtait de l’intdrct de 1’Autriche corame de la Prance 
de ne pas interromprc. Nous avons quclquefois envisage l’eventualitd 
de la guerre cn thfese gdndralo, ot je vois dans mes notes qu’alors 
vous me reprdsentiez combien il serait desirable que la guerre, si 
elle devenait udeessaire, naquit d’une cause non-nllemande, qu’elle prit 
naissance, par example, au sujot do quclquo question orientale, de 
manifere k laisser it l’Autricho toute sa libertd d’action pour la part 
qu’clle serait appeldc a y prendre. Je suppose que vos souvenirs 
seront ici d’accord avec les miens; rnais quant aux paroles que Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers aplacdcs dans votre bouche, je n’eu vois aucunc trace, si 
ce n’est dans cette depochc dcrite par vous le 11 juillet 1870 il Monsieur 
1’Ambassadeur d’Autricho, etdont je viens de prendre connaissance 
pour la premiere fois, dans la copie quo vous avezbicn voulu m'envoyer. 

Lh, en effet, jo vois que vous cliargez Monsieur l’ambassadeur de 
nous enlover toute illusion et de nous faire entendre avec nidnage- 
munt que nous ne devons pas compter sur votre concours. 

Ghcrchant toujours de prdfdrence les explications qui n'aboutissent 
pas ii des rdsultats extremes, je me fais l'idde qu’il se sera dtnbli dons 
les esprits quelquc confusion involontairc entre le langago dcrit le 
11 juillet 1870 et le langage parld pendant les anndes prdeddentes. 

Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs qua, pendant le cours de ma mission k 
Vienne, se soit presentd une seule occasion oii 1’Autriclic ait dtd mise 
en demeure de se prononcer sur ses dispositions ii faire la guerre, et 
je n’ai janmis eu k rdclaracr de vous son concours, rntsme eventuel, 
k cet effet. Ainsi done, je le repute ct le maintiens forinellement, 
vous ne m’nvez jamais, pendant quo j’dtais ambassadeur it Vienne, 
tenu le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

J’apprcnds aujourd’hui que vous l’avez dcrit plus tard au Prince . 
de Metternich, dans cette depdche du 11 juillet que vous venez de 
m’envoyer et que jo ne connaissais pas, pireeque Monsieur l’Am- 
balsadeur d'Autriche ne nous l’a jamais montrde. 
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Je voia en effet, dans la copio que vous venez de m’adresser, 
que vous recoin mandez k Monsieur l’Ambassadour d’Autriche 
d’employor son zfeleet son influence pour fairo accepter vos reserves & 
Sa Majeste et a ses Ministres, sans provoquer lour mcconben tement, 
et je trouve dans cctte communication tardive la clef d'uno situation 
qui nous causa pendant quelques jours d’assez stSrieuses preoccupations. 
•II se fit nlors entro vous. Monsieur I’Ambossatleur d’Autriche, et moi 
un eehange d'explications vcrltales et oolites qui eut pour effet de 
dissiper ce quo vous avez appeld des malenteudus regrottables. 
Monsieur le Comto de Vitzthum vint k Paris, ct aussitCt s’effacfsrent 
toutes les traces de la froideur qu’avaient naturellement engondrtSe 
vos reserves, bien que Monsieur I’Ambassadeur dAutricluy suivant 
vos instructions, n'eut riou negligd pour en adoucir [’expression. 

Monsieur de Yitztlium voitl'Enipercur, il cause avec moi, rctoume 
k Vienne, ct e’est aussitfit apres son rctour quo vous derives, le 
20 juillet, ces mots: 

‘Le Comte Vitzthum a rendu comptc k notre auguste maitre du 
message verbal dont l’Emporeur Napoleon a daignd le charger. Oes 
paroles impdrialcs, ainsi quo les eclaircissements que Monsieur lc Due 
de Grauiont a bien voulu y ajouter, onl fait disparaitro toute 
possibility d’un inaleidendu quo l’imprcvu de cctte guerre soudaine 
aurait pu faire naitre. Vcuillez clone repdter k Sa Mnjcstd ct li ses 
Ministres que, fbleles a nos engagements tcls qu’ils ont ctd consignds 
dans les lettres echangccs l’anndc derniere entre les deux Souverains, 
nous considdrons la cause dc la France comme la ndtre, ct quo 
nous contribucrons au sneers de ses armes dans les limites du 
possible.’ 

Je renonce bien volonticrs k clonncr au mot de rdpetor la signifi¬ 
cation qui, dites-vous, ne lui appartierit pas; mais, d’un autre c6td, 
je ne puis ui’empccher de relever la difference radicalc qui cxiste 
ontre 1’attitude du cabinet dc Vienne le 20 juillet, et celle qu’il 
panussait vouloir prendre lc 11 clans ce document inedit et iuconnu 
que vous venez de porter a ma connaissance. Comment se fait-il 
. que le 13 juillet, k la reception de cettc d^pecho (du 11), Monsieur 
l’Ambassadeur d’Autriche ne m’ait fait aucune communication du 
genre de celle qu’il m’a faite il 24, a la reception de votro d4pfiche 
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du 20 1 Pourquoi no m’avait-il pas luisso cette preiniete dtipfiche, 
comrao il m’a laisso la seconde 1 

Je no me charge pas do repoudre cn ce moment & cette question, 
mais je constate que le 24 juillet j’avnis dans mes mains la declaration 
qu’il n'existait plus do malcntendu entro nous ct le cabinet do Vienne, 
et, de plus, la promesse foriucllc qu’il contribucrait au succes de nos 
armes dans la mesurc du possible. G’est lit ma seconde affirmation ; 
et, vous cn convicndrcz, olle est intliscutable. 

S’agissait-il do contrihuer au succes de nos armes d’une fayon 
platonique, si jc puis m’expriiucr ainsi, par des voeux sympnthiques, 
sans jamais tirer l’cpee 1 Jo crois qu’il est difficile do l’admettre, et 
d’ailleurs, vous aviez pris 1c soiu de nous rassurer k cct ogard, car 
vous ajoutiez plus loin : 1 Dans ccs circonstances, lc mot neutrality 
que nous pronoinjons, non sans regret, nous est impost! par une 
necessity impcricuse et par uue appreciation logiquo de nos interets 
solidaires. Mais cette neutrality n’est qu’un inoycii, le moyen de nous 
rapprocher du but veritable do notre politique, le soul moyeu de 
completer nos annements sans nous exposer a une attaque soudaine, 
soit do la Prusse, soit do la Russie, avaut d'etre en mesurc dc nous 
defendre.’ Et le soir du memo jour (24 juillet), Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadcur d’Aulricbe, prdcisant d’advantago cette question des ariue- 
mcnls, m’iufonuait par ccrit que, dans l’etat oil la guerre avait sur- 
pris l’Autriche, il no lui serait pas possible d'entrer en campagne 
avaut lc commencement de septembre. 

Enfin, liien que la promesse do concours ressorto suffisamment 
de ce qui precede, et qu’en verite il me semblo superllu d’insister 
davantage, je vous rappcllerai ce qui s’est passt? lorsque Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Vitzthuin revint a Paris, et qu’alors, de concert avec 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Autriehr, il posa avec moi les bases, les 
articles monies dc ce troito, qui dedaruit nettement que la neutrality 
arnde des puissances contractautes otait destineo k se transformer en 
cooperation effective avee la Franco contre la Prusse. 

Je vous rappellerai quo ce sent les represeutants de 1’Autriche, 
vos propres plenipo tent iai res et mondataires, qui ont suggerd le mode 
de cette transformation de la neutrality armce en cooperation effective, 
et que ce mode consistait, une fois prot, a reclanier de la Prusse, sous 
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forme d’ultimatum, l’engagemcnt de ne ricn entreprondre contre lo 
status quo ddfini par le traits de Prague. Les ndgociateurs autrichiens 
disaient alors, avec raison, que lo refus do la Prusse etait certain ct 
qu’il deviendrait lo signal des hostility combindes. 

Et inaintenant, Monsieur lo Comte, vous mo demanded si les 
communications du 20 juillet, ou, pour parlor plus correctcmcut, du 
24 juillet, jour ou je los ai revues, ont pu me faire * penser sdrieuse- 
ment que nous devions mettre on ligne de compte uno intervention 
de l’Autriclie k main anneo ’ 1 Mais je ne puis faire autremont que 
de vous retourner la menie question. 

Du moment ou l’Autriche promet de contribucr au succcs de nos 
armes; quand 1’Autriche nous oxplique quo la neutralitd qu’elle 
proclame n'est qu’un inoyon, quo ootte neutralite n’est que lo nioyeu 
de completer ses armemeuts pour so rapproehcr du but veritable de 
sa politique, lequel but est de contribuer au sucees do nos armes; 
quand son Ambassadeur lu’derit que les armces autriohicnnes ne 
pourront entrer on eampagno que dans los premiers jours de soptembre; 
quand les plcuipotentiaircs autriohiens plaeont dans uu tniitd ndgocid 
on ma prescuce et avec uiou concours un article portant que la 
neutralite armoe dos puissances contractantes est dcstinoe a ctre 
transformce on cooperation effective avec la France eontro la Prusse : 
quand cos memos plcuipotentiaircs suggeront les premiers la municre 
de proceder diplumutiquement a ccttc transformation quo doiveut 
suivro les hostilities ; o est moi qui vous le demande scriousement, 
Monsieur le Comte, quo devious-nous penser] 

Vous ajoutes * qudtant reste aux affaires plusieurs semainos 
encore pendant que les cvcucinents de la guerru sc sout rupidemeut 
succdde, je n’ai envoyc a Vienno ni un telcgramme, ni uuc dcpcche 
pour rappcler it J’Autricho ses engagements ot pour hater ses 
operations militaircs,’ et vous en conduez que je no pouvais croire 
serieusement k la cooperation d'une armoe autrichicnnc. 

Bappeler k 1’Autriche ses promcsscs, quand nous nous buttions, 
quelques jours apres les avoir reyues! J’avoue quo l’idee ne m’en 
est mdme pas venue. 

. Mais si vous croyez que je n’aie pas eorit a notre Ambossadeur 
de recourir k tous les moyens en son pouvoir pour hater vos opifra- 
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tions militaires, vous fites dans uno grande erreur, et j’ai sons les 
ycux les minutes do plusieurs depeches, entre autres de celles que jet 
Ini ai adressees le 27 et 1c 31 juillet et lc 3 aoftt, qui n’avaient pas 
d’autre objet. 

Je lie doutais pas dcs intentions de l’Autriche ; je n’en donte pas 
d’avantage aujourd’liui, et j’ai la conviction que si nos revers, aussi 
soudains qu’imprcvus, n’avaient rendu son concours impossible, ce 
concours nous eut cite domic coniine il nous avait etc proiuis; j'avnis, 
je l’avoue, un peu moins dc coufiancc dans la promptitude de sob 
prdparatifs, bicn que je rcgussc h cet egard de personnagcs tres-com- 
pd tent us, des informations rassurantes. 

Je tormiuc, Monsieur lc Comte, cette lettre dcjii trop longue, en 
protestant de nouveau contrc toutc idee do reproelie et do rdcrimin- 
ation. Je maintiens mes deux affirmations, nmis rieu n’ost plus loin 
de ma pensde que dc vouloir faire un grief soit au Gouvernenient im¬ 
perial et royal, soit a vous-nieme de la conduitc politique de l’Autriche 
opres nos desustres. Ce serait. manquer au plus liaut dugru de sens 
pratique et memo d'i'quitd tjuo de s’etonner du temps d’arret qui a 
itiS la consequence dc nos defaites successives et surtout de nos 
desordres intcriours. Je diini mCme, qu’il y aurnit de noire part une 
certainc ingratitude ii no pas contiaitro qu’entre toutes les puissances 
l’Autriclic a etc la dernioro a nbondouner completeiuent la France. 

J'ai trop lougtemps reside a Vienne pour lie pas appreeier toute 
la difference, toute la distance qui separent l’Autriclie etson Gouver- 
ncment de eotte phalange dc jouniaux payes par la Prusse, ct dont 
plus d’uue fois vous ave/. deplore avec moi, vcrlialemcnt ou par (Serit, 
la vunaJitu et 1'absence de patriotisme. Nous lc savons en France, 
les sympathies dc la veritable Autriche nous ont suivi au-delk de 
nos revers, ot nous ne serious degages de la reconnaissance quo du 
jour ou il nous sorait demontre que son Gouvernoment cherche & 
rdpudicr aujourd’liui les sentiments qu’il professait jadis. ' . 

Je regretto, Monsieur le Comte, d'avoir donn<5 k ma reponse un. 
devcloppement aussi considerable, et je vous prie d’y voir une marque 
de la consideration que j’ai pour vous et pour toutes les communi¬ 
cations que vous roulcz bien me faire. 

Il a fallu un etat de chosos aussi exceptionncl que celui de mon 
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malheureux pays; il a fallu ce fait aussi (Strange qu’incroyablo d'un 
chef d'Etat s’dgarant dans les entrainementg d’un langage de partisan, 
pour me fairs desceadro dans l’arfjne et quitter ina retraite. Je mo 
h&te d’y rentrer, maintenant que ina t&chc cst remplic, et j’aimerais 
a y einporter la eonfiance que vous ne vous mcprcticz pus sur le 
sentiment qui m’cn a arraulit: pour quelques heurcs. C’etait non 
devoir. 

Agrees, Monsieur le Comte, les assurances dc nia haute con¬ 
sideration 

(signc) Gbamont. 

Puivatb Lettrb fbom Count JIeust. 

Vous me paries, ehcr ami, dc la lettrc du Due de Gramont ct 
Vous me demandez eo que j ’011 peuse et ec tju’il faut en punser. 

Vous partugcz ainsi judicicusemont Votre question en deux 
parties, Tune mVtant personuolle et 1’autre so rupportant au fond de 
la choso in<ime. 

En Vous disaut quelle est nia pen see je crois deviner la Vfitre. 
Ce n’est pas ina pensce que Vous voulez coniuiftre, e’est l’i repression 
que la lettre a faile sur moi ct que Vous suppose/, sans douto avoir 
<!tu facheusc. Eh liicu, je ne dirai pas ahsolumeiit le contraire. Le 
Due de Gramont, avec lequel pendant quatre amides jo n’avais ccssu 
d’entreteuir les relations les plus aniicalcs, est venu me voir peu de 
temps aprtrs mon installation a l’Anibaxsade de Londrcs. Nous avous 
beaueoup cause des uvcnoineuts survenus dopuis, et dans le eourant 
de notre conversation il in'a coinmuuiqut: plusieurs fois plusieurs 
details qui sout de nature ii l’excuser, je dirai nieine a l’exeulper en 
presence de3 accusations quo l’on fait peser sur lui. Aussi chaque 
fois quo' l’occasion s’en est presentee je n’ai pas oublie d’en tirer 
parti pour prendre sa defense. Mais en lneme temps, note/, bien 
ceci! il m’a dit qu’il avait parfaitcincitt cotnpris ina politi<|ue et 
J'attitude de l’Autriche, et pas le plus leger i-oproche n’est sorti de 
sa bouche. Je Vous dirai plus: J e lui rappelai mon telegram me, par 
lequel j’avais charge le Prince de Metternich de 1’engager dans les 
termes les plus pressants lx se contenter de la renunciation du Prince 
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de Hohenzollern et 4 l’exploiter comme succfes diplomatique incon¬ 
testable. 11 mo dit qu’il avait partagii ma maniere de voir, mais 
qu’il avuit dfi agir en consequence d’une decision arrGtde en sens 
controire. Je ne commets pas d'indiscrdtion avec cos dernieres paroles, 
car ce qu’elles disent, se retrouve dans le livre public par le 'Due 
lui-mcme. J ugez done de mou etonnemeut lorsqu’4 la veille de partir 
en conge avec uue parfaitc liberte d'esprit, j'cus la surprise de cette 
lettre avec la perspective assez dcplaisante d’uue poldmique avec les 
journaux, moi qui me felieitais d’on avoir perdu l'habitude. 

Cepemlant uno grande partie de la presse—et Yous conviendrez 
que ce ne fut pas la plus mauvaise—a accueilli la prdtendue reve¬ 
lation avec un esprit de calino et do reserve auquel on ne saurait 
trop rend re justice ; j’ui le ferine espoir que cot incident ne servira 
ni 4 uoinproinettro les bons rapports de xnon pays avec l’AUemagne 
ni a refroidir les sentiments de sympathie ct d'estime qu'on nous a 
gardes en France. C’est 14 l'cssentiel. Ce qui me concernc per- 
somicllemeut cst d'un intcret secondaire. Mais si j’ avais encore 
l’hounour d’etre Ministre de l’Empercur, et que j’eusse 4 rdpoudro 4 
uue interpellation, je dirnis ceci: 

La guerre do 1870, entreprise contrairement a mes conseils et 
a mes previsions, avait place l’Autriclio-ITongrie dans une position 
des plus difficiles. 11 est facile uujourd’bui de dire ce que nous 
avions 4 t'nire, il n'en etait pas de memo lorsque Tissue restait 
douteuse, et qu’il etait du devoir d’un Ministre d’envisager avec une 
entiere inddpcndauce de jugement les eventualities les plus diverses 
qui pouvaient en resulter et qui etaient toutes d'une portae grave 
pour les intcrets et l'avenir do la Monarckie. J'ai rcrapli conscien- 
cieuseincnt la mien dans des moments souvent penibles, et je crois ne 
pas avoir fait fausse route. Les calamitds do la guerre nous ont ctd 
epargnees, le vainquour est devenu notro ami, le vaincu n’a rien eu 
4 nous reproclier, la lettre du Due de Gramont l’atteste, car elle 
declare l'attitude de l’Autrichc avoir ete sympathique et loyale. 
N’est-ce-pas assez pour etre content 1 

Yoil4 ce que je dirais ct voila ce quo dira un jour l’histoire, qui 
juge les ckosos dons leur ensemble et les homines suivant le bien ou 
le mat qu’ils ont fait 4 leur pays. 
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Et ceci carrdment posd, je Yous dirai a Yous que je n’ai pas h. 
craiudre les publications pourvu qu’ellos soient completes. 

Mids, me dirpz-Vous, et nous voillt arrives h. la second partie 
de Votro question : qu’est-ce qui en cst du langnge que Monsieur do 
Uramont aurait dtd autorisd it tenir it son Gouvernoincnt, et <juel cst 
le document dont il parle 1 Eh, mon cher ami, c’ost prdcisdmont ce 
que je lui ai demandd lc jour memo on j’ai lu sa lot.tre dans les 
joumaux. La micune, confide aux soins do notrn Atnbassade k Paris, 
lui k <5to remise le 21 do ce mois, nuds je suis encore k l’houre qu’il 
est k attendee une reponse. On dit que le Due est do nouveau 
souffrant. 

J’cn ai eld done rdduit a fouiller dans inn mdmoiro, ne pouvant 
fouiller dans les papiers, ot jo n’y ai encore ricn trouvd qui puisse 
m’dclairer. Mais ce que diis-lt-p resent je puis Vous certifier, e’est quo 
dans tous les cas le Due s’est singulioromont trompd de date. Et 
e’est la date qu’il importe do connattre et quo je l’ai particuliiire- 
ment prid de lu’iiuliquer. 

Le Due de Gmuiont parle du temps ou il dtait Ambassadour it 
Vienne, puisqu’il parle du langage qu’il dtait autorisd k tenir a son 
GourcrMoment, ot qu’il chcrche a rofutor im passage do la depo¬ 
sition de Monsieur Thiel’S qui so rapporlo k la ineine dpoque. Or jo 
declare uno communication qui aurait autorisd-l’Ambassadeur de 
Franceii direason Gouvernement <ju’il ponvait comptersur I’Autiichc 
en cas d’une guerre, absolument impossible; je declare pareille com¬ 
munication ne jamais lui avoir dtd faite. Venillcsi done me dire 
Vous-meme s’il est seulement tulmissible, en supposant mcme que 
nous ayons dtd dans les dispositions les plus favorables a la Fr-ance, 
qu’il aurait pu entrer dans noire jiensde de nous engager ainsi pour 
une guerre in nbstrmUo et a van l l’oxistoneo memo d’un whh Mfi ; 
si l’on parle d’epouser une cause aval it qn’il n’y ait une cause. Et 
dites-moi encore s’il est admissible; qu’aprds avoir regu de telles assu¬ 
rances k Vienne le Due dc Gramont, devc.uu Ministre des aflaires 
dtrangferes, se trouvant en prdscuce d’une eomplication des plus graves, 
n’ait pas songd aussitflt it transformer ces assurances en traitd. Mais 
e’est lit ce qui a dtd si peu le cas quo des propositions d’alliancc 
nous ont dtd seulement faites apros la ddclaration de guerre. 
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Car, so)t dit en passant, il n’existe pas.et il n’a jamais sxistd 
uno transaction quelconquc qui eut engagd l’Autriche & entrer en 
campagne ni k propos de la candidature Hohenzollem ni de la 
paix de Prague, ni de la ligne du Main, ni pour tout autre objet. 

Nous ne pouvions qne ddcliner ocs propositions, qui nous furent 
faites au milieu du nioig de julliet, et le diSsappointement, bien que 
nulleincnt legitime, n’en fut pas moins profond ot regrettable. C’est 
dans co moment la ou il n’y nvait plus moyen d’arrSter les conse¬ 
quences d’une decision vivement combattue, oil nous devious refuser 
ce que 1’on attendait de nous; il est possible que dans une lettre 
particuli&re ou l’on ne pose pas toujours les mots, il se trouvent des 
paroles rassui-antes, qui dans l’etat on en dtaicnt les choses ne 
pouvaient plus exercer une influence sur les ddtcrminationsdu Gouver- 
nement fron^ais et qui n’ont pu devenir fatales pour lui, car ce qu’on 
lui reproehe ce n’est pas d’avoir fait une guerre qu’il avait ddclarde, 
c’est do I’avoir ddclarce, et ce n’est pas nous qui l’avons encouragd 
a la faire. 

Voila comment les choses se sont passdes ; et le Due de Gramont 
a done eu raison de dire que la conduite do l’Autricho ctait 
sympathiqne et loyale. 

Maisenoorcun mot. V otidra-t-on peut-fitre trouver notre raaintien 
qui, jo le repete, dtait diet/; par une appreciation conscicncieuse de 
tontes les phases de notre position, incompatible avoc notre declaration 
de neutrality 1 Oe serait se faire une idde tr&s-fausse do ce que o’est 
que la neutrality. En se declarant ncutre un etat s’eugage k remplir 
les obligations que lui impose la neutrality tant qu’il resto neutre, mais 
la declaration de neutrality n’est pas un paete avec les belligerents 
qui onclininc sa politique et qui 1’enipCcho de l’abondonner lo jour 
oil il le voudrait. En veut-on une preuve, il n’y a qu’4 se reporter 
k la derniere guerre. 
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E. 

Correspondence Relative to Russia and the Black 

Sea. 


Le Comte de Bkudt au Comte dk Ciiotek 
a St. Peters nouito. 


Nr. 1. 


V IE.V NIC, le 10 Novemhre 18T0. 


L’Envoye de Russia m’a remis il y a quelquos jours copio d’mie 
ddpeehe dont Vous trouvo/. cgaleinent unn copio ci-annoxi'e. 

Jo me suis onipressd de la placer sous les ycux do 1’Empereur 
et Roi, notre Auguste Maitre, et u’cst d’ordro do Sa Majcsti; quo je 
Vous charge de porter les observations suivautes a la conuaissanue 
de M. le Prince (lortohacow. 

Voici co quo porte l’article 14 du traitc coticlu h. Paris le 
30 mars 1850 : 

1 Lours Majestes I’Emporeur do toutes les Russies otic Sultan, 
ayant conelu uno convention a Toilet de determiner la force et lo 
noinhre des batiments legers necossaires au sorvico de Lours cotes 
qu’Ellosso rdservent d'entrotenir dans la Mer Noire, cettc convention 
est annexde au present traitc, ct aura memo force et valour quo si 
elle en faisait partie integrante. Elio no pourra ctro ni annulde ni 
modifi^e sans l’assentiment des Puissances signatairos du present 
traits.’ 

Le dernier paragraphs de cet article, par ses termes positifs, 
acquiert une valeur particuliere en njoutant exprosseinent ot excep- 
tionelleraent une stipulation qui, de tout temps, a dtd regardee coniine 
Bous-entendue dans cliaquc transaction iutcrnationale. 

Nous ne saurions done concevoir ni admettre un doute sur la 
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force absoluc de cet engagement reciproque, Iocs radme qne l’une ou 
l’autre des parties contractantes se croirait dans le cas de faire valoir 
lea considerations les mieux fondles contre le maintien de telle ou 
telle disposition d’un traite qu’on est convenu de declarer d’avance 
no pouvoir jamais etre ni annule ni modifie sans l’assentiment de 
toutes les Puissances qui l’ont signe. 

Cost uniqueuient pour ne pas manqucr aux (Sgards dds au Ca¬ 
binet do St. Petersbourg <jue, sans nous arreter k oo simple renvoi 
qui resume* touto notrc pnusi 5 e sur l’ouverture qu’il vient de nous 
faire, nous entrons dans un examcu des arguments sur lesquels 
repose cette communication. 

La ddpeche de M. le Chnncelicr de Russia commence par relever 
uno certaine ini^galitc ou iniquito dont les dispositions du traits se- 
raiont entachdes, en oe qu’elles limitaient les moyens de defense de 
la Pussie dans la Mer Noire, tandis qu’elles permaittaient k la 
Turquie d’entretenir des forces navales illimitces dans l’Archipel et 
les detvoits. 

II ne nous appartient pas de discuter ni l’origine ni la valeur 
d’un arrangoment qui n’a pas etc passe cntrc la Russie et nous, mais 
qui est commun h toutes les Grandes Puissances. Nous nous por- 
mettronsseulement cle faire observer^, M. le Prince Gortcbacowqu’une 
reflexion pareille peut empeeher la signature d’un traite, et qu’aprfes 
la signature elle peut servir dc base k uao demande de riodifi cation, 
mais que jamais elle ne peut autoriscr uno solution arbitraire. Nous 
dirons plus. Les raisons que le Gouvernement de Russie met en 
avant pour justifier un acte unilateral, loin d’cn attdnuer la portae, 
ne font qu’ajouter k la gravity des considerations qui s’y rattachent. 
La maxime qu’il lui plait d’adopter compromet non seulement tous 
les traitds existants, mais encore ceux k venir. Elle peut contribuer 
k les rend re faciles, elle no scrvira pas k les rendre solides. 

Cependant le Oabinot de St. Petersbourg rappelle des derogations 
auxquclles le traite de 1856 n’aurait pas echappd. 

II est question de revolutions qui s’etaient accomplice dans les 
Principautes danubiennes et qui, contrairement k l’esprit et k la lettre 
du traite et de ses annexes, avaient conduit 41’Union des Principautes 
ct k l’appel d’un Prince etrangcr. 
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Qu’il nous soit perm is de fair© ressortir un point qui nous semblc 
capital. 

Les Principautds de Moldavia et de Valacliie n’otaient point partic 
contractante du traits de 1856. Ellea se trouvont sous la suzeroinetc 
de la Porte ottomann. 

iltait-ce Lien celle-oi qui dtait responsable des changemcnts sur- 
venus dans ces pays et qui, aux yeux du Gouvernoment Imperial de 
Russie, constituent uno infraction aux traites? 

Est-ce bien elle qui a demands qti’on les sanctionnfit, ct n’est-ce 
pas ello qui aujourd’hui doit accepter une infraction dvidcuuuent pre- 
judiciablc k ses droits et k ses intdrets 1 

• Reste I’entrde de quelques blltiments do guerre (Strangers dans 
la Mer Noire. Ces faits nous sont inconnus, k meins qu’il tie s’agisse 
des b&timents de guerre desanuds qui servaient d’eseort(! si des Sou- 
verains. Cos apparitions, le Cabinet de St. Petersliourg no 1’ignore 
pas, avainnt certes un caraetfcro bien inolfensif. Itien d’ailleurs 
n’empechait le Gouvernenient de Russie de porter plninte du mo¬ 
ment ou ellcs lui paraissaient incoinpatibles avec les dispositions du 
traitd. 

Le Gouvernenient de Sa Majostd Iinpdriale et Royalo Apostolique 
n’a done pu apprendre qu’avec un penible regret, la determination 
que nous anuonce la depoche de M. le Prince Gortchacow et par la 
quelle le Gouvernenient Imperial de Rusio assume sur lui une grave 
responsibilitc'. II lui est impossible de no pas on tdinoigner sa pro- 
fondo surprise, et d’appeler la sdriouse attention du Cabinet Imperial 
sur les consequences d’un procddiS qui non seuleinent porte attcinte 
k un acte international signd par toutes les Grandos Puissances, mais 
qni se produit encore nu milieu de circoustances ou plus que jamais 
l’Europo a bosoin des garantics qu’offre k son repos et k son avenir 
la foi des traites. 

Vous donnerez lecture do la presente depeche k M. le Prince 
Gortchacow et Vous lui en laisserez copic. 

Recevcz, etc. 
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Lb Comte dk Beust au Comte db Chotek 
a Sj 1 . Peteiibboueg. 


Viknne le 16 Navembrt 1870. 


Nr. 2. 

Apres m’avoir communiqud la circulaire du 19/31 octobre d r - k 
laquelle ma depeche No. 1 de ce jour sort do rdpliquc, M. l’Envoyd 
de Russie m’a donne lecture de quelques passages d’une autre ddpfiqhe 
do son Cabinet, relative k la mfirno affaire, mais portant uu caract&re 
plus confidentiel 

Dans cette pifece M. le Prince Oortcliacow, faisant appcl & nos 
sentiments d’amitie pour la Cour de Russie, exprime l’espoir de nous 
trouver d’aulant plus disposes k juger avec faveur sa determination 
de s’affranchir des stipulations rt'glant la neutralisation de la Mer 
Noire quo le Gouvernement I. & R. avait lui-meme, dfes le mois de 
janvier 1867, pris l'initiative d’une proposition dont l’effet eut 6t6 
de ddgagor la Russie des restrictions que lui imposaient ces memes 
stipulations. 

J’ai rcpondu k M. Novikow que, sons nul doute, nous avions 
toujours tdraoignd le plus vif ddsir de consolider nos bons rapports 
avcc la Cour de St. PGtersbourg, et que l’initiative rappel ee par le 
Prince Gortcliacow avait (ltd l’exprcssion la plus eclatan te peut-Gtre 
de ce bon vouloir do notre part; mais quo je no pouvais me defendro 
d’un sentiment de regret en reportaut mes souvenirs sur la demarche 
dont il s’agit, et en me retra^ant Paccuoil plus que froid qu’elle avait 
rencontre aupres de ceux-lA memo qui cussent du s'y montrer les plus 
sensibles. M. le Chancelier ne peut avoir oublid qu’au lieu d’dveiller 
dans son esprit un dcho sympathique, elle ne provoqua de sa part 
que des critiques et des reprochcs que nous ne nous attcndions certes 
pas k voir se produire de ce c6td. 

Le prdddcesseur de Votre Excellence ne put que nous mander 
alors que le chef du Cabinet russo trouva it notre mani&re d’agir 
prdcipitde; que, dans son opinion, elle avait suscitd sans ndcessite la 
mdfiance du Gouvernement fra^ais ; et que l’idde, mise en avant par 
nous, d'une conference pour le rfeglement des questions k rdsoudre 
en Orient, lui semblait peu propre k assurer un rdsultat satisfaisant. 
A coup Bur, cette manihre de rdpondre k une avance aussi loyale que 
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bienveillante etait faite pour exciter notre surprise. La Russie pou- 
vait contester l’opportunite de notre proposition, & laquelle l’odhesion 
de la France et de l’Angleterrc avait fait defaut; mais la penscc qui 
l’avait inspiroe, pensee toute bienveillante pour la Russie et favorable 
k aes vornx, n’eu constituait pas moins une prouve manifesto de nos 
bonnes dispositions qui muritait d’etre mieux aecucillie. 

J’ai signals, en outre, k M. l’Euvoye de Russie la difference 
essentielle qui existo entre la combinaison suggdree par nous en 1876, 
et la declaration quo son Gouvornement vient d’emettre. 

Aux termes de notre projet, les entraves apportdes k la libertd 
d’action de la Russio dans 1’Euxin devaient titre ccartees dans les 
formes determines par le traite memo et non par un simple acte 
unilateral. De ce que nous avions recoin mande l’nbrogntion legale, 
prononcee par l’unanimite des Cours signataircs, il ne s’en suivait 
nullement que nous d fissions approuver unc anuulation arbitrairement 
et isoldment signifiee par la partie obligee. L’article 14 du traitd 
du 30 mare 18. r )6 porte, en toutes lettres, que la Convention conclue 
le meme jour entre les deux Etats riverains de la Mer Noire ne pourra 
6 trc ni annulec ni moclifiee sans l’assontimcut des Puissances garantes, 
et je no coroprendrais done pas que le Gouvornement russe, en sui- 
vant aujourd’hui, pour so libdror des charges do cetto Convention, 
un mode de provider diarnetraleinent oppose a la clause que jo viens 
de citer, put nous taxer d’incouscquencc, lorsque e’est precisdment 
l’application de cctte clause qui formait la base de notre programme. 

Enfin, ai-je fait observer 4 M. Novikow, la marche proposee a 
cette dpoque par le Cabinet I. & R. n’etoit aucunetnent de nature a 
entrainer les dangereuses consequences qu’il y a lieu de redouter de 
l’acte rdeent du Cabinet de St Petersbourg. En obtenant, dc l’aveu 
de l’Europe, le retrait de l’interdiction quiempoche le ddveloppoment 
de ses forces navales dans la Mer Noire, la Russie rccouvrait la posi¬ 
tion qui lui est duo dans ces parages, sans qu’il eut fallu en conccvoir 
des aJarmes. II n’en est pas ainsi aujourd’hui. La demarche qui 
vient d’etre faite ne saurait manquer d’exciter les plus serieuses in¬ 
quietudes. Dans l’Europe oecidcntale, die produit ddja une irritation 
des esprits fort prejudiciable 4 la cause de la paix ; dans le Lovant 
cet essai de la Russie de se faire justice ello-infiine sera envisage sans 
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derate commo une preuve que cette Puissance a jugd le moment venu 
de prendre en main la solution de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la 
Question d’Orient. Lets imaginations si ardentes des peoples derations 
de ces oontrdes y trouveront un stimulant des plus actifs. L’exeraple 
frappant d’un Etat dont le prestige est si grand it leurs yeux leur 
semblera ddsormais, nous le craignons, justifior toutes les agitations 
et toutes les violences. 

Le Chaneelier russe ne saurait disconvenir qu’il y a 14 de quoi 
nous prdoccuper, et il ne s’dtonnera done pas que nous prenions 
trfts au sdrieux la surprise qu'il a mdnagde au monde politique. Nous 
voyons, dans l'attitudc prise par le Cabinet de St. Petersbourg, non 
pas une menace dirocto a l’Eurepe, niais une cause de perturbation 
fftcheusc, niettant en peril son repos et sa securite. 

Je n’ai jamais fait mystfcre do nia conviction que les transactions 
de 1856 ont place la Russie, sur la Mor Noire, dans uno situation 
jam digne d’uno Grande Puissance, on amoindrissant le rOle qu’elle 
est appelcc it jouer dans les eaux qui baignant son territoire, et je 
n’ni rien neglige, je puis le dire, pour faire partager cette conviction 
aux autres Cours garantos. Aussi, n’en ai-je etc que plus peine de 
voir le Gouvernoment. Imperial rocourir, pour le redressment de ses 
griefs, it un luoyen qui, sous tous les rapports, mo parait le raoinB 
heureusoment clioisi. 

Tel est le langage quo j’ai tenu &. M. Novikow en cette circon- 
stance. J’ai cru utile de le reproduire dans le present© ddpeche, 
dont "Votre Excellence voudra bien donner lecture it M. le Prince 
Gortcliacow et dont Ellc est memc autorisee it lui laisser copie s’il 
en tdmoignait le ddsir. 

Reccvez, etc. 
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F. 

Despatch on Polish Apfaius. 

Le Comte »k Bkust au Comte Apponyi a Lon dues. 

JAttre particuliere 

Virnne, le 27 Juin 1870. 

II mo revient (le different elites que la question polauaiso a jouti 
un certain role dans I’entrcvue d’Ems. Les deux Souvorians auraient, 
m’assure-Von, juge necossaire d’clablir entro eux une sorte d’enlonte 
provoquee jiar l’attitude du Gouvemomont Imperial et Itoyal dans 
les affaires de la Galicie. 

Cette nouvellrs in’est encore confirmee par les renseiguemeuts 
<juc Vous me transnieltcz sous la date du 23 de ce niois. D’apres 
les details coufidentiels quo Vous me douiicz sur votro ‘ conversation 
intime' avec Lord Clarendon, il me semlilo quo Sa Seigneurio ne 
trouve pas critierement denudes de fondcuicnt les alarums qui, a co 
que nos voisins pretendent, lour sont inspirdes par notre conduitc 
vis-A-vis des Galiciens. Je vois avec plaisir quo Vous Vous etes 
efforctS de placer les faits sous lour vrni jour, et jo ne puis qu'ap- 
prouver le langage que Vous avez tenu au Principal-Secretaire d’Etat. 
Le sujet est cependant assez important pour mdriter qu’ou y revienne, 
et je crois devoir Vous indiquer quelqucs considerations nouvelles 
que je Vous prie de soumettre, lorsque Vous on trouverez l’oecasion, 
A ^appreciation de Lord Clarendon. 

Avant tout je dois dtahlir on principe, ainsi que Vous l’avez 
ddjA fait, que la utaniere dont nous gouvernons la Galicie est pure- 
ment une question d’oduiiuistration intdrieure, et qu’il est, si non im¬ 
possible, du moins fort dangereux d’admettre que des questions de 
cette nature puissent devenir l’objet d’une entente entres des Puissancs 
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etrangeres. Qu’un Gouvernement dtablisse chez lui un regime 
plus liberal que celui qui exists chez ses voisins, il n'y a certes pas 12k 
une raison suflisante pour que ccux-ci aient le droit de se plaindre 
et d’ngir comine s’ils etaient directement menaces. Tant qu’il n’y a 
pas de propagande active exorcee au-dela des frontiferes, tant qu’il 
n’y a pas de tentative d’etendre une influence illicite sur les pays 
a^jacents, tout Gouvernement doit rester libre d’organiser comme 
il l’entcnd 1’administration de ses provinces, et ses voisins ne sauraient 
avoir un juste motif de prendre de l’ombrage. 

S’il en <5tait autrement, on laisserait s’dtablir un precedent fort 
grave et d’uno porteo tros-mcnagante pour le maintien de la paix. 
Que dirait-on, par example, on Angleterre, si l’Autricke et la France 
manifestant desalarmes de la politique suiviepar la Prusse & 1’dgard 
des aspirations de la nationality allemande, declavaient y voir un 
motif do so concerter otroitenieut afin de parer & toutes les dventua- 
litds. J c crois qu’un pareil laugage paraitrait au Cabinet de Londres 
plus inquietant pour le nmintien de la paix que telle ou telle avance 
faite par lo Gouvernement prussion au parti national allemand; et 
nous aurions sans douto on ce cos k entendre des reproches assez vifs 
do la louche do Lord Clarendon. 

Pourtant ce ne sont que ses propres nationaux que le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial et Royal cherche k sc concilicr en Galicie, car nous 
pouvons hardiment aflirmor que jamuis un acte ou une parole oflicielle 
n’a rdvolo do notre part lc desir de flatter la nationality polonaise 
en dehors do la Gnlicic. 

Il me semble done qu’on ne saurait reconnaitre k la Prusse et k 
la Russie lc droit de se forinaliser des concessions que l’Autriche croit 
utile de faire aux Polonais de la Galicie. D’ailleurs ces crointes 
qu’on nous dit otre eomjucs a Berlin et a St. Petersbourg existent-elles 
reellement ? J’avoue que j’ai de la peine k y croire. 

Il me serait difficile d’admettre que nos voisins pussent se 
ryjouir de voir une province importante de l’Autriche rester mdcon- 
tento; mais qu’ils trouvent un danger pour eux k ce que cette pro¬ 
vince soit satisfaite, e’est ce que l’imagination la plus tiinoree ne 
saurait comprendre. 

Si e’est en quality de Puissances copartageantes, et en se fondant 
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mfr les droits acquis k ce titre, que les deux Puissances prdtendraient 
devoir s’occuper dcs affaires de Galicie, nous pourrions tout uussi 
bien rdclamer de notre cdtd le droit de surveiller la maiiibre dont la 
Russie gouveme ses provinces. 

Nous n’dlevons pas de pareilles pretentions, et si, par respect 
-pour l’inddpendancc de tout Gouvemoment dans les affaires du ressort 
de l’odministration intdrieure, nous gardons une reserve absolue devant 
les questions de cette nature, nous pensons qu’on pourrait observer 
envers l’Autriche les merncs dgards lorsqu’elle cherchc k satisfairo les 
▼oeux ldgitimes de ses sujets de nationalitd polonaise. II y a eu 
une dpoque, sous l’administration du Marquis Wielopolski, ou la 
Russie favorisait plutdt chez elle le ddveloppeinent de la nationalitd 
polonaise. Quels que fussent alors nos sentiments k l’dgard dc cette 
mani&rc de proedder du Gouvernemcnt russe, nous n’avons pas trouvd 
que nous eussious k nous en prdoccuper, ni cherchc a dtablir une 
entente avec la Prusse pour nous prdmunir contre les dangers qui 
pouvaient cn rdsulter. Lorsque plus tard nous nous soinmes, d’accord 
avec les Couvememcnts d’Anglcterre ct de France, prdvalus du texte 
des stipulations du traitd de 1815 pour rdclamer k St. Pdtersbourg 
en faveur des Polonais, la situation dtait tout autre. L’insurrcction 
polonaise constituait alors un vdritable pdril pour nous cu parti- 
culier et pour le mainticn do la tranquillitd generalo. Les Puis¬ 
sances pouvaient invoquer pour justificr leur conduite non seulement 
le texte d’un traitd, niais l’urgcnce d’aviser k l’extiuction d’une con¬ 
flagration qui prenait des proportions rcdoutables et liiena^ait la 
suretd des pays voisins. 11 n’y a aucune analogic entre la situation 
actuelle de la Galicie ct cclle ou sc trouvait a cette dpoque le 
Royaume de Pologne. Le coline le plus complet rfcgne en Galicie, et il 
scrait dtrange de prdtendre que la tranquillitd et le contcntcment 
d’une province sont une menace ou un danger pour les voisins. 

Je contesterais done absolument a la Prusse et k la Russie le 
droit dc se faire une arme contre nous de l’organisation administra¬ 
tive qu’il nous plait d'introduire en Galicie, ct qui ne touche en rien 
aux intdrets de sujets prussiens ou russes. Je ne crois pas memo 
beaucoup k la rdalitd des craintes qu’dpouveraient ces Puissances. 

Par contre, je ne disconveniens nullement de ui’ctrc montrd 
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favorable, depuis non ontr<5e au Ministere, k l’adoption d’un systfeiftb, 
accordant une certainc satisfaction aux vcoux de la Galicie. 

En ugissant ainsi, je crois m’etre inspire des conseils d’une saine 
politique; et je suis persuade que tout homme d’etat impartial ap- 
preciera les motifs qui m’ont die tee cette conduite. 

Panni les di verses nationality repandues dans l’Empire Austro- 
Hongrois, la nationality polonaise est une de cellos dont le ddvoue- 
ment aux into rets generaux et au maintien de 1’Empire nous est le 
plus surement acquis.—En effet, elle n’a auoun appui k chercher 
en dehors de l'Empire dont elle fait pai-tie. Sans parler de l’excel- 
lcnt contingent militaire que la Galicie a toujours fourni dans nos 
guerres, ses reprdscutauts dans nos Assemblies deliberantes se sont 
moot res jaloux de veiller a la grandeur de l’Empire. Ce sont oux 
qui, dans la Delegation du lieichsrath devant laquelleje suis spcciale- 
luent appele u diifendro la politique Iniporiale, m’ont lc plus lidele- 
ment soutenu par leurs discours et leurs votes. Resserrcr les liens 
qui les attachcut a l’existence de l’Empire Austro-Hongrois rn’a done 
toujours paru cssentiel; et co but no pouvait litre mieux atteint qu’en 
leur accordant les concessions qu’ils rcclamaiont sur le terrain de 
rautonomie administrative. C’est dans ce sens qucj’ai plaido leur 
cause avee consequence dons les Conseils de l’Emperour, et que j’ai 
plus d'uue fois insiste sur la necessity de les rallier etroitemeut 
autour des nouvellcs institutions de l'Euipire. Qu’il faille pour cela 
leur donner certains droits favorablcs au dcvoloppemcnt de leur sen¬ 
timent national, le fait est incontestable. Mais ces droits sont circon- 
scrits aux limites de la province ; ot nous apportons une attention 
scrupuleuse a les contidlcr de ia^on a ce qu’ils ne puissent pas 
franchir ces homes. J 'en citcrai ici un cxcmple. Le Ministere du 
Comte 1’otocki acceptc la presence dans le Conseils des Ministres d’un 
M inistro spccialcmcut charge de re presenter les interets de la Galicie, 
parccque ee Ministre doit etre, conune ses collogues, rcsponsable 
devant le Reichsrath, e’est-a-dire, devant la representation gdndrale 
dcs provinces cisleithanes, de la part qu’il prend a la direction de 
la politique. 11 u'est done pas a craindrc que, placd sous un pnreil 
contrOle, cc Ministre puisse saeritier les interets generaux de l’Empire 
k la poursuite de tel ou tel but particular. 
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En revanche, le Gouvemement s’est (inergiquemont oppose 4 ce 
qu’on dtablisse en Galicie une administration responsablc devant la 
seule di 6 te de la province, pareeque dans ce cas on pourrait, on effot, 
apprdhendre que des intdrets spccialemcnt polonais fusuent mis au- 
dessus des into rots generaux do l’Empire. 

Cot cxemple prouve 4 quel point nous soinmes attentifs a ne pus 
fournir de grief legitimo aux Puissances voisines, ct a no laisscr ac- 
corder aux sujets polonais de l’Empereur que des droits leur assurant 
une grande autonomic administrative, mais no lour perincttunt pas 
d’exerccr une influence separeo ot directe sur l’attitudo politique do 
l’Empire. Le besoin de la paix oxtorioure ct le dcsir do la conservcr 
sont trop vivement sentis chez nous pour quo nous voulions eourir 
le risque dos aventurcs. Nous pesons ct continuerous done de poser 
avec soin les mesures que nous prenons 4 l’intdricur do l’Empiro, de 
fat;on 4 dviter touto cause do conflit avec nos voisins. Mais tout cn 
dtant bien decides a observer sous ce rapport une grande prudence, 
nous devons ccpondaut nous reserver la pleine liborto de modiiier 
nos institutions et notre systomeadministratif scion les exigences de 
notre situation. Nous ne pouvous admettre que de parcils cliange- 
uients justifient de la part des Puissances etrangoies une .attitude de 
uiefiance. 

Je erois qu’en examinant la question telle que je views de la 
devdopper, on devra reconnaitro que nous n’avons aucun reproclic 4 
nous faire, et que nous n'avons pu evoiller aucune susceptibilite 
legitime. 

Nous allons encore donnor dans ce moment un tdmoignago assoz 
marquant do notre desir d’eutretenir avec la Russia dos relations 
amicales. L’Empereur, notre Auguste Maitre, envoie 4 Varsovie son 
cousin l’Archiduc Albei-t pour porter ses compliments 4 l’Empereur 
de Russie. Cette demonstration, rohaussce par la haute position per¬ 
sonnel^ de 1’Archiduc, sera, je 1’espore, de nature 4 calmer les ap¬ 
prehensions que l’on aurait pu concevoir sur l’etat actuel de nos 
rapports avec la Russie. Nous ne demandons, jo le ropote, qua 
vivre dans la mcilleure intelligence avec tous nos voisins, et 4 nous 
occuper en paix de nos affaires intorieures. 

Recevez, etc. 
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CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24, 1867. 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18 Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867. 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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PART 11-1867-1880 


CHAPTER I 
1867 

THE COMPROMISE WITH HUNGARY.—CONTINUATION OP THR EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY RXICHSRATH.-CONFLICT WITH COUNT BELCBEDI.-HIS 

RETIREMENT.—RE-ENACTMENT OF TnE FEBRUARY CONSTITUTION. 

I must begin this chapter by saying that I wrote it- 
after 1870, but inserted subsequent additions, and 
that I can guarantee the exactitude of all the facts 
narrated. 

The Hungarian Reichstag met on the 19th of 
November 1866, and received an Imperial Missive to 
the effect that his Apostolic Majesty had resolved to' 
g^Vf Vdue consideration to its demands and claims. 
■;'voju n a 
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The-common affairs pf the entire monarchy that were 
to be discussed were specified, and the Emperor 
; expressed a desire that the Beichsrath should examine' 
the proposals impartially and with due consideration 
of the dangers which were threatening the State: / 
The Imperial Government had strong hopes that* 
Ddak and the majority wpuld be inclined to come to . 
an agreement. Tisza and the Left, on the other hand, 
were not yet satisfied with the offers made by his ; 
Majesty and the Ministry, because it was not clear 
whether Count Beleredi’s Federal system or my 
scheme of Dualism would prevail. But in order to 
make both parties as contented as possible, and to 
bring the Agreement with the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives to a speedy conclusion, it was decided in the 
Council of Ministers of the 17th of November 1866, 
the Emperor presiding, that the Minister of State 
and the Hungarian Chancellor should issue a rescript 
which would be even more in conformity with the 
views of the Hungarian Diet, only reserving unity 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs, joint administra¬ 
tion of the customs and of finance, and the revival of 
the provincial governors, etc. At the same time the 
prospect was held out of a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry. The offer was accepted, but without giving 
satisfaction. 

In the middle of December the Court Chancellor 
Majlath came to tell me that the Emperor wished me 
to go to Pesth, that Count Belcrodi was of a different 
opinion, and that it would be a guarantee for the 
latter if he, Majlath, were to accompany me. I had 
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no objection to this, especially as I was very partial ■. 
to Majlath, and I was not offended at feeling myself 
under a sort of police supervision. We left Vienna 
in the evening, arriving early in the morning at 
Buda, where we took up our quarters with Baron 
Sennyey. After a few hours’ rest, we started on foot 
for Pesth. On leaving my room, Majlath said to 
m§: ‘ I seo you have your hat on.’ ‘ I always take 
my hat when going out,’ I replied. ‘ But why a 
silk hat ? You have a very handsome fur cap ? ’ 

‘ I will wear it with pleasure,’ I said, ‘ if you prefer 
it.’ Thus I paid my visits to the notabilities at 
Pesth with my fur cap. Majlath had put on his 
Hungarian breeches immediately after his arrival. 
It was a beautiful winter’s day, and the hill of Buda 
was covered with snow and ice, so that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting accustomed to the slippery ground. 

We visited the leaders of the various parties— 
Eotvos, Cziraki, George Apponyi, and lastly Deak. 
I cannot say that I received a very cordial welcome 
from Deak; his language was rather abrupt, but he 
was not disagreeable in manner, and he was very 
frank in expressing his opinions. As we were leav¬ 
ing, Majlath said to me: ‘ 1 daresay you did not 
think him over polite.’ ‘Indeed I did,’said I; ‘he 
actually helped me on with my coat.’ ‘Oh!’ ex¬ 
claimed Majlath, ‘ that meant a great deal.’ 

Sennyey gave a dinner in the evening. Andrassy, 
Lonyay, and Eotvos were seated opposite to me, and I 
remarked that I was an object of close scrutiny. I 
insisted on our returning by the night train to Vienna 
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our visit not lasting more than the day, in order that 
the newspapers should not invent stories about negotia¬ 
tions. Accordingly, after dinner, we left the house of 
Baron Sennyey, whose hospitality, enhanced by the 
amiability of his beautiful wife, I shall never forget. 

All things considered, my reception on my first, 
appearance in Hungary did not justify Majlath’s 
apprehensions on account of Teleki.* A very 
friendly article had previously appeared in the Peati 
Nrvplo, saying that the last rescript should be 
received with confidence, as I, to whoso name the 
sympathies and the hopes of nations were attached, 
had accepted the responsibility of it. 

The next morning, immediately after our return, 
I was summoned to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
impatient to know my impressions. I took the 
liberty of expressing them in the following words: 

‘ I have witnessed/ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I 
have been here, nothing but a useless exchange of 
rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and ad¬ 
dresses sent here in return. This will not advance 
matters. Your Majesty has expressed the determina¬ 
tion to appoint a Hungarian Ministry under certain 
conditions, and you have already chosen the men who 
are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your 
Majesty were to summon them to Vienna, in order 
that we might negotiate with them here.’ The Em¬ 
peror took my advice, and Andrassy, Edtvos, and 
Eonyay were invited to come to Vienna. This was 
the beginning—I may say the decisive beginning—of 

* See vol. i. p. 338. 
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the Establishment of the Agreement, and. in 1867 and 
1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: ‘ If it had 
•not been for you, the Agreement would never have 
been completed.’ 

The negotiations were hold alternately at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of the Interior. 
I, who had only come two months previously to 
Austria, was indeed able to bring them to a speedy 
conclusion by intervening as the diplomatic member of 
the conference, but the chief task fell to the lot of tho 
Minister of State. I was of opinion that the Minister 
of Commerce, Baron Wiillerstorf, and the representa¬ 
tive of the Ministry of Finance, Baron Becke (who 
was at that time not yet a Minister) should take part 
iu the conference, but Count Belcredi would not hear 
of this. After we had concluded our labours, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
Hungarian Ministry, and it was decided that, as soon 
as tho scheme was accepted by Parliament, the 
Coronation should take place. 

While the Hungarian compromise was thus being 
perfected, affairs had also assumed a new aspect in the 
western half of the empire. 

When I came into office the Constitution was still 
suspended, much to my dissatisfaction, as parliamen¬ 
tary life was light and air to me. This state of things 
became absolutely intolerable when the seventeen 
Biots met in the course of November 1866. The 
Charivari, which ridiculed the simultaneous discussion 
of general political questions at Vienna, Prague, 
Brttnn and Innsbruck, instructed me more than it 
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annoyed me.* An incident in the South Austrian 
Diet, however, when the late Deputy Mtthlfeld 
attacked me without any cause, made patience and 
Bilence impossible. * I myself could not reply, and the 
governor merely remarked that he ‘ could say nothing, 
as the party attacked was absent! ’ After this occur¬ 
rence I declared very firmly to Count Belcredi that I 
was accustomed to be attacked, but not to leave my 
defence to others, and .that I must insist on the' 
summoning of the Reichsrath. 

Numerous conferences ensued, and the result was 
that an extraordinary Reichsrath was convoked. 
This step has been blamed as a violation of the 
Constitution; but for my part I preferred a Reiehs- 
rath of doubtful legality to none at all. 

I must say in all sincerity that I could not 
at first understand the reproach of unconstitutional 
action that was made against me. The suspension 
of the Constitution having lasted more than a year, 
and being, as the word ‘ suspension ’ implied, a pro¬ 
visional measure, the summoning of a Reichsrath for 
the purpose of consultation could not be condemned 
as equivalent to a Coup d’ fttat. At the same time 
a feeling of opposition to the meeting of the extra¬ 
ordinary Reichsrath was shown so unmistakably 
by the populace of Vienna, that I well remember 
one of the leaders of the Bohemian Diet saying 
to me: ‘ We must think twice as to whether we 

* The Figaro bad a very clever cartoon. It represented seventeen organ-grinders 
performing in the BaUplats, and myself at a window, stopping up my ears, and 
exclaiming in the Saxon dialect: ‘ Goodness gracious! I never came across 1 anything 
like this at Dresden! ’ ■ 
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should go to Vienna under the present circumstances, 
and expose ourselves to insults.’ . However, it was 
not this that induced me to advocate the summoning 
of the restricted Reichsrath,* but my sense of obli¬ 
gation towards the Hungarian Deputies who had 
undertaken to carry out the arrangement in 
Hungary. 

My view was that as the Hungarian delegates had 
undertaken the task of carrying out the Agreement— 
in which they were successful, thanks to the salutary 
influence of Ddak—the Government was bound to do 
everything to secure its unconditional acceptance. 
I considered that the best means of doing this was to 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Reichsrath, re¬ 
lying on the fact that with the Agreement the Con¬ 
stitution would again become operative : a calculation 
which proved correct. 

I only discovered by means of a later correspond¬ 
ence, that at that time a misapprehension existed 
between me and Count Belcredi. As he understood 
it, the reservation of an amendment of the Agree¬ 
ment by the Reichsrath was a soils entendu, known to 
the Hungarian Deputies, and accepted by them. But 
those gentlemen, and Count Andrassy in particular, 
expressed themselves to me in a contrary sense. It 
is easy to foresee the not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain course which affairs would have 
taken had the former view been correct. Apart from 
the fact that Ddak would scarcely have consented 

* t. an assembly composed of representatives of all parts of tbe empire except 1 
Hungary. 
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to carry through so immature and. uncertain a proposi¬ 
tion, the state of thiags on this side of the Leitha 
had to be considered. I have already said that d 
priori only a conditional acceptance was to be ex¬ 
pected from the extraordinary Reichsrath. In this 
case there were two means of escape—either renewed 
negotiations with Hungary, or the closing of*the. 
extraordinary Reichsrath and a general election of 
new members. (There could be no question of dissolu¬ 
tion, as the extraordinary Reichsrath was under the 
Constitution only a consultative body, without legis¬ 
lative powers). The country was in such an agitated 
state that an appeal to the doctors in favour of an un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the Hungarian demands 
would have been useless; while on the other hand, 
there was no prospect of the Hungarian Parliament 
proposing an alteration of the original scheme. The 
closing of the Reichsrath would simply have brought 
matters back to the position which was ended by 
my journey to Pesth; rescripts from Vienna, ad¬ 
dresses and resolutions from Pesth, and a hopeless 
deadlock. 

My views finally prevailed, and this was the 
second step by which I advanced the Agreement. 

The other Ministers whom I consulted entirely 
shared my views, and yet two of them, the Ministers 
of Justice and of Commerce, had taken part in 
the September manifesto. The Minister of War, 
Baron John, was my strongest adherent in the 
Cabinet. 

I was so far from desiring the retirement of Count 
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Belcscedi tha* I took pains to represent to his Majesty 
the possibility of his retaining office during the con¬ 
vocation of the restricted Reichsrath. But it was 
necessary to come to a final decision. In a Council 
of Ministers under the Presidency of the Emperor 
which lasted four hours, I stood alone (my colleagues 
maintaining an absolute neutral attitude) in opposing. 
Count Belcredi, who not only had the advantage over 
me in his accurate knowledge of details, but defended 
his views in one of the most brilliant speeches I ever 
heard. When the Emperor dismissed us without 
expressing his opinion, I withdrew with the impression 
that I was defeated. I retired to my room in the 
Ministerial residence, thinking that toy term of 
service in Austria was at an end, as matters had 
reached such a state of tension that my defeat would 
have necessitated my resignation. I remained a long 
time immersed in thought, when a messenger arrived 
with a note from the Emperor to the following effect: 

‘ Please draw up the circular to the Diets in accord¬ 
ance with your proposals.’ 

Next day I became President of the Ministry. 
The task of preparing the circular to the Diets was 
full of difficulties, as it was not easy to represent the 
change of policy in such a light as not to impair the 
Imperial authority. I thought my best course would 
f |>e to attach to the circular (which was to be issued 
ix>the name of the Government) a personal communi¬ 
cation to each provincial Governor. The former 
ended with the declaration that his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty had given orders that an 
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extraordinary Reichsrath should not bo* summoned, 
but that the * Constitutional Reichsrath ’ was tp meet 
at Vienna on the 18 th of March, and that those 
changes in the Constitution which were necessitated 
by the Agreement with Hungary should be submitted 
for its acceptance. 

At the same time notice was given of bills as to 
the election of Delegates for the consultative assembly'' 
on common affairs; also bills relating to national 
defence, to the development of the Constitutional 
powers of the western half of the empire, to the 
responsibility of Ministers, and to the extension of 
the Constitutional autonomy of the provinces, for 
which a desire had repeatedly been expressed in the 
various Diets. 

This return to Constitutional practice in Austria 
gave me no small amount of labour, anxiety, and 
struggles, all of which I had to bear alone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write these words in 
a bitter spirit. In writing my reminiscences, I can 
only narrate what really occurred. Least of all do I 
wish it to be supposed that I was annoyed by the 
homage paid to Schmerling on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the February Constitu¬ 
tion.* No one can have joined in that homage more 
heartily than myself. There is no man in Austria 
whom I valued and esteemed more than Schmerling. 
Much to my regret, I was never in a position to be 
able to be of use to him. Politically, I revived and 

* In 18P6 'The February Constitution ’ was introduced by Herr von Schmerling 
on the 27th February, 18(il. 
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consolidated what he had done, though I put his 
sympathies to a severe test*' by establishing the 
Agreement with Hungary. Yet I have always 
found him the same sincere and cordial friend, and his 
appreciation has compensated me for many an 
unjust judgment. 
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When I considered that Count Belcredi enjoyed 
the highest favour, esteem aud confidence of the 
Emperor, I could not believe that my arguments 
had prevailed; I was forced to convince inyself 
that the Emperor found my remaining in office a 
necessity, for reasons apart from the question under 
discussion, and rather connected with Foreign than 
with Internal Affairs. The next day Count Belcredi 
sent in his resignation, and I was immediately, 
appointed President of the Ministry. I thus became 
the head of the three Departments—of the Interior, 
of Public Worship and Instruction,. and of Police— 
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whieh had been tinder the direction of Coffnt Beleredi, 
besides that of Foreign Affairs, the whole woight 
and responsibility of which foil upon me. 

My next task—not a very easy one—was to find 
. Ministers. Those who had hitherto been Count Bel- 
credi’s colleagues—von Komers, Minister of Justice, 
. Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, of Trade, and Field 
Marshal Baron John, of War—remained in office. 
Baron Becke, who had managed the Finance depart- 
: ment on the' retirement of Count Larisch, became 
^Minister of Finance. Baron Becke did important 
service during the negotiations with Hungary. He 
was an admirable man of business, uniting in a remark¬ 
able degree the qualities of application, cleverness and 
perseverance. In both Delegations his intervention 
succeeded more than once in carrying the War 
Budgot. I always valued him highly, and I do 
not remember that he ever had cause to complain 
1 of me.. 

There remained the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Public Worship and Instruction. The 
Ministry of Police did not take up much of my time, 
and it was particularly interesting to me. 

Being naturally unacquainted with the personages 
suited for office, the assistance of Hofrath von Hof¬ 
mann, afterwards ‘ Soktionsehcf/ was most useful to 
me. He occupied at that time a rather subordinate 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had 
been Secretary to the Upper House, and knew the 
various members of it thoroughly. He directed 
my attention to the Governor of Trieste, Baron 
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Kellorsperg. I summoned him to Vienna, and offered 
him the Ministry of the Interior. He declined, lay¬ 
ing that his centralists views were incompatible with 
Dualism. I did not doubt the sincerity of this de¬ 
claration, although I could have retorted that the 
Hungarian Compromise was a fait accompli, and thiSt 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior could haye 
little opportunity of taking part in its execution. I 
accordingly did not hesitate to recommend him, some 
weeks later, to the Emperor as Governor of JBohemia, 
in which capacity I fully appreciated the abilities he 
displayed. 

I selected Hasner for the Ministry of Instruction; 
He had been recommended to me by the Liberals, 
and also by Count Leo Thun, who was at that time 
. still my friend. After several interviews, Hasner 
accepted office, and the day on which he was to be 
presented to his Majesty was fixed, when he surprised 
me with a letter in which he stated that he could not 
enter the Cabinet owing to the centralistic views he 
had always entertained. Some months later I 
renewed the negotiation, and he accepted my offer 
under the condition that permission should be given 
for the establishment of a Municipal College' at 
Vienna, as proposed, but hitherto without success, by 
the Municipal Council of that city. This condition 
w$s decisively rejected; but when Hasner took office 
in the * Biirgerministerium ’* at the end of the year 
the demand was granted without objection. 

The first who showed himself ready to join the 

* See page 56. 
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Ministry was 'Count Taaffe, the Governor of Linz, to 
whfek place Herr von Hofmann proceeded to offer 
him the portfolio of the Interior. Count Taaffe was 
still young, and his appointment was a great step of 
promotion; but I had reason to be grateful to him for 
taking office, for I not only knew that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of affairs, and especially of the 
law, but also that in the aristocratic circles to which he 
belonged his nomination was regretted because it was 
feared that he would thereby compromise the future 
that seemed in store for him.* Count Taaffe became 
not only a most agreeable and amiable colleague, but 
also in many respects a very useful and, I must add, 
devoted assistant. His conduct at the council table 
was exemplary, and Herbst himself said to me, at a 
time when Taaffe had already become the object of 
violent attacks, that the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers had never been better filled than by Count 
Taaffe. He had only two drawbacks : he was not only 
no orator, but was as destitute of the gift of impro¬ 
vised as of studied speech; and he was not happy in 
his way of making short explanations. Nor was he 
fortunate in his choice of colleagues. This became 
evident in his second ephemeral Ministry of 1870, 
which would have lasted longer if two officials 
had occupied the seats in the Cabinet which were 
assigned to two deputies. In both respects Count 
Taaffe showed considerable improvement during his 
list and more permanent administration. 

With Taaffe’s assistance I succeeded in obtaining 

* He in now Minteter-Freaident at Vienna. 
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a Minister of Instruction. Herr von Komers, whoSe 
position as a Minister who had been in favouf of 
the suspension of the Constitution was scarcely 
tenable in view of the convocation of the Reichsrath, 
exchanged the portfolio of Justice for the Presidency 
of the Chief Court of Justice at Lemberg. Admiral 
von Wiillerstorff, who was in the same position, 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce. Peeke under¬ 
took the latter for the time being, but the Sektions- 
ehef, Baron Prctis, became the real Minister of 
Commerce. 

Chevalier von Hye took the Ministry of Justice 
and the provisional direction of the Ministry of 
T nstruetion. He was not liked by the Chamber; 
but he was a thorough lawyer and a good speaker, and 
lie knew how to make his authority respected. 

This subject of the nomination of Ministers has 
led me far into the summer of 1807, and I must 
now ret urn to the period when I assumed the Ministry 
of the I u tori or. 

Naturally 1 had at that time a multitude of 
visitors. Chief among them were the leaders of the 
Liberal, or Constitutional Party; bat I was also 
visited by members of the Federal Party, including 
Prazak and Rieger, who were, however, not very 
satisfied at the turn things were taking. 

I was urged by the Germans to dissolve the 
Diets elected under Belcredi’s administration which 
had returned (in Bohemia, Moravia and Carinthia) 
nationalist majorities. But I firmly refused to do 
so, having very strong convictions on the subject. 
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I ’-had also formed very decided views as to the 
development of the Constitutional system in Austria. 
The only countries where the Constitutional system 
has really and uninterruptedly shown itself efficient 
are England and Belgium. The reason is that in 
these countries there are two parties which are 
strictly distinct from each other, equally capable 
of governing, and always ready to assume office. In 
Austria, where there is so much strife among the 
nationalities, such a division of parties is especially 
necessary ; and it seemed to mo by no means impossible 
to bring this about, provided all the nationalities 
were to send deputies to the Beichsrath. I couceivod 
the possibility of a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
In the latter the Slav element would predominate, 
but would find itself united to a large section of 
the German landed proprietors; in the Liberal Party 
the Gorman element -would be the most important, 
but it would not exclude the Slav element. Even 
at the present day I consider the realisation of that 
idea not to be unattainable. 

In compliance with my wish, the Diets were not 
disturbed, and were called upon to elect members 
for the Ileichsrath. Had Bohemia and Moravia 
shown any appreciation of my policy, the opposition 
would have had ample opportunity to take part in the 
establishment of the December Constitution. Per¬ 
haps there was no want of appreciation, but only of 
good will. Aversion to the foreign intruder prevented 
all calm reflection. In .Bohemia Count Henry Clam 
and Prince George Lobkowitz predicted that my 

VOL. II « 
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Administration would not last six weeks. The Diets 
of Bohemia and Moravia took part in the elections, 
hut with such reservations as the Government could 
not accept. A Deputation was sent to Vienna to 
explain the objections of the Bohemian Diet, and 
Count Frederick Thun informed me that it was coming. 
He received a telegram in reply that the Diet was 
dissolved. The same course was taken as to the Diets 
of Moravia and Carniola. I have been frequently 
reproached with not having taken similar measures 
with regard to the Tyrol; but the reason why the 
Tyrolese Diet was not dissolved was that I was certain 
nothing would be gained by its being re-elected. As 
to the Galician Diet, I informed it through Count 
Goluchowski that any refusal to elect, or election with 
reservations, would result in an immediate dissolution, 
but that if the Diet sent Deputies to the Reiclisratli, I 
would show myself ready to listen to any reasonable 
wishes they might express. 

After the dissolution of the Bohemian Diet, every 
possible pressure was brought to bear on the new 
elections, as the question involved was the authority 
of the Government and the success of the course it 
was pursuing. Prince Charles Auerspcrg was most 
active and successful in this respect. The Emperor 
materially assisted me by giving the Bohemian 
nobility to understand that he desired the elections 
to result in the triumph of the Government. Nor 
did Archduke Charles Louis conceal the Emperor’s 
views on this subject during a short stay at Prague. 
There is nothing more Constitutional than that the 
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sovereign should support the Government he himself 
has chosen; only the Feudal Party objected to his 
doing so. The result of the elections showed a large 
majority in favour of the Constitution. 

In the course of these elections I gained a seat, 
having been chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reichenberg; and in connection with this in¬ 
cident a characteristic episode occurred. Count 
Hartig (who had generously forgotten that I was in 
former days opposed to his being appointed envoy at 
Dresden because I wished that post to be assigned 
to an abler man, Baron Werner) had proposed me as 
a candidate at Nimes. This candidature had to be 
given up because no less a person than Dr Herbst 
wrote a letter against it, thus objecting to the very 
man who had extracted his party from the most trying 
difficulties, although I ani ready to believe that he did 
so for reasons satisfactory to his conscience. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg then offered 
me a seat. I accepted it with gratitude, and the Diet 
elected me to the Reichsratli, which I thus had the 
privilege of entering as a Deputy. 

The day of the opening arrived. According to 
the regulations then in force, the Emperor had to 
nominate the Presidents of both Houses. Prince 
Charles Aucrsperg was President of the Upper 
House, and for the House of Deputies I suggested 
the Burgomaster of Brvinn, Dr Giskra. My first 
acquaintance with Dr Giskra, who afterwards became 
a great friend of mine, and who remained faithful to 
me, which was not the case with many who owed 
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me more, dated from the night of Koniggratz. 
He appeared at the railway station when King John 
arrived, but he obviously did this more for the 
purpose of speaking to me than of receiving the King, 
for he had his great-coat on and wore a small hat. 
After Belcrcdi’s resignation he repeatedly came to 
Vienna, and I had occasion to become intimate with 
him, and to recognize his great ability, sagacity, and 
firmness. An excellent impression was produced 
by his nomination to the Presidency. 

I myself composed the speech from the throne, 
weighing every word. It was my duty to do so, 
and the criticism of the newspapers, which said that it 
was too cold, was unjust; the concluding sentences 
produced a great impression. The solemnity of 
the opening in the great Rittersaal had a sublime 
effect; the cries of ‘ Bravo ! ’ however, to which I was 
unaccustomed and which I considered highly inde¬ 
corous, did not please mo in spite of the satisfaction 
they expressed. In England, where, indeed, the 
House of Commons is on such occasions only repre¬ 
sented by some of its members, who listen to the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech in the House of 
Lords, such exclamations would be considered 
scandalous. 

The task of representing the Government in the 
debate on the Address and the numerous sittings in 
Committee, fell exclusively upon me, and I had to 
perforin it unassisted. T succeeded in limiting the 
excessive demands of the Gorman Liberals, and it was 
perhaps not an unfortunate idea, though certainly a 
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sincere one, when, in closing the debate on the Address 
in the House of Deputies, I resumed it in three words: 
1 forward, not backward,’ words which were not 
repudiated by the Government. That the Address 
would be passed there was no doubt; but it was 
desirable that the minority should not be too large. 
In this respect, the attitude of the Galicians was 
alarming, and they threatened at last to force a 
division. I succeeded in postponing the division to an 
evening sitting, which began in the absence of the 
Poles. Meanwhile I negotiated through Count 
Goluchowski with the Deputies Count Adam 
Potocki, Zicmialkowski, and Zyblikiewiez, and at 
half-past eleven I appeared in the Roichsrath accom¬ 
panied by the thirty Polish Deputies, who resumed 
their seats. The Address was voted almost unani¬ 
mously. It was a most dramatic scene. Prom JBuda 
I received a telegram from Staatsrath Braun saying 
that his Majesty congratulated me on my speech. 

Not with alarm, but with less certainty of success, 
did I enter on the debate on the Address in the Upper 
House. The difference between the two Houses con¬ 
sisted in this, that there was no personal opposition 
in the House of Deputies, while Centralism and 
aversion to Dualism were far more strongly expressed 
in the' Upper House. 

My speech, however, was well received, and Prince 
Auersperg sent the secretary of the House, Hofrath 
von Hofmann, to the Ministerial bench to congratulate 


me. 
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Durinu this time, when the entire weight of the re¬ 
construction of internal affairs lay upon my shoulders, 
I was by no means condemned to inactivity in 
matters of foreign policy ; on the contrary, I was 
very unexpectedly called upon to intervene in them. 
The Luxemburg complication was just then disturb¬ 
ing Europe, and at the same time various incidents 
occurred in connection with it: negotiations between 
Paris and Vienna, Count Tauffkirchen’s Mission, and 
the publication of the secret Treaties of 1866 between 
Prussia and the South-German States. 

If my conduct, though not interpreted as it 
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should have been, was ever calculated to refute the 
accusation that I pursued on principle a policy hos¬ 
tile to Prussia or *to Germany, it was at that moment. 

Government circles in Vienna had some suspicion, 
but no certainty, as to the South-German Military 
Treaties, and to the general public they came as a 
complete surprise. To call things by their true 
names, these treaties were a masterpiece of treachery. 
It has frequently happened in history that treaties 
were not kept; but that a treaty should be broken in 
anticipation, was a novelty reserved for the genius of 
Prince Bismarck. To sign treaties with the South- 
German States, reducing them to a permanent con¬ 
dition of dependence on Prussia, and then to conclude 
a few days later a treaty with Austria, stipulating 
for those States an independent international exist¬ 
ence—this was indeed the nc plus ultra of Maceliia- 
vellism. 

My despatch to Count Wimpffen, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, on this subject was printed in 
the first lied Book of 1868. The Vienna newspapers 
praised it without a dissentient voice, and I remember 
that a very favourable opinion was pronounced on it 
by Count Andrassy in the course of conversation. 

It might justly be maintained that Tauffkirchen’s 
offer was merely a joke. A guarantee of the German 
Provinces of Austria! But who wished to attack 
them ? Neither France, nor Germany, nor Italy. 
The guarantee of the German Provinces by Germany 
had a strong family likeness to the guarantee given 
by the Italian bandit to the traveller who comes to 
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terms with him. I am wiHing to believe that Berlin 
thought as little of this aspect of the case when 
Count Tauffkirchen was sent on his mission, as it 
did of despoiling Austria. But that does not 
diminish the singularity of the offer or the policy of 
its rejection. 

But Prussian logic perceives in the expression 
that 'Austria had no interest in making an enemy 
of France,’ a 'semi-transparent menace,’ in which 
opinion it is strengthened by the simultaneous ‘ search 
for an opportunity of revenge in union with another 
power.’ In what did this action consist ? In a pro¬ 
posal of a revision of the Treaty of Paris, a Treaty 
which concerned Germany but little, if at all. Why 
revenge? Because Kussia was to be induced to pay 
a’ debt of gratitude for the revocation of the Article 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea—which I 
had recommended with the object of inducing Russia 
to unite with the other Powers in Eastern questions 
—and because sttcli payment could only consist in 
measures directed against Germany! The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, as well as those with France and 
Italy, were ‘ intrigues.’ When Prussia, in the days 
of the Confederation, formed an offensive and defen¬ 
sive Alliance with Italy against a member of the 
Confederation, this was an act of justifiable caution ; 
but when Austria, after having been expelled from 
the German Confederation, and after having acquired 
perfect freedom as regards her alliances, negotiated 
with another Power, that could only be an ‘ intrigue.’ 
When Prussia made an agreement with Hanover in 
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1851, to the detriment of those who were united with 
her in the Zollverein, this was an act of independent 
policy; but- when those affected by it conferred to¬ 
gether on the subject, they were accused of making 
a coalition against Prussia. This confirms what I 
have said elsewhere: the Prussians have a keen eye 
for the faults of others, and no perception of their 
own. 

Thus, and not otherwise, arose the notion of the 
‘ anti-German, vindictive, and turbulent policy of 
Baron Beust.’ 

Austria took an active, but dispassionate and 
conciliatory part in the correspondence that took 
place between the Cabinets before the London 
Protocol decided the Luxemburg question. I pro¬ 
posed two alternatives : either the solution which was 
finally accepted, or that Luxemburg, which the King 
of Holland was willing to relinquish, should be ceded 
to Belgium, and that in return Belgium should 
restore to France those small frontier .districts and 
fortresses which had been left to France in 1814, and 
were incorporated into the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in 1815. This proposal, which was very favour¬ 
ably received in Berlin—as even my opponent, Dr 
Busch, admits—aroused most inexplicable and unjust 
indignation in Belgium. If the King of Italy could 
sacrifice for the greater security of Italy the cradle of 
his dynasty, it seems to me that it was not asking too 
much of the King of the Belgians to exchange some 
districts which his country had acquired less than 
half-a-century before, for a territory more than four 
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times their size. The idea was not unacceptable to 
Prussia and to Europe, one neutral State being more 
easily protected than two; and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison from Luxemburg, with which 
Bismarck was reproached as if it had been a rcculade, 
would have been much easier when there was no 
further question of its being German territory. It was 
amusing to hear the French Government state as a 
reason for its refusal, immediately after concluding a 
Treaty which enriched him with a Grand-Duchy, that 
the Emperor did not desire any extension of territory. 

Nevertheless our mediation was appreciated in 
Paris as well as in Berlin. The narrative of the 
French diplomatist M. de Rothan agrees with the 
above, and is perfectly just to me. 

Soon afterwards two illustrious visitors gave more 
occupation than ever to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Sultan concluded the European tour he made 
after the Paris Exhibition with the visit he paid to 
the Emperor at Schcinbrunn. Abdul Aziz could not 
speak a word of French, so that it was impossible to 
converse with him on business, but T was able to do so 
all the more with Fuad Pasha, who was in his suite. 
I was deeply interested by these interviews with two 
great Turkish statesmen who will never be replaced 
—Ali and Fuad. Fuad, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made me the most amiable advances, and I 
succeeded in convincing him that my intention in 
issuing the despatch of the 1st of January 1867 was 
favourable and not hostile to Turkey. This is proved 
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by a despatch of Fuad’s published in tho Red Book 
of 1868. He seemed pleased with my conversation, 
and a bon-mot which I made won his heart and that 
of the Sultan. I happened to be standing one day at 
a window in the palace of Schonbrunn. The Sultan 
entered with Fuad, and spoke to me in Turkish. 
Fuad translated: ‘ Le Sultan dit que 1’ Empereur a 
daigne lui eonfdrer le grand cordon de St Etienne, 
mais que, vu sa rotondite, le ruban est insuffisant.’ 
(It is well known that Abdul Aziz was very stout.) 
‘ Cela prouve, Sire,’ said I, ‘ combien les liens sont 
dtroits.’ When I visited Constantinople two years 
later, Fuad was no longer among the living. 

Fuad was quartered in the ‘ Hietzinger Stdckel,’ 
which I subsequently inhabited, and my successor 
after me; and owing to the distance of this building 
from tho Schonbrunn Palace, liis breakfasts were 
supplied by the restaurateur Hommayer. Prokescli 
came to me one morning in the wildest excitement, 
exclaiming : ‘ Imagine what has happened ! They 
have actually given him ham!’ lie became still 
more angry when I retorted: ‘Well, he has not 
found my January despatch, which you condemned, 
at all indigestible ; perhaps it will be the same with 
the ham.’ 

The presence of the Sultan gave the Emperor an 
opportunity of conferring a great distinction upon me. 
This was a fresh proof of Imperial favour, which 1 had 
not solicited, and which excited much secret animosity 
towards me. There was a State dinner at Schonbrunn, 
and I, although Chancellor of tho empire, was 
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placed at the end of the table as a junior Councillor, so 
that those of my official subordinates who were present, 
Prokesch included, were seated above me. The 
latter audibly expressed liis disapproval of this 
arrangement. ‘ This is absurd,’ he said ; ‘ such things 
occur only in the West. In Oriental countries they 
would be impossible.’ After dinner I went to the 
Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, with whom 
I was intimate, anti said : ‘ I do not make any preten¬ 
sions or claims, but I must beg that on similar 
occasions I may not be invited.’ On the following 
day I received a letter in the Emperor’s handwriting 
conferring the same rank upon me as was conferred 
on old Prince Metteruicli, namely, the first place 
after the Court Chamberlain, so that I took pre¬ 
cedence even of the Austrian Princes. 

The precedence reserved for Prince Ilohenloho 
caused some embarrassment to the diplomatic Corps, 
as it is a universal principle that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs always takes the first place. Of 
eourse it was arranged that wo should not be invited 
at the same time, and on occasions of great ceremony, 
such as the banquet given by Lord Bloomfield on 
the Queen’s birthday, I voluntarily gave up my 
place to Prince Hohenlohe. It was a good idea 
of one of the American Ambassadors to .write to 
me one day, of course with the best intentions : ‘ Prince 
Hohenlohe was to have dined with me to-day. He 
has excused himself: will you not avail yourself 
of the opportunity ? ’ 

I must here introduce a reminiscence of a second 
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illustrious visitor and of a terrible event which was 
the chief cause of his visit. It was the only shadow 
that darkened the year 18G7, so full of light and 
splendour for me. 

A few days after I had entered the Austrian 
service, I received a most courteous letter from the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

His Majesty congratulated mo on my appointment, 
expressing great hopes for the future, and conferred 
upon me his highest Order, that of the Mexican Eagle. 
The catastrophe was imminent and yet nobody sus¬ 
pected it, although the news of the withdrawal of the 
French troops and the insanity of the Empress 
Charlotte sounded like a death-knell. Then came the 
appalling intelligence of tin; Emperor’s imprisonment. 
The necessary diplomatic steps were taken without 
delay. Not only did our Ambassador at Washington 
seek the intervention of the United States, but Count 
Apponyi was instructed to demand that of the English 
Government, and Lord Stanley, now. Lord Derby, 
acceded to his request with the greatest willingness, 
expressing a firm conviction that the Emperor’s life 
would be spared. I took the liberty of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Mexico would demand a guarantee 
against the Emperor’s return; and that perhaps it 
would be considered equivalent to a guarantee if the 
Emperor were restored to his rights as an Agnate of 
the House of Hapsburg, which he had renounced on 
accepting the Crown of Mexico. This involved, 
according to the rules of the Dynasty, the consent of 
the Family Council, which was immediately summoned 
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for that purpose by the Emperor of Austria. I re¬ 
member this episode very vividly, because it gave me 
a full insight into his Majesty’s noble character. 

Perhaps the Archduke Maximilian has been 
judged unfairly, and he may have been accused of 
many an ambitious scheme which he did not really 
contemplate. But it is certain that he was sur¬ 
rounded by dangerous advisers (I will only allude to 
one of them who bore a well-known Belgian name), 
and that even in the highest circles it was whispered 
that he aspired to the Crown of Austria. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not fail to notice that 
when, after the disaster of Kbniggriitz, Maximilian 
was one day driving from Sehonbrunn to Vienna, he 
was received with cries of ‘ Long live Maximilian ! ’ 
Many an imprudent saying of the Archduke’s was 
reported. I mention all this to show that the 
Emperor had ample reason for disliking and suspect¬ 
ing his brother. Nobody in those days was more 
in a position than myself to know that the Emperor 
had only one thought, how to rescue him; and 
that after the disaster of Queretaro his grief was 
profound and .sincere. In the Family Council 
mentioned above, at which I was present, one of the 
Archdukes gave strong expression to the political 
apprehensions which might be aroused by the restora¬ 
tion of the Archduke Maximilian to his rights. This 
sincerity did honour to the speaker’s character, but it 
hurt the brotherly feeling of the Emperor. ‘ It is a 
question of saving a life,’ his Majesty said, ‘ and that 
alone would be sufficient to decide me.’ 
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The Imperial decision was telegraphed in good 
time to Washington, but fate was not to be baffled. 
One day I received early in the morning a telegram in 
English : ‘ Emperor Maximilian condemned and shot.’ 
The Emperor was at Ratisbon at the time, and I sent 
a confidential messenger to break the news to him and 
to the Archduchess Sophia. It was a terrible time. 
Some years later I had an equally hard task when I 
myself went to tell Prince Peter Aremberg as con¬ 
siderately as I could, of the murder of his son, a young 
man full of promise, who was Military Attache at 
St Petersburg. 
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The tragedy of Queretaro took place during the great 
Paris Exhibition, which was adorned by the presence 
of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and William, King 
of Prussia, and became a sort of European rendezvous. 

It was thought from the first that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should also undertake the journey to 
Paris. After the tragic end of the Emperor 
Maximilian, objections were raised, and the Emperor 
found a reason for declining the journey, not so 
much on account of his grief for his brother’s loss 
as because Napoleon, after persuading him to accept 
the Mexican Crown, had left him in the lurch by 
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withdrawing his troops. When the Emperor 
expressed himself in this sense to me, I remembered 
his request that I should always tell him the truth. 
I therefore screwed up my courage to hazard the 
remark : ‘ And Hanover ? ’ The Emperor Napoleon 

could not risk a rupture with the United States ; 
it was equally impossible for the Emperor of Austria, 
after the disaster of Koniggratz, to take up the 
cause of the King of Hanover, although the latter 
lost his throne in consequence of his devotion to 
Austria. The Emperor had the magnanimity 
not to be annoyed with me for my sincerity. I was, 
for my part, very anxious that under such circum¬ 
stances the Emperor’s dignity should be fully preserved, 
and I declared it to be essential that if liis Majesty 
went to Paris, it should be in return to a visit paid 
to him. In this sense I wrote to the Ambassador 
in Paris, and Prince Metternieh prevailed upon 
the Emperor Napoleon to proceed to Salzburg. Thus 
the Emperor of Austria had the satisfaction of being 
the only monarch in Europe who did not go to Paris 
without having previously received a visit from the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The scene at Salzburg was most picturesque. The 
architecture of the houses of that town makes the 
roofs appear flat, thus giving it a Southern look. 
What Salzburg wants arc a blue sky and animated 
streets. On this occasion it had both, and this gave 
it an unusual charm. 

The day of the meeting was the 18th of August, 
the Emperor’s birthday. A telegram arrived early in 
VOL. ii o 
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the morning from Berlin, which ended with the words 
‘give my regards to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French,’ a message which I remembered more 
than once in later years. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was unconstrained, 
almost hearty. The Emperor and Empress received 
their guests in the most amiable manner. The 
Empress Eugdnie astonished and delighted everybody 
by the graceful and yet dignified manner with which 
she held her receptions ; and it was perhaps not with¬ 
out calculation that she arrived in an extremely 
simple travelling-costume, and that throughout the 
visit she appeared in very unostentatious toilettes, 
being obviously desirous of yielding the palm of 
beauty to the Empress Elizabeth. Napoleon, whom 
I had seen a year before in utter prostration of mind 
and body, was active and cheerful, and showed no 
signs of illness. 

There have been few meetings of sovereigns that 
have been more discussed in the newspapers than the 
Salzburg interview, and in few cases has reality been 
so far behind conjecture. 

During my stay in England, I had occasion to 
send to Count Andrassy an official report about past 
events; and among other things, I wrote as follows: 

* Your Excellency may have smiled more than once, 
when reading in newspaper accounts of the Salzburg 
interview that it was with the greatest difficulty 
you prevented me from rushing headlong into 
the French Alliance. The Emperor Napoleon and 
I might have been compared to two men on horse- 
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back who stop before a deep ditch because each of 
them thinks that his companion wishes him to jump 
across it.’ 

Napoleon came unaccompanied by any of his 
Ministers. The only prominent person in his suite 
was General Fleury, who was one of his most trusted 
confidants, although he was never associated with 
any of the political notabilities of the empire, such as 
Morny, Rouher, and the rest. All the Austrian 
Ministers, on the other hand, were present at the 
meeting. The Emperor had considered it essential 
that I, who had been so often in communication with 
Napoleon, should not be absent, and the reason why 
both the Minister-Presidents were there was that I 
wished to please Count Andrassy, who was an old 
friend of the French Court; and after the Emperor 
had met my wishes in this respect, common courtesy 
required that Count Taaffe, although at that time he 
was only the representative of the Minister-President, 
should also take part in the interview, as it took place 
in the Western half of the empire. 

The only conferences, however, were between the 
two Emperors, and between the Emperor Napoleon 
and myself—the French Ambassador, the Due de 
Gramout, who naturally had to be at Salzburg for 
the occasion, sometimes joining us. At the last 
conference, the Due de Gramont produced a very 
elaborate memorandum of many pages, containing 
some facts and some faneios. I also brought a 
memorandum, written in large handwriting on three 
small pages. ‘ C’est tres-bien fait,’ said Napoleon to 
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the Due de Gramont, * mais j’aime mieux ce que M. 
de Beust a dcrit.’ ‘ Alors,’ said the Duke, pointing 
to his manuscript, ‘il faudra conserver ceci.’ ‘Non, 
non,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ il faut le br&ler.’ 

My memorandum, on which the Emperor Napoleon 
interpolated some remarks of his own, suggested an 
arrangement as to three points. 

We arrived at the conclusion that it was our 
joint task to observe minutely the stipulations of the 
Peace of Prague, but to avoid on both sides any 
interference in German affairs. It was especially 
agreed that France should refrain from any measure 
or manifestation of a threatening nature, while 
Austria should limit herself to preserving the sym¬ 
pathies of South Germany by developing a Liberal 
and truly Constitutional system. 

With regard to some Russian tendencies which 
were at that time manifesting themselves, it was 
agreed that if Russia should again cross the Pruth, 
Austria should occupy Wallaehia without delay, and 
that the acquiescence and support of France should 
be assured to her. 

Finally, as to the Cretan Insurrection it was 
settled that a less minatory lino of conduct should 
be followed towards the Porte than that hitherto 
pursued by Russia in union with France, Prussia and 
Italy. In a despatch which I sent some years later 
from London to Vienna, I reminded Count Andrassy 
that I submitted to him at Salzburg my memorandum, 
which was the only one that was accepted. 

This shows that the circular sent by the Marquis 
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de Moustier to the French embassies after the 
Salzburg meeting, in which he described it as a 
personal and friendly interview, did not wander very 
far from the truth. 

The' Salzburg interview was followed by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s journey to Paris in October. 
The Empress did not fulfil her intention of accompany¬ 
ing him, as an addition was expected to the Imperial 
family. The Emperor wished to take the Hungarian 
Court Minister, Count Festetics, with him as well as 
myself; but I thought it better that Count Andrassy 
should accompany him, and I carried my point. The 
Imperial train was so arranged that Munich was 
reached in the evening, Stuttgart during the night, 
and early in the morning Oos, near Baden-Baden, 
where King William had promised to meet the 
Emperor. At the subsequent meetings at Salzburg, 
and particularly .after the cordial visits at Gastein and 
Ischl, I often thought of that first * interview after 
Koniggriitz, which did not do much to promote its 
object. The interview was arranged with the best 
intentions, but it had not sufficiently been considered 
that the wound had not yet had time to heal, and that 
a meeting so painful in many respects should not have 
taken place in the presence of a third party. The 
Emperor had not only a numerous suite, but was also 
accompanied by the Archdukes Charles Louis and 
Louis Victor. The interview was hurried and con¬ 
strained. King William remained in the room at the 
station which had been prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and the Emperor and the Archdukes 
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returned to the platform without being escorted to the 
train, I remember how much unpleasant comment 
arose from the fact that in passing the open door of that 
room, I made a profound bow to King William, who 
was standing immovably on the threshold. Such was 
the predominant feeling, and it was certainly not the 
ex-Saxon Minister who embittered it. 

At Nancy the first and only stoppage was made 
for the night. We arrived in the afternoon, and the 
Emperor had time to visit the graves of his ancestors 
of Lorraine. Next day we arrived in Paris at noon. 
During a short period of delay at Meaux we put on 
our uniforms. At the Strasburg Station in Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Napoleon were on the 
platform, and we made our solemn entry through the 
Boulevards, which were entirely closed to carriages, 
but were densely thronged with spectators. It was 
like a triumphal procession, and during the whole 
time of his stay in Paris the Emperor of Austria was 
the object of the most sympathetic demonstrations, 
which were no doubt to some extent to be explained 
by the then popular cry of ‘ la liberte comme en 
Autriche.’ Both the Emperor and the Archdukes 
produced a most favourable impression on the Parisian 
populace, which was enhanced by the fact that they 
kept aloof from certain disreputable circles that had 
great fascination for strangers. Their example was 
not always followed by the other sovereigns. 

The Empress Eugenic received the Imperial 
visitors in the Palace of the Elysce, where apartments 
were in readiness for the Emperor and his suite. I 
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inhabited a side-wing with Sektionschef Herr von 
Hofmann and Hofrath Baron Aldenburg. In later 
years I often amused Mademoiselle Grdvy by showing 
her how much better I knew the rooms of the Elysde 
than she did herself. 

The Court was not staying at the Tuileries, but at 
St Cloud, where several state dinners and soirees 
were given in honour of the Emperor. At one of 
these fdtes I remember having an interview with 
Archbishop Darboy, who was afterwards shot as a 
hostage of the Commune. We spoke of the move¬ 
ment against the Austrian Concordat, and of the 
measures taken by the Bishops, and I was agreeably 
surprised at hearing this Prince of the Church, who 
was afterwards a martyr, express himself against the 
address of the Bishops, and in a spirit of remarkable 
fairness and moderation. When on my return to 
Vienna I told the Papal Nuncio of that interview, 
Monsignor Falcinelli said: ‘Jo le crois bien, mais 
vous ignorez sans doute que Monseigneur Darboy n’est 
pas une autorite pour le saint Siege.’ 

Prince Napoleon spoke to me with admiration of 
the Emperor’s answer to the Bishops, but I knew 
that he at any rate would not be recognised as an 
authority by the Holy See. 

There were no negotiations with the French 
Government, and there was really no occasion for any. 
I had several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon, 
as the French Ministers had with the Emperor 
FranciB Joseph, and I had frequent communications 
with Moustier, Rouher, and Lavallette. I succeeded 
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in making the French Government withdraw from 
a declaration, in which it had at first promised to join, 
issued by Eussia, Prussia, and Italy on the subject of 
the Cretan Insurrection, and of which we strongly 
disapproved. On this question the French Govern¬ 
ment had not fully borne in mind the arrangement 
made at Salzburg; it issued a circular intended to 
counteract falso impressions, but this only elicited 
from Count Bismarck the somewhat ironical remark : 

‘ We may now regard the peace of Europe as assured.’ 

Very brilliant was the banquet at the Hotel de 
Ville, especially the Emperor’s speech, which was 
received with enthusiasm, although it did not contain 
a single word at which Berlin could have taken 
umbrage. 4 Ce n’etait pas un toast,’ said Count 
Walewski: ‘e’etait un acte.’ 

The Emperor’s visit ended with an invitation to 
Compifegne. I begged to be excused, as I was anxious 
to go to London for a few days in order to gather 
opinions on the Cretan question, which I deemed, not 
unjustly, to be the precursor of future complications. 

I met the Emperor at Munich on his return 
home. Here I first met my future highly-valued 
Parisian colleague, Prince Hohenlolie, then Minister 
of Bavaria. During my stay in Paris I had a long 
interview with the Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Goltz, and we agreed in thinking that the best means 
of permanently avoiding a collision with France would 
be to consolidate South Germany so as to present a 
united front to the foreigner. I communicated the 
idea to Prince Hohenlohe, who received it in total 
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silence; this was doubtless the most prudent, though 
not the most convincing, answer he could make. 

In Munich I found telegrams awaiting me from 
Count Taaffe and the Burgomaster Zelinka, express¬ 
ing a hope on the part of the citizens of Vienna that 
his Majesty would make his entry into the capital in 
civilian dress. 

It was too late that evening to speak to the 
Emperor, as the hour of departure was fixed for 
3 A.M., and I came in at 11 r.M. I did not go to bed at 
all, so as to be able to speak to his Majesty before his 
departure. But at 1 o’clock his Majesty had already 
put on his uniform, and a remonstrance would have 
been useless. A year later the so-called ‘ Biirgerball’* 
took place, and it was hoped that his Majesty would 
not appear in uniform; his portrait on the programme 
showed him in civilian dress. I was urged to induce 
his Majesty to give way, and I attempted to do so by 
alluding to the loyal feeling with which the Viennese 
still spoke of the Emperor Francis I and his dress 
coat. The Emperor, however, answered smilingly, 
but in a very firm tone, that I need not trouble 
myself about such matters. 


* Citizen’s Ball. 
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It is impossible in writing these Memoirs to adhere 
strictly to chronology, us this would not allow me to 
describe events connectedly. Thus I am compelled, 
after having been led by foreign affairs to the eud 
of the autumn, to return to internal affairs as they 
appeared in the spring of 1867. 

At that time I stayed several times at Pesth, 
where the Emperor often resided, and where many 
conferences took place with the Hungarian Ministers 
on various details of the Agreement. It can never 
have been justly said of me that I fished for 
popularity. Though during the first years of my 
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administration in Saxony I was unpopular, I adhered 
to iny policy, and in Austria I did not hesitate to 
sacrifice my popularity as soon as duty and conviction 
required me to do so. During the events of 
3.869, had I wished to be popular, I could easily 
have held aloof from internal affairs, which were 
not under my immediate direction; and yet, 
with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
I recommended an agreement with the national 
elements, which was then only attainable within 
the narrowest limits. I have always been of 
opinion, and I have never concealed it from those I 
served, that one should neither court nor shun 
popularity. If not purchased at the cost of dignity 
and conviction, popularity is undoubtedly a support 
to sovereigns as well as to ministers, and a contempt 
for such support has often been disastrous. Nothing 
contributed more to debilitate and finally to dissolve 
the German Confederation, than the systematic en¬ 
deavour to eliminate whatever might give its organs 
the appearance of popularity. This was carried to 
such lengths that even justice suffered. I distinctly 
remember the question of the Hanoverian Constitu¬ 
tion in 1837 to 1840. Most of the envoys to the 
Bundestag, and the Governments also, were con¬ 
vinced that the Hanoverian Government was in the 
wrong; but because its opponents and the Gottingen 
Professors were popular, justice was not done. Yet 
how greatly would a vigorous intervention at that 
time have raised the Confederation in public opinion ! 

I hope this digression will be excused. It was 
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suggested by the recollection of my popularity in 
Hungary, which was not of longer duration than it 
was in Austria,* only with this difference that I did 
nothing to forfeit it. My popularity in Hungary was 
quite spontaneous, and I had in no way reckoned 
upon it. I am an emotional man, very appreciative 
of good-will, and my relations with the Hungarians 
seemed to me to have a sort of poetic association. 
I lived sometimes in the ‘ Stoekel,’ opposite the 
Imperial Palace at Buda, at others in the so-called 
‘ Zeughaus,’ which was contiguous to it, and, com¬ 
manded a view of Pesth. It happened more than 
once, when I was standing on the balcony at'night 
and looking at the sparkling lights of Pesth on the 
other side of the river, that I recalled to mind the 
words of Picsco when he looked out upon the mistress 
of the seas: ‘ Genoa, mayst thou be free, and I 

thy happiest citizen!’ Four years later, I remem¬ 
bered this reverie. I had played my part to the end. 
I also had beou dragged by my mantle into the water, 
like the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. 

But in spite of all changes of affairs I shall always 
look back with pleasure on those happy days in 
Hungary. The ladies of the higher society of Pesth 
contributed to make my stay most agreeable. There 

* In Londun a young Hungarian pianiste once came to me with her mother. The 
latter mid to me: * Ilow attached the Hungarians are to your Excellency ! ’ * Pray 

don’t talk of that/ Haiti I. * Hut,' she retorted, * we Hungarians have a proverb that 
the ox forgets that he line been a calf.’ Even in my secret thoughts I had never 
complained in such drastic terms of Hungarian ingratitude, and I have always lent 
a ready ear to those who assure me that I am faithfully remembered in Hungary; 
although I once had the mortification of hearing that the proposal, mado without my 
knowledge, that tiie Hungarian nationalisation should be conferred upon me, induced 
one of the Ministers to exclaim that ‘ the idea was monstrous. ’ 
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is in the women as well as in the men of Hungary 
much cosmopolitan feeling, in spite of their intense 
attachment to their native soil; and as a rule they 
are handsome and graceful. The saying attributed 
to them: ‘ II faut nous rnettre toutes h ses pieds,’ 

was of course an invention. I had no concessions to 
the fair sex on my conscience, for the Agreement had 
already been concluded when I entered the society 
of Pesth : and the friendly reception I experienced was 
quite disinterested. 

I shall never forget the day of the Coronation. 
After the ceremony had been performed in the 
Cathedral of Buda, the procession moved on to Pesth, 
where the oath and the other formalities took place. I 
rode about twenty paces in front of the Emperor in my 
capacity of Doyen of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Saint Stephen, which I had received in 1852, long 
before my entrance into the Austrian service. When 
we had crossed the bridge and reached the opposite 
bank, the multitude suddenly recognised me and cried 
out ‘Eljen Boust’ so vociferously, that my handsome 
and spirited horse reared as we entered the square. 
At the place where the oath was administered a salute 
was fired, and I had a great deal of trouble with my 
horse, but I did not share the fate of two Bishops 
who found themselves unwillingly compelled to dis¬ 
mount. On the side of the square the Upper and 
Lower Chamber sat in reserved seats, and when Deak 
gave the signal, they exclaimed: ‘ Eljen Beust! ’ 
Thfe same cry was repeated several times on our 
return. 
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I can assert with truth that these clamorous 
demonstrations were not quite agreeable to me for the 
Emperor’s sake. How great therefore was my 
surprise, and how I learned to value more than ever 
the generosity of the Emperor, when I was summoned 
to his Majesty’s presence immediately after the return 
to the Palace, and he addressed me thus: . 4 No 
Austrian Minister has ever been received in Hungary 
as you have been ; I am heartily delighted at it! ’ 

Reminiscences of a more amusing kind are 
attached to the grand banquet in the 4 Redoutensaal.’ 
As I was alighting from my carriage, an old man of 
eighty, with white hair and beard, knelt down before 
me, kissing my hand and exclaiming repeatedly : 4 My 
father ! my father ! ’ The staircase was lined on both 
sides with ladies in the most elegant toilettes. After 
tearing myself away from my enthusiastic admirer, 1 
could not he!]) saying to a lady standing near me : 
4 Is this the way you treat visitors in Hungary ? 
Here is an octogenarian who claims me as his father! ’ 

At the banquet I was seated between the Prince- 
Primate and Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Hay- 
nald. The Hungarians are most accomplished 
speakers. Although ignorant of the language, I 
often perceived in the Hungarian Parliament how 
the speakers never were at a loss for the right word, 
and never hesitated or corrected themselves. On the 
other hand, they indulge in the wildest gesticulations. 
A Hungarian, dressed in the national costume, who 
was seated opposite to me, rose and made a speech, 
during which he constantly looked at me, shaking his 
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fist and rapping the table. I said, half-joking, to the 
Prince-Primate: ‘ What have I done to that gentle¬ 
man that he abuses me so ? ’ ‘ He ? ’ was the answer; 

‘ why, he is proposing your health, and has just com¬ 
pared you to the morning star ! * 

Before we left Pesth I had a long interview with 
the Emperor for the purpose of proposing the 
nomination of Count Taaffe as representative of the 
Minister President. In consequence of that interview, 
the Emperor conferred upon me the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire. It fully agreed with the position 
circumstances had made for me, and I yielded to the 
deceptive hope that the appearance would, at least to 
some extent, be joined to the reality, and that the 
Chancellor of the Empire would be raised far above 
both portions of the empire. This view was 
erroneous. In Hungary the title was not liked; in 
Austria the German Liberal Party received it with 
pleasure, because they saw that it strengthened my 
personal position, on which everything seemed then to 
depend. But after the nomination of the Hungarian 
Ministry, suspicion was thrown on the word ‘ Chan¬ 
cellor,’ and it was greatly misinterpreted. In subse¬ 
quent chapters I shall refer to this question, and I 
will only quote what I said on this subject in the 
Lower House early in 1870 : ‘ The Constitution does 
not recognise a Chancellor of the Empire, but public 
opinion has defined his position as follows: The 
Chancellor of the Empire must not trouble himself 
about internal affairs, but is responsible for every¬ 
thing that is done by the internal administration.’ 
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After my return from Pesth to Vienna, more 
burning questions were discussed in the Reichsrath: 
the chief of these was the appointment of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Ministry with equal powers to that of 
Hungary. During the session of the Diet at 
Prague I had an interview on this subject with 
Herbst, who thought the idea premature, and at 
Buda I submitted to the Emperor a paper written 
by him in support of his views. The question was, 
however, raised in the Reichsrath, and a declaration 
from the Government on the subject was received with 
approval by the House. 

The question of the Concordat brought threaten¬ 
ing clouds into an otherwise clear sky. It had been 
alluded to in the debate on the address, and specific 
interpellations were now made on the subject. The 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperos, 
decided on issuing a declaration expressing a readiness 
to negotiate with Rome. The Minister Hye had to 
present this declaration in the House. Before the 
sitting lie said to me very hopefully : ‘ Everything is 
going on favourably. Pratobevera is the first speaker, 
and you know that he is an Ultramontane.’ Prato¬ 
bevera was indeed the first speaker, and the first 
words he uttered were : ‘ The Concordat, that plague- 
spot on the body of the Austrian nation 

The reception of the declaration was decidedly 
unfavourable. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
negotiate with Rome. I proposed to the Emperor 
to summon Baron Hubner, who was then Ambassador 
iu Rome. The Emperor consented, adding very 
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graciously that the Ambassador’s stay would be as 
short as possible. 

Meanwhile the movement was assuming larger 
dimensions, and the opposition issued the cele¬ 
brated Address of the twenty-five Bishops to the 
Emperor. 

The decided tone of this Episcopal Address made 
it impossible for the Emperor and the Government to 
leave it unnoticed. The Minister Hye drew up au 
answer which was characteristic of the profound 
learning and carefulness of that eminent lawyer, but 
was too long, and therefore not sufficiently telling. 
At that time the Council of Ministers met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I asked permission to 
withdraw to my room, and in a quarter-of-an-hour I 
returned with a draft that was unanimously approved 
by the Cabinet.* 

The Emperor’s sanction to this draft was obtained 
with more celerity and ease than I had expected. 
His Majesty was residing at Sehdnbrunn, and I was 
busy next day in the Peiohsrath till 2 p.m., at which 
hour the Emperor was in the habit of leaving the 
Burg in Vienna to return to Sehdnbrunn. On my 
arrival at the Burg, the Emperor was getting into his 
carriage; but he stopped the moment he saw me, 
alighted, and went up the stairs with me, unlocking 
the door of his Cabinet himself. I submitted my 
draft to his Majesty and explained my views. The 
Emperor had no material objections to make, and 
when I pointed out that the intention of the Imperial 

* See Appendix (A.) 

VOL. II J> 
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answer would not be fulfilled unless it were published 
in the Wiener Zeitung, he consented to that also. 
Accident had perhaps a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I will leave the question unanswered 
whether his Majesty’s decision would have been given 
so promptly if the interview had taken place a few 
hours earlier. 

Even before the Episcopal Address was made 
known, I received a furious letter from Cardinal 
Rauscher, complaining of the attitude of the autho¬ 
rities with regard to the agitation on the subject of 
the Concordat. My reply was written at my dicta¬ 
tion by the Sektionsrath, Baron Werner, who died 
shortly afterwards. His handwriting proves that the 
document was not, as has been alleged, written in 
later years. 

If at that time everything seemed to proceed 
smoothly, this was more appearance than reality, and 
the calm surface concealed many an under-current. 
In the speech that I made in January 1870 in my 
own defence, I could justly say that the rocks 
obstructing our path were not less heavy because they 
were removed with a light hand. 

I have a very vivid recollection of those Sept¬ 
ember days when the Emperor was at Ischl. I knew 
that several personages, hostile to me and to my 
regime, had proceeded thither. No message was sent 
to me from the Emperor, which was a very unusual 
occurrence; and a letter which I addressed to him 
remained unanswered. My friends urged me either 
to go to Ischl myself or to send someone there in 
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whom I had confidence, to ascertain what was going 
on. I firmly declined to take either step. When the 
Emperor returned he greeted me with the words: 
* You have suffered, but all is right now.’ 



CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 
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1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 
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I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867. 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTEK XVI 
1869 

THE PANORAMA VBAlt.-THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO ACRAM AND 

TRIESTE. -VISIT TO 11ARKN llADEN, AND MEETING WITH PIUNCE 
GORTSCI1AKOFK AT OUCHY. 

In a ccrtaiu sense I may call the year 18G9 a Pano¬ 
rama year. Numerous and brilliant scenes pass before 
my mind when I think of that year; Agram, Trieste, 
Baden, Lausanne, Orsova, Itustehuk, Varna, Con- 
stantino}>le, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said, 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Brindisi, Florence. 

The Emperor’s Eastern journey was an unexpected 
pleasure for me, and left indelible impressions on niy 
mind. One of the many accusations made against me 
was that I had proposed that Imperial journey so that 
I might enjoy the pleasure of taking part in it. The 
truth is that I was not against it, but that I never 
thought of myself in connection with it. The Paris 
journey showed me what a favourable impression was 
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made in foreign countries by the Emperor’s presence, 
n,nd how many moral conquests it might achieve. 
The idea of the journey originated quite naturally, 
after the Crown Prince of Prussia had been sent to 
the opening of the Suez Canal; and Austria’s interests 
in that event, as compared to those of Germany, 
would be represented by the presence of the Austrian 
Emperor with the Russian Crown Prince. I will 
not, however, begin with the last, but with the first of 
these sceues. 

The Emperor and the Empress went in the month 
of Mareli to Agram, the capital of Croatia, which 
had been assigned to Hungary in the Agreement. 
Owing to the Prague incident in the preceding year, 
I asked and obtained the favour of being allowed to 
appear with the Emperor at Agram. Count 
Audrassj- had strongly blamed Prince Auersperg’s 
irritability on the previous occasion. I took him at 
his word, and I must acknowledge that he showed 
a due appreciation of my conduct, so that our 
meeting at Agram was very cordial. Circumstances 
were certainly very different on the other side of the 
Leitha. The agreement with Croatia was a fait 
accompli. I have proved in another place that I 
never arranged any agreement at .Prague; and the 
circumstance that numerous deputations were sent to 
me at Agram, proved that the appearance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there would not justify a 
belief that he wished to meddle unwarrantably in 
internal affairs. When I appeared in the Diet, those 
present cheered me. 
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In the apartments occupied by their Majesties 
the body-guard consisted of the * Red Cloaks/ or 
Soresans. On the Emperor asking me what impres¬ 
sion they made upon me, I said ‘ I would rather meet 
them in the antechamber than in a lonely wood.’ 

The Emperor next proceeded to the district called 
‘ The Military Frontier/ and as the reorganisation of 
this district was not yet complete, I had to retain 
Count Andrassy to take part in the conferences on 
the subject. As to the schools of the district, they 
were in a far more satisfactory condition than in the 
more * civilised ’ territories of the empire. I was re¬ 
quested to join the conferences, which was a further 
proof of the liberal views of the Hungarians as 
to intervention in internal affairs; and I saw no 
reason to oppose the projected reorganisation. The 
recollections of 1848 and 184U were then not yet 
obliterated, and the use of the frontier regiments was 
still vividly remembered. I considered that if it is 
undesirable to lead people to think that one has a 
secret motive, it is certainly absurd to allow the be¬ 
lief in such motives to exist after they have long 
ceased to operate. This was the case at that time. 

The Emperor next went from Fiuruo to Pola and 
Trieste, to which latter city I proceeded from Vienna 
in the company of Count Taaffe and von Plener. It 
was a splendid spring, more like May than March. 
An eminent inhabitant of Trieste, Baron Rivoltella, 
offered me his house, where I was received with the 
greatest hospitality. He was a great lover of art, and. 
had a collection of valuable statues, mostly of nymphs. 
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and goddesses, and my sitting and bod rooms were 
full of them. On leaving him, I wrote in his book : 

1 Adieu done, cher Monsieur llivoltclle, 

Adieu, Maison bospituliferc, 

Adieu encore, oh toules ines belles! 

Pourquoi, lnilas ! &icz vous de pierre 1 ’ 

The railways which have succeeded in depriving us 
of the real Venice, the real Rigi, and the real 
Vesuvius, have also deprived Trieste of a considerable 
portion of its old charm. I had only seen it once 
before in 1832. I remember to this day the hill 
of Opschina. After driving a long time through a 
stony wilderness, the curtain rose, and we saw the 
Adriatic before us. 1 remember the whole scene 
had so Neapolitan an air, that I was humming the 
tunes of the Muctte dr Portin'. We arrived at Trieste 
without even noticing that we were in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

When the Delegations were over, 1 asked for a 
short period of leave to go to Baden and to Switzer¬ 
land. My object was to pay a visit to the Queen 
of Prussia, and then to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
at Ouchy. 

In a former passage I mentioned the Panpress 
Augusta in terms of the highest esteem. Her 
Majesty had known me in Berlin, and I could reckon 
•on a gracious reception. My stay at Baden produced 
the desired effect of appeasing the irritation of 
Prussia. Various papers said that I went from there 
to Paris, and that I had even been seen at Saint 
;Cloud, whereas I had only paid a short visit to the 
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family of Count Pourtales at Ruprechtsau, near 
Strasburg, proceeding thence to Switzerland, where X 
saw Prince Gortschakoff at Ouchy, on the Lake of 
Geneva The meeting had a good result, and cleared' 
up many misunderstandings, but the consequences 
were not lasting, as the history of the following year 
showed. 

My relations with Prince Gortschakoff form 
one of the most remarkable passages in my 
official life. He was, like Prince Bismarck, one 
of my decided opponents ; but I confess that the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck was far more sympa¬ 
thetic to me than that of the Russian statesman; not 
only because the Chancellor of the German empire 
thereby conferred a much greater, though undeserved 
honour on me ; but also because I recognised in his 
antagonism only political opposition, whereas Prince 
Gortschakoff always showed personal dislike and irri¬ 
tability. T hope I have shown in various passages of 
this work that I really did not possess the anti-Prussian 
feeling attributed to me; but that did not prevent 
me from opposing at times, from duty and convic¬ 
tion, the action of the Prussian Government more 
strenuously than other statesmen may have done. 
I did not behave thus towards Russia : I repulsed 
her on certain occasions, but I never attacked her. 
My first acquaintance with Prince Gortschakoff 
dates from the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was Ambassador in Vienna. He came from that 
city to Dresden, and was very enthusiastic at the 
reply which I had just given to Lord Clarendon’^,, 
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/unwarrantable interference in the affairs of the 
German Confederation. If I then stood on the side 
of Russia, this was not due to a feeling of attachment 
to her or of aversion to Austria, but to a decided sus¬ 
picion of a policy, then pursued by the latter power, 
the results of which I dreaded for her sake. I know 
that the Emperor Nicholas said more than once in 
his last days that that Saxon despatch was the only 
thing that had then given him pleasure. In 1859, 
the Emperor Alexander came with Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Dresden, and I heard nothing but compliments. 
But when Prince Gortscliakoff, on the occasion of the 
Italian War, directed the German Governments in 
a most dictatorial circular to observe neutrality, 
I gave him the same lesson that I had given to Lord 
Clarendon. 

Tin: despatch ranks first among the sins for which 
1 have never received absolution. After the outbreak 
of the Polish Insurrection in 1862, the answer I sent 
to Prance and England, declining to join in an inter¬ 
vention, found favour with Gortscliakoff. But after 
the suppression of the Insurrection, it happened that 
a large number of Polish refugees were staying at 
Dresden, and I again received a very insolent demand 
that they should be at once expelled. The Russian 
envoy was at the same time instructed to remind me 
of the solidarity of monarchical interests. I begged 
M. de Kakoschkin to send Prince Gortscliakoff the 
following answer: ‘ I remember the time when the 
King of Sardinia invaded Austrian territory during 
a time of peace. Although this King had not under T 
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taken anything against Russia, the Emperor Nicholas 
immediately recalled his envoy at Turin’(the same M. 
de Kakoschkiu) ‘and gave the Sardinian envoy in St 
Petersburg his passports. This is what I consider solid¬ 
arity of monarchical interests. But it happened later 
on that the next King of Sardinia, who had not been in 
any way injured by Russia, sent his troops to the 
Crimea to wage war upon Russia. Soon afterwards, 
another Italian sovereign, who had declined an invita¬ 
tion to take part in that war, was dethroned by the 
King of Sardinia, and Russia hastened to acknowledge 
the usurpation. In such circumstances,’ I concluded, 
‘there is no solidarity of monarchical interests, and 
the Government of a small country can only fulfil the 
task of living in peace and harmony with its subjects, 
and of not offending public sentiment.’ This reply 
also was never forgotten. Finally, I could not avoid 
putting the Russian Ambassador in his proper place 
at the Conference of London, where I was Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the German Confederation, when he 
wished almost to deprive me of the right of speaking, 
on the ground that the Confederation was not 
engaged in war with Denmark. 

All this made a deep impression on Prince 
GortschakofF, accustomed as he was to flattery 
and obsequiousness. What I said in the circular I 
issued on taking office in Austria—that I brought 
into my present position, neither likes nor dislikes, 
but only the experiences of my past career—I also 
proved towards Russia, and I seriously endeavoured 
to establish a good understanding with her. 
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Prince Gortscliakoff was never a sincere friend of 
Austria. Without wishing to diminish the credit due 
to the diplomatic ability of my successor, I do not 
doubt that it was owing to the fact of his taking my 
place that Count Andrassy was so remarkably well 
received in Berlin by the Russian Chancellor, in spite 
of the part he played in 1849, and of liis sympathies 
in 1870 having been directed, not against Germany, 
but agaiust Russia. 

At first, towards the end of I860, when 1 was 
just entering on my career as an Austrian Minister, 
things certainly assumed a favourable aspect, and 
I was told that Prince Gortscliakoff said : ‘ L’Autriche 
est dans nos eaux.’ But, singularly enough, a new 
crime was now imputed to me, the concession which 
I wished to be made to Russia of a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris with regard to the Black Sea. 
I have developed my views on this subject in another 
passage, where 1 ha ve pointed out that a European con¬ 
trol of the internal affairs of Turkey, which 1 consi¬ 
dered imperative, could only be possible with the 
cordial co-operation of Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander came to London in 1874, when I was 
Ambassador there, and showed me his displeasure in 
a demonstrative manner, partly by the coldness and 
abruptness with which he addressed me, and partly 
by paying marked attention to the colleagues who 
were standing near me, especially to the Turkish 
A mbassador. 1 often recalled to mind in 1877 
and 1878 the words he said to Musurus Pasha:— 
' Desormais il ne peut plus avoir entre nous le moindre 
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malentendu.’ But I was struck by one remarkable 
incident. During the ceremony of the presen 
tation of the Freedom of the City to the Czar, 
it happened that on entering the smokiug room 
J found his Majesty without his Russian suite; 
and on that occasion lie addressed me very politely, 
and spoke to me for some time. J can find no 
other explanation for this change of manner than 
that the treatment I received did not arise from 
the Emperor’s own initiative, but from the wishes of 
his Chancellor. 



CH AFTER XVLI 
18 ('»'.) 


THK J)BBPATniHS ON TIIK 0)N<'OKI>AT ,\NJ> TUI', IKCUMHNIO.VI, CUCNCII.. - 
I'itTNCK SANdlJSZKO. 


Thk Red HooJc gave me an opportunity of explaining 
the question of the Concordat in its fullest extent, by 
publishing a despateh addressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome. Count Trant.tinansdorff.* The 
chief author of this despateh was the Sektionsebef 
Herr von Hofmann.t Dr Rechhauer, for whom l 
generally had great esteem, looked upon this despatch 
as a diplomatic ‘Canossa:’ but the Italian Am¬ 
bassador, who was certainly no pilgrim to Canossa, 


* Sec Apiiumlix It. 

t During iny stay at (iaxtoin. J la ion Hofmann drew' uj» tin.- historical jrfirt of tin- 
despatch, and it was turned into Pmich at Tschl, with my assistance, by Karon 
Altonburg. 
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was of a different opinion, as the following note which 
he sent me will show : 


13 JuilUt 1869. 

‘Cher Comte, —Jc vions de lire votre admirable note 
sur la question du Concordat. C’est une page d’his- 
toire qui marquera dans les annalcs de la civilisation. 
Jo viens de l’expedier a Florence : envoyez-moi un 
autre exemplaire. Merci, chcr Comte, de me per- 
mettre do vous appcler mon ami. 

‘Joachim Napoleon Pepoli.’ 

An amusing reminiscence here occurs to me. In 
the Upper House I often met Prince Sanguszko, a true 
grand seigneur, but a very eccentric one. The posi¬ 
tion of Privy Councillor (Geheimrath) was gladly 
accepted even by the greatest noblemen in Austria, 
and Prince Sanguszko expressed a wish to have it. 
I recommended him for the position ; the Emperor 
agreed, and the Prince came on purpose from Galicia 
to Vienna to be sworn in. His Majesty being absent 
from Vienna, 1 was empowered to administer the oath. 
I prepared the ceremony with all due solemnity, 
placing a crucifix and lighted candles on a table. 
Scktionschef von Hofmann read the formula of the 
oath; but when I gave the sign for the Prince to swear, 
he refused. At length Baron Hofmann persuaded 
him to give way. Immediately afterwards the Prince 
asked to speak to me alone in my room; and when 
I had invited him to sit down, he said: ‘Vous 
m’ avez fait preter un serment, et j’ai dft jurer 
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entre autres choses de toujours dire la verito. Eh 
bien, je m’eti vais vous la dire.’ "Whereupon he 
made some remarks on my policy which were any¬ 
thing but flattering. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
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TIIE lMI-EltlAL .tOUHVICy TO THE EAST. 

I will not weary my readers with repetitions of what 
they have read or may read in books of travel. My 
descriptions would not be very minute, as in the short 
space of six weeks we visited Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. But I will not resist 
the temptation of wandering from the beaten track 
into by-paths of which there is no mention in books of 
travel, and on which I hope the reader will not be 
unwilling to follow me. 

Such an expedition in the suite of a sovereign has 
its disadvantages, as one of the greatest charms of 
every journey, freedom and independence, must in 
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such a case unavoidably be limited. But there is one 
great advantage which attends such a journey—an 
advantage of particular value in the East. The 
inhabitants, who are but rarely seen by the ordinary 
traveller, show themselves out of curiosity. Part of 
this curiosity was on my account; I was told in 
Jerusalem that ‘the people wished to see the Grand 
Vizier of the White Sultan.’ I feel called upon 
gratefully to place on record the fact how little 
unnecessary (/due the Emperor imposed upon his suite, 
and how solicitous his Majesty was for their comfort 
and welfare. This anxiety gave vise to an amusing 
telegraphic mistake. During the journey from Con¬ 
stantinople to Athens, the Emperor, who knew how 
much 1 suffered from sea-sickness, telegraphed from 
his ship to that of the Ministers to enquire how I was. 
The telegraphic machinery was defective, and the 
answer was : ‘Unverseliamt’ (impudent) instead of ‘ Er 
seldaft ’ (he is asleep). 

The tour began with a night journey by rail from 
Pesth to Bazins, where some members of the Servian 
Ministry v\ere present to receive the Emperor. They 
were accompanied by Herr von Kallay, who began his 
career during my administration as Consul-General at 
Belgrade. He was recommended to me by Count 
Andrassj r , and he proved most valuable. Herr von 
Kallay afterwards displayed even greater talents 
in a higher sphere. Latterly, before I left the 
Imperial service, he was my official superior. But 7 
am of opinion that he had more cause to praise me 
when I was his superior than I had cause to praise 
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him when ho was mine—an experience which was 
not a solitary one. 

What I did not like daring the time Herr von 
Kallay was Consul-General at Belgrade was the policy 
carried on by the Hungarians on their own account, 
which was, perhaps unjustly, attributed to him. Ali 
Pasha said to me at Constantinople : ‘Wo have every 
confidence in the Cabinet of Vienna and in you; but 
we become anxious when we see what is done in 
Servia by people at Pesth.’ He was alluding to a 
project then on foot by which the administration of 
Bosnia would have been confided to Servia. It did 
not originate in any initiative of Herr von Kallay’s, 
for it was communicated to me early in 18G7, long 
before he went to Belgrade, on the occasion of a 
mission on which Count Edmund Zichy was sent to 
Prince Michael. Perhaps this retrospect is not with¬ 
out interest at the present moment, when Servia so 
obviously desires to possess Bosnia. When I met 
Prince Milan, the present King, some years ago, he 
expressed his gratitude to mo. I had certainly been 
of service to his dynasty, for it was through my inter¬ 
vention, not only that the citadel of Belgrade was 
evacuated, but also that the Porte acknowledged by a 
firman the hereditary rights of the Obrenovitch family 
after the accession of Prince Milan. Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment seems of no value now, but in those days it 
was thought very important. The title of sovereign 
was long desired before it was obtained; and almost 
portentous, because anything but imposing, was 
the proclamation by TchernayefF after a war 
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which was not exactly a triumph for the Servian 
arms.* 

Servia was not without a rival in her Bosnian 
aspirations. During the short stay I made in London 
in 1881, I paid a visit to Lady Borthwick, the wife of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Editor of the Morning Post, 
and a great favourite in London society. Sir 
Algernon took part in the previous year in the 
demonstration of Duleigno on an English ship, and he 
wrote a book on it, of which he gave me a copy. He 
related how he paid a visit at Cettinye to Prince 
Nikita,t and how the Prince said he greatly regretted 
that Mr Gladstone had not come into office some 
years sooner, as in that case Bosnia would have met 
with a difforenc fate. The hook was interesting 
enough for me to send it to Vienna, but it does not 
seem to have affected the unlimited confidence which 
was felt there with regard to the Balkan Principalities. 

The Black Mountains were the source of many 
disasters to Austria. In 1853 Omar Pasha advanced 
with an Army of 00,000 men to put an end at any 
price to the mountain State, which had become a very 
unpleasant neighbour. Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been allowed to carry out his inten¬ 
tion. But Field-Marshal Count Leiningen was sent 
on a special mission to Constantinople, and that 

* At that time I composed the following quatrain for n lady who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Servia : 

‘ T/fin]lire fundi* par Guillaume 
list jciine, el il fut conqut'ranl; 
lit* plus viou\ r pariui les royniinies 
Suns coiiijuute, cst cclui <Je Mille-ntis. 


t Of Montenegro. 

YOL. II 


1 
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mission scared Montenegro. Whether from jealousy 
or emulation, Leiningen’s mission was followed by 
Mcnsehikofi’s. This gave birth to the Crimean War; 
the Crimean War to the Italian War; and the 
Italian War to the German War. 

Even before I entered the Imperial service, I 
knew that this was the chain of events, and I do not 
deny that I consequently did not entertain very lively 
sympathies for the Prince of Montenegro. Yet he 
had no cause to complain of me. It was during my 
tenure of office that expensive roads were constructed 
with Austrian money on Montenegrin territory. 
Even then Montenegro was demanding access to the 
sea ‘ for her exports.’ But when these roads were 
completed, there was nothing to export. 

I remember a rather amusing intermezzo in this 
connection. Quite at the beginning of my Ministry, 
it happened one day that 'the Prince of Montenegro’ 
was announced to me. I advanced towards him, 
requesting him to enter, and I saw a martial, com¬ 
manding figure in a magnificent costume covered with 
gold embroidery, and with a sword whose hilt sparkled 
with jewels. I spoke to him in German, French, and 
Italian. lie replied in an unknown tongue. Fortun¬ 
ately, an interpreter was found who understood 
Montenegrin, and I was informed that my visitor was 
not the reigning Prince, but a member of the de¬ 
throned dynasty. I owed the visit to the circumstance 
that his Highness had a dispute with his hotelkeeper 
about the bill. I could not help telling the interpreter 
that the national costume should have been a sufficient 
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guarantee for the hotelkeeper, but I succeeded in 
settling the difficulty on the spot. 

But it is time that I should return to Bazias and 
take sail in the Imperial ship. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend to all admirers of grand scenery an 
excursion on the lower part of the Danube. Gigantic 
rocks, as large as those of the Klainm of Gastein 
or of the Via Mala in Switzerland, descend, not 
like them into a small mountain stream, hut into a 
magnificent, broad river, commanding Alpine views. 

It was still day-light when we reached Orsova, 
and someone remarked that it was in that neighbour- 
hood that Kossuth buried the Hungarian regalia. 
Others said it was elsewhere. I remarked in a 
whisper to my colleague, the Hungarian Minister- 
President: ‘ You must know all about that,’ but he 
did not answer. 

There was then no Kingdom of Roumania, nor 
even a recognised Roumania, and the official designa¬ 
tion of the country was still ‘ Principautes Danu- 
biennes,’ or ‘ Moldo-Valachie.’ There were prolonged 
negotiations as to the recognition of the name 
‘ Roumania,’ and the Roumanians could not complain 
of our attitude in regard to that question, or, indeed, 
any other. When I was Ambassador in London, 
I received instructions to support the wishes of 
Bucharest. On that occasion, my Turkish colleague, 
Musurus Pasha, for whom I have a great esteem, and 
who has all the finesse of a Phanariote, reproached 
me as follows : 4 Cost singulier qu’il une ej toque ou 
des grands empires prennent deux noms au lieu d’un, 
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des pays qui on ont dej;\ deux ne puissent pas se 
contentcr de les gar dor.’ I shook my head, but at 
heart I applauded. 

At that time other Roumanian affairs were on the 
order of the day, as, for instance, the coining of 
medals and the distribution of orders. In Constanti¬ 
nople also T advocated the Roumanian cause. After 
a review which took place on the Asiatic side, near 
TJnkiar Skelessi, there was a dinner at a palace in the 
vicinity, and afterwards I was sitting with A.li Pasha 
opposite a magnificent grove of palm trees on a real 
summer evening early in November. T had been 
talking to him for some time on behalf of the 
Danubian Principalities, when he suddenly remarked : 

‘ Ecoutez done, jc vous parle serieusemeut. Pourquoi 
ne les prenez vous pas ? Nous vous les codons de 
grand creur.’ 

Couut Amlrassy, who was standing by, protested 
very decidedly against such an idea, which 
showed that Ire thought the Grand Vizier was 
in earnest. Hungary might well think that she had 
enough Roumanians in her country; but for the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy this consideration could 
not be decisive. At the time when Ali Pasha 
expressed this idea, it was too late, but there were 
moments when it might easily have been realised. 
It is difficult to conceive how Austria could, during 
the Crimean War, have occupied the Danubian 
Principalities only to evacuate them—the old Italian 
tradition! At first sight it may seem as if the 
acquisition of these Principalities at the cost of a 
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friendly power would have been a monstrous proceed¬ 
ing. But with more careful consideration the question 
assumes a different aspect. Austria would have had 
to take precautions; but a tolerably skilful diplomatist 
would have been certain of success. It would have 
been necessary first to consider what attitude the 
other [powers would have assumed in the matter. 
France and England, whose voices were at that time 
predominant in Eastern affairs, could not have 
opposed a solution which would have been most 
effectual in preventing another war between Turkey 
and Russia, as it would have placed Russia at a 
considerable distance from the Turkish frontier. 
Prussia was not then in a position to give a decisive 
opinion. As to Russia, she would certainly not have 
desired such a change; but Russia was abandoned, 
even before Sebastopol, by all Europe, so that her 
consent would not have been essential. On the other 
hand, the Danubian Principalities were not Russian 
territory, and the useless cession of part of Bessarabia 
was much more offensive to Russia’s national pride 
than the transfer of the Principalities to Austria would 
have been. As to Turkey it should be remembered 
that the Danubian Principalities were not a Turkish 
Province, and the Porte has allowed itself to be 
persuaded that Bosnia is better in other hands. Why, 
therefore should it not have been open to similar 
persuasion at another time ? It might easily be 
show'll that the acquisition of Bosnia was a far less 
natural transaction, for during the war of 1H77 it was 
Austria who was under obligations to Russia, and not 
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Turkey, who had no reaHOti for showing gratitude. 
But the advantage Turkey would have obtained 
by relinquishing the Danubian Principalities would 
have been far more indisputable than that which she 
obtained by the loss of Bosnia. She would have 
obtained full compensation for the only benefit she 
derived from the possession of the Principalities—the 
tribute—and also a friendly neighbour not given to 
agitating among her people. At that time the affairs 
of the East were settled under the pressure of the 
Western Powers. It was most important, therefore, 
that Austi’ia should make her conditions before under¬ 
taking the occupation of the Principalities, which cost 
so many men and so much money, ancl which only 
secured thu success of England and France in the 
Crimean War. If the Western Powers had been 
bound to fulfil Austria’s conditions, there would have 
been no reason for withdrawing the Austrian troops 
from the Principalities. Instead of this, the sole 
reward for all Austria’s exertions was that which 
afterwards proved"so illusory—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, fine promises from the Sultan for his 
Christian subjects, and the liberation of the mouths 
of the Danube from Russian control, but not the 
admission to them of the ships of the Powers—in 
which question the Prince of Hoheuzollcrn, now 
King of Roumania, has unfortunately more to say, 
and says it, than the Emperor of Austria. 

It cannot be denied that our most vital interests 
on the Lower Danube extend beyond Salonica. Even 
in those days there was a suspicion of this, for when I 
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happened to meet Count Buol at Golling, near 
Salzburg, in 1855, he said to me: ‘ We know what 
we must have.’ But those who make no effort, 
obtain nothing. 

Prince Charles was then abroad, and the 
Minister Gogolniceano received us in his master’s 
absence. He was afterwards my colleague in 
Paris, and was not then so decided on the 
Danubian question as he showed himself to be 
afterwards. 

On a splendid morning we landed at Rustcliuk. 
I was much struck by the fact that in that town, so 
distant from the centre of the Mahommedan world, 
the men still wore the old Turkish costume with 
the turban, while it is scarcely ever seen in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We were received not only by Baron Prokesch, 
but also by Ali Pasha and by Omar Pasha, two most 
interesting personages. Omar Pasha was originally 
a serjeant in a frontier regiment, from which he was 
discharged without a pension. Now he was a Field- 
Marshal, and famous through his operations against 
the Russians in 1854. He had not forgotten his 
German in the least, and he was fond of expatiating 
in glowing terms on the beauties of his harem, like a 
true son of Mahonnned. T remember it was he who 
recommended to the Emperor Baron Rodic as the 
most suitable Governor of Dalmatia. In later years 
when, during the war, the measures of the Dalmatian 
Government with regard to the landing in the 
harbour of Klek gave ground for complaints at Con- 
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stantinople, I always succeeded in silencing my 
colleague Musurus in London by reminding him of 
Omar Pasha’s recommendation. 

I was still more interested by Ali Pasha. All 
that I had heard about his great accomplishments and 
his engaging manners was surpassed by the reality. 
Our intercourse during the journey and at Constan¬ 
tinople was most agreeable, and I have reason to 
believe that he was sincere in the compliments he paid 
me. 

Our journey to Varna by rail was very rapid. I 
remember being greatly struck at seeing a plough- 
ing-machino of the newest construction being used 
in a field in the much abused dominions of the 
Sultan. 

Towards evening the Emperor embarked at Varna 
on the Sultan’s yacht Suitauic, which was decorated 
with extraordinary magnificence, and had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Khedive Ismail. 
Ali Pasha said it was ‘ one of the Khedive’s ex¬ 
travagant whims,’ but the Sultan did not disdain to 
accept the present. At Varna three vessels of the 
Austrian fleet, the Greif, the Elizabeth, and the 
Gorgnano waited for us. The Ministers had the 
honour of passing the night on the Sultanie. I had 
often been told of the prevalence on the Black Sea of 
storms and sea-sickness; and I was the more agreeably 
surprised to find a perfectly calm sea, and a beautiful 
full moon. We passed some hours of the night on 
deck, and my memory was haunted by the commenc¬ 
ing and dosing verses of a poem of Lamartine’s on 
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the old Eastern theme of an attempted elopement 
from the seraglio being punished with death : 

‘ La lune sereine, 

Jit juaait dans les dots'. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1869 

CONTINUATION OP TUB IMPIIUIAL JOUUNHY TO TUB BAST.- 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When we woke next morning we found ourselves in 
tine Bosphorus ; and we reached Constantinople at 
noon. The first view of the city has a much 
more imposing aspect from the side of the Sea of 
Marmora, and in that respect w r e were not fortunate. 
But it was a most favourable circumstance that the 
Emperor’s arrival attracted thousands of large and 
small boats, and the sea was covered with flags, sails 
and tents. The weather was superb, and I was able 
to telegraph to Vienna: ‘ Arrivee de 1’Empereur par 
un temps splendide, spectacle imposant.’ 
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The Saltan drove up to meet the Emperor, and 
he came on board our ship. I have mentioned him 
in my recollections of 18G7. His people have been 
very ungrateful to him, for he not only spent large 
sums on luxuries, with which he has been justly 
reproached, but he also created a respectable fleet, 
which was afterwards not sufficiently used. His tragic 
end made a deep impression upon me. He is said to 
have opened his veins with a pair of scissors that were 
placed in his bath-room ; but the popular opinion was 
probably correct: ‘qu’au lieu de s’etre suicide il 
avait etc suicide.’ 

Very little was gained by his death. Murad, 
whom wc had known in Vienna as a man in the best 
of health, mental and physical, though somewhat 
reserved, could not even go through the ceremony of 
coronation, as a painful ulcer prevented him from 
putting on the sword of Osman ; and he subsequently 
became insane, or perhaps was only reported to be so. 
The greatest fault that Turkey could commit, was 
committed during the reign of his successor. This 
was the reduction of half the interest on the Turkish 
Loans, a measure which was not brought about by 
necessity, and which alienated foreign countries, 
especially England.* 

We saw the Sultan every day at dinner, when he 


* In London I wrote the following Quatrains : 

Aziz: 

JiomuMir it sa inriuuiro, son tn'jwiM fut beau, 
Car il out mort on Ununl-fteigneur, 
list si on lui a tloiiue des ciscaux, 

C’est qu'011 voulait qu’il fut uillcurs. 
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had the Emperor on his right hand, and Ali on his 
left, the latter acting as interpreter, as the Sultan 
did not understand a word of French. But his 
Majesty had a great taste for music, and we heard 
more than once a march of his composition, which 
was very original. 

The reception took place in the magnificent Dolma 
Bagche Palace, where the Sultan then resided. It 
was most exquisitely fitted up, and it commanded a 
fine view of the sea. Apartments in it were assigned 
to the Emperor, and .also to Prince Hohenlohe and 
Count Bellegarde. The Ministers were quartered in 
another building, also styled a palace— -Incus d non 
lucnido —where there was neither comfort nor 
elegance. Andrassy conjured up dreams of Gulnares 
and mandolines, but in the night the reality proved 
very disagreeable and far from poetical. I will not be 
ungrateful, however, especially as the arrangements 
were not made by the Turkish Government; and I 
will not forget that 1 was presented with a beautiful 
Arab horse. 


Mi: had : 

On (lit qu’il houHti: mort et inartyre 
I Van clou, ('cl a no pout mYituniicr. 

Si e’est hoii clou i|iii le fait Houffrir, 

(!’ost quo nous le lui avous rivo. 

Jit. e’est cepciulant ce clou, jc vouh le dis, 
(Jtii <le Miinul a fait mi bou apotro, 

Lorpque lea softas muj* le troiie Tout mis, 

I Is ont pense : mi clou clmsao l'autre. 

Hamid : 

lit lui tuissi? qui 1 c rein place? chose fatale. 
Sait-on jamais dans ce pays ! 

Si autre part cola va do male en male, 

Chez cux cela va de mal en pis. 
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In Constantinople, where Baron Haymerle* was 
the First Secretary to the embassy, Baron Prokeseh 
was in his element, and as usual ho neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of contrasting Turkey with the rest of Europe 
—the East with the West—as if they wore light and 
darkness. When I was Minister in Saxony I was 
frequently with him at Gastein, and I once heard him 
say at a table d’hote : 4 These Turks have much sense. 
I know Ali, who has a charming wife. She was 
expecting her confinement, and she said one day to 
her husband: 44 Dear husband, I have brought you a 
young slave.” What European wife would be equally 
obliging?’ This reminds me of a story told at the 
time of the Crimean War. The wife of one of the 
Ambassadors, who was of a jealous disposition, had an 
audience of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, 
who received her surrounded by her slaves. The 
Ambassadress was struck by the beauty of one; of 
them, a Circassian, and could not help exclaiming: 
4 Quelle belle creature ! ’ Whereupon the Sultana 
said : 4 Vouloz-vous quo je vous on fasse eadeau ? ’ 4 Y 
pensez-vous ? ’ rejoined the Ambassadress; 4 et mon 
mari ? ’ 4 Vous nc 1’ aimez done pas ? ’ remarked the 

Sultana. 

I had interviews with Ali Pasha as to certain 

* When Uaron llaymcrlo became Minister, Homo official papers stated that 
Count Andrassy was tho first to discover his capaciLy, which until then had not been 
appreciated. Thu fact is that Jiaron Jlaymorlu was promoted three, times during 
the five years of my administration. Ife was secretary to the Embassy at Uorlin, 
theu first secretary to that at Constantinople, and afterwards Ambassador at 
Athens and the Hague. Ho was grateful to me, and did me full justice, f must 
add that I hud no cause, to complain of him when lie was Minister, nor was I 
inconvenienced by the absence of timely instructions, as was frequently the case, with 
other MinUterH. 
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differences which had then arisen between the Porte 
and the Khedive, and which were arranged mainly 
through our intervention in Constantinople and in 
Cairo ; and also with regard to the attitude of Turkey 
towards the Dalmatian rebellion. I succeeded in 
persuading Ali to send troops to the frontier with 
orders not to allow anyone to pass, and the rebellion 
was consequently soon put down. Jt must be 
admitted that we did not return this service 
during the Bosnian insurrection, for our frontier was 
perfectly open. But the step taken by Turkey was 
advantageous from an economical point of view, as 
the maintenance of Turkish soldiers is less expensive 
than that of Turkish fugitives, as the Delegations 
found out to their cost. 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
whom I saw at Constantinople was a man who has 
since been much spoken of, General Ignatieff. I had 
made his acquaintance previously at Vienna, and I 
afterwards met him in London. As there was no 
occasion to open a negotiation with him, I was able 
to enjoy his attractive conversation without reserve. 
He was fond of opening his narratives with these 
words: ‘Vous savez quo mon grand defaut est de 
toujours dire la vdrit<5.’ 

As elsewhere, we found our time at Constantinople 
far too short. Five days are not enough even for the 
most hurried visit. I have a particularly vivid re¬ 
collection of the day when a review was held on the 
Asiatic side, near Unkiar Skelcssi, whither we were 
conveyed by steamer. The demeanour and appear- 
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ance of the troops were admirable, and so far the 
Emperor could find no fault; but for one strange sur¬ 
prise he was not prepared. After we had ridden 
down the front in the suite of the two sovereigns, 
everyone alighted. The Sultan conducted the Em¬ 
peror to an elevated platform, and then the review 
began. This must have been the only time in his 
life that the Emperor witnessed a review in an arm¬ 
chair. 

On leaving the platform, I looked in vain for my 
horse, and I had at last to content myself with 
another, which had a saddle with Turkish stirrups. 
These are very uncomfortable on account of their 
great width, and possibly through my unfamiliarity 
with them, 1 fidgeted the horse, and he galloped off 
with me, tearing through the large and elegantly 
dressed crowd. Such an incident would in Western 
Europe give rise to a good deal of complaint and some 
swearing. But the Turks politely stepped aside, leaving 
a free space along which 1 was carried, more rapidly 
than .1 desired, to the Palace, where dinner was served. 

As we were returning in the steamer, the passage 
lasting more than an hour, there was incessant firing 
from the hills and a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At the same time we were informed that the Govern¬ 
ment officials had not received their pay for eighteen 
months. ‘ Is it possible,’ someone asked, ‘ that such a 
state of things can exist in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century?’ ‘ As it does exist,’ I replied, 

‘ there is no reason why it should not continue.’ 

What is so lamentable in that country, so highly 
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favoured by nature, is that so much that is good and 
great is due to the very agencies that make such 
things possible. In Turkey boundless authority and 
implicit obedience are still in full vigour; and the 
much-enduring Turk is ready to perform admirable 
services in obedience to his master’s commands. It is 
well-known that honesty is far more frequently found 
among the Mahommedan than among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, and we constantly had proofs 
of the fact. The sovereign himself is a well-meaning 
prince; what is evil in the country is mainly to be 
traced to the intermediate class between master and 
servant. 



CHAPTER XX 

1869 

CONTINUATION OK TUB IMPKItlAI. JOURNEY TO TUB EAST.-ATHENS, 

JAFFA, J EltUSALKM, TI1E SI IE/. CANAL. 

After leaving Constantinople we had an odious 
companion, sea-sickness. T suffered so much on my 
way to Athens, that when we landed at the Pirseus 
King George of Greece was quite alarmed at my 
appearance, lint the worst was yet to come. 

Our very short stay at Athens was chiefly useful 
to me in so far as it enabled me to dispatch some 
urgent business, and I had barely time to visit the 
Acropolis. Prom the Acropolis one perceives a vast 
landscape, said to include even the field of Marathon, 
and strongly reminding one of Rottmann’s celebrated 
pictures. Thence one can fly on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation to ancient Hellas: but it is less easy to do so 
from modern Athens, which is much more like a 
voi.. 11 K 
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Franconian town, like Anspaeh for instance, than a 
Greek settlement. 

I am glad to say that there was no occasion for 
negotiations. Even then, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, Greece was beginning to long for Epirus and 
Thessaly. Of course I remained completely passive. 
But as I remembered later on, what most amused me 
was that the chief argument for an extension of 
frontier was the allegation that it was impossible to 
put down brigandage ; while enquiry has proved that 
the hordes of robbers that infested Greece did not 
come from the other side of the frontier, but started 
from Grecian territory to plunder the Turks! This 
argument might also be applied to Italy, as it is not 
from Austrian territory that the Irredentists make 
the Italian frontier insecure. 

My interviews with King George of Greece made 
an agreeable impression upon me. I had seen his 
Majesty previously at Vienna, I saw him again in 
London and Paris, and I always found occasion to 
admire his strong and acute judgment. 

Immediately after a state dinner at Court, the 
journey was resumed to Jaffa. It lasted four days 
and four nights, of which I passed three days and as 
many nights in the most lamentable condition. 
Andrassy afterwards told me that he thought I was 
dying when he eamc to see me on the third day. 

On the fourth night we arrived at Jaffa, but we 
had not done with the sea. In olden times Jaffa had 
a harbour; now the harbour has disappeared, and 
people have to land in small boats that find their way 
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between projecting boulders and rocks. We were 
consequently obliged to remain on board all night, and 
our ship rolled so much that while we were at supper 
all the china and glass was smashed. It was a 
splendid morning when we landed, and we were so 
attracted by the grandeur of the scene that we did 
not notice our dangerous position among the rocks. 
From Jaffa to Jerusalem I rode the greater part of 
the way on horseback in a temperature of 30 deg. 
llcaumur, and nearly choked by the dust raised by a 
caravan of GOO horses and camels in a district where 
it had not rained for six months. We were escorted 
by a squadron of natives on horseback. 1 remarked 
two very picturesquely dressed men splendidly 
mounted, and in reply to my questions about them I 
was told they were the leaders of two bands of 
robbers with whom a truce had been concluded. This 
truce must have cost a great deal of money; our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land certainly did not 
diminish the Turkish National Debt. Among the 
beasts of burthen, J was most interested in the camels. 
The horizontal position of the head, which is peculiar 
to the camel, gives him "a strange look, between that 
of a man and a monkey. It is curious to watch the 
animal when he is being laden. If his burthen is 
beyond a certain weight he begins to growl and refuse 
to move. The natives use the stratagem of greatly 
exceeding the proper weight so as to make the relief 
appear the greater when they take some of it 
off, and thereby induce the animal to get up more 
willingly. ‘ Exactly,’ I ventured to observe to his 
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Majesty, ‘ as we do with the Delegations and the war- 
budget ! ’ 

On the evening of the first day we arrived at a 
place called Abugosh, where we passed the night in 
an improvised tent. The next day the journey was 
continued, but we stopped to put on our uniforms in 
a valley where David is said to have slain Goliah. 
The procession now assumed a more imposing 
character. On the spot from which Jerusalem was 
first visible, the Emperor dismounted in order to kiss 
the ground, according to an ancient custom. We 
then made a solemn entry into Jerusalem, I riding at 
the Emperor’s right hand. On reaching the gates 
we all dismounted, and the Emperor proceeded on 
foot with his suite to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The profound impression made upon me by that 
momentous day must have been strongly reflected 
in the telegram I sent to Vienna, as it was well 
received by many people who had hitherto looked 
upon the heretic with horror. But I must indeed 
have been thoughtless and indifferent had I not felt 
deeply moved at the place whence Christianity and 
the events it produced took their origin. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace Biblical 
events on the spot. It could not be otherwise than 
that the certainty of tradition should have been lost 
after the frequent sieges and destruction of the town. 
But the locality of Gethsemane and of the Mount of 
Olives is undisputed, and I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at not being quartered with the Emperor’s 
military suite in the very comfortable house of the 
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Austrian Pilgrims, but in a far less comfortable inn 
standing on an eminence exactly opposite the Mount 
of Olives. 

We found in Jerusalem an excellent guide in the 
Imperial Consul, Count Caboga, who had studied the 
Jerusalem of the past and of the present with great 
zeal. I have a most agreeable recollection of him, 
and it was my intention to give him a post in my 
immediate entourage, as 1 saw that he possessed 
remarkable talents. Had I remained much longer in 
office, Count Caboga would have had brilliant 
opportunities of justifying my high opinion of him. 
He accompanied me on my excursion to Bethlehem, to 
which plant! 1 went by a perfectly new road on which 
no carriage had yet passed, and it turned out that 
I was the first person to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem since King Solomon. The 
inhabitants of Bethlehem are of a different and far 
handsomer type than those of Jerusalem, so that 
there was naturally but little traflie between the two 
towns. 

I will not leave the Holy City without recording 
a circumstance by which 1 was deeply impressed. 
The Greek-Armenian Church contains treasures in 
money and jewels to the value of 30,000,000 francs; 
and this vast property has never been touched by the 
Mussulman Government, though one cannot say that 
it did not want money. Would a Christian Govern¬ 
ment have acted with equal probity ? I doubt it. 

On leaving Jerusalem I rode on a real horse of the 
desert, which I bought for the moderate sum of twenty 
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Napoleons, and which I had in my stables long after 
1870. Ho was rather old, and as my coronation horse 
was almost past service, I provided for his old age by 
giving him to one of the Imperial stables. 

While on our arrival at Jaffa we had been favoured 
by the most beautiful weather, on our return the 
sea was rough and the weather stormy. I arrived 
with the Ministers Andrassy and Plener long before 
the Emperor, and we were repeatedly warned of the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of embarking. An 
old French pilot was particularly emphatic on the 
subject, saying; ‘ II y’aurait de la folic il laisser 
l’Empereur s’embarquer par ee temps.’ When the 
Emperor arrived, escorted by Tegetthoff, his Majesty 
asked the latter whether there was any danger. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Tegetthoff. ‘Then let us 
embark,’ said the Emperor. 1 and others who were 
present afterwards remarked that TegetthofFs death 
was perhaps a fortunate event for his happiness and 
his fame, as with his reckless audacity he could not 
always have achieved victories such as that at Lissa. 

The Emperor, in order to proceed to his ship, the 
‘ Grcif,’ entered the boat with Tegetthoff, Prince 
Holienlohe, and Count llellegarde, and we watched 
them with much anxiety. We suddenly saw the 
boat rise on a wave and then disappear. I can still 
hear the words of the old pilot ringing in my ears: 

‘ II est perdu ! ’ 

Fortunately our alarm only lasted for a moment. 
We saw the boat rise again, and the firing of the guns 
told us of the Emperor’s safe arrival. The boat 
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returned, but the sailors declared that not for any 
money would they start again. Thus we could do 
nothing but wait and pass the night in a monastery. 
Early in the morning it was announced that the sea 
was calm, and we hastened to the boat. The sea was 
still very rough, and I cannot say that we wore in a 
cheerful mood. 

Next day we overtook the Emperor at Port Said, 
where we also found the Empress Eugenie, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands. At the ceremony of inauguration, on which 
occasion wo had an eloquent speech from the Abbe 
Bauer, the Emperor escorted the Empress Eugenie. 

The most brilliant part of the passage through 
the canal was the day’s stay at Ismailia. It was in¬ 
teresting to see this town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants which had sprung up in a few years, and 
still more so the basin, which contained forty vessels, 
many of them men-of-war, and which ten years before 
was only an insignificant lake. During the day our 
only entertainment was the ‘ Fantasia,’ a sort of 
Oriental tournament, but at night there was a brilliant 
ball, of which l remember some of the incidents. We 
were staying on board our ship, and were to be 
fetched in carriages. The latter, however, either did 
not appear at all or were very late, and so we were 
compelled to go to the ball on foot. This was difficult, 
as Ismailia had at that time no pavement, so that we 
had to wade through deep sand. I perceived a little 
black doukey r , and without a moment’s hesitation I 
jumped on its back. In this way I passed through 
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the brilliantly-lighted streets dressed for the ball, and 
wearing all ray decorations ; and the Empress Eugdnie 
was much amused when I told her that 1 had come to 
the ball on a donkey. The fete was very brilliant, 
and numerously attended, not only by guests of high 
rank, but by many of more doubtful position ; but 
this was unavoidable. At supper we found a menu 
with no less than twenty-four courses, which gave us 
the prospect of a rather uuwclcome prolongation of 
the ball. We were, however, soon pacified, as after 
the fourth course the supper was at an end. This 
reminded me of home; the proceeding was only too 
similar to the introduction in Parliament of numerous 
bills which are never passed. 

As we approached the last portion of the Suez 
Canal, we had a magnificent view of the desert near 
Mount Sinai. 1 have mentioned above our misfortune 
on the Canal. How it happened that we were obliged 
to see more than thirty ships pass by us, 1 do not 
know'; however, it is a fact that although wo were 
among the first to enter the canal, wo were the last 
to reach Suez. At Suez we went through some 
exciting scenes. Here too we had to disembark in 
boats, and our Vice-Consul at Suez fell into the 
water. Fortunately he w r as a good swimmer, so that 
neither he nor ourselves felt any worse effects from 
the accident than fright. I must record in Count 
Andrassy’s praise that hearing of the accident, he 
took off his coat to swim to the rescue of the Vice- 
Consul. ‘ He is a good fellow,’ I said to those who 
tried to prejudice mo against him. 
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It was at Ismailia that I first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lesseps, whom I saw ten years later very often 
in Paris. Though sixty years of ago, lie had just 
married a young lady of sixteen, and the marriage 
turned out a very happy one. He told me that 
twenty thousand Dalmatians had been employed on 
the Canal, anti that they were the best of all the 
workmen there. This testimony was of value, con¬ 
sidering the frequently unfavourable judgment that 
is passed on the inhabitants of our Southern 
Provinces. I have often admired Lesseps’ amazing 
energy; but he was quite wrong in 1882, and he is 
responsible for much of the mistaken policy of France 
in Egypt. On returning to Paris early in that year, 
he spoke enthusiastically of Arabi, whom he had 
known in former days, and who would, he believed, 
prove himself a true regenerator,—‘l’etoile qui se 
love sur la mer Rouge,’ as Arabi modestly said of 
himself. Not knowing Arabi, I could not contradict 
Lesseps’ opinion of him; but I was able to deny that it 
was a ' mouvement national ’ that was being set on 
foot; as 1 knew Egypt well enough to see that it 
possesses neither a nation nor a national movement, 
which must always be an intellectual one to bo of 
auy use. As 1 could see from my interviews with 
Freycinet, Lesseps was very successful in inculcating 
his idea of a ‘ mouvement national dont il ne fa.llu.it 
pas se rnelcr et en presence duquol la moilleure 
politique ctait eelle de 1’abstention.’ Events have 
proved that he was wrong, and that the movement 
was merely a military revolt which Arabi turned 
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to his own advantage. Garabetta would have under¬ 
stood the true state of affairs, and had he lived, he 
would have sent 30,000 men to Egypt in the month 
of February before the great heat had set in, and 
before Arabi had risen to importance. These troops 
would easily have done what England subsequently 
did ; or, which is more probable, England would have 
joined them. That Franco bears Lesscps no grudge 
for his error does not refute what I have said; it only 
proves the universal esteem in which that remarkable 
man is held, and which he so fully deserves.* 

* One clay T called upon M. tie Lesyops in l*arw, ami the concierge told me lie did 
not know whether lie was at home, and wnt hia wife to inquire. While 1 whh await¬ 
ing her return, the concierge said : ‘All, nion.sicur ! quel hoininc quo AI. de LesHcps ! 
Nous uuroiiM bicu du rnul ii le reinplacer.* 



CHAPTER XXI 

18G9 

CONCLUSION or Til K [MI’ElilVI. JOUHNfSV TO TI1K BAST.—CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, FLOUKNCH, TRIESTE 

After all the dangers of our maritime expedition, 
it was a great joy to be rapidly carried along in a 
train, and this feeling was further enhanced by ex¬ 
cellent buffets at the various stations. Our comfort 
in Egypt was carefully attended to, and measures had 
generally been talc on that the multitude of strangers 
who came to witness the opening of the Canal should 
have no cause for complaint. But it would have been 
unwise to think of the National Debt. 

I was quartered in most elegant apartments in the 
magnificent Gesire Palace, and the Viceroy came 
himself to see that I was in want of nothing. Ismail 
Pasha, who had done me the honour of being my 
guest at Vienna, is far more of a Parisian than an 
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African, and his manners are most agreeable. I 
seized the opportunity of urging the just claims of an 
eminent Austrian physician, Dr Lauter. Other ap¬ 
plications for my intervention I found myself unable 
to satisfy. At that time many complaints were made 
that various Austrian subjects had not received their 
due, and the Consul-General, Baron Schreiner, con¬ 
sequently found himself exposed to many misrepre¬ 
sentations. A fter my return, I entrusted the affair 
to a committee with legal advisers, and the result was 
so unfavourable to those who complained, that I took 
care that the Egyptian Government should not hear 
anything more of it. Prokesch went too far in his 
Eastern mania, taking it for granted in every case 
that the Turks were honest; but it often happens in 
the East that the bad quality of the wares puts the 
importer in the wrong ; and in this respect our Consuls 
have often been very unjustly reproached for not 
having been successful in their efforts on behalf of 
Austrian subjects. 

The scenery of Cairo made a far deeper impression 
upon me than that of Constantinople, and this may be 
explained by the fact that it is unique. Constantinople 
can be compared to Naples or to Lisbon ; but the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is without a parallel in 
the world. On the one side one sees the old town of 
the Caliphs, with its monumental tombs, on the other 
the broad waters of the Nile and the desert with its 
six pyramids rising on the horizon. I was greatly 
struck on visiting the citadel with the service in the 
Mosque. Hymns are sung incessantly at the tomb of 
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Mehemet Ali, and those hymns are exquisitely 
beautiful. I must say that the Mahommedan religion 
had a most imposing effect upon me, so far at least as 
its external forms arc concerned. The fountain 
playing before the Mosques gives a poetic impression, 
and still more so the prayer of the worshippers 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca: but what 
most pleased me was the absence of all pictures, 
figures, and ornaments. I once heard a Mussulman 
say: ‘ II y plus de paganisme dans votre culte quo 
dans le notre,’ and F do not think that lie was quite 
in the wrong. 

The climax of our unfortunately far too short stay 
in Egypt was our ride to the Pyramids. Earl}' in the 
morning we went by steamer to Memphis, or rather 
to the spot where the ancient Memphis stood. 
Breakfast was to have been taken there; but, owing 
to some mistake, our refreshments followed instead of 
preceding us, and were not to bo found on our arrival at 
Memphis. The Emperor, who does not like to waste 
time, and cares little for eating and drinking, deter- 
mined not to wait, and we were nearly starved, as 
during the whole of our ride through the desert till 
night we had nothing to eat but some eggs boiled in 
the hot sand. But I did not find the ride fatiguing, 
as I joined those who preferred donkeys to horses, 
and the former animal moves by assiduous and yet 
gentle steps which make one feel as if one were in an 
arm-chair rolling on wheels. A hyena was captured 
during this journey. Professor Brugsch Pasha ac¬ 
companied the Emperor during the whole ride. 
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I greatly regret that 1 did not take part in the 
ascent of the pyramid of Gliizeh. I was dissuaded 
from doing so, and the ascent cannot be very agreeable, 
as the traveller is thrown like a trunk from one group 
of Arabs to another, and they worry him with 
insatiate demands for baksheesh. I accordingly did 
not feel much inclined to make a closer acquaintance 
with the forty centuries. In a former chapter I 
expressed regret at the unpoetical railways which 
have deprived us of the real Rigi and the real 
Vesuvius. I had the same feeling at the end of this 
excursion to the Pyramids. There is indeed as yet no 
railway to them, but there is a most comfortable road, 
by which we returned to Cairo, and a very modern 
and very prosaic hotel where we enjoyed among other 
comforts some of .Droher’s excellent beer. At six 
o’clock we were in the train, and .1 slept all the 
better on the following night on board the steamer 
‘ Pluto.’ I had to leave before the Emperor, who did 
not start with his suite until tile next day. The 
reason was this : On the occasion of this journey, the 
Emperor was to have his first meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Erindisi. The King, however, 
became dangerously ill, and he had to send his 
excuses to the Emperor by a telegram addressed 
to Alexandria. The telegram I sent in reply 
would, if I could publish it, show the falsity of 
the assertion so often made in the newspapers, 
and unfortunately also in the Delegations, that, 
Austria’s friendly relations with Italy did not begin 
until after my resignation. The Emperor’s reply 
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shows that it was not he, but the King, who gave up 
the meeting, although he was convalesceut when I 
saw him in Florence shortly afterwards. It will he 
easily understood that the Emperor could not at that 
time take the initiative of a visit to Florence. But 
his Majesty instructed me to proceed home via 
Florence, and again to express his regret to the King 
that the interview had not taken place. I have 
already mentioned in a former passage how strenu¬ 
ously and successfully I endeavoured to make our 
relations with Italy assume a friendly aspect. After 
my resignation the Emperor gave a great, and to 
my mind an excessive, proof of self-abnegation by 
returning at Venice the King’s visit to Vienna. 
Suppose llenri V had become King of France in 
1873, as he might if lie had chosen, and had paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg! 
The Emperor was indeed not the defeated party at 
Venice, hut that did not lessen the significance of his 
appearance on territory of which he had been deprived. 
The injury done to certain estimable feelings is not 
compensated by the momentary satisfaction of other 
feelings. 

On the evening of our arrival at Alexandria, the 
Austrian colony gave a very brilliant ball, at which 
1 was present. Nubar Pasha, who has deserved well 
of Eg} r pt, but who is now condemned, as Lesscps 
informed me, by the National Party, accompanied me 
to my steamer. I saw him again in London and in 
Paris. 

The passage_to Brindisi, during which I was accom- 
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panied by Sektionsclief von Hofinanu, Sektionsrath 
von Tcsclienberg, and Hofkonzipist von Vraniczani, 
was a very calm one, and I was fortunately spared 
another period of sea-sickness. This journey made up 
for all the hardships I had undergone. After 
wandering about among flowers and in summer 
clothing at Alexandria, I found the Appenines 
covered with snow, and abominable weather at 
Florence. Here 1 had an audience of the King of 
Italy. Owing to the marriage of Princess filise with 
the Duke of Genoa in 1850, when I was Saxon 
Minister, and her subsequent morganatic marriage, I 
had entered into indirect communication with the 
Court of Turin. 

The King sent me an aide-de-camp immediately on 
my arrival. The audience was fixed for the afternoon, 
and I was requested to come in my overcoat. I 
took the liberty, however, of appearing in a court 
suit and a white tie. Although I had been asked to 
appear in an overcoat, the guards and officials were in 
uniform. 

The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat under 
his arm. Ills erect military attitude gave him an 
imposing appearance, and his manner was very 
dignified, though his language was occasionally coarse.* 
The following words which he said to me give another 
proof that the good understanding with Ttaly was 
not delayed until after my resignation : ‘ Apres ce que 

* Thus he said, Rpeaking of his illness : ‘J*ai pense que. je crevcrais, ot cela me 
faisait pluisir.’ Ho could not, however, have been in earnest; as 1 heard that even 
in the worst moments of his illness lie was able to continue the correspondcnco lie 
was then currying on with l*opc l*ius IX. 
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X Empereur a fait, il pout disposer do ma personne, 
, de ma vie. Jc lui donne cinq cent mille hommes le 
jour oh il les voudra.’ There was, I think, less cause 
to doubt the sincerity of his words, than the existence 
of those five hundred thousand men. He also said, 
with a dash of that Italian bombast which was 
characteristic of him : ‘ La nation ecoutc quand je 
parle,’ which reminded me of Andrew Doria’s saying 
that the sea listened when he spoke. In both cases 
the exaggeration had some foundation in truth. 

I had on this occasion another audience which 
might have produced decisive results. The Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, who usually resided at Turin, was 
then at Florence, and of course I paid her a visit. 
She is a princess of great accomplishments and quick 
intelligence. The candidature of her son, Prince 
Tomaso, who was then a minor, for the Spanish 
throne, was the subject of our conversation. Nobody 
dreamed in those (Lays of a Bourbon Restoration in 
Spain. But the Duchess of Genoa was strongly 
against her son’s candidature. She feared he might 

.O O 

share the fate of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; 
I was of opinion, however, that there was not the 
remotest analogy between the two eases. In Spain 
the candidate for the throne would not receive the 
damaging support of a foreign patron, as was the 
case in Mexico; and I ventured to add, knowing 
the Duchess’s personal views, that scruples of 
legitimacy would not be of decisive weight with an 
Italian Prince and the King of Italy. I took the 
liberty of pointing out in particular that the election 

VOT,. II L 
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of a foreign Prince to a vacant throne would have; 
the best chance of success if the Prince were a 
minor, as in that event all responsibility, and therefore 
all discontent, would be kept aloof from him, and 
would fall on the Regency, so that he would have 
plenty of time to gain the sympathies of his subjects. 
As an instance of this I mentioned King Otto of 
Greece, who had indeed to abdicate, but not until 
after he bad reigned for over thirty years. Had my 
advice been followed, the following year would not 
have seen a Hohenzollern candidature nor a Franco- 
German War. 

In Trieste, where I reported to the Emperor the 
result of my Florentine mission, I learned some news 
which greatly shocked me, but which soon proved not to 
be so bad as I at first feared. My son, during the year 
in which he served as a volunteer in the Army, was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which kept him for weeks 
lying between life and death. His life was saved only 
by the admirable skill of Dr Standhardtnor and the 
devoted nursing of his mother. The news of his 
illness had been kept secret from me, which was a 
great mercy, as if I had heard it in Palestine or 
Egypt, I could not have returned, and would have 
suffered extreme anxiety. I fortunately received at 
Trieste a letter from the doctor which set my mind 
quite at case. 

1 n Trieste I saw Count Taaffe; his reports and 
those of the Governor General Moring as to the state 
of things in Vienna were anything but favourable. 



CHAPTER XXI f 

1869 

TIIK nm;lNXIN(i OK i'ltOULtLK.S.—TJ1K CIS-I.KITIIAN MIXIHTKKIAL CltlKIS. 

Soon after tho Emperor’s return from his Eastern 
journey, a crisis in the eis-Leithan Ministry, which 
had Ion" been latent, burst forth with "real 
violence. 

Many erroneous notions have been circulated with 
regard to this crisis, its origin, and its development. 
As I said in a former passage, Taalfe and Potoehi, 
as well as myself, were thoroughly honest and sincere 
in desiring the efficiency and permanence of the 
‘ Biirgerministorium,’ and we never dreamed of 
carrying on secret intrigues to bring about its 
collapse. 

The chief cause of dissension was not to be found in 
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the hostility of the two aristocratic Ministers towards 
their Bourgeois colleagues, but in the want of unity ? 
of the latter among themselves, as illustrated by the 
celebrated saying of Berger when someone complained > 
that the Ministers did not sufficiently support each ’ 
other: ‘ Wie sollen wir denu fiir einander einstehen, 

wenn wir einander niclit ausstelien kbnnen ? ’ (How 
can we support each other, if we cannot bear each 
other?) There may not have been any discord 
between Herbst, Hasncr, Brest! and Picner; and Giskra 
stood by them, though not quite the man to suit 
them. Berger, however, soon assumed an indepen¬ 
dent tone which produced a coolness in their personal 
relations. I shall never forget a most painful scene 
that took place in my room. Giskra was talking to 
me, when Berger entered, and on Giskra advancing to 
shake hands with him, Berger put his hand in his pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was not to be wondered 
at that the Ministers willingly listened to mischief- 
makers, who are more numerous in Vienna than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Berger had the fault of not 
being able to control his caustic temper. When there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet, be used to make 
critical remarks, not very flattering to his colleagues, 
on strips of paper, which he passed to Count Taaffe, 
who read them with a smile, and then tore them 
up and threw them under the table. I happen to ' 
know that one of the Ministers often remained in 
the room after the others had left, and carefully 
collected all the strips on which these remarks were 
written. ' . 
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The name of Berger is associated in my mind 
with a series of mishaps. 

Soon after the formation of the Auersperg 
Ministry, it was arranged that Berger should con¬ 
fer with me every morning. The object of these 
conferences was to discuss the more important state¬ 
ments of the newspapers of the day, and to consult 
as to the articles to be published in the ‘inspired’ 
joul-nals. It was a great pleasure to me on these 
occasions to perceive the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind, while on the other hand, my experiences of all 
phases of public life, extending over many years, could 
not fail to be welcome to him. 

I need hardly contradict the statement that I 
took the opportunity afforded me by these conferences 
of alienating Burger from his colleagues. He agreed 
with my view of the Bohemian question, and with 
my conviction of the necessity of timely and moderate 
concessions ; but this conviction was spontaneous in 
him, and not the result of any persuasion 011 my part. 
Even on other subjects we always agreed. Unfortun¬ 
ately he became stone deaf, so that it was only possible 
to communicate with him by writing. This happened 
soon after his resignation in 1870. 

Had Berger’s health not broken down, he would 
have become the man of the situation, not at the time 
of the crisis itself, but on the resignation of the 
Hasner Ministry. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry was effected 
with much difficulty. Hasner became Minister- 
President, and gave up the Ministry of Public 
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Instruction to Herr von Stremayr ; Dr Banhans 
replaced Potocki as Minister of Agriculture; and 
General Baron Wagner took the place of Taaffe as 
Minister of National Defence. 

My relations towards the modified Ministry, which 
only lasted a few months, were not unfriendly on the 
whole. As a proof that I undertook nothing against 
the Ministry, hut was always ready to help it, I may 
state that on being asked for my opinion, I urged the 
Emperor to sanction the new electoral law. The 
existing law, according to which direct election* had 
to take place whenever any Diet refused to send 
members to the Reichsrath, was completed by the 
enactment that direct elections should also take 
place when Members of the Diet who had already 
entered the Reichsrath gave up their scats in it. T 
have never been able to understand why the Hasner 
Ministry did not make use of this expedient at the 
right time. The members for Galicia, Bukovina, 
and the Slovene districts, left the Reichsrath with¬ 
out my knowledge or participation. Grocliolski, the 
leader of the Poles, came to me and said : ‘ I hear that 
your Excellency regrets our exit.’ ‘ I do,’ T replied ; 
‘not only for myself, but still more for you. The 
Ministry need only apply the newly-sanctioned 
electoral law.’ Instead of doing this, the Ministry 
hit upon the inexplicable idea, which I opposed, of 
only dissolving the Galician Diet. Hasner went with 
this proposal to Buda, whither I too was summoned. 

* i.c., elections of members of the Reichsrath by the constituencies, instead of 
in the usual manner by the Diots. 
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. A very important opinion, that of Count Andrassy, 
was expressed at Buda against the dissolution of the 
Galician Diet. The Emperor rejected the proposal, 
and Hasner sent in his resignation and that of all the 
other Ministers. 
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1870 

THE POTOOKI MINISTRY.-TIIE FIRST IIAKJIINCI4RS OF A STORM IN 

THE WEST. 

I spoke in the last chapter of my misadventure with 
Berger; I come now to another unfortunate experi¬ 
ence with Potocki. In the former case the man of 
the situation suddenly became incapable of work; in 
the latter, the individual who I thought was the man 
of the situation, proved not to be so. 

When I came to Vienna, Count Alfred Potocki 
was not a new acquaintance. Twenty years previously 
we were both in London, I as Resident Minister of 
Saxony, he as Attaclid to his brother-in-law, Count 
Maurice Dietriehstein. I was struck by his distin¬ 
guished manners and by his liberal views, which were' 
broader than those generally held by men of his rank, , 
and I cannot better describe the impression which he 
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made upon me than by saying that he was an Austrian 
,' Whig. Such a man, possessing a Jargo fortune and 
vast estates, seemed to me just the person I wanted. 
He was connected with aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
circles, and yet he was neither reactionary nor bigoted. 
My interviews with him led me to believe that he 
possessed firmness and perseverance, but I was 
cruelly deceived in this belief. 

I do not mean to reproach Count Potocki, as he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and only decided on 
assuming the Presidency of the Ministry because his 
patriotism was appealed to; but I cannot conceal facts 
which had serious consequences. 

My first disenchantment arose during the forma¬ 
tion of the Cabinet. Those who were applied to were 
not at first disinclined to enter the Ministry, and even 
Dr Kcchbaucr, when I fell ill some months later at 
Grata, told me that he regretted his refusal. But they 
were discouraged by Potocki. This phenomenon of a 
Minister who, in forming a Cabinet, prevents the 
nominees from taking office, can only be explained by 
an estimable, but reprehensible, because mistaken, 
conscientiousness. I was a witness of the abortive 
negotiation with the most important of the nominees, 
the Governor of Northern Austria, Count Hohenwart, 
who was then very different from what he became in 
1871. He was known as one of the best of the higher 
officials of the Administration, and Giskra himself 
gave him the character of an excellent man of business, 
thoroughly to be relied upon. The Ministry would 
have gained much by his support, as he afterwards 
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proved a skilful debater in Parliament. He declared 
his readiness to take office, but to my surprise Count- 
Potocki prevented his appointment. During their 
conversation they discussed the question of direct 
elections from a purely academical point of view, and 
'Count Hohenwart opposed the system of direct 
election on the ground that it was an infringement of 
the rights of the Diet—an opinion which Herbst 
himself had once defended. Although the introduc¬ 
tion of direct elections was not looked upon by Count 
Potocki or by myself as a noli me tanr/ere, and there 
was no present idea of bringing in such a measure. 
Count Potocki thought it necessary to point out to 
Count Hohenwart that he had expressed an opinion 
on this question with which he did not agree, and 
there the negotiation ended. 

What especially dissatisfied me in Count Potocki 
was that he made an unnecessary display of his want 
of confidence in himself. Almost every Council of 
Ministers held in the presence of the Emperor, was 
opened by Count Potocki with the words : ‘ It must 
be owned that the state of affairs is very serious.’ 

‘ How can the Emperor have confidence in us,’ I 
asked him, 1 if he hears of nothing but of a serious 
state of affairs ? ’ 

Hail Count Potocki assumed a more decided 
attitude, he would certainly have been requested to 
remain in office, and he might easily have constructed 
an efficient Ministry had he retained the direction of 
affairs after the resignation of Taaffe, Widmann and 
Petrino. He would have found more than one 
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member of the Constitutional Party ready to serve 
under him. 

The Emperor had to give him up because he gave 
, himself up. During that year, his Majesty clearly 
proved that he intended to support me as his Premier. 
The honorary post of Chancellor of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which had first been held by Prince Kaunitz 
and afterwards by Prince Metternieh until his death, 
had been vacant for several years since the dcatli of 
Field-Marshal Count Wratislaw. At the moment 
when I saw myself attacked on every side, the 
Emperor appointed me to this post—a magnanimous 
decision, calculated to sustain my courage in those 
days of countless trials and difficulties. 

Soon after events occurred which tested my 
courage more than ever. The unexpected conflict 
between France and Germany broke out. I say, 

‘ unexpected,’ because I would rather be reproached, 
although unjustly, for not Laving foreseen the Franco- 
German War, than give grounds for the insinuation 
that has been made that I brought about the fall of 
the Hasner Ministry in view of the war. 

Before going into details of the history of that 
epoch so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, 1 
must lay before the reader an extract from a despatch 
which I wrote on the subject on the 28th of April, 
1874. This despatch was placed at my disposal in 
1880 by Baron Haymerle. I then found under the 
closing sentence the following words in the Emperor’s 
handwriting : ‘ 1st wahr ’ (True). 
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To Count Andbassy, Vienna. 

Lon won, April 28, 1874.' .. 

* ii * * * * * 

In the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
there must be a despatch to Prince Metternich, dating 
from the period of the Luxemburg difficulty in the 
spring of 1867, in which an answer is given to a 
despatch communicated to the Due de Gramont. 
The latter proposed to us an alliance with the offer of 
territorial annexations in South Germany or Silesia. 
I replied by pointing out that the Emperor, having 
ten millions of German subjects, could not make an 
alliance for the purpose of diminishing German 
territory. I cannot recollect whether I repeated in 
this despatch the idea which I have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed to the Due de Gramont, and to which he 
alludes in his answer of January 1873, but I remember 
the idea itself very distinctly. It could not be our 
task ,to attack Germany, any more than it was our 
duty to protect her. The field of action to which our 
interests pointed, and where all the races in the empire 
could fight without aversion, was the East. An 
understanding with Russia had been attempted in 
1867 by a revision of the Treaty of Paris ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the French Cabinet not having appreciated 
it, it fell through, and the Panslavist movement which 
was then going on made Russia daily more unfriendly 
to Austria. The situation had become such that we 
looked upon Russia in the East as our adversary, and 
we were consequently obliged to strive to go hand in 
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band with France if she opposed Prussia in that 
..quarter. Owing to the passive attitude of England, 
this might in certain circumstances have led to a 
conflict of Austria and France with Russia; and if 
Prussia had happened to side with Russia, wo would 
have been able to take part in a war of France against 
Germany without any internal. difficulties. The 
Emperor Napoleon was never able to understand this, 
and he always entertained the incredible delusion that 
he could sever Russia from Prussia. This fatal idea 
can be traced in the correspondence of Prince Metter- 
nieh up to July 1870. 

******* 

It was during my stay at Gastein iu July 18G8 
that I received from Prince Metternich some very 
obscure hints as to proposals from the Emperor 
Napoleon. As our Ambassador was about to go on 
leave to Johannisberg, I induced him to give mo a 
rendezvous at Salzburg, where ho fully developed to 
me the Emperor’s idea, which was that we should 
join in sending a sort of interpellation to Prussia on 
her attempts to encroach on the line of the Main. 
(This is perhaps the origin of the constantly recurring 
assertion that it was intended to send Prussia an 
ultimatum in 1870 relative to the maintenance of 
the Peace of Prague). I did not find it difficult to 
prove, in a memorandum which must be in the 
Archives, that such a proposal would afford the best 
means of raising up a feeling in South Germany in 
favour of encroachments on the line of the Main. 
But I made another proposal to the Emperor 
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Napoleon. 1 suggested that he should issue a mani¬ 
festo in some form or other to the following effect: 
‘ He—the Emperor Napoleon—had sincerely accepted, 
and even participated in, the Peace of Prague, al¬ 
though it was opposed to all traditional French in-, 
terests. He was just giving a new and improved 
organisation to his army. (We must bear in mind 
that Marshal Niel was still alive). It was obviously 
the interest and the desire of the nations of Europe 
to obtain a reduction of their military burthens. He 
himself would gladly set the example of disarmament, 
as soon as he should be enabled to do so by a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the part of the Prussian 
Government as to the maintenance of the provisions 
of the Peace of Prague.’ With such a manifesto, 
which could easily have been drawn up in the most 
advantageous diplomatic form, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have acquired an excellent position in France as 
well as in Europe, and he would have forced upon the 
Prussian Government the alternative either of giving 
an explanation which it could not and would not give, 
or of facing an agitation against the military Budget. 
No notice was taken of my advice, and the Emperor 
Napoleon thought himself wiser when he said : ‘Avec 
le systeine de la Landwehr, e’etait faire un marclie 
de dupe.’ Soon afterwards the first attempts were 
made towards the ‘ echange d’idees et de memoires ’ 
on a Franco-Austro-1 talian Alliance. These pour¬ 
parlers extended over a year, and found their con¬ 
clusion in the Imperial letters of September 1869. 
In these pourparlers, Rouhor on one side, and I on 
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the other, were the interlocutors ; Prince Mctternich, 
Count Vitzthum, and Count Vimereati wore the 
intermediaries ; while at the Emperor’s express wish, 
the Due de Gramont was kept in ignorance of what 
was going on, and the Marquis Lavalette and the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne were only initiated at 
the last moment. 

The correspondence lies before your Excelleucy, 
and I only make these few remarks to show why and 
how I entered on the above negotiations, and on 
what our attention was most fixed during their progress. 

The pourparlers in question did not originally 
have any prospect of a positive result, as there was 
no tangible object of alliance ; but they were 
negatively of great use. We had to consider a double 
danger when reflecting on the notorious character 
and training of the Emperor Napoleon : his coming 
to an agreement with Prussia at our cost, or his 
suddenly declaring war upon Prussia to our disadvan¬ 
tage. How greatly the former apprehension was 
based on fact, is proved by the negotiations which 
were revealed later on about Belgium ; and the latter 
was realised to the fullest extent by the war of 1*70. 
The first danger was removed by Napoleon’s letter, 
but not the second, which however, would have been 
removed if the proposed agreement to the effect that 
in all questions Austria and France should diplo¬ 
matically act in common had been ratified. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to maintain that in that 
case we should have made the war of 1870 an 
impossibility. 
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There is perhaps no stronger proof that France 
contemplated war even in 1869, than the fact that 
Napoleon himself broke off the negotiations by his 
letter, which left him perfect liberty to declare 
war; while the intended agreement would have : 
restricted him in this respect,although Austria would, 
at the same time have been able to declare herself ’ 
neutral. No other agreement was in truth made 
than the renunciation, contained in the Imperial 
letters, of any negotiations with third parties. A 
draft was at the same time prepared of a declaration 
to be signed by the three sovereigns : they did not 
however, sign it. 

Then came the Hohenzollorn conflict. In vain 
did we, like other Powers, attempt to reconcile Paris, 
Berlin, and Madrid. There are telegrams and de¬ 
spatches to prove how urgently we endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the French Cabinet from Avar. I wrote private 
letters in which I in vain advised France to refrain 
from any steps against Prussia, and only to direct 
her energies against Spain and the Pretender, leaving 
Prussia alone unless she should take the initiative of 
interference; in vain did I urge upon her the advisa¬ 
bility of treating the withdrawal of the Prince’s candi¬ 
dature; as a diplomatic victory. The Due de Gramont 
has not been able to prove, and will never be able to 
prove, that a single word was ever uttered or written 
before the declaration of war to lead France to believe 
that she could rely on the armed support of Austria. . 

When war was once declared, it is true that, 
friendly letters, but no binding promises, were sent to 
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Parian It would have been of no use to France, and 
itmight have been very injurious to us, to discourage 
her. It is easy to contradict this now ; but no one 
could have done so then. It should be remembered 
that the Prussian Government itself was anxious to 
prepare the public mind in the newspapers for the 
possibility of a few defeats at first. We knew that 
the Emperor Napoleon was inclined to make peace as 
soon as possible; and it is certain that this would 
have been effected at our cost, for under the existing 
circumstances the annexation by Prussia of Soutli 
Germany would in itself have constituted a defeat for 
Austria; and what words would have been strong 
enough to blame the Austrian Minister who should 
have failed to foresee this result ? I am not disposed 
to deny that the great rapidity of events, and the 
consequent excitement of the writers of some of the 
letters sent from Vienna to Paris, caused some expres¬ 
sions to be employed that had not been sufficiently 
weighed;* but it is on words only, and noton thoughts 
and actions, that Gramont’s delusion and the attacks 
of the newspapers are based. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Gramont’s whole conduct in this matter was 
based on a delusion, for he can never allege, much less 
prove, the only fact that could excuse him—that he 
was in possession of an alliance before the declaration 
of war; and the conviction, which he says he derived 
from subsequent communications, that he could reckon 

* In this category may be placed the often quoted words : 1 fidMcs h hob engage¬ 
ments,’ by which was meant the promise, contained in the two Imperial letters, of 
not entering into negotiations with a third Tower. 
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on Austria’s armed intervention, only lays him open 
to the further reproach that under such circumstances 
he could not succeed in forming an alliance. Accept 
etc. 

Beust. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


1870-1871 

THE FUANfXKiKKMAN WAR. — THE ATTITUDE OP AUHTUIA-IIUNf!AKY WITH 
EKRAKD TO IT. 

A one-sided and superficial point of view has too 
often boon maintained in newspapers and historical 
works in treating of the aetion of Austria-Hungary 
with regard to the Franco-German War. I will say 
nothing of the attacks made upon myself, except that 
during the year 1871, when the friendly despateli we 
received from Germany received an equally friendly 
answer, and this cordial correspondence was demon¬ 
stratively emphasized by the Imperial meetings at Salz¬ 
burg and Gastein, my enemies were silent, and that they 
only began to attack me when I ceased to be Premier. 
vEven when hostility or prejudice, either against my 
' person or my policy, did not manifest itself, unfavour- 
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able criticisms were almost always connected with 
isolated remarks in the so-called revelations of the 
Due de Gramont. 

But such judgments arc always defective and pre¬ 
cipitate. Every man who rises above mere party, 
feeling will agree with me in maintaining that the 
attitude which a Power assumes towards a war which 
has broken out between two other Powers, and whose 
immediate object does not affect its interests (which 
obviously could not be the case as regards Austria 
when the question at issue was a candidature for the 
Spanish throne) must necessarily be influenced by the 
previous relations which it had maintained with those 
Powers. It cannot be repeated too often that 
between France and ourselves there was no agreement 
hostile to Prussia, and that we never dreamed of 
attacking Prussia. But, on the other hand, I have 
often reminded the reader in the course of this work 
that Prussia had nothing to offer us in Germany, and 
that because of her position towards Russia we had 
nothing to hope from her in the East, while the 
support of France was essential to us in that quarter. 
That Russian aggression was imminent, independently 
of the Nationalist agitations which were going on 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, has been 
proved by events. Prince Gortschakoffj who became 
the deadly enemy of Austria front the time of his 
mission to Vienna, and whose enmity was not 
diminished during my Administration, as I must 
candidly confess, never gave up the hope of gratifying 
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his grudge against Austria. It was a significant cir¬ 
cumstance that he received with the greatest coldness 
the oner made to him from Vienna in 18G7 of revoking 
the limitation imposed upon Russia in the Black Sea. 
He preferred to gain this advantage by lawlessly 
breaking an existing treaty. This was certainly only 
a first step, preliminary to a second in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Under such circumstances Austria could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown coldness to France when the 
Hohcnzollern dispute broke out. Moreover, it was a 
question which party was the aggressor. No one 
thinks so now, but early in 1870 an unprejudiced 
judgment could only have been unfavourable to 
Prussia. 

Could Prussia, could Germany, have any conceiv¬ 
able interest in the occupation of the Spanish Throne 
by a German Prince? In Germany neither material 
advantages nor national aspirations could be con¬ 
cerned in such a question. But in France the case 
was very different. There Spain and the Spanish 
Crown were traditionally a ‘corde sensible.’ After 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, and his words ‘ 11 n’y a plus de Pyrenees,’ 
Napoleon exhausted his army in the Peninsular War, 
and Louis Philippe made the Spanish Marriages. 
In Berlin all this could not have been overlooked ; 
and when conferring with Prim, the Prussian Cabinet 
must have known that only one explanation of its 
interference was possible—either that it was indifferent 
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to the national feeling of France, or that it wished to 
provide for the eventuality of a war with France by 
securing an ally to attack her in the rear. In Either 
case there was provocation ; and Prussia acknowledged 
this view, thougli somewhat tardily, by bringing about 
the renunciation of Prince Leopold. 

France afterwards put herself in the wrong by 
the demand she addressed to King William and by 
the declaration of war. But at first the sympathies of 
Europe were far more with France than with Prussia. 

It is idle to raise a discussion as to which party 
wished for war. The idea was that France wished for 
war without being prepared for it, and that Prussia 
was prepared for war without wishing for it. There 
is no doubt that the preparations of France were 
very defective ; and it was generally believed that 
Napoleon wished to reserve war as his last card. As 
stated in the despatch quoted in the Last chapter, he 
broke off negotiations with us because he was hampered 
by the ‘ action diplomatique commune ; ’ but in 1870 he 
was by no means decided for war, and he would have 
avoided it, could he have allayed the violent but 
deceptive popular clan instead of being carried along 
by it. That Prussia wished to avoid war could only 
have been taken for granted had she from the first 
declared herself against the Hohenzollern candidature. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the attitude of Austria-Hungary towards the Franco- ’ 
Prussian conflict should not have been originally 
hostile to France. 
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In Berlin as well as in Madrid, we made the ut¬ 
most exertions to obtain the withdrawal of the 
JHbhenzollcrn candidature. But if our attitude was 
jfriendly to France, our language was not such as to 
incite her to war. The best proof of this will be 
found in the despatch published in 1873 * on the occa¬ 
sion of my correspondence with the Due de Gramont. 

It was originally intended to include that despatch 
in the Red Book which was laid before the Delega¬ 
tions in 1870, when they met at Pesth. A very 
natural feeling led me to withdraw it at the last 
moment. France, defeated again and again, was 
then making her last efforts to beat back her enemy, 
and was nobly enduring the siege of Paris. The 
publication of the despatch at that moment would 
have been of the greatest value to Austria-Hungary, 
and especially to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but would it have been chivalrous, would it have been 
right, would it even have been compatible with strict 
neutrality, thus to come forward with an accusation 

V • 

against the vanquished, and with a justification for 
the victor ? 

I have indeed paid heavily for that act of 
generosity. If the despatch had appeared in the 
Red Book at the end of 1870, all the French papers, 
with the exception of the Bonapartist press, which 
was then silent, would have reprinted it, and the Due 
de Gramont would not have dared in 1873 to come 
forward as ho did, for that despatch would have been 
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remembered by the French nation. That Prince 
Metternich should have taken no notice of the 
despatch of the 11th of July is clearly proved to 
be impossible by a private letter which I wrote to 
him on the same day, and which I here reproduce 
in its entirety :— 

Au Prince Metternich, A Paris. 

Vienne, le 11 Juillet, 70. 

Mon chkr ami, —En observant cc qui se fait 
autour de Vous je me demande si je suis devenu 
imbecile quo cela me passe. 

Je me fais eependant reffot d’avoir ma teto ii, moi. 
Examinons done les choses dc sang-froid et arretons- 
nous a deux considerations. 

Parlous d’abord de notre co-operation. 

Gramont ayant a cc qu’il parait etudie notre 
dossier secret, parle de certaines stipulations comme 
si dies avaient passu dc letat de projet a l’etat de 
traite. Jl’abord elles sont restees k l’etat de projet; 
et il n’y a pas de notre faute si telle est la situation. 
Mais lors-meme qu’elles auraient force de traitd, 
quelle singuliere application on s’imagine pouvoir en 
faire! On etait convenu—toujours a l’etat dc projet 
—de s’entendre partout et toujours sur une action 
diplomatique commune. Aujourd’hui sans nous con- 
suiter, sans seulement nous prevenir, sans crier gare, 
on va hardiment en avant, pose et resout la question 
de guerre a propos d’une question qui ne nous regarde 
en aucune facon, et presume, comme uric chose qui 
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s’entend, qu’il nous suffit d’en otre inforind pour quo 
nous mettions notre aruidc sur le pied do guerre et 
rdunissions un corps d’armee assez considerable pour 
paralyser l’armde prussionne. 

Et & l’heuro qu’il cst on ne nous a pas seuleiuont 
dit oil et comment 1’armde franyaiso eompte opdrer. 

Ensuite 011 nous parle du bon terrain oil Ton so 
sorait place en abordant la question do guerre dans 
une question qui ne saurait intdresser ni exciter la 
nation allemamlc. 

J’ai dtd le premier a le reconnaitre au debut de la 
discussion. Mais jo vois avee uu profond regret qu’a 
Paris on fait son possible pour changer ce bon terrain 
en un tres-mauvais terrain, et qu’on va tout droit a 
rnettre contro soi I’esprit public en Allomagne aussi 
bien qu’en Espagne. 

J e Vous l’ai ddju dit, il fallait scion moi s’attaquer 
a la camliilature lEohonzollern, mais pas a la Prusse. 
Et si on voulait absolumeut exigor au roi Guillaume 
qu’il renonce a la candidature du Prince Leopold et 
qu’il l’empecbe, il fallait user dc tels precedes qui 
l’eussent mis dans son tort en cas de refus vis-a-vis do 
l’Euroj)e et dc 1’Allemagne en particulier. 

Assurdmont l’AHemagne toute entierc ne com- 
prendra pas qu’elle diit so battre pour la Prusse voulant 
& toute force intronisor un prince en Espagne; mais olio 
ddfendra sesfrontieres si on l’attaquc, et clle comprondra 
tout aussi peu qu’uno puissance dtrangerc soit dans la 
ndcessitd de lui faire la guerre, parcoque le Roi Chef 
de la Confederation du Nord sous le coup de menaces 
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refuse d’y coder, et abandnonc aux Cortds espagnols de 
s’arranger comme elles voudront. 

II est possible que jo me trompc dans mcs appreci¬ 
ations. Pcutetre rdussira-t-on par la pression soutenue 
par lcs autres puissances, je ne demande pas mieux. 
Vous savez que nous aussi nous y apportons notre 
contingent. Mais si on n’y roussit pas, qu’on ne nous 
rendc pas solidaires de toutes lcs mauvaises chances 
que je signale et qu’on fait naltre. Mille amities. 

Beust. 

I shall revert later on to my correspondence with 
the Due de Gramont.* I have introduced the above 
letter here because this was rendered necessary by the 
mention of the despatch of the 11th of July. 

I was induced to use the very decided language 
of that despatch by the importunities of the French 
Charge d’Affaires, who said to me once when annoyed 
by my reticence: * Vous me faites FefFot de gens 
qui perdent leur argent a petit jeu.’ To this I could 
not help answering: 4 Si c’ost notre argent quo nous 

perdons, cost nous seuls que eela regarde.’ But my 
advice to France was not contained in that despatch 
alone. As soon as the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was made known, I sent a detailed 
telegram to Prince Metteruick, in which I strongly 
urged that .franco would act wisely in contenting 
herself with her diplomatic victory, and with making 
effectual use of it. The Due de Gramont, who 


* See Appendix 1>. 
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was in England when I was appointed Am - 
bassador in London in 1871, remembered that 
circumstance very well, and he said that lie fully 
realised the value of my advice, but that the Emperor 
Napoleon was of a different opinion. He (Gramont) 
was against war; hut Marshal Lebneuf flew into a 
violent passion at the council when his colleagues 
dared to doubt of victory. Me even threw his port¬ 
folio on the ground, swearing he would resign if 
war was not declared at once.* 

Gramont was at that time in the best of humours,t 
and lie spontaneously declared that neither he nor 
his country had any reason to find fault with us. 
He quoted what lie said to Napoleon at Metz after 
the first victories of the Crown Prince, when the 
Emperor spoke of the assistance of Austria: ‘ Sire, 
est-ce qu ’011 s’allie a un battu \ ’ These were his own 
words, from which we may draw the conclusion : ‘ qu’on 
ne s’etait pas allie a 1’Autriche avant d’etre battu.’ 

* In his recently published Memoirs, Lord Malmesbury gives an account of an 
interview which ho had after tin; war with Gramont, in which the Duke said that 
Napoleon was ready to accept the renunciation of the Prince of Hohonzollern, but 
that war was advocated by his Ministers -of whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
must have been on such an occasion the chief. It is possible that the vivacity of 
the Due de Gram out’s imagination, of which T have seen many instances, led 
him to give two diltcrcnt accounts of the same occurrence; hut one cannot fail to 
perceive how highly improbable it is that Gramont should voluntarily have declared 
himself responsible for the measure that brought so many disasters on Iiis country. 
I must further remark that I made a note of what Gramont said to me, and that 1 
was much more interested in the matter than Lord Malmesbury. 

t It is strange how things repeat themselves. At the end of the Italian War in 
1800, I went to Vienna, where I met Count Jluol. lie too was in excellent spirits. 
‘What would you have me do? ’ he said, * I was against war, but if all our generals 
Bay that wc are invincible, how can 1 prevent them from saying ho?’ I must do 
Count liuol the justice of admitting that the Italian War would not have taken 
place had hw views been followed; nor was he unfavourable to the Prussian 
Ministry of the new era which succeeded that of Man ton If el ; on the contrary, his 
policy towards it was very conciliatory. 
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Prince Napoleon, who never forgave me his 
(h'convcnuc matrimonialc in Dresden, although I was 
perfectly innocent of it, published an article in the 
Revue des Deux Months in 1878, in which he tried to 
prove that I was not an esprit serieux by reminding 
his readers that I jokingly proposed to the French 
Government before the declaration of war to make a 
prisoner of the Prince of Hohenzollern. The following 
are the facts of the ease : 

The Emperor Napoleon had up to the last an 
implicit belief in the help of Kussia, and he also 
indulged in the illusion, of which it was impossible to 
disabuse him, that South Germany would not take 
part in the war. How strenuously I endeavoured to 
cure him of this notion is proved by a report published 
in an English Blue Book, which was sent to his 
Government by Lord Bloomfield, then English Am¬ 
bassador at Vienna. It was at that time that 1 wrote 
these lines to Prince Metternich on a scrap of paper : 

‘Grainont veut-il ma recette ? La voici: ne pas 
s’ attaquor au Koi de Prus.se, traitor la question on 
question ospagnole, et si il Madrid on ne tient pas 
compte des reclamations et envoie la flotille qui doit 
prendre le Prince do Hohenzollern dans un port de 
la mer du Nord, faii'e sortir un escadre de Brest ou de 
Cherbourg pour 1’empoigncr. Si la Prusse se fache 
pour cela, elle aura de la peine a faire marcher le Midi; 
si au contraire vous vous attaquez a elle, le Midi lui 
appartient.’ 

Prince Metternieh showed these lines to the Due 
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de Gramont, who replied : ‘ M. do Beust 111 ’envoic uno 
tjcbne d’opera eomique.’ 

We must bear in mind that these lines were 
neither in a despatch nor a left re diplomatique cou- 
Jidentielle, but merely a note on a loose sheet of 
paper; therefore such expressions as ‘empoigner’ 
must not bo taken literally. But the idea was, as I 
then thought, and still think, perfectly sound. Emile 
Ollivier, to whom I spoke 011 the subject when he paid 
me a visit, was of a different opinion, and maintained 
that my suggestion would have involved Spain in the 
war. But the answer to this is that so decided an 
attitude on the part of Frances, culminating in a naval 
demonstration, would have made it as difficult for 
Spain to reply with a declaration of war, as for 
Prussia to call the German nation to arms because of 
a Franco-Spanish dispute concerning the private 
affairs of a Prince who did not even belong to the 
reigning dynasty. The danger of war would then 
have become so obvious, that it is certain strenu¬ 
ous attempts at mediation would have been made 
in all quarters. 

The historian Henri Martin was fully justified in 
saying at the farewell dinner given to me by the 
Association Lit tv mire fnternatioualc. in 1882: ‘Ayant 
consul to tous les documents rolatifs a I’epoque, jo tiens 
it constater quo, si on 1870 on avait suivi les eonseils 
du Comte de Beust, tous nos desastres nous oussont 
<5te epargnes.’ 

Perhaps we shall never ascertain the real origin 
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of the declaration of war which was so fatal to 
France. The Italian Ambassador in Paris, Chevalier 
Nigra, one of the best authorities on the events of 
those days, told me that he was at St. Cloud on the 
1 4th of July, and that Napoleon showed him a 
message to be sent on the following day to the 
Corps Legislatif whose tenour was absolutely pacific. 
Yet the following day brought the declaration of 
war. This unexpected turn of affairs is uxplaiued by 
the news of the insult offered to the French Am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedctti, at Ems, by the refusal of 
an audience. But France has always asserted that 
the telegram containing that news was a trap laid by 
Count Bismarck, into which the French were only 
too eager to fall. According to what J heard in 
Paris, which agrees with what the Emperor of 
Germany told me himself at Gastein in 1871, 
Count Benedetti was not insulted; he was at the 
station when the King was leaving, while if he had 
been insulted he would certainly have remained at 
home ; the despatch announcing the alleged insult 
was not sent by him, but from Munich and Stutt¬ 
gart ; and the French Cabinet fell into the wildest 
state of excitement, and allowed others to follow its 
example, without making enquiries of Benedetti as to the 
truth of the rumour. Finally, (this may seem almost 
to transcend all belief, but my investigations place 
the matter beyond a doubt) I was assured that 
the French Cabinet had no secret design, but acted in 
perfect good faith and with unexampled precipitation. 



CHAPTER XXY 

1870 

UIICOLLECTIONS OP 1X70 IN 1K73.—TTllEliS AND CltAMONT. 

Thk reader nuiy remember that as soon as the 
Government of National Defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made a tour in Europe to induce the Govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers to take the part of his 
afflicted country. After having been in Loudon, and 
before proceeding to St Petersburg, he visited Vienna, 
to which city he returned on his way from the 
Russian capital to Florence. 

M. Thiers was not personally unknown to me. J 
had been introduced to him as Secretary of Legation 
to the Saxon Embassy by Count Walevvski in 1839, 
on which occasion, as I vividly remember, I heard 
this witty and acute partisan of political progress 
expressing the most retrograde views on political 
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economy. It is well known that he remained to the 
day of his death an inveterate enemy of Free Trade; 
and Michel Chevalier told me in London that it was 
this hostility to Free Trade that brought about his fall 
on the 24th of May 1873, when the group of Free 
Traders voted in a body against him. In 1839 I heard 
him maintain quite seriously that railways were the 
most useless things in the world. 

Thirty years had elapsed since then, and I 
naturally remembered him better than he did me. 
Our meeting at Vienna, however, resulted in a real 
friendship. I saw him later on when I was staying at 
Paris and Versailles on my way to London, and he 
showed me every possible courtesy. I had the more 
reason to regret his death, as on being removed from 
London to Paris ] would in all probability, if he had 
lived till then, have found him President for the 
second time of the French"liepublic. 

It was very natural that as I was unable in 1870 
to hold out to him any prospect of material assistance, 
1 was all the more desirous of <ji vin<r him a cordial 
reception. He accepted with touching gratitude the 
only assistance which T could offer him, and which I 
honestly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to obtain : 
the collective mediation of the Neutral Powers. On 
one point he agreed with the sovereign to whom he 
was so greatly opposed—that salvation would come 
from Russia. Even on his return frpm St Petersburg 
he was not cured of this idea. He had a most 
flattering reception from the Czar as well as from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, but he was only too quickly 
disenchanted by the publication of the agreement 
concluded a long time previously between Count 
Bismarck and Prince Gortscliakoif on the subject of 
the Treaty of Paris. On his second visit to Vienna, 
he dined with ino, and as we entered into more 
intimate conversation after dinner, I said to him: 
* M. Thiers, vous allez a Florence ; on aura pour vous 
des belles parities, mais rien de plus, je vous en 
previous ; ’ to which Thiers gave the charming answer : 
‘ Oh, je no suis pas gate.’ 

Thiers bore his full share of the ingratitude in¬ 
herent in human nature in general, and in the present 
age in particular. It was he who saved Belfort to 
France, and obtained the early evacuation of French 
territory. Though the country yearned for peace, 
the negotiation of the preliminaries was a difficult and 
painful task. Thiers lias never been sufficiently 
thanked lor having undertaken and completed that 
task .as he did ; and my interviews with Prince 
Bismarck at Gastein in 1871 confirmed me in the 
opinion I long entertained, that it is not saying too 
much to declare that perhaps no one else could have 
succeeded in bringing the German Chancellor to 
reasonable terms in so short a time. ] have often 
heard people say that Thiers deceived the Monarchical 
majority of the Assembly, as it did not place him at 
the head of the State for the purpose of definitively 
installing a Republic; but they forget that it was 
only by promising the maintenance of the Republic 

VOT,. II 
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that Thiers could keep the moderate and prudent 
Republicans from the Commune. Ho remarked to 
me at Vienna: * Personollement j’aimerais mieux la 
Monarchic Anglaise, mais elle est impossible/ His 
saying: ‘ La Republique sera eouservatrice, ou elle 
ue sera pas/ has been only too fully realised. Not so 
his other saying: ‘ La Republique est la forme de 
gouvernement qui nous divise lc moins.’ 

His great misfortune was that he overrated his 
powers, and unwisely showed that he did so. The 
same was the case with Gambetta nine years later. 
He thought himself omnipotent in the Chamber, and 
showed that he thought so by the untimely introduc¬ 
tion of the sc rutin de lisle. I saw Thiers in February 
1873, three months before his fall. ‘ L’Assemblee/ 
lie said ‘ fait quelquefois mine d’etre reealeitrante, mais 
je n’ai qu’a faire ceci, and he raised his finger. Other 
people may have heard this who were more dangerous 
than I. In consequence of his exaggerated notions as 
to the extent of his power, Thiers made a decided 
blunder in not treating the vote of the 24th of May 
iu the manner prescribed by the Constitution, and in 
resigning, with the full conviction that the country could 
not do without him, instead of changing his Ministry. 
MaeMahon made a similar mistake in giving up the 
Presidency before the full term of seven years had 
expired, on the very insufficient ground that the 
Chamber would not adopt his views as to the command 
of the army. Had he remained in power, he might 
have been of the greatest use both to the army and to 
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the country, and might have mitigated many 
difficulties that have been full of peril to his successor. 

It would seem from what Thiers said to me 
in 1.873 that the Due de Gramont’s statements about 
promised Austrian help to France were not prompted 
by a desire of self-justification, but by hints from 
another quarter. Napoleon III died shortly after¬ 
wards at Chiselhurst, of the consequences of a serious 
and dangerous operation. But he only determined on 
undergoing this operation because he would probably 
soon have had to show himself in public on horseback. 
It is certain that a second retour de l' lie d ’Elbe was 
in preparation, and was to take place on the 20th of 
March. Great hopes were then entertained of a 
Napoleonic Restoration, as I saw during my occasional 
visits at Chiselhurst. Several times the Emperor 
Napoleon taxed my diplomatic abilities to the utmost 
with dangerous questions as to the position the Powers 
would assume in the eventuality of a restoration ; and 
more than once I hoard from Bonapartists the great 
argument of the ‘ Gouvernemcnt outilier,’ that is, of 
the government material trained in Imperial traditions 
which was still at the disposal of France. I was 
informed, but I cannot guarantee the truth of this 
information, that Gramont was induced to enter on 
his campaign against me in order to give a ground 
for the use, in any proclamation which the 
Imperialists might issue to the French nation, of 
the word 4 trahi,’ generally employed in French bul¬ 
letins as a justification of defeat. This made such an 
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impression upon me that I suspended my visits to 
Chiselhurst for more than a year, and only 
resumed them when some mutual friends intervened. 
Only a very strong reason could have induced me to 
act as I did, for it was not in my nature to avoid those 
who were deserted by fortune. Moreover, I had 
always preserved a faithful and grateful memory of 
the Empress Eugenie in the days of her splendour 
and power, and I found true pleasure in her conversa¬ 
tion, which showed much knowledge and esprit. It 
-is a great satisfaction to me to be able to express my 
opinion of a lady who has been constantly misrepre¬ 
sented. Those who, like myself, have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how deadly was the ennui of Chisel- 
hurst, could only praise the fortitude with which it 
was borne by one Avho has been repeatedly accused of 
frivolity and love of pleasure, and who Avas still 
remarkably beautiful. She never gave up her mourn¬ 
ing ; and although the members of the highest 
aristocracy would have considered it an honour to 
entertain her at their country houses, she never 
accepted any invitations but those of the Queen to 
Windsor. The future of her son was her constant and 
sole consideration. The Empress Eugenie has been 
accused of having had an important share in the 
war of 1870—whether Avith justice is very doubtful. 
I have been assured, not by her but by others, that 
she never called that war *ma guerre.’ One great 
mistake I fully remember, in which the Empress had 
a share after the war. The advice which I had 
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volunteered in order to facilitate a timely agreemeut 
with Italy on the basis of the evacuation of Rome— 
that nothing should be said about the occupation 
of Rome by the Italians, but that in return for 
the withdrawal of the French troops Italy should 
agree to the occupation of some places in the 
vicinity which were still under the Papal Adminis¬ 
tration—drew down strong expressions of indignation 
from her and others upon ‘ the heretic/ a cry in which 
even Ollivier joined in his book on the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

I became almost indulgent to Gramont when I 
read the statements of other * titnioim,' especially those 
of Count Chaudordy, who acted as delegate of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Tours. Ho says that 
at the Salzburg Interview in 1867 both Emperors 
agreed as to the necessity of war—which statement 
should be compared with my report of that interview.* 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

‘ Ce qui etait certain e’ost qu’elle (l’Autriche) etait 
tellement engagee de notre cote que son Gouverne- 
ruent ne pouvait pas se retourner de longtemps, ct qu’il 
a fallu une lettre directemeut adressee par le nouvel 
Empereur d’Allemagne apres sa consecration, helas! 
ici-mcme, a Versailles, pour facil iter au Gouvernement 
autrichien sa reconciliation avec la Prusse; ct en cela 
Monsieur de Bismarck a etc encore une fois tres-habile, 
car il s'est attache completement de cette f'a^ori 
l’Empire austro-hongrois. On se sentait si bien 

See p. 36. 
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engage vis-a-vis de nous que, pour s’cxcuser, on nous 
disait alors du cAte de l’Autriehe que ces nouvelles 
relations nous aideruieut a obtenir de raeilleures 
conditions quand viendraient les negociations de 
paix,’ 

Then in a parenthesis : ‘ La stenographic est inter- 
rompue par ordre de M. le President.’ 

This interruption is perhaps to be regretted, as it 
would have been amusing to hear the further state¬ 
ments of M. le Comte de Chaudordy. 

The word ‘se retourner’ is very much used in French 
political language, and is applied to a politician who 
leaves one party for another. ‘ Nous lui avons laisse 
toute uue annee pour se retourner,’ said the Due de 
Broglie to me in 1873 after Thiers’ fall. Now, 
according to Count Chaudordy’s opinion, Austria 
found herself in this position, but took a long time in 
going over to the other side. Why '! Because she 
was too much bound to France. A letter addressed 
to the Emperor of Austria by the new Emperor of 
Germany after his ‘consecration’ at Versailles, was, 
says Count Chaudordy, therefore necessary. The 
term ‘ consecration ’ at Versailles can only mean the 
proclamation of the German empire, which took 
place at Versailles on the 18th of January 
1871. Thus up to the second half of January, after 
the battle of Sedan had been fought, and Napoleon 
III made prisoner; after Metz had fallen, and the 
preliminaries of peace were rapidly progressing— 
Austria found herself, without an Austrian soldier 
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having moved an inch, in the position of not being 
able to side with Germany because of her engage¬ 
ments with France ! But the best remains behind, for 
Count Chaudordv must have known, as all the papers 
could have told him, that already in December 1870 
the understanding between Austria and Germany had 
been completed in optimal format, by virtue of the 
despatch sent by Prince Bismarck to Count 
Sclnveinitz at Vienna, and of the corresponding 
despatch addressed by me to Count Wimpffen at 
Berlin. And I need scarcely assure the reader 
that Austria never gave so ridiculous an explana¬ 
tion as that stated by Count Chaudordv, that 
her agreement with Germany would enable her 
to procure more favourable conditions of peace for 
France. 

If, on reading the protocols of that Committee of 
Enquiry, one is amazed at the incredible, frivolity of 
many of the witnesses, one cannot on the other hand 
admire the: questions put by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is unintelligible why Count Darii, for in¬ 
stance, who had been Minister of Foreign A flairs, did not 
ask the Due do Gramont point-blank : ‘ Dites-nous, y 
avait-il, oui ou non, un traite d’allianee avee 1’Autriehe '(' 
It has never happened in history that two Powers 
should join in making war without previously con¬ 
cluding a Treaty and a military agreement; and it 
is scarcely possible to allege a case where, without 
such a previous agreement, one party informs the 
other that it is about to enter on a war, and that it 
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expects the military assistance of the other—especially 
when the war is an aggressive one. 

I am, I repeat it, convinced that Gramont wrote 
in good faith; but I am equally convinced that he 
was not clear as to the difference between our attitude 
before and after the declaration of’war; and how little 
he thought at the time of the alleged views of Prince 
Mettcrnich and Count Vitzthuin, is proved by the 
words 1 have above quoted : ‘ Est ce qu’on s’allie k 
un battu ? ’ 

An important point in the consideration of this 
question is the attitude we assumed towards Paris after 
the declaration of war. When the war was over it 
was easy to say what should have been done; but 
when the war broke out, who could have prophesied 
its issue ? I was doubly conscious of the heavy 
responsibility resting upon me, as I was a foreigner 
summoned to Austria by the Emperor. I cannot 
say how many sleepless nights this cost me. Had I 
been an adventurer, my game would have been easy 
enough. I only had to ask for (500,000,000 francs 
from Paris, which 1 would have obtained without 
difficulty, and then to begin war, first suspending the 
Constitution and the freedom of the press. This 
could easily have been .done, and even Hungary would 
not have been in my way, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. If victorious, I would have been praised to 
the skies; if defeated, I could easily have left the 
country. 1 may say that every step I took was 
carefully weighed, and regulated according to eircurn- 
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stances. The result of my policy for Austria- 
Hungary has been the cordial friendship of Germany, 
and the just and sympathetic appreciation of France. 
Neither the Emperor nor the empire has been injured ; 
the loss has fallen on me alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

1870 

NEUTRALITY AND READINESS FOR WAR.-THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA.— 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

As soon as the declaration of war became known, 
sittings were held of the Cabinet Council, under the 
presidency of the Emperor. On such occasions the 
Council is called the Great Council of the Crown. 
Among those who took part in these sittings were 
the two Minister-Presidents, Count Potocki and 
Count Andrassy. The Archduke Albrecht was also 
at one of the sittings. Besides the declaration of 
neutrality, the placing of the army on a modified 
war-footing was decided upon, at a cost of over 
20,000,000 florins. The expenditure of this sum gave 
rise to many attacks upon me by the Hungarians. 
During the session of the Delegation held at Pesth 
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at the end of 1870, the Conservative Deputy 
Nermeny gave notice in Committee of an interpel¬ 
lation asking on what grounds the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had expended those twenty millions. 
I declared myself ready to answer in the Committee 
where German was spoken, but I at the same time 
requested that the Hungarian Minister-President 
should also be summoned. My opponents were some¬ 
what taken aback when I answered that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, but that the expenditure was resolved upon in a 
general Council of Ministers, in which the Minister- 
Presidents of both portions of the Empire took part. 
Moreover, the decree for a partial mobilisation was 
proposed, not by myself, but by Count Andrassy. 
In 1874, when I was Ambassador in London, the 
Deputy Zsedenyi (whose real name was Pfannen- 
sehuiidt) referred to the grant of the 20,000,000 
florins in a speech strongly condemning my policy, 
and fervently praising that of my successor. Count 
Andrassy politely answered that ho had no desire 
to be praised at tlic expense of his predecessor, whose 
policy he had simply continued. 

I was surprised at Count Andrassy’s proposal, 
but not unpleasantly so, for reasons to be developed 
in the next chapter. Its secret tendency could only 
be directed against Russia ; and possibly eventualities 
of a defensive nature, justifying the motion, were at 
that time not impossible. In those days, immediately 
after the declaration of war, it was considered likely 
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that the French would .advance into German territory; 
and Count Potocki, whoso vast Russian estates made 
him a competent judge of Russian affairs, asserted that 
if the French armies were victorious, Poland would 
certainly rise, and Russia would then be compelled 
to contemplate not only an occupation of the kingdom 
of Poland, hut also of Galicia. The eventuality of a 
war with Russia soon after assumed a definite shape 
when she arbitrarily withdrew from the Treaty of 
Paris. I shall return to this subject in its proper place. 

One of the fables convenues circulated in connec¬ 
tion with the events of the year 1870, is the story 
that Austria was prevented from going to war by 
Russia. Such an intervention never took place, and 
in the Viennese Archives there is not a trace of any 
evidence of Russian threats or warnings. J. will not 
deny that Russia might have declared Avar against 
Austria had the latter taken the field against 
Germany. As Austria did not do so, 1 can fully 
understand Avhy Russia took great credit to herself 
with Germany for this supposed intervention; what 
is less intelligible is that Germany should have believed 
the story. Prince Bismarck certainly knew the real 
state of affairs ; but it was all-important to him at 
that period to be on good terms with Russia, and to 
make his relations Avith her popular in Germany; and 
this may explain the demonstrative manner in which 
the Emperor Alexander and his Government were 
thanked. 

The truth is that Russia found fault with the 
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Austrian preparations, purchases of horses, etc., and 
that the Emperor Alexander, even more than Prince 
Gortschakoff, expressed some annoyance to Count 
Chotek on the subject. Remembering the words I 
have quoted from Count Potocki, I could only see in 
Russia’s objections a further justification of the 
measures that had been taken. Nothing was said by 
Russia, however, of the war preparations being 
directed against Russia or Prussia ; her objections 
were partly founded on the necessity in which Russia 
would be placed of taking costly measures of defence 
against Poland, and partly on the consideration that 
the neutral powers would be far better qualified to 
mediate at the right moment between the belligerents 
if they were not armed. ‘ Le moment viendra,’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Count Chotek, ‘011 la grande 
Europe interviondra sans cocarde.’ I reminded the 
Russian Chancellor of these words two mouths later, 
when T wrote to Count Chotek : ‘ Le moment 
d’intervenir est peut etre venu, et on offet je ne vois 
pas de cocarde, mais je ne vois pas non plus d’Europe.’ 
The expression : ‘ Je ne vois plus d’Europe,’ is also 
to be found in a despatch published in the Red Book 
for 1870, and it had for a time the honour of passing 
into a proverb. I remember later on, when I was 
again Ambassador, somebody said to me during the 
Dulcigno affair: * ‘ Coniine vous avez raison de dire 
que vous ne voyez plus d’Europe!’ To which I re- 

* Another happy boil wot was wade by Oount Kcust on this occasion. Someone 
asked him how matters were progressing in the Dulcigno question. * Dulcigno ! * 
was his reply : * Dolce-gno far iiieute.' 
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plied: * Mais oui, je la vois, mais dans quel deshabilldl' 
The attitude of the neutral Powers during the 
Franco-German War proved that I was right. 
Austria-Hungary was the only Power which sincerely 
and emphatically advocated a collective intervention 
of the Powers for the purpose of a peaceful mediation, 
and she was the only Power that neither sought nor 
obtained any advantage from the war. Italy profited 
by the misfortunes of France, to whom she owed her 
existence, by seizing on Rome; Russia withdrew 
from her obligations under the Treaty of Paris in 
direct violation of the law of nations; England sold 
arms and ammunition to the belligerents. I may 
mention in this place a circumstance which is little 
known. Confidential negotiations were opened for 
the purpose of placing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
whose ancestors had reigned over Lorraine, on the 
throne of Alsace-Lorraine. The proposal was de¬ 
cisively rejected. 

At first certain attempts were made to bring 
about an intervention of the neutral Powers, but 
neither St Petersburg nor Florence had any serious 
intention of interfering, and England was induced to 
be equally passive by a mission from Minghctti to 
Gladstone. The result was the English proposal 
contained in a letter addressed by Lord Granville to 
Count Apponyi on the 17th of August, 1870—the 
so-called ‘ ligue des neutres,’ which merely consisted 
of a declaration on the part of the neutral Powers 
that each intended to maintain its neutrality, and 
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would inform the others should it cease to be neutral. 
Russia and Italy immediately accepted this arrange¬ 
ment, which they themselves had suggested, and then 
nothing remained for us to do but to join them. 

As an explanation of the lukewarm spirit in which 
the question of mediation was treated, it has been 
alleged that the amazing rapidity of the German 
victories virtually decided the war. On this point I 
wrote as follows to Count Chotek :— 

‘Quelque prodigieux qu’aient ete les succes rem- 
portds par les armes de la Prusse et celles dc scs allies, 
il y a toujours unc France vis-a-vis de rAllomagnc. 
Sans doute il est peu probable quo les Frangais 
parviennent a mettre cn eampagne des forces capables 
de tenir teto aux armees allemandes, mais taut quo 
cellcs-ei ne seront pas parvcnues a roduire deux places 
de premier ordre comme Paris et Metz, l’on ne saurait 
dire quo la guerre a cessd. Il reste deux parties 
eontendautes cntre lesquelles I’aetion mediatrice et 
moderatriee de 1’Europc a toute facultc do s’exercer. 

‘ Je maintiens ce quo j’ai dit dans une de mes 
depeclies au Comte Apponyi: cc u’cst jias seulement 
a mitiger les exigences du vainquour quo devraient 
tendre les efforts combines des Puissances; c’est 
encore a adoucir l’amertume des sentiments qui doivent 
aceabler lo vaincu, et a faeiliter a un peuple si cruelle- 
ment eprouve et si delicat sur le point d’houneur les 
resolutions que lui impose la necessite. Je suis con- 
firmd dans cette opinion par ce que m’a ecrit recemment 
le Prince de Metternich, qui pense que les conditions 
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qu’on dictera k la France, si dures qu’elles puissent 
etre, seraient bicn plus facilement consenties si elles 
lui dtaient recommandees par la voix unanime des 
Puissances impartialos quo si ellc avait sirnplement h, 
subir la loi du vainqueur. Un tdldgrame que j’ai regu 
ces jours-ci do Tours vient dgalement a l’appui de cette 
manicrc de.’ 

* Les avantages d’une action collective de l’Europe 
neutre me paraissent done hors de doute, et dussd-je 
prdcher dans le desert, je ne me lasserai pas de les 
faire ressortir.’ 

The German historians who arc so fond of making 
out that Bismarck’s ‘ iron hand ’ prevented European 
intervention, forgot to add that this was after all 
a very easy task. The ‘ iron hand ’ putting down the 
intervention of the neutral Powers, is as much a 
fiction as the arm of Russia deterring Austria from 
going to war. I do not deny that if the Neutral 
Powers had really intended to intervene* effectually,- 
they would have felt the ‘iron hand;’but as events 
turned out, Bismarck had ample time to occupy 
himself with more pressing affairs than the subjection 
of the neutral Powers. The facts above stated show 
why their attitude was so harmless. It would be 
more difficult to say whether their collective inter¬ 
vention would have been successful and advantageous 
to the true interests of Europe. There were moments 
after the battle bf Sedan when the authorities at the 
German head-quarters entertained grave apprehen¬ 
sions, not of the final issue .of the war, but of the 
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farther sacrifices it would entail. Even Prince 
Bismarck himself told me at the time of our interview 
at Gastein that the prolongation of the siege of Paris 
would have been very doubtful had Metz held out 
another fortnight. It cannot be denied that a fairly 
successful intervention of the neutral Powers would 
not only have made the victors more moderate in 
their demands, but would have convinced the 
vanquished of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle, and have placed Europe in a much more 
dignified position after the war was over. The 
overwhelming predominance of a single member of 
the European family of States has never been 
considered a blessing. The genius, wisdom, and 
moderation of the Emperor William and his 
Chancellor avoided the fatal course pursued by 
Napoleon I, and the German empire has hitherto 
justified its claims to be considered an empire of 
peace. But. the future is dark, however reassuring 
may be the guarantees afforded by those who .now 
have the direction of German affairs; and it would 
have been a great security for Germany herself and 
for the peace of Europe, if the neutral Powers had 
bound themselves not only to prevent excessive 
demands on the part of Germany, but also not to 
participate either actively or passively in any RrcneTi 
enterprise of revenge. 

It will not be denied that considerations of 
humanity formed an important clement in this ques¬ 
tion. Had the neutral Po\vers intervened, much 
von. iv* , . o 
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blood would have been saved, and the losses inflicted 
by the war on industry and commerce—from which 
Germany has suffered more than France, notwith¬ 
standing the milliards—would have been considerably 
reduced. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

1870 

OTHER KVBNTd OF THE YEAR 1^70. -DECLARATION* OF THE INFALLI¬ 
BILITY OF THE POPE, AND OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE CONCORDAT. 

In 1870 1 was obliged to give up my annua] visit to 
Gastein. The Emperor thought 1 had better not 
leave Vienna; and the incessant excitement of that 
time might have made the Gastein cure more injuri¬ 
ous to me than its omission. Hut the Emperor did 
me the honour of assigning apartments for my use in 
the ‘ Stockel-JSchlosscrhen,’ situated in the Selionbruim 
Park, where 1 passed my nights. Every morning I 
went up to Vienna, chiefly on horseback. Avoiding 
the noisy ‘ Mariahilfor Vorstadt,’ I proceeded through 
the 4 Schmolz,’ the quiet 4 Joscfstadt,’ and the 
‘Glacis,’ which at that date had not yet been built 
over. It became a tradition to assign the 4 Stoekel- 
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Schlosschen* to my successors, which was much to 
thoir advantage. For mo that Imperial building was 
full of reminiscences. The Saxon Royal Family 
inhabited it in 1866, and it was there that I took my 
leave of the King. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Hanoverian Royal Family. 

I have said that the year 1870 was one of inces¬ 
sant excitement. It was so to me from beginning to 
end. First came the split in the cis-Leitlian 
Ministry, and the battles I consequently had to fight 
in the Reiehsrath ; then the resignation of the Hasncr 
Ministry, and the painful birth and abortive policy of 
the Potooki Ministry ; then the proclamation of 
Papal Infallibility, the invasion of Rome by tho 
Italians, the violation of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, and finally, the Franco-German War. The 
disastrous complications that took place beyond 
our frontiers were not indeed in any way brought 
about by the Imperial Government, and it could 
not therefore feel the weight of any responsibility 
for their origin. But the same could not be said 
of the possible consequences of these events. It 
was almost a miracle that my by no means robust 
constitution bore up for a whole year against daily 
and hourly agitation. 

In former chapters I have entered into details 
on the question of the Concordat and the position 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards tlm (Ecumenical 
Council. Two events happened in this year wliicli 
were intimately connected with each other—the 
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proclamation of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility and 
the declaration by the Cabinet of Vienna of the 
invalidity of the Concordat. Minute and exhaustive 
despatches on both subjects were submitted to the 
Delegations which met at Pesth in 1870. It so 
happened that this session of the Delegations— the 
least quiet session in which ] took part—was held at 
a time when I was still pursued by the very undeserved, 
but no less profound, rancour of the Constitutional 
Party. This produced the curious result that the 
despatches which maintained against the Papal See the 
views and policy of the ‘ Burgerministerium ’ received 
scarcely any mark of approval from those members of 
the Delegations who belonged to the Constitutional 
Party ; nay, even more, that their leader, Dr Herltst, 
became the ally and champion of the ultra-clerical 
Monsignor Greuter. The latter made a passionate 
speech appealing to the discontent of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and gaining their applause, which 
hitherto he had never succeeded in doing. Referring 
to the Red-Rook, he said that he was reminded by it 
of the will of a Swedish ‘ General,’ who remarked to 
his son, ‘ You do not know with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ I replied at once as follows: 

4 The honourable Deputy has expressed his opinion 
with great openness, beginning his speech with a 
saying which is indeed historical, hut, so far as I 
know r , wras uttered bv a Swedish Chaucellor. His 
words were indeed striking: but in Oxensticrna’s 
time people governed much and talked little. 
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Were he alive now, he would perhaps express 
himself in a different manner.’ In spite of the un¬ 
favourable, nay, almost hostile temper of the 
Chamber, this reply was received with much laughter. 
Of course, Monsignor Greuter’s attacks were levelled 
chiefly against my conduct with regard to the Con¬ 
cordat. But it is remarkable that he ended by 
saying that the abolition of the Concordat was not to 
be regretted, and that it was a ‘ felix culpa.’ Perhaps 
his words were not to be taken quite literally; but I 
cannot help mentioning on this occasion that eminent 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church with whom I 
happened to converse on the subject, declared them¬ 
selves opposed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, to 
the conclusion of Concordats. One of these was the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, who was 
shot during the summer as a hostage. As the two 
others are still living, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to give their names. They did not belong to the 
Austrian Episcopate. 

I will now sav a few words as to the (Ecumenical 

V 

Council. 

In a former chapter I have explained the attitude 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards the Council. 
This attitude was taken up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in concurrence with the Ministers of both 
portions of the empire. However much the Govern¬ 
ment may have had cause to look with anxiety to 
the decisions of the Council, it was of opinion that 
any precipitate intervention would be unadvisable, 
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especially as it was expected that there would be a 
strong minority, including eminent members of the 
Austrian as well as of the German Episcopacy, 
which would only lose in public esteem if it 
appeared to be supported by the various Govern¬ 
ments. But our Cabinet did not on this account 
refrain from entering into communication with that 
minority, thus removing every doubt as to its 
eventual attitude towards the decisions of the 
Council, without prejudice to the respect and venera¬ 
tion due to the Holy See. Before the Council began, 
I wrote to the Ambassador, Count Trauttmanusdorff, 
on the 21st of October 1869 as follows: 

‘Touten manifestant unc sympathic bienveillante 
pour faction favorable que lo Concile pout exercer 
afin do fortifier et de ddvelopper les sentiments 
religious ehez les nations catholiques, Votre Excel¬ 
lence no devra laisser s’dlever aueun doute sur la 
forme resolution du Gouvurnement Imperial et Royal 
de maintenir la liguo de demarcation qu’il a trace entre 
les droits do l’Ktat et ceux de I’&glise, et de sc con- 
former invariablement it l’esprit de la legislation 
aetuellcmcnt en vigucur.’ 

Count TrauttmannsdortF had expressed the hope 
‘ that the majority, in order to avoid decisions “ per 
majora,” would proceed with such moderation as 
would allow the minority to agree with them.’ I was 
unable to share this view; and foreseeing that the 
majority would be aggressive, I wrote: ‘Under all 
the circumstances, the praiseworthy attitude of the 
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minority would not be of value unless it not only 
showed the Governments and populations at home 
that it shared their views, but also made up its 
mind to prevent dangerous decisions on the part 
of the Council, and to make some decided manifesta¬ 
tion in case of defeat. Otherwise, the Opposition will 
do but little service to the views it represents, and 
will not attain the object of producing a salutary im¬ 
pression. I cannot sufficiently urge your Excellency 
to lay stress on this last consideration in your con¬ 
versations with the members of the minority.’ What 
eventually happened is well known. A demonstrative 
manifestation would not have been uecessary to pre¬ 
vent decisions unwelcome to the minority; it would 
have been enough for the minority to vote against 
them, as the decision of the majority would not have 
sufficed, But to our deep regret we perceived that 
the leaders of the Opposition, Cardinals Bauscher and 
Schwarzeubcrg, Archbishop flaynaid and Bishop 
Strossmayer, as well as the other members of the 
minority, preferred to abstain from voting, thus en¬ 
abling the decision to be unanimous. We addressed 
our warnings, not only to the minority, but also to 
the lloly See itself, as may be seen from the despatch 
to Count Trauttinaunsdorff of the JLOtli of February 
1870. 

I have a special reason for alluding to those 
proceedings of our Cabinet. Attempts have been 
made to explain the declaration of the invalidity of 
the Concordat, which was the consequence of the 
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proclamation of Papal Infallibility, by momentary 
difficulties and inspirations of internal policy; and it 
was believed that the Potoeki Ministry wished to gain 
popularity by this bold step. The characters of the 
Ministers in question suffice to refute this charge. 
In a former passage I stated how difficult it was for 
Count Potoeki to affix his name to the ecclesiastical 
laws. lie did so with patriotic self-sacrifice, seeing 
that it was imperative; but no one will believe that 
he was capable of adopting, merely from political 
motives, a measure of such vital importance to the 
Church as the abolition of the Concordat. Nor must 
wo forget that the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction, Dr von Stremayr, whose religious views 
were not quite the same as Potocki’s, though he was 
equally conscientious, made the question a subject of 
deep study, and that it was in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations he submitted to the Council of Ministers 
that the Emperor gave his consent to the measure. It 
will be seen that after what had happened, the 
Roman Curia could not have been taken by surprise 
by the declaration of the invalidity of the Concordat 
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CONTINUATION.-TWO UNTOWARD EVENTS.—THE OCCUPATION OF ROHR, 

AND THE VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

If 1 say * untoward events/ I only use this expression 
because both of the measures to which I refer pro¬ 
duced on the whole a by no means agreeable surprise, 
as is usually the ease when arbitrary measures are 
taken, whatever may be the current of public opinion 
at the time. I myself was not surprised by them ; in¬ 
deed I may say that I can claim the merit of having 
foreseen their probability, and of having left nothing 
undone that could have directed what was inevitable 
into more regular and less violent channels. In a 
former chapter I gave details as to what had been 
done in this respect many years previously with regard 
to the Treaty of Paris and the occupation of Rome. 
I will here briefly allude to the policy of Austria on 

this subject. 
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It was easy to foresee that after the Franeo-Gcrman 
War broke out, the safety and independence of the 
Papal Government, which was protected by the 
French garrison, would bo endangered, even if France 
should be victorious. In view of the invasion already 
attempted by Garibaldi at Mentana, which was only 
frustrated by the timely intervention of the French 
troops, it was certain that a similar attempt would be 
repeated with greater energy, and that this would 
necessitate an increase of the French garrison. Of 
course, after the French disasters, things became 
much worse. A timely agreement of France with 
Italy on the one hand, and with Home on the other, 
might have led to a compromise, under which Italy 
might have occupied several places in the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome. Only in this 
way would the Papal troops have been strong enough 
to keep Rome ; and if Italy had been true to her en¬ 
gagements, a basis might have been gained for an 
understanding between Rome and Florence. But iny 
suggestions to this effect were badly received in Paris, 
where people suspected me because I was a Protestant. 
Thus nothing was done beyond an ineffectual renewal 
of the September Convention, after Austria had with¬ 
drawn from the affair in consequence of the attitude 
of the French Government. 

After the occupation of Rome, the Ministry, and 
I in particular, received countless applications from 
Catholic societies, which, as was to be expected, wero 
strongly supported by Monsignor Grcuter. I had 
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a powerful weapon ready against all reproaches ad¬ 
dressed to the Government on account of its passive 
attitude—namely, the precedent of the annexation of 
a large portion of the Papal States in 18G0, against 
which Austria did not protest, although the oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention was far more favourable than 
in 1870. 

My conduct was more appreciated in Rome than 
in Vienna, incredible as this may seem. I said in the 
speech I then made: * In Rome, where a much 
sounder view of politics has always been taken than 
by her would-be defenders in Austria, this idea (the 
partial occupation of Papal territory) was much more 
favourably received than in Vienna, and the Govern¬ 
ment has been more favourably judged, as is proved 

bv all the communications I have received on the 
%> 

subject up to the most recent date.’ 

It will be seen from the Red Rook of 1870 (report 
of the Charge d’Aflhires Chevalier von Palomba), 
how much Rome appreciated my policy, as Cardinal 
Antonelli requested the representative of Austria 
* to give Count Roust his sincerest thanks.’ Al¬ 
though we refused to come forward with a protest 
or manifesto which it would have been impossible to 
follow up, and which, without material assistance, would 
not only have been ineffectual, but would also have 
diminished the weight of our influence in Florence, 
we were all the more desirous of using our influence 
after the occupation in favour of the Pope, and in 
this we were successful. How much, on the other" 
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hand, the attitude and language of the Cabinet 
of Vienna were appreciated in Florence, may be 
gathered from the despatch of Signor Visconti-Venosta 
to Signor Mingliotti, Ambassador in Vienna, dated 
21st September, 1870 (Rod Book No. 150), a docu¬ 
ment worthy of perusal even at the present day. As 
an illustration of tempora mntautur I may state 
that fifteen years later the Cabinet of Vienna de¬ 
clined to receive the envoy selected by the United 
States, because in 1870 he had expressed as much 
indignation at the occupation of Rome as Austria 
herself. 

We now come to the second 'untoward event’: 
Russia’s arbitrary violation of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris limiting her power in the Black Sea. 
In a former chapter I have shown how I always 
considered that the idea of the Paris Congress to 
neutralise the Black Sea was a complete mistake, the 
only tangible result of it being that national feeling in 
Russia was deeply wounded by such an unnatural 
restriction of the power of an empire of 80,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that it was therefore quite untenable for 
any lengthened period. It was easy to foresee that the 
only way to prevent a collision on this question was to 
revise the Treaty of Paris. Three years previously I 
had proposed such a revision with the double object of 
abolishing the restriction on Russia, and of admitting 
a European control over the internal affairs of Turkey. 
When Russia made her famous declaration in IS70, tho 
Cabinet of St Petersburg appeared highly surprised 
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and taken aback on finding the strongest opposition in 
the very quarter from wliieh had emanated the . 
suggestion of a revision of the Treaty. This could 
only have becu by an intentional disregard of the fact 
that my initiative had the object of bringing about 
the modification in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, while Russia broke that law by a one-sided, 
arbitrary and illegal proceeding. Nor was the 
Cabinet of Vienna alone in its severe condemnation of 
this step; the reply of the English Cabinet was 
in a similar sense. But the first despatch which 
expressed Lord Granville’s opinion on the subject was 
soon followed by a second, which was, it is true, also 
signed with the name of Granville, but which breathed 
the spirit of Gladstone. More than ever did my 
words come true : ‘ Jo ne vois plus d’Europe.’ Where 
else could Europe have been found than in England 
and in Austria? In Prussia, which had been gained 
in advance ; or in Italy, who was at that moment loss 
inclined than ever to uphold the principle of European 
control ; or in France, who was sinking under the 
burthen of an unequal contest? I think it was 
greatly to Austria’s honour that she sternly and 
persistently reprobated the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty. Others may some day have greater cause 
than ourselves to regret that our protest was not 
supported. In a recent historical work, Jiiger’s 
History of the Franco-German War, I road the 
following passage, which is evidently intended ■ 
to annihilate me: ‘ Only a very narrow-minded 
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politician could wonder that Russia seized that 
moment for breaking the Treaty - .’ The historian 
probably did not contemplate the application of that 
principle to Alsace. 

Even at the present moment I do not regret the 
somewhat harsh tone of my despatch to Count 
Chotek on this subject.* If it gave offence at St 
Petersburg, the displeasure of Russia was not vented 
on Austria, but on myself. My successor, who 
thought 1 had not acted with suflieient energy, was 
overwhelmed with honours and praises at St Peters¬ 
burg, while 1 was punished in London by the demon¬ 
strative rudeness of the Czar, who explained his 
conduct to his brother-in-law, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by saying that 1 was the ‘ deadliest enemy of 
Russia.’ My conscience is at peace. But it is 
possible those words originated in other less known 
circumstances. 

In a former chapter I have shown that the 
gratitude shown by Germany to Russia after the 
war was little deserved. She had more reason to 
be grateful to England. Instead of sending to 
Versailles Lord Odo Russell, a great friend and ally 
of Prince Bismarck, the English Government could 
and ought to have commissioned a stiff Englishman to 
ask point-blank whether the Prussian Government 
approved of the step taken by Russia or not, and 
whether Prussia would or would not join in collective 
steps against that measure, on the understanding that 

* See Appendix B. 
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if the answer were in the affirmative, Prussia (the 
German empire was not yet formed) would join Eng¬ 
land and Austria-Hungary in a decided protest, and 
that if it were in the negative, England would regard 
Prussia as an enemy, and would treat her as an ally 
of Russia. In such a case Austria-Hungary would 
have joined England ; indeed in any measure directed 
against Russia, she was certain of the support of 
Austrians and Hungarians alike. 

We must not forget in what manner the decisive 
events of that year succeeded each other. During 
the interviews at Euis which preceded the war, 
Russia secured the consent of Prussia to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris which was to he effected after 
the war. Rut Prince Gortschakoff, who probably 
know boiler than others by what means Prince 
Bismarck managed to conclude an arrangement with 
Benodetti after the war of 18GG on the subject of the 
rectification of the Saarbriicken frontier, thought it 
advisable to carryout his intention before the Franco- 
German War was over. The action of Russia thus 
coincided with the most critical period of the cam¬ 
paign ; and I am informed, on most trustworthy 
authority, that this greatly enraged Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Odo Russell happened to arrive just at that 
moment. If a more uncompromising envoy had 
been sent to Versailles, the Franco-German War 
might have taken a different turn; but it is more 
probable that Prince Bismarck, in his anger with 
Prince Gortschakoff, would have sided with the other 
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Powers. Ho would have had a ready pretext in 
Russia’s departure from the agreement she lmd made 
with him; the Russian Circular would then have 
become a dead letter, and the Treaty of Paris would 
have been maintained in its integrity. 

I suggested a similar idea (although after the first 
English Note) to Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, and I have been informed 
that his despatch on the subject has been published 
in the Blue Book. I have not been able to verify 
this statement, but I have no reason to doubt 
it, and it seems that at St Petersburg they were 
acquainted with the despatch. 

But Gladstone was then Premier, Lord Odo 
Russell was welcome at Versailles, and the dispute 
was (dosed hv the London Protocol, which gave the 
sanction of Europe to the act against which Europe 
had protested, and yet again asserted the principle 
that a treaty could only be altered with the con¬ 
currence of those who have concluded it. This is 
much as if a judicial tribunal were to declare theft a 
crime and yet to allow the thief to keep what ho bus 
stolen. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

1870 

THIS I1LACK SKA AN1) THE CZECHS.-CAl.lCIA.-KEACZKO. 

My answer to tlie Russian violation ol‘ tlio Treaty of 
Paris was most favourably received and strongly 
supported by the Viennese papers, and especially by 
the X MIC Frcie Pirssc. It appeared therefore all the 
more remarkable, and only to he explained by personal 
hostility, that the Delegations took no notice of it. 
Hut no—1 am mistaken : a North-llohemian Deputy, 
of whom it was said that his pronunciation must have 
reminded me of my native country, made the follow¬ 
ing remark, which must lia\e sounded strangely in an 
Austrian Representative Assembly: ‘What is the 
Hlfck Sea to us ? ’ 

The leaders of the Czech movement, however. 
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thought they had something to do with the Black 
Sea, but only for the purpose of declaring that Russia 
ought not to be disturbed in her possession of it 
This was one of the chief points of the then much 
talked of memorandum presented to me by Dr Rieger 
in the name of his party and of the Bohemian nation. 

Although I was compelled to tell the Bohemian 
nation that it would do well not to meddle with the 
affairs of Russia, especially at a time when that Power 
ami Austria were at variance, i was also obliged at 
the same time indirectly to request the Russian 
Government not to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. Count Apponyi, our Ambas¬ 
sador in London, on his return from Ems, where the 
Russo-Prussian consultations had taken place, was 
informed by the English Foreign Secretary that both 
Governments looked with suspicion and displeasure 
on the concessions which had been made to Galicia, 
and Lord Clarendon thought it necessary to warn the 
Austrian Government of this. I then wrote to 
Count Apponyi a despatch" which J.)r llcrbst after¬ 
wards strongly censured in the Delegation for ‘its 
interference in internal affairs,’ while the very object 
of the despatch was to prevent unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference by other Powers in our internal affairs. 

The year 1870 brought me several times into 
contact with Poland. The Commercial Chamber of 
Brody elected me as its member in the Galician Diet, 
but T could not take my seat, being detained by 


* Sec Avpi'mlix K. 
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events in Vienna. In tlic following year, ray position 
towards the Hohenwart Ministry made it again 
impossible for me to sit in the Diet, and in the year 
after that, when T was appointed Ambassador, I 
returned the mandate. 

Julian Klaezko, for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to the jferne des Deux Maudes and the author 
of the much-read work ‘ Los Deux Cluinceliers,’ 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, shortly 
before the Franco-German War broke out, as ‘Hof 
und Ministerial Hath.’ His talents and his works do 
not need any praise of mine, but f feel called upon to 
pay a tribute of sympathetic remembrance to his 
noble mind and conduct. 

Ho was elected member of the Galician Diet, and 
allowed himself to be carried awav bv his patriotic feel- 
ings to such an extent that he made a violent speech in 
favour of France which was totally at variance with 
his official position. This would have had very 
unpleasant, consequences for the Ministry and for me 
in particular, had Klaczko not hastened at once to 
send in his resignation. The letter in which he did 
this deserves to be inserted here : 


Viknnk, Srpteutbre 5, 1870. 

MoNsucn; u: Coxitf. ! —Oblige Olivers la France 
par vingt annees d’une hospitalite liberalemont ’ 
accordee, profondeinent penetre en outre de I’immense 
peril quo le triomphe definitif de la Prusse creerait 
& l’equilibre European et ii l’existencc m6me de 
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TAutriche, j’ai saisi Ja premiere occasion qui s’est 
presentee pour exprimer hautement cette conviction 
persormelle. 

Devant une asseinbleo polouaise j’ai fait appel 
4 nos ancieunes sympathies, qui a l’heure qu’il est me 
semblaient s’aecorder ontierement avec notro devoue- 
ment pour les interets de l’Empire Autricliien. En 
agissant ainsi, j’accomplissais un devoir quo ma 
conscience m’imposait, mais jo lie me faisais pas 
illusion sur la grave responsabilito personnelle que 
j’assumais comme fonctionnaire public, attache au 
Ministore de Votre Excellence. 

J’ai done rhonueuv de remettre ma demission aux 
mains de Votre Excellence, en La priant de vouloir 
bien etre iudukrente envers une conduite assurement 

O 

irreguliere, mais inspiree par des sentiments sine ores, 
et de ne point douter do la profoude gratitude et do 
1’affectueux respect quo jc portcrai toujours a l’hommc 
d’etat eminent dont il m’a etc donne d’appreeier le 
occur grand, bon et genereux. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur le Comte, avec le 
plus profond respect, de Votre Excellence, le tres- 
humble et tres-devoue serviteur 


Jl'LlAN Klaczko. 
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1870 

or II IIKLATJOVH WITH (1EHMAXY A FT lilt THE OUTHUKAK OF THE WAR. 

I had tlio opportunity of observing many curious 
phenomena during my involuntary stay at Vienna 
after Koniggriltz and N ikolsburg. Anions; these was 
the readiness, I miglit almost say, the indifference, 
with which Austria allowed herself to be expelled 
from the Herman Confederation. What was even 
more strange was that some actually regarded this 
expulsion as a fortunate event and a liberation from 
irksome bonds. The loss of the Venetian Provinces 
was almost more felt than that of the position in the 
Gorman body of States and Kingdoms which Austria 
had held for centuries, and which had given her 
so much power and honour. That such views 
should prevail in official circles will not be very 
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astonishing if one considers the tendency of the 
Federalists Ministry of those days, which was more 
inclined to the Slav than to the German clement ; 
but this only made it the more strange that the same 
views should have been held by the general public. 
I must confess that l never felt any illusion as to 
the great and dangerous consequences that might 
arise from the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
I knew Aery well that it was necessary to yield to 
the inevitable, but I was no less convinced that the 
privileged position of the German element in Austria 
—that its claim to tin: foremost place in the State and 
the Army both as regards language and administra¬ 
tion—was less justified by historical Austrian traditiou 
than by the rights and duties of Austria as the 
principal member of the body of German States; and 
that when those rights and duties ceased, the claim of 
the German element to supremacy in Austria ceased 
also. It was mere blindness and folly to cherish any 
illusions on this subject. An increasing rivalry 
between the Slav and the German element, which 
was numerically the weaker, now became inevitable. 

I think I have sufficiently proved that I did not under¬ 
rate the German element. T saved the Germans twice : 
once when Beleredi threw them over, and again when 
Hokenwart did so. The first time I was successful; 
the second 1 was dragged down myself. 1 have 
forgiven their ingratitude, but I regret that they 
paid little heed to my advice when it was of some 
weight, and that they hesitated to accept the logical 
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conclusion of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
The old dominant position was not to be preserved by 
merely ignoring tlie change that had taken place, nor 
by an acrimonious assertion of predominance; but it 
could have been, and could yet be preserved if the 
German element in Austria would perceive that its 
task does not consist only in self-defence, but that it 
must be, as in other non-German States, united within 
itself. Tt would be folly to demand or even to wish 
that the German should do in Austria what he docs 
elsewhere as an immigrant because it is the German 
who most easily becomes Anglicised in England, 
Americanised in America, and Frenchified, even after 
the war, in Fiance. On the contrary, it should he his 
endeavour, while retaining his individuality, to separate 
himself as little as possible from the Slavs, who, almost 
without exception, understand and speak German. 
The task requires effort, and self-control, but it is not 
Avithout a prospect of success. It is obvious that 
the Government must have a lame share in such 

n 

a task; and experience shows that if it intervenes 
too much, or too little, or on its own initiative, it only 
does harm. The alienation of the German element 
is a serious danger. It would be dangerous not 
only to the Austro-Hungarian empire, but also to the 
German Austrians themselves. With all due respect 
for the power and capacity of the German empire and 
of Prussia in particular, 1 am convinced that if the 
German Austrians Avere incorporated into Germany, 
they would soon look back with sorroAvful regret on 
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their happy past. Once, during a conversation on the 
, Prussian cultus in Austria, I took the liberty of saying to 
the Emperor: ‘I know a remedy that would be effectual 
if it were feasible ; if your Majesty were to send for two 
Prussian Provincial Presidents, four Prussian Govern¬ 
ment Presidents, twenty Prussian “ Landriithe,” and 
two hundred Prussian tax-gatherers, I would lay a 
wager that in three mouths everybody would implore 
you to restore the old regime.’ Yet the German 
frontier is nearer than the Russian, and events are 
stronger than men; while 011 the other hand a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the German 
empire were very reluctant to become its subjects. 

If my readers ask why the history of the war of 
1870 gives rise to these reflections, they will find an 
explanation in those that follow. 

Tin: more 1 had made up my mind as to the 
consequences of the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the more imperative did I 
find it to investigate the question whether there were 
yet means at hand to counteract these consequences. 
The only way of doing this would have been to exer¬ 
cise some influence on German affairs. 

After the construction of the German empire in 
1871, by which Southern was united to Northern 
Germany in one political organisation, Austrian inter¬ 
ference became impossible ; but up to that moment the 
position of affairs was such that Austrian interference 
would have been easy. Germany never took the 
Peace of Prague quite seriously; but its stipulations 
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were certainly so intended. If the relinquishment by 
Austria of any influence on the new formation of 
Germany is held to have meant that Austria gave up 
for all time the right of protest against future changes, 
this view is opposed to the fact that the Peace 
of Prague not only stipulated the withdrawal of 
Austria from Germany, but ratified the constitu-* 
tion of Southern Germany as an independent body. 
This provision, had it only related to Prussia and 
Southern Germany, could not have found room 
in a treaty between Austria and Prussia unless it 
was intended to offer a security to Austria and an 
eventual right of protest. Austria never relinquished 
that view, unassailable as it was from a legal stand¬ 
point, until the construction of the German empire 
deprived it of practical significance. In the South 
German States, especially in Wurteinborg and Hesse, 
a similar view was at times strongly expressed ; in ’ 
Havana it was thrown into the shade by the 
personal opinions of Prince Clovis Hoiienlohe ; but it 
is a not uninteresting circumstance that his successor, 
Count Pray, entered into correspondence with me on 
the subject shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Count Prav had been Ambassador in Vienna, and in 
our young days he was an intimate friend of mine at 
Gottingen: and his inquiry as to my opinion of the 
political situation was made rather as from one friend 
to another, than from the Bavarian Premier to the 
Austrian Chancellor. His inquiry and my reply 
both came too late to be of practical importance. 
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His letter was dated the 10th of July, mine the L4th. 
My answer was to the following effect: 1 Bavaria has 
excellent cards in her hand; if she plays them well, 
her voice may be decisive in Berlin and in Paris for 
the preservation of peace. The Treaties of 18(30 are 
defensive. If Bavaria will firmly declare at Berlin 
that should Prussia go to war against France merely 
because of the candidature for the Spanish Throne, 
Bavaria will not consider herself bound to take the 
field with the Prussian army ; and if she declares 
with equal firmness in Paris that an attack on 
German territory by France would compel Bavaria 
to take arms against her, the effect on both sides will 
soon be evident.’ 

This advice came too late, as the French declara¬ 
tion of war was issued on the lath duly. 

What 1 have said above will explain an idea which 
remained secret, but which occupied me for a time 
very seriously. I have reminded the reader that it 
was expected when the war broke out that France 
would advance in great strength, and that she might 
possibly proceed as far us Munich. The mobilisation 
advocated hj- Count Andrassy and accepted by the 
Council of Ministers was very welcome to me, as I 
have already stated, because of that possibility. If 
Austria should vigorously interfere to impose a limit 
on the French invasion, she might, regain her lost 
ascendency in Germany. Wo were bound by no 
engagements to France, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from placing ourselves between the com- 
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batants. A development of this idea will be found at 
the conclusion of the memorandum which I placed 
before the Emperor at the end of .December, and 
which I append to this chapter. 

When this memorandum was drawn up, the 
general current of feeling in Austria did not, it is 
true, run in the same channel, which was partly 
owing to a transient feeling of hostility to Prussia, 
particularly prevalent in military circles, where an 
idea was even entertained of availing ourselves of 
the then very diflicult position of the German Army 
in France. A Prussian General, who was on intimate 
terms with me, ashed me plainly' when we met for the 
first time after the war: ‘ Pray tell me how it hap¬ 
pened that you did not attack us?’ The answer to 
this question will be found in the memorandum which 
I drew up and placed before the Emperor, and which 
ran as follows 


Vienna, Dm-mber 25 , 1870 . 

At the moment when a reply must he sent to the 
Prussian despatch on the subject of the new forma¬ 
tion of Germany, it is essential to obtain a clear view 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

The peculiar state of Austrian public opinion is 
shown by the fact that the courteous and uuusually 
flattering language of the Prussian Government has 
met, not with a response, but with an almost frigid 
reception ; that after the necessity of an understanding, 
nay, of an alliance, with Prussia had been constantly 
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declared, wc arc now warned not to accept the 
proffered friendship; and finally, that after persistent 
rumours had been spread that the anti-Prussian Count 
Beust was the only obstacle to an agreement with 
Berlin, the public is now almost accusing the 
Chancellor of being in secret and criminal communica¬ 
tion with Prussia. 

Under the growth of this superficial and ephemeral 
opinion may be discovered some ideas which are more 
worthy of attention. 

v 

Sincere patriots think that Prussia (in which term 
I comprise North Germany), has not been a true 
friend, and will not be one in future; that, at this moment 
she is in a difficult, nay. a dangerous position ; that 
it is owing to that position that the Cabinet of Berlin 
uses such conciliatory language ; and that the moment 
is now at hand for attacking Prussia with a favourable 
prospect of success, while after the complete prostra¬ 
tion of France every possibility of so doing would lie 
at an end. 

But sentiment alone cannot influence policy. In 
order to be clear on this subject, we must realise the 
consequences of action, for an attitude of reserve 
would only tend at the same time to destroy the 
advantages of hostility and those of friendship. Thus 
the question simply is : Instead of replying cordially 
and politely to the Prussian communication, shall we 
reply in a tone enabling us to quarrel with Prussia ? 
Such a resolution would have to be very serious and 
firm; for it is easy to foresee that the publication of 
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an answer in this sense would, infallibly call forth in 
all organs of public opinion strong expressions of 
sympathy with Germany and of fear of Prussia—in 
fact, a complete contradiction of the ideas they now 
profess. 

I do not wish any other interpretation to be given 
to this remark than that words must immediately be 
followed by action ; and the question is whether action 
would be useful and possible. Action can, under the 
circumstances, be nothing less than immediate war. 

The iirst point to be considered is: Have we the 
means of making war, and what are the chances of 
success '* 

We are at the outset confronted by the circum¬ 
stance that with the exception of the Galicians, and 
possibly of the Tyrolese, we could not expect in either 
Delegation a single voice in favour of war. More- 
over, whether we are prepared for w f ar is doubtful, in 
spite of all the progress we have made. We must 
not forgot that the first consequence of our sending an 
army into the field would he to set Russia in motion, 
and that that empire possesses sufficient forces, 
notwithstanding the necessity of keeping down 
Poland, to create a strong diversion in our rear. 

But, independently of these two considerations, we 
may reasonably apprehend that a declaration of war 
on our part would be of great service to Prussia. 

We would have to base our calculations on 
Prussia being fully employed in France, thus leaving 
Germany practically undefended. 
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At the Prussian headquarters,' which seem to 
have been for some time under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of tiie powers of resistance possessed by France, 
there can now be no further doubt on that subject. 

Should France be speedily rendered prostrate, it 
would be easy to transfer all the German forces to 
Germany, and to send them against us. If France 
makes such ellbrts as will enable her to prolong the 
contest, our attack would be a welcome pretext for 
Germany to withdraw honourably from an enterprise 
whose consequences are incalculable, and to enter on 
another with results of a far more certain character. 
The Austro-Gennan Provinces, with a sympathising 
population, would be an infinitely more precious ac¬ 
quisition to Prussia than the Franco-German pro¬ 
vinces, with a population whose affections are entirely 
devoted to France. 

Thus, even with an absolutist regime and a higlily- 
efficient army, serious objections may be raised to a 
warlike policy. 

But that idea may be abandoned all the more 
safely as the consequences which a pessimistic view 
might regard as likely to follow arc by no means 
incredible. 

It is sufficient to draw attention to the exhaustion 
of Prussia and Germany which might result even after 
brilliant victories and a huge indemnity, and which 
would givo us time to complete our measures of 
defence for possible eventualities. And what a 
favourable chance there would be for a successful 
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intervention of Austria if Prussia were defeated ! Xri - '' 
such a case the fate of Germany would lie in Austria’s. 
hands, especially if Austria should now express herself 
in a sense friendly to Prussia and to Germany. 



CH APTER XXXI 

1871 

TTTF, LAST DERATES IN THE DELEGATION.-ALL’S WELL TOAT ENDS 

WELL.—KLACZKO, KHRANDA, AND G1SKRA. 

The session of the Delegation at Pestli in 1870-1871, 
which began so unpleasantly, ended in a more 
satisfactory manner. The increase of the war-bud<ret 
was passed, the Minister of War receiving valuable 
support from Tjonyay, the Minister of Finance for 
both portions of the empire, and from the Soktion- 
schef von Hofmann. Mousignor Greuter’s attack 
on me on the subject of the occupation of Rome 
enabled me to gain an easy victory on that point, and 
brought about the beginning of a change of opinion in 
the Liberal party which soon became more percept¬ 
ible. The conclusion of my speech on the war-budget 
was extremely avcII received. I insert it here as it 
plainly expresses the policy of the government: 

VOL. II (,» 
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‘If wc undertook nothing to prevent the • new 
formation of Germany; if wo gave it a friendly 
welcome; if we were desirous of arranging our 
relations with another neighbouring Power in the 
most conciliatory spirit, with a view to preserving our 
interests; and if, finally, we showed ourselves full of 
friendship and of consideration to a third power, even 
at the risk of wounding many estimable feelings in our 
own country : we wish everyone plainly to understand 
that we have all the more reason to expect that we 
shall not he interfered with in our own country, and 
that we are determined to defend its interests to the 
last. 

‘ 1 think, gentlemen, without giving way to extreme 
optimism, that it is a valuable result of recent events 
that this state of things, aud the policy based upon it, 
are equally recognised in both portions of the empire, 
and that a unanimous feeling of patriotism is conse¬ 
quently maturing among all its populations.’ 

Kuranda spoke twice: first on the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then on that of War. In the 
first speech he had the courage to remind his colleagues 
of the Liberal party of the benefits conferred by 
France on European freedom at various times, 
although at that time it was the fashion to speak of 
France with contempt. 

‘I need hardly remind this Assembly,’ he said, 

‘ that what was done in France in 1789, was equivalent 
to a political redemption of Europe; I need not point 
out that Germany, the country of thinkers and strong 
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characters, in spite of her achievements in the wars 
of liberation, was in danger of sinking into political 
torpor through the machinations of her rulers; that 
the Holy Alliance, the Karlsbad resolutions, and the 
Congresses of Troppau and Laibach, lulled Europe 
into an apathy dangerous to national dignity, but that 
she was roused from her somnolence by the deeds of 
France, which offered a noble example to all other 
countries—flashes of lightning that rekindled the 
dormant spirit of national freedom.’ 

The speaker might with justice have added that 
without the February .Revolution no representative 
Assembly would have met in the ‘ Paulskirche ’ in 
Frankfort, and that no ‘National Verein’ would have 
been constituted or German empire founded. As for 
the French themselves, they had to pay heavily for 
the benefits they conferred upon mankind ; and, indeed, 
so had Austria. 

The second time that Kuranda spoke was when he 
attacked a speech which, having been delivered when 
and where it was, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect at which it aimed, and against which T myself 
was compelled to protest, though it was in many 
respects a very remarkable one. The speaker was 
Julian Klaczko, whom I have previously mentioned. 
He spoke without hesitation for more than half- 
an-hour in the German language, which he under¬ 
stood thoroughly, but often had not had occasion 
to speak for many years. His speech may be said to 
have cast a glance at the past, at the present, and at 
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the future. The first was full of anger to Prussia, 
and of reproach to Austria for her weakness and for¬ 
getfulness of the injuries she had suffered; the second 
was cheering to Prance and cold to Europe; while 
the third was prophetic of the Commune, which 
came soon after, and of the Praneo-liussian Alliance, 
which is yet to come. To the second part of his 
speech I replied that the constant recollection of 
injuries has never yet borne good fruit, and that in 
that very country whose fate the speaker and many 
others justly lamented, the words: ‘ Kcvanche pour 
Waterloo ’ have been incessantly repeated for hall-a- 
eentury with the result which we now see. 

Klaczko said well and truly : 

‘ Prance has taught Europe much by her revolu¬ 
tions, and her present misfortunes should be a further 
lesson to her, for they show what is the result when a 
great nation loses the support of a royal dynasty 
which lias ruled over it for centuries. 

' A hereditary sovereign can return to his people 
even after a defeat, and they will receive him with 
sympathy instead of reproaches. A father who has 
lost everything can honestly say so to his children ; 
they will soon be reconciled to him, and will lament 
the common ruin without condemning the author of 
it. But a man who is a sovereign only by accident is 
like the director of a joint stock company ; if he does 
a good business, he is praised ; if bad, he runs away. 

‘ I look forward with confidence to the future of 
Austria, because we have that which is wanting in 
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France : we have an Emperor and King to whom we 
are faithfully devoted; and however divided we may 
be in polities and language, we are united in our 
loyalty to the sovereign. In Austria there are no 
revolutionary elements, and her enemies would do 
well to bear that fact in mind.’ 

His speech ended with a (juotatiou which is not so 
pleasant to hear, but which is none the less true : 

‘ Thugut wrote as follows to Colloredo at the time 
of the Peace of Campo Formio, when Austria lost 
comparatively less than Franco is now losing : 

‘ “ My despair is enhanced by the shameful degrada¬ 
tion of the Viennese, who go into ecstacies of joy at 
the sound of the word ‘peace,’ without caring whether 
peace is secured on favourable or unfavourable terms. 
Nobody cares about the honour of the empire, or what 
will become of it eighty years hence, so long as one 
can go to balls and eat dainties.” ’ 

In the year 1870, when the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and Empress was celebrated, and the news¬ 
papers gave such magnificent accounts of the homage 
paid to their Majesties, 1 was Ambassador in Paris. 
I often heard the words: ‘ Que vous etes lieureux 
d’avoir des populations atlacliees a leur Souveraiu et 
avoc do sentiments vraiment dynastiques ! ’ Of course 
I cordially agreed ; but to my more intimate French 
acquaintances 1 could not help saying: ‘ Ce que vous 
dites est parfaitemout juste, toutes ces demonstrations 
sont vraies et siueeres etrepoudent a uu sentiment 
profonddment dynastique; seulcineut je ue saurais 
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oublier quo pou do somaines aprcs Sadowa la munici- 
palitc do Vienne est vonuo supplier 1’Einpereur de 
fairo la paix. Vous pouvoz rnettre lo siege de Paris 
a votro actif.’ 

Tho part of Klaczko’s speech which was directed 
against the indifference and prostration of Europe 
gave Kuranda an opportunity for a vigorous reply, 
lie justly cited in opposition to Klaczko’s view the 
historical fact that it was the policy of Franco under 
Napoleon which had dissolved the Pentarchy, thereby 
bringing about the dismemberment of Europe ; and 
that it was the French Government which had created 
the system of localised wars, for which France herself 
was now paying the penalty. ‘ The localisation of a 
war,' said Kuranda ‘ is nothing else than the removal 
of a solitary opponent from the collective protection of 
Europe in order to crush him altogether : and France 
has attempted to enforce this localisation against 
ourselves in particular. When she waged war 
against us in Italy, sin: managed to localisy it; now 
Prussia has learnt to do the same towards France.’ 

The revival by Klaczko of the memory of the 
mediation of France in favour of Austria in 18G6 
gave another eminent speaker. Dr Giskra, an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a few words in reply which deserve 
to be quoted. They were as follows 

‘ In my humble position as Burgomaster of Briiun, 
1 was one day honoured, during the occupation of that 
town by the Prussian troops, by being summoned to 
an interview with the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. At this interview I was requested to proceed 
to Vienna to represent the necessity of peace in the 
interest of the town of which T was the chief magis¬ 
trate, and if possible to open the way for peace 

negotiations.Count Bismarck declared himself 

ready to conclude peace at Briinn, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Austrian territory, with the exception of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria had already 
stated she was prepared to give up, and promising 
that no war indemnity should he demanded, that the 
line of the Main should he the boundary of Prussian 
power in Germany, that South Germany should he 
independent, and that Austria should he free to enter 
into relations with South Germany—all this, however, 
on the condition that France should not he allowed to 
mediate for the conclusion of peace. 

‘ Owing to my official duties, I was prevented 
from undertaking this mission, although 1 would 
gladly have done so in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of a town under foreign occupation. A confidential 
person recommended by me was sent to Vienna in¬ 
stead of mvself. He was most graciously received in 
the highest quarters ; in others, even enthusiastically ; 
but with extreme coldness by an individual who, al¬ 
though not connected with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercised great influence on the Minister. 
After waiting for more than thirty hours, the envoy 
. was dismissed with the statement that if Prussia were 
inclined to invite Austria formally to send a pleni¬ 
potentiary for the negotiations of peace, the latter 
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was willing to comply ; but that she was not prepared 
to respond to the private invitation which had been 
convoyed to her, as she had no wish to expose herself 
to the risk of the proposal being repudiated at 
Prussian headquarters. 

‘ After expostulating in vain with the authorities 
at Vienna, the emissary hurried as fast as he could 
to Nikolsburg, but he arrived an hour later than the 
French envoy Ponedetti, and received the disappoint-, 
ing answer: “You have arrived an hour too late. 
An hour earlier, the negotiations might have taken 
another turn ; but having already accepted the inter-1 
volition of France, we cannot now refuse it.”' 

This story has never been refuted, nay, it has 
even been adopted in historical works. It is easy to 
explain why no voice was raised against it. I myself, 
though present on the occasion of its delivery, could not 
contradict J)r Giskra, as, owing to the recent renewal 
of friendship with Germany, it would not have been 
proper for me to cast a doubt on anything calculated 
to call forth sympathy with Prussia. Purlin was 
actuated bv similar motives, and France had other 
things to do than to refute erroneous accounts of 
Penedetti’s mission. Put 1 must have smiled incre¬ 
dulously on hearing Giskra's words, and in truth there 
was much that was improbable in his narrative. 

I received accurate information at Vienna of 
everything that was going on, and I can state as a 
fact that the cession of a portion of Eastern Pohemia 
was seriously contemplated before the negotiations of 
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Nikolsburg, and after the occupation of Briinn. 
But what is most incredible in the story is the state¬ 
ment that the Main was to be the limit of Prussia’s 
power in Germany, that South Germany would have 
been independent, and that Austria would have been at 
liberty to ally herself with South Germany at her dis¬ 
cretion. This is precisely the arrangement which was 
proposed by Bismarck before the war, and which 
he asked, through Baron Gablentz, brother to the 
Austrian General of the same name, that I should 
negotiate. The fact is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Baron Friesen ; and it shows that if Dr Giskra’s 
story is correct, Prussia would have been satisfied, 
after the victory of TConiggriitz, with the same con¬ 
cessions as those she demanded before that event. 
This is surely impossible and incredible. 

I think L have done a service to the conscientious 
historians of the future by reviving the memory of 
these long-forgotten, but certainly not insignificant, 
debates. 

The result was not unsatisfactory; my speech 
in the last session of the Austrian delegation was 
well received, and even the Hungarian delegation 
passed a vote of confidence in the Government on 
the proposal of Count Szapary (the father of the 
beautiful Countess Elise Voss). I was preparing to 
return home contented, when I found myself placed 
before a new situation of affairs which I had antici¬ 
pated rather than desired. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
1871 

Tfl K 1I01IKNWAHT MINISTRY. 

Tub winter of 1870-1871, thatjof the Franco-German 
War, was extremely severe, and was accompanied by 
many snow-storms. I liopu, in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the Hungarian capital, that the 
management of the streets has improved since I 
last visited it. It was then very imperfect, and the 
piles of snow that were allowed to accumulate were 
not without danger to the* carriages at night. The 
snow on the roofs was also allowed to remain until it 
was dissolved by the sun. One splendid day in 
February I happened to be standing near the, 
‘ Stock'd,’ engaged in conversation with'the Minister 
Banhans, when I suddenly felt a stunning blow on 
my head. A large block of ice had fallen from the 
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roof, crushing my hat. With a sort of presentiment, 
I entered my room, and found an order awaiting me 
to proceed without delay to his Majesty. I obeyed 
the summons, and heard from the Emperor himself 
the news of the appointment of a new Ministry. 

I was not unaware that this event was in pre¬ 
paration ; but I had not made inquiries as to the 
probable constitution of the Ministry. Want of 
curiosity is one of the most marked traits of my 
character; and in spite of the continual allegations 
of my enemies,* the domain of intrigue has ever been 
a terra incognita to me, and I have always felt an 
intense loathing for everything connected with 
espionage. The leaders of the Constitutional party 
having laid down the limits of my province, I did not 
feel myself called upon to intervene actively. But I 
never omitted, when opportunity offered, to point out 
to his Majesty that a Ministry similar to the ‘ Biirger- 
ministerium,’ but more experienced ami less uncom¬ 
promising, could easily bo found, and 1 gave the 
names of those whom I considered the most suitable 
for such a Ministry. I thought of Sehmerling as 
Premier, and J am still of opinion that he would have 

* When I was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1N7?\ a (rcrinan bookseller of 
that city Haiti to Klaczko, who reported his words to me: ‘It is a gnat misfortunes 
that Count Iioust is coming; he iH an intriguer of the first water.* I replied to 
Klaczko: 4 1 must tell you an authentic historical anecdote which 1 heg you will 
repeat to that bookseller. When Nupolcon became First Consul, he went to hcm* all 
the Parisian monuments and historical buildings—among others the Temple, where 
Louis XIV was imprisoned. The concierge, ail old Jacobin, thought lie would make 
himself agreeable to the First Consul by Haying. ‘ Cent dans ces cliainbres la rjuc nous 
avions le Tyran.’ ‘ Tyran ! Tyran ? * exclaimed Napoleon ; * s'il la vail etc, il y serait 
encore.’ And thus I too can say: ‘Intrigant, intrigant! si je la vain ete, j’y serais 
encore!* 
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shown the requisite strength ami resolution. But tht 
silence with which my views were received showed 
me that quite a different Ministry was in contempla¬ 
tion. 

The Emperor showed some embarrassment in 
informing me of his decision, hie alluded to the 
attacks made upon me in the Reiehsralli for having 
interfered in internal a Hairs, and expressed a wish to 
shield mo against such attacks in future. Mis words 
were more gracious than explanatory ; but the course 
of events gave me no reason for serious complaint. 
In the preceding chapters i have shown what the 
temper of the Delegations was, and how arduous were 
tile buttles 1 had to light with them. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to understand why the 
Emperor thought it more than likely that I should be 
defeated ; and his Majesty may also have remembered 
a statement 1 had frequently made, that the consti¬ 
tutional mechanism of the Delegation is imperfect 
in this respect, that a defeated Minister is always 
obliged to resign, having no means of appealing to the 
electors. 

It is intelligible that under such circumstances the 
Emperor may have regarded my resignation as not 
depending on his own wishes, and that he agreed to 
the IIohenwart Ministry in the expectation that my 
successor would be less closely connected with the 
Constitutional party. The Mohemvart Ministry was 
already decided upon when, contrary to the general 
belief and even to my own hopes, the session of 
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the Delegations ended with manifestations of con- 
fidenco in me. This changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the Emperor graciously assured me that T 
possessed his full confidence as Minister. 

The position T would have to occupy towards the 
new Ministry was defined, on my return to Vienna, 
in the following words which I addressed to his 
Majesty : 

‘ It has been doubted whether I knew of the 
formation of the new Ministry or not. The truth is 
that I knew nothing of it. as I have repeatedly stated. 
This, indeed, impaired the authority of my position : 
but I can afford to discard that consideration, as 1 am 
assured of your Majesty’s most gracious confidence. 
What I cannot, however, allow the public to believe 
is that 1 knew what was coming, for it would be 
intolerable to me to bear the reproach of having 
obtained millions from the Delegation, the majority 
of which is chiefly Dorman, and then rewarding it by 
the appointment of a new Ministry opposed to its 
views.’ 

T added to these words, which were perhaps more 
than sincere (for they might have been interpreted as 
alluding to the sovereign), the remark that 7 could be 
of no use to him with the Slavs, but that 7 might be 
so with the Dormans; and the ]3mpcror received my 
statement not only graciously, but in so cordial a 
manner that T was moved to tears on leaving the 
Iniperial apartment. 

My attitude towards tlie Ministry was in accord- 
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anco with my words. My position was an isolated 
one; but it was not that of a rival, much less that of 
an enemy; it remained that of an observer, until the 
Ministry took measures which I could not conscien¬ 
tiously tolerate. I was compelled by the state of 
political affairs in Europe generally to uphold, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a programme totally 
opposed to that of Count Hohenwart. But his policy 
towards the lleichsrath was for a time so skilful and 
so constitutional that I found nothing to censure. 
Our foreign policy, however, was strictly German, while 
our internal policy was utterly anti-German; .and 
naturally the German resistance to the anti-German 
internal policy found support in the German spirit of 
our foreign policy. 

If 1 still continued to exercise my official functions 
con amove, J did not therefore indulge in illusions. 
] did not, however, foresee that my political end 
would be connected with Holienwart’s defeat, but 
rather with his victory. How far I was from deceiv¬ 
ing myself, is proved by the following verses, written 
so early as the month of May during my short visit 
to Gastein, and inserted in the Wiener Tagblatt, 
after my resignation, by him to whom they were 
addressed: 

• Sieliemindscclizig, nchtundsochzig Jnhre hclleti Glanzes, 

Liessen npumuidspchzig kauiu den Schein verwelktcn Krauzes. 
Sie.li/.ig war das Jalir des lrittron lindens, 

Eimmdsielizig wird viellcicht das Jahr des Bcheidens. 
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1 Manches, was ich hoflhungsvoll begonnen, 

1 st in Nacht und Nebel mir zerronnon, 
Manches uiochte ich noch gem vollenden, 
Mochte auch nicht gcrn so ruhmlos cndcn. 

‘ Wohl das Lob, cs ist ja liingst verklungcn, 
Doch Wiis tniihsam ich fur Euch errungen, 
Wird crkcnnbar Euch nur datin erst werden, 
Wenn viclloiclit ich nicht inehr bin auf Erdcn.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

1871 

MY MEETING AT GASTE1N WITH PltlNCE MSMAKCK. 

Thk assurances of friendship exchanged at the end of 
1870 between the Governments of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were ratified by both sovereigns in the 
course of the following year. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow the birthday of the Emperor 
William in March to pass—nor the return of the 
troops from France, connected as it was with the 
inauguration of the monument erected to the memory 
of Frederick William 1 IT. for many years the constant 
ally of the Emperor Francis—without being repre¬ 
sented l»y special envoys. Adjutant-General Count 
IBellegarde was entrusted with the delivery of the 
letter of congratulation for the birthday; and the 
other ceremony was attended by General Baron 
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Gablontz. The selection of the latter was advocated 
by me because I knew that Baron Gablontz was very 
popular at Berlin, and that he was highly appreciated 
there notwithstanding the conflicts in which he had 
been engaged during his Governorship of Holstein. 
Thu Prussians are not deficient in the talent of paying 
compliments, but they sometimes overdo them. Thus 
when I said to General Scliweinitz : ‘ Gablontz was a 
good choice, as he is much liked at Berlin,’ the 
General replied; ‘and also because he beat us’— a 
polite reminiscence of Trautenau. 

On the other hand, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed the intention of resuming his cure at 
Gastein, which had been omitted since I860, and of 
connecting witli it a visit to the Emperor at Isold. 

Meanwhile T had entered into more intimate 
relations with my great colleague. The quest, mi was 
raised of sending Ambassadors, instead of Ministers, as 
hitherto, to Vienna and Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed the wish to Count Bellegarde that the first 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador should be Count 
Karolyi, who had been accredited to the Court of 
Berlin before 1860 . The German Chancellor said at 
the same time that he would like to meet me at 
Gastein. 

The three weeks ] passed there have left me 
the most pleasant recollections. We were both stay¬ 
ing at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw each other daily. 
To those whom he likes Prince Bismarck is the most 
agreeable of companions. The originality of his ideas 
VOL. II it 
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is only surpassed by that of his expression of them. 
He has a spontaneous, and therefore pleasing, bon¬ 
homie which mitigates the asperity of his judgment.. 
One of his favourite sayings was: ‘Er ist ein recht 
dummor Kerl ’ (He is a stupid fellow), without mean¬ 
ing any offence to the person to whom he referred. 

‘ What do you do when you are angry ? ’ he once 
asked me ; ‘ I suppose you do not get angry as often 
as I do.’ ‘ I get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the 
stupidity of mankind, but not with its malignity.’ 

‘ Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked,‘ to smash 
tilings when you are in a passion?’ ‘You may be 
thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or 
you would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

‘ One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the 
windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and 
I got into a violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorfs room, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. “ What is 
the matter? ” he exclaimed ; “ are you ill ? ” “I was 
ill,” i replied; “ but now I am quite well again.” ’ 
lfe spoke a great deal of the French War and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre. ‘ The 
truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, ‘ and I 
said to Thiers : “ Ecoutez, Monsieur Thiers, voila une 
lxeure que je subis votre eloquence; il faut uiie fois en 
fiuir : je vous previens quo je no parlcrai plus frangais, 
ie ne parlcrai qu’allemand.” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
answered Thiers, “ nous ne comprenons pas un mot 
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d’allemand.” “C’est egal,” I replied ; “je no parlerai 
qu’allemand.” Tliiors tliGn made a magnificent speech; 
I listened patiently, and answered in Gorman. Ho 
and Favre went up and down the room, wringing 
their hands in despair for half-an-hour; at last they 
yielded and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this I 
at once spoke French again.’ 

Bismarck told this story as a capital joke. He 
seemed to have no suspicion of the want of feeling 
he showed, not so much in the act itself, as in the 
manner in which he related it, for the two men 
must have suffered martyrdom in such a critical 
hour for their country. Success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins; hut the words of the Marquis 
Posa in Schiller’s 4 Hon Carlos ’ occurred to me : 

■ T know that you must do it; that, you can do it, 

Fills my soul with sliudd’ring wonderment.’ 

Another story was more to his credit. He was 
riding with the German troops to the review at 
Longehamps, when a man in a blouse came up to 
him, exclaiming: 4 Tu es une fameuse canaille.’ 4 1 
might have had him imprisoned,’ said Bismarck ; 4 hut 
I was delighted with the man’s courage.’ 

Two other statements which he made to mo 
about the war were very interesting. The first 
was that he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
because of the disaffection of its French inhabitants, 
and that he only yielded in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the military authorities, who said that it 
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would make a difference of a hundred thousand men 
in time of peace. The other was that the siege of 
Paris would have had to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month. 

I know that my correspondence with Rouher had 
been found by the Prussians in the castle of Cerny, 
and I mentioned the subject to Bismarck, upon which 
ho told me without hesitation that he would have 
acted as I did had he been in my place. 

He made me two remarkable communications as to 
events previous to 18GG. In 1859, just before the 
Italian War, when he had recently been appointed 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, he was asked what he 
thought should be done, and he declared himself 
strongly in favour of immediate vigorous intervention 
on behalf of Austria, but only on the condition that 
the Confederation should be reorganized according to 
the plan which he afterwards proposed before the war 
of 18GG, viz: the North to belong to Prussia, and the 
South to Austria. In 18G4, after the peace with Den¬ 
mark, he proposed the cession of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Prussia in return for a guarantee of mutual action 
against Italy for the reconquest of Lombardy. This 
seemed to me utterly incredible, if only for the reason 
that the Kingdom of Italy had been acknowledged 
bv Prussia before the entrance of Bismarck into the 
Cabinet, and that Lombardy had been ceded to 
France, thus involving the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair. But. Bismarck’s statement was confirmed by an 
eminent and very capable official of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs, fully acquainted with all the 
events of the time. I myself had not leisure enough, 
during the short period that elapsed before my resigna¬ 
tion, to investigate the Archives. But I had pre¬ 
viously found in them proofs that already in 18(55, long 
before the Mission of General Govone to Berlin, 
Bismarck was negotiating with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Convention of Gastein was 
concluded although this negotiation was well-known 
in Vienna. 

If I received highly interesting revelations from 
Prince Bismarck as to the past, his hints about the 
future were not less so. He foretold the subsequent 
conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please 
me in one respect, as 1 should then no longer hear 
people remark that the Catholics were bette. treated 
in Prussia than in Austria. 1 warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not 
governed by a strictly Catholic Ministry, she might 
be at a later period, and that she would then be a 
strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: ‘ They have treated us villain¬ 
ously in Borne’ (‘Sic haben in Bom ruehlos an uns 
gehandelt’)—which was another favourite expression 
of his. Some months later, when 1 was no longer in 
Vienna, a person Avho was thoroughly conversant with 
politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well-disposed towards the 
Catholic Church immediately after the war. He 
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expected to find a support in the Roman Curia, and 
had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence 
from Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave 
Rome, as at that time appeared highly probable, there 
was much that was attractive in this idea. An old 
Arcliiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a Catholic 
population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all 
these were to be found at Cologne; and the garrison 
was to consist chiefly of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal 
Lcdochowski was entrusted with the negotiation ; but 
after a time it took such a shape that Bismarck 
thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. 
This was the ‘villainous conduct’ of which he cotn- 



We also spoke of the German Provinces of 
Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed any 
desire of acquiring these provinces for the German 
empire. He pointed out that Vienna and the Slav 
and Catholic population would only cause embarrass¬ 
ment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity 
of these objections, but I cannot forget another cir¬ 
cumstance in connection with this subject. ‘ I would 
rather,’ Bismarck told me ‘annex Holland to 
Germany.’ When I entered some months later on 
my post as Ambassador in London, the new Hutch 
Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been ac¬ 
quainted, arrived at the same time. He had hitherto 
been Ambassador in Berlin. The first thing he told 
me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by 
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saying that he would greatly prefer the German 
Provinces of Austria. 

We spoke also of Roumania, which was at that 
time still in a disorganised state. The conduct of 
Roumania had also boon ‘ villainous; ’ and of course 
Bismarck had not forgotten the French demonstra¬ 
tions at Bucharest, which went so far as to threaten 
the residence of the Prussian Ambassador. Bismarck 
was at that time a great protector of Strousbcrg’s 
railway undertakings. They were supported by many 
other eminent Prussians, but there was much hesitation 
in ratifying the contract made with the Roumanian 
Government. Bismarck was very angry at this, and 
declared that he would take a very simple and correct 
course, by invoking the power of the Suzerain, that is, 
demanding Turkish intervention. I had great 
difficulty in dissuading him from carrying out that 
idea. 

Having thus described my social intercourse with 
the German Chancellor, I must refer the reader for 
the business part of our interviews to the report I 
drew up on the subject for the Emperor. But before 
quoting that document, I must mention two amusing 
incidents. 

I had the honour of giving my princely colleague 
a dinner at the so-called * Schweizer Hutto,’ at which 
Sektionsehef von Hofmann, Herr von Keudcll, and 
Herr von Abekon were also present. The two latter 
had accompanied Bismarck to Gastein. The dinner 
was served in a building somewhat similar to the 
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* Gloriette ’ near Schdnbrunn, on an eminence com¬ 
manding an extensive view. Suddenly wo perceived 
a private carriage on the road; it contained Count 
Arnim, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. I sent a messenger to invite Count Arnim 
to dine with us. The carriage stopped, but its occu¬ 
pant was not visible. At last we discovered that he 
had alighted, and was changing his clothes behind 
the carriage, although we were in morning dress. 
‘ That is the sort of man,’ said Bismarck ‘ with whom 
I have to settle questions of high State policy! ’ 
This remark, and the subsequent conversation at 
dinner, showed that already at that time Bismarck 
and Arnim were not on good terms. 

One of the visitors at Gastein was a Herr Christ, 
who had married a niece of the Countess Moran, the 
widow of Archduke John. This Herr Christ was a 
native of Frankfort; he was very rich and very 
hospitable, and he had been much in Bismarck’s 
society when the latter was envoy at the Bundestag. 
Herr Christ gave Bismarck a dinner at the restaurant 
of Hofgastein, to which I and some other Austrians 
were invited. Towards the end of the dinner our 
host said to Bismarck with a strong Frankfort accent: 
‘ Tell me, why did you not go to Vienna in 18GG ? ’ 
Bismarck muttered something in a gruff tone, upon 
which llerr Christ added: ‘You were always telling 
us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your 
life would be when you were making your triumphal 
entry into Vienna ’! The impression produced 
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on the company by these words may easily be 
imagined. 

The following was my report to the Emperor:— 

‘Your Majest 3 r graciously gave me permission to 
repeat in writing my verbal account of my interviews 
with Prince Bismarck. 

‘ 1 venture respectfully to recall the fact that the 
idea of our meeting was started by the German 
Chancellor, who repeated the wish he had already 
expressed orally to Count Bellegarde, in his corres¬ 
pondence witli me on the subject of the embassies, 
and held out the prospect of his wish being ful¬ 
filled on the occasion of his Imperial master’s visit to 
Gastein. I mention this fact as it seems to show 
the sincerity of Prussia’s wish to draw nearer to 
us, or perhaps rather the necessity she felt of 
doing so —which appeared to me to offer a guarantee 
for our interview being of some real advantage to 
Austria. 

‘ 1 thought it possible, but not probable, that Prince 
Bismarck might make some overtures of political 
importance, and I therefore presumed to dissuade 
your Majesty from choosing Gastein as the place of 
meeting with the Emperor of Germany, and to 
propose Salzburg instead. 1 considered that, if any 
such overtures were made, time would be gained for 
reflection ; if not, that there would be no pretext for 
inventing a second Gastein Convention. 

‘ What .1 pointed out in a former report as probable, 
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has come to pass: Prince Bismarck has not made any 
definite proposals with the view of embodying them 
in a treaty. Nor did I think it expedient to 
suggest any, quite independently of the reflection 
that I was not free to do so without your Majesty’s 
permission. The considerations which I mentioned 
in my report of the 18th May of this year, as opposed 
to the conclusion of any treaty between Austria and 
Prussia in the period from 1866 to 1870, may be applied 
with equal force to the present time. Now as then, the 
situation docs not offer adequate grounds for such a 
treaty. In the former period we were not able to 
promise, as a guarantee against future uncertain com¬ 
plications in the East, that we would abandon 
Southern Germany and take up an attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to France. An arrangement by treaty with 
Prussia would under present circumstances also place 
us in the position sooner or later of being compelled 
to side with Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German War; and we should be dependent on factors 
totally beyond our control, while the eventuality of a 
war with Kussia would not be limited to an attack 
made by that Power on us; thus it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain such stipulations as would give us 
the advantage of complete reciprocity. This circum¬ 
stance, which assumes another, though equally im¬ 
portant, aspect from the friendship which now exists 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, may be the chief 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s reserve, which may also be 
prompted by the desire of allowing no doubt as to 
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Germany being strong enough to resist her enemies 
alone. 

‘Prince Bismarck considers it far more conducive 
to the interests of the German empire that a lasting 
connection should be formed with us, founded on 
mutual good-will and confidence, and on the recogni¬ 
tion that the political interests of both countries are 
not opposed, and that each Power must support the 
other if its own interests are not thereby prejudiced. 

‘ Thus, and not otherwise, did I myself conceive 
our future position towards Germany. Agreements 
and treaties, secret or open, have the disadvantage of 
alarming foreigu countries, and of giving our own a 
vast field for party agitation. Mutual harmony 
would be far better served by the agreement of the 
Cabinets on questions as they arise. This is prac¬ 
tically the idea which I developed in my report of 
the 18 t.li May, and in my speech in the Delegation. 

‘ It was no slight satisfaction to me that Prince 
Bismarck expressed at our first interview, before I 
had said a word, not only his entire agreement with 
my speech, but also with the opinions in my report as 
to what would be possible and desirable in present 
circumstances. Kvon the passage in which I spoke 
of the advantage which we might gain from the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish empire, although we could 
not take any part in hastening it, was repeated in the 
Chancellor’s statement to me, and he at the same time 
observed that the idea of a Great Power implied its 
capability of expansion as a condition of its existence. 
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1 What was even more valuable was that Prince 
Bismarck described the position of Prussia towards 
Russia in precisely the same manner as I did in xny 
report. Jt is not desired at Berlin that Germany 
should be drawn by us into hostilities with Russia; 
but it is hoped that friendly relations with us will 
result in more freedom with regard to Russia. Here 
too my calculations were verified ; and 1 could answer 
with all sincerity that we were in complete agreement 
on tliesc )mints. 

‘ We have good cause to attach no small importance 
to the fact that such a position is ottered to us with¬ 
out our seeking it. 

* We must not forget that this otter is made at a 
time when our neighbour has increased in power to a 
gigantic extent, when the only other European 
State that deserves to be called powerful has shown 
itself friendly to Prussia and hostile to us, and when 
the condition of our internal affairs might easily give 
Germany occasion to intervene in a hostile spirit. 

4 In the latter respect 1 must not leave unnoticed 
some expressions which were used liy T Prince Bismarck. 

4 The Emperor William, as I was able to state to 
your Majesty at Gastein, considerately hinted that 
lie did not wish the Germans in Austria to look up 
to him, as this might cause difficulties; and, speaking 
of the dissolution of the German Diets, he said : “ We 
Germans have been badly treated.” 

4 Prince Bismarck expressed much regret at these 
words of his Imperial master, attributing them to 
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perfidious insinuations which were of no importance. 
He further said that he had pointed out to his 
Majesty the unseemliness of such views. 

* He added, for his own part, that lie could not 
understand why we should draw upon ourselves much 
greater difficulties from the discontent of the Germans, 
than from that of the Czechs; that he regretted such 
a state of affairs because he wished Austria-Hungary 
to be powerful, but that he had no desire to support 
the German opposition. He said it would be a 
childish policy to speculate for the acquisition of the 
German Provinces of Austria ; he had no wish to 
conquer Denmark and Holland, but those countries 
would be a valuable acquisition, while it would be 
mere folly to introduce into Germany, with the 
Austrian Provinces, a Sla v population and a Catholic 
opposition, as such a course would bring about the 
certain dissolution of the newly-formed German 
empire. 

‘ It would be well for us, in spite of all these as¬ 
severations, to keep our eyes open, and to exercise 
unflagging vigilance. Hut if, as J can state positively, 
the Gastein interviews have inspired the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck with full confidence in 
us, it would be prudent in us not to betray any sus¬ 
picion, and our interest imperatively demands that all 
the world should believe that our policy, inaugurated 
by the votes of December and the statements made 
in the Delegations, and ratified by the Gastein inter¬ 
views, is seriously meant. A different course would 
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produce the most dangerous consequences. We 
would lose the increasing sympathy of Germany, 
force the German Government to enter on a 
dangerous course, revive the ambition of Russia, 
encourage the warlike desires of France, and restore 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance. 

‘ X now couie to another portion of my interview 
with Prince Bismarck, which, I may say, was highly 
satisfactory. 

1 1 am sure that your Majesty knows my views well 
enough not to doubt that I recommended a policy of 
non-intervention in the Roman question solely because 
of our political position, and not because I failed to 
appreciate the ecclesiastical questions involved. I 
was convinced that if we were to show hostility to 
Italy, we would revive the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
in optima forma. Prince Bismarck gave me full 
assurances on the subject without being asked to do 
so. He declared most emphatically that if France 
wished to undertake anything against Italy and were 
to ask what the attitude of Germany would be, she 
would not receive a satisfactory answer. He further 
said that Berlin would enforce the authority of the 
Government with the utmost severity in consequence 
of the declaration of Papal Infallibility. He added 
that all priests would be removed from civil positions, 
that the schools would be emancipated from the 
Church, that priests would cease to be school 
inspectors, aud that Civil Marriages would be intro¬ 
duced. I replied that I should be glad enough to 
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hear it no longer said that the Catholics were better 
treated in Prussia than in Austria, but that I must 
earnestly warn him against going too far, as he might 
thereby force the opposition of the German Catholics 
to take up its head-quarters at Vienna, and to operate 
thence against Berlin. 

‘This shows the necessity of making no alteration 
in our policy towards Italy, if we wish to preserve 
the advantages of our present connection with Ger¬ 
many. 

‘ We also spoke of the Strousberg affair in 
Roumania, and the International. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said he hated the Roumanians, 
net because they were a nation of thieves, for which 
he could not find fault with them, but because they 
had acted “villainously” towards Prussia during the 
war. As Roumania had no international position, he 
could only deal with the Porte ; he had communicated 
the Bucharest memorandum to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and asked if Turkey would take the responsi¬ 
bility of it. He did not ask for an armed interven¬ 
tion ; but if the Turkish Government would not help 
him, he would cause it every possible annoyance. 
“ Au reste,” he said, “je vous laisse le bon rblc, vous 
pouvez nous rondru service a charge de revauche.” 

‘ The secret thought of the German Chancellor 
may be as follows : “ It is very disagreeable to us that 
great names should be abused to induce a number of 
poor people in Silesia to take part in a swindling 
speculation and to bring them to ruin. I shall be 
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grateful if you can help us; if not, I shall have to 
aet promptly and with vigour.” 

‘ I told him our position was .is follows : 

‘ Wo are almost entirely unconcerned in the 
question. I am not aware of any complaint being 
made by Austrian shareholders; and an Austrian 
financier of some note even speculates on the decision 
of the (government at Bucharest being carried out. If 
we had wished to adopt a popular policy, it would have 
been easy for us to induce Prince Charles to give his 
sanction to the measure, to win popularity for it in 
Houmania, and so on. But our principal object was 
twofold : the preservation of Prince Charles, and the 
avoidance of any step calculated to cast a doubt on 
our agreement with the Cabinet of Berlin so long as 
we are not involved in complications against our will 
and our interests. We therefore supported Herr von 
Bndowitz, and made no opposition in Constantinople 
to the step taken by Prussia, but we did not strive to 
prevent l’rinee Charles from sanctioning the measure, 
nor did we support the action of Prussia at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

‘Meanwhile I had informed the Roumanian agent 
that I was ready to mediate if his Government would 
request, us to do so in a manner which would admit of 
serious negotiation, and above all if it would delay the 
execution of' the law which had been passed by the 
Chamber. He wrote to Bucharest accordingly. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said that on the whole he agreed 
in this course, and that he would write to the Chief 
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President in Silesia so that lie might organise a 
syndicate of the shareholders which would enter 
into direct negotiations with the Government at 
Bucharest. 

‘With regard to the International Society, to which 
much importance is attached by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
General von Schweinitz having been repeatedly com¬ 
missioned to demand an exchange of views on the 
subject, and the Emperor William, having drawn 
your Majesty’s particular attention to it at Ischl— 
I told Prince Bismarck of my idea of forming an 
anti-International Society, whose action should be 
independent of that of the various Governments in 
the matter. He agreed without hesitation, and said 
he would gladly assist in the realisation of this idea. 
The Governments, on their side, would have to 
introduce more stringent laws against such revolution¬ 
ary societies, against communistic undertakings with a 
criminal intent, such as arson, and against speeches in 
defence or glorification of Communism. Prince Bis¬ 
marck recommended that a Committee should be 
formed to investigate this question, and to this I 
agreed, under the proviso that one of the subjects 
referred to it for consideration should be the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its being 
ameliorated in a Constitutional manner. 

‘ In order to gratify Prince Bismarck’s wish of 
obtaining a material basis, at Salzburg if possible, for 
our understanding, I have taken steps for assembling 
a conference there on the first of next month, in which 
VOL. 11 s 
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Sektionschefn von Hofmann and Baron Wehli, Hof- 
rath Wohlfert, and Hofrath Tesehenberg will take 
part.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


1871 

TOE MEETING AT CASTEIN.—TOE EMPEUOIt WILLIAM.—TOE SECOND 
SALZIIUJKI INTERVIEW. 


The Emperor of Germany arrived at Gasteiri before 
Prince Bismarck. His reception by the visitors 
assembled on the 1 Straubiuger Platz ’ was enthusiastic, 
and many ladies presented him with bouquets. I 
awaited his Majesty on the terrace of the Badeschloss, 
and was received by him most cordially. 

It was in the same Badeschloss that I had seen 
the Emperor William for the last time in 18(55, under 
very different circumstances. The years in which 
I met the now all-powerful sovereign were full of 
vicissitudes — they extended from 183(5 to 1871— 
but the manner in which he received me was always 
equally sympathetic. In 1877 his eightieth birthday 
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was celebrated. At the banquet given by the German 
Ambassador in London, I proposed the Emperor’s 
health, and I said in my speech among other things 
that I had the privilege of appearing as a young 
Secretary of Legation before him when he was Prince 
William, as an Ambassador when he was the Prince 
of Prussia, as a Minister when he was the Regent 
and King of Prussia, and as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire when he was Emperor of Germany. 

‘ I. remember with gratitude,’ I added, ‘ that during this 
long period his Majesty conferred upon me repeated 
signs of his favour. Still less can I forget how he 
received me when destiny made me an opponent of 
his Government; how he never denied respect to his 
antagonist, or consideration for him when he was 
defeated.’ The Russian Ambassador was the only 
person present who could not congratulate me on my 
speech, owing to the very different manner in which 
his master had behaved to me. 

During the Emperor William’s stay at Gastoin I 
had the honour of proposing his health, by order of 
my Imperial master, in reply to the toast given by the 
Emperor on the 18th of August, the birthday of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. On this occasion I 
reminded my hearers that in the same month of 
August the birthday of Frederick William III used 
to be celebrated in the Bohemian baths. 

I was repeatedly invited to dine with the 
Emperor, and this honour was also conferred upon me 
in subsequent years when I was no longer Chaucellor. 
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My readers will perhaps be interested by the 
following report which I sent to the Emperor on the 
audience I had with the Emperor William the day 
after his arrival :— 

‘ I think it my duty to give your Majesty an 
account of my audience of the Emperor William, 
which took place yesterday. His Majesty sent mo 
word in the morning that he would be at home after 
one o’clock, and would then send for me. But I did 
not receive his message until two o’clock. It is 
possible that this delay was caused by business, but it 
is also possible that it was caused by preparations for 
the audience. The Emperor received me standing at 
the open window, so that the public witnessed the 
audience from the Straubinger Plat/.. His Majesty 
made a long speech on the relations between Austria 
and Prussia, beginning with the Seven Years’ War, and 
ending with the Franco-German War of 1870. I 
need only mention a few passages of this discourse, as 
the Prussian view of the subject is doubtless already 
well known to your Majesty. Precisely the same 
views are to be found in the works of the Prussian 
historians Kanke and Sybel, and I have heard them 
only too often from Prussian diplomatists of the new 
school, such as Usedom, Brassier, Savigny, Bernstorfl’ 
and Goltz. The Emperor observed that the cause of all 
the misunderstandings between the two countries was 
to be found in the idea which was constantly enter¬ 
tained by Austria of depriving Prussia of the acquisi- 
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tions of Frederick the Great, and of reducing herto 
her ancient limits. 

‘His Majesty went on to say that from 1813 
until the death of his father, owing to that sovereign’s 
attachment to Francis I, a time of repose intervened 
for which Prussia had made many sacrifices. From 
1840 to 1848 the liberal ideas of his brother caused 
much displeasure in Vienna; and after 1848, although 
Prussia rejected the phantom Imperial Crown offered 
her by the Parliament of Frankfort, she thought it 
her duty to take the German question in hand. The 
Dresden arrangements, in spite of their unpopularity 
in Prussia, were carried out by his brother and him¬ 
self with perfect sincerity. The Emperor then spoke 
of the Italian War, and maintained that he had 
most strongly promised to Prince Wiudisehgratz, 
even before the battle of Solferino, the armed 
intervention of Prussia. He was very willing to 
allow Austria to take part in the Danish War 
in order to share the glory of it with her. (These 
words reminded me of what Prince Bismarck 
said to me in 18(53—that Prussia would not risk 
a second war in the Duchies alone, but only with 
Austria.) His Majesty then spoke of the events of 
1865 and 1866. He said that he had given his 
consent to the war of the latter year with a bleeding 
heart—after a long struggle with his Ministry, and 
after eight sleepless nights—because the armaments 
of Austria compelled him to do so. He added 
that Heaven had blessed the arms of Prussia, and 
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that he, as everybody must acknowledge, had been 
magnanimous: but he admitted that his generosity 
was also prompted by the consideration that he had 
no desire to provoke the intervention of France, and 
consequently for a European war. It was equally 
against his will that the last war, which he had 
neither desired nor foreseen, placed Prussia at the 
head of Germany. His Majesty finally assured me 
that his most ardent wish was now to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Austria; he repeatedly 
laid stress on the fact that he knew the past could 
not be forgotten at once, with other things to the same 
effect, and added that he was delighted at the renewal 
of friendship between the two Powers. 

‘ I listened to this speech in respectful silence. Jt 
would be easy for me to refute it, and I shall probably 
do so to Prince Bismarck, but I had no wish to 
wound or annoy the Emperor after he had shown 
such unmistakable signs of a conciliatory and placable 
temper. I could especially have pointed to the 
negotiations which had been opened with Italy so long 
ago as 18G5, to Usedom’s despatch, and to Klapka’s 
legion. I stated, however, that my knowledge of 
Vienna, extending over many years, convinced me that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that Austria’s ruling 
thought was the abasement of Prussia; and I at¬ 
tempted to show that Austria’s policy was always 
a defensive one. I further stated that the relations 
which have now been inaugurated with Germany were 
perfectly sincere on our part, and that Austria would 
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sincerely forget the past if Prussia would do the 
same. 

‘ I was much interested by the opinion expressed 
by his Majesty that the war of 1866 was the ruin of 
Franco, “because Napoleon should have attacked uS 
in the rear.” He went on to say that in 1866 
he never would believe in the neutrality of 
France, and that only after a long struggle did he 
consent to remove his forces from the Rhine 
Provinces. He had always been grateful to the 
Emperor Napoleon for his neutrality on that 
occasion. 

‘The Emperor gave me an account of all the 
events at Ems in 1870, but I need not repeat it here, 
as it tallies exactly with what is stated in the 
Prussian oflicial publication on the subject. One 
circumstance that he mentioned, however, was new 
to me, and it throws great discredit on Gramont, if, 
indeed, Benedetti reported it faithfully. The Em¬ 
peror said that on leaving Benedetti at the station at 
Ems, he shook hands with him cordially, saying : 
“ Adieu, monsieur l’Ambassadeur! Vous allez a Berlin, 
moi j’y serai dans quelqucs jours; l’aftairc desormais 
doit se traitor non entre vous et moi, mais de 
Gouvernement a Gouveruement.” 

‘ The following w’ords, belonging, not to the past, 
but to the present, seemed to me of greater conse¬ 
quence. The Emperor said that he had assured your 
Majesty at Isclil that nobody had designs on the 
German Provinces of Austria But he added: “Of 
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course I said to your Emperor exactly what I said to 
the Emperor Alexander, that I wished for nothing 
more ardently than that the Germans in Austria, 
as well as in Russia, should feel contented, and should 
not be placed in the position of looking to us for help, 
thereby causing us much unpleasantness.” 

‘ I was all the more struck by these words as a 
similar opinion was uttered by General Schweinitz, 
who arrived here yesterday. I replied to the Emperor 
that the pacification of the Germans in Austria 
could be greatly aided by Germany herself; we did 
not wish to make the Prussian Government responsible 
for the agitation, but it would lose in force if the 
official German Press would make the Germans in 
Austria understand that they live in an empire of 
many races and tongues, and that they must be on 
good terms with the other nationalities if they wish 
that Austria, should continue to exist—which has been 
stated to bo a necessity by Germany herself. How¬ 
ever much I may refrain from interfering in present 
internal policy, it still remains my duty to point out 
the serious aspect of these statements, and urgently 
to warn the government not to allow the present 
crisis to develop itself in a manner which may go far 
beyond its intentions. I assume the Cabinet of 
Berlin to be strictly loyal and sincere; and I must 
here remind }’our Majesty how at Vienna, where there 
was assuredly no anti-Danish feeling, one had to pay 
attention to the lamentations of the Germans, though 
it was evident that they were not sincere. 
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‘ The Emperor William finally spoke for a long 
time about the International Society and the necessity, 
of mutual action against it, upon which I developed... 
iny idea of an anti-International Association. 

‘ After an audience which lasted an hour and a half,' 
I was graciously dismissed.’ 

The meetings of Gastein were followed bv those of 
© •> 

Salzburg. 

A rumour was circulated that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph desired to return at Gastein the visit 
paid to him by the Emperor William at Ischl. In 
order not to leave Gastein at the wrong moment, I 
took the liberty of enquiring whether this rumour was 
true, adding that as the place named was connected 
with the Gastein Convention, I did not recommend it 
for the meeting of the two sovereigns. A reply came 
by telegraph to the effect that the rumour was false, 
and that during the following weeks his Majesty’s 
time would be fully occupied by military inspections. 
Although this telegram clearly proved that his 
Majesty did not intend to have a further meeting 
with tin* Emperor of Germany, 1 ventured to repre¬ 
sent that T considered an early return of the Ischl 
visit to be essential, and that Salzburg would be a 
suitable place for continuing the reconciliation and' 
union of the two sovereigns. The Emperor agreed, 
not without hesitation, and later on I was told more 
than once that Salzburg was one of the nails in rav 
coffin. In the following year the Emperor went to 
Berlin. Before his departure I saw the Emperor 
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William at Gastciu, and he said to me ‘ The Emperor 
is coming to Berlin; this pleases me immensely.’ I 
would not have been able to go to Berlin, nor would 
I have recommended the Emperor to do so, had T 
remained in office. Indeed, when proposing the 
Salzburg interview, I laid stress on the fact that I 
thought a visit to Berlin unadvisablc. It seemed to 
me quite unnecessary that the Emperor should review 
at Berlin the troops that had defeated his own some 
years previously. I held the same opinion as to the 
return visit of the Emperor William, which might 
well have taken place on territory that had not 
belonged to Austria, instead of in the Austrian 
capital. The Emperor must have felt so too, and 
under the circumstances he deserved praise and 
admiration for having considered no sacrifice or self- 
denial too great in the fulfilment of his duty. A. 
Minister should not make such proposals without 
extreme necessity. Certain feelings must be consid¬ 
ered, and the result of wounding them is attended 
with more disadvantage than benefit. I remember 
with pride the last words I heard from the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia at Salzburg after my resignation . ‘ 1 
shall always remember that you never disregarded the 
Emperor’s dignity.’ This testimony was all the more 
honourable to me, as the Archduchess had often 
complained of my treatment of ecclesiastical questions, 
and had made no secret of her displeasure. 

The festivities at Salzburg went off like those in 
;18<37. Dinner and tea were served at the Burg, 
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there was a trip to Klesheim, and there were bonfires 
on the hills. I accompanied Prince Bismarck in the 
drive to Klesheim. I remained of course perfectly 
passive to the cheers of the people, leaving the 
honour entirely to the illustrious visitor, who acknow¬ 
ledged them with unusual cordiality by military 
salutes. He said to me: ‘I have arranged things 
very well. In the days when people used to hiss me, 
I wore civilian clothes, and had no occasion to take 
off my hat; while now, when they cheer me, I wear 
a uniform, and need only touch my hat.’ 

Next morning both sovereigns left. 'At half- 
past six,’ said T to Prince Bismarck ‘ we must be 
ready for the departure.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Bismarck, 
who liked early rising as little as I did ; ‘ that is soon 
after midnight.’ 

On leaving, the Emperor William said to me : * I 
have rather blackened you.’ He meant that he had 
invested me with the order of the Black Eagle,* and 
I am certain that his Majesty did not blacken me 
in any other sense, but that other people did so 
especially during the time of my embassy in Paris. 

Prince Bismarck went to join his family at 
Rcichcnhall. I accompanied him in a postechaise 
drawn by four horses, and remained with him for a 
day. I did not see him again for six years. 

* When 1 returned to Vienna, an olil-futiliioned Austrian Maid to me: ‘Do not 
let the 1‘msHinns lie whitewashed in your opinion.’ ‘ On the contrary ’ aaid I, ‘ I have 
let them blacken me.’ On thin Mubjcct 1 invented the following charade: ‘Qu’eat 
ce 11 lie cent? Aiitrefoia je retain, aujonnl’ litii je l’ai? I,a bote noire.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1871 

THE APPROACHING INTERVAL CRISIS. 


I had seen little of Count Hohenwart at Salzburg, 
but I heard Prince Bismarck say to him on leaving: 
‘ I wish you bonne chance My relations with Count 
Hohenwart had become even less harmonious than 
previously, which was partly owing to articles in 
the Osterre ichische Zeitnng, a paper supported by 
the cis-Leithan Ministry, and representing true 
‘ Austrianism,’ alias Federalism. It was edited by a 
Dr Frese, who came from the North, and who had 
been a confidant of the Minister Dr Schitffle. This 
journal found much fault with the agreement with 
Germany which had been effected at Gastein and 
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Salzburg. I was quite indifferent to the attacks 
of the Ministerial paper; but they were not to be 
despised, as they might have led the public to doubt the 
sincerity of the new direction which had been given 
to foreign policy. Even more shrill was the voice of 
the Vate.rland, a paper which, although not official, 
stood in the same position to the Ministry as the 
Nate FrewPresse had stood to the ‘Burgerministorium.’ 
It said: 

‘ Count Beust as the Chancellor of the Empire, 
directing foreign affairs with his Cis and Trans 
Leithania, his liberal centralisation, his hostility to the 
Church, his inspired plundering expedition to Rome, 
his Jewish-Liberal gang, and his panacea for a cure 
of the internal troubles of Austria, presents us with 
contrasts which do not promise a peaceful solution. 
The fate which he prepared for Count Beleredi and 
his system he probably also contemplated at Castein 
for the Holienwart Ministry.’ 

This journal, which was the organ rather of 
SchiifHe than of Uohcnwart, alluded now and 
then to the progress of the ‘ honest w'ork,’ meaning 
the negotiation which was then being carried on by 
the Minister of Commerce with the leaders of the 
National Party in Bohemia. Of all the events of 
those times, none remained more inexplicable to me 
than that Count .Uohcnwart, who was more intimately 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Austria than 
anybody else, should have left the conduct of this 
delicate negotiation to a Professor who came from a 
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foreign country.* How it was that the negotiation 
bore fruit I began to understand after having heard 
in the Great Council of the Crown, where the battle 
between Hohenwart and myself was fought, Minister 
Sehiiffle’s reply to an objection raised against a 
particularly absurd clause of the so-called ‘ Funda¬ 
mental Articles ’—‘ The Bohemian nobility wish it! ’ 
But even this reply was better than that given by the 
Minister of Commerce to a deputy of the opposition, 
designating the latter’s objections as ‘ bad jokes.’ 

Thanks to the ‘ honest work ’—and so completely 
without my knowledge that 1 did not hear of it until 
it was published —an Imperial liescript was issued on 
September 12 to the Bohemian Diet, adding to the 
existing Constitution the recognition of the kingdom 
of Bohemia as a State, the acknowledgment of the 
rights of that State, and the promise of a coronation 
oath. The liescript further recommended that the 
debates on Bohemian affairs should be conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation, so as to enable 
the Crown to put an end to the Constitutional con¬ 
flict without infringing the rights of the other 
kingdoms and territories, or the Fundamental Laws 
of 1 SGI and I8G7. The Bohemian Diet showed its 
spirit of moderation and conciliation by presenting to 
the Emperor the notorious Fundamental Articles, 

* Perhaps it will he objected that my intervention in the Hungarian settlement 
was much the same thing; but a Minister who had had seventeen years' official 
experience of important affairs in foreign countries, is surely more <jiin lifted to speak 
on such subjects than a University Professor; and, which is most important and to 
the point, Count Holered i did not give up the negotiations entirely to me, hut 
carried them out himself with my assistance. 
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which, had they been ratified, would have put an end 
to the Viennese Parliament, substituting for it merely 
an occasional congress of representatives of the king¬ 
doms and territories, and conferences of the Ministers 
of the various portions of the empire, each of which 
would have possessed a government of its own. 

Meanwhile, by using much pressure, it became 
possible in consequence of the elections to the Diets 
(direct general elections were not yet introduced), so 
to change the majority of the Lower House that the 
Government could count upon two-thirds of the votes. 
That it was willing to consider the Fundamental 
Articles, although of course with modifications, had 
become apparent in the Grand Council of the Crown 
above referred to which preceded the resignation of 
Hohenwart, as well as in the consultations of the 
Ministers between themselves which were held in the 
Foreign ()ffice. 

An idea which may be found repeated in some 
historical works at that time prevailed that Count 
Andrassy had taken the initiative of intervention, and 
that I joined him. This is only a fable convenuc. 

As I have mentioned above, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brody returned me to the Galician 
Diet, and I was to take my seat at Lemberg, having 
been prevented in the previous year by the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War from leaving Vienna. But just as foreign 
affairs had prevented me from taking my seat be¬ 
fore, so iuternal affairs now had the same effect. There 
was no need of entering into further explanations after 
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what I had said, and 1 therefore bogged my electors 
to excuse 111 c. Upon this Count Hohemvart came to 
me one morning and said that lie had received the 
news of my decision with great astonishment, although 
he knew that I was not of one mind with the 
Ministry; and that he thought it was not compatible 
with my position to make a sort of demonstration 
against the Government. ‘ Nor do I,’ was my reply ; 
‘ it was merely my wish to avoid a situation which 
would have been as unnecessary and awkward to the 
Ministry as to myself.’ ‘ I must tell you then,’ said 
Count Holienwnrt, ‘that Count Andrassy has told 
mo that he agrees in the proceedings T have taken.’ 
As soon as 1 was alone, I sent a telegram in cipher 
to Count Andrassy at Pesth, asking him whether 
this assertion was correct. Count Andrassy preferred 
to answer me in person. He began by remarking 
rather sharply : ‘ Pray leave me alone. What have 
I to do with the Czechs? What is Bohemia to me?’ 
He was perfectly justified in taking this view of the 
question. His successor Tisza assumed and maintained 
the same attitude towards Taaffe’s conciliatory regime; 
but it is not possible to be at once a spectator and a 
combatant. 1 sent him further representations, and 
filially commissioned Sektionschcf von Hofmann to 
proceed to Pesth to renew them, upon which he 
accepted my views. 

Little remains to be said as to the close of the 
Hohenwart era. My battle in the Council of 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Emperor, was 
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exactly the reverse of the one I had fought against 
Beleredi in 18G7. I was then filled with admiration 
at the vigour of the defence; I was now amazed at 
its weakness. Count Holienwart was obviously under 
the impression that his cause was half lost; and what 
must have discouraged him still more was that the 
Imperial Ministers* found an ally in a member of his 
own Ministry. 

If I felt defeated after the close of the discussion 
on the question whether Beleredi or Beust should 
prevail, I now felt certain of victory ; but my triumph 
was a Pyrrhic one. 

4 The Min inters for the 4 common 9 affair a of the whole empire, i.r, the Minister 
of .Foreign Affaira, tho Minister of War, and the Minister of Finance. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

1871 

STRUCK DOWN ON THE I 1 KEACH.-CONSIDERATIONS OK HEALTH AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

It was not until some days had elapsed after the 
Crown Council that Count Holienwart and his col¬ 
leagues, with the exception of Baron Holzgethan, 
sent in their resignations. I remember Count 
Mensdorff saying to me in 18G5, when he entered the 
Belcredi Ministry after the resignation of Schmer- 
ling’s Ministry, that he was the only survivor of the 
old regime. The same might be said of Baron 
Holzgethan, although instead of entering the new 
Ministry, he entered the ‘ common ’ Ministry. During 
his short interregnum, and with his counter-signa¬ 
ture, a second Imperial Rescript was sent to the 
Bohemian Diet which was very different from that 
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of tho 12tli of Soptombcr. Nothing was said either 
of an independent position of the kingdom of Bohemia 
or of tho coronation, but.promises were made that all 
lawful demands should bo considered. This taught 
tho two-fold lesson that the agreement with Hungary 
could only be altered by an arrangement between the 
Reiclisrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, and that 
the political position of tho non-Hungarian kingdoms 
and countries had been regulated by the Fundamental 
Laws of the State. 

The state of feeling created in the country by the 
change of policy rendered it necessary that this 
Imperial Rescript should be plainly worded so as to 
prevent distrust on both sides. But it was a hard 
necessity for the Emperor to be compelled to affix his 
signature twice within six weeks to documents 
diametrically opposed to each other. I felt it deeply, 
although I had no hand in the composition or the 
presentation of the Rescript. I also felt that the 
new Ministry must be strictly faithful to the Consti¬ 
tution, but not in a violent party spirit, if the new 
measures were to be attended with success; and I 
ventured, when the opportunity of an audience 
presented itself, to speak in this sense, bearing in 
mind the Emperor’s desire that I should always 
express my opinions openly, even without being asked 
to do so. I said a man like the ex-Governor of 
Bohemia, General Baron Kollor, would be received 
with confidence as Minister-President. As in the 
previous year, after the disappearance of the Potocki 
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Ministry, my words were received in significant silence. 
But immediately afterwards a remarkable incident 
occurred. On retiring from the audience, I found in 
the ante-cliauiber the Deputy l)r Kechbauer, the 
loader of the most advanced section of the Constitu¬ 
tional party. 1 asked him to enter, and he said to 
me : ‘ I come to tell you that we make no claim to 
participate in the formation of the Ministry, and that 
we are perfectly satisfied if only the Oovernment is a 
constitutional one.’ 

I was soon afterwards informed of two facts : that 
Baron Kcllersperg had been called upon to form the 
new Ministry, and that Count Andrassy was again at 
Vienna. 1 did not see the latter (be only came after 
having been appointed in my place, to tell me how 
painful his position was, and how difficult be found it 
to exchange Abenna for IVsf.h.) As for Baron 
Kcllersperg, he paid me a visit, and was most friendly, 
much to my surprise, as our last meeting had not 
been so. AVlien 1 said that he would not have cause 
to complain of the interference of the Chancellor in 
internal affairs, he replied that on the contrary he 
wished me to be invited to all the important sittings 
of the Ministry. I could assure him with a clear 
conscience that I would not interfere in internal 
affairs, because 1 saw by everything that was going 
on that my position of Chancellor would not last 
much longer; as, perhaps, Baron Kcllersperg well 
knew when he spoke. 

The day of explanation soon came. I was struck 
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by the fact that the same Staatsrath von Braun who 
had brought me the news of my unexpected appoint¬ 
ment in 18G6, now appeared with that of my dismissal. 
He said that * I ought to make things easy for the 
Emperor ’—which could only mean that I was to send 
in my resignation. Baron Braun alleged two reasons: 
that the title of ‘ Chancellor of the Empire ’ gave rise 
to difficulties, and that I had too many personal 
enemies. I never heard any other motive for my 
dismissal, either from the Emperor or from any other 
quarter. But Baron Braun told me of two remarks 
made by his Majesty which gratified me as a further 
proof of his noble spirit, and did my heart good. One 
was, 'Now he is popular again, and he will find his 
task easier,’ the other, ‘ I should he very glad if he 
wore appointed Ambassador; he would then still he 
in my service.’ I presented myself next day to his 
Majesty, as 1 was requested to do. The Emperor 
advanced towards me most eordially, shook hands 
with me, and said: ‘ T thank you for having made 
things easv for me. It has cost me a severe struggle: 
hut I must do without your further services.’ This 
is a strictly accurate account of what was said. I 
think it necessary to assert this, as the most absurd 
rumours wore circulated on the subject. The 
Emperor then told me to sit down, and conversed 
with me on various subjects; hut his Majesty did 
not say a single word as to the cause of my dismissal, 
or allude to anything beyond the great question of 
the day. Some days afterwards, the Emperor did 
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me the honour of paying me a visit which lasted 
over half-an-hour. My opponents tried to weaken 
the effect of this favour by sayiug that the Emperor 
only came to my house for the purpose of getting 
back some documents—as if it would have been 
necessary for his Majesty to take the trouble of 
coming to mu for such a purpose. 

Meanwhile I had sent in my resignation, to which 
I received the following autograph reply : 

4 Vienna, November 1 , 1871 . 

* Dear Count Beust— While granting j r our re¬ 
quest, founded on considerations of health, to be 
relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign 
Affairs, I express my sincerest thanks to you for the 
persistent and unselfish devotion with which you have 
fulfilled those duties, and I shall never forget the 
services you performed, during the five eventful years of 
your tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

At the same time I was appointed a life-member 
of the Upper House and Ambassador in .London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
1871 

rum, 1C FUELING ON MV KU8K1NATION. 

In itself the change in my career was to me neither 
unforeseen nor alarming. A year earlier I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ The (lay of my fall will be the 
day of my deliverance; ’ and a few weeks before it 
came to pass, I said to Staatsratb von Braun, who 
had always been my friend, that I would like 
eventually to be appointed an ambassador, for which 
1 had many urgent reasons, independently of personal 
inclination. Prince Metternich—‘ si licet parva com- 
ponere inagnis,’ or rather * si licet magna componere 
parvis’—survived his Chancellorship, but after his 
resignation he went abroad, only returning to Austria 
four years later. Thus the best solution was a re- 
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moval into a foreign country in a high position, and 
an ambassador is looked upon as a representative of 
his sovereign. 

As I have said, the idea of my retirement was 
familiar to me; but when it came it gave me pain for 
two reasons. I had, indeed, perceived the moment 
approaching when I could no longer retain office under 
Hohcnwart, but then it was more a question of an 
unavoidable withdrawal from an untenable position. 
But now, when that position had itself disappeared ; 
when, after years of efforts, struggles, and cares, in 
internal as well as in foreign policy, a firm footing 
had been gained on which it was only necessary to 
act with calmness ; when things began to work 
smoothly ; when complete harmony had been es¬ 
tablished between the various Ministries of the 
.Empire ; when 1 had obtained unanimous votes of 
confidence from the Parliamentary Bodies to which 
I was responsible ; when 1 was receiving demonstra¬ 
tions of public confidence from all' quarters —to be 
compelled at such a moment to withdraw from the 
scene of my activity, was like being struck by a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. But I was affected 
even more painfully by the socresy with which 
the matter was carried out. Most gladly, most will¬ 
ingly would 1 have resigned, had appeals been made 
to my loyalty', and bad I been told that tin: 
simultaneous resignation of Hohcnwart and myself 
would oiler a convenient means of escape from the 
unpleasant position in which the crown was placed 
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by the contradictory character of the two Imperial 
Rescripts. 

Considering the circumstances under which my 
dismissal took place, it will be understood that it took 
others more by surprise than myself. It pleases 
me to remember that this surprise was expressed 
to mo in a way as sympathetic as it was honour¬ 
able. I was even obliged to moderate the zeal of 
my friends, and to dissuade the students of Vienna 
from giving me an ovation in the form of a torch-light 
procession. How rapidly has the breeze of oblivion, 
so prevalent in dear Vienna, blown away all remem¬ 
brance of those days ! If I recall them, it is not 
because I complain of the forgetfulness of my country¬ 
men, or because I hope to make withered garlands 
green again. I oidy wish to do justice to historical 
truth, here as elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

1883 

DONEE E14JS FELIX, MULTOS NUMEUA.IIIS AMICOS. 

At the present moment, when I am writing the 
epilogue to the recollections of my Viennese Ministry, 
twelve years have elapsed since I received manifesta¬ 
tions of praise for my five years’ career and of regret 
for my sudden retirement. In an age like the present, 
so full of events and changes, men live rapidly and 
soon forget, and I can be neither surprised nor grieved 
that people now think little or not at all of what was 
then spoken, written, and printed. But what made 
an unpleasant impression upon me, though my heart 
was not embittered by it, was that even in less than a 
few years I was forgotten. 

I have more than once said jokingly to my friends 
that within the three weeks from the end of October 
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to the middle of November 1871, three scenes suc¬ 
ceeded each other as they might have done on the 
stage. 

First scone: Beust is victorious, Hohenwart is 
defeated; long live Beust! ’ 

Second scene : What ? Beust has fallen too ? 
Alas ! alas ! What is to become of us ? 

Third scene; How now? We are in office, and 
we arc rid of Beust! Hurrah ! 

This is rather strongly put, but it is historically 
accurate. 

In short, it was believed that my loss would be 
irreparable ; but as soon as this was proved not to be 
the case, enthusiasm and alarm both vanished at the 
same time. 

I entertain the hope that the conscientious and 
unbiassed historians of the future, when judging my 
Austrian administration, will show themselves as 
moderate as I myself have been, and will find the true 
medium between an ephemeral apotheosis and an 
equally ephemeral condemnation. 

‘ Peace to his ashes .and justice to his memory ’— 
these are the words I have chosen for my epitaph. 
May the appeal they make to future generations not 
have been made in vain. 
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PART III—1871-1883 
LONDON AND PARIS 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

1871-1873 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON.-FOGS HUT NO ‘SPLEEN.’-‘ OLp ENGLAND FOR 

ever!’—LORD GRANVILLE.—THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—COUNT 
BERNSTORFF AND COUNT MUNSTER.—THE COURT.—TIIE QUEEN. 

-THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.-THE DUCHESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dark and bleak day in November when I left 
Vienna ; I arrived in London in a dense fog. That I 
did not fall a victim to ‘spleen’was owing to the 
circumstance that I was not a stranger, and that I 
had long before experienced the sympathetic attraction 
exercised on foreigners by England, in spite of its 
dearth of amusement and distraction. The seven 
years of my London embassy, with the more than 
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kind reception I experienced from all quarters, could 
only confirm me in this feeling. I had a faithful 
remembrance of Old England, and continued to take a 
lively interest in her destiny; and I could not turn 
away from her when adversity and trouble darkened 
her horizon. I must oven say that I could not per¬ 
ceive without indignation how England’s difficulties 
produced in Austria, especially in the Liberal Press, 
a feeling rather of malicious joy than of indifference. 
As people turned their backs on Russia when she 
was debilitated by the Crimean War, so they ignored 
England when she met with disasters in Asia and 
Egypt. Such conduct might bo understood with 
regard to Russia, the representative of Absolutism ; 
but how was it possible to forget so soon and so 
completely that England had long been a refuge for 
political exiles, and that at the time of the Holy 
Alliance her independent position was no slight 
hindrance to the despotic governments of the 
Continent? Yet both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Austria no longer remembered that Europe would not 
have defeated Napoleon I, in spite of the Russian 
winter and of German enthusiasm and energy, had 
it not been for English subsidies and the victories 
of England in Spain. At the same time it is 
only right to add that if there was a country 
in the world that owed England a grudge, that 
country was Austria. The loss of her Italian 
Provinces was probably due even more to England 
than to France. Germany, however, was in a very 
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different position. How much Germany owes to 
• England 'will have been seen from my remarks on the 
Franco-German War and on the violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

My affection for England does not waver because 
of her present weakness, and I do not doubt that she 
will recover her former strength if she will only learn 
from experience, as may well be expected from the 
practical sense of her people, and give up the bad 
habit of treating others according as they are success¬ 
ful or the reverse. To do this will require an effort, 
but there will be no lack of self-sacrifice. 

My good-fortune decretal that I should find an 
old friend in the English Minister with whom I had 
first to deal. We had met thirty years previously in 
Paris, when I was Secretary of Legation, and his 
father was English Ambassador. He was at that 
time Lord Leveson, and now Earl Granville. My 
intercourse with him, both socially and politically, is 
one of mv most agreeable recollections. He was one 
of the fe.w men who combine modesty with signal 
ability. Perhaps he was not quite free from the 
disadvantages which are the couscqucnce of modesty. 
The inclination, excellent in itself, to be open to 
conviction, was the cause of Lord Granville following 
up his first decided protest against Russia’s violation 
of the Treaty of Paris by a second which did not 
represent his own opinion, but that of Gladstone. In 
business he had an excellent habit which may be 
reedmmended to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 
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After each official interview he used to draw up -a 
protocol, containing a precis of what both he and the. 
Foreign Representative had said, and he would then , 
submit it to his interlocutor for approval. I seldom. 
had any objections to make to his protocols, although 
a slight deafness might have given rise to mistakes. 
After the death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Queen appointed Lord Granville as his successor in 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, which 
gave its owner the use of Walmer Castle, a romanti¬ 
cally situated building erected on a promontory 
extending far into the sea, near Deal, where the 
great Duke of Wellington died. At Walmer I 
was frequently the guest of Lord and Lady Gran¬ 
ville.* 

Gladstone was then Premier, and I saw but little 
of him. In later years wo had many interesting 
conversations. Of the other Ministers, I was already 
acquainted with the Honourable Chichester Fortescue, 
afterwards Lord Carlingford. He was the husband 
of the Dowager Countess Waldcgravo, who retained, 
according to English custom, the title of her first 
husband, and whose hospitable house, Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, has been gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the first part of this work apropos of my 
London mission in 18G4. 

* Lady Granville is very tall ami handsome. I wrote in her visitors’ book at 
Walmer: 

Alois qu'1111 grand ot noble Lord 
Commando on Hoi dans lea cinq ports, 

On voit pourquoi la noble 0 lifitclainc i.> 

A pour ollc memo uu port de Koine. 
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I found more than one friend in the Diplomatic 
Corps; first among these was my German colleague. 
In my account of the Danish Conference, I praised 
his abilities, which were not always appreciated by 
the Court of Berlin. Count Bernstorff' was a great 
friend of mine, but lie was not destined to l>e long 
my colleague, as he died in 1873. I also maintained 
very friendly and continuous relations with his 
successor. At first great surprise was caused by 
the nomination of Count Minister as German Am¬ 
bassador in London, as he was not only a Hanoverian, 
but had been in the diplomatic service of the King of 
Hanover until the catastrophe of I8f>6. There was 
no fear that the Court of St James’s would raise 
objections to his nomination, as traditional principle 
excluded all family considerations from questions of 
policy. But tlios-' members of the Itoyal Family 
who belonged to the House of Cambridge had a 
natural aversion to his appointment, .although the 
Duke himself didjiot show it. All things considered. 
Count Minister was well qualified for his post. He 
was the son of the Count Minister, often mentioned 
in German history, who represented Hanover in 
London when that country still belonged to the King 
of England. 1 le had been educated in England, and 
spoke the language like an Englishman ; he was also 
a thorough sportsman, and he was connected with the 
English aristocracy by marriage. We soon became 
friends, and have had no cause to complain of each 
other. 
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I have a particular reason for dwelling on my 
satisfactory relations with the German embassy, as 
they are in strong contrast with the aspersions cast 
upon me for alleged intrigues and inspired articles in 
the German and Russian Press, which gave the 
Standard occasion to remark that I must have a 
hundred hands if I had written all that was attri¬ 
buted to me in Russia and Germany. I know that 
Count Munster himself complained of these calumnies, 
and wrote to Berlin to say that l ought to be left in 
peace. 

I have also mentioned Count Bran now, the 
Russian Ambassador, in my account of the Con¬ 
ference of 18(»4. Our relations were not friendly, 
but I was afterwards amply compensated by my 
pleasant intercourse with his amiable successor, 
Count Schouvaloff. 

No less agreeable were tho French Ambassadors, 
who succeeded each other only too rapidly, there 
having been no less than five in four years : the Due 
de Broglie, the Comte d' Harcourt, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaceia, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
the Marquis d’ Harcourt. The Republic could not 
have sent men of more illustrious names, and they all 
deserved to be styled hotnmrs dr ralcur; but it would 
have been of greater advantage for the relations 
between France and England if there had been one 
permanent representative. I was interested and 
pleased by a new acquaintance—Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador. A Turkish dignitary who 
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has remained at his post for thirty years is a phe¬ 
nomenon. I have mentioned him Apropos of the 
Emperor’s journey to the East. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the English, and his house was made lively 
by the musical talouts of his beautiful daughter, now 
the Princess Braucovano. His great mistake was 
that he still looked upon England as the England of 
the Crimean War, twenty years after that event. He 
was astonished at her attitude when Kussia renewed 
her aggressive policy ; nor could he understand that 
of Austria-Hungary, and he was especially angry 
with Count Andrassy, who, lie said, should have 
remembered that Turkey had in former days refused 
to give him up to Kussia. 

I will conclude my account of the diplomatists in 
London with a few words about some of the other 
Ambassadors—Count Bylandt in particular, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands, and Karon Solvyns, 
the Belgian representative. Both are still at their 
posts, and whenever I go to London, I visit them 
first. Count Bylaiidt’s wife, a lady of rare intelligence, 
is a Kussian. Italy was not represented by an 
Ambassador until the latter part of my r residence in 
London, when Ceneral Menabrea, whom I had 
formerly known and valued in Florence as my col¬ 
league, was appointed to that post. I was also not 
unknown at the English Court. As the representa¬ 
tive of Saxony I had known the Queen in the happy 
days of her married life ; as the representative of the 
German Confederation, I saw her in the time of her 
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deepest mourning and retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort; and now, as the Austrian Ambas* . 
sador, I saw her again when she was full of anxiety 
for her beloved son, as I arrived when the Prince of 
Wales was lying dangerously ill at Sandringham. If 
my readers have not forgotten my account of my 
visit to Osborne at the time of my German Mission, 
they will understand my feelings of veneration for the 
Queen. The words that 1 wrote in the visitors’ book 
after my two days’ stay at Osborne in company with 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Austria, in the last year of my London embassy, 
were no mere compliment: 


‘ Diti stolz<> Insel, »vo tier Drt'iziick thront. 

Dio liab’ icli gorn /.uin Dolma mir erkomi ; 

DocJi srit <rin kloinos Eiland ioli Imwolint, 

Hat Treuo ilini lnoiu dankond 11 era gesoliworen. 
An soinon griinen Mnttcn liiingt mein Sinn, 

Ilooli In lie England’s grossir Konigin ! 


1 have alluded to the dangerous iliness of the 
Prince of Wales in 1871. Public sympathy was 
universal and highly demonstrative. Crowds of 
people came to Marlborough House to ask for the 
latest news from Sandringham. This sympathy 
arose not only from the loyalty of all classes of 
the nation, but also from the Prince’s great popu¬ 
larity. The Prince of Wales is one of those meu, 
happy in themselves and the cause of happiness in 
others, whose nature prompts them to say and do 
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agreoable things; and this gave his well-known 
amiability the additional attractiveness of sincerity. I 
could not regard the kindness shown to me by his 
Royal Highness as a special distinction : but un¬ 
grateful recollection of it remains no less vivid. The 
popularity of the Prince of Wales arises chiefly from 
the fact that he is a thorough Englishman, and from 
the lively interest which he takes in everything that 
relates to this country, an interest which he shows by 
presiding at banquets given for useful and charitable 
objects, on which occasions he speaks with remark¬ 
able ease and elegance of expression. These appear¬ 
ances in public are of no small advantage to the 
English Princes. At a dinner for the German 
Hospital, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
chair, I remarked with what a happy grace the 
English Princes knew how to apply the saying : 
‘Honi soitqui mal y penso.’ 

In speaking of my German mission of the year 
1804, 1 also mentioned the equally great popularity 
of the Princess of Wales. In those days, when I was 
considered the greatest enemy of Denmark, 1 was 
not allowed to approach the Princess, but now things 
had changed, and from the beginning to the end of 
my career as Ambassador, I may say that I was 
always welcome at Marlborough House. When the 
Prince of Wales undertook his journey to India in 
1876, I promised to compose a waltz in honour of 
his happy return. I had never before undertaken 
such a task, but I kept my word, and I dedicated my 
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first waltz, ‘Return from India,’ to the Princess of 
Wales.* 

The dislike with which 1 was viewed at the Court 
of the Heir to the Throne in 18G4 was even deeper 
among the members of another branch of the Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary never condescended to say a word to me; and 
this I found all the more painful as at the time of my 
Saxon mission they always welcomed me, and the 
Duchess herself had honoured me with a visit at 
Dresden. In 1807 the Duchess was in Paris when 
the Emperor of Austria was there, and J kept out of 
her way. ‘The Duchess has forgiven you,’ said his 
Majesty to me. ‘That may be,’ 1 replied; ‘but I 
have not forgiven the Duchess.’ Rut when I came 
to Loudon as Ambassador, the past was forgotten, 
and T was honoured by a very sympathetic reception 
from the Duchess and her daughters, the Grand- 
Duchess of Heckleuburg-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Took, as well as from the Duke of Cambridge. I 
always took great pleasure in the conversation of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the interest of whose 
extensive reminiscences was always enhanced by the 
wit with which slut related them. During the' latter 
period of my London mission l could not help 
admiring this intellectual vivacity in her Royal 
Highness, who was over eighty years of age. 

* This wait/, was performed at tin* ne\t State Hall, ami as the programme of the 
music of those festh ities nlwjiys appear* in tin* Monihi'i Post, my name was pub- 
linked together with tlio.se of the othei composers. ‘Have 3am hocii the Morning 
Pott ? * asked the Princess. * Yen.' I answered ; *1 used to appear between Risniarck 
and (tyrtNchakuir, ami now i appear between Strauss aud ’Waldteufel.’ 
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Before 1 proceed in recording the recollection* of my 
two embassies, I must say a few words in explanation. 
My readers will perceive an essential difference 
between this part of my Memoirs and its predecessors. 
They will iind descriptions of countries, people, and 
events, but few allusions to my own proceedings. 
This was a natural consequence of my altered position. 
He who has directed the course of events, or taken 
part in them, is bound to explain them, for it is not 
■only his past career, but also the authority of the 
government to which he belonged, that is in question. 
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Such is not the case when the writer of Memoirs nas 
held a subordinate post more or less executive and 
limited in scope. A subordinate has to exercise, 
discretion which restricts the freedom of his narrative. 

The Emperor graciously complied with a request ! 
made on accepting my post in London, to the effect 
that I might be allowed to pass with my family the ( 
two dead months of the year, both as regards business!] 
and society, which in London occur after the season)' 
and at Christmas, as the health of my wife did not 
allow her to undertake the very trying duties of. 
London life. Thus I was enabled, as soon as I had 
presented my credentials, to take my winter holidays, 
and to proceed to Salzburg, where I had settled my 
family after the eventful days of November. 

From Salzburg T went to Vienna, where I stayed 
at the ‘ Romischo Kaiser,’ the hotel at which I 
resided in 18 GG. With what different feelings did I 
enter it now! The poet Grillparzer was just dead, 
and I was invited to be present at the Requiem Mass 
in the ‘ Micliaelerkirche.’ The seats were all taken, 
and I recognised many faces; but nobody showed the 
slightest inclination to make way for me, so that 
during the ceremony I was standing all the time. 

But this indifference was not without its com¬ 
pensations. I soon afterwards made a tour in the 
north of Italy with my wife and son, and when I 
reached the first Austrian station on my return, I* 
found the Governor of the Tyrol there to receive me., 
It was Count Taaffe, who had come from Innsbruck 
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expressly for the purpose. I have never forgotten 
that kindly act. 

A year later I was Lord Carnarvon’s guest at his 
magnificent country-seat, Highclere. One day, as we 
were taking a walk, we entered a simple little village 
church, in which, however, there was a very handsome 
tomb with this inscription: ‘ He was an honest man 
as far as is consistent with human imperfection.’ This 
original epitaph remained in my memory and was of 
use to me. Fidelity may also be measured by human 
imperfection, and that thought helps one to bear many 
a bitter experience. 

On my return, I found London preparing for the 
great ‘Thanksgiving,’ a ceremony performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in St Paul’s on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’s recovery, in the presence of 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the members of 
Parliament and the .Diplomatic Corps—a ceremony 
whose national and sincerely loyal character was 
shown by the densely crowded streets. 

• Some months later I witnessed an extraordinary 
ceremony of a different kind. The Dowager Lady 
Holland, owner of Holland House, so full of recollec¬ 
tions of Fox, celebrated the marriage of her adopted 
daughter to Prince Aloys Liechtenstein. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Kensington, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales witnessed it. This was the first time since 
the days of James the Second that an English Prince 
wais present at Mass in England. Lord Granvillo 
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said to me when the ceremony was over: ‘ I had my 
eyes on you to see how a good Protestant should 
behave.’ Unusual and remarkable as the event was, 
it was not noticed in the newspapers. Gladstone, who 
was not present, said to me when I expressed my 
surprise at his absence : ‘ If I had come, you may be 
sure there would have been an outcry.’ 

One of my ‘ incorrect proceedings,’ by which I 
emancipated myself from the tradition of my pre¬ 
decessors, was my frequent attendance in England at 
public charity dinners, at which I not only spoke, but 
sometimes presided ; this I did quite at the beginning 
of my mission. If my so doing has exposed me to 
attacks, for reasons too trivial to mention, I have, 
on the other hand, been praised and thanked, and 
not I think undeservedly ; for my presence, as 1 shall 
immediately show, contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the charitable associations whose 
dinners l attended—especially of those whose pros- 
perity benefited my necessitous countrymen. I need 
scarcely add that l did not volunteer to speak at 
these gatherings, as it would have been the height of 
presumption for me to do so, having rarely had the 
opportunity of speaking English, even in conversation. 

I was not quite a novice, for a sympathetic envoy of 
the United States at Vienna, Mr Jay, gave two 
banquets annually in his house, the one on the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the other on Washington’s birthday, at which the 
Chancellor of the Empire had to be present and . 
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to reply. ‘ Jay has trained you,’ said Lady Bloom¬ 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
to mo in London. But the chief merit of my 
oratorical achievements belongs to my friend Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P. He spoke both German 
and English equally well, and he greatly improved 
my speeches. I may add that I had not only a 
tenacious, but also a capacious memory, which rapidly 
assimilated new words and phrases, so that I learned 
a speech by heart with great tin so. 

I had no sooner arrived in London than T was 
invited to the annual dinner of the Gorman Hospital, 
on which occasion my health was proposed. In 
Euglaud it is still the custom to remember pleasant 
things which have happened in the past, a custom 
which has fallen into desuetude elsewhere, and it was 
recollected that when I was Saxon Ambassador I had 
taken part in the foundation of the hospital, and that 
when I was Chancellor I had frequently recommended 
it to the Austrian embassy. My reply was well 
received, and I soon after had the opportunity of 
speaking before an even more illustrious audience. 
King Leopold of the Belgians was in the chair at the 
dinner of the Literary Fund, and on either side of 
him were the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught. I had the honour of supporting the 
Royal chairman. 

My speeches were reported in the papers, and the 
Society of the Friends of Foreigners in Distress next 
applied to me to take the chair at their annual dinner. 
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While fully appreciating their courtesy, I was not' 
unaware that the chief motive of their application was, 
that they thought my being in the chair might act as 
a stimulus on the subscriptions. I did not of course 
dissent from this view; and as the object of the 
charity was an excellent one, I readily gave my 
consent. Everything that is worth seeing is sure 
to bring a large number of spectators in England, 
and an ex-Chancellor of the Austrian empire, who had 
been so much talked about in the newspapers, was an 
attraction. The amount subscribed at the dinner was 
nearly £4000, and although that sum included the 
annual donations, it was greatly above the average. 
In such matters diplomacy in England finds a wide 
and grateful sphere of activity, and T never refused to 
give my services on occasions of this kind. Soon 
after the above dinner, at which I had to speak six times, 
I was invited by a German Society, including some 
Austrians, to preside over a banquet at the Crystal 
Palace, and the result was much more satisfactory 
than it had ever been before. This fete illustrated 
what Prince Bismarck, in his great speech on the 
Polish Question, recently described as a great fault of 
the German nation—their tendency to sink their indi¬ 
viduality and language in those of other nationalities. 
In England especially one often finds a German 
who, after .a few years’ residence, not only prefers to. 
speak English, but attempts to speak German with an 
English accent, and feels offended when an Englishman 
addresses him in German. An Englishman, on the other 
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hand, holds his own language in the highest esteem, and 
even when he speaks French well (as is now more 
frequently the case than formerly), he prefers to carry 
on a conversation in his own language with a 
foreigner who may perhaps speak English less fluently 
than the Englishman does French. I was informed 
that at the meeting of the German society at which 
I was to preside (the .Benevolent German Society), 
it was invariably the custom to speak English, 
although not a single Englishman was present. 
I departed, however, from the usual custom, and, 
after giving the toasts of the Queen and the 1 loyal 
Family in English, J began my principal speech with 
the words: ‘Goehrtc Damon and Herron.’ This 
caused much surprise, but no displeasure. I earnestly 
impressed upon my hearers how wrong it was for a 
great nation that had recently performed such illus¬ 
trious deeds, to be ashamed of its language. ‘ In 
Dresden,’ I said, ‘ there is an English colony; if 
anybody were to propose to it to speak nothing but 
German, he would be laughed at.’ My speech was 
much applauded ; but its immediate effect was that 
one of the members of the society, a man of some 
eminence in the commercial world, answered me in 
very indifferent English. In France, too, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of observing how Germans, even 
after the Franco-German War, became Parisian much 
sooner than Italians or Spaniards, to say nothing of 
the English. This faculty of assimilation to other 
nationalities is nowhere more evident than in Austria. 
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In Hungary the German renounces his hereditary 
name, and becomes a Magyar; in Galicia he becomes *: 
Pole. It is to bo hoped that as a colonist he "will 
keep his national individuality, otherwise it may 
happen in Africa that the Germans will sooner become 
negroes than the negroes Germans. 

I also gave my assistance to a society which had 
hitherto been neglected by the embassy, although it 
was more closely connected to it than the one above 
referred to. This was the Hungarian Society, 
originally founded by the Hungarian Fugitives of 
1849. Its means were so limited that, as a member 
said at its first dinner, which I inaugurated and which 
was followed by many others, people called it the 
* Hungry Society.’ Both my predecessor and my 
successor were Hungarians, but 1 do not think the 
Society will contradict me when I say that is was not at 
its worst when the Austrian Ambassador was a German. 

Among other societies at which I often had 
opportunities of speaking wore the Geographical 
Society, when my speech followed a German lecture 
from one of our Polar explorers; and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which met at Stafford House, on 
which occasion I made a great hit by translating 
Schiller’s verses: 

1 Vor dom Hclaven, wenn or die Kette bricht, 

Vor deni freien Mann erzittero nicht,’ 

as follows: 

‘ Tremble when slaves by force may break the chain, 

Not when by thy baud freedom they regain.’ 
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My reputation as a speaker once nearly placed me 
In an absurd position. I was invited to a banquet at 
the Royal Academy. One of the toasts on such 
occasions was that of the Diplomatic Corps; and I 
had to return thanks, as I had become the second of 
the Ambassadors, and the first, Musurus Pasha, 
seldom or never came. The dinner took place on a 
Saturday, and the only paper with the latest news 
whieli appears in London on a Sunday is the Observer. 
In the morning I received a visit from the Editor of 
the paper, Mr Dicey, with whom I was acquainted. 
He said : ‘ You are going to speak this evening ; can 
I have a copy of your speech ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ it is 

not long, and I have written it down.’ ‘ Then do, 
please, let me make a copy of it.’ I consented with¬ 
out hesitation. The dinner began late ; there were 
several of the usual toasts, but not that of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. Imagine my position! What a god¬ 
send for the comic papers, after Gladstone’s ‘ unspeak¬ 
able Turk,’ to have Roust’s ‘ unspoken speech ! ’ I 
withdrew as soon as possible, and hurried away to the 
office of the Observer, which was still open, although 
it was past midnight. The speech was in type, but 
not yet printed. I succeeded after much trouble in 
having it withdrawn, and I went home greatly relieved. 
I amused some of my colleagues vastly by telling them 
of that ‘ anxious moment; ’ perhaps it would have 
amused them even more if I had found the office closed. 

So I have related some of my doings after all. 
But I have, at least, not betrayed any secrets. 

• von.. 11 


x 
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MISCElXANIiOllS TIIOUIUITO ON TUB VAST AND TUB PKKHKXT 

Onk of niv London colleagues, who had been ao- 
credited to tin; Court of the Tuileries during the 
Second Empire, told me that Napoleon III once 
said to him : ‘ Un houimc d’Etat est eomme une 
eolonno; taut (|u’elle est dehout, personne ue peut 
mesurer sa grandeur; du moment qu’elle est en bas, 
eliacun peut le fibre.’ The saying is brilliant, but 
will scarcely bear examination, as that which is 
commonly called the greatness of a statesman is not 
like stone or bronze, but is of an elastic material, 
which, while the column stands, is elevated or lowered, 
according to circumstances, by public opinion; while 
as soon as the column falls, everybody is eager to 
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tear off a piece of it before it can be accurately 
measured by history. 

«»*««*« 

The following are some celebrated lines by 
Voltaire: 


• Qui n’a pas 1’ esprit tie son fige, 
l)e son flgc a tous les chagrins. 1 

We might way with equal justice; Qui n’a pas la 
conscience de sa position, u’en a quo les ennuis.’ This 
truth deserves to be recommended to those who once 
were in power and are so no longer. For them, as a 
rule, people may be divided into two classes: the 
malicious anil the awkward: the former are to be 
preferred. There are some pleasing exceptions, which 
however as usual only confirm the rule. 

Claretie gave a capital illustration of this in his 
recent novel: ‘ Monsieur le Miuistre,’ which contains 
the history of a brilliant but short-lived Ministry. 
The once famous and courted Minister enters a 
drawing-room where he sees a man turning away from 
him, and in that man he recognises one of his most 
assiduous suitors in the time of his prosperity. With 
a feeling of indignation which he cannot control, he 
says to him : 1 Monsieur, lorsque j’etais au Miuistore, 
vous etiez tous les jours dans I’antiehambre.’ The 
other replies with the greatest composure: ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, j’y suis toujours.’ I have never received 
such an answer, but I have often guessed it. 
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There is a story of Massimo d’Azeglio having 
noticed after his resignation that somebody had turned 
his back upon him, and saying to his neighbour; 

4 Pouvoz-vous peut-etre me dire quel service j’ai rendu. 
a cet hoinmc ? ’ 

***** 

Napoleon III said to me at Salzburg: 4 Ma 
politique consiste a avoir le moins d’ennemis jmssible.’ 

I have often thought to myself: 4 Ma politique 
aurait dfi consister a avoir le moins d’aniis possible.’ 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage 
of having enemies. Au enemy is in many respects 
more useful than a friend. He is sincere, which a 
friend is not always ; often, indeed, he thinks it his 
duty not'to be so. Our enemy never disappoints us; 
our friend does sometimes. Our enemy is not exact¬ 
ing, while our friend thinks it quite natural to be so. 
Our enemy may possibly be grateful for benefits ; our 
friend does not always consider it necessary to be so. 

At the commencement of my Memoirs I stated 
that although it had been predicted that I would not 
live long, I have with few exceptions survived, often 
by many years, my contemporaries at school and 
at the university. To survive others would be well 
enough, if wo did not also in such cases survive 
ourselves. 


On m’a souvent dit que j’avais de 1’esprit. Si 
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settlement j’avais eu le bou esprit dc ne pas faire des 
sottises ! 


In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ Max Piccolo- 
mini says to his father : 

1 Hadst thou hut thought more highly of mankind, 

Thou wouldst have better acted.’ 


Of myself 1 might say : 

1 Hadst thou but thought more meanly of mankind, 

They would have better used thee.’ 

* * * # * 

While 1 was Ambassador in Paris, an eminent 
republican said of the Franco-German War and its 
disastrous result for France: 4 Ces choses arrivent 
quand il se trouve la un imbecile qui s’imagiue etre la 
Providence,’ to which I could not help replying: 
‘ Mais 11 ’oubliez pas qu’il s’etait trouve sept millions 
d’imbeciles pour lui confier cette mission.’ I was 
reminded of this by the conflict between Spain and 
Germany about the Caroline Islands. This conflict 
refutes the supposition that a Republic makes war 
more difficult. Had Spain been a Republic, she 
would inevitably have become involved in a war the 
consequences of which would have been incalculable, 
as those in power would have been unable to 
moderate outbreaks of popular passion, and Ger¬ 
many would uot have had any consideration for them. 
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Spain owes the favourable issue of that conflict en¬ 
tirely to her Monarchy. 

# « « * * 

1 read a great deal in the papers just now about 
Vienna remaining the capital of the empire, (not merely 
of lower Austria), and about its being thoroughly 
German. But if it is the capital of the empire, it is 
so for all the races of the empire, not only for the 
Germans. One circumstance strikes me as remark¬ 
able. In former days, when one heard as much 
Italian and French spoken in Vienna as German, 
not one of the hotels had a French name. There 
were only such names as ‘ Romischer Kaiser,’ 
‘Erzherzog Karl,’ ‘Stadt Frankfort,’ ‘Osterroichischor 
Hof,’ and ‘ Goldenes Lamm.’ Now that wc want to 
be thoroughly German, we have a ‘ Hotel Imperial,’ 
a ‘Grand Hotel, a 4 Hotel Royal,’ and a ‘ H6tel 
Metropolis.’ 

And although Paris has a 4 Rue de Berlin,’ there 
is in Vienna no 4 Stadt Berlin.’ 


More than once I have heard the remark : ‘ How 
happy you must be to find yourself of use to so many 
people ! ’ Whether I have been of use to many 
people it is for others to decide ; I only know that 
many people have made use of me. 

* * * • « 

I have often been praised for my good temper. 
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I cannot say whether this praise was entirely justified, 
but I have always thought it mere good breeding not 
to let others suffer from our humours and moods. 
Moreover, a good temper gives happiness to our 
friends and anxiety to our enemies, while a bad 
temper makes our friends unhappy and gives our 
enemies unspeakable pleasure. 


END 
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A. 

Imperial Rescript ok thk Gth Octoukr I8G7, to 

CARDINAL RaCSCHKR, IN' UK.PLY TO THK EPISCOPAL 

Address ok thk 28 th Septemhkr. 

1 have communicated to my responsible Ministry thi* address 
sent, to me l>y tlie Archbishops mid l!ishops. 1 appreciate the zeal 
and the well-meaning views which made the Bishops consider it. 
their duty to issue a solemn declaration, as in the years 1849 and 
1861, for the preservation and protection of the Rights of the 
Catholic Church ; hut .1 must regret that instead of supporting the 
earnest endeavours of the Coveruincnt in the important questions 
concerned, and promoting their speedy solution in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, they should have preferred to make the task of the Covern- 
ment more difficult hy publishing an inflammatory address at a 
moment when, as the Bishops themselves justly observe, wo are 
seriously in want of concord, and it is of vital importance not to 
increase the number of occasions of discord and complaint. I trust 
the Bishops will rest assured that 1 shall always know how to 
protect the Church, but I also trust that they will remember that T 
have duties to fulfil as a Constitutional sovereign. 
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B. 

Despatch from Count Beust to Count Trauttmannk- 

DORFF ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Vienne, le 2 Juiliet 1869. 

Pendant les premiers temps de votre siyour a Rome vous avez 
pu uonstater a diiturontes reprises des dispositions plus conciliantes do 
la part du Saint-Siege i\ lYgard du (lou vernrmnnt Imperial et Royal. 
Quclques indices permettaient a Votre Excellence de croirc que le 
Saint-Pern, aussi bion quo Ses premiers Conseillers, comnien^ait h 
appreeier plus justement la situation de l’Eiupire austro bongrois ct 
les causes des dissideuees fadieuscs qui s’etaient produites dans le 
courant de l'annee 186s, 

Nous avons accuoilli cos syiuptutiics avoc uno satisfaction sincere, 
et nous nous sommes e llbrccs de favorLser par notre attitude le devo- 
loppement des tendanees que Votre Excellence nous rigualait. 

D upres vos dernier* rapports eependaut il se serait produit une 
espeeo de temps d arret dans l’amelioratioii progressive de nos rela¬ 
tions avee le Saint-Siege. Uno eireonslance recent© -1’incident de 
Linz—a surlout eontribue si, reveillcr los ancieiuies susceptibilites 
et a susc.itor do liouvcllcs detainees a regard des intentions du Gou- 
verneinent Imperial et Royal. 

<1 ni diyii trausmis a Votre Excellence les informations neces- 
sairos pour retablir les faits sous leur vrai jour, en ce qui concern© 
le cas special que jo viens de citer. Mais je crois qu’il lie sera pas 
inutile, a eette occasion, de reirionter plus haut et d’examiner ici, 
a un point do vue general, les causes de nos ditiicultes avec 1© Saint- 
Siege. Cot examen nous couduira peut-ctre a trouver 1c tnoyen, sin on 
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d’arriver k une entente, du moins d’aplanir quelques mis des obstacles 
qui s’opposent k l’etablissement d’uu dtat do choses plus satisfaisant. 

H me parn.it d’abord indispensable, de je.ter un coup d’ftnl retro- 
spectif sur le pass*? si nous voulons nous rendre un eompto exact des 
faits qui se sent accornplis de nos jours. 

Vers la seconde moitid du dernier siecle il s’est produit dans 
tons les Stilts civilises une tendance manifesto a dmancipor le pou voir 
civil de la dependance du pouvoir religious. L’Antriclie no pouvait 
se soustraire a l’inlluence d’un mouve.ninntaussi fort ct aussi repandu. 
l)e la naquit. le systfcme conuu gdnerulement sous le nom de Jo- 
sephisine. Cette designation n’est pas entiorcnient justifido aux yeux 
de 1’histoire, puisquo l’Emporour Joseph 11 ’a pas, k vrui dire, erdd ce 
systemo, liien qii'il en ait dtd, sans contredit, le reprdseutant le plus 
dnergique et qu’il l’ait applique dans une mesure ddpassnnt peut- 
etre les horne.s voulues. La verity nous impose le devoir de recon- 
uaitre quo. ce Moimrque, anime des lneilleurcs intentions, n’a fait quo 
se confornie.r, en les mettant en pratique sur une plus vaste dchello, 
h des prineipes ddja introduits dans le Couvernernent par I'illustro 
Impiiratriee Maric-Tlierese et memo par le pore de eette Souveraine, 
l’Enqiereur Charles V1. 

L’elan fougueux du regno, de Joseph IT, comme il en arrive sou- 
vent des riiouvements progresses qui lie. savent. jias se maitriser, fut 
suivi d’une sortc de reaction. Sous les Empereurs Leopold I] et 
Francois ], les lois de lour preddeesseur furont eonsiderabJoment 
adoucies dans la pratique, ct ees Monarques eboreborent a dtablir aussi 
de meilleures relations avee 1’Eglise. JVlais,e.n soimne, ils no laisserent 
pas cbranler le principe de la tutelle do l’Mtat sur Ins affaires eccld- 
siastiques. Co principe repondait, en eflbt, trop bicn a la base auto¬ 
crat ique et bureaucratique sur laquello le (louverimiuent des Etats 
autrichiens dtait alors constitud, pour (ju’on osAt. arrucher c(!tte pierre 
fondanientale do l’ediiice. 

On no pouvait nier cepcndarit que la legislation autrichicnne de 
cette dpoque ne fut en contradiction llngrantc avec certains dngmes 
de 1’Eglise catheliquc. Les dilficult.es causce.s par cct dtat de choscs 
devinrent de plus en plus fachouses et sensiblcs dans la pratique, 
depuis l’dlan impriind aux iddes catholiqucs dans toute 1’Allenmgne 
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4 la suite du conflit do Cologne. Cc fut surtout le Chaneelier d’etat 
Prince Metternich qui proclama liautcnient pendant los demifcres 
amides du regno de Francois T et tout le regne de Ferdinard I, que 
les choscs no pouvaieut plus inarclier ainsi, et qu’il fall ait t ftcher de 
conulure la paix avee l’Fgliso catliolique sur le terrain des principes. 
Le Prince fit dc noinbreuses tenatives pour convertir 4 ses iddes les 
homines d’etat places 4 cAtr de lui 4 la tote des affaires, etlesamcner 
4 consentir 4 un couipromis dquitablo avec Rome. Mais ces efforts 
eehoutirent ton,jours centre une opposition qui roncontrait dans ee 
temps un appui tres-vif inenie parmi certains dignitaircs de l’Eglise, 
cloves dans l’esprit du systeme de la tutelle exercee par l’Etat. 

Cette importante question resta ainsi on suspens jusqu’uu moment 
oil eclata le mouvemeut de 18-18. 

l)cs qn’on vimlait introduire dans toutes les spheres de la vie 
publiquf le principe de la liherte d'action, il deveuait impossible de 
laisser a I’Kglise eatholi(|ue smile ses lisieres. Avee i’etablissemcnt 
d’un regime eonsliiutiomiel, quel qu’il fut, devait tomberde lui-memc 
le systeme de romnipoteuee de I'M tat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise. 

Ce fait et le eliaugcment survenu dans l’etat de eboses lie furent 
pas meeonnus par les homines qui etaienL alors nu pouvoir. Lorsque 
l’n'iivre tenlee par I'Assembled (life constituanl.e a Krenisier eut 
cchoude, ladiarte ocfroycc dn Mars 1 184!) qui sVnsuivitconthitJen 
oj(position 4 toutes les traditions reruos jusqn’a cette eporjue, la re- 
eonnaissaiice formelle du principe de la liherte de i’Kglise eatlio- 
liqui!. 

Cost done un fait histnrique incontestable que les catholiques 
on Antriche sent redevables au principe constitutioimel seul d’etre 
afiraneliis des entraves inqidt,antes qu'iuiposait a leurs consciences 
l’iiifluciiee souveiit fort efeiidue que I’litat exei\*ait sur les affaires de 
l’Eglise. On aurait du sc souvenir do cette eireonstancc 4 Rome 
lorsque, dans une allocution donf nous rogrettous encore l’eflet, notre 
Constitution flit l’objeet d’line eniidamnation aerimoiiieuse. 

Pevelopper les germes reiiferiii< ! s dans la Constitution de 1849 
dtait une tuehe ardue, digue d’oeeuper les meilleurs esprits. Onavait 
4 eboisir entro deux systemes differents pour arriver 4 ee but. 11 
titait possible: 
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(1) aoit d’abolir los lois et ordonnanccs existantcs qui no s’ajus- 
taient plus au nouvcl ordre de choses, do la fo<;on qu’ello.s avaient 
dtd dmises, c’est-i-dire par le simple exercicc du pouvoir legislatif. 

(2) soit de oonclure avee le Saint-Siege uu arrangement formel, 
tel qu’un Concordat donnant aux reformos prqjetees le caractcre d’un 
acte synallngmatique. 

II cst hors de doute que le premier de ees deux inodes de pro- 
ceder aurait. et.e non seule.ment le plus simple mais aussi le plus eon- 
forme aux principcs constitutionnels. 

Kn eflet, ceux-ui, land is qu’ils reconnaissont uu partage des pou- 
voirs publics outre le Mouurque et los Corps representatifs de la 
nation, oxehiont entiereineiit tout ingd.rence d’une Puissance etrangere 
dans les afliiires qui soul du ressort de la legislation intdrieure. 

C’est. par re motif que, dans presque tous les cas ou les Concor¬ 
dats out etc conelus avee Home par des Utats regis dans des formes 
constitutionelles, les stipulations convenues out etc inises en vigueur 
au moyeu d'ordonuancos speeiales, issues de l’autorite legislative 
agissant dans la plenitude de son indepoudanco. Souvent memo ces 
ordonnanees, eoinme les artieles organiques en I 1 'ranee, out die redi¬ 
gees dans mi esprit fort diderent de celui qui avait preside aux 
arrangements quVllos etaient destinees a mett-ro en execution, et olios 
no s’y adaptaiout qu’au moyen d’une interpretation taut soit. peu 
forcee. 

Au eomnieneemeiit on parut reconnaicro en Autriche la verite 
des inaximes que jo vices domineer. Ou regia d’aliord par des or 
doiinances, dont quelques-unos sent, encore a present en vigueur, les 
nouvelles relations qu’il s’agissait d'etablir outre 1’Ktat e.t, l’Eglisc; 
ee ne fut qu’a niesuix; (ju’on s’eloignait davautage de 1’idee de gou- 
verner scion les formes eonstituliouelles qu’il s’opera un changcment 
dans les vues et qu’on cutra dans d'autres voies. 

II est positif qu'au moment memo de la mission confide a Mon- 
seigneur Hauseller, alors qu’il net-ait qu’Eveque, de Layout, mission 
qui eonduisit k la negoeiation du Conoordat, le Oouvernoment, Im¬ 
perial ne pensait pas encore a conelurc une transaction d une telle 
importance. II ne sougeait, a eetle epoque, qu a etablir une entente 
avee le Saint-Siege au sujet de la legislation nmtrimouialc. Ce ne 
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fut quo peu h peu, au fur et a incsure de longues ndgociations qui 
s'ensuivircnt, qu’on en arriva k rfSunir la matiere ctendue qui forma 
l’objct du Concordat. 

II n’est pint dans notre intention de nous livrer ici k une critique 
detailldc de cot Acte. Cornmc toute npuvrc huniaine, il porte l’em- 
preinte de 1’cpoque ou il fut conyu. En 1855 l’Autriche etait un 
Ktat forteinont centralis^, regi par un pouvoir absolu. Une volontd 
unique y faisait la loi et n’etait souniise qu’au coutrOle exercd par 
les influences nioinenUnices de la situation. On no pcut s’etonner 
quo le Chef do la Catliolieito ayant a traitor aveo un Couverneinent 
ainsi coristituc, iiit eliorclie non seulemont a procurer a ses fideles en 
Autriche une position qui les mit li l’abri d'une tutcllo vexatoire 
de la bureaucratic, niais aussi a aequorir pour l’Eglise tous les 
privileges <jui, scion les decisions du Concilc de Trento, lui appar- 
tenaient de droit nu sein de cot lltat feodal qui precisemcnt reposait 
stir le prineipe du privilege, mais qui, dans l’Ktat moderne, avaicnt 
perdu, depiiis plus d’un sieelo, lour raison d'etre. 

Ainsi quo je l’ai fa it. ressnrtir avant, il faut toujours, pour com- 
pi-endre l’origine et la ported du Concordat, de 1885, se rappeler les 
idces de centralisation dominant alors a la suite des evdieinents de 
18 tS, tendances qui, a l'heure qti’il est, coiuptent encore de nombreux 
partisans it qui a ectte t'poquu-h), (/mix /'rx/toir de consolidrr hi cen- 
trulUa/ion pur mu• rourrnt ration rrnforrfe dn pouvoir relh/ieux, xe 
pri'lniiiut a un pnrUuje. qui, loin dr. la fortifier, derail Haffaihlir. C’est 
ainsi quo s’oxpliquont les suecos obtenus alors par ia Cour de Rome. 
Eli diet, le Saint-Siege conscnt.it bien vis-a-vis du pouvoir civil k 
quclques concessions qui no manquent pas de valour ct qu’on fit 
sonner tros-liaut. a Rome. IV co nomlirc est le droit de nomination 
a la plupnrt des hautes dignites ecclcsiastiqites. Mais, a cdti< de ces 
dispositions, le Concordat en contient une aerie d’autres, assurant aux 
Eveques et. au Olerge on general line position exeeptionelle qui les 
place au droit comnnin. 

T1 faut enfin reniarquor que lc Concordat ('■tait, en somme, loin, 
d’etre coiu;u dans 1’esprit qui avait dicta la Constitution de 1849, et 
qu’il rdpondftit plutot ii la pensee d’une religion dominante d’une 
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religion d’etat qui est en contradiction avec toutes les iddes modemcs 
de liberty constitutionellc. 

Ces ddfauts de la situation erode par le Concordat apparurent 
encore d’une manic re. plus dclatanto k ]’occasion de la loi sur lcs 
manages publico bientfit aprds. II s’y reneontre des dispositions 
dont l’cxpdrience lit ressortir des effets souvcnt durs et vexatoires. 
Aussi vit-on, dfes cct instant, augmenter considerablcinent lo mauvais 
effct produit ddj& sur l’opinion publi<jue on Autriche par la conclu¬ 
sion du Concordat. 

Cot Actc, loin do pouvoir done (it re considdrd com mo une 
application impartialo du principe inaugurd en 1849, do l’Eglise 
libre dans l’Etat libre, n’a etc conclu qu’i l’avantago exclusif d’une 
des parties et dans des conditions intinieinont lidos h 1’existence 
d’une cortaine forme, do Couvemme.nt en Autriche. C’est lit ce qui 
constituait le ddfaut principal et la faiblesse d’une. wuvre dont 
1 ’existence nieme devait se trouvor menaede du moment oil cltangcrait 
la situation en vuc de laquclle elle avait dte erdde. 

Cette vdrite s’e.st fait sentir des le rdtablissement d’une rdgime 
constitutionnel on Autriclie. Ddja en 1862 et 18G3 nous voyons& 
Rome un ndgoeiat.enr antricliien travaillant !i obtonir dos modifications 
cssentielles au Concordat. IVlallieurouscment, les esperanees qui se 
rattacliaieut a cotte ndgoeiat ion, entamde certainoment dans un esprit 
de parfaite moderation, n’en restaient pas moins illusoires. 

Cet dtat de clioses se traina ainsi pdnibleinont jusqu’aux dvdne- 
mentsde 18. r >0, qui firent entrer dans une phase nouvelle la question 
des relations de 1’Etat avec l’Egliso. 

II dtait dvident aux yeux do tout vrai patrioto quo l’existcuec 
de l’iitat no pouvait plus dtre assurde que si on ontrepronait sa re- 
gdndration complete au nioyen des libcrtds constitutionolles les plus 
dteridues. Favorise.r le libre ddveloppement de toutes les forces vives 
de la nation devint, en consequence, le principe fondainental du 
Gouvernement. 

On doit regretter que 1’lSpiscopat autrichicn et les rapports 
adressds au Saint-Sidge n’aieut pas tenu un juste compte de la force 
d’impulsion irrdsistible qui produisait les changemonts survenus en 
Autriche. Cette erreur fit naturellement naitre aussi a Rome plus 
. VOL. II Y 
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d’une appreciation erronnce. Hi les orgnncs do l’Eglise avaient oora- 
pris qu’cn face d’un changcmcnt total dc systeme, fruit da la plus 
impericuse necessite, il tie pouvait plus etrc question de tenter dea 
efforts infructucux alin de sauver dcs privileges frappes de caducite, 
niais qu'il s'agissait de faire tourncr autant que possilile au profit de 
1 ’Eglise catlioliquo lc nouvel ortlre de clioses, ainsi que, par example 
le elerge beige 1’avait si bien cotupris en acceptant la Constitution 
de 1831, ils naunuout, sans doute, pas oppose aux reformes projetdea 
cette resistance opiniutre qui lour a fait rcprocher d’etre les anto- 
gonist.esde 1'orgaiiisation eonstitutionelle de la Monarchic. Cost ce 
roproclie qui rend aujourd’liui si difficile la position du elerge et 
qui, au grand regret du Oouverneinent Imperial et Royal, envenime 
ties eomplieations souveut peu importautes en ellos-inenies et con- 
ccrnunt tie siuqdes questions de detail. 

Ce <|ui precede explique en pirtie comment l’intervention du 
Saint-Hiege a pu, malheiireuseiuent, plus d’une fois aigrir les eonllits, 
au lieu de les apaiser. Nous ue voulons, d'ailleurs, accuser ici per- 
sonne. Notre seul but cst d'examiner imparl ialement la situation et 
d’introduire la sonde dans la plaie, alin de trouver, si e’est possible, 
un inoyen de la guerir. Nous cherclions, avant tout, a. coneilicr, ot 
nous nous esti morions lieurenx si nous parveuions a retablir, do part 
et d'autre, ties relations sinon satisfaisantes, du iiioins (olerables. 

Coniine nous venous tie le dire, le luainticn du Concordat, dans 
le sens oil il avail etc eonclu en 18, r ). r >, etait devenu pour It; Gouver- 
lienicnt Imperial et Royal unt; impossibilite tie la nature la plus 
absolue. Contre un fait aussi incontestable il est oiseux d’opposer 
des arguments Ids quo eeux aux quels on a souvent reeours, tantOt 
en alleguant le earactore bilateral tie eette transaction, tantdt en 
rendnut responsebles de ce qui s’est passe eerlaines individualitds 
parnii les litmunes places a la direction ties affaires. Du moment ou, 
par suite du retablisscnient de la Constitution en Hongrie, tout ce 
pays, sans so mett l e en opposition avee l’Episeopat, se refusait & re- 
connaitre la validite du Concordat, il n’etait plus possible de soutenir 
la these eoutraire dans la partie oeeidentale de la Monarchie ou 
l’agitation contrc le Concordat existait dans des proportions beau- 
coup plus intouscs. Memo un Ministcre compose des chefs les plus 
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marquants du parti dit clerical ou rcactionnaire aurait btii tout aussi 
■pou capable d’apporter cn cela un changcment a l’etat do el loses quo 
les homines actuellement au pouvoir. 

Quelque douloureux qu’il puisse etre pour la Cour de Home 
d’entendrc ces paroles, nous lie pouvons dlssiniuler les verites 
suiv antes: 

Les stipulations les plus ossontielles du Concordat sont dovcnucs 
inexbeti tables en Autriclic, la position privilegibe quo cot Acte aceor- 
dait au clergb lie pout plus lui otro coiiservcc et olio no fcrait desor- 
xnais que lui nuire; enlin, il cst illusoirc d’espbrer quo cet btat de 
ehoses no soit quo passager et puisse etre modifib par un cUangemeut 
de Minis tore. 

Le Couvenicnient Imperial et Royal ost loin do eliercher lalutto 
avec 1’ltglise ; il appello, au contraire, de tous ses vmux uno entente. 
Au milieu des ditlicultbs dont il est assailli, son caline et son im¬ 
partiable no so sont jamais dementis. 11 a domic a tous les partis 
des conseils de prudence et do moderation, et il a toujours tenu a se 
rbsei-ver la possibility d'btublir a l avenir de meilleures relations avec 
la Cour de Rome. 

On pout trouver la jireuve de ce quo j’avauec dans le double 
fait que le Couvernement Imperial et Royal s’est soigneusement 
abstenu de se prononcor sur la (]ucstion de la validilb du Concordat 
dans son ensemble, et qu’il a montrb uno grande reserve precisbuient 
dans les questions qui out provoque le plus d’irritation a Rome, 
e’est-a-diro les reformes apportbes aux lois sur le manage et sur 
l’enseigncmenl. 

Si l’on admet que les circonstances, ainsi que les maximes dont 
elles avaient anicnb l’adoption, no porniottniont plus au Couvcruo- 
ment de continuer a se placer au point de vue exclusif de 1’Ktat 
catholiquc, et qu’il btait oblige, au contraire, de eonformer sa legisla¬ 
tion au principc de I’bgalitb des cultes devaut la loi, ou doit rendre 
au Cabinet Imperial la justice de reconnaitre qu’il s’est ellbrce do 
manager autant que possible les intbrets catlioliqucs. 

En ce qui conecmc les lois sur lo manage, personne n’ignore 
qu’une fraction tres-influente de nos Corps rbprbsentatifs s’etait pro- 
nonebe en favour de l’introduction du manage civil obligatoire. 
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M6me beaucoup d’hotnmes appartenant au parti le plus imbii dies 
iddes catholiques pcnsaieut que cette institution offrait le seul moyen 
de rdsoudre la difficulty et d’dviter des conflits avec l’^glise. Cepend- 
ant des autorites dont le Gouvemement croyait devoir tenir oompte 
se prononccrent. en sens inverse, et de nianiero k donner la prdfdrence 
au manage civil subsidiaire. 

Ce n’ost pas parco qu’il partageait cette opinion quo le Gouver- 
nenient se pronon^a pour 1’adoption d’un projet de loi coiuju dans le 
sens quo je viens d’indiquer. Mais, aprcs ce qui s’utait passe, il n’eu 
fut. que plus penibleinent surpris de voir l’Kpiscopat coimnencer pnr 
des lettres pastorales et, d’autres manifestations un combat qui devait 
uialhenreuseinent aboutir a des resultats tels que ceux que nous 
voyons sc produirc, a notre regret, dans l’incident de l’Rveque de 
Linz. 

En ce qui concerne la loi sur ronseignemont, il faut rernarquer, 
avaut tout, que ces nouvelles dispositions legislatives adniettent par- 
faitenieut la creation et l'cxixteiico d’denies ayaut un caractcre con- 
fessionel. Le elerge catliolique peut, de nidme (jue les lai'ques. pro¬ 
filer de ces dispositions et en retirer pour la foi catholique des 
advantages precious. Si on jetto un coup d’u'il sur les resultats 
obtenus dans des cireoustanucs analogues en France, on Belgique et 
dans les provinces rbenanes, si on considcrc, en outre, lesj ressources 
abondiintes dont dispose 1’Rpiscnpat en Autriche, on doit s’etonner 
qu’il ne se soit pas oinpard de suite avec empi'cssemcnt des facilites 
qui lui sont accorddes a cot egard. Elies permettraient cci’tes a 
l’ltglise catliolique de s’assurer une influence propre k la dedoiuniagcr 
.•implement do la perle cpi’clle dprouve en dtnnt privee de sa position 
privildgide. 

Memo si on ne vent pas faire entrer en ligne de coropte de seui- 
blables avantages, il n’on reste pas mains incontestable que la nouvelle 
legislation sur ronscignoment est loin d’avoir etc conquo dans un 
esprit systenmtiquomont hostile a 1’Egliso catliolique. Elle precise, 
il est vrai, d’avantage la part qui doit revenir a l’Etat dans la sur¬ 
veillance des denies, et elle restreint l’influence directo exerede parle 
elerge aux inatiercs qui sont de son veritable ressort, e’est-iedire 
l’enseignement de. la religion. Mais il ne depend que du clergd de 
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conserver par une attitude habile une influence considerable, prin- 
cipalement sur les ecoles populaircs. On n’a pas, on eft'et, enlev4 
entiferement b, ces demieres, coinuie on le pretend sou vent a tort, leur 
caractere confessionel. On a seulement assure leur devcloppement 
progressif et leur amelioration, en tenant coniplc avoe soin de toutes 
les conditions tl’une saine morale. 

Nous eroyons avoir trace ainsi avec une exacte impartiality' le 
tableau de ce qui s’est fait jusqu’ici. T1 me restc maintenant a exa¬ 
miner encore une question. 

Est-ee qu’unc entente est possible entre le Gouvcmement Imperial 
et Royal aetucl et le Saint-Siege, lorsqu’ils sont l’un et l’autre places 
& des points de vuc aussi divergents, et separes par des questions de 
priucipe aussi importaut.es 1 

Nous n’hesitons pas a rdpondre par I'ailiruiative: toutefois, ce 
riisultat no saurait etre, atteiut qu’h une premiere condition. 

On doit avant tout se decider a Rome it lie plus regarder 
l’Autridio coniine 1111 pays predestine a servir les vues du Saint- 
Sii'go; il faut dorenavant placer l’Empiro austro-hongrois sur la nieuie 
lignequed’ftutres Etatsconstitutionnels mod ernes, et nc pas demander, 
par consequent, au (louvernement Imperial et Royal dose plier b 
des exigences qu’on ne sougerait pas a imposer a des pays tels que 
la France ou la Uelgique, parce qu’on sait d’avanco que de pareilles, 
pretentions n’y reeontreraient (juo des refus et lie ferment que coiu- 
proiuottre inutilemeut le Haint-Siege. 

Ce qui a pu litre dans d’autres pays, sans amener pour eela 
de rupture avec Rome, doit aussi etre possible en Autriehe. Telle 
est la premiere regie fondamcutalc dont le Gouveriicuient aussi bien 
que la nation est resolu a lie point se departir. 

Je ne discouviens pas qu’ii pourra encore s’ecouler quelquc temps 
avant qu’on admette ii Rome cette verity: dans une mesure sufKsante 
pour permettre d’en retirer quelque fruit. On y aimera mieux, 
peut-etre, tergiverser encore, se maintenir sur le terrain de certains 
points de droit fonnels et protester contre ce qu’on appellc des in¬ 
fractions aux engagements contractus. On peut assuremeut, de cette 
faqon, prolonger la lutte el suscitcr maint embarras au Gouverncment 
Imperial et Royal. Mais, en reality*, on fera surtout ainsi un tort 
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immense aux interets de l’Eglise catholique clans la Monarchic austro- 
hongroise. On devrn finir par sc rendre aux lemons ameres de 
l’expciriencc, et il faudra bien en revenir au point de depart que je 
vicns d’indi(|uer plus liaut coniine lc seul qui puisse etro raisonnable- 
mcnt adopt*'. 

Nc vaudrait-il done pas mieux prendre dfes-a-pr&scnt unc d<5, 
termination cnergiqne et mettro ainsi le Gouvememcnt Imperial et 
Royal a memo d’offirir ;t l’Eglise catholique la plcine et entifere 
jouissance des droits et des libertcs dent ellc a besoin pour accomplir 
sa divine mission ct que nul no songeruit alors a lui oolites ter 1 

La Constitution de Dccembre 1867, oontre laquellelc Saint-Siege 
a love si vivement la voix, contient toutes les dispositions qui en 
1849 ont etc accueillies a Rome avec une veritable join, et qui ont 
tftd acclamccs jmr tous les eatlioliques autrichieus coniine une cliarte 
d’afTmuchisscment qui les iiberait du joug du Joscphinisme. 

Les trois grands posfulats de l’Eglise catholique : 

1. la libertc des rapports entre les Evcqnes et le Saint-Siege, 

2 . la libertc des rapjiorts outre les Eveques et leurs dioeesains 
en niiitieres de foi; enfin, 

3. la protection et la conservation des biens eeclesiastiques, 
se trotivent acluelleinent aceordes dans 1’Empire austro-liougrois et 
entoures de garanties eonstitutiouelles. 

Si oette senionee deposce dans nos institutions n’a pas porte 
jusqu’iei d’aussi lieumix fruits qu'on etait en droit de 1’cspcrer, il 
faut sen prendre uniquement a l’inllucnce faeheuse de eettc preven¬ 
tion qui fait persi'vercr dans une fausso voie, lorsqu’on y est engage, 
par lnalheur, au lieu de cherehor une autre et lueilleure issue. 

Les difficult.es eoutre iesquelles lc Concordat s’est lieurte ne 
prouvent nullemcnt que la libertc de l’Eglise catholique ne puisse 
pas prosperer dans notre pays. Mais je le rcpele, qu’on ne s’y 
meprenne pas, et qu’on sache bien que nous entendons parler d’une 
veritable libertc d’action et non pas du liiainticn dc doctrines in¬ 
compatibles avec le dcveloppement de l’Etat et d’une valcur qui doit 
dosormais etre asses problcmatique, memo aux yeux de la Cour de 
Rome. 

Se les cflorts de l’Eglise catholique se portaient dans cette dime- 
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tion le Gouvemement irait avec empressement an devant de ses 
voeux : il considererait counni; un devoir saere d’appuyer avec aide 
l'Eglise dans 1’iiccomplissciiicnt de sa tfielie et d’ecarter les obstacles 
et les prdjugiSs qui entmvent son action. Daus I'etat de clioses actual 
le Gouverncment est, au contraire, paralyse dans ses meilleurs inten- 
, tions et il doit rester spectateur d’un eombat qui, quel quo soit son 
denouement, ne pourra jamais avoir des suites salutaires. 

Un cliangenicnt dans l’atlitude de l’Episcopat autrioliien serait 
le premier pas desirable vers une amelioration de la situation. Nous 
croyons no pas nous tromper en prdsuinant que les i^veques different 
sous plus d’un rapport dans lours appreciations. Nous en voyons 
qui appartiennent par leurs sympathies au parti de l’opposition 
politique et qui so laissent souvent entralner k faire, en vertu de 
lour position oflicicllc, des demarches que nous ne saurions y trouver 
profi tables. 

D’autres exaltcs dans leur croyance font beaucoup do mal par 
leur exageration, sans qu’on puisso toutefois rdvoquer en doutc ni la 
sincerite de lours convictions ni la loyuuto de lours intentions. Avec 
ces deux fractions do l’Episooput il sera, sans doute, diflieile d’arrivor 
a un compromis. Par contre, nous avons do fortes raisons de croire 
que la plus grande partic des Eveques eonqirend maintenant qu’e.n 
persistant dans la voie d’uno resistance implacable on no saurait 
arriver h de bons resultats. Si l’attitudo do cos Prclats ne tomoigno 
pas encore plus ouvertomeut d’une pareillc persuasion, e’est d’abord 
a cause de leur dcsir tres-Jegitime de ne point dcvoilorles dissidences, 
et puis paree qu’ils eraignent. peut-etre do s’attirer un desaveu. Nous 
ne croyons pas nous abuser en supposant que plusieurs Eveques 
s’estimeraient heureux de pouvoir abandonner avec honneur line 
position qui devient tous les jours moins tenable. Quolques-uns 
d’entre eux, et des plus eminents, sont des homines infiiiiuiciit trop 
ilclaircs pour ne pas sentir la neccssite do prendre a temps les inesures 
opportuncs qui peuvent rend re en Autriclic la paix k l’Eglise et 
prdvenir les consequences incalculables qu’entrainorait la prolongation 
des conflits actuals. 

Si on ne veut pas a Rome fermcr les yeux a l’tlvidence, si on ne 
s’y refuse pas k voir la situation sous ses vruics couleurs, on devra 
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s’appliquer avaut tout a donner un appui effioace A la fraction 
moddrde dc l'ltpiscopat autrichien. 

Amener le Saint-Siege u no penetrer de ces id4es et de cette 
conviction doit 6tre la t&che principnle de tout bon patriote auquel 
les circonstances pcrmettent de faire entendre sa voix k Rome aveo 
quelque suoces. : 

C’est aussi vers ce but quo dnivent tendre tous les efforts de 
Votre Excellence ; ct en retmqunt, comme jo l’iii fait, un tableau exact' 
de la situation, des causes qui Tout anioxuSc et des nioyens de reuiddier 
A certains de ses maux, j’espfcre avoir fourni quelques donndcs utiles. 

Vouillez faire vuloir aupres de Son Eminence le Cai dinal-Senr&aire 
d’Etat toutes les considerations que j’oi ddveloppees, et no negligez 
aucun moyen pour rend re le Saint-Port! aiusi que ses principaux 
Conseillcrs accessible aux vues qui sont exposces daus la present 
depGche. 

Recovez, et<;. 


(signd) Bhukt. 
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c. 

Despatch to Prince Mktternich relative to the 
Franco-German War. 

Copie d’un dcpeche au Prince de Mettemich k Paris, on date 
Vienne, le 11 Juillet 1870. 

Ma lettre du 9 vous a deju indique quel est notre point do vue 
dans la question espagnole et le langage que vous avez k tenir a 
Paris. La gravity toujours cioissante de la situation me fait un 
devoir de revenir encore aujourd’hui Hur ce sujet, afin de bien prdciser 
ma pensce et de vous mettre a tneine de 1’iuterprotcr. 

La seule communication oflieiolle que m’ait faitle chargd d’aflaires 
de France est cello dont parle ma dcpcche ostensible de ce jour. Je 
dois rendre au I)uc de Grainont la justice qu'il ne reclame de nous 
dans cettc piece qu'un concours diplomatique sur lequel il peut 
entiferement compter et dont nous lui avons deja donne des 
temoignages. 

Mais, apriis s’etre acquittc de cette communication, le Marquis 
de Cazaux a ajoute que, par suite dc lettres particulicres qu’il avait 
rogues du Due de Gramont,' il so croyait autorise a in’entretonir ‘ aea- 
demiquement ’ do la question dc guerre. ‘ Notes bien,’ a-t-il dit, 

1 qu’A cot egard je n'ai pas a vous parler au norn de mon Gou verne- 
ment.’ 

Malgre ce pr&unbule, j’ai vu clairement que M. de Cazaux dtait 
charge de Bonder le terrain et de s’assurcr si notre concours n’iruit 
I* 8 au-delk d’une action diplomatique dans le cas ou la guerre 
vieadrait k delator entre la Fiance et la Prusse. Les insinuations 
■d» $l- do Cazaux trouvent d’ailleurs leur commcntaire dans le lan- 
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gage moins ambigu qui vous a tenu par M. Ollivier, auSsi bien 
que par ]e Due de Gramont. 

II est important qu’il n’y ait point de malentendu sur ce point 
entre nous et le Gouvernement frangais. 

Je tiens surtout k co que l’Empereur Napoleon ct ses ministres 
ne se fassent pas 1’illusion de croire qu’ils peuvont nous entrainer 
simplement k leur gre au-delk de ce que nous avons promis et 
nu-delk de la limite qui nous est tracee par nos intdrets vitaux 
aussi bien que par notre situation matdrieilc. 

Parlor avec assurance, ainsi que l’aurait fait, selon vos rapports, 
le Due de Gramont dans le conseil des ministres, du corps d’obscr- 
vation que nous placerions en ISolioine, e’est pour le moins s'avancer 
bien hardiment. Rien n’autorise le Due k compter sur uno mesure 
paroille de notre part, et la lay auto nous impose le devoir de ne pas 
laisser le Gouvernoment frnngais faire entrer cette eombinaison 
dans ses calculs. 

Le soul engagement que nous avons eon tract o reciproquement 
consistc a ne pas nous entendre avec unc puissance tierce k l’insu 
I’un de l’autrc. Get engagement, nous le tiendi-ous scrupuleuscment, 
ainsi quo Jo vous le disais dans rna lettre du 9, et la Prance peut, 
eu consequence, etre parfaitement sure que nous ne nouerons derriere 
son dos aucune negociation avec la Prusse ni avec uno autre 
puissance, ce qui est pour elle, en cas de guerre, uno garantie 
importante de securite. Nous nous declarons cn out re lmutement 
les sineeres amis do la France, et le concours de notre action diplo¬ 
matique lui est entierement acquis. Cost lk uu second point qui 
n’est pas a dedaiguer, mais e’est k cela seul que se lioment nos 
engagements positifs. 

Le cas de guerre a bien etc discute dans des pourparlers. Toute- 
fois, rien n’a cte arrPtc, et memc si on voulait donner une valour 
plus reelle aux projets restes a l’dtat d’cbauche et qui, ne l’oublions 
pas, avaieut pour but dcclard non les preparatifs d’une guerre, mais 
le nmiutien de la paix, ainsi qu’aux observations ^changes, on ne 
saurait en tirer la consequence que nous serions tenus k une demon¬ 
stration armee des qu'il convient k la France de nous le demander. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeller qu’en examinant les dventUaUtes 
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de guerre nous avons toujours declare que nous nous ongagerions 
volontiers k entrer activenient en scfene si la Bussie prennit le parti 
de la Prusse, mais que si celle-ci seule etait en guerre avee la France, 
nous nous rdservions le droit de rcster neutres. 

J’admettais bien et j'adinots encore que telles circoustances peu- 
vent se presenter ou notre inti?ret memo nous coimuandcrait do sortir 
d‘une attitude de stricte neutral ite, mais je me suis toujours posi- 
tivement refuse k contracter, sous ee rapport, un engagement. J’ai 
revendique alors, eomine je revendique maintenont, uno entiero 
liberte d’actiou pour l’empire austro-liongrois, et si j’ai mainteuu 
avec fermete co point quand il s’agissait de signer un traiti? d’allianee, 
je dois moins quo jamais me considt?rer coniine ayant les mains liecs 
aujourd’hui oil un traite n’a pas etc coticlu. 

Cette argumentation mo parait elaire et irrefutable. Je no 
conccvrais pas que l’Empereur Napoli-on ou le Due de Gramont pflt 
interpreter autremeut eo qui s’est dit alors et nous regurder eomine 
engages it une demonstration armie. 

Je vais d’ailleurs plus loin, et je dirai t|ue mimic si nous avions 
promis un eoncours materiel on cas de gourre outre la France et la 
Prusse, ee n’aurait jamais ite que eomine le corollairc d'une, jiolitique 
suivic d’un commun accord. Jamais nous liiuirions songi et aueun 
jjjtat ne songerait jamais ii se mettro vis-a-vis d’un autre dans uno 
situation de dipciidance telle qu'il dut prendre les annes uniquement 
selon lo lion plaisir de l'autre. L’Einjiercur Napoleon nous a promis 
do venira notre seeours si nous itions attaquis par la Prusse, mais saus 
douto il ne se eroit pas obligi d’emboiter le pas demure nous s'il 
nous prend fantaisie de dielaror la guerre, a la Prusso sans son 
assentiment. 

Mais la France, alliguora-t-on, n’est pas, dans la circoustance 
actuellc, l’agresseur. C'est la Prusse qui provoque la guerre, si olio 
ne retire pas la candidature du Prince do 11 ohemollem. 

Ceci est un point qu’il cst indispensable d’examincr. Je veux 
m’expliquer k cet dgard avee une entierc since rite et eu veritable 
' ami de la France. 

Dans tous nos pourparlers confidentiels avec le Gouverncment 
. frangais nous avons toujours pris pour point dc depart que nous 
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voulions avant tout lo maintien de la paix, et quo nous n’aurions 
recours & la guerre quo si elle etait ndcessnire. L’est-olle dans la 
cas present t Elle le deviendra peut-etre, ruais assurdment oe sent 
du en grande partie k l’attitude prise d&s le principe par la France, 
car la candidature du Prince de Iiohenzollem n’etait pas un fait de 
nature k mcner par lui-meuio a cette consequence. 

Quo la France ne ffit pas restco indid't'rente k cet incident, rien 
do plus juste. Qu’elle y vit d’abord un manque dc proc4dd k son 
dgard et par consequent uue atteintc a sa dignity, rien de plus na¬ 
tural. Qu’elle declare ses interets menaces par l’avcnement d’un 
Prince prussien au trone d’Espogne, c’cst encore la un fait contre 
lequel il n’y aurait rien a redire. 11 y avait on ceci 1’occasion 
d’engagcr une catnpagne diplomatique ou la France avait la partie 
fort belle, ou la Prusse ct l’Espagnc ctaicnt dvidcounent dans leur 
tort, et oil l’Europe aurait etc toute disposue a se mettro du c6td 
dc la France et a uxerccr sur les deux autres puissances uue pras- 
sion qui aurait cu pour resultat soit de douucr paciiiquenicnt une 
ample satisfaction aux iutdrets fran^ais, soit d’assurer au Gouveme- 
nient frangais un grand ascendant moral si, cette satisfaction lui 
dtant refusee, il etait contraint a prendre les armes. 

11 aurait fallu exposer a l’Espagne dans un language ferine niais 
mesurc quel les ctaicnt les exigences evidcutes de l’intdret de la 
France, lies declarations analogues auraieut etc d ounces aux cabinets 
strangers, et coux-ci se seraient ccrtaincineut empresses d’offrir a la 
France un concours actif pour detoumer cette cause de compli¬ 
cation. 

La Prusse, sans etro prise directemcnt a partir par la France, 
aurait probablemcut cede, et la France aurait eu tout l’honneur et 
lc profit de cottc canipague. Si, uontrairenieut k toute attente, la 
Prusse persistait a ne pas faire rctirer au Prince de Hoberueollern sa 
candidature, malgre les conseils de l’Europe, la guerre s’ouvrait dans 
les conditions morales les plus favoraliles a la France. 

Le Uouvernenicut frau^ais ne s’est pas conform d, dfes le ddbut, • 
au plan que je viens d’esquisscr. Ses premieres manifestations ne 
portent pas le earaotere d’uue action diplomatique; elles sont bien 
plutdt une veritable declaration de guerre adressde k la « 
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en des terms qui jottent l'timotion dans toute FEurope, et lui 
font oroire ois&nent au dessin pri'in^diti; d’amener la gaerre 
& tout prix. 

. Le langagc public des ministres framjais, suiri de pniparatifs 
de guerre immediats, rend la rctrnite difficile aux Prussiens aussi 
bien qu’aux Espagnols, et ne facilite pas aux cabinets la t&che de 
s’interposer en faveur des inti ! r6ts franyais. Nous aim on s encore k 
espdrer que l’affaire pourra entrer dans une voie plus conforms au 
point de vuo diplomatique, et quo la France n’en obtiendra pas 
moins un success eclatant. 

Cependant les apparcnces indiquent un pou trop clairemnnt qu’il 
y a desir, de la part de la France, de cherchor querello aux Prus- 
siens et de tirer parti dans ce but du premier pretexts qui so pre- 
sentc. Les details quo me donnent. vos rapports no peuvenl que 
confirmer cette appreciation, et j’avouo francbeuient quo jo vois dans 
la manicre dont cetto affaire a <ite ent.amoe a Paris un motif serieux 
pour nc pas sortir d’une certaino reserve. 

En effet, si cost siniplenient avec passion qu’on abordo k Paris 
de cette fin,ion la question de la candidature Holienzollem, cette con- 
duite li’est pus de nature k nous inspirer de la confianec dans l’avenir 
et ii nous donner le desir de nous emharquer sous de pareils auspices. 
Si ce n’est pis entrainement, il y a done dessein preeoncerte de pro- 
voquer la guerre, et ceci est contraire a tout ce dont nous ritions 
convenus. Dans ce cas, je comprendrais encore moins que l’on compt&t 
sur notre concours. 

On trouvera peut-f'trc k Paris ce langagc severe, main je le 
crois dicte par une sincere amitie pour la France, aussi bien quo 
par nia sollicitude pour las intcrets <jui me sont con lies. Prdcisez 
bien, comine je l’ai fait, la portee de nos engagements; assures que 
nous les tiendrons, mais ne caches pas quo nous nous Kentons d’autant 
moins portds k les depasser que nous no pouvons approuver la pre¬ 
cipitation avec loquelle on pose, sans n«5cessit<5 (Svidente et en nous 
prdvenant si peu, la question de guerre. 

D’ailleurs, en dehors de ces considerations politiques, il y a des 
raisons mat4rielles qui ne nous pennottruient pas do prendre une at- 
tituda belliqueuse. Le Due de Gramont nous a vu de trop prfcs pour 
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s’y tromper. Mfirae si nous le voulions, nous ne pourrions pas mettre 
aussi subitement sur pied des forces respectables. 

Les sacrifices et les efforts que cela exigcrait sont tels qu'il 
faudrait, pour les iinposnr au pays, des motifs bien autrement pres- 
sants que ceux qu’on pourrait invoquer aujourd’hui. 

Nous n’avons jamais dissimulc le besoin impdiieux que nous 
avons do la pnix. Si la France trouve i’occasiou actuelle favorable. 
pour entrer en campagne, si elie se sent en mesure de demployer dfes- 
&-prdsent toutes ses forces, nous ue pouvons en dire autant pour 
noire part. Ce n’est pas du jour au lendemain que nous pouvons 
passer ainsi k l’action, ct Topiniou du pays tout entier se soulevorait 
contre le gouverncment s’il se jetait tete baissec dans les perils d’une 
guerre aussi imprdvuc. II faudrait, en tout cas, que cctte (Sven- 
tualite se prdsentfit comme une exigence indispensable de la situa¬ 
tion, et personno ne voudrait aujourd’hui admettro chez nous 
1 ’existcnce de cette exigence. 

Je no dis pas que telles eventuality ne puissent se presenter 
qui nous amenent k intervenir dans une lutte engageo sur une 
question d’influcuce entre la France et la Prusse; raais h coup sur 
ce n’ost pas au ddbut do la lutte qui s’engage aujourd’hui qu’on 
trouvera Tempire austro-hongrois dispose a y entrer. Une attitude 
bienveillanto pour la France, la resolution de ne pas s’entendre avec 
une autre puissance, voili, tout cc que le gouvernement de l’Empereur 
pent promettre aujourd’hui, s’il ne veut pas etre dementi par le 
sentiment general. 

Pdnetrcz-vous bien des considerations que j’expose dans cette 
lettre. Je tn’on remets a vous avec confiance pour les faire valoir 
aupres de qui de droit. II ne faut pas qu’on s’abuse sur ce que 
nous voulons et surtout sur ce que nous pouvons faire. On est en 
train de s’ongagcr a Paris dans une bienne grosse partie. On s’est 
peut-fitre deji trop avance pour reculer, ct, dans ce cas, votre tftohe 
pi-incipale doit etre do veillcr k ce qu’on ne so m^pronne pas sur nos 
intentions, qui sont sinebrement amicales pour la France, mais qui 
restent sans doute au-dessous de ce qu’on espere sans trop de 
motif. . 

Nos services sont acquis dans une certoine mesure, mais cette 
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menure ne sera pas dEpassee, a moins quo les dvenements ne nous 
y portent, et nous ne songeons pas 4 nous precipiter duns la guerre 
uniquement parce quo cela conviendmit 4 la France. Faire accepter 
cette situation 4 l’Empereur Napoleon et 4 ses ministres, sans provo- 
quer lcur mdcontentenient, voi!4 la difficult^ qui vous attend et dont 
je compte sur votre sfele ct votre influence porsonelle pour triompher. 
II ne faut pas qu’uu acces de mauvaise humeur contro l’Autriche 
prepare une dc ces Evolutions subites auxquclles la France nous a 
malheureusemcnt uu peu trop habitues. 

C’est 14 un ecu oil dangereux qu'il s’agit deviter; faites done 
sonner aussi haut quo possible la valeur de uos egagcuicnts tels 
qu’ils existent rEcllement et notre fidelity 4 les respecter, aiin que 
l’Empereur Napoleon ne s’entende pas lout-4-coup 4 nos depens avec 
une autre puissance, ce quo d'ailleurs nous crayons impossible, puis- 
que ce scrait contaire aux engagements reciproques. Insisted sur la 
reciprocity cn cc qui conccriie co point ct ayez en outre les yeux 
bieu ouverts. O’est 14 ma dernifere et ma principale recommendation. 

(signe) Bkust. 
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Correspondence relative to the Franco-German 

War. 

Copie d’une lettre partieuliisre du Comte de Roust au Due do 
Gramont, k Paris, cn date de Vienne le 4 janvier 1873. 

Monsieur le Due! 

La lettre quo vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresscr, on rdponse 
k la mienne du 20 du inois passd, no m’est parvenue que le 31, notre 
ambossade I’ayant retenue fautc d’une occasion afire. Je m’empresse 
de vous on offrir mes remerciments. 

Je ne me plains pas de publications que vous avez jugdes 
opportunes. II ost vrai qu’ellos devaient m'cesaairement provoquer 
une poldinique regrettable avoc laquelle, dans ma position actuelle, 
il m’dtait ditlicile d’entrer en lutte ; aussi v suis-je restd complfetement 
dtranger. Mais comnie j’ai la conviction d’avoir consciencieusement 
reinpli mes devoirs envers mon souverain et mon pays, et que j’ai 
la satisfaction de vous entendre dire, comme vous le faites dans la 
premiere dos lettres publides par les journaux, que l’attitude de 
'1’Autriehe dtait sympathiquo et loyale, j’ai aussi la certitude que 
cet incident n’aura servi ni k compromettre les bons rapports de ■ 
mon pays avecl’Allemagne, ni k refroidir les sentiments de sympathie 
et d’estime qu’on nous a gardds en Prance. Et e’est 1A 1’essentieL 

Jo ne vous dissimule pas quo moi j’ai dgalement dprouvd un. 
sentiment de surprise. C’est que je n’ai pu m’empScher de me souvenir 
de la visitc que vous avez bien voulu me faire k Londres. Nous 
avons beaucoup causd des dvenements de 1870, et vous m’avez dit. 
sans rdserve que vous aviez compris notre manitre d’agir, et vous ne 
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' tn’cn faites pas de reproehes ; mais convenes que vous en mettez, 
^ involontairemcnt sans doute, dans la bouche de ceux qni vous 
entendent. Et lo reproche eBt-il permis? Positivement non, 

Permettez-moi d’abord de vous faire observer quo lcs paroles 
souligndes dans votre premiere lettre, ot qui se retrouvent dans une 
des nVienncs dcrites apres la declaration de guerre, ne pouvuient 
dtre unarguinentcontre ee que Monsieur le Prdsidcnt de la liopublique 
se souvientavoir entendu a Vienne, puisque ce passiigo de sa deposition 
se rapporte claireinent k lVpoquex ou nous avions l'lionneur do vous 
y voir oomtno Ambassadeur. Voillt pourquoi, Monsieur lc Due, je 
vous ai demands aussitot la date du document auquel vous faisez 
allusion, car il dtait impossible qu’il appartlnt au temps de votre 
ambassadc. II ost ccpeudant triss-essentiel de rclever les dates, cor 
si vous aviez etd, coininc Ambassadeur ii Vienne, autorise a tenir, 
eotnnio vous lc dites, ee memo langage k votre gouvernement, il 
s’ensuivrait (pie nous aurions encourage la France a faire la guerre, 
tandis que e’est. le contraire qtie nous avous fait. 

Je vois par une. seconde lettre, publico par les journaux, que 
vous appelej; l’attontion sur le mot ‘ repeter,’ qui prouverait qu’un 
langage idcnfiqne avait etc teuu auterieurmuent par le Prince de 
Mettcmicli. Jo vous en demande pardon ; mais n'cst-ce pas un peu 
jouer sur les mots ? J1 me serait permis d’objocter que le mot lepdter 
no s’emploio pas seulcment dans lc sons do la redite, mais encore, et 
surtoul en formes de diplomatic, pour engager quelqu’un a dire k un 
tiers ce qu’on flit, k lui-mcme. 

Rien ensuite ne prouverait, en admettant memo votre inter¬ 
pretation, que la ineme chose ait ete dite antcricurnmcut k la dd- 
claration de guerre. Maisjen’ai besom d’aucune subtilite. Puisque 
vous dites que. le Prince de Mettcmicli, tidcle a sen instructions, n’a 
jamais teuu un autre langage, je premls la liberte do vous envoyer 
ci-joint copic d’une depechc qui lui fut adrossee dans le moment 
ddcisif, et je suis bien sur quo notro ambassadeur, fidulc k ses in¬ 
structions, n’a pas ouhlid d'y conformer son langage. 

Maintennnt passons succiuctemeut en revue ce qui est intervenu 
entre les deux gouverncments. 

Vous me rappelez une ndgociation de ces amides 1809 et 1870 
VOL. II Z 
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D-’abord, ce que vous avcz en vue u’appartient pas—voilh : ce qq'il 
est encore important de constater—4 1869 et 1870, raais 4 1S6& 
et 1869. Ensuite, je ne crois pas quc le mot de udgociation y salt 
applicable. U ne udgociation aurait <Ste confide aux ambassades. IV y' 
a eu des dchanges d’iddes ct dc projets, et vous voudrez bien you* 
rappelcr que c’dtait a nm demandc que jo fus uutorisd & vous en 
donner connaissanco lors de votre entree au ministcre. Cette eorre- 
sponduncc, rovotue d'uu caractere. tout privd, fut terminee en 1869 
sans avoir abouti; il n’y a eu absolumcnl rien de signd; mais, 
coinine vous avez du vous en convaincrc par sa lecture, troLs points 
la caractdrisaient. L’cntento avait un caraetero ddfensif ct uu but 
pacifique; il devait y avoir dans toutes les questions diplomatiques 
une politique commune, ct l’Autriche se reservait de declarer sa 
neutralite dans le cas ou la Franco se verrait forede de £aire la 
guerre. 

Vous conviendrcz quo nous nous souimes couformds au troisieme 
point, et ce u’est pas nous qui avons ddvid des deux autres. Mais, 
je le rdpdto, rien n’a dtd eonclu, ce qui est pout-etre regrettable; car 
si on avait sigud, la ndeessite de nous faire intorvenir dans l'action 
diplomatique aurait, j’aime a le croire, ccrtainement empuchd la guerre. 

Le seul engagement qui en soit resultd, sans toutefois avoir 
jamais etc revfstu dc la forme d’uu traitd, consistait dans une prom esse 
rdeiproque d(; no pas s’cutendro avec une troisieme puissance a l’iusu 
l’un de 1’autre. 

Vous verrez par 1’annoxe ddja citde, portant la date du 11 juillet 
1870, que nous nous sommes souvenus dc cet engagement, qu’il 
n’ou existait pas d’autre, mais que uous nous sommes plu a l’inter- 
prdter dans son application large, en prouiettunt le concours de notra 
action diplomatique. 

Or, le possugo que vous avez citd prend expressdinent pour point 
de ddpart ‘la fiddlitd a nos engagements,’et e’est en se rappelant 
ceux-ci tels que je vlens de les preoiscr qu’il faut apprecier la portde 
rdello des deux lettres dont vous avez fait mention. 

Je ne sais 4 quoi so rapporteut vos paroles lorsqu’enlin vous. 
rappelez la ndgociation d’un traitd d’alliance ddfensive et offensive 
contre la Frusse, qui aurait dtd ndgocie entre la France et l’Autriche 
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depuiB plusieurs moia;—ce que je sais, c’ost que la proposition 
nous en a 4te aeulcment fait apres la declaration de la guerre, et 
que, pour des raisons qu’il est inutile de rappoler, nous l’avons 
ddclinde sans hesitation et liien avant que les hostilities eussent 
commence. 

. (Test parce que nous nous trouvions dans cette impdrieuse 
necessity que nous nous sommes efforeds k rendre notre neutrality 
acceptable k la France sans quo pour cola on ait pu conclurc que 
nous lui offrions notre intervention arinde. 

II est done claircment utabli quo lorsquo la France a declare la 
guerre, pas uri mot n’avait dtd dit ni dcrit qui out autorise k compter 
sur le concours militaire de l’Autriche; et en conscience, Monsieur le 
Due, la guerre une fois duclarde, cos lettres du 21 juillct vous ont 
elles sdrieusoment fait penser alors que vous pouvicz mettre en ligne 
de compto une intervention de I’Autriche k main amide?—Vous 
6 tes reste aux affaires plusieurs seinainos encore pendant que les 
dvfenemculs de la guerre so sont rapidement succddds, et veuillez done 
me citer un tdldgrannne ou une dopeclie partio pour Vienuo pour 
rappeler k 1’Autricho ses engagements et pour Iiftter ses operations 
militaires. 

Assurdment, Monsieur le Due, telle n’a pas dtd alors votre pensde 
airisi quo l’a fait votre successeur Monsieur le Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvorgnc, qui so trouvait au courant de tout ce qui avait dtd dit 
et dcrit, et qui avait parfaitement jugd k Vienne la situation du 
premier coup d’reiJ, vous avez reconnu qu'il n’y avait k attendrc do 
I’Autriche qu'une action bieuvcillautc aupres des neutres, et k cette 
t&che-li. nous n’avous point failli. 

Agrees etc. etc. 

(signd) Beust. 


A Son Excellence le Comte me Bkust, etc., etc. 


Paiuh lk 8 janvier 1803. 


Monsieuh le Comte ! 

J’ai re$u la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’dcrire 
en rdponse k la inienne du 21 ddcetnbrc, et je regrette que cette 
dernifere ne vous soit parveuue que dix jours apr&s avoir dt 6 6c rite. 
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Ce ddlai, comme vows avez pu vous en convaincre, est inddpendant 
de rna volont<5. 

J’ai lu avez toufce 1’attention qu’elles mdritent leg observations 
que vons ont suggdrdos les rdccntes publications que les circonstances 
m'ont imposdes bien k regret; il me scinble y trouver la trace de 
quelqun malentcndu sur la nature et la portoc de mes affirmations, 
et je crois devoir au bon souvenir de nos anciennes relations de ne 
laisser subsister h cet egard aucune equivoque. 

Muis, avant d'aller plus loin, je dois vous preveuir que je 
n’accepte en quoi que ee soit la responsabilite tie tout ce qui se dit 
ou s’dcrit autour do mes paroles. Jc ne roponds que de mon propre 
langage. 

Je crois superflu de vous assurer que ce n’est pas le ddsir d’une 
justification pcrsonnelle qui m’a inis la plume k la main. S’il en 
eut dtd ainsi, je n’aurai pas, pendant deux ans de suite, gnrdd un. 
silence que je n’avais aucune envie de rompre. 

L'incident a dte provoqud par le retentissement du langage in- 
tempcrant et inexact de Monsieur Thiemqu’il devenait ndcessaire 
pour 1’honneur de la France d’arrftter aux passage. 

Cola posd, vous rcmarqucroz que je n’ai jamais pnitendu que vous 
nous aviez encourage a faire la guerre. J'admcts parfaitement, parce 
que e’est la verite, que vous nous en aviez dissuade jusqu’au moment 
ou vous avez envoyd Paris Monsieur le Comte Vitzthum; je n’ai 
aucune difficult^ h reconna.it re quo, In 13 juiilet, vous nous avez rndme 
conscillc de nous tenir pour satisfaits de la renonciation du Prince 
de Hobenzollern dans les tenues ou elle s’dtait produitc le 12. Et 
j’y ajoute que je no doute pas qu’il vous ait etc fort pdnible d’ap- 
prendre que cettc circonstance n’avait pas suffi pour cteindre le 
conllit franco-prussien. 

Je mconnais aussi que les promesses de concours dont j’ai citxS 
la fornmle sont posterieures h la declaration de guerre, et enfin, je 
termine ces uveux on declarant qu’en mon 4tne ot conscience je ne 
puis adresser aucun reproclie au Gouvemcment autrichien au sujet 
de la ligne de conduite qu’il a tonue k l’dgard de la France, «t qui 
lui a etc imposde par les dvfcnements. Je ne suis pas en mesure 
d’apprdcier la nature des bons rapports qui existent maintenant entre 
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le cabinet de Vienne et celui de Berlin; mais, coinme l’incident qui 
nous occupe n’a rien mis en lumiere qui ue fut counu & Berlin, il 
est Evident qu'il n’a rien pu coinpromettre de ce cfltd; et quant k ee 
qui nous concerue, la nution frnmpiise tie peut voir dans cus in¬ 
formations que de nouveau x motifs de sympathie et d'estime pour 
l’Autriche. Et, romrne vous le dites avec raison, Monsieur le Couitc, 
e’est 14 l’esscnticl. 

Vous me ruppcle/. qu’uyaut eu I’honnour de vous voir a Londres 
en 1871, nous nvions lieaueoup cause des eveneineuts de 1870, et 
qu’alors je vous avais dit sans reserve que j’uvais compris votre 
maniere d'agir et quo je no vous avais adressd uuuun reproebe. Vos 
souvenirs sont tres-exacts. .Je u’uvais alors et je n’ai encore au- 
jourd’hui aucun reproclie a vous adressor. Quant au laugage que 
vous apretd Monsieur Tliiors, il est bien nature! quejone vous eu aio 
pas par Id a Londres, car je no le connaissuis pas, et je u’en ui dt<5 
infornie qu’au comiueneement du mois dernier pur la publication de 
son etrunge deposition. 

J'dcarte pour le moment toute controverso sur les negociations 
de 18G8, 1869 et 1870. Cela n’oll'rirait aucun avantage; je me borne 
seulemcut a vous rappel or que ces negociations, dont vous ffltes le 
premier u m’iustruirc, ctaieut resides ‘ouvertes' (e'est le mot textuel) 
en 1869, et qu'elles out servi de base et de point do depart au 
traitd qui a etc ndgocie a la fin de juillet 1870 eu vue de la guerre 
et de la cooperation de 1’Autriclie a cctto guerre. Bone la date de 
1870 trouve sa place correcte et Idgitiiue ii cdtd des dates autdrieures 
de 1868 et 1869. 

J’aflirmc deux choses: 

La premiere, e’est que pendant que j’dtais auibassadeur k Vienne 
vous ne m’avcz pas dit qu’il ue fallait laisser au Couvcrnemeut 
imperial aucuue illusion, et le bien convaiucre au contraire que s’ij 
s’engageait dans la guerre l’Autriche ne le suivrait pas. 

Cette affirmation, jc la maintiens avee uue certitude parfoite qui 
s’appuie non pas seulcinent sur la mdinoire qui est cependant tres- 
sfire, mais aussi sur les notes que j’ai conservdes. Je n’ai jamais eu, 
Monsieur le Comte, une seule conversation avec vous, fut-elle de 
quelques minutes, que je n’en ai ecrit la substance, et souvent les 
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mots eux-m§mes avant la fin de la joumde. Aussi, je sttis certain 
de ce que j’avance quand je declare que vous ne m’avez pas terra i 
Vienne le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

Nous avons sonvent parld de la guerre, nous etions d’accord pour 
ne pas la desirer, et nous rcconnaissions qu’il se faisoit en Allemagne 
un travail qu’il dtait de l’intdrct de 1’Autriche corame de la Prance 
de ne pas interromprc. Nous avons quclquefois envisage l’eventualitd 
de la guerre cn thfese gdndralo, ot je vois dans mes notes qu’alors 
vous me reprdsentiez combien il serait desirable que la guerre, si 
elle devenait udeessaire, naquit d’une cause non-nllemande, qu’elle prit 
naissance, par example, au sujot do quclquo question orientale, de 
manifere k laisser it l’Autricho toute sa libertd d’action pour la part 
qu’clle serait appeldc a y prendre. Je suppose que vos souvenirs 
seront ici d’accord avec les miens; rnais quant aux paroles que Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers aplacdcs dans votre bouche, je n’eu vois aucunc trace, si 
ce n’est dans cette depochc dcrite par vous le 11 juillet 1870 il Monsieur 
1’Ambassadeur d’Autricho, etdont je viens de prendre connaissance 
pour la premiere fois, dans la copie quo vous avezbicn voulu m'envoyer. 

Lh, en effet, jo vois que vous cliargez Monsieur l’ambassadeur de 
nous enlover toute illusion et de nous faire entendre avec nidnage- 
munt que nous ne devons pas compter sur votre concours. 

Ghcrchant toujours de prdfdrence les explications qui n'aboutissent 
pas ii des rdsultats extremes, je me fais l'idde qu’il se sera dtnbli dons 
les esprits quelquc confusion involontairc entre le langago dcrit le 
11 juillet 1870 et le langage parld pendant les anndes prdeddentes. 

Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs qua, pendant le cours de ma mission k 
Vienne, se soit presentd une seule occasion oii 1’Autriclic ait dtd mise 
en demeure de se prononcer sur ses dispositions ii faire la guerre, et 
je n’ai janmis eu k rdclaracr de vous son concours, rntsme eventuel, 
k cet effet. Ainsi done, je le repute ct le maintiens forinellement, 
vous ne m’nvez jamais, pendant quo j’dtais ambassadeur it Vienne, 
tenu le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

J’apprcnds aujourd’hui que vous l’avez dcrit plus tard au Prince . 
de Metternich, dans cette depdche du 11 juillet que vous venez de 
m’envoyer et que jo ne connaissais pas, pireeque Monsieur l’Am- 
balsadeur d'Autriche ne nous l’a jamais montrde. 
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Je voia en effet, dans la copio que vous venez de m’adresser, 
que vous recoin mandez k Monsieur l’Ambassadour d’Autriche 
d’employor son zfeleet son influence pour fairo accepter vos reserves & 
Sa Majeste et a ses Ministres, sans provoquer lour mcconben tement, 
et je trouve dans cctte communication tardive la clef d'uno situation 
qui nous causa pendant quelques jours d’assez stSrieuses preoccupations. 
•II se fit nlors entro vous. Monsieur I’Ambossatleur d’Autriche, et moi 
un eehange d'explications vcrltales et oolites qui eut pour effet de 
dissiper ce quo vous avez appeld des malenteudus regrottables. 
Monsieur le Comto de Vitzthum vint k Paris, ct aussitCt s’effacfsrent 
toutes les traces de la froideur qu’avaient naturellement engondrtSe 
vos reserves, bien que Monsieur I’Ambassadeur dAutricluy suivant 
vos instructions, n'eut riou negligd pour en adoucir [’expression. 

Monsieur de Yitztlium voitl'Enipercur, il cause avec moi, rctoume 
k Vienne, ct e’est aussitfit apres son rctour quo vous derives, le 
20 juillet, ces mots: 

‘Le Comte Vitzthum a rendu comptc k notre auguste maitre du 
message verbal dont l’Emporeur Napoleon a daignd le charger. Oes 
paroles impdrialcs, ainsi quo les eclaircissements que Monsieur lc Due 
de Grauiont a bien voulu y ajouter, onl fait disparaitro toute 
possibility d’un inaleidendu quo l’imprcvu de cctte guerre soudaine 
aurait pu faire naitre. Vcuillez clone repdter k Sa Mnjcstd ct li ses 
Ministres que, fbleles a nos engagements tcls qu’ils ont ctd consignds 
dans les lettres echangccs l’anndc derniere entre les deux Souverains, 
nous considdrons la cause dc la France comme la ndtre, ct quo 
nous contribucrons au sneers de ses armes dans les limites du 
possible.’ 

Je renonce bien volonticrs k clonncr au mot de rdpetor la signifi¬ 
cation qui, dites-vous, ne lui appartierit pas; mais, d’un autre c6td, 
je ne puis ui’empccher de relever la difference radicalc qui cxiste 
ontre 1’attitude du cabinet dc Vienne le 20 juillet, et celle qu’il 
panussait vouloir prendre lc 11 clans ce document inedit et iuconnu 
que vous venez de porter a ma connaissance. Comment se fait-il 
. que le 13 juillet, k la reception de cettc d^pecho (du 11), Monsieur 
l’Ambassadeur d’Autriche ne m’ait fait aucune communication du 
genre de celle qu’il m’a faite il 24, a la reception de votro d4pfiche 
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du 20 1 Pourquoi no m’avait-il pas luisso cette preiniete dtipfiche, 
comrao il m’a laisso la seconde 1 

Je no me charge pas do repoudre cn ce moment & cette question, 
mais je constate que le 24 juillet j’avnis dans mes mains la declaration 
qu’il n'existait plus do malcntendu entro nous ct le cabinet do Vienne, 
et, de plus, la promesse foriucllc qu’il contribucrait au succes de nos 
armes dans la mesurc du possible. G’est lit ma seconde affirmation ; 
et, vous cn convicndrcz, olle est intliscutable. 

S’agissait-il do contrihuer au succes de nos armes d’une fayon 
platonique, si jc puis m’expriiucr ainsi, par des voeux sympnthiques, 
sans jamais tirer l’cpee 1 Jo crois qu’il est difficile do l’admettre, et 
d’ailleurs, vous aviez pris 1c soiu de nous rassurer k cct ogard, car 
vous ajoutiez plus loin : 1 Dans ccs circonstances, lc mot neutrality 
que nous pronoinjons, non sans regret, nous est impost! par une 
necessity impcricuse et par uue appreciation logiquo de nos interets 
solidaires. Mais cette neutrality n’est qu’un inoycii, le moyen de nous 
rapprocher du but veritable do notre politique, le soul moyeu de 
completer nos annements sans nous exposer a une attaque soudaine, 
soit do la Prusse, soit do la Russie, avaut d'etre en mesurc dc nous 
defendre.’ Et le soir du memo jour (24 juillet), Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadcur d’Aulricbe, prdcisant d’advantago cette question des ariue- 
mcnls, m’iufonuait par ccrit que, dans l’etat oil la guerre avait sur- 
pris l’Autriche, il no lui serait pas possible d'entrer en campagne 
avaut lc commencement de septembre. 

Enfin, liien que la promesse do concours ressorto suffisamment 
de ce qui precede, et qu’en verite il me semblo superllu d’insister 
davantage, je vous rappcllerai ce qui s’est passt? lorsque Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Vitzthuin revint a Paris, et qu’alors, de concert avec 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Autriehr, il posa avec moi les bases, les 
articles monies dc ce troito, qui dedaruit nettement que la neutrality 
arnde des puissances contractautes otait destineo k se transformer en 
cooperation effective avee la Franco contre la Prusse. 

Je vous rappellerai quo ce sent les represeutants de 1’Autriche, 
vos propres plenipo tent iai res et mondataires, qui ont suggerd le mode 
de cette transformation de la neutrality armce en cooperation effective, 
et que ce mode consistait, une fois prot, a reclanier de la Prusse, sous 
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forme d’ultimatum, l’engagemcnt de ne ricn entreprondre contre lo 
status quo ddfini par le traits de Prague. Les ndgociateurs autrichiens 
disaient alors, avec raison, que lo refus do la Prusse etait certain ct 
qu’il deviendrait lo signal des hostility combindes. 

Et inaintenant, Monsieur lo Comte, vous mo demanded si les 
communications du 20 juillet, ou, pour parlor plus correctcmcut, du 
24 juillet, jour ou je los ai revues, ont pu me faire * penser sdrieuse- 
ment que nous devions mettre on ligne de compte uno intervention 
de l’Autriclie k main anneo ’ 1 Mais je ne puis faire autremont que 
de vous retourner la menie question. 

Du moment ou l’Autriche promet de contribucr au succcs de nos 
armes; quand 1’Autriche nous oxplique quo la neutralitd qu’elle 
proclame n'est qu’un inoyon, quo ootte neutralite n’est que lo nioyeu 
de completer ses armemeuts pour so rapproehcr du but veritable de 
sa politique, lequel but est de contribuer au sucees do nos armes; 
quand son Ambassadeur lu’derit que les armces autriohicnnes ne 
pourront entrer on eampagno que dans los premiers jours de soptembre; 
quand les plcuipotentiaircs autriohiens plaeont dans uu tniitd ndgocid 
on ma prescuce et avec uiou concours un article portant que la 
neutralite armoe dos puissances contractantes est dcstinoe a ctre 
transformce on cooperation effective avec la France eontro la Prusse : 
quand cos memos plcuipotentiaircs suggeront les premiers la municre 
de proceder diplumutiquement a ccttc transformation quo doiveut 
suivro les hostilities ; o est moi qui vous le demande scriousement, 
Monsieur le Comte, quo devious-nous penser] 

Vous ajoutes * qudtant reste aux affaires plusieurs semainos 
encore pendant que les cvcucinents de la guerru sc sout rupidemeut 
succdde, je n’ai envoyc a Vienno ni un telcgramme, ni uuc dcpcche 
pour rappcler it J’Autricho ses engagements ot pour hater ses 
operations militaircs,’ et vous en conduez que je no pouvais croire 
serieusement k la cooperation d'une armoe autrichicnnc. 

Bappeler k 1’Autriche ses promcsscs, quand nous nous buttions, 
quelques jours apres les avoir reyues! J’avoue quo l’idee ne m’en 
est mdme pas venue. 

. Mais si vous croyez que je n’aie pas eorit a notre Ambossadeur 
de recourir k tous les moyens en son pouvoir pour hater vos opifra- 
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tions militaires, vous fites dans uno grande erreur, et j’ai sons les 
ycux les minutes do plusieurs depeches, entre autres de celles que jet 
Ini ai adressees le 27 et 1c 31 juillet et lc 3 aoftt, qui n’avaient pas 
d’autre objet. 

Je lie doutais pas dcs intentions de l’Autriche ; je n’en donte pas 
d’avantage aujourd’liui, et j’ai la conviction que si nos revers, aussi 
soudains qu’imprcvus, n’avaient rendu son concours impossible, ce 
concours nous eut cite domic coniine il nous avait etc proiuis; j'avnis, 
je l’avoue, un peu moins dc coufiancc dans la promptitude de sob 
prdparatifs, bicn que je rcgussc h cet egard de personnagcs tres-com- 
pd tent us, des informations rassurantes. 

Je tormiuc, Monsieur lc Comte, cette lettre dcjii trop longue, en 
protestant de nouveau contrc toutc idee do reproelie et do rdcrimin- 
ation. Je maintiens mes deux affirmations, nmis rieu n’ost plus loin 
de ma pensde que dc vouloir faire un grief soit au Gouvernenient im¬ 
perial et royal, soit a vous-nieme de la conduitc politique de l’Autriche 
opres nos desustres. Ce serait. manquer au plus liaut dugru de sens 
pratique et memo d'i'quitd tjuo de s’etonner du temps d’arret qui a 
itiS la consequence dc nos defaites successives et surtout de nos 
desordres intcriours. Je diini mCme, qu’il y aurnit de noire part une 
certainc ingratitude ii no pas contiaitro qu’entre toutes les puissances 
l’Autriclic a etc la dernioro a nbondouner completeiuent la France. 

J'ai trop lougtemps reside a Vienne pour lie pas appreeier toute 
la difference, toute la distance qui separent l’Autriclie etson Gouver- 
ncment de eotte phalange dc jouniaux payes par la Prusse, ct dont 
plus d’uue fois vous ave/. deplore avec moi, vcrlialemcnt ou par (Serit, 
la vunaJitu et 1'absence de patriotisme. Nous lc savons en France, 
les sympathies dc la veritable Autriche nous ont suivi au-delk de 
nos revers, ot nous ne serious degages de la reconnaissance quo du 
jour ou il nous sorait demontre que son Gouvernoment cherche & 
rdpudicr aujourd’liui les sentiments qu’il professait jadis. ' . 

Je regretto, Monsieur le Comte, d'avoir donn<5 k ma reponse un. 
devcloppement aussi considerable, et je vous prie d’y voir une marque 
de la consideration que j’ai pour vous et pour toutes les communi¬ 
cations que vous roulcz bien me faire. 

Il a fallu un etat de chosos aussi exceptionncl que celui de mon 
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malheureux pays; il a fallu ce fait aussi (Strange qu’incroyablo d'un 
chef d'Etat s’dgarant dans les entrainementg d’un langage de partisan, 
pour me fairs desceadro dans l’arfjne et quitter ina retraite. Je mo 
h&te d’y rentrer, maintenant que ina t&chc cst remplic, et j’aimerais 
a y einporter la eonfiance que vous ne vous mcprcticz pus sur le 
sentiment qui m’cn a arraulit: pour quelques heurcs. C’etait non 
devoir. 

Agrees, Monsieur le Comte, les assurances dc nia haute con¬ 
sideration 

(signc) Gbamont. 

Puivatb Lettrb fbom Count JIeust. 

Vous me paries, ehcr ami, dc la lettrc du Due de Gramont ct 
Vous me demandez eo que j ’011 peuse et ec tju’il faut en punser. 

Vous partugcz ainsi judicicusemont Votre question en deux 
parties, Tune mVtant personuolle et 1’autre so rupportant au fond de 
la choso in<ime. 

En Vous disaut quelle est nia pen see je crois deviner la Vfitre. 
Ce n’est pas ina pensce que Vous voulez coniuiftre, e’est l’i repression 
que la lettre a faile sur moi ct que Vous suppose/, sans douto avoir 
<!tu facheusc. Eh liicu, je ne dirai pas ahsolumeiit le contraire. Le 
Due de Gramont, avec lequel pendant quatre amides jo n’avais ccssu 
d’entreteuir les relations les plus aniicalcs, est venu me voir peu de 
temps aprtrs mon installation a l’Anibaxsade de Londrcs. Nous avous 
beaueoup cause des uvcnoineuts survenus dopuis, et dans le eourant 
de notre conversation il in'a coinmuuiqut: plusieurs fois plusieurs 
details qui sout de nature ii l’excuser, je dirai nieine a l’exeulper en 
presence de3 accusations quo l’on fait peser sur lui. Aussi chaque 
fois quo' l’occasion s’en est presentee je n’ai pas oublie d’en tirer 
parti pour prendre sa defense. Mais en lneme temps, note/, bien 
ceci! il m’a dit qu’il avait parfaitcincitt cotnpris ina politi<|ue et 
J'attitude de l’Autriche, et pas le plus leger i-oproche n’est sorti de 
sa bouche. Je Vous dirai plus: J e lui rappelai mon telegram me, par 
lequel j’avais charge le Prince de Metternich de 1’engager dans les 
termes les plus pressants lx se contenter de la renunciation du Prince 
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de Hohenzollern et 4 l’exploiter comme succfes diplomatique incon¬ 
testable. 11 mo dit qu’il avait partagii ma maniere de voir, mais 
qu’il avuit dfi agir en consequence d’une decision arrGtde en sens 
controire. Je ne commets pas d'indiscrdtion avec cos dernieres paroles, 
car ce qu’elles disent, se retrouve dans le livre public par le 'Due 
lui-mcme. J ugez done de mou etonnemeut lorsqu’4 la veille de partir 
en conge avec uue parfaitc liberte d'esprit, j'cus la surprise de cette 
lettre avec la perspective assez dcplaisante d’uue poldmique avec les 
journaux, moi qui me felieitais d’on avoir perdu l'habitude. 

Cepemlant uno grande partie de la presse—et Yous conviendrez 
que ce ne fut pas la plus mauvaise—a accueilli la prdtendue reve¬ 
lation avec un esprit de calino et do reserve auquel on ne saurait 
trop rend re justice ; j’ui le ferine espoir que cot incident ne servira 
ni 4 uoinproinettro les bons rapports de xnon pays avec l’AUemagne 
ni a refroidir les sentiments de sympathie ct d'estime qu'on nous a 
gardes en France. C’est 14 l'cssentiel. Ce qui me concernc per- 
somicllemeut cst d'un intcret secondaire. Mais si j’ avais encore 
l’hounour d’etre Ministre de l’Empercur, et que j’eusse 4 rdpoudro 4 
uue interpellation, je dirnis ceci: 

La guerre do 1870, entreprise contrairement a mes conseils et 
a mes previsions, avait place l’Autriclio-ITongrie dans une position 
des plus difficiles. 11 est facile uujourd’bui de dire ce que nous 
avions 4 t'nire, il n'en etait pas de memo lorsque Tissue restait 
douteuse, et qu’il etait du devoir d’un Ministre d’envisager avec une 
entiere inddpcndauce de jugement les eventualities les plus diverses 
qui pouvaient en resulter et qui etaient toutes d'une portae grave 
pour les intcrets et l'avenir do la Monarckie. J'ai rcrapli conscien- 
cieuseincnt la mien dans des moments souvent penibles, et je crois ne 
pas avoir fait fausse route. Les calamitds do la guerre nous ont ctd 
epargnees, le vainquour est devenu notro ami, le vaincu n’a rien eu 
4 nous reproclier, la lettre du Due de Gramont l’atteste, car elle 
declare l'attitude de l’Autrichc avoir ete sympathique et loyale. 
N’est-ce-pas assez pour etre content 1 

Yoil4 ce que je dirais ct voila ce quo dira un jour l’histoire, qui 
juge les ckosos dons leur ensemble et les homines suivant le bien ou 
le mat qu’ils ont fait 4 leur pays. 
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Et ceci carrdment posd, je Yous dirai a Yous que je n’ai pas h. 
craiudre les publications pourvu qu’ellos soient completes. 

Mids, me dirpz-Vous, et nous voillt arrives h. la second partie 
de Votro question : qu’est-ce qui en cst du langnge que Monsieur do 
Uramont aurait dtd autorisd it tenir it son Gouvernoincnt, et <juel cst 
le document dont il parle 1 Eh, mon cher ami, c’ost prdcisdmont ce 
que je lui ai demandd lc jour memo on j’ai lu sa lot.tre dans les 
joumaux. La micune, confide aux soins do notrn Atnbassade k Paris, 
lui k <5to remise le 21 do ce mois, nuds je suis encore k l’houre qu’il 
est k attendee une reponse. On dit que le Due est do nouveau 
souffrant. 

J’cn ai eld done rdduit a fouiller dans inn mdmoiro, ne pouvant 
fouiller dans les papiers, ot jo n’y ai encore ricn trouvd qui puisse 
m’dclairer. Mais ce que diis-lt-p resent je puis Vous certifier, e’est quo 
dans tous les cas le Due s’est singulioromont trompd de date. Et 
e’est la date qu’il importe do connattre et quo je l’ai particuliiire- 
ment prid de lu’iiuliquer. 

Le Due de Gmuiont parle du temps ou il dtait Ambassadour it 
Vienne, puisqu’il parle du langage qu’il dtait autorisd k tenir a son 
GourcrMoment, ot qu’il chcrche a rofutor im passage do la depo¬ 
sition de Monsieur Thiel’S qui so rapporlo k la ineine dpoque. Or jo 
declare uno communication qui aurait autorisd-l’Ambassadeur de 
Franceii direason Gouvernement <ju’il ponvait comptersur I’Autiichc 
en cas d’une guerre, absolument impossible; je declare pareille com¬ 
munication ne jamais lui avoir dtd faite. Venillcsi done me dire 
Vous-meme s’il est seulement tulmissible, en supposant mcme que 
nous ayons dtd dans les dispositions les plus favorables a la Fr-ance, 
qu’il aurait pu entrer dans noire jiensde de nous engager ainsi pour 
une guerre in nbstrmUo et a van l l’oxistoneo memo d’un whh Mfi ; 
si l’on parle d’epouser une cause aval it qn’il n’y ait une cause. Et 
dites-moi encore s’il est admissible; qu’aprds avoir regu de telles assu¬ 
rances k Vienne le Due dc Gramont, devc.uu Ministre des aflaires 
dtrangferes, se trouvant en prdscuce d’une eomplication des plus graves, 
n’ait pas songd aussitflt it transformer ces assurances en traitd. Mais 
e’est lit ce qui a dtd si peu le cas quo des propositions d’alliancc 
nous ont dtd seulement faites apros la ddclaration de guerre. 
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Car, so)t dit en passant, il n’existe pas.et il n’a jamais sxistd 
uno transaction quelconquc qui eut engagd l’Autriche & entrer en 
campagne ni k propos de la candidature Hohenzollem ni de la 
paix de Prague, ni de la ligne du Main, ni pour tout autre objet. 

Nous ne pouvions qne ddcliner ocs propositions, qui nous furent 
faites au milieu du nioig de julliet, et le diSsappointement, bien que 
nulleincnt legitime, n’en fut pas moins profond ot regrettable. C’est 
dans co moment la ou il n’y nvait plus moyen d’arrSter les conse¬ 
quences d’une decision vivement combattue, oil nous devious refuser 
ce que 1’on attendait de nous; il est possible que dans une lettre 
particuli&re ou l’on ne pose pas toujours les mots, il se trouvent des 
paroles rassui-antes, qui dans l’etat on en dtaicnt les choses ne 
pouvaient plus exercer une influence sur les ddtcrminationsdu Gouver- 
nement fron^ais et qui n’ont pu devenir fatales pour lui, car ce qu’on 
lui reproehe ce n’est pas d’avoir fait une guerre qu’il avait ddclarde, 
c’est do I’avoir ddclarce, et ce n’est pas nous qui l’avons encouragd 
a la faire. 

Voila comment les choses se sont passdes ; et le Due de Gramont 
a done eu raison de dire que la conduite do l’Autricho ctait 
sympathiqne et loyale. 

Maisenoorcun mot. V otidra-t-on peut-fitre trouver notre raaintien 
qui, jo le repete, dtait diet/; par une appreciation conscicncieuse de 
tontes les phases de notre position, incompatible avoc notre declaration 
de neutrality 1 Oe serait se faire une idde tr&s-fausse do ce que o’est 
que la neutrality. En se declarant ncutre un etat s’eugage k remplir 
les obligations que lui impose la neutrality tant qu’il resto neutre, mais 
la declaration de neutrality n’est pas un paete avec les belligerents 
qui onclininc sa politique et qui 1’enipCcho de l’abondonner lo jour 
oil il le voudrait. En veut-on une preuve, il n’y a qu’4 se reporter 
k la derniere guerre. 
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E. 

Correspondence Relative to Russia and the Black 

Sea. 


Le Comte de Bkudt au Comte dk Ciiotek 
a St. Peters nouito. 


Nr. 1. 


V IE.V NIC, le 10 Novemhre 18T0. 


L’Envoye de Russia m’a remis il y a quelquos jours copio d’mie 
ddpeehe dont Vous trouvo/. cgaleinent unn copio ci-annoxi'e. 

Jo me suis onipressd de la placer sous les ycux do 1’Empereur 
et Roi, notre Auguste Maitre, et u’cst d’ordro do Sa Majcsti; quo je 
Vous charge de porter les observations suivautes a la conuaissanue 
de M. le Prince (lortohacow. 

Voici co quo porte l’article 14 du traitc coticlu h. Paris le 
30 mars 1850 : 

1 Lours Majestes I’Emporeur do toutes les Russies otic Sultan, 
ayant conelu uno convention a Toilet de determiner la force et lo 
noinhre des batiments legers necossaires au sorvico de Lours cotes 
qu’Ellosso rdservent d'entrotenir dans la Mer Noire, cettc convention 
est annexde au present traitc, ct aura memo force et valour quo si 
elle en faisait partie integrante. Elio no pourra ctro ni annulde ni 
modifi^e sans l’assentiment des Puissances signatairos du present 
traits.’ 

Le dernier paragraphs de cet article, par ses termes positifs, 
acquiert une valeur particuliere en njoutant exprosseinent ot excep- 
tionelleraent une stipulation qui, de tout temps, a dtd regardee coniine 
Bous-entendue dans cliaquc transaction iutcrnationale. 

Nous ne saurions done concevoir ni admettre un doute sur la 
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force absoluc de cet engagement reciproque, Iocs radme qne l’une ou 
l’autre des parties contractantes se croirait dans le cas de faire valoir 
lea considerations les mieux fondles contre le maintien de telle ou 
telle disposition d’un traite qu’on est convenu de declarer d’avance 
no pouvoir jamais etre ni annule ni modifie sans l’assentiment de 
toutes les Puissances qui l’ont signe. 

Cost uniqueuient pour ne pas manqucr aux (Sgards dds au Ca¬ 
binet do St. Petersbourg <jue, sans nous arreter k oo simple renvoi 
qui resume* touto notrc pnusi 5 e sur l’ouverture qu’il vient de nous 
faire, nous entrons dans un examcu des arguments sur lesquels 
repose cette communication. 

La ddpeche de M. le Chnncelicr de Russia commence par relever 
uno certaine ini^galitc ou iniquito dont les dispositions du traits se- 
raiont entachdes, en oe qu’elles limitaient les moyens de defense de 
la Pussie dans la Mer Noire, tandis qu’elles permaittaient k la 
Turquie d’entretenir des forces navales illimitces dans l’Archipel et 
les detvoits. 

II ne nous appartient pas de discuter ni l’origine ni la valeur 
d’un arrangoment qui n’a pas etc passe cntrc la Russie et nous, mais 
qui est commun h toutes les Grandes Puissances. Nous nous por- 
mettronsseulement cle faire observer^, M. le Prince Gortcbacowqu’une 
reflexion pareille peut empeeher la signature d’un traite, et qu’aprfes 
la signature elle peut servir dc base k uao demande de riodifi cation, 
mais que jamais elle ne peut autoriscr uno solution arbitraire. Nous 
dirons plus. Les raisons que le Gouvernement de Russie met en 
avant pour justifier un acte unilateral, loin d’cn attdnuer la portae, 
ne font qu’ajouter k la gravity des considerations qui s’y rattachent. 
La maxime qu’il lui plait d’adopter compromet non seulement tous 
les traitds existants, mais encore ceux k venir. Elle peut contribuer 
k les rend re faciles, elle no scrvira pas k les rendre solides. 

Cependant le Oabinot de St. Petersbourg rappelle des derogations 
auxquclles le traite de 1856 n’aurait pas echappd. 

II est question de revolutions qui s’etaient accomplice dans les 
Principautes danubiennes et qui, contrairement k l’esprit et k la lettre 
du traite et de ses annexes, avaient conduit 41’Union des Principautes 
ct k l’appel d’un Prince etrangcr. 
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Qu’il nous soit perm is de fair© ressortir un point qui nous semblc 
capital. 

Les Principautds de Moldavia et de Valacliie n’otaient point partic 
contractante du traits de 1856. Ellea se trouvont sous la suzeroinetc 
de la Porte ottomann. 

iltait-ce Lien celle-oi qui dtait responsable des changemcnts sur- 
venus dans ces pays et qui, aux yeux du Gouvernoment Imperial de 
Russie, constituent uno infraction aux traites? 

Est-ce bien elle qui a demands qti’on les sanctionnfit, ct n’est-ce 
pas ello qui aujourd’hui doit accepter une infraction dvidcuuuent pre- 
judiciablc k ses droits et k ses intdrets 1 

• Reste I’entrde de quelques blltiments do guerre (Strangers dans 
la Mer Noire. Ces faits nous sont inconnus, k meins qu’il tie s’agisse 
des b&timents de guerre desanuds qui servaient d’eseort(! si des Sou- 
verains. Cos apparitions, le Cabinet de St. Petersliourg no 1’ignore 
pas, avainnt certes un caraetfcro bien inolfensif. Itien d’ailleurs 
n’empechait le Gouvernenient de Russie de porter plninte du mo¬ 
ment ou ellcs lui paraissaient incoinpatibles avec les dispositions du 
traitd. 

Le Gouvernenient de Sa Majostd Iinpdriale et Royalo Apostolique 
n’a done pu apprendre qu’avec un penible regret, la determination 
que nous anuonce la depoche de M. le Prince Gortchacow et par la 
quelle le Gouvernenient Imperial de Rusio assume sur lui une grave 
responsibilitc'. II lui est impossible de no pas on tdinoigner sa pro- 
fondo surprise, et d’appeler la sdriouse attention du Cabinet Imperial 
sur les consequences d’un procddiS qui non seuleinent porte attcinte 
k un acte international signd par toutes les Grandos Puissances, mais 
qni se produit encore nu milieu de circoustances ou plus que jamais 
l’Europo a bosoin des garantics qu’offre k son repos et k son avenir 
la foi des traites. 

Vous donnerez lecture do la presente depeche k M. le Prince 
Gortchacow et Vous lui en laisserez copic. 

Recevcz, etc. 
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Lb Comte dk Beust au Comte db Chotek 
a Sj 1 . Peteiibboueg. 


Viknne le 16 Navembrt 1870. 


Nr. 2. 

Apres m’avoir communiqud la circulaire du 19/31 octobre d r - k 
laquelle ma depeche No. 1 de ce jour sort do rdpliquc, M. l’Envoyd 
de Russie m’a donne lecture de quelques passages d’une autre ddpfiqhe 
do son Cabinet, relative k la mfirno affaire, mais portant uu caract&re 
plus confidentiel 

Dans cette pifece M. le Prince Oortcliacow, faisant appcl & nos 
sentiments d’amitie pour la Cour de Russie, exprime l’espoir de nous 
trouver d’aulant plus disposes k juger avec faveur sa determination 
de s’affranchir des stipulations rt'glant la neutralisation de la Mer 
Noire quo le Gouvernement I. & R. avait lui-meme, dfes le mois de 
janvier 1867, pris l'initiative d’une proposition dont l’effet eut 6t6 
de ddgagor la Russie des restrictions que lui imposaient ces memes 
stipulations. 

J’ai rcpondu k M. Novikow que, sons nul doute, nous avions 
toujours tdraoignd le plus vif ddsir de consolider nos bons rapports 
avcc la Cour de St. PGtersbourg, et que l’initiative rappel ee par le 
Prince Gortcliacow avait (ltd l’exprcssion la plus eclatan te peut-Gtre 
de ce bon vouloir do notre part; mais quo je no pouvais me defendro 
d’un sentiment de regret en reportaut mes souvenirs sur la demarche 
dont il s’agit, et en me retra^ant Paccuoil plus que froid qu’elle avait 
rencontre aupres de ceux-lA memo qui cussent du s'y montrer les plus 
sensibles. M. le Chancelier ne peut avoir oublid qu’au lieu d’dveiller 
dans son esprit un dcho sympathique, elle ne provoqua de sa part 
que des critiques et des reprochcs que nous ne nous attcndions certes 
pas k voir se produire de ce c6td. 

Le prdddcesseur de Votre Excellence ne put que nous mander 
alors que le chef du Cabinet russo trouva it notre mani&re d’agir 
prdcipitde; que, dans son opinion, elle avait suscitd sans ndcessite la 
mdfiance du Gouvernement fra^ais ; et que l’idde, mise en avant par 
nous, d'une conference pour le rfeglement des questions k rdsoudre 
en Orient, lui semblait peu propre k assurer un rdsultat satisfaisant. 
A coup Bur, cette manihre de rdpondre k une avance aussi loyale que 
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bienveillante etait faite pour exciter notre surprise. La Russie pou- 
vait contester l’opportunite de notre proposition, & laquelle l’odhesion 
de la France et de l’Angleterrc avait fait defaut; mais la penscc qui 
l’avait inspiroe, pensee toute bienveillante pour la Russie et favorable 
k aes vornx, n’eu constituait pas moins une prouve manifesto de nos 
bonnes dispositions qui muritait d’etre mieux aecucillie. 

J’ai signals, en outre, k M. l’Euvoye de Russie la difference 
essentielle qui existo entre la combinaison suggdree par nous en 1876, 
et la declaration quo son Gouvornement vient d’emettre. 

Aux termes de notre projet, les entraves apportdes k la libertd 
d’action de la Russio dans 1’Euxin devaient titre ccartees dans les 
formes determines par le traite memo et non par un simple acte 
unilateral. De ce que nous avions recoin mande l’nbrogntion legale, 
prononcee par l’unanimite des Cours signataircs, il ne s’en suivait 
nullement que nous d fissions approuver unc anuulation arbitrairement 
et isoldment signifiee par la partie obligee. L’article 14 du traitd 
du 30 mare 18. r )6 porte, en toutes lettres, que la Convention conclue 
le meme jour entre les deux Etats riverains de la Mer Noire ne pourra 
6trc ni annulec ni moclifiee sans l’assontimcut des Puissances garantes, 
et je no coroprendrais done pas que le Gouvornement russe, en sui- 
vant aujourd’hui, pour so libdror des charges do cetto Convention, 
un mode de provider diarnetraleinent oppose a la clause que jo viens 
de citer, put nous taxer d’incouscquencc, lorsque e’est precisdment 
l’application de cctte clause qui formait la base de notre programme. 

Enfin, ai-je fait observer 4 M. Novikow, la marche proposee a 
cette dpoque par le Cabinet I. & R. n’etoit aucunetnent de nature a 
entrainer les dangereuses consequences qu’il y a lieu de redouter de 
l’acte rdeent du Cabinet de St Petersbourg. En obtenant, dc l’aveu 
de l’Europe, le retrait de l’interdiction quiempoche le ddveloppoment 
de ses forces navales dans la Mer Noire, la Russie rccouvrait la posi¬ 
tion qui lui est duo dans ces parages, sans qu’il eut fallu en conccvoir 
des aJarmes. II n’en est pas ainsi aujourd’hui. La demarche qui 
vient d’etre faite ne saurait manquer d’exciter les plus serieuses in¬ 
quietudes. Dans l’Europe oecidcntale, die produit ddja une irritation 
des esprits fort prejudiciable 4 la cause de la paix ; dans le Lovant 
cet essai de la Russie de se faire justice ello-infiine sera envisage sans 
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derate commo une preuve que cette Puissance a jugd le moment venu 
de prendre en main la solution de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la 
Question d’Orient. Lets imaginations si ardentes des peoples derations 
de ces oontrdes y trouveront un stimulant des plus actifs. L’exeraple 
frappant d’un Etat dont le prestige est si grand it leurs yeux leur 
semblera ddsormais, nous le craignons, justifior toutes les agitations 
et toutes les violences. 

Le Chaneelier russe ne saurait disconvenir qu’il y a 14 de quoi 
nous prdoccuper, et il ne s’dtonnera done pas que nous prenions 
trfts au sdrieux la surprise qu'il a mdnagde au monde politique. Nous 
voyons, dans l'attitudc prise par le Cabinet de St. Petersbourg, non 
pas une menace dirocto a l’Eurepe, niais une cause de perturbation 
fftcheusc, niettant en peril son repos et sa securite. 

Je n’ai jamais fait mystfcre do nia conviction que les transactions 
de 1856 ont place la Russie, sur la Mor Noire, dans uno situation 
jam digne d’uno Grande Puissance, on amoindrissant le rOle qu’elle 
est appelcc it jouer dans les eaux qui baignant son territoire, et je 
n’ni rien neglige, je puis le dire, pour faire partager cette conviction 
aux autres Cours garantos. Aussi, n’en ai-je etc que plus peine de 
voir le Gouvernoment. Imperial rocourir, pour le redressment de ses 
griefs, it un luoyen qui, sous tous les rapports, mo parait le raoinB 
heureusoment clioisi. 

Tel est le langage quo j’ai tenu &. M. Novikow en cette circon- 
stance. J’ai cru utile de le reproduire dans le present© ddpeche, 
dont "Votre Excellence voudra bien donner lecture it M. le Prince 
Gortcliacow et dont Ellc est memc autorisee it lui laisser copie s’il 
en tdmoignait le ddsir. 

Reccvez, etc. 
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F. 

Despatch on Polish Apfaius. 

Le Comte »k Bkust au Comte Apponyi a Lon dues. 

JAttre particuliere 

Virnne, le 27 Juin 1870 . 

II mo revient (le different elites que la question polauaiso a jouti 
un certain role dans I’entrcvue d’Ems. Les deux Souvorians auraient, 
m’assure-Von, juge necossaire d’clablir entro eux une sorte d’enlonte 
provoquee jiar l’attitude du Gouvemomont Imperial et Itoyal dans 
les affaires de la Galicie. 

Cette nouvellrs in’est encore confirmee par les renseiguemeuts 
<juc Vous me transnieltcz sous la date du 23 de ce niois. D’apres 
les details coufidentiels quo Vous me douiicz sur votro ‘ conversation 
intime' avec Lord Clarendon, il me semlilo quo Sa Seigneurio ne 
trouve pas critierement denudes de fondcuicnt les alarums qui, a co 
que nos voisins pretendent, lour sont inspirdes par notre conduitc 
vis-A-vis des Galiciens. Je vois avec plaisir quo Vous Vous etes 
efforctS de placer les faits sous lour vrni jour, et jo ne puis qu'ap- 
prouver le langage que Vous avez tenu au Principal-Secretaire d’Etat. 
Le sujet est cependant assez important pour mdriter qu’ou y revienne, 
et je crois devoir Vous indiquer quelqucs considerations nouvelles 
que je Vous prie de soumettre, lorsque Vous on trouverez l’oecasion, 
A ^appreciation de Lord Clarendon. 

Avant tout je dois dtahlir on principe, ainsi que Vous l’avez 
ddjA fait, que la utaniere dont nous gouvernons la Galicie est pure- 
ment une question d’oduiiuistration intdrieure, et qu’il est, si non im¬ 
possible, du moins fort dangereux d’admettre que des questions de 
cette nature puissent devenir l’objet d’une entente entres des Puissancs 
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etrangeres. Qu’un Gouvernement dtablisse chez lui un regime 
plus liberal que celui qui exists chez ses voisins, il n'y a certes pas 12k 
une raison suflisante pour que ccux-ci aient le droit de se plaindre 
et d’ngir comine s’ils etaient directement menaces. Tant qu’il n’y a 
pas de propagande active exorcee au-dela des frontiferes, tant qu’il 
n’y a pas de tentative d’etendre une influence illicite sur les pays 
a^jacents, tout Gouvernement doit rester libre d’organiser comme 
il l’entcnd 1’administration de ses provinces, et ses voisins ne sauraient 
avoir un juste motif de prendre de l’ombrage. 

S’il en <5tait autrement, on laisserait s’dtablir un precedent fort 
grave et d’uno porteo tros-mcnagante pour le maintien de la paix. 
Que dirait-on, par example, on Angleterre, si l’Autricke et la France 
manifestant desalarmes de la politique suiviepar la Prusse & 1’dgard 
des aspirations de la nationality allemande, declavaient y voir un 
motif do so concerter otroitenieut afin de parer & toutes les dventua- 
litds. J c crois qu’un pareil laugage paraitrait au Cabinet de Londres 
plus inquietant pour le nmintien de la paix que telle ou telle avance 
faite par lo Gouvernement prussion au parti national allemand; et 
nous aurions sans douto on ce cos k entendre des reproches assez vifs 
do la louche do Lord Clarendon. 

Pourtant ce ne sont que ses propres nationaux que le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial et Royal cherche k sc concilicr en Galicie, car nous 
pouvons hardiment aflirmor que jamuis un acte ou une parole oflicielle 
n’a rdvolo do notre part lc desir de flatter la nationality polonaise 
en dehors do la Gnlicic. 

Il me semble done qu’on ne saurait reconnaitre k la Prusse et k 
la Russie lc droit de se forinaliser des concessions que l’Autriche croit 
utile de faire aux Polonais de la Galicie. D’ailleurs ces crointes 
qu’on nous dit otre eomjucs a Berlin et a St. Petersbourg existent-elles 
reellement ? J’avoue que j’ai de la peine k y croire. 

Il me serait difficile d’admettre que nos voisins pussent se 
ryjouir de voir une province importante de l’Autriche rester mdcon- 
tento; mais qu’ils trouvent un danger pour eux k ce que cette pro¬ 
vince soit satisfaite, e’est ce que l’imagination la plus tiinoree ne 
saurait comprendre. 

Si e’est en quality de Puissances copartageantes, et en se fondant 
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mfr les droits acquis k ce titre, que les deux Puissances prdtendraient 
devoir s’occuper dcs affaires de Galicie, nous pourrions tout uussi 
bien rdclamer de notre cdtd le droit de surveiller la maiiibre dont la 
Russie gouveme ses provinces. 

Nous n’dlevons pas de pareilles pretentions, et si, par respect 
-pour l’inddpendancc de tout Gouvemoment dans les affaires du ressort 
de l’odministration intdrieure, nous gardons une reserve absolue devant 
les questions de cette nature, nous pensons qu’on pourrait observer 
envers l’Autriche les merncs dgards lorsqu’elle cherchc k satisfairo les 
▼oeux ldgitimes de ses sujets de nationalitd polonaise. II y a eu 
une dpoque, sous l’administration du Marquis Wielopolski, ou la 
Russie favorisait plutdt chez elle le ddveloppeinent de la nationalitd 
polonaise. Quels que fussent alors nos sentiments k l’dgard dc cette 
mani&rc de proedder du Gouvernemcnt russe, nous n’avons pas trouvd 
que nous eussious k nous en prdoccuper, ni cherchc a dtablir une 
entente avec la Prusse pour nous prdmunir contre les dangers qui 
pouvaient cn rdsulter. Lorsque plus tard nous nous soinmes, d’accord 
avec les Couvememcnts d’Anglcterre ct de France, prdvalus du texte 
des stipulations du traitd de 1815 pour rdclamer k St. Pdtersbourg 
en faveur des Polonais, la situation dtait tout autre. L’insurrcction 
polonaise constituait alors un vdritable pdril pour nous cu parti- 
culier et pour le mainticn do la tranquillitd generalo. Les Puis¬ 
sances pouvaient invoquer pour justificr leur conduite non seulement 
le texte d’un traitd, niais l’urgcnce d’aviser k l’extiuction d’une con¬ 
flagration qui prenait des proportions rcdoutables et liiena^ait la 
suretd des pays voisins. 11 n’y a aucune analogic entre la situation 
actuelle de la Galicie ct cclle ou sc trouvait a cette dpoque le 
Royaume de Pologne. Le coline le plus complet rfcgne en Galicie, et il 
scrait dtrange de prdtendre que la tranquillitd et le contcntcment 
d’une province sont une menace ou un danger pour les voisins. 

Je contesterais done absolument a la Prusse et k la Russie le 
droit dc se faire une arme contre nous de l’organisation administra¬ 
tive qu’il nous plait d'introduire en Galicie, ct qui ne touche en rien 
aux intdrets de sujets prussiens ou russes. Je ne crois pas memo 
beaucoup k la rdalitd des craintes qu’dpouveraient ces Puissances. 

Par contre, je ne disconveniens nullement de ui’ctrc montrd 
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favorable, depuis non ontr<5e au Ministere, k l’adoption d’un systfeiftb, 
accordant une certainc satisfaction aux vcoux de la Galicie. 

En ugissant ainsi, je crois m’etre inspire des conseils d’une saine 
politique; et je suis persuade que tout homme d’etat impartial ap- 
preciera les motifs qui m’ont die tee cette conduite. 

Panni les di verses nationality repandues dans l’Empire Austro- 
Hongrois, la nationality polonaise est une de cellos dont le ddvoue- 
ment aux into rets generaux et au maintien de 1’Empire nous est le 
plus surement acquis.—En effet, elle n’a auoun appui k chercher 
en dehors de l'Empire dont elle fait pai-tie. Sans parler de l’excel- 
lcnt contingent militaire que la Galicie a toujours fourni dans nos 
guerres, ses reprdscutauts dans nos Assemblies deliberantes se sont 
moot res jaloux de veiller a la grandeur de l’Empire. Ce sont oux 
qui, dans la Delegation du lieichsrath devant laquelleje suis spcciale- 
luent appele u diifendro la politique Iniporiale, m’ont lc plus lidele- 
ment soutenu par leurs discours et leurs votes. Resserrcr les liens 
qui les attachcut a l’existence de l’Empire Austro-Hongrois rn’a done 
toujours paru cssentiel; et co but no pouvait litre mieux atteint qu’en 
leur accordant les concessions qu’ils rcclamaiont sur le terrain de 
rautonomie administrative. C’est dans ce sens qucj’ai plaido leur 
cause avee consequence dons les Conseils de l’Emperour, et que j’ai 
plus d'uue fois insiste sur la necessity de les rallier etroitemeut 
autour des nouvellcs institutions de l'Euipire. Qu’il faille pour cela 
leur donner certains droits favorablcs au dcvoloppemcnt de leur sen¬ 
timent national, le fait est incontestable. Mais ces droits sont circon- 
scrits aux limites de la province ; ot nous apportons une attention 
scrupuleuse a les contidlcr de ia^on a ce qu’ils ne puissent pas 
franchir ces homes. J 'en citcrai ici un cxcmple. Le Ministere du 
Comte 1’otocki acceptc la presence dans le Conseils des Ministres d’un 
M inistro spccialcmcut charge de re presenter les interets de la Galicie, 
parccque ee Ministre doit etre, conune ses collogues, rcsponsable 
devant le Reichsrath, e’est-a-dire, devant la representation gdndrale 
dcs provinces cisleithanes, de la part qu’il prend a la direction de 
la politique. 11 u'est done pas a craindrc que, placd sous un pnreil 
contrOle, cc Ministre puisse saeritier les interets generaux de l’Empire 
k la poursuite de tel ou tel but particular. 
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En revanche, le Gouvemement s’est (inergiquemont oppose 4 ce 
qu’on dtablisse en Galicie une administration responsablc devant la 
seule di 6 te de la province, pareeque dans ce cas on pourrait, on effot, 
apprdhendre que des intdrets spccialemcnt polonais fusuent mis au- 
dessus des into rots generaux do l’Empire. 

Cot cxemple prouve 4 quel point nous soinmes attentifs a ne pus 
fournir de grief legitimo aux Puissances voisines, ct a no laisscr ac- 
corder aux sujets polonais de l’Empereur que des droits leur assurant 
une grande autonomic administrative, mais no lour perincttunt pas 
d’exerccr une influence separeo ot directe sur l’attitudo politique do 
l’Empire. Le besoin de la paix oxtorioure ct le dcsir do la conservcr 
sont trop vivement sentis chez nous pour quo nous voulions eourir 
le risque dos aventurcs. Nous pesons ct continuerous done de poser 
avec soin les mesures que nous prenons 4 l’intdricur do l’Empiro, de 
fat;on 4 dviter touto cause do conflit avec nos voisins. Mais tout cn 
dtant bien decides a observer sous ce rapport une grande prudence, 
nous devons ccpondaut nous reserver la pleine liborto de modiiier 
nos institutions et notre systomeadministratif scion les exigences de 
notre situation. Nous ne pouvous admettre que de parcils cliange- 
uients justifient de la part des Puissances etrangoies une .attitude de 
uiefiance. 

Je erois qu’en examinant la question telle que je views de la 
devdopper, on devra reconnaitro que nous n’avons aucun reproclic 4 
nous faire, et que nous n'avons pu evoiller aucune susceptibilite 
legitime. 

Nous allons encore donnor dans ce moment un tdmoignago assoz 
marquant do notre desir d’eutretenir avec la Russia dos relations 
amicales. L’Empereur, notre Auguste Maitre, envoie 4 Varsovie son 
cousin l’Archiduc Albei-t pour porter ses compliments 4 l’Empereur 
de Russie. Cette demonstration, rohaussce par la haute position per¬ 
sonnel^ de 1’Archiduc, sera, je 1’espore, de nature 4 calmer les ap¬ 
prehensions que l’on aurait pu concevoir sur l’etat actuel de nos 
rapports avec la Russie. Nous ne demandons, jo le ropote, qua 
vivre dans la mcilleure intelligence avec tous nos voisins, et 4 nous 
occuper en paix de nos affaires intorieures. 

Recevez, etc. 
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JEtemflirs oi 

Jfriebrich Jffrbirtartti Count bon Jtaot 


PART 1 1-1867-1880 


CHAPTER I 
1867 

THE COMPROMISE WITH HUNGARY.—CONTINUATION OP THR EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY RXICHSRATH.-CONFLICT WITH COUNT BELCBEDI.-HIS 

RETIREMENT.—RE-ENACTMENT OF TnE FEBRUARY CONSTITUTION. 

I must begin this chapter by saying that I wrote it- 
after 1870, but inserted subsequent additions, and 
that I can guarantee the exactitude of all the facts 
narrated. 

The Hungarian Reichstag met on the 19th of 
November 1866, and received an Imperial Missive to 
the effect that his Apostolic Majesty had resolved to' 
g^Vf Vdue consideration to its demands and claims. 
■;'voju n a 
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The-common affairs pf the entire monarchy that were 
to be discussed were specified, and the Emperor 
; expressed a desire that the Beichsrath should examine' 
the proposals impartially and with due consideration 
of the dangers which were threatening the State: / 
The Imperial Government had strong hopes that* 
Ddak and the majority wpuld be inclined to come to . 
an agreement. Tisza and the Left, on the other hand, 
were not yet satisfied with the offers made by his ; 
Majesty and the Ministry, because it was not clear 
whether Count Beleredi’s Federal system or my 
scheme of Dualism would prevail. But in order to 
make both parties as contented as possible, and to 
bring the Agreement with the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives to a speedy conclusion, it was decided in the 
Council of Ministers of the 17th of November 1866, 
the Emperor presiding, that the Minister of State 
and the Hungarian Chancellor should issue a rescript 
which would be even more in conformity with the 
views of the Hungarian Diet, only reserving unity 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs, joint administra¬ 
tion of the customs and of finance, and the revival of 
the provincial governors, etc. At the same time the 
prospect was held out of a responsible Hungarian 
Ministry. The offer was accepted, but without giving 
satisfaction. 

In the middle of December the Court Chancellor 
Majlath came to tell me that the Emperor wished me 
to go to Pesth, that Count Belcrodi was of a different 
opinion, and that it would be a guarantee for the 
latter if he, Majlath, were to accompany me. I had 
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no objection to this, especially as I was very partial ■. 
to Majlath, and I was not offended at feeling myself 
under a sort of police supervision. We left Vienna 
in the evening, arriving early in the morning at 
Buda, where we took up our quarters with Baron 
Sennyey. After a few hours’ rest, we started on foot 
for Pesth. On leaving my room, Majlath said to 
m§: ‘ I seo you have your hat on.’ ‘ I always take 
my hat when going out,’ I replied. ‘ But why a 
silk hat ? You have a very handsome fur cap ? ’ 

‘ I will wear it with pleasure,’ I said, ‘ if you prefer 
it.’ Thus I paid my visits to the notabilities at 
Pesth with my fur cap. Majlath had put on his 
Hungarian breeches immediately after his arrival. 
It was a beautiful winter’s day, and the hill of Buda 
was covered with snow and ice, so that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting accustomed to the slippery ground. 

We visited the leaders of the various parties— 
Eotvos, Cziraki, George Apponyi, and lastly Deak. 
I cannot say that I received a very cordial welcome 
from Deak; his language was rather abrupt, but he 
was not disagreeable in manner, and he was very 
frank in expressing his opinions. As we were leav¬ 
ing, Majlath said to me: ‘ 1 daresay you did not 
think him over polite.’ ‘Indeed I did,’said I; ‘he 
actually helped me on with my coat.’ ‘Oh!’ ex¬ 
claimed Majlath, ‘ that meant a great deal.’ 

Sennyey gave a dinner in the evening. Andrassy, 
Lonyay, and Eotvos were seated opposite to me, and I 
remarked that I was an object of close scrutiny. I 
insisted on our returning by the night train to Vienna 
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our visit not lasting more than the day, in order that 
the newspapers should not invent stories about negotia¬ 
tions. Accordingly, after dinner, we left the house of 
Baron Sennyey, whose hospitality, enhanced by the 
amiability of his beautiful wife, I shall never forget. 

All things considered, my reception on my first, 
appearance in Hungary did not justify Majlath’s 
apprehensions on account of Teleki.* A very 
friendly article had previously appeared in the Peati 
Nrvplo, saying that the last rescript should be 
received with confidence, as I, to whoso name the 
sympathies and the hopes of nations were attached, 
had accepted the responsibility of it. 

The next morning, immediately after our return, 
I was summoned to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
impatient to know my impressions. I took the 
liberty of expressing them in the following words: 

‘ I have witnessed/ said I to the Emperor, ‘ since I 
have been here, nothing but a useless exchange of 
rescripts sent to Pesth, and of resolutions and ad¬ 
dresses sent here in return. This will not advance 
matters. Your Majesty has expressed the determina¬ 
tion to appoint a Hungarian Ministry under certain 
conditions, and you have already chosen the men who 
are to form that Ministry. It would be well if your 
Majesty were to summon them to Vienna, in order 
that we might negotiate with them here.’ The Em¬ 
peror took my advice, and Andrassy, Edtvos, and 
Eonyay were invited to come to Vienna. This was 
the beginning—I may say the decisive beginning—of 

* See vol. i. p. 338. 
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the Establishment of the Agreement, and. in 1867 and 
1868 Andrassy said to me more than once: ‘ If it had 
•not been for you, the Agreement would never have 
been completed.’ 

The negotiations were hold alternately at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of the Interior. 
I, who had only come two months previously to 
Austria, was indeed able to bring them to a speedy 
conclusion by intervening as the diplomatic member of 
the conference, but the chief task fell to the lot of tho 
Minister of State. I was of opinion that the Minister 
of Commerce, Baron Wiillerstorf, and the representa¬ 
tive of the Ministry of Finance, Baron Becke (who 
was at that time not yet a Minister) should take part 
iu the conference, but Count Belcredi would not hear 
of this. After we had concluded our labours, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
Hungarian Ministry, and it was decided that, as soon 
as tho scheme was accepted by Parliament, the 
Coronation should take place. 

While the Hungarian compromise was thus being 
perfected, affairs had also assumed a new aspect in the 
western half of the empire. 

When I came into office the Constitution was still 
suspended, much to my dissatisfaction, as parliamen¬ 
tary life was light and air to me. This state of things 
became absolutely intolerable when the seventeen 
Biots met in the course of November 1866. The 
Charivari, which ridiculed the simultaneous discussion 
of general political questions at Vienna, Prague, 
Brttnn and Innsbruck, instructed me more than it 
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annoyed me.* An incident in the South Austrian 
Diet, however, when the late Deputy Mtthlfeld 
attacked me without any cause, made patience and 
Bilence impossible. * I myself could not reply, and the 
governor merely remarked that he ‘ could say nothing, 
as the party attacked was absent! ’ After this occur¬ 
rence I declared very firmly to Count Belcredi that I 
was accustomed to be attacked, but not to leave my 
defence to others, and .that I must insist on the' 
summoning of the Reichsrath. 

Numerous conferences ensued, and the result was 
that an extraordinary Reichsrath was convoked. 
This step has been blamed as a violation of the 
Constitution; but for my part I preferred a Reiehs- 
rath of doubtful legality to none at all. 

I must say in all sincerity that I could not 
at first understand the reproach of unconstitutional 
action that was made against me. The suspension 
of the Constitution having lasted more than a year, 
and being, as the word ‘ suspension ’ implied, a pro¬ 
visional measure, the summoning of a Reichsrath for 
the purpose of consultation could not be condemned 
as equivalent to a Coup d’ fttat. At the same time 
a feeling of opposition to the meeting of the extra¬ 
ordinary Reichsrath was shown so unmistakably 
by the populace of Vienna, that I well remember 
one of the leaders of the Bohemian Diet saying 
to me: ‘ We must think twice as to whether we 

* The Figaro bad a very clever cartoon. It represented seventeen organ-grinders 
performing in the BaUplats, and myself at a window, stopping up my ears, and 
exclaiming in the Saxon dialect: ‘ Goodness gracious! I never came across 1 anything 
like this at Dresden! ’ ■ 
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should go to Vienna under the present circumstances, 
and expose ourselves to insults.’ . However, it was 
not this that induced me to advocate the summoning 
of the restricted Reichsrath,* but my sense of obli¬ 
gation towards the Hungarian Deputies who had 
undertaken to carry out the arrangement in 
Hungary. 

My view was that as the Hungarian delegates had 
undertaken the task of carrying out the Agreement— 
in which they were successful, thanks to the salutary 
influence of Ddak—the Government was bound to do 
everything to secure its unconditional acceptance. 
I considered that the best means of doing this was to 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Reichsrath, re¬ 
lying on the fact that with the Agreement the Con¬ 
stitution would again become operative : a calculation 
which proved correct. 

I only discovered by means of a later correspond¬ 
ence, that at that time a misapprehension existed 
between me and Count Belcredi. As he understood 
it, the reservation of an amendment of the Agree¬ 
ment by the Reichsrath was a soils entendu, known to 
the Hungarian Deputies, and accepted by them. But 
those gentlemen, and Count Andrassy in particular, 
expressed themselves to me in a contrary sense. It 
is easy to foresee the not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain course which affairs would have 
taken had the former view been correct. Apart from 
the fact that Ddak would scarcely have consented 

* t. an assembly composed of representatives of all parts of tbe empire except 1 
Hungary. 
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to carry through so immature and. uncertain a proposi¬ 
tion, the state of thiags on this side of the Leitha 
had to be considered. I have already said that d 
priori only a conditional acceptance was to be ex¬ 
pected from the extraordinary Reichsrath. In this 
case there were two means of escape—either renewed 
negotiations with Hungary, or the closing of*the. 
extraordinary Reichsrath and a general election of 
new members. (There could be no question of dissolu¬ 
tion, as the extraordinary Reichsrath was under the 
Constitution only a consultative body, without legis¬ 
lative powers). The country was in such an agitated 
state that an appeal to the doctors in favour of an un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the Hungarian demands 
would have been useless; while on the other hand, 
there was no prospect of the Hungarian Parliament 
proposing an alteration of the original scheme. The 
closing of the Reichsrath would simply have brought 
matters back to the position which was ended by 
my journey to Pesth; rescripts from Vienna, ad¬ 
dresses and resolutions from Pesth, and a hopeless 
deadlock. 

My views finally prevailed, and this was the 
second step by which I advanced the Agreement. 

The other Ministers whom I consulted entirely 
shared my views, and yet two of them, the Ministers 
of Justice and of Commerce, had taken part in 
the September manifesto. The Minister of War, 
Baron John, was my strongest adherent in the 
Cabinet. 

I was so far from desiring the retirement of Count 
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Belcscedi tha* I took pains to represent to his Majesty 
the possibility of his retaining office during the con¬ 
vocation of the restricted Reichsrath. But it was 
necessary to come to a final decision. In a Council 
of Ministers under the Presidency of the Emperor 
which lasted four hours, I stood alone (my colleagues 
maintaining an absolute neutral attitude) in opposing. 
Count Belcredi, who not only had the advantage over 
me in his accurate knowledge of details, but defended 
his views in one of the most brilliant speeches I ever 
heard. When the Emperor dismissed us without 
expressing his opinion, I withdrew with the impression 
that I was defeated. I retired to my room in the 
Ministerial residence, thinking that toy term of 
service in Austria was at an end, as matters had 
reached such a state of tension that my defeat would 
have necessitated my resignation. I remained a long 
time immersed in thought, when a messenger arrived 
with a note from the Emperor to the following effect: 

‘ Please draw up the circular to the Diets in accord¬ 
ance with your proposals.’ 

Next day I became President of the Ministry. 
The task of preparing the circular to the Diets was 
full of difficulties, as it was not easy to represent the 
change of policy in such a light as not to impair the 
Imperial authority. I thought my best course would 
f |>e to attach to the circular (which was to be issued 
ix>the name of the Government) a personal communi¬ 
cation to each provincial Governor. The former 
ended with the declaration that his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty had given orders that an 
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extraordinary Reichsrath should not bo* summoned, 
but that the * Constitutional Reichsrath ’ was tp meet 
at Vienna on the 18 th of March, and that those 
changes in the Constitution which were necessitated 
by the Agreement with Hungary should be submitted 
for its acceptance. 

At the same time notice was given of bills as to 
the election of Delegates for the consultative assembly'' 
on common affairs; also bills relating to national 
defence, to the development of the Constitutional 
powers of the western half of the empire, to the 
responsibility of Ministers, and to the extension of 
the Constitutional autonomy of the provinces, for 
which a desire had repeatedly been expressed in the 
various Diets. 

This return to Constitutional practice in Austria 
gave me no small amount of labour, anxiety, and 
struggles, all of which I had to bear alone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write these words in 
a bitter spirit. In writing my reminiscences, I can 
only narrate what really occurred. Least of all do I 
wish it to be supposed that I was annoyed by the 
homage paid to Schmerling on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the February Constitu¬ 
tion.* No one can have joined in that homage more 
heartily than myself. There is no man in Austria 
whom I valued and esteemed more than Schmerling. 
Much to my regret, I was never in a position to be 
able to be of use to him. Politically, I revived and 

* In 18P6 'The February Constitution ’ was introduced by Herr von Schmerling 
on the 27th February, 18(il. 
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consolidated what he had done, though I put his 
sympathies to a severe test*' by establishing the 
Agreement with Hungary. Yet I have always 
found him the same sincere and cordial friend, and his 
appreciation has compensated me for many an 
unjust judgment. 
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When I considered that Count Belcredi enjoyed 
the highest favour, esteem aud confidence of the 
Emperor, I could not believe that my arguments 
had prevailed; I was forced to convince inyself 
that the Emperor found my remaining in office a 
necessity, for reasons apart from the question under 
discussion, and rather connected with Foreign than 
with Internal Affairs. The next day Count Belcredi 
sent in his resignation, and I was immediately, 
appointed President of the Ministry. I thus became 
the head of the three Departments—of the Interior, 
of Public Worship and Instruction,. and of Police— 
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whieh had been tinder the direction of Coffnt Beleredi, 
besides that of Foreign Affairs, the whole woight 
and responsibility of which foil upon me. 

My next task—not a very easy one—was to find 
. Ministers. Those who had hitherto been Count Bel- 
credi’s colleagues—von Komers, Minister of Justice, 
. Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, of Trade, and Field 
Marshal Baron John, of War—remained in office. 
Baron Becke, who had managed the Finance depart- 
: ment on the' retirement of Count Larisch, became 
^Minister of Finance. Baron Becke did important 
service during the negotiations with Hungary. He 
was an admirable man of business, uniting in a remark¬ 
able degree the qualities of application, cleverness and 
perseverance. In both Delegations his intervention 
succeeded more than once in carrying the War 
Budgot. I always valued him highly, and I do 
not remember that he ever had cause to complain 
1 of me.. 

There remained the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Public Worship and Instruction. The 
Ministry of Police did not take up much of my time, 
and it was particularly interesting to me. 

Being naturally unacquainted with the personages 
suited for office, the assistance of Hofrath von Hof¬ 
mann, afterwards ‘ Soktionsehcf/ was most useful to 
me. He occupied at that time a rather subordinate 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had 
been Secretary to the Upper House, and knew the 
various members of it thoroughly. He directed 
my attention to the Governor of Trieste, Baron 
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Kellorsperg. I summoned him to Vienna, and offered 
him the Ministry of the Interior. He declined, lay¬ 
ing that his centralists views were incompatible with 
Dualism. I did not doubt the sincerity of this de¬ 
claration, although I could have retorted that the 
Hungarian Compromise was a fait accompli, and thiSt 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior could haye 
little opportunity of taking part in its execution. I 
accordingly did not hesitate to recommend him, some 
weeks later, to the Emperor as Governor of JBohemia, 
in which capacity I fully appreciated the abilities he 
displayed. 

I selected Hasner for the Ministry of Instruction; 
He had been recommended to me by the Liberals, 
and also by Count Leo Thun, who was at that time 
. still my friend. After several interviews, Hasner 
accepted office, and the day on which he was to be 
presented to his Majesty was fixed, when he surprised 
me with a letter in which he stated that he could not 
enter the Cabinet owing to the centralistic views he 
had always entertained. Some months later I 
renewed the negotiation, and he accepted my offer 
under the condition that permission should be given 
for the establishment of a Municipal College' at 
Vienna, as proposed, but hitherto without success, by 
the Municipal Council of that city. This condition 
w$s decisively rejected; but when Hasner took office 
in the * Biirgerministerium ’* at the end of the year 
the demand was granted without objection. 

The first who showed himself ready to join the 

* See page 56. 
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Ministry was 'Count Taaffe, the Governor of Linz, to 
whfek place Herr von Hofmann proceeded to offer 
him the portfolio of the Interior. Count Taaffe was 
still young, and his appointment was a great step of 
promotion; but I had reason to be grateful to him for 
taking office, for I not only knew that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of affairs, and especially of the 
law, but also that in the aristocratic circles to which he 
belonged his nomination was regretted because it was 
feared that he would thereby compromise the future 
that seemed in store for him.* Count Taaffe became 
not only a most agreeable and amiable colleague, but 
also in many respects a very useful and, I must add, 
devoted assistant. His conduct at the council table 
was exemplary, and Herbst himself said to me, at a 
time when Taaffe had already become the object of 
violent attacks, that the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers had never been better filled than by Count 
Taaffe. He had only two drawbacks : he was not only 
no orator, but was as destitute of the gift of impro¬ 
vised as of studied speech; and he was not happy in 
his way of making short explanations. Nor was he 
fortunate in his choice of colleagues. This became 
evident in his second ephemeral Ministry of 1870, 
which would have lasted longer if two officials 
had occupied the seats in the Cabinet which were 
assigned to two deputies. In both respects Count 
Taaffe showed considerable improvement during his 
list and more permanent administration. 

With Taaffe’s assistance I succeeded in obtaining 

* He in now Minteter-Freaident at Vienna. 
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a Minister of Instruction. Herr von Komers, whoSe 
position as a Minister who had been in favouf of 
the suspension of the Constitution was scarcely 
tenable in view of the convocation of the Reichsrath, 
exchanged the portfolio of Justice for the Presidency 
of the Chief Court of Justice at Lemberg. Admiral 
von Wiillerstorff, who was in the same position, 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce. Peeke under¬ 
took the latter for the time being, but the Sektions- 
ehef, Baron Prctis, became the real Minister of 
Commerce. 

Chevalier von Hye took the Ministry of Justice 
and the provisional direction of the Ministry of 
T nstruetion. He was not liked by the Chamber; 
but he was a thorough lawyer and a good speaker, and 
lie knew how to make his authority respected. 

This subject of the nomination of Ministers has 
led me far into the summer of 1807, and I must 
now ret urn to the period when I assumed the Ministry 
of the I u tori or. 

Naturally 1 had at that time a multitude of 
visitors. Chief among them were the leaders of the 
Liberal, or Constitutional Party; bat I was also 
visited by members of the Federal Party, including 
Prazak and Rieger, who were, however, not very 
satisfied at the turn things were taking. 

I was urged by the Germans to dissolve the 
Diets elected under Belcredi’s administration which 
had returned (in Bohemia, Moravia and Carinthia) 
nationalist majorities. But I firmly refused to do 
so, having very strong convictions on the subject. 
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I ’-had also formed very decided views as to the 
development of the Constitutional system in Austria. 
The only countries where the Constitutional system 
has really and uninterruptedly shown itself efficient 
are England and Belgium. The reason is that in 
these countries there are two parties which are 
strictly distinct from each other, equally capable 
of governing, and always ready to assume office. In 
Austria, where there is so much strife among the 
nationalities, such a division of parties is especially 
necessary ; and it seemed to mo by no means impossible 
to bring this about, provided all the nationalities 
were to send deputies to the Beichsrath. I couceivod 
the possibility of a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
In the latter the Slav element would predominate, 
but would find itself united to a large section of 
the German landed proprietors; in the Liberal Party 
the Gorman element -would be the most important, 
but it would not exclude the Slav element. Even 
at the present day I consider the realisation of that 
idea not to be unattainable. 

In compliance with my wish, the Diets were not 
disturbed, and were called upon to elect members 
for the Ileichsrath. Had Bohemia and Moravia 
shown any appreciation of my policy, the opposition 
would have had ample opportunity to take part in the 
establishment of the December Constitution. Per¬ 
haps there was no want of appreciation, but only of 
good will. Aversion to the foreign intruder prevented 
all calm reflection. In .Bohemia Count Henry Clam 
and Prince George Lobkowitz predicted that my 

VOL. II « 
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Administration would not last six weeks. The Diets 
of Bohemia and Moravia took part in the elections, 
hut with such reservations as the Government could 
not accept. A Deputation was sent to Vienna to 
explain the objections of the Bohemian Diet, and 
Count Frederick Thun informed me that it was coming. 
He received a telegram in reply that the Diet was 
dissolved. The same course was taken as to the Diets 
of Moravia and Carniola. I have been frequently 
reproached with not having taken similar measures 
with regard to the Tyrol; but the reason why the 
Tyrolese Diet was not dissolved was that I was certain 
nothing would be gained by its being re-elected. As 
to the Galician Diet, I informed it through Count 
Goluchowski that any refusal to elect, or election with 
reservations, would result in an immediate dissolution, 
but that if the Diet sent Deputies to the Reiclisratli, I 
would show myself ready to listen to any reasonable 
wishes they might express. 

After the dissolution of the Bohemian Diet, every 
possible pressure was brought to bear on the new 
elections, as the question involved was the authority 
of the Government and the success of the course it 
was pursuing. Prince Charles Auerspcrg was most 
active and successful in this respect. The Emperor 
materially assisted me by giving the Bohemian 
nobility to understand that he desired the elections 
to result in the triumph of the Government. Nor 
did Archduke Charles Louis conceal the Emperor’s 
views on this subject during a short stay at Prague. 
There is nothing more Constitutional than that the 
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sovereign should support the Government he himself 
has chosen; only the Feudal Party objected to his 
doing so. The result of the elections showed a large 
majority in favour of the Constitution. 

In the course of these elections I gained a seat, 
having been chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reichenberg; and in connection with this in¬ 
cident a characteristic episode occurred. Count 
Hartig (who had generously forgotten that I was in 
former days opposed to his being appointed envoy at 
Dresden because I wished that post to be assigned 
to an abler man, Baron Werner) had proposed me as 
a candidate at Nimes. This candidature had to be 
given up because no less a person than Dr Herbst 
wrote a letter against it, thus objecting to the very 
man who had extracted his party from the most trying 
difficulties, although I ani ready to believe that he did 
so for reasons satisfactory to his conscience. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg then offered 
me a seat. I accepted it with gratitude, and the Diet 
elected me to the Reichsratli, which I thus had the 
privilege of entering as a Deputy. 

The day of the opening arrived. According to 
the regulations then in force, the Emperor had to 
nominate the Presidents of both Houses. Prince 
Charles Aucrsperg was President of the Upper 
House, and for the House of Deputies I suggested 
the Burgomaster of Brvinn, Dr Giskra. My first 
acquaintance with Dr Giskra, who afterwards became 
a great friend of mine, and who remained faithful to 
me, which was not the case with many who owed 
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me more, dated from the night of Koniggratz. 
He appeared at the railway station when King John 
arrived, but he obviously did this more for the 
purpose of speaking to me than of receiving the King, 
for he had his great-coat on and wore a small hat. 
After Belcrcdi’s resignation he repeatedly came to 
Vienna, and I had occasion to become intimate with 
him, and to recognize his great ability, sagacity, and 
firmness. An excellent impression was produced 
by his nomination to the Presidency. 

I myself composed the speech from the throne, 
weighing every word. It was my duty to do so, 
and the criticism of the newspapers, which said that it 
was too cold, was unjust; the concluding sentences 
produced a great impression. The solemnity of 
the opening in the great Rittersaal had a sublime 
effect; the cries of ‘ Bravo ! ’ however, to which I was 
unaccustomed and which I considered highly inde¬ 
corous, did not please mo in spite of the satisfaction 
they expressed. In England, where, indeed, the 
House of Commons is on such occasions only repre¬ 
sented by some of its members, who listen to the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech in the House of 
Lords, such exclamations would be considered 
scandalous. 

The task of representing the Government in the 
debate on the Address and the numerous sittings in 
Committee, fell exclusively upon me, and I had to 
perforin it unassisted. T succeeded in limiting the 
excessive demands of the Gorman Liberals, and it was 
perhaps not an unfortunate idea, though certainly a 
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sincere one, when, in closing the debate on the Address 
in the House of Deputies, I resumed it in three words: 
1 forward, not backward,’ words which were not 
repudiated by the Government. That the Address 
would be passed there was no doubt; but it was 
desirable that the minority should not be too large. 
In this respect, the attitude of the Galicians was 
alarming, and they threatened at last to force a 
division. I succeeded in postponing the division to an 
evening sitting, which began in the absence of the 
Poles. Meanwhile I negotiated through Count 
Goluchowski with the Deputies Count Adam 
Potocki, Zicmialkowski, and Zyblikiewiez, and at 
half-past eleven I appeared in the Roichsrath accom¬ 
panied by the thirty Polish Deputies, who resumed 
their seats. The Address was voted almost unani¬ 
mously. It was a most dramatic scene. Prom JBuda 
I received a telegram from Staatsrath Braun saying 
that his Majesty congratulated me on my speech. 

Not with alarm, but with less certainty of success, 
did I enter on the debate on the Address in the Upper 
House. The difference between the two Houses con¬ 
sisted in this, that there was no personal opposition 
in the House of Deputies, while Centralism and 
aversion to Dualism were far more strongly expressed 
in the' Upper House. 

My speech, however, was well received, and Prince 
Auersperg sent the secretary of the House, Hofrath 
von Hofmann, to the Ministerial bench to congratulate 


me. 
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Durinu this time, when the entire weight of the re¬ 
construction of internal affairs lay upon my shoulders, 
I was by no means condemned to inactivity in 
matters of foreign policy ; on the contrary, I was 
very unexpectedly called upon to intervene in them. 
The Luxemburg complication was just then disturb¬ 
ing Europe, and at the same time various incidents 
occurred in connection with it: negotiations between 
Paris and Vienna, Count Tauffkirchen’s Mission, and 
the publication of the secret Treaties of 1866 between 
Prussia and the South-German States. 

If my conduct, though not interpreted as it 
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should have been, was ever calculated to refute the 
accusation that I pursued on principle a policy hos¬ 
tile to Prussia or *to Germany, it was at that moment. 

Government circles in Vienna had some suspicion, 
but no certainty, as to the South-German Military 
Treaties, and to the general public they came as a 
complete surprise. To call things by their true 
names, these treaties were a masterpiece of treachery. 
It has frequently happened in history that treaties 
were not kept; but that a treaty should be broken in 
anticipation, was a novelty reserved for the genius of 
Prince Bismarck. To sign treaties with the South- 
German States, reducing them to a permanent con¬ 
dition of dependence on Prussia, and then to conclude 
a few days later a treaty with Austria, stipulating 
for those States an independent international exist¬ 
ence—this was indeed the nc plus ultra of Maceliia- 
vellism. 

My despatch to Count Wimpffen, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, on this subject was printed in 
the first lied Book of 1868. The Vienna newspapers 
praised it without a dissentient voice, and I remember 
that a very favourable opinion was pronounced on it 
by Count Andrassy in the course of conversation. 

It might justly be maintained that Tauffkirchen’s 
offer was merely a joke. A guarantee of the German 
Provinces of Austria! But who wished to attack 
them ? Neither France, nor Germany, nor Italy. 
The guarantee of the German Provinces by Germany 
had a strong family likeness to the guarantee given 
by the Italian bandit to the traveller who comes to 
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terms with him. I am wiHing to believe that Berlin 
thought as little of this aspect of the case when 
Count Tauffkirchen was sent on his mission, as it 
did of despoiling Austria. But that does not 
diminish the singularity of the offer or the policy of 
its rejection. 

But Prussian logic perceives in the expression 
that 'Austria had no interest in making an enemy 
of France,’ a 'semi-transparent menace,’ in which 
opinion it is strengthened by the simultaneous ‘ search 
for an opportunity of revenge in union with another 
power.’ In what did this action consist ? In a pro¬ 
posal of a revision of the Treaty of Paris, a Treaty 
which concerned Germany but little, if at all. Why 
revenge? Because Kussia was to be induced to pay 
a’ debt of gratitude for the revocation of the Article 
relative to the navigation of the Black Sea—which I 
had recommended with the object of inducing Russia 
to unite with the other Powers in Eastern questions 
—and because sttcli payment could only consist in 
measures directed against Germany! The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, as well as those with France and 
Italy, were ‘ intrigues.’ When Prussia, in the days 
of the Confederation, formed an offensive and defen¬ 
sive Alliance with Italy against a member of the 
Confederation, this was an act of justifiable caution ; 
but when Austria, after having been expelled from 
the German Confederation, and after having acquired 
perfect freedom as regards her alliances, negotiated 
with another Power, that could only be an ‘ intrigue.’ 
When Prussia made an agreement with Hanover in 
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1851, to the detriment of those who were united with 
her in the Zollverein, this was an act of independent 
policy; but- when those affected by it conferred to¬ 
gether on the subject, they were accused of making 
a coalition against Prussia. This confirms what I 
have said elsewhere: the Prussians have a keen eye 
for the faults of others, and no perception of their 
own. 

Thus, and not otherwise, arose the notion of the 
‘ anti-German, vindictive, and turbulent policy of 
Baron Beust.’ 

Austria took an active, but dispassionate and 
conciliatory part in the correspondence that took 
place between the Cabinets before the London 
Protocol decided the Luxemburg question. I pro¬ 
posed two alternatives : either the solution which was 
finally accepted, or that Luxemburg, which the King 
of Holland was willing to relinquish, should be ceded 
to Belgium, and that in return Belgium should 
restore to France those small frontier .districts and 
fortresses which had been left to France in 1814, and 
were incorporated into the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in 1815. This proposal, which was very favour¬ 
ably received in Berlin—as even my opponent, Dr 
Busch, admits—aroused most inexplicable and unjust 
indignation in Belgium. If the King of Italy could 
sacrifice for the greater security of Italy the cradle of 
his dynasty, it seems to me that it was not asking too 
much of the King of the Belgians to exchange some 
districts which his country had acquired less than 
half-a-century before, for a territory more than four 
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times their size. The idea was not unacceptable to 
Prussia and to Europe, one neutral State being more 
easily protected than two; and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison from Luxemburg, with which 
Bismarck was reproached as if it had been a rcculade, 
would have been much easier when there was no 
further question of its being German territory. It was 
amusing to hear the French Government state as a 
reason for its refusal, immediately after concluding a 
Treaty which enriched him with a Grand-Duchy, that 
the Emperor did not desire any extension of territory. 

Nevertheless our mediation was appreciated in 
Paris as well as in Berlin. The narrative of the 
French diplomatist M. de Rothan agrees with the 
above, and is perfectly just to me. 

Soon afterwards two illustrious visitors gave more 
occupation than ever to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Sultan concluded the European tour he made 
after the Paris Exhibition with the visit he paid to 
the Emperor at Schcinbrunn. Abdul Aziz could not 
speak a word of French, so that it was impossible to 
converse with him on business, but T was able to do so 
all the more with Fuad Pasha, who was in his suite. 
I was deeply interested by these interviews with two 
great Turkish statesmen who will never be replaced 
—Ali and Fuad. Fuad, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made me the most amiable advances, and I 
succeeded in convincing him that my intention in 
issuing the despatch of the 1st of January 1867 was 
favourable and not hostile to Turkey. This is proved 
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by a despatch of Fuad’s published in tho Red Book 
of 1868. He seemed pleased with my conversation, 
and a bon-mot which I made won his heart and that 
of the Sultan. I happened to be standing one day at 
a window in the palace of Schonbrunn. The Sultan 
entered with Fuad, and spoke to me in Turkish. 
Fuad translated: ‘ Le Sultan dit que 1’ Empereur a 
daigne lui eonfdrer le grand cordon de St Etienne, 
mais que, vu sa rotondite, le ruban est insuffisant.’ 
(It is well known that Abdul Aziz was very stout.) 
‘ Cela prouve, Sire,’ said I, ‘ combien les liens sont 
dtroits.’ When I visited Constantinople two years 
later, Fuad was no longer among the living. 

Fuad was quartered in the ‘ Hietzinger Stdckel,’ 
which I subsequently inhabited, and my successor 
after me; and owing to the distance of this building 
from tho Schonbrunn Palace, liis breakfasts were 
supplied by the restaurateur Hommayer. Prokescli 
came to me one morning in the wildest excitement, 
exclaiming : ‘ Imagine what has happened ! They 
have actually given him ham!’ lie became still 
more angry when I retorted: ‘Well, he has not 
found my January despatch, which you condemned, 
at all indigestible ; perhaps it will be the same with 
the ham.’ 

The presence of the Sultan gave the Emperor an 
opportunity of conferring a great distinction upon me. 
This was a fresh proof of Imperial favour, which 1 had 
not solicited, and which excited much secret animosity 
towards me. There was a State dinner at Schonbrunn, 
and I, although Chancellor of tho empire, was 
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placed at the end of the table as a junior Councillor, so 
that those of my official subordinates who were present, 
Prokesch included, were seated above me. The 
latter audibly expressed liis disapproval of this 
arrangement. ‘ This is absurd,’ he said ; ‘ such things 
occur only in the West. In Oriental countries they 
would be impossible.’ After dinner I went to the 
Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, with whom 
I was intimate, anti said : ‘ I do not make any preten¬ 
sions or claims, but I must beg that on similar 
occasions I may not be invited.’ On the following 
day I received a letter in the Emperor’s handwriting 
conferring the same rank upon me as was conferred 
on old Prince Metteruicli, namely, the first place 
after the Court Chamberlain, so that I took pre¬ 
cedence even of the Austrian Princes. 

The precedence reserved for Prince Ilohenloho 
caused some embarrassment to the diplomatic Corps, 
as it is a universal principle that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs always takes the first place. Of 
eourse it was arranged that wo should not be invited 
at the same time, and on occasions of great ceremony, 
such as the banquet given by Lord Bloomfield on 
the Queen’s birthday, I voluntarily gave up my 
place to Prince Hohenlohe. It was a good idea 
of one of the American Ambassadors to .write to 
me one day, of course with the best intentions : ‘ Prince 
Hohenlohe was to have dined with me to-day. He 
has excused himself: will you not avail yourself 
of the opportunity ? ’ 

I must here introduce a reminiscence of a second 
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illustrious visitor and of a terrible event which was 
the chief cause of his visit. It was the only shadow 
that darkened the year 18G7, so full of light and 
splendour for me. 

A few days after I had entered the Austrian 
service, I received a most courteous letter from the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

His Majesty congratulated mo on my appointment, 
expressing great hopes for the future, and conferred 
upon me his highest Order, that of the Mexican Eagle. 
The catastrophe was imminent and yet nobody sus¬ 
pected it, although the news of the withdrawal of the 
French troops and the insanity of the Empress 
Charlotte sounded like a death-knell. Then came the 
appalling intelligence of tin; Emperor’s imprisonment. 
The necessary diplomatic steps were taken without 
delay. Not only did our Ambassador at Washington 
seek the intervention of the United States, but Count 
Apponyi was instructed to demand that of the English 
Government, and Lord Stanley, now. Lord Derby, 
acceded to his request with the greatest willingness, 
expressing a firm conviction that the Emperor’s life 
would be spared. I took the liberty of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Mexico would demand a guarantee 
against the Emperor’s return; and that perhaps it 
would be considered equivalent to a guarantee if the 
Emperor were restored to his rights as an Agnate of 
the House of Hapsburg, which he had renounced on 
accepting the Crown of Mexico. This involved, 
according to the rules of the Dynasty, the consent of 
the Family Council, which was immediately summoned 
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for that purpose by the Emperor of Austria. I re¬ 
member this episode very vividly, because it gave me 
a full insight into his Majesty’s noble character. 

Perhaps the Archduke Maximilian has been 
judged unfairly, and he may have been accused of 
many an ambitious scheme which he did not really 
contemplate. But it is certain that he was sur¬ 
rounded by dangerous advisers (I will only allude to 
one of them who bore a well-known Belgian name), 
and that even in the highest circles it was whispered 
that he aspired to the Crown of Austria. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph could not fail to notice that 
when, after the disaster of Kbniggriitz, Maximilian 
was one day driving from Sehonbrunn to Vienna, he 
was received with cries of ‘ Long live Maximilian ! ’ 
Many an imprudent saying of the Archduke’s was 
reported. I mention all this to show that the 
Emperor had ample reason for disliking and suspect¬ 
ing his brother. Nobody in those days was more 
in a position than myself to know that the Emperor 
had only one thought, how to rescue him; and 
that after the disaster of Queretaro his grief was 
profound and .sincere. In the Family Council 
mentioned above, at which I was present, one of the 
Archdukes gave strong expression to the political 
apprehensions which might be aroused by the restora¬ 
tion of the Archduke Maximilian to his rights. This 
sincerity did honour to the speaker’s character, but it 
hurt the brotherly feeling of the Emperor. ‘ It is a 
question of saving a life,’ his Majesty said, ‘ and that 
alone would be sufficient to decide me.’ 
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The Imperial decision was telegraphed in good 
time to Washington, but fate was not to be baffled. 
One day I received early in the morning a telegram in 
English : ‘ Emperor Maximilian condemned and shot.’ 
The Emperor was at Ratisbon at the time, and I sent 
a confidential messenger to break the news to him and 
to the Archduchess Sophia. It was a terrible time. 
Some years later I had an equally hard task when I 
myself went to tell Prince Peter Aremberg as con¬ 
siderately as I could, of the murder of his son, a young 
man full of promise, who was Military Attache at 
St Petersburg. 
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The tragedy of Queretaro took place during the great 
Paris Exhibition, which was adorned by the presence 
of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and William, King 
of Prussia, and became a sort of European rendezvous. 

It was thought from the first that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph should also undertake the journey to 
Paris. After the tragic end of the Emperor 
Maximilian, objections were raised, and the Emperor 
found a reason for declining the journey, not so 
much on account of his grief for his brother’s loss 
as because Napoleon, after persuading him to accept 
the Mexican Crown, had left him in the lurch by 
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withdrawing his troops. When the Emperor 
expressed himself in this sense to me, I remembered 
his request that I should always tell him the truth. 
I therefore screwed up my courage to hazard the 
remark : ‘ And Hanover ? ’ The Emperor Napoleon 

could not risk a rupture with the United States ; 
it was equally impossible for the Emperor of Austria, 
after the disaster of Koniggratz, to take up the 
cause of the King of Hanover, although the latter 
lost his throne in consequence of his devotion to 
Austria. The Emperor had the magnanimity 
not to be annoyed with me for my sincerity. I was, 
for my part, very anxious that under such circum¬ 
stances the Emperor’s dignity should be fully preserved, 
and I declared it to be essential that if liis Majesty 
went to Paris, it should be in return to a visit paid 
to him. In this sense I wrote to the Ambassador 
in Paris, and Prince Metternieh prevailed upon 
the Emperor Napoleon to proceed to Salzburg. Thus 
the Emperor of Austria had the satisfaction of being 
the only monarch in Europe who did not go to Paris 
without having previously received a visit from the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The scene at Salzburg was most picturesque. The 
architecture of the houses of that town makes the 
roofs appear flat, thus giving it a Southern look. 
What Salzburg wants arc a blue sky and animated 
streets. On this occasion it had both, and this gave 
it an unusual charm. 

The day of the meeting was the 18th of August, 
the Emperor’s birthday. A telegram arrived early in 
VOL. ii o 
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the morning from Berlin, which ended with the words 
‘give my regards to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French,’ a message which I remembered more 
than once in later years. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was unconstrained, 
almost hearty. The Emperor and Empress received 
their guests in the most amiable manner. The 
Empress Eugdnie astonished and delighted everybody 
by the graceful and yet dignified manner with which 
she held her receptions ; and it was perhaps not with¬ 
out calculation that she arrived in an extremely 
simple travelling-costume, and that throughout the 
visit she appeared in very unostentatious toilettes, 
being obviously desirous of yielding the palm of 
beauty to the Empress Elizabeth. Napoleon, whom 
I had seen a year before in utter prostration of mind 
and body, was active and cheerful, and showed no 
signs of illness. 

There have been few meetings of sovereigns that 
have been more discussed in the newspapers than the 
Salzburg interview, and in few cases has reality been 
so far behind conjecture. 

During my stay in England, I had occasion to 
send to Count Andrassy an official report about past 
events; and among other things, I wrote as follows: 

* Your Excellency may have smiled more than once, 
when reading in newspaper accounts of the Salzburg 
interview that it was with the greatest difficulty 
you prevented me from rushing headlong into 
the French Alliance. The Emperor Napoleon and 
I might have been compared to two men on horse- 
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back who stop before a deep ditch because each of 
them thinks that his companion wishes him to jump 
across it.’ 

Napoleon came unaccompanied by any of his 
Ministers. The only prominent person in his suite 
was General Fleury, who was one of his most trusted 
confidants, although he was never associated with 
any of the political notabilities of the empire, such as 
Morny, Rouher, and the rest. All the Austrian 
Ministers, on the other hand, were present at the 
meeting. The Emperor had considered it essential 
that I, who had been so often in communication with 
Napoleon, should not be absent, and the reason why 
both the Minister-Presidents were there was that I 
wished to please Count Andrassy, who was an old 
friend of the French Court; and after the Emperor 
had met my wishes in this respect, common courtesy 
required that Count Taaffe, although at that time he 
was only the representative of the Minister-President, 
should also take part in the interview, as it took place 
in the Western half of the empire. 

The only conferences, however, were between the 
two Emperors, and between the Emperor Napoleon 
and myself—the French Ambassador, the Due de 
Gramout, who naturally had to be at Salzburg for 
the occasion, sometimes joining us. At the last 
conference, the Due de Gramont produced a very 
elaborate memorandum of many pages, containing 
some facts and some faneios. I also brought a 
memorandum, written in large handwriting on three 
small pages. ‘ C’est tres-bien fait,’ said Napoleon to 
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the Due de Gramont, * mais j’aime mieux ce que M. 
de Beust a dcrit.’ ‘ Alors,’ said the Duke, pointing 
to his manuscript, ‘il faudra conserver ceci.’ ‘Non, 
non,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ il faut le br&ler.’ 

My memorandum, on which the Emperor Napoleon 
interpolated some remarks of his own, suggested an 
arrangement as to three points. 

We arrived at the conclusion that it was our 
joint task to observe minutely the stipulations of the 
Peace of Prague, but to avoid on both sides any 
interference in German affairs. It was especially 
agreed that France should refrain from any measure 
or manifestation of a threatening nature, while 
Austria should limit herself to preserving the sym¬ 
pathies of South Germany by developing a Liberal 
and truly Constitutional system. 

With regard to some Russian tendencies which 
were at that time manifesting themselves, it was 
agreed that if Russia should again cross the Pruth, 
Austria should occupy Wallaehia without delay, and 
that the acquiescence and support of France should 
be assured to her. 

Finally, as to the Cretan Insurrection it was 
settled that a less minatory lino of conduct should 
be followed towards the Porte than that hitherto 
pursued by Russia in union with France, Prussia and 
Italy. In a despatch which I sent some years later 
from London to Vienna, I reminded Count Andrassy 
that I submitted to him at Salzburg my memorandum, 
which was the only one that was accepted. 

This shows that the circular sent by the Marquis 
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de Moustier to the French embassies after the 
Salzburg meeting, in which he described it as a 
personal and friendly interview, did not wander very 
far from the truth. 

The' Salzburg interview was followed by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s journey to Paris in October. 
The Empress did not fulfil her intention of accompany¬ 
ing him, as an addition was expected to the Imperial 
family. The Emperor wished to take the Hungarian 
Court Minister, Count Festetics, with him as well as 
myself; but I thought it better that Count Andrassy 
should accompany him, and I carried my point. The 
Imperial train was so arranged that Munich was 
reached in the evening, Stuttgart during the night, 
and early in the morning Oos, near Baden-Baden, 
where King William had promised to meet the 
Emperor. At the subsequent meetings at Salzburg, 
and particularly .after the cordial visits at Gastein and 
Ischl, I often thought of that first * interview after 
Koniggriitz, which did not do much to promote its 
object. The interview was arranged with the best 
intentions, but it had not sufficiently been considered 
that the wound had not yet had time to heal, and that 
a meeting so painful in many respects should not have 
taken place in the presence of a third party. The 
Emperor had not only a numerous suite, but was also 
accompanied by the Archdukes Charles Louis and 
Louis Victor. The interview was hurried and con¬ 
strained. King William remained in the room at the 
station which had been prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and the Emperor and the Archdukes 
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returned to the platform without being escorted to the 
train, I remember how much unpleasant comment 
arose from the fact that in passing the open door of that 
room, I made a profound bow to King William, who 
was standing immovably on the threshold. Such was 
the predominant feeling, and it was certainly not the 
ex-Saxon Minister who embittered it. 

At Nancy the first and only stoppage was made 
for the night. We arrived in the afternoon, and the 
Emperor had time to visit the graves of his ancestors 
of Lorraine. Next day we arrived in Paris at noon. 
During a short period of delay at Meaux we put on 
our uniforms. At the Strasburg Station in Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Napoleon were on the 
platform, and we made our solemn entry through the 
Boulevards, which were entirely closed to carriages, 
but were densely thronged with spectators. It was 
like a triumphal procession, and during the whole 
time of his stay in Paris the Emperor of Austria was 
the object of the most sympathetic demonstrations, 
which were no doubt to some extent to be explained 
by the then popular cry of ‘ la liberte comme en 
Autriche.’ Both the Emperor and the Archdukes 
produced a most favourable impression on the Parisian 
populace, which was enhanced by the fact that they 
kept aloof from certain disreputable circles that had 
great fascination for strangers. Their example was 
not always followed by the other sovereigns. 

The Empress Eugenic received the Imperial 
visitors in the Palace of the Elysce, where apartments 
were in readiness for the Emperor and his suite. I 
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inhabited a side-wing with Sektionschef Herr von 
Hofmann and Hofrath Baron Aldenburg. In later 
years I often amused Mademoiselle Grdvy by showing 
her how much better I knew the rooms of the Elysde 
than she did herself. 

The Court was not staying at the Tuileries, but at 
St Cloud, where several state dinners and soirees 
were given in honour of the Emperor. At one of 
these fdtes I remember having an interview with 
Archbishop Darboy, who was afterwards shot as a 
hostage of the Commune. We spoke of the move¬ 
ment against the Austrian Concordat, and of the 
measures taken by the Bishops, and I was agreeably 
surprised at hearing this Prince of the Church, who 
was afterwards a martyr, express himself against the 
address of the Bishops, and in a spirit of remarkable 
fairness and moderation. When on my return to 
Vienna I told the Papal Nuncio of that interview, 
Monsignor Falcinelli said: ‘Jo le crois bien, mais 
vous ignorez sans doute que Monseigneur Darboy n’est 
pas une autorite pour le saint Siege.’ 

Prince Napoleon spoke to me with admiration of 
the Emperor’s answer to the Bishops, but I knew 
that he at any rate would not be recognised as an 
authority by the Holy See. 

There were no negotiations with the French 
Government, and there was really no occasion for any. 
I had several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon, 
as the French Ministers had with the Emperor 
FranciB Joseph, and I had frequent communications 
with Moustier, Rouher, and Lavallette. I succeeded 
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in making the French Government withdraw from 
a declaration, in which it had at first promised to join, 
issued by Eussia, Prussia, and Italy on the subject of 
the Cretan Insurrection, and of which we strongly 
disapproved. On this question the French Govern¬ 
ment had not fully borne in mind the arrangement 
made at Salzburg; it issued a circular intended to 
counteract falso impressions, but this only elicited 
from Count Bismarck the somewhat ironical remark : 

‘ We may now regard the peace of Europe as assured.’ 

Very brilliant was the banquet at the Hotel de 
Ville, especially the Emperor’s speech, which was 
received with enthusiasm, although it did not contain 
a single word at which Berlin could have taken 
umbrage. 4 Ce n’etait pas un toast,’ said Count 
Walewski: ‘e’etait un acte.’ 

The Emperor’s visit ended with an invitation to 
Compifegne. I begged to be excused, as I was anxious 
to go to London for a few days in order to gather 
opinions on the Cretan question, which I deemed, not 
unjustly, to be the precursor of future complications. 

I met the Emperor at Munich on his return 
home. Here I first met my future highly-valued 
Parisian colleague, Prince Hohenlolie, then Minister 
of Bavaria. During my stay in Paris I had a long 
interview with the Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Goltz, and we agreed in thinking that the best means 
of permanently avoiding a collision with France would 
be to consolidate South Germany so as to present a 
united front to the foreigner. I communicated the 
idea to Prince Hohenlohe, who received it in total 
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silence; this was doubtless the most prudent, though 
not the most convincing, answer he could make. 

In Munich I found telegrams awaiting me from 
Count Taaffe and the Burgomaster Zelinka, express¬ 
ing a hope on the part of the citizens of Vienna that 
his Majesty would make his entry into the capital in 
civilian dress. 

It was too late that evening to speak to the 
Emperor, as the hour of departure was fixed for 
3 A.M., and I came in at 11 r.M. I did not go to bed at 
all, so as to be able to speak to his Majesty before his 
departure. But at 1 o’clock his Majesty had already 
put on his uniform, and a remonstrance would have 
been useless. A year later the so-called ‘ Biirgerball’* 
took place, and it was hoped that his Majesty would 
not appear in uniform; his portrait on the programme 
showed him in civilian dress. I was urged to induce 
his Majesty to give way, and I attempted to do so by 
alluding to the loyal feeling with which the Viennese 
still spoke of the Emperor Francis I and his dress 
coat. The Emperor, however, answered smilingly, 
but in a very firm tone, that I need not trouble 
myself about such matters. 


* Citizen’s Ball. 
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It is impossible in writing these Memoirs to adhere 
strictly to chronology, us this would not allow me to 
describe events connectedly. Thus I am compelled, 
after having been led by foreign affairs to the eud 
of the autumn, to return to internal affairs as they 
appeared in the spring of 1867. 

At that time I stayed several times at Pesth, 
where the Emperor often resided, and where many 
conferences took place with the Hungarian Ministers 
on various details of the Agreement. It can never 
have been justly said of me that I fished for 
popularity. Though during the first years of my 
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administration in Saxony I was unpopular, I adhered 
to iny policy, and in Austria I did not hesitate to 
sacrifice my popularity as soon as duty and conviction 
required me to do so. During the events of 
3.869, had I wished to be popular, I could easily 
have held aloof from internal affairs, which were 
not under my immediate direction; and yet, 
with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
I recommended an agreement with the national 
elements, which was then only attainable within 
the narrowest limits. I have always been of 
opinion, and I have never concealed it from those I 
served, that one should neither court nor shun 
popularity. If not purchased at the cost of dignity 
and conviction, popularity is undoubtedly a support 
to sovereigns as well as to ministers, and a contempt 
for such support has often been disastrous. Nothing 
contributed more to debilitate and finally to dissolve 
the German Confederation, than the systematic en¬ 
deavour to eliminate whatever might give its organs 
the appearance of popularity. This was carried to 
such lengths that even justice suffered. I distinctly 
remember the question of the Hanoverian Constitu¬ 
tion in 1837 to 1840. Most of the envoys to the 
Bundestag, and the Governments also, were con¬ 
vinced that the Hanoverian Government was in the 
wrong; but because its opponents and the Gottingen 
Professors were popular, justice was not done. Yet 
how greatly would a vigorous intervention at that 
time have raised the Confederation in public opinion ! 

I hope this digression will be excused. It was 
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suggested by the recollection of my popularity in 
Hungary, which was not of longer duration than it 
was in Austria,* only with this difference that I did 
nothing to forfeit it. My popularity in Hungary was 
quite spontaneous, and I had in no way reckoned 
upon it. I am an emotional man, very appreciative 
of good-will, and my relations with the Hungarians 
seemed to me to have a sort of poetic association. 
I lived sometimes in the ‘ Stoekel,’ opposite the 
Imperial Palace at Buda, at others in the so-called 
‘ Zeughaus,’ which was contiguous to it, and, com¬ 
manded a view of Pesth. It happened more than 
once, when I was standing on the balcony at'night 
and looking at the sparkling lights of Pesth on the 
other side of the river, that I recalled to mind the 
words of Picsco when he looked out upon the mistress 
of the seas: ‘ Genoa, mayst thou be free, and I 

thy happiest citizen!’ Four years later, I remem¬ 
bered this reverie. I had played my part to the end. 
I also had beou dragged by my mantle into the water, 
like the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. 

But in spite of all changes of affairs I shall always 
look back with pleasure on those happy days in 
Hungary. The ladies of the higher society of Pesth 
contributed to make my stay most agreeable. There 

* In Londun a young Hungarian pianiste once came to me with her mother. The 
latter mid to me: * Ilow attached the Hungarians are to your Excellency ! ’ * Pray 

don’t talk of that/ Haiti I. * Hut,' she retorted, * we Hungarians have a proverb that 
the ox forgets that he line been a calf.’ Even in my secret thoughts I had never 
complained in such drastic terms of Hungarian ingratitude, and I have always lent 
a ready ear to those who assure me that I am faithfully remembered in Hungary; 
although I once had the mortification of hearing that the proposal, mado without my 
knowledge, that tiie Hungarian nationalisation should be conferred upon me, induced 
one of the Ministers to exclaim that ‘ the idea was monstrous. ’ 
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is in the women as well as in the men of Hungary 
much cosmopolitan feeling, in spite of their intense 
attachment to their native soil; and as a rule they 
are handsome and graceful. The saying attributed 
to them: ‘ II faut nous rnettre toutes h ses pieds,’ 

was of course an invention. I had no concessions to 
the fair sex on my conscience, for the Agreement had 
already been concluded when I entered the society 
of Pesth : and the friendly reception I experienced was 
quite disinterested. 

I shall never forget the day of the Coronation. 
After the ceremony had been performed in the 
Cathedral of Buda, the procession moved on to Pesth, 
where the oath and the other formalities took place. I 
rode about twenty paces in front of the Emperor in my 
capacity of Doyen of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Saint Stephen, which I had received in 1852, long 
before my entrance into the Austrian service. When 
we had crossed the bridge and reached the opposite 
bank, the multitude suddenly recognised me and cried 
out ‘Eljen Boust’ so vociferously, that my handsome 
and spirited horse reared as we entered the square. 
At the place where the oath was administered a salute 
was fired, and I had a great deal of trouble with my 
horse, but I did not share the fate of two Bishops 
who found themselves unwillingly compelled to dis¬ 
mount. On the side of the square the Upper and 
Lower Chamber sat in reserved seats, and when Deak 
gave the signal, they exclaimed: ‘ Eljen Beust! ’ 
Thfe same cry was repeated several times on our 
return. 
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I can assert with truth that these clamorous 
demonstrations were not quite agreeable to me for the 
Emperor’s sake. How great therefore was my 
surprise, and how I learned to value more than ever 
the generosity of the Emperor, when I was summoned 
to his Majesty’s presence immediately after the return 
to the Palace, and he addressed me thus: . 4 No 
Austrian Minister has ever been received in Hungary 
as you have been ; I am heartily delighted at it! ’ 

Reminiscences of a more amusing kind are 
attached to the grand banquet in the 4 Redoutensaal.’ 
As I was alighting from my carriage, an old man of 
eighty, with white hair and beard, knelt down before 
me, kissing my hand and exclaiming repeatedly : 4 My 
father ! my father ! ’ The staircase was lined on both 
sides with ladies in the most elegant toilettes. After 
tearing myself away from my enthusiastic admirer, 1 
could not he!]) saying to a lady standing near me : 
4 Is this the way you treat visitors in Hungary ? 
Here is an octogenarian who claims me as his father! ’ 

At the banquet I was seated between the Prince- 
Primate and Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Hay- 
nald. The Hungarians are most accomplished 
speakers. Although ignorant of the language, I 
often perceived in the Hungarian Parliament how 
the speakers never were at a loss for the right word, 
and never hesitated or corrected themselves. On the 
other hand, they indulge in the wildest gesticulations. 
A Hungarian, dressed in the national costume, who 
was seated opposite to me, rose and made a speech, 
during which he constantly looked at me, shaking his 
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fist and rapping the table. I said, half-joking, to the 
Prince-Primate: ‘ What have I done to that gentle¬ 
man that he abuses me so ? ’ ‘ He ? ’ was the answer; 

‘ why, he is proposing your health, and has just com¬ 
pared you to the morning star ! * 

Before we left Pesth I had a long interview with 
the Emperor for the purpose of proposing the 
nomination of Count Taaffe as representative of the 
Minister President. In consequence of that interview, 
the Emperor conferred upon me the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire. It fully agreed with the position 
circumstances had made for me, and I yielded to the 
deceptive hope that the appearance would, at least to 
some extent, be joined to the reality, and that the 
Chancellor of the Empire would be raised far above 
both portions of the empire. This view was 
erroneous. In Hungary the title was not liked; in 
Austria the German Liberal Party received it with 
pleasure, because they saw that it strengthened my 
personal position, on which everything seemed then to 
depend. But after the nomination of the Hungarian 
Ministry, suspicion was thrown on the word ‘ Chan¬ 
cellor,’ and it was greatly misinterpreted. In subse¬ 
quent chapters I shall refer to this question, and I 
will only quote what I said on this subject in the 
Lower House early in 1870 : ‘ The Constitution does 
not recognise a Chancellor of the Empire, but public 
opinion has defined his position as follows: The 
Chancellor of the Empire must not trouble himself 
about internal affairs, but is responsible for every¬ 
thing that is done by the internal administration.’ 
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After my return from Pesth to Vienna, more 
burning questions were discussed in the Reichsrath: 
the chief of these was the appointment of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Ministry with equal powers to that of 
Hungary. During the session of the Diet at 
Prague I had an interview on this subject with 
Herbst, who thought the idea premature, and at 
Buda I submitted to the Emperor a paper written 
by him in support of his views. The question was, 
however, raised in the Reichsrath, and a declaration 
from the Government on the subject was received with 
approval by the House. 

The question of the Concordat brought threaten¬ 
ing clouds into an otherwise clear sky. It had been 
alluded to in the debate on the address, and specific 
interpellations were now made on the subject. The 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperos, 
decided on issuing a declaration expressing a readiness 
to negotiate with Rome. The Minister Hye had to 
present this declaration in the House. Before the 
sitting lie said to me very hopefully : ‘ Everything is 
going on favourably. Pratobevera is the first speaker, 
and you know that he is an Ultramontane.’ Prato¬ 
bevera was indeed the first speaker, and the first 
words he uttered were : ‘ The Concordat, that plague- 
spot on the body of the Austrian nation 

The reception of the declaration was decidedly 
unfavourable. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
negotiate with Rome. I proposed to the Emperor 
to summon Baron Hubner, who was then Ambassador 
iu Rome. The Emperor consented, adding very 
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graciously that the Ambassador’s stay would be as 
short as possible. 

Meanwhile the movement was assuming larger 
dimensions, and the opposition issued the cele¬ 
brated Address of the twenty-five Bishops to the 
Emperor. 

The decided tone of this Episcopal Address made 
it impossible for the Emperor and the Government to 
leave it unnoticed. The Minister Hye drew up au 
answer which was characteristic of the profound 
learning and carefulness of that eminent lawyer, but 
was too long, and therefore not sufficiently telling. 
At that time the Council of Ministers met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I asked permission to 
withdraw to my room, and in a quarter-of-an-hour I 
returned with a draft that was unanimously approved 
by the Cabinet.* 

The Emperor’s sanction to this draft was obtained 
with more celerity and ease than I had expected. 
His Majesty was residing at Sehdnbrunn, and I was 
busy next day in the Peiohsrath till 2 p.m., at which 
hour the Emperor was in the habit of leaving the 
Burg in Vienna to return to Sehdnbrunn. On my 
arrival at the Burg, the Emperor was getting into his 
carriage; but he stopped the moment he saw me, 
alighted, and went up the stairs with me, unlocking 
the door of his Cabinet himself. I submitted my 
draft to his Majesty and explained my views. The 
Emperor had no material objections to make, and 
when I pointed out that the intention of the Imperial 

* See Appendix (A.) 

VOL. II J> 
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answer would not be fulfilled unless it were published 
in the Wiener Zeitung, he consented to that also. 
Accident had perhaps a great deal to do with the 
matter, and I will leave the question unanswered 
whether his Majesty’s decision would have been given 
so promptly if the interview had taken place a few 
hours earlier. 

Even before the Episcopal Address was made 
known, I received a furious letter from Cardinal 
Rauscher, complaining of the attitude of the autho¬ 
rities with regard to the agitation on the subject of 
the Concordat. My reply was written at my dicta¬ 
tion by the Sektionsrath, Baron Werner, who died 
shortly afterwards. His handwriting proves that the 
document was not, as has been alleged, written in 
later years. 

If at that time everything seemed to proceed 
smoothly, this was more appearance than reality, and 
the calm surface concealed many an under-current. 
In the speech that I made in January 1870 in my 
own defence, I could justly say that the rocks 
obstructing our path were not less heavy because they 
were removed with a light hand. 

I have a very vivid recollection of those Sept¬ 
ember days when the Emperor was at Ischl. I knew 
that several personages, hostile to me and to my 
regime, had proceeded thither. No message was sent 
to me from the Emperor, which was a very unusual 
occurrence; and a letter which I addressed to him 
remained unanswered. My friends urged me either 
to go to Ischl myself or to send someone there in 
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whom I had confidence, to ascertain what was going 
on. I firmly declined to take either step. When the 
Emperor returned he greeted me with the words: 
* You have suffered, but all is right now.’ 



CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871 —the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 



CHAPTER VIII 

1868 

INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867. 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me: ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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CHAPTEK XVI 
1869 

THE PANORAMA VBAlt.-THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO ACRAM AND 

TRIESTE. -VISIT TO 11ARKN llADEN, AND MEETING WITH PIUNCE 
GORTSCI1AKOFK AT OUCHY. 

In a ccrtaiu sense I may call the year 18G9 a Pano¬ 
rama year. Numerous and brilliant scenes pass before 
my mind when I think of that year; Agram, Trieste, 
Baden, Lausanne, Orsova, Itustehuk, Varna, Con- 
stantino}>le, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port Said, 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Brindisi, Florence. 

The Emperor’s Eastern journey was an unexpected 
pleasure for me, and left indelible impressions on niy 
mind. One of the many accusations made against me 
was that I had proposed that Imperial journey so that 
I might enjoy the pleasure of taking part in it. The 
truth is that I was not against it, but that I never 
thought of myself in connection with it. The Paris 
journey showed me what a favourable impression was 
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made in foreign countries by the Emperor’s presence, 
n,nd how many moral conquests it might achieve. 
The idea of the journey originated quite naturally, 
after the Crown Prince of Prussia had been sent to 
the opening of the Suez Canal; and Austria’s interests 
in that event, as compared to those of Germany, 
would be represented by the presence of the Austrian 
Emperor with the Russian Crown Prince. I will 
not, however, begin with the last, but with the first of 
these sceues. 

The Emperor and the Empress went in the month 
of Mareli to Agram, the capital of Croatia, which 
had been assigned to Hungary in the Agreement. 
Owing to the Prague incident in the preceding year, 
I asked and obtained the favour of being allowed to 
appear with the Emperor at Agram. Count 
Audrassj- had strongly blamed Prince Auersperg’s 
irritability on the previous occasion. I took him at 
his word, and I must acknowledge that he showed 
a due appreciation of my conduct, so that our 
meeting at Agram was very cordial. Circumstances 
were certainly very different on the other side of the 
Leitha. The agreement with Croatia was a fait 
accompli. I have proved in another place that I 
never arranged any agreement at .Prague; and the 
circumstance that numerous deputations were sent to 
me at Agram, proved that the appearance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there would not justify a 
belief that he wished to meddle unwarrantably in 
internal affairs. When I appeared in the Diet, those 
present cheered me. 
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In the apartments occupied by their Majesties 
the body-guard consisted of the * Red Cloaks/ or 
Soresans. On the Emperor asking me what impres¬ 
sion they made upon me, I said ‘ I would rather meet 
them in the antechamber than in a lonely wood.’ 

The Emperor next proceeded to the district called 
‘ The Military Frontier/ and as the reorganisation of 
this district was not yet complete, I had to retain 
Count Andrassy to take part in the conferences on 
the subject. As to the schools of the district, they 
were in a far more satisfactory condition than in the 
more * civilised ’ territories of the empire. I was re¬ 
quested to join the conferences, which was a further 
proof of the liberal views of the Hungarians as 
to intervention in internal affairs; and I saw no 
reason to oppose the projected reorganisation. The 
recollections of 1848 and 184U were then not yet 
obliterated, and the use of the frontier regiments was 
still vividly remembered. I considered that if it is 
undesirable to lead people to think that one has a 
secret motive, it is certainly absurd to allow the be¬ 
lief in such motives to exist after they have long 
ceased to operate. This was the case at that time. 

The Emperor next went from Fiuruo to Pola and 
Trieste, to which latter city I proceeded from Vienna 
in the company of Count Taaffe and von Plener. It 
was a splendid spring, more like May than March. 
An eminent inhabitant of Trieste, Baron Rivoltella, 
offered me his house, where I was received with the 
greatest hospitality. He was a great lover of art, and. 
had a collection of valuable statues, mostly of nymphs. 
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and goddesses, and my sitting and bod rooms were 
full of them. On leaving him, I wrote in his book : 

1 Adieu done, cher Monsieur llivoltclle, 

Adieu, Maison bospituliferc, 

Adieu encore, oh toules ines belles! 

Pourquoi, lnilas ! &icz vous de pierre 1 ’ 

The railways which have succeeded in depriving us 
of the real Venice, the real Rigi, and the real 
Vesuvius, have also deprived Trieste of a considerable 
portion of its old charm. I had only seen it once 
before in 1832. I remember to this day the hill 
of Opschina. After driving a long time through a 
stony wilderness, the curtain rose, and we saw the 
Adriatic before us. 1 remember the whole scene 
had so Neapolitan an air, that I was humming the 
tunes of the Muctte dr Portin'. We arrived at Trieste 
without even noticing that we were in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

When the Delegations were over, 1 asked for a 
short period of leave to go to Baden and to Switzer¬ 
land. My object was to pay a visit to the Queen 
of Prussia, and then to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
at Ouchy. 

In a former passage I mentioned the Panpress 
Augusta in terms of the highest esteem. Her 
Majesty had known me in Berlin, and I could reckon 
•on a gracious reception. My stay at Baden produced 
the desired effect of appeasing the irritation of 
Prussia. Various papers said that I went from there 
to Paris, and that I had even been seen at Saint 
;Cloud, whereas I had only paid a short visit to the 
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family of Count Pourtales at Ruprechtsau, near 
Strasburg, proceeding thence to Switzerland, where X 
saw Prince Gortschakoff at Ouchy, on the Lake of 
Geneva The meeting had a good result, and cleared' 
up many misunderstandings, but the consequences 
were not lasting, as the history of the following year 
showed. 

My relations with Prince Gortschakoff form 
one of the most remarkable passages in my 
official life. He was, like Prince Bismarck, one 
of my decided opponents ; but I confess that the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck was far more sympa¬ 
thetic to me than that of the Russian statesman; not 
only because the Chancellor of the German empire 
thereby conferred a much greater, though undeserved 
honour on me ; but also because I recognised in his 
antagonism only political opposition, whereas Prince 
Gortschakoff always showed personal dislike and irri¬ 
tability. T hope I have shown in various passages of 
this work that I really did not possess the anti-Prussian 
feeling attributed to me; but that did not prevent 
me from opposing at times, from duty and convic¬ 
tion, the action of the Prussian Government more 
strenuously than other statesmen may have done. 
I did not behave thus towards Russia : I repulsed 
her on certain occasions, but I never attacked her. 
My first acquaintance with Prince Gortschakoff 
dates from the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was Ambassador in Vienna. He came from that 
city to Dresden, and was very enthusiastic at the 
reply which I had just given to Lord Clarendon’^,, 
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/unwarrantable interference in the affairs of the 
German Confederation. If I then stood on the side 
of Russia, this was not due to a feeling of attachment 
to her or of aversion to Austria, but to a decided sus¬ 
picion of a policy, then pursued by the latter power, 
the results of which I dreaded for her sake. I know 
that the Emperor Nicholas said more than once in 
his last days that that Saxon despatch was the only 
thing that had then given him pleasure. In 1859, 
the Emperor Alexander came with Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Dresden, and I heard nothing but compliments. 
But when Prince Gortscliakoff, on the occasion of the 
Italian War, directed the German Governments in 
a most dictatorial circular to observe neutrality, 
I gave him the same lesson that I had given to Lord 
Clarendon. 

Tin: despatch ranks first among the sins for which 
1 have never received absolution. After the outbreak 
of the Polish Insurrection in 1862, the answer I sent 
to Prance and England, declining to join in an inter¬ 
vention, found favour with Gortscliakoff. But after 
the suppression of the Insurrection, it happened that 
a large number of Polish refugees were staying at 
Dresden, and I again received a very insolent demand 
that they should be at once expelled. The Russian 
envoy was at the same time instructed to remind me 
of the solidarity of monarchical interests. I begged 
M. de Kakoschkin to send Prince Gortscliakoff the 
following answer: ‘ I remember the time when the 
King of Sardinia invaded Austrian territory during 
a time of peace. Although this King had not under T 
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taken anything against Russia, the Emperor Nicholas 
immediately recalled his envoy at Turin’(the same M. 
de Kakoschkiu) ‘and gave the Sardinian envoy in St 
Petersburg his passports. This is what I consider solid¬ 
arity of monarchical interests. But it happened later 
on that the next King of Sardinia, who had not been in 
any way injured by Russia, sent his troops to the 
Crimea to wage war upon Russia. Soon afterwards, 
another Italian sovereign, who had declined an invita¬ 
tion to take part in that war, was dethroned by the 
King of Sardinia, and Russia hastened to acknowledge 
the usurpation. In such circumstances,’ I concluded, 
‘there is no solidarity of monarchical interests, and 
the Government of a small country can only fulfil the 
task of living in peace and harmony with its subjects, 
and of not offending public sentiment.’ This reply 
also was never forgotten. Finally, I could not avoid 
putting the Russian Ambassador in his proper place 
at the Conference of London, where I was Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the German Confederation, when he 
wished almost to deprive me of the right of speaking, 
on the ground that the Confederation was not 
engaged in war with Denmark. 

All this made a deep impression on Prince 
GortschakofF, accustomed as he was to flattery 
and obsequiousness. What I said in the circular I 
issued on taking office in Austria—that I brought 
into my present position, neither likes nor dislikes, 
but only the experiences of my past career—I also 
proved towards Russia, and I seriously endeavoured 
to establish a good understanding with her. 
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Prince Gortscliakoff was never a sincere friend of 
Austria. Without wishing to diminish the credit due 
to the diplomatic ability of my successor, I do not 
doubt that it was owing to the fact of his taking my 
place that Count Andrassy was so remarkably well 
received in Berlin by the Russian Chancellor, in spite 
of the part he played in 1849, and of liis sympathies 
in 1870 having been directed, not against Germany, 
but agaiust Russia. 

At first, towards the end of I860, when 1 was 
just entering on my career as an Austrian Minister, 
things certainly assumed a favourable aspect, and 
I was told that Prince Gortscliakoff said : ‘ L’Autriche 
est dans nos eaux.’ But, singularly enough, a new 
crime was now imputed to me, the concession which 
I wished to be made to Russia of a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris with regard to the Black Sea. 
I have developed my views on this subject in another 
passage, where 1 ha ve pointed out that a European con¬ 
trol of the internal affairs of Turkey, which 1 consi¬ 
dered imperative, could only be possible with the 
cordial co-operation of Russia. The Emperor 
Alexander came to London in 1874, when I was 
Ambassador there, and showed me his displeasure in 
a demonstrative manner, partly by the coldness and 
abruptness with which he addressed me, and partly 
by paying marked attention to the colleagues who 
were standing near me, especially to the Turkish 
A mbassador. 1 often recalled to mind in 1877 
and 1878 the words he said to Musurus Pasha:— 
' Desormais il ne peut plus avoir entre nous le moindre 
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malentendu.’ But I was struck by one remarkable 
incident. During the ceremony of the presen 
tation of the Freedom of the City to the Czar, 
it happened that on entering the smokiug room 
J found his Majesty without his Russian suite; 
and on that occasion lie addressed me very politely, 
and spoke to me for some time. J can find no 
other explanation for this change of manner than 
that the treatment I received did not arise from 
the Emperor’s own initiative, but from the wishes of 
his Chancellor. 



CH AFTER XVLI 
18 ('»'.) 


THK J)BBPATniHS ON TIIK 0)N<'OKI>AT ,\NJ> TUI', IKCUMHNIO.VI, CUCNCII.. - 
I'itTNCK SANdlJSZKO. 


Thk Red HooJc gave me an opportunity of explaining 
the question of the Concordat in its fullest extent, by 
publishing a despateh addressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome. Count Trant.tinansdorff.* The 
chief author of this despateh was the Sektionsebef 
Herr von Hofmann.t Dr Rechhauer, for whom l 
generally had great esteem, looked upon this despatch 
as a diplomatic ‘Canossa:’ but the Italian Am¬ 
bassador, who was certainly no pilgrim to Canossa, 


* Sec Apiiumlix It. 

t During iny stay at (iaxtoin. J la ion Hofmann drew' uj» tin.- historical jrfirt of tin- 
despatch, and it was turned into Pmich at Tschl, with my assistance, by Karon 
Altonburg. 
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was of a different opinion, as the following note which 
he sent me will show : 


13 JuilUt 1869. 

‘Cher Comte, —Jc vions de lire votre admirable note 
sur la question du Concordat. C’est une page d’his- 
toire qui marquera dans les annalcs de la civilisation. 
Jo viens de l’expedier a Florence : envoyez-moi un 
autre exemplaire. Merci, chcr Comte, de me per- 
mettre do vous appcler mon ami. 

‘Joachim Napoleon Pepoli.’ 

An amusing reminiscence here occurs to me. In 
the Upper House I often met Prince Sanguszko, a true 
grand seigneur, but a very eccentric one. The posi¬ 
tion of Privy Councillor (Geheimrath) was gladly 
accepted even by the greatest noblemen in Austria, 
and Prince Sanguszko expressed a wish to have it. 
I recommended him for the position ; the Emperor 
agreed, and the Prince came on purpose from Galicia 
to Vienna to be sworn in. His Majesty being absent 
from Vienna, 1 was empowered to administer the oath. 
I prepared the ceremony with all due solemnity, 
placing a crucifix and lighted candles on a table. 
Scktionschef von Hofmann read the formula of the 
oath; but when I gave the sign for the Prince to swear, 
he refused. At length Baron Hofmann persuaded 
him to give way. Immediately afterwards the Prince 
asked to speak to me alone in my room; and when 
I had invited him to sit down, he said: ‘Vous 
m’ avez fait preter un serment, et j’ai dft jurer 
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entre autres choses de toujours dire la verito. Eh 
bien, je m’eti vais vous la dire.’ "Whereupon he 
made some remarks on my policy which were any¬ 
thing but flattering. 
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TIIE lMI-EltlAL .tOUHVICy TO THE EAST. 

I will not weary my readers with repetitions of what 
they have read or may read in books of travel. My 
descriptions would not be very minute, as in the short 
space of six weeks we visited Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. But I will not resist 
the temptation of wandering from the beaten track 
into by-paths of which there is no mention in books of 
travel, and on which I hope the reader will not be 
unwilling to follow me. 

Such an expedition in the suite of a sovereign has 
its disadvantages, as one of the greatest charms of 
every journey, freedom and independence, must in 
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such a case unavoidably be limited. But there is one 
great advantage which attends such a journey—an 
advantage of particular value in the East. The 
inhabitants, who are but rarely seen by the ordinary 
traveller, show themselves out of curiosity. Part of 
this curiosity was on my account; I was told in 
Jerusalem that ‘the people wished to see the Grand 
Vizier of the White Sultan.’ I feel called upon 
gratefully to place on record the fact how little 
unnecessary (/due the Emperor imposed upon his suite, 
and how solicitous his Majesty was for their comfort 
and welfare. This anxiety gave vise to an amusing 
telegraphic mistake. During the journey from Con¬ 
stantinople to Athens, the Emperor, who knew how 
much 1 suffered from sea-sickness, telegraphed from 
his ship to that of the Ministers to enquire how I was. 
The telegraphic machinery was defective, and the 
answer was : ‘Unverseliamt’ (impudent) instead of ‘ Er 
seldaft ’ (he is asleep). 

The tour began with a night journey by rail from 
Pesth to Bazins, where some members of the Servian 
Ministry v\ere present to receive the Emperor. They 
were accompanied by Herr von Kallay, who began his 
career during my administration as Consul-General at 
Belgrade. He was recommended to me by Count 
Andrassj r , and he proved most valuable. Herr von 
Kallay afterwards displayed even greater talents 
in a higher sphere. Latterly, before I left the 
Imperial service, he was my official superior. But 7 
am of opinion that he had more cause to praise me 
when I was his superior than I had cause to praise 
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him when ho was mine—an experience which was 
not a solitary one. 

What I did not like daring the time Herr von 
Kallay was Consul-General at Belgrade was the policy 
carried on by the Hungarians on their own account, 
which was, perhaps unjustly, attributed to him. Ali 
Pasha said to me at Constantinople : ‘Wo have every 
confidence in the Cabinet of Vienna and in you; but 
we become anxious when we see what is done in 
Servia by people at Pesth.’ He was alluding to a 
project then on foot by which the administration of 
Bosnia would have been confided to Servia. It did 
not originate in any initiative of Herr von Kallay’s, 
for it was communicated to me early in 18G7, long 
before he went to Belgrade, on the occasion of a 
mission on which Count Edmund Zichy was sent to 
Prince Michael. Perhaps this retrospect is not with¬ 
out interest at the present moment, when Servia so 
obviously desires to possess Bosnia. When I met 
Prince Milan, the present King, some years ago, he 
expressed his gratitude to mo. I had certainly been 
of service to his dynasty, for it was through my inter¬ 
vention, not only that the citadel of Belgrade was 
evacuated, but also that the Porte acknowledged by a 
firman the hereditary rights of the Obrenovitch family 
after the accession of Prince Milan. Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment seems of no value now, but in those days it 
was thought very important. The title of sovereign 
was long desired before it was obtained; and almost 
portentous, because anything but imposing, was 
the proclamation by TchernayefF after a war 
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which was not exactly a triumph for the Servian 
arms.* 

Servia was not without a rival in her Bosnian 
aspirations. During the short stay I made in London 
in 1881, I paid a visit to Lady Borthwick, the wife of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Editor of the Morning Post, 
and a great favourite in London society. Sir 
Algernon took part in the previous year in the 
demonstration of Duleigno on an English ship, and he 
wrote a book on it, of which he gave me a copy. He 
related how he paid a visit at Cettinye to Prince 
Nikita,t and how the Prince said he greatly regretted 
that Mr Gladstone had not come into office some 
years sooner, as in that case Bosnia would have met 
with a difforenc fate. The hook was interesting 
enough for me to send it to Vienna, but it does not 
seem to have affected the unlimited confidence which 
was felt there with regard to the Balkan Principalities. 

The Black Mountains were the source of many 
disasters to Austria. In 1853 Omar Pasha advanced 
with an Army of 00,000 men to put an end at any 
price to the mountain State, which had become a very 
unpleasant neighbour. Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been allowed to carry out his inten¬ 
tion. But Field-Marshal Count Leiningen was sent 
on a special mission to Constantinople, and that 

* At that time I composed the following quatrain for n lady who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Servia : 

‘ T/fin]lire fundi* par Guillaume 
list jciine, el il fut conqut'ranl; 
lit* plus viou\ r pariui les royniinies 
Suns coiiijuute, cst cclui <Je Mille-ntis. 


t Of Montenegro. 

YOL. II 


1 
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mission scared Montenegro. Whether from jealousy 
or emulation, Leiningen’s mission was followed by 
Mcnsehikofi’s. This gave birth to the Crimean War; 
the Crimean War to the Italian War; and the 
Italian War to the German War. 

Even before I entered the Imperial service, I 
knew that this was the chain of events, and I do not 
deny that I consequently did not entertain very lively 
sympathies for the Prince of Montenegro. Yet he 
had no cause to complain of me. It was during my 
tenure of office that expensive roads were constructed 
with Austrian money on Montenegrin territory. 
Even then Montenegro was demanding access to the 
sea ‘ for her exports.’ But when these roads were 
completed, there was nothing to export. 

I remember a rather amusing intermezzo in this 
connection. Quite at the beginning of my Ministry, 
it happened one day that 'the Prince of Montenegro’ 
was announced to me. I advanced towards him, 
requesting him to enter, and I saw a martial, com¬ 
manding figure in a magnificent costume covered with 
gold embroidery, and with a sword whose hilt sparkled 
with jewels. I spoke to him in German, French, and 
Italian. lie replied in an unknown tongue. Fortun¬ 
ately, an interpreter was found who understood 
Montenegrin, and I was informed that my visitor was 
not the reigning Prince, but a member of the de¬ 
throned dynasty. I owed the visit to the circumstance 
that his Highness had a dispute with his hotelkeeper 
about the bill. I could not help telling the interpreter 
that the national costume should have been a sufficient 
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guarantee for the hotelkeeper, but I succeeded in 
settling the difficulty on the spot. 

But it is time that I should return to Bazias and 
take sail in the Imperial ship. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend to all admirers of grand scenery an 
excursion on the lower part of the Danube. Gigantic 
rocks, as large as those of the Klainm of Gastein 
or of the Via Mala in Switzerland, descend, not 
like them into a small mountain stream, hut into a 
magnificent, broad river, commanding Alpine views. 

It was still day-light when we reached Orsova, 
and someone remarked that it was in that neighbour- 
hood that Kossuth buried the Hungarian regalia. 
Others said it was elsewhere. I remarked in a 
whisper to my colleague, the Hungarian Minister- 
President: ‘ You must know all about that,’ but he 
did not answer. 

There was then no Kingdom of Roumania, nor 
even a recognised Roumania, and the official designa¬ 
tion of the country was still ‘ Principautes Danu- 
biennes,’ or ‘ Moldo-Valachie.’ There were prolonged 
negotiations as to the recognition of the name 
‘ Roumania,’ and the Roumanians could not complain 
of our attitude in regard to that question, or, indeed, 
any other. When I was Ambassador in London, 
I received instructions to support the wishes of 
Bucharest. On that occasion, my Turkish colleague, 
Musurus Pasha, for whom I have a great esteem, and 
who has all the finesse of a Phanariote, reproached 
me as follows : 4 Cost singulier qu’il une ej toque ou 
des grands empires prennent deux noms au lieu d’un, 
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des pays qui on ont dej;\ deux ne puissent pas se 
contentcr de les gar dor.’ I shook my head, but at 
heart I applauded. 

At that time other Roumanian affairs were on the 
order of the day, as, for instance, the coining of 
medals and the distribution of orders. In Constanti¬ 
nople also T advocated the Roumanian cause. After 
a review which took place on the Asiatic side, near 
TJnkiar Skelessi, there was a dinner at a palace in the 
vicinity, and afterwards I was sitting with A.li Pasha 
opposite a magnificent grove of palm trees on a real 
summer evening early in November. T had been 
talking to him for some time on behalf of the 
Danubian Principalities, when he suddenly remarked : 

‘ Ecoutez done, jc vous parle serieusemeut. Pourquoi 
ne les prenez vous pas ? Nous vous les codons de 
grand creur.’ 

Couut Amlrassy, who was standing by, protested 
very decidedly against such an idea, which 
showed that Ire thought the Grand Vizier was 
in earnest. Hungary might well think that she had 
enough Roumanians in her country; but for the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy this consideration could 
not be decisive. At the time when Ali Pasha 
expressed this idea, it was too late, but there were 
moments when it might easily have been realised. 
It is difficult to conceive how Austria could, during 
the Crimean War, have occupied the Danubian 
Principalities only to evacuate them—the old Italian 
tradition! At first sight it may seem as if the 
acquisition of these Principalities at the cost of a 
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friendly power would have been a monstrous proceed¬ 
ing. But with more careful consideration the question 
assumes a different aspect. Austria would have had 
to take precautions; but a tolerably skilful diplomatist 
would have been certain of success. It would have 
been necessary first to consider what attitude the 
other [powers would have assumed in the matter. 
France and England, whose voices were at that time 
predominant in Eastern affairs, could not have 
opposed a solution which would have been most 
effectual in preventing another war between Turkey 
and Russia, as it would have placed Russia at a 
considerable distance from the Turkish frontier. 
Prussia was not then in a position to give a decisive 
opinion. As to Russia, she would certainly not have 
desired such a change; but Russia was abandoned, 
even before Sebastopol, by all Europe, so that her 
consent would not have been essential. On the other 
hand, the Danubian Principalities were not Russian 
territory, and the useless cession of part of Bessarabia 
was much more offensive to Russia’s national pride 
than the transfer of the Principalities to Austria would 
have been. As to Turkey it should be remembered 
that the Danubian Principalities were not a Turkish 
Province, and the Porte has allowed itself to be 
persuaded that Bosnia is better in other hands. Why, 
therefore should it not have been open to similar 
persuasion at another time ? It might easily be 
show'll that the acquisition of Bosnia was a far less 
natural transaction, for during the war of 1H77 it was 
Austria who was under obligations to Russia, and not 
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Turkey, who had no reaHOti for showing gratitude. 
But the advantage Turkey would have obtained 
by relinquishing the Danubian Principalities would 
have been far more indisputable than that which she 
obtained by the loss of Bosnia. She would have 
obtained full compensation for the only benefit she 
derived from the possession of the Principalities—the 
tribute—and also a friendly neighbour not given to 
agitating among her people. At that time the affairs 
of the East were settled under the pressure of the 
Western Powers. It was most important, therefore, 
that Austi’ia should make her conditions before under¬ 
taking the occupation of the Principalities, which cost 
so many men and so much money, ancl which only 
secured thu success of England and France in the 
Crimean War. If the Western Powers had been 
bound to fulfil Austria’s conditions, there would have 
been no reason for withdrawing the Austrian troops 
from the Principalities. Instead of this, the sole 
reward for all Austria’s exertions was that which 
afterwards proved"so illusory—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, fine promises from the Sultan for his 
Christian subjects, and the liberation of the mouths 
of the Danube from Russian control, but not the 
admission to them of the ships of the Powers—in 
which question the Prince of Hoheuzollcrn, now 
King of Roumania, has unfortunately more to say, 
and says it, than the Emperor of Austria. 

It cannot be denied that our most vital interests 
on the Lower Danube extend beyond Salonica. Even 
in those days there was a suspicion of this, for when I 
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happened to meet Count Buol at Golling, near 
Salzburg, in 1855, he said to me: ‘ We know what 
we must have.’ But those who make no effort, 
obtain nothing. 

Prince Charles was then abroad, and the 
Minister Gogolniceano received us in his master’s 
absence. He was afterwards my colleague in 
Paris, and was not then so decided on the 
Danubian question as he showed himself to be 
afterwards. 

On a splendid morning we landed at Rustcliuk. 
I was much struck by the fact that in that town, so 
distant from the centre of the Mahommedan world, 
the men still wore the old Turkish costume with 
the turban, while it is scarcely ever seen in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We were received not only by Baron Prokesch, 
but also by Ali Pasha and by Omar Pasha, two most 
interesting personages. Omar Pasha was originally 
a serjeant in a frontier regiment, from which he was 
discharged without a pension. Now he was a Field- 
Marshal, and famous through his operations against 
the Russians in 1854. He had not forgotten his 
German in the least, and he was fond of expatiating 
in glowing terms on the beauties of his harem, like a 
true son of Mahonnned. T remember it was he who 
recommended to the Emperor Baron Rodic as the 
most suitable Governor of Dalmatia. In later years 
when, during the war, the measures of the Dalmatian 
Government with regard to the landing in the 
harbour of Klek gave ground for complaints at Con- 
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stantinople, I always succeeded in silencing my 
colleague Musurus in London by reminding him of 
Omar Pasha’s recommendation. 

I was still more interested by Ali Pasha. All 
that I had heard about his great accomplishments and 
his engaging manners was surpassed by the reality. 
Our intercourse during the journey and at Constan¬ 
tinople was most agreeable, and I have reason to 
believe that he was sincere in the compliments he paid 
me. 

Our journey to Varna by rail was very rapid. I 
remember being greatly struck at seeing a plough- 
ing-machino of the newest construction being used 
in a field in the much abused dominions of the 
Sultan. 

Towards evening the Emperor embarked at Varna 
on the Sultan’s yacht Suitauic, which was decorated 
with extraordinary magnificence, and had been 
presented to the Sultan by the Khedive Ismail. 
Ali Pasha said it was ‘ one of the Khedive’s ex¬ 
travagant whims,’ but the Sultan did not disdain to 
accept the present. At Varna three vessels of the 
Austrian fleet, the Greif, the Elizabeth, and the 
Gorgnano waited for us. The Ministers had the 
honour of passing the night on the Sultanie. I had 
often been told of the prevalence on the Black Sea of 
storms and sea-sickness; and I was the more agreeably 
surprised to find a perfectly calm sea, and a beautiful 
full moon. We passed some hours of the night on 
deck, and my memory was haunted by the commenc¬ 
ing and dosing verses of a poem of Lamartine’s on 
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the old Eastern theme of an attempted elopement 
from the seraglio being punished with death : 

‘ La lune sereine, 

Jit juaait dans les dots'. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1869 

CONTINUATION OP TUB IMPIIUIAL JOUUNHY TO TUB BAST.- 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When we woke next morning we found ourselves in 
tine Bosphorus ; and we reached Constantinople at 
noon. The first view of the city has a much 
more imposing aspect from the side of the Sea of 
Marmora, and in that respect w r e were not fortunate. 
But it was a most favourable circumstance that the 
Emperor’s arrival attracted thousands of large and 
small boats, and the sea was covered with flags, sails 
and tents. The weather was superb, and I was able 
to telegraph to Vienna: ‘ Arrivee de 1’Empereur par 
un temps splendide, spectacle imposant.’ 
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The Saltan drove up to meet the Emperor, and 
he came on board our ship. I have mentioned him 
in my recollections of 18G7. His people have been 
very ungrateful to him, for he not only spent large 
sums on luxuries, with which he has been justly 
reproached, but he also created a respectable fleet, 
which was afterwards not sufficiently used. His tragic 
end made a deep impression upon me. He is said to 
have opened his veins with a pair of scissors that were 
placed in his bath-room ; but the popular opinion was 
probably correct: ‘qu’au lieu de s’etre suicide il 
avait etc suicide.’ 

Very little was gained by his death. Murad, 
whom wc had known in Vienna as a man in the best 
of health, mental and physical, though somewhat 
reserved, could not even go through the ceremony of 
coronation, as a painful ulcer prevented him from 
putting on the sword of Osman ; and he subsequently 
became insane, or perhaps was only reported to be so. 
The greatest fault that Turkey could commit, was 
committed during the reign of his successor. This 
was the reduction of half the interest on the Turkish 
Loans, a measure which was not brought about by 
necessity, and which alienated foreign countries, 
especially England.* 

We saw the Sultan every day at dinner, when he 


* In London I wrote the following Quatrains : 

Aziz: 

JiomuMir it sa inriuuiro, son tn'jwiM fut beau, 
Car il out mort on Ununl-fteigneur, 
list si on lui a tloiiue des ciscaux, 

C’est qu'011 voulait qu’il fut uillcurs. 
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had the Emperor on his right hand, and Ali on his 
left, the latter acting as interpreter, as the Sultan 
did not understand a word of French. But his 
Majesty had a great taste for music, and we heard 
more than once a march of his composition, which 
was very original. 

The reception took place in the magnificent Dolma 
Bagche Palace, where the Sultan then resided. It 
was most exquisitely fitted up, and it commanded a 
fine view of the sea. Apartments in it were assigned 
to the Emperor, and .also to Prince Hohenlohe and 
Count Bellegarde. The Ministers were quartered in 
another building, also styled a palace— -Incus d non 
lucnido —where there was neither comfort nor 
elegance. Andrassy conjured up dreams of Gulnares 
and mandolines, but in the night the reality proved 
very disagreeable and far from poetical. I will not be 
ungrateful, however, especially as the arrangements 
were not made by the Turkish Government; and I 
will not forget that 1 was presented with a beautiful 
Arab horse. 


Mi: had : 

On (lit qu’il houHti: mort et inartyre 
I Van clou, ('cl a no pout mYituniicr. 

Si e’est hoii clou i|iii le fait Houffrir, 

(!’ost quo nous le lui avous rivo. 

Jit. e’est cepciulant ce clou, jc vouh le dis, 
(Jtii <le Miinul a fait mi bou apotro, 

Lorpque lea softas muj* le troiie Tout mis, 

I Is ont pense : mi clou clmsao l'autre. 

Hamid : 

lit lui tuissi? qui 1c rein place? chose fatale. 
Sait-on jamais dans ce pays ! 

Si autre part cola va do male en male, 

Chez cux cela va de mal en pis. 
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In Constantinople, where Baron Haymerle* was 
the First Secretary to the embassy, Baron Prokeseh 
was in his element, and as usual ho neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of contrasting Turkey with the rest of Europe 
—the East with the West—as if they wore light and 
darkness. When I was Minister in Saxony I was 
frequently with him at Gastein, and I once heard him 
say at a table d’hote : 4 These Turks have much sense. 
I know Ali, who has a charming wife. She was 
expecting her confinement, and she said one day to 
her husband: 44 Dear husband, I have brought you a 
young slave.” What European wife would be equally 
obliging?’ This reminds me of a story told at the 
time of the Crimean War. The wife of one of the 
Ambassadors, who was of a jealous disposition, had an 
audience of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, 
who received her surrounded by her slaves. The 
Ambassadress was struck by the beauty of one; of 
them, a Circassian, and could not help exclaiming: 
4 Quelle belle creature ! ’ Whereupon the Sultana 
said : 4 Vouloz-vous quo je vous on fasse eadeau ? ’ 4 Y 
pensez-vous ? ’ rejoined the Ambassadress; 4 et mon 
mari ? ’ 4 Vous nc 1’ aimez done pas ? ’ remarked the 

Sultana. 

I had interviews with Ali Pasha as to certain 

* When Uaron llaymcrlo became Minister, Homo official papers stated that 
Count Andrassy was tho first to discover his capaciLy, which until then had not been 
appreciated. Thu fact is that Jiaron Jlaymorlu was promoted three, times during 
the five years of my administration. Ife was secretary to the Embassy at Uorlin, 
theu first secretary to that at Constantinople, and afterwards Ambassador at 
Athens and the Hague. Ho was grateful to me, and did me full justice, f must 
add that I hud no cause, to complain of him when lie was Minister, nor was I 
inconvenienced by the absence of timely instructions, as was frequently the case, with 
other MinUterH. 
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differences which had then arisen between the Porte 
and the Khedive, and which were arranged mainly 
through our intervention in Constantinople and in 
Cairo ; and also with regard to the attitude of Turkey 
towards the Dalmatian rebellion. I succeeded in 
persuading Ali to send troops to the frontier with 
orders not to allow anyone to pass, and the rebellion 
was consequently soon put down. Jt must be 
admitted that we did not return this service 
during the Bosnian insurrection, for our frontier was 
perfectly open. But the step taken by Turkey was 
advantageous from an economical point of view, as 
the maintenance of Turkish soldiers is less expensive 
than that of Turkish fugitives, as the Delegations 
found out to their cost. 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
whom I saw at Constantinople was a man who has 
since been much spoken of, General Ignatieff. I had 
made his acquaintance previously at Vienna, and I 
afterwards met him in London. As there was no 
occasion to open a negotiation with him, I was able 
to enjoy his attractive conversation without reserve. 
He was fond of opening his narratives with these 
words: ‘Vous savez quo mon grand defaut est de 
toujours dire la vdrit<5.’ 

As elsewhere, we found our time at Constantinople 
far too short. Five days are not enough even for the 
most hurried visit. I have a particularly vivid re¬ 
collection of the day when a review was held on the 
Asiatic side, near Unkiar Skelcssi, whither we were 
conveyed by steamer. The demeanour and appear- 
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ance of the troops were admirable, and so far the 
Emperor could find no fault; but for one strange sur¬ 
prise he was not prepared. After we had ridden 
down the front in the suite of the two sovereigns, 
everyone alighted. The Sultan conducted the Em¬ 
peror to an elevated platform, and then the review 
began. This must have been the only time in his 
life that the Emperor witnessed a review in an arm¬ 
chair. 

On leaving the platform, I looked in vain for my 
horse, and I had at last to content myself with 
another, which had a saddle with Turkish stirrups. 
These are very uncomfortable on account of their 
great width, and possibly through my unfamiliarity 
with them, 1 fidgeted the horse, and he galloped off 
with me, tearing through the large and elegantly 
dressed crowd. Such an incident would in Western 
Europe give rise to a good deal of complaint and some 
swearing. But the Turks politely stepped aside, leaving 
a free space along which 1 was carried, more rapidly 
than .1 desired, to the Palace, where dinner was served. 

As we were returning in the steamer, the passage 
lasting more than an hour, there was incessant firing 
from the hills and a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At the same time we were informed that the Govern¬ 
ment officials had not received their pay for eighteen 
months. ‘ Is it possible,’ someone asked, ‘ that such a 
state of things can exist in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century?’ ‘ As it does exist,’ I replied, 

‘ there is no reason why it should not continue.’ 

What is so lamentable in that country, so highly 
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favoured by nature, is that so much that is good and 
great is due to the very agencies that make such 
things possible. In Turkey boundless authority and 
implicit obedience are still in full vigour; and the 
much-enduring Turk is ready to perform admirable 
services in obedience to his master’s commands. It is 
well-known that honesty is far more frequently found 
among the Mahommedan than among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, and we constantly had proofs 
of the fact. The sovereign himself is a well-meaning 
prince; what is evil in the country is mainly to be 
traced to the intermediate class between master and 
servant. 



CHAPTER XX 

1869 

CONTINUATION OK TUB IMPKItlAI. JOURNEY TO TUB EAST.-ATHENS, 

JAFFA, J EltUSALKM, TI1E SI IE/. CANAL. 

After leaving Constantinople we had an odious 
companion, sea-sickness. T suffered so much on my 
way to Athens, that when we landed at the Pirseus 
King George of Greece was quite alarmed at my 
appearance, lint the worst was yet to come. 

Our very short stay at Athens was chiefly useful 
to me in so far as it enabled me to dispatch some 
urgent business, and I had barely time to visit the 
Acropolis. Prom the Acropolis one perceives a vast 
landscape, said to include even the field of Marathon, 
and strongly reminding one of Rottmann’s celebrated 
pictures. Thence one can fly on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation to ancient Hellas: but it is less easy to do so 
from modern Athens, which is much more like a 
voi.. 11 K 
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Franconian town, like Anspaeh for instance, than a 
Greek settlement. 

I am glad to say that there was no occasion for 
negotiations. Even then, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, Greece was beginning to long for Epirus and 
Thessaly. Of course I remained completely passive. 
But as I remembered later on, what most amused me 
was that the chief argument for an extension of 
frontier was the allegation that it was impossible to 
put down brigandage ; while enquiry has proved that 
the hordes of robbers that infested Greece did not 
come from the other side of the frontier, but started 
from Grecian territory to plunder the Turks! This 
argument might also be applied to Italy, as it is not 
from Austrian territory that the Irredentists make 
the Italian frontier insecure. 

My interviews with King George of Greece made 
an agreeable impression upon me. I had seen his 
Majesty previously at Vienna, I saw him again in 
London and Paris, and I always found occasion to 
admire his strong and acute judgment. 

Immediately after a state dinner at Court, the 
journey was resumed to Jaffa. It lasted four days 
and four nights, of which I passed three days and as 
many nights in the most lamentable condition. 
Andrassy afterwards told me that he thought I was 
dying when he eamc to see me on the third day. 

On the fourth night we arrived at Jaffa, but we 
had not done with the sea. In olden times Jaffa had 
a harbour; now the harbour has disappeared, and 
people have to land in small boats that find their way 
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between projecting boulders and rocks. We were 
consequently obliged to remain on board all night, and 
our ship rolled so much that while we were at supper 
all the china and glass was smashed. It was a 
splendid morning when we landed, and we were so 
attracted by the grandeur of the scene that we did 
not notice our dangerous position among the rocks. 
From Jaffa to Jerusalem I rode the greater part of 
the way on horseback in a temperature of 30 deg. 
llcaumur, and nearly choked by the dust raised by a 
caravan of GOO horses and camels in a district where 
it had not rained for six months. We were escorted 
by a squadron of natives on horseback. 1 remarked 
two very picturesquely dressed men splendidly 
mounted, and in reply to my questions about them I 
was told they were the leaders of two bands of 
robbers with whom a truce had been concluded. This 
truce must have cost a great deal of money; our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land certainly did not 
diminish the Turkish National Debt. Among the 
beasts of burthen, J was most interested in the camels. 
The horizontal position of the head, which is peculiar 
to the camel, gives him "a strange look, between that 
of a man and a monkey. It is curious to watch the 
animal when he is being laden. If his burthen is 
beyond a certain weight he begins to growl and refuse 
to move. The natives use the stratagem of greatly 
exceeding the proper weight so as to make the relief 
appear the greater when they take some of it 
off, and thereby induce the animal to get up more 
willingly. ‘ Exactly,’ I ventured to observe to his 
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Majesty, ‘ as we do with the Delegations and the war- 
budget ! ’ 

On the evening of the first day we arrived at a 
place called Abugosh, where we passed the night in 
an improvised tent. The next day the journey was 
continued, but we stopped to put on our uniforms in 
a valley where David is said to have slain Goliah. 
The procession now assumed a more imposing 
character. On the spot from which Jerusalem was 
first visible, the Emperor dismounted in order to kiss 
the ground, according to an ancient custom. We 
then made a solemn entry into Jerusalem, I riding at 
the Emperor’s right hand. On reaching the gates 
we all dismounted, and the Emperor proceeded on 
foot with his suite to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

The profound impression made upon me by that 
momentous day must have been strongly reflected 
in the telegram I sent to Vienna, as it was well 
received by many people who had hitherto looked 
upon the heretic with horror. But I must indeed 
have been thoughtless and indifferent had I not felt 
deeply moved at the place whence Christianity and 
the events it produced took their origin. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace Biblical 
events on the spot. It could not be otherwise than 
that the certainty of tradition should have been lost 
after the frequent sieges and destruction of the town. 
But the locality of Gethsemane and of the Mount of 
Olives is undisputed, and I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at not being quartered with the Emperor’s 
military suite in the very comfortable house of the 
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Austrian Pilgrims, but in a far less comfortable inn 
standing on an eminence exactly opposite the Mount 
of Olives. 

We found in Jerusalem an excellent guide in the 
Imperial Consul, Count Caboga, who had studied the 
Jerusalem of the past and of the present with great 
zeal. I have a most agreeable recollection of him, 
and it was my intention to give him a post in my 
immediate entourage, as 1 saw that he possessed 
remarkable talents. Had I remained much longer in 
office, Count Caboga would have had brilliant 
opportunities of justifying my high opinion of him. 
He accompanied me on my excursion to Bethlehem, to 
which plant! 1 went by a perfectly new road on which 
no carriage had yet passed, and it turned out that 
I was the first person to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem since King Solomon. The 
inhabitants of Bethlehem are of a different and far 
handsomer type than those of Jerusalem, so that 
there was naturally but little traflie between the two 
towns. 

I will not leave the Holy City without recording 
a circumstance by which 1 was deeply impressed. 
The Greek-Armenian Church contains treasures in 
money and jewels to the value of 30,000,000 francs; 
and this vast property has never been touched by the 
Mussulman Government, though one cannot say that 
it did not want money. Would a Christian Govern¬ 
ment have acted with equal probity ? I doubt it. 

On leaving Jerusalem I rode on a real horse of the 
desert, which I bought for the moderate sum of twenty 
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Napoleons, and which I had in my stables long after 
1870. Ho was rather old, and as my coronation horse 
was almost past service, I provided for his old age by 
giving him to one of the Imperial stables. 

While on our arrival at Jaffa we had been favoured 
by the most beautiful weather, on our return the 
sea was rough and the weather stormy. I arrived 
with the Ministers Andrassy and Plener long before 
the Emperor, and we were repeatedly warned of the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of embarking. An 
old French pilot was particularly emphatic on the 
subject, saying; ‘ II y’aurait de la folic il laisser 
l’Empereur s’embarquer par ee temps.’ When the 
Emperor arrived, escorted by Tegetthoff, his Majesty 
asked the latter whether there was any danger. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Tegetthoff. ‘Then let us 
embark,’ said the Emperor. 1 and others who were 
present afterwards remarked that TegetthofFs death 
was perhaps a fortunate event for his happiness and 
his fame, as with his reckless audacity he could not 
always have achieved victories such as that at Lissa. 

The Emperor, in order to proceed to his ship, the 
‘ Grcif,’ entered the boat with Tegetthoff, Prince 
Holienlohe, and Count llellegarde, and we watched 
them with much anxiety. We suddenly saw the 
boat rise on a wave and then disappear. I can still 
hear the words of the old pilot ringing in my ears: 

‘ II est perdu ! ’ 

Fortunately our alarm only lasted for a moment. 
We saw the boat rise again, and the firing of the guns 
told us of the Emperor’s safe arrival. The boat 
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returned, but the sailors declared that not for any 
money would they start again. Thus we could do 
nothing but wait and pass the night in a monastery. 
Early in the morning it was announced that the sea 
was calm, and we hastened to the boat. The sea was 
still very rough, and I cannot say that we wore in a 
cheerful mood. 

Next day we overtook the Emperor at Port Said, 
where we also found the Empress Eugenie, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands. At the ceremony of inauguration, on which 
occasion wo had an eloquent speech from the Abbe 
Bauer, the Emperor escorted the Empress Eugenie. 

The most brilliant part of the passage through 
the canal was the day’s stay at Ismailia. It was in¬ 
teresting to see this town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants which had sprung up in a few years, and 
still more so the basin, which contained forty vessels, 
many of them men-of-war, and which ten years before 
was only an insignificant lake. During the day our 
only entertainment was the ‘ Fantasia,’ a sort of 
Oriental tournament, but at night there was a brilliant 
ball, of which l remember some of the incidents. We 
were staying on board our ship, and were to be 
fetched in carriages. The latter, however, either did 
not appear at all or were very late, and so we were 
compelled to go to the ball on foot. This was difficult, 
as Ismailia had at that time no pavement, so that we 
had to wade through deep sand. I perceived a little 
black doukey r , and without a moment’s hesitation I 
jumped on its back. In this way I passed through 
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the brilliantly-lighted streets dressed for the ball, and 
wearing all ray decorations ; and the Empress Eugdnie 
was much amused when I told her that 1 had come to 
the ball on a donkey. The fete was very brilliant, 
and numerously attended, not only by guests of high 
rank, but by many of more doubtful position ; but 
this was unavoidable. At supper we found a menu 
with no less than twenty-four courses, which gave us 
the prospect of a rather uuwclcome prolongation of 
the ball. We were, however, soon pacified, as after 
the fourth course the supper was at an end. This 
reminded me of home; the proceeding was only too 
similar to the introduction in Parliament of numerous 
bills which are never passed. 

As we approached the last portion of the Suez 
Canal, we had a magnificent view of the desert near 
Mount Sinai. 1 have mentioned above our misfortune 
on the Canal. How it happened that we were obliged 
to see more than thirty ships pass by us, 1 do not 
know'; however, it is a fact that although wo were 
among the first to enter the canal, wo were the last 
to reach Suez. At Suez we went through some 
exciting scenes. Here too we had to disembark in 
boats, and our Vice-Consul at Suez fell into the 
water. Fortunately he w r as a good swimmer, so that 
neither he nor ourselves felt any worse effects from 
the accident than fright. I must record in Count 
Andrassy’s praise that hearing of the accident, he 
took off his coat to swim to the rescue of the Vice- 
Consul. ‘ He is a good fellow,’ I said to those who 
tried to prejudice mo against him. 
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It was at Ismailia that I first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Lesseps, whom I saw ten years later very often 
in Paris. Though sixty years of ago, lie had just 
married a young lady of sixteen, and the marriage 
turned out a very happy one. He told me that 
twenty thousand Dalmatians had been employed on 
the Canal, anti that they were the best of all the 
workmen there. This testimony was of value, con¬ 
sidering the frequently unfavourable judgment that 
is passed on the inhabitants of our Southern 
Provinces. I have often admired Lesseps’ amazing 
energy; but he was quite wrong in 1882, and he is 
responsible for much of the mistaken policy of France 
in Egypt. On returning to Paris early in that year, 
he spoke enthusiastically of Arabi, whom he had 
known in former days, and who would, he believed, 
prove himself a true regenerator,—‘l’etoile qui se 
love sur la mer Rouge,’ as Arabi modestly said of 
himself. Not knowing Arabi, I could not contradict 
Lesseps’ opinion of him; but I was able to deny that it 
was a ' mouvement national ’ that was being set on 
foot; as 1 knew Egypt well enough to see that it 
possesses neither a nation nor a national movement, 
which must always be an intellectual one to bo of 
auy use. As 1 could see from my interviews with 
Freycinet, Lesseps was very successful in inculcating 
his idea of a ‘ mouvement national dont il ne fa.llu.it 
pas se rnelcr et en presence duquol la moilleure 
politique ctait eelle de 1’abstention.’ Events have 
proved that he was wrong, and that the movement 
was merely a military revolt which Arabi turned 
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to his own advantage. Garabetta would have under¬ 
stood the true state of affairs, and had he lived, he 
would have sent 30,000 men to Egypt in the month 
of February before the great heat had set in, and 
before Arabi had risen to importance. These troops 
would easily have done what England subsequently 
did ; or, which is more probable, England would have 
joined them. That Franco bears Lesscps no grudge 
for his error does not refute what I have said; it only 
proves the universal esteem in which that remarkable 
man is held, and which he so fully deserves.* 

* One clay T called upon M. tie Lesyops in l*arw, ami the concierge told me lie did 
not know whether lie was at home, and wnt hia wife to inquire. While 1 whh await¬ 
ing her return, the concierge said : ‘All, nion.sicur ! quel hoininc quo AI. de LesHcps ! 
Nous uuroiiM bicu du rnul ii le reinplacer.* 



CHAPTER XXI 

18G9 

CONCLUSION or Til K [MI’ElilVI. JOUHNfSV TO TI 1 K BAST.—CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, FLOUKNCH, TRIESTE 

After all the dangers of our maritime expedition, 
it was a great joy to be rapidly carried along in a 
train, and this feeling was further enhanced by ex¬ 
cellent buffets at the various stations. Our comfort 
in Egypt was carefully attended to, and measures had 
generally been talc on that the multitude of strangers 
who came to witness the opening of the Canal should 
have no cause for complaint. But it would have been 
unwise to think of the National Debt. 

I was quartered in most elegant apartments in the 
magnificent Gesire Palace, and the Viceroy came 
himself to see that I was in want of nothing. Ismail 
Pasha, who had done me the honour of being my 
guest at Vienna, is far more of a Parisian than an 
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African, and his manners are most agreeable. I 
seized the opportunity of urging the just claims of an 
eminent Austrian physician, Dr Lauter. Other ap¬ 
plications for my intervention I found myself unable 
to satisfy. At that time many complaints were made 
that various Austrian subjects had not received their 
due, and the Consul-General, Baron Schreiner, con¬ 
sequently found himself exposed to many misrepre¬ 
sentations. A fter my return, I entrusted the affair 
to a committee with legal advisers, and the result was 
so unfavourable to those who complained, that I took 
care that the Egyptian Government should not hear 
anything more of it. Prokesch went too far in his 
Eastern mania, taking it for granted in every case 
that the Turks were honest; but it often happens in 
the East that the bad quality of the wares puts the 
importer in the wrong ; and in this respect our Consuls 
have often been very unjustly reproached for not 
having been successful in their efforts on behalf of 
Austrian subjects. 

The scenery of Cairo made a far deeper impression 
upon me than that of Constantinople, and this may be 
explained by the fact that it is unique. Constantinople 
can be compared to Naples or to Lisbon ; but the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is without a parallel in 
the world. On the one side one sees the old town of 
the Caliphs, with its monumental tombs, on the other 
the broad waters of the Nile and the desert with its 
six pyramids rising on the horizon. I was greatly 
struck on visiting the citadel with the service in the 
Mosque. Hymns are sung incessantly at the tomb of 
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Mehemet Ali, and those hymns are exquisitely 
beautiful. I must say that the Mahommedan religion 
had a most imposing effect upon me, so far at least as 
its external forms arc concerned. The fountain 
playing before the Mosques gives a poetic impression, 
and still more so the prayer of the worshippers 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca: but what 
most pleased me was the absence of all pictures, 
figures, and ornaments. I once heard a Mussulman 
say: ‘ II y plus de paganisme dans votre culte quo 
dans le notre,’ and F do not think that lie was quite 
in the wrong. 

The climax of our unfortunately far too short stay 
in Egypt was our ride to the Pyramids. Earl}' in the 
morning we went by steamer to Memphis, or rather 
to the spot where the ancient Memphis stood. 
Breakfast was to have been taken there; but, owing 
to some mistake, our refreshments followed instead of 
preceding us, and were not to bo found on our arrival at 
Memphis. The Emperor, who does not like to waste 
time, and cares little for eating and drinking, deter- 
mined not to wait, and we were nearly starved, as 
during the whole of our ride through the desert till 
night we had nothing to eat but some eggs boiled in 
the hot sand. But I did not find the ride fatiguing, 
as I joined those who preferred donkeys to horses, 
and the former animal moves by assiduous and yet 
gentle steps which make one feel as if one were in an 
arm-chair rolling on wheels. A hyena was captured 
during this journey. Professor Brugsch Pasha ac¬ 
companied the Emperor during the whole ride. 
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I greatly regret that 1 did not take part in the 
ascent of the pyramid of Gliizeh. I was dissuaded 
from doing so, and the ascent cannot be very agreeable, 
as the traveller is thrown like a trunk from one group 
of Arabs to another, and they worry him with 
insatiate demands for baksheesh. I accordingly did 
not feel much inclined to make a closer acquaintance 
with the forty centuries. In a former chapter I 
expressed regret at the unpoetical railways which 
have deprived us of the real Rigi and the real 
Vesuvius. I had the same feeling at the end of this 
excursion to the Pyramids. There is indeed as yet no 
railway to them, but there is a most comfortable road, 
by which we returned to Cairo, and a very modern 
and very prosaic hotel where we enjoyed among other 
comforts some of .Droher’s excellent beer. At six 
o’clock we were in the train, and .1 slept all the 
better on the following night on board the steamer 
‘ Pluto.’ I had to leave before the Emperor, who did 
not start with his suite until tile next day. The 
reason was this : On the occasion of this journey, the 
Emperor was to have his first meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Erindisi. The King, however, 
became dangerously ill, and he had to send his 
excuses to the Emperor by a telegram addressed 
to Alexandria. The telegram I sent in reply 
would, if I could publish it, show the falsity of 
the assertion so often made in the newspapers, 
and unfortunately also in the Delegations, that, 
Austria’s friendly relations with Italy did not begin 
until after my resignation. The Emperor’s reply 
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shows that it was not he, but the King, who gave up 
the meeting, although he was convalesceut when I 
saw him in Florence shortly afterwards. It will he 
easily understood that the Emperor could not at that 
time take the initiative of a visit to Florence. But 
his Majesty instructed me to proceed home via 
Florence, and again to express his regret to the King 
that the interview had not taken place. I have 
already mentioned in a former passage how strenu¬ 
ously and successfully I endeavoured to make our 
relations with Italy assume a friendly aspect. After 
my resignation the Emperor gave a great, and to 
my mind an excessive, proof of self-abnegation by 
returning at Venice the King’s visit to Vienna. 
Suppose llenri V had become King of France in 
1873, as he might if lie had chosen, and had paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg! 
The Emperor was indeed not the defeated party at 
Venice, hut that did not lessen the significance of his 
appearance on territory of which he had been deprived. 
The injury done to certain estimable feelings is not 
compensated by the momentary satisfaction of other 
feelings. 

On the evening of our arrival at Alexandria, the 
Austrian colony gave a very brilliant ball, at which 
1 was present. Nubar Pasha, who has deserved well 
of Eg} r pt, but who is now condemned, as Lesscps 
informed me, by the National Party, accompanied me 
to my steamer. I saw him again in London and in 
Paris. 

The passage_to Brindisi, during which I was accom- 
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panied by Sektionsclief von Hofinanu, Sektionsrath 
von Tcsclienberg, and Hofkonzipist von Vraniczani, 
was a very calm one, and I was fortunately spared 
another period of sea-sickness. This journey made up 
for all the hardships I had undergone. After 
wandering about among flowers and in summer 
clothing at Alexandria, I found the Appenines 
covered with snow, and abominable weather at 
Florence. Here 1 had an audience of the King of 
Italy. Owing to the marriage of Princess filise with 
the Duke of Genoa in 1850, when I was Saxon 
Minister, and her subsequent morganatic marriage, I 
had entered into indirect communication with the 
Court of Turin. 

The King sent me an aide-de-camp immediately on 
my arrival. The audience was fixed for the afternoon, 
and I was requested to come in my overcoat. I 
took the liberty, however, of appearing in a court 
suit and a white tie. Although I had been asked to 
appear in an overcoat, the guards and officials were in 
uniform. 

The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat under 
his arm. Ills erect military attitude gave him an 
imposing appearance, and his manner was very 
dignified, though his language was occasionally coarse.* 
The following words which he said to me give another 
proof that the good understanding with Ttaly was 
not delayed until after my resignation : ‘ Apres ce que 

* Thus he said, Rpeaking of his illness : ‘J*ai pense que. je crevcrais, ot cela me 
faisait pluisir.’ Ho could not, however, have been in earnest; as 1 heard that even 
in the worst moments of his illness lie was able to continue the correspondcnco lie 
was then currying on with l*opc l*ius IX. 
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X Empereur a fait, il pout disposer do ma personne, 
, de ma vie. Jc lui donne cinq cent mille hommes le 
jour oh il les voudra.’ There was, I think, less cause 
to doubt the sincerity of his words, than the existence 
of those five hundred thousand men. He also said, 
with a dash of that Italian bombast which was 
characteristic of him : ‘ La nation ecoutc quand je 
parle,’ which reminded me of Andrew Doria’s saying 
that the sea listened when he spoke. In both cases 
the exaggeration had some foundation in truth. 

I had on this occasion another audience which 
might have produced decisive results. The Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, who usually resided at Turin, was 
then at Florence, and of course I paid her a visit. 
She is a princess of great accomplishments and quick 
intelligence. The candidature of her son, Prince 
Tomaso, who was then a minor, for the Spanish 
throne, was the subject of our conversation. Nobody 
dreamed in those (Lays of a Bourbon Restoration in 
Spain. But the Duchess of Genoa was strongly 
against her son’s candidature. She feared he might 

.O O 

share the fate of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; 
I was of opinion, however, that there was not the 
remotest analogy between the two eases. In Spain 
the candidate for the throne would not receive the 
damaging support of a foreign patron, as was the 
case in Mexico; and I ventured to add, knowing 
the Duchess’s personal views, that scruples of 
legitimacy would not be of decisive weight with an 
Italian Prince and the King of Italy. I took the 
liberty of pointing out in particular that the election 

VOT,. II L 
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of a foreign Prince to a vacant throne would have; 
the best chance of success if the Prince were a 
minor, as in that event all responsibility, and therefore 
all discontent, would be kept aloof from him, and 
would fall on the Regency, so that he would have 
plenty of time to gain the sympathies of his subjects. 
As an instance of this I mentioned King Otto of 
Greece, who had indeed to abdicate, but not until 
after he bad reigned for over thirty years. Had my 
advice been followed, the following year would not 
have seen a Hohenzollern candidature nor a Franco- 
German War. 

In Trieste, where I reported to the Emperor the 
result of my Florentine mission, I learned some news 
which greatly shocked me, but which soon proved not to 
be so bad as I at first feared. My son, during the year 
in which he served as a volunteer in the Army, was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which kept him for weeks 
lying between life and death. His life was saved only 
by the admirable skill of Dr Standhardtnor and the 
devoted nursing of his mother. The news of his 
illness had been kept secret from me, which was a 
great mercy, as if I had heard it in Palestine or 
Egypt, I could not have returned, and would have 
suffered extreme anxiety. I fortunately received at 
Trieste a letter from the doctor which set my mind 
quite at case. 

1 n Trieste I saw Count Taaffe; his reports and 
those of the Governor General Moring as to the state 
of things in Vienna were anything but favourable. 
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1869 

TIIK nm;lNXIN(i OK i'ltOULtLK.S.—TJ1K CIS-I.KITIIAN MIXIHTKKIAL CltlKIS. 

Soon after tho Emperor’s return from his Eastern 
journey, a crisis in the eis-Leithan Ministry, which 
had Ion" been latent, burst forth with "real 
violence. 

Many erroneous notions have been circulated with 
regard to this crisis, its origin, and its development. 
As I said in a former passage, Taalfe and Potoehi, 
as well as myself, were thoroughly honest and sincere 
in desiring the efficiency and permanence of the 
‘ Biirgerministorium,’ and we never dreamed of 
carrying on secret intrigues to bring about its 
collapse. 

The chief cause of dissension was not to be found in 
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the hostility of the two aristocratic Ministers towards 
their Bourgeois colleagues, but in the want of unity ? 
of the latter among themselves, as illustrated by the 
celebrated saying of Berger when someone complained > 
that the Ministers did not sufficiently support each ’ 
other: ‘ Wie sollen wir denu fiir einander einstehen, 

wenn wir einander niclit ausstelien kbnnen ? ’ (How 
can we support each other, if we cannot bear each 
other?) There may not have been any discord 
between Herbst, Hasncr, Brest! and Picner; and Giskra 
stood by them, though not quite the man to suit 
them. Berger, however, soon assumed an indepen¬ 
dent tone which produced a coolness in their personal 
relations. I shall never forget a most painful scene 
that took place in my room. Giskra was talking to 
me, when Berger entered, and on Giskra advancing to 
shake hands with him, Berger put his hand in his pocket. 
Under such circumstances it was not to be wondered 
at that the Ministers willingly listened to mischief- 
makers, who are more numerous in Vienna than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Berger had the fault of not 
being able to control his caustic temper. When there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet, be used to make 
critical remarks, not very flattering to his colleagues, 
on strips of paper, which he passed to Count Taaffe, 
who read them with a smile, and then tore them 
up and threw them under the table. I happen to ' 
know that one of the Ministers often remained in 
the room after the others had left, and carefully 
collected all the strips on which these remarks were 
written. ' . 
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The name of Berger is associated in my mind 
with a series of mishaps. 

Soon after the formation of the Auersperg 
Ministry, it was arranged that Berger should con¬ 
fer with me every morning. The object of these 
conferences was to discuss the more important state¬ 
ments of the newspapers of the day, and to consult 
as to the articles to be published in the ‘inspired’ 
joul-nals. It was a great pleasure to me on these 
occasions to perceive the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind, while on the other hand, my experiences of all 
phases of public life, extending over many years, could 
not fail to be welcome to him. 

I need hardly contradict the statement that I 
took the opportunity afforded me by these conferences 
of alienating Burger from his colleagues. He agreed 
with my view of the Bohemian question, and with 
my conviction of the necessity of timely and moderate 
concessions ; but this conviction was spontaneous in 
him, and not the result of any persuasion 011 my part. 
Even on other subjects we always agreed. Unfortun¬ 
ately he became stone deaf, so that it was only possible 
to communicate with him by writing. This happened 
soon after his resignation in 1870 . 

Had Berger’s health not broken down, he would 
have become the man of the situation, not at the time 
of the crisis itself, but on the resignation of the 
Hasner Ministry. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry was effected 
with much difficulty. Hasner became Minister- 
President, and gave up the Ministry of Public 
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Instruction to Herr von Stremayr ; Dr Banhans 
replaced Potocki as Minister of Agriculture; and 
General Baron Wagner took the place of Taaffe as 
Minister of National Defence. 

My relations towards the modified Ministry, which 
only lasted a few months, were not unfriendly on the 
whole. As a proof that I undertook nothing against 
the Ministry, hut was always ready to help it, I may 
state that on being asked for my opinion, I urged the 
Emperor to sanction the new electoral law. The 
existing law, according to which direct election* had 
to take place whenever any Diet refused to send 
members to the Reichsrath, was completed by the 
enactment that direct elections should also take 
place when Members of the Diet who had already 
entered the Reichsrath gave up their scats in it. T 
have never been able to understand why the Hasner 
Ministry did not make use of this expedient at the 
right time. The members for Galicia, Bukovina, 
and the Slovene districts, left the Reichsrath with¬ 
out my knowledge or participation. Grocliolski, the 
leader of the Poles, came to me and said : ‘ I hear that 
your Excellency regrets our exit.’ ‘ I do,’ T replied ; 
‘not only for myself, but still more for you. The 
Ministry need only apply the newly-sanctioned 
electoral law.’ Instead of doing this, the Ministry 
hit upon the inexplicable idea, which I opposed, of 
only dissolving the Galician Diet. Hasner went with 
this proposal to Buda, whither I too was summoned. 

* i.c., elections of members of the Reichsrath by the constituencies, instead of 
in the usual manner by the Diots. 
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. A very important opinion, that of Count Andrassy, 
was expressed at Buda against the dissolution of the 
Galician Diet. The Emperor rejected the proposal, 
and Hasner sent in his resignation and that of all the 
other Ministers. 
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1870 

THE POTOOKI MINISTRY.-TIIE FIRST IIAKJIINCI4RS OF A STORM IN 

THE WEST. 

I spoke in the last chapter of my misadventure with 
Berger; I come now to another unfortunate experi¬ 
ence with Potocki. In the former case the man of 
the situation suddenly became incapable of work; in 
the latter, the individual who I thought was the man 
of the situation, proved not to be so. 

When I came to Vienna, Count Alfred Potocki 
was not a new acquaintance. Twenty years previously 
we were both in London, I as Resident Minister of 
Saxony, he as Attaclid to his brother-in-law, Count 
Maurice Dietriehstein. I was struck by his distin¬ 
guished manners and by his liberal views, which were' 
broader than those generally held by men of his rank, , 
and I cannot better describe the impression which he 
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made upon me than by saying that he was an Austrian 
,' Whig. Such a man, possessing a Jargo fortune and 
vast estates, seemed to me just the person I wanted. 
He was connected with aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
circles, and yet he was neither reactionary nor bigoted. 
My interviews with him led me to believe that he 
possessed firmness and perseverance, but I was 
cruelly deceived in this belief. 

I do not mean to reproach Count Potocki, as he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and only decided on 
assuming the Presidency of the Ministry because his 
patriotism was appealed to; but I cannot conceal facts 
which had serious consequences. 

My first disenchantment arose during the forma¬ 
tion of the Cabinet. Those who were applied to were 
not at first disinclined to enter the Ministry, and even 
Dr Kcchbaucr, when I fell ill some months later at 
Grata, told me that he regretted his refusal. But they 
were discouraged by Potocki. This phenomenon of a 
Minister who, in forming a Cabinet, prevents the 
nominees from taking office, can only be explained by 
an estimable, but reprehensible, because mistaken, 
conscientiousness. I was a witness of the abortive 
negotiation with the most important of the nominees, 
the Governor of Northern Austria, Count Hohenwart, 
who was then very different from what he became in 
1871. He was known as one of the best of the higher 
officials of the Administration, and Giskra himself 
gave him the character of an excellent man of business, 
thoroughly to be relied upon. The Ministry would 
have gained much by his support, as he afterwards 
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proved a skilful debater in Parliament. He declared 
his readiness to take office, but to my surprise Count- 
Potocki prevented his appointment. During their 
conversation they discussed the question of direct 
elections from a purely academical point of view, and 
'Count Hohenwart opposed the system of direct 
election on the ground that it was an infringement of 
the rights of the Diet—an opinion which Herbst 
himself had once defended. Although the introduc¬ 
tion of direct elections was not looked upon by Count 
Potocki or by myself as a noli me tanr/ere, and there 
was no present idea of bringing in such a measure. 
Count Potocki thought it necessary to point out to 
Count Hohenwart that he had expressed an opinion 
on this question with which he did not agree, and 
there the negotiation ended. 

What especially dissatisfied me in Count Potocki 
was that he made an unnecessary display of his want 
of confidence in himself. Almost every Council of 
Ministers held in the presence of the Emperor, was 
opened by Count Potocki with the words : ‘ It must 
be owned that the state of affairs is very serious.’ 

‘ How can the Emperor have confidence in us,’ I 
asked him, 1 if he hears of nothing but of a serious 
state of affairs ? ’ 

Hail Count Potocki assumed a more decided 
attitude, he would certainly have been requested to 
remain in office, and he might easily have constructed 
an efficient Ministry had he retained the direction of 
affairs after the resignation of Taaffe, Widmann and 
Petrino. He would have found more than one 
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member of the Constitutional Party ready to serve 
under him. 

The Emperor had to give him up because he gave 
, himself up. During that year, his Majesty clearly 
proved that he intended to support me as his Premier. 
The honorary post of Chancellor of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which had first been held by Prince Kaunitz 
and afterwards by Prince Metternieh until his death, 
had been vacant for several years since the dcatli of 
Field-Marshal Count Wratislaw. At the moment 
when I saw myself attacked on every side, the 
Emperor appointed me to this post—a magnanimous 
decision, calculated to sustain my courage in those 
days of countless trials and difficulties. 

Soon after events occurred which tested my 
courage more than ever. The unexpected conflict 
between France and Germany broke out. I say, 

‘ unexpected,’ because I would rather be reproached, 
although unjustly, for not Laving foreseen the Franco- 
German War, than give grounds for the insinuation 
that has been made that I brought about the fall of 
the Hasner Ministry in view of the war. 

Before going into details of the history of that 
epoch so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, 1 
must lay before the reader an extract from a despatch 
which I wrote on the subject on the 28th of April, 
1874. This despatch was placed at my disposal in 
1880 by Baron Haymerle. I then found under the 
closing sentence the following words in the Emperor’s 
handwriting : ‘ 1st wahr ’ (True). 
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To Count Andbassy, Vienna. 

Lon won, April 28, 1874.' .. 

* ii * * * * * 

In the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
there must be a despatch to Prince Metternich, dating 
from the period of the Luxemburg difficulty in the 
spring of 1867, in which an answer is given to a 
despatch communicated to the Due de Gramont. 
The latter proposed to us an alliance with the offer of 
territorial annexations in South Germany or Silesia. 
I replied by pointing out that the Emperor, having 
ten millions of German subjects, could not make an 
alliance for the purpose of diminishing German 
territory. I cannot recollect whether I repeated in 
this despatch the idea which I have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed to the Due de Gramont, and to which he 
alludes in his answer of January 1873, but I remember 
the idea itself very distinctly. It could not be our 
task ,to attack Germany, any more than it was our 
duty to protect her. The field of action to which our 
interests pointed, and where all the races in the empire 
could fight without aversion, was the East. An 
understanding with Russia had been attempted in 
1867 by a revision of the Treaty of Paris ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the French Cabinet not having appreciated 
it, it fell through, and the Panslavist movement which 
was then going on made Russia daily more unfriendly 
to Austria. The situation had become such that we 
looked upon Russia in the East as our adversary, and 
we were consequently obliged to strive to go hand in 
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band with France if she opposed Prussia in that 
..quarter. Owing to the passive attitude of England, 
this might in certain circumstances have led to a 
conflict of Austria and France with Russia; and if 
Prussia had happened to side with Russia, wo would 
have been able to take part in a war of France against 
Germany without any internal. difficulties. The 
Emperor Napoleon was never able to understand this, 
and he always entertained the incredible delusion that 
he could sever Russia from Prussia. This fatal idea 
can be traced in the correspondence of Prince Metter- 
nieh up to July 1870. 

******* 

It was during my stay at Gastein iu July 18G8 
that I received from Prince Metternich some very 
obscure hints as to proposals from the Emperor 
Napoleon. As our Ambassador was about to go on 
leave to Johannisberg, I induced him to give mo a 
rendezvous at Salzburg, where ho fully developed to 
me the Emperor’s idea, which was that we should 
join in sending a sort of interpellation to Prussia on 
her attempts to encroach on the line of the Main. 
(This is perhaps the origin of the constantly recurring 
assertion that it was intended to send Prussia an 
ultimatum in 1870 relative to the maintenance of 
the Peace of Prague). I did not find it difficult to 
prove, in a memorandum which must be in the 
Archives, that such a proposal would afford the best 
means of raising up a feeling in South Germany in 
favour of encroachments on the line of the Main. 
But I made another proposal to the Emperor 
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Napoleon. 1 suggested that he should issue a mani¬ 
festo in some form or other to the following effect: 
‘ He—the Emperor Napoleon—had sincerely accepted, 
and even participated in, the Peace of Prague, al¬ 
though it was opposed to all traditional French in-, 
terests. He was just giving a new and improved 
organisation to his army. (We must bear in mind 
that Marshal Niel was still alive). It was obviously 
the interest and the desire of the nations of Europe 
to obtain a reduction of their military burthens. He 
himself would gladly set the example of disarmament, 
as soon as he should be enabled to do so by a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the part of the Prussian 
Government as to the maintenance of the provisions 
of the Peace of Prague.’ With such a manifesto, 
which could easily have been drawn up in the most 
advantageous diplomatic form, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have acquired an excellent position in France as 
well as in Europe, and he would have forced upon the 
Prussian Government the alternative either of giving 
an explanation which it could not and would not give, 
or of facing an agitation against the military Budget. 
No notice was taken of my advice, and the Emperor 
Napoleon thought himself wiser when he said : ‘Avec 
le systeine de la Landwehr, e’etait faire un marclie 
de dupe.’ Soon afterwards the first attempts were 
made towards the ‘ echange d’idees et de memoires ’ 
on a Franco-Austro-1 talian Alliance. These pour¬ 
parlers extended over a year, and found their con¬ 
clusion in the Imperial letters of September 1869. 
In these pourparlers, Rouhor on one side, and I on 
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the other, were the interlocutors ; Prince Mctternich, 
Count Vitzthum, and Count Vimereati wore the 
intermediaries ; while at the Emperor’s express wish, 
the Due de Gramont was kept in ignorance of what 
was going on, and the Marquis Lavalette and the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne were only initiated at 
the last moment. 

The correspondence lies before your Excelleucy, 
and I only make these few remarks to show why and 
how I entered on the above negotiations, and on 
what our attention was most fixed during their progress. 

The pourparlers in question did not originally 
have any prospect of a positive result, as there was 
no tangible object of alliance ; but they were 
negatively of great use. We had to consider a double 
danger when reflecting on the notorious character 
and training of the Emperor Napoleon : his coming 
to an agreement with Prussia at our cost, or his 
suddenly declaring war upon Prussia to our disadvan¬ 
tage. How greatly the former apprehension was 
based on fact, is proved by the negotiations which 
were revealed later on about Belgium ; and the latter 
was realised to the fullest extent by the war of 1*70. 
The first danger was removed by Napoleon’s letter, 
but not the second, which however, would have been 
removed if the proposed agreement to the effect that 
in all questions Austria and France should diplo¬ 
matically act in common had been ratified. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to maintain that in that 
case we should have made the war of 1870 an 
impossibility. 
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There is perhaps no stronger proof that France 
contemplated war even in 1869, than the fact that 
Napoleon himself broke off the negotiations by his 
letter, which left him perfect liberty to declare 
war; while the intended agreement would have : 
restricted him in this respect,although Austria would, 
at the same time have been able to declare herself ’ 
neutral. No other agreement was in truth made 
than the renunciation, contained in the Imperial 
letters, of any negotiations with third parties. A 
draft was at the same time prepared of a declaration 
to be signed by the three sovereigns : they did not 
however, sign it. 

Then came the Hohenzollorn conflict. In vain 
did we, like other Powers, attempt to reconcile Paris, 
Berlin, and Madrid. There are telegrams and de¬ 
spatches to prove how urgently we endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the French Cabinet from Avar. I wrote private 
letters in which I in vain advised France to refrain 
from any steps against Prussia, and only to direct 
her energies against Spain and the Pretender, leaving 
Prussia alone unless she should take the initiative of 
interference; in vain did I urge upon her the advisa¬ 
bility of treating the withdrawal of the Prince’s candi¬ 
dature; as a diplomatic victory. The Due de Gramont 
has not been able to prove, and will never be able to 
prove, that a single word was ever uttered or written 
before the declaration of war to lead France to believe 
that she could rely on the armed support of Austria. . 

When war was once declared, it is true that, 
friendly letters, but no binding promises, were sent to 
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Parian It would have been of no use to France, and 
itmight have been very injurious to us, to discourage 
her. It is easy to contradict this now ; but no one 
could have done so then. It should be remembered 
that the Prussian Government itself was anxious to 
prepare the public mind in the newspapers for the 
possibility of a few defeats at first. We knew that 
the Emperor Napoleon was inclined to make peace as 
soon as possible; and it is certain that this would 
have been effected at our cost, for under the existing 
circumstances the annexation by Prussia of Soutli 
Germany would in itself have constituted a defeat for 
Austria; and what words would have been strong 
enough to blame the Austrian Minister who should 
have failed to foresee this result ? I am not disposed 
to deny that the great rapidity of events, and the 
consequent excitement of the writers of some of the 
letters sent from Vienna to Paris, caused some expres¬ 
sions to be employed that had not been sufficiently 
weighed;* but it is on words only, and noton thoughts 
and actions, that Gramont’s delusion and the attacks 
of the newspapers are based. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Gramont’s whole conduct in this matter was 
based on a delusion, for he can never allege, much less 
prove, the only fact that could excuse him—that he 
was in possession of an alliance before the declaration 
of war; and the conviction, which he says he derived 
from subsequent communications, that he could reckon 

* In this category may be placed the often quoted words : 1 fidMcs h hob engage¬ 
ments,’ by which was meant the promise, contained in the two Imperial letters, of 
not entering into negotiations with a third Tower. 
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on Austria’s armed intervention, only lays him open 
to the further reproach that under such circumstances 
he could not succeed in forming an alliance. Accept 
etc. 

Beust. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


1870-1871 

THE FUANfXKiKKMAN WAR. — THE ATTITUDE OP AUHTUIA-IIUNf!AKY WITH 
EKRAKD TO IT. 

A one-sided and superficial point of view has too 
often boon maintained in newspapers and historical 
works in treating of the aetion of Austria-Hungary 
with regard to the Franco-German War. I will say 
nothing of the attacks made upon myself, except that 
during the year 1871, when the friendly despateli we 
received from Germany received an equally friendly 
answer, and this cordial correspondence was demon¬ 
stratively emphasized by the Imperial meetings at Salz¬ 
burg and Gastein, my enemies were silent, and that they 
only began to attack me when I ceased to be Premier. 
vEven when hostility or prejudice, either against my 
' person or my policy, did not manifest itself, unfavour- 
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able criticisms were almost always connected with 
isolated remarks in the so-called revelations of the 
Due de Gramont. 

But such judgments arc always defective and pre¬ 
cipitate. Every man who rises above mere party, 
feeling will agree with me in maintaining that the 
attitude which a Power assumes towards a war which 
has broken out between two other Powers, and whose 
immediate object does not affect its interests (which 
obviously could not be the case as regards Austria 
when the question at issue was a candidature for the 
Spanish throne) must necessarily be influenced by the 
previous relations which it had maintained with those 
Powers. It cannot be repeated too often that 
between France and ourselves there was no agreement 
hostile to Prussia, and that we never dreamed of 
attacking Prussia. But, on the other hand, I have 
often reminded the reader in the course of this work 
that Prussia had nothing to offer us in Germany, and 
that because of her position towards Russia we had 
nothing to hope from her in the East, while the 
support of France was essential to us in that quarter. 
That Russian aggression was imminent, independently 
of the Nationalist agitations which were going on 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, has been 
proved by events. Prince Gortschakoffj who became 
the deadly enemy of Austria front the time of his 
mission to Vienna, and whose enmity was not 
diminished during my Administration, as I must 
candidly confess, never gave up the hope of gratifying 
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his grudge against Austria. It was a significant cir¬ 
cumstance that he received with the greatest coldness 
the oner made to him from Vienna in 18G7 of revoking 
the limitation imposed upon Russia in the Black Sea. 
He preferred to gain this advantage by lawlessly 
breaking an existing treaty. This was certainly only 
a first step, preliminary to a second in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Under such circumstances Austria could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown coldness to France when the 
Hohcnzollern dispute broke out. Moreover, it was a 
question which party was the aggressor. No one 
thinks so now, but early in 1870 an unprejudiced 
judgment could only have been unfavourable to 
Prussia. 

Could Prussia, could Germany, have any conceiv¬ 
able interest in the occupation of the Spanish Throne 
by a German Prince? In Germany neither material 
advantages nor national aspirations could be con¬ 
cerned in such a question. But in France the case 
was very different. There Spain and the Spanish 
Crown were traditionally a ‘corde sensible.’ After 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, and his words ‘ 11 n’y a plus de Pyrenees,’ 
Napoleon exhausted his army in the Peninsular War, 
and Louis Philippe made the Spanish Marriages. 
In Berlin all this could not have been overlooked ; 
and when conferring with Prim, the Prussian Cabinet 
must have known that only one explanation of its 
interference was possible—either that it was indifferent 
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to the national feeling of France, or that it wished to 
provide for the eventuality of a war with France by 
securing an ally to attack her in the rear. In Either 
case there was provocation ; and Prussia acknowledged 
this view, thougli somewhat tardily, by bringing about 
the renunciation of Prince Leopold. 

France afterwards put herself in the wrong by 
the demand she addressed to King William and by 
the declaration of war. But at first the sympathies of 
Europe were far more with France than with Prussia. 

It is idle to raise a discussion as to which party 
wished for war. The idea was that France wished for 
war without being prepared for it, and that Prussia 
was prepared for war without wishing for it. There 
is no doubt that the preparations of France were 
very defective ; and it was generally believed that 
Napoleon wished to reserve war as his last card. As 
stated in the despatch quoted in the Last chapter, he 
broke off negotiations with us because he was hampered 
by the ‘ action diplomatique commune ; ’ but in 1870 he 
was by no means decided for war, and he would have 
avoided it, could he have allayed the violent but 
deceptive popular clan instead of being carried along 
by it. That Prussia wished to avoid war could only 
have been taken for granted had she from the first 
declared herself against the Hohenzollern candidature. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the attitude of Austria-Hungary towards the Franco- ’ 
Prussian conflict should not have been originally 
hostile to France. 
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In Berlin as well as in Madrid, we made the ut¬ 
most exertions to obtain the withdrawal of the 
JHbhenzollcrn candidature. But if our attitude was 
jfriendly to France, our language was not such as to 
incite her to war. The best proof of this will be 
found in the despatch published in 1873 * on the occa¬ 
sion of my correspondence with the Due de Gramont. 

It was originally intended to include that despatch 
in the Red Book which was laid before the Delega¬ 
tions in 1870, when they met at Pesth. A very 
natural feeling led me to withdraw it at the last 
moment. France, defeated again and again, was 
then making her last efforts to beat back her enemy, 
and was nobly enduring the siege of Paris. The 
publication of the despatch at that moment would 
have been of the greatest value to Austria-Hungary, 
and especially to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but would it have been chivalrous, would it have been 
right, would it even have been compatible with strict 
neutrality, thus to come forward with an accusation 

V • 

against the vanquished, and with a justification for 
the victor ? 

I have indeed paid heavily for that act of 
generosity. If the despatch had appeared in the 
Red Book at the end of 1870, all the French papers, 
with the exception of the Bonapartist press, which 
was then silent, would have reprinted it, and the Due 
de Gramont would not have dared in 1873 to come 
forward as ho did, for that despatch would have been 
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remembered by the French nation. That Prince 
Metternich should have taken no notice of the 
despatch of the 11th of July is clearly proved to 
be impossible by a private letter which I wrote to 
him on the same day, and which I here reproduce 
in its entirety :— 

Au Prince Metternich, A Paris. 

Vienne, le 11 Juillet, 70. 

Mon chkr ami, —En observant cc qui se fait 
autour de Vous je me demande si je suis devenu 
imbecile quo cela me passe. 

Je me fais eependant reffot d’avoir ma teto ii, moi. 
Examinons done les choses dc sang-froid et arretons- 
nous a deux considerations. 

Parlous d’abord de notre co-operation. 

Gramont ayant a cc qu’il parait etudie notre 
dossier secret, parle de certaines stipulations comme 
si dies avaient passu dc letat de projet a l’etat de 
traite. Jl’abord elles sont restees k l’etat de projet; 
et il n’y a pas de notre faute si telle est la situation. 
Mais lors-meme qu’elles auraient force de traitd, 
quelle singuliere application on s’imagine pouvoir en 
faire! On etait convenu—toujours a l’etat dc projet 
—de s’entendre partout et toujours sur une action 
diplomatique commune. Aujourd’hui sans nous con- 
suiter, sans seulement nous prevenir, sans crier gare, 
on va hardiment en avant, pose et resout la question 
de guerre a propos d’une question qui ne nous regarde 
en aucune facon, et presume, comme uric chose qui 
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s’entend, qu’il nous suffit d’en otre inforind pour quo 
nous mettions notre aruidc sur le pied do guerre et 
rdunissions un corps d’armee assez considerable pour 
paralyser l’armde prussionne. 

Et & l’heuro qu’il cst on ne nous a pas seuleiuont 
dit oil et comment 1’armde franyaiso eompte opdrer. 

Ensuite 011 nous parle du bon terrain oil Ton so 
sorait place en abordant la question do guerre dans 
une question qui ne saurait intdresser ni exciter la 
nation allemamlc. 

J’ai dtd le premier a le reconnaitre au debut de la 
discussion. Mais jo vois avee uu profond regret qu’a 
Paris on fait son possible pour changer ce bon terrain 
en un tres-mauvais terrain, et qu’on va tout droit a 
rnettre contro soi I’esprit public en Allomagne aussi 
bien qu’en Espagne. 

J e Vous l’ai ddju dit, il fallait scion moi s’attaquer 
a la camliilature lEohonzollern, mais pas a la Prusse. 
Et si on voulait absolumeut exigor au roi Guillaume 
qu’il renonce a la candidature du Prince Leopold et 
qu’il l’empecbe, il fallait user dc tels precedes qui 
l’eussent mis dans son tort en cas de refus vis-a-vis do 
l’Euroj)e et dc 1’Allemagne en particulier. 

Assurdmont l’AHemagne toute entierc ne com- 
prendra pas qu’elle diit so battre pour la Prusse voulant 
& toute force intronisor un prince en Espagne; mais olio 
ddfendra sesfrontieres si on l’attaquc, et clle comprondra 
tout aussi peu qu’uno puissance dtrangerc soit dans la 
ndcessitd de lui faire la guerre, parcoque le Roi Chef 
de la Confederation du Nord sous le coup de menaces 
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refuse d’y coder, et abandnonc aux Cortds espagnols de 
s’arranger comme elles voudront. 

II est possible que jo me trompc dans mcs appreci¬ 
ations. Pcutetre rdussira-t-on par la pression soutenue 
par lcs autres puissances, je ne demande pas mieux. 
Vous savez que nous aussi nous y apportons notre 
contingent. Mais si on n’y roussit pas, qu’on ne nous 
rendc pas solidaires de toutes lcs mauvaises chances 
que je signale et qu’on fait naltre. Mille amities. 

Beust. 

I shall revert later on to my correspondence with 
the Due de Gramont.* I have introduced the above 
letter here because this was rendered necessary by the 
mention of the despatch of the 11th of July. 

I was induced to use the very decided language 
of that despatch by the importunities of the French 
Charge d’Affaires, who said to me once when annoyed 
by my reticence: * Vous me faites FefFot de gens 
qui perdent leur argent a petit jeu.’ To this I could 
not help answering: 4 Si c’ost notre argent quo nous 

perdons, cost nous seuls que eela regarde.’ But my 
advice to France was not contained in that despatch 
alone. As soon as the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was made known, I sent a detailed 
telegram to Prince Metteruick, in which I strongly 
urged that .franco would act wisely in contenting 
herself with her diplomatic victory, and with making 
effectual use of it. The Due de Gramont, who 


* See Appendix 1>. 
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was in England when I was appointed Am - 
bassador in London in 1871, remembered that 
circumstance very well, and he said that lie fully 
realised the value of my advice, but that the Emperor 
Napoleon was of a different opinion. He (Gramont) 
was against war; hut Marshal Lebneuf flew into a 
violent passion at the council when his colleagues 
dared to doubt of victory. Me even threw his port¬ 
folio on the ground, swearing he would resign if 
war was not declared at once.* 

Gramont was at that time in the best of humours,t 
and lie spontaneously declared that neither he nor 
his country had any reason to find fault with us. 
He quoted what lie said to Napoleon at Metz after 
the first victories of the Crown Prince, when the 
Emperor spoke of the assistance of Austria: ‘ Sire, 
est-ce qu ’011 s’allie a un battu \ ’ These were his own 
words, from which we may draw the conclusion : ‘ qu’on 
ne s’etait pas allie a 1’Autriche avant d’etre battu.’ 

* In his recently published Memoirs, Lord Malmesbury gives an account of an 
interview which ho had after tin; war with Gramont, in which the Duke said that 
Napoleon was ready to accept the renunciation of the Prince of Hohonzollern, but 
that war was advocated by his Ministers -of whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
must have been on such an occasion the chief. It is possible that the vivacity of 
the Due de Gram out’s imagination, of which T have seen many instances, led 
him to give two diltcrcnt accounts of the same occurrence; hut one cannot fail to 
perceive how highly improbable it is that Gramont should voluntarily have declared 
himself responsible for the measure that brought so many disasters on Iiis country. 
I must further remark that I made a note of what Gramont said to me, and that 1 
was much more interested in the matter than Lord Malmesbury. 

t It is strange how things repeat themselves. At the end of the Italian War in 
1800, I went to Vienna, where I met Count Jluol. lie too was in excellent spirits. 
‘What would you have me do? ’ he said, * I was against war, but if all our generals 
Bay that wc are invincible, how can 1 prevent them from saying ho?’ I must do 
Count liuol the justice of admitting that the Italian War would not have taken 
place had hw views been followed; nor was he unfavourable to the Prussian 
Ministry of the new era which succeeded that of Man ton Ifel ; on the contrary, his 
policy towards it was very conciliatory. 
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Prince Napoleon, who never forgave me his 
(h'convcnuc matrimonialc in Dresden, although I was 
perfectly innocent of it, published an article in the 
Revue des Deux Months in 1878, in which he tried to 
prove that I was not an esprit serieux by reminding 
his readers that I jokingly proposed to the French 
Government before the declaration of war to make a 
prisoner of the Prince of Hohenzollern. The following 
are the facts of the ease : 

The Emperor Napoleon had up to the last an 
implicit belief in the help of Kussia, and he also 
indulged in the illusion, of which it was impossible to 
disabuse him, that South Germany would not take 
part in the war. How strenuously I endeavoured to 
cure him of this notion is proved by a report published 
in an English Blue Book, which was sent to his 
Government by Lord Bloomfield, then English Am¬ 
bassador at Vienna. It was at that time that 1 wrote 
these lines to Prince Metternich on a scrap of paper : 

‘Grainont veut-il ma recette ? La voici: ne pas 
s’ attaquor au Koi de Prus.se, traitor la question on 
question ospagnole, et si il Madrid on ne tient pas 
compte des reclamations et envoie la flotille qui doit 
prendre le Prince do Hohenzollern dans un port de 
la mer du Nord, faii'e sortir un escadre de Brest ou de 
Cherbourg pour 1’empoigncr. Si la Prusse se fache 
pour cela, elle aura de la peine a faire marcher le Midi; 
si au contraire vous vous attaquez a elle, le Midi lui 
appartient.’ 

Prince Metternieh showed these lines to the Due 
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de Gramont, who replied : ‘ M. do Beust 111 ’envoic uno 
tjcbne d’opera eomique.’ 

We must bear in mind that these lines were 
neither in a despatch nor a left re diplomatique cou- 
Jidentielle, but merely a note on a loose sheet of 
paper; therefore such expressions as ‘empoigner’ 
must not bo taken literally. But the idea was, as I 
then thought, and still think, perfectly sound. Emile 
Ollivier, to whom I spoke 011 the subject when he paid 
me a visit, was of a different opinion, and maintained 
that my suggestion would have involved Spain in the 
war. But the answer to this is that so decided an 
attitude on the part of Frances, culminating in a naval 
demonstration, would have made it as difficult for 
Spain to reply with a declaration of war, as for 
Prussia to call the German nation to arms because of 
a Franco-Spanish dispute concerning the private 
affairs of a Prince who did not even belong to the 
reigning dynasty. The danger of war would then 
have become so obvious, that it is certain strenu¬ 
ous attempts at mediation would have been made 
in all quarters. 

The historian Henri Martin was fully justified in 
saying at the farewell dinner given to me by the 
Association Lit tv mire fnternatioualc. in 1882: ‘Ayant 
consul to tous les documents rolatifs a I’epoque, jo tiens 
it constater quo, si on 1870 on avait suivi les eonseils 
du Comte de Beust, tous nos desastres nous oussont 
<5te epargnes.’ 

Perhaps we shall never ascertain the real origin 
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of the declaration of war which was so fatal to 
France. The Italian Ambassador in Paris, Chevalier 
Nigra, one of the best authorities on the events of 
those days, told me that he was at St. Cloud on the 
14th of July, and that Napoleon showed him a 
message to be sent on the following day to the 
Corps Legislatif whose tenour was absolutely pacific. 
Yet the following day brought the declaration of 
war. This unexpected turn of affairs is uxplaiued by 
the news of the insult offered to the French Am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedctti, at Ems, by the refusal of 
an audience. But France has always asserted that 
the telegram containing that news was a trap laid by 
Count Bismarck, into which the French were only 
too eager to fall. According to what J heard in 
Paris, which agrees with what the Emperor of 
Germany told me himself at Gastein in 1871, 
Count Benedetti was not insulted; he was at the 
station when the King was leaving, while if he had 
been insulted he would certainly have remained at 
home ; the despatch announcing the alleged insult 
was not sent by him, but from Munich and Stutt¬ 
gart ; and the French Cabinet fell into the wildest 
state of excitement, and allowed others to follow its 
example, without making enquiries of Benedetti as to the 
truth of the rumour. Finally, (this may seem almost 
to transcend all belief, but my investigations place 
the matter beyond a doubt) I was assured that 
the French Cabinet had no secret design, but acted in 
perfect good faith and with unexampled precipitation. 
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1870 

UIICOLLECTIONS OP 1X70 IN 1K73.—TTllEliS AND CltAMONT. 

Thk reader nuiy remember that as soon as the 
Government of National Defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made a tour in Europe to induce the Govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers to take the part of his 
afflicted country. After having been in Loudon, and 
before proceeding to St Petersburg, he visited Vienna, 
to which city he returned on his way from the 
Russian capital to Florence. 

M. Thiers was not personally unknown to me. J 
had been introduced to him as Secretary of Legation 
to the Saxon Embassy by Count Walevvski in 1839, 
on which occasion, as I vividly remember, I heard 
this witty and acute partisan of political progress 
expressing the most retrograde views on political 
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economy. It is well known that he remained to the 
day of his death an inveterate enemy of Free Trade; 
and Michel Chevalier told me in London that it was 
this hostility to Free Trade that brought about his fall 
on the 24th of May 1873, when the group of Free 
Traders voted in a body against him. In 1839 I heard 
him maintain quite seriously that railways were the 
most useless things in the world. 

Thirty years had elapsed since then, and I 
naturally remembered him better than he did me. 
Our meeting at Vienna, however, resulted in a real 
friendship. I saw him later on when I was staying at 
Paris and Versailles on my way to London, and he 
showed me every possible courtesy. I had the more 
reason to regret his death, as on being removed from 
London to Paris ] would in all probability, if he had 
lived till then, have found him President for the 
second time of the French"liepublic. 

It was very natural that as I was unable in 1870 
to hold out to him any prospect of material assistance, 
1 was all the more desirous of <ji vin<r him a cordial 
reception. He accepted with touching gratitude the 
only assistance which T could offer him, and which I 
honestly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to obtain : 
the collective mediation of the Neutral Powers. On 
one point he agreed with the sovereign to whom he 
was so greatly opposed—that salvation would come 
from Russia. Even on his return frpm St Petersburg 
he was not cured of this idea. He had a most 
flattering reception from the Czar as well as from 
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Prince Gortschakoff, but he was only too quickly 
disenchanted by the publication of the agreement 
concluded a long time previously between Count 
Bismarck and Prince Gortscliakoif on the subject of 
the Treaty of Paris. On his second visit to Vienna, 
he dined with ino, and as we entered into more 
intimate conversation after dinner, I said to him: 
* M. Thiers, vous allez a Florence ; on aura pour vous 
des belles parities, mais rien de plus, je vous en 
previous ; ’ to which Thiers gave the charming answer : 
‘ Oh, je no suis pas gate.’ 

Thiers bore his full share of the ingratitude in¬ 
herent in human nature in general, and in the present 
age in particular. It was he who saved Belfort to 
France, and obtained the early evacuation of French 
territory. Though the country yearned for peace, 
the negotiation of the preliminaries was a difficult and 
painful task. Thiers lias never been sufficiently 
thanked lor having undertaken and completed that 
task .as he did ; and my interviews with Prince 
Bismarck at Gastein in 1871 confirmed me in the 
opinion I long entertained, that it is not saying too 
much to declare that perhaps no one else could have 
succeeded in bringing the German Chancellor to 
reasonable terms in so short a time. ] have often 
heard people say that Thiers deceived the Monarchical 
majority of the Assembly, as it did not place him at 
the head of the State for the purpose of definitively 
installing a Republic; but they forget that it was 
only by promising the maintenance of the Republic 

VOT,. II 
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that Thiers could keep the moderate and prudent 
Republicans from the Commune. Ho remarked to 
me at Vienna: * Personollement j’aimerais mieux la 
Monarchic Anglaise, mais elle est impossible/ His 
saying: ‘ La Republique sera eouservatrice, ou elle 
ue sera pas/ has been only too fully realised. Not so 
his other saying: ‘ La Republique est la forme de 
gouvernement qui nous divise lc moins.’ 

His great misfortune was that he overrated his 
powers, and unwisely showed that he did so. The 
same was the case with Gambetta nine years later. 
He thought himself omnipotent in the Chamber, and 
showed that he thought so by the untimely introduc¬ 
tion of the sc rutin de lisle. I saw Thiers in February 
1873, three months before his fall. ‘ L’Assemblee/ 
lie said ‘ fait quelquefois mine d’etre reealeitrante, mais 
je n’ai qu’a faire ceci, and he raised his finger. Other 
people may have heard this who were more dangerous 
than I. In consequence of his exaggerated notions as 
to the extent of his power, Thiers made a decided 
blunder in not treating the vote of the 24th of May 
iu the manner prescribed by the Constitution, and in 
resigning, with the full conviction that the country could 
not do without him, instead of changing his Ministry. 
MaeMahon made a similar mistake in giving up the 
Presidency before the full term of seven years had 
expired, on the very insufficient ground that the 
Chamber would not adopt his views as to the command 
of the army. Had he remained in power, he might 
have been of the greatest use both to the army and to 
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the country, and might have mitigated many 
difficulties that have been full of peril to his successor. 

It would seem from what Thiers said to me 
in 1.873 that the Due de Gramont’s statements about 
promised Austrian help to France were not prompted 
by a desire of self-justification, but by hints from 
another quarter. Napoleon III died shortly after¬ 
wards at Chiselhurst, of the consequences of a serious 
and dangerous operation. But he only determined on 
undergoing this operation because he would probably 
soon have had to show himself in public on horseback. 
It is certain that a second retour de l' lie d ’Elbe was 
in preparation, and was to take place on the 20th of 
March. Great hopes were then entertained of a 
Napoleonic Restoration, as I saw during my occasional 
visits at Chiselhurst. Several times the Emperor 
Napoleon taxed my diplomatic abilities to the utmost 
with dangerous questions as to the position the Powers 
would assume in the eventuality of a restoration ; and 
more than once I hoard from Bonapartists the great 
argument of the ‘ Gouvernemcnt outilier,’ that is, of 
the government material trained in Imperial traditions 
which was still at the disposal of France. I was 
informed, but I cannot guarantee the truth of this 
information, that Gramont was induced to enter on 
his campaign against me in order to give a ground 
for the use, in any proclamation which the 
Imperialists might issue to the French nation, of 
the word 4 trahi,’ generally employed in French bul¬ 
letins as a justification of defeat. This made such an 
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impression upon me that I suspended my visits to 
Chiselhurst for more than a year, and only 
resumed them when some mutual friends intervened. 
Only a very strong reason could have induced me to 
act as I did, for it was not in my nature to avoid those 
who were deserted by fortune. Moreover, I had 
always preserved a faithful and grateful memory of 
the Empress Eugenie in the days of her splendour 
and power, and I found true pleasure in her conversa¬ 
tion, which showed much knowledge and esprit. It 
-is a great satisfaction to me to be able to express my 
opinion of a lady who has been constantly misrepre¬ 
sented. Those who, like myself, have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how deadly was the ennui of Chisel- 
hurst, could only praise the fortitude with which it 
was borne by one Avho has been repeatedly accused of 
frivolity and love of pleasure, and who Avas still 
remarkably beautiful. She never gave up her mourn¬ 
ing ; and although the members of the highest 
aristocracy would have considered it an honour to 
entertain her at their country houses, she never 
accepted any invitations but those of the Queen to 
Windsor. The future of her son was her constant and 
sole consideration. The Empress Eugenie has been 
accused of having had an important share in the 
war of 1870—whether Avith justice is very doubtful. 
I have been assured, not by her but by others, that 
she never called that war *ma guerre.’ One great 
mistake I fully remember, in which the Empress had 
a share after the war. The advice which I had 
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volunteered in order to facilitate a timely agreemeut 
with Italy on the basis of the evacuation of Rome— 
that nothing should be said about the occupation 
of Rome by the Italians, but that in return for 
the withdrawal of the French troops Italy should 
agree to the occupation of some places in the 
vicinity which were still under the Papal Adminis¬ 
tration—drew down strong expressions of indignation 
from her and others upon ‘ the heretic/ a cry in which 
even Ollivier joined in his book on the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

I became almost indulgent to Gramont when I 
read the statements of other * titnioim,' especially those 
of Count Chaudordy, who acted as delegate of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Tours. Ho says that 
at the Salzburg Interview in 1867 both Emperors 
agreed as to the necessity of war—which statement 
should be compared with my report of that interview.* 
Then he proceeds as follows : 

‘ Ce qui etait certain e’ost qu’elle (l’Autriche) etait 
tellement engagee de notre cote que son Gouverne- 
ruent ne pouvait pas se retourner de longtemps, ct qu’il 
a fallu une lettre directemeut adressee par le nouvel 
Empereur d’Allemagne apres sa consecration, helas! 
ici-mcme, a Versailles, pour facil iter au Gouvernement 
autrichien sa reconciliation avec la Prusse; ct en cela 
Monsieur de Bismarck a etc encore une fois tres-habile, 
car il s'est attache completement de cette f'a^ori 
l’Empire austro-hongrois. On se sentait si bien 

See p. 36. 
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engage vis-a-vis de nous que, pour s’cxcuser, on nous 
disait alors du cAte de l’Autriehe que ces nouvelles 
relations nous aideruieut a obtenir de raeilleures 
conditions quand viendraient les negociations de 
paix,’ 

Then in a parenthesis : ‘ La stenographic est inter- 
rompue par ordre de M. le President.’ 

This interruption is perhaps to be regretted, as it 
would have been amusing to hear the further state¬ 
ments of M. le Comte de Chaudordy. 

The word ‘se retourner’ is very much used in French 
political language, and is applied to a politician who 
leaves one party for another. ‘ Nous lui avons laisse 
toute uue annee pour se retourner,’ said the Due de 
Broglie to me in 1873 after Thiers’ fall. Now, 
according to Count Chaudordy’s opinion, Austria 
found herself in this position, but took a long time in 
going over to the other side. Why '! Because she 
was too much bound to France. A letter addressed 
to the Emperor of Austria by the new Emperor of 
Germany after his ‘consecration’ at Versailles, was, 
says Count Chaudordy, therefore necessary. The 
term ‘ consecration ’ at Versailles can only mean the 
proclamation of the German empire, which took 
place at Versailles on the 18th of January 
1871. Thus up to the second half of January, after 
the battle of Sedan had been fought, and Napoleon 
III made prisoner; after Metz had fallen, and the 
preliminaries of peace were rapidly progressing— 
Austria found herself, without an Austrian soldier 
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having moved an inch, in the position of not being 
able to side with Germany because of her engage¬ 
ments with France ! But the best remains behind, for 
Count Chaudordv must have known, as all the papers 
could have told him, that already in December 1870 
the understanding between Austria and Germany had 
been completed in optimal format, by virtue of the 
despatch sent by Prince Bismarck to Count 
Sclnveinitz at Vienna, and of the corresponding 
despatch addressed by me to Count Wimpffen at 
Berlin. And I need scarcely assure the reader 
that Austria never gave so ridiculous an explana¬ 
tion as that stated by Count Chaudordv, that 
her agreement with Germany would enable her 
to procure more favourable conditions of peace for 
France. 

If, on reading the protocols of that Committee of 
Enquiry, one is amazed at the incredible, frivolity of 
many of the witnesses, one cannot on the other hand 
admire the: questions put by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is unintelligible why Count Darii, for in¬ 
stance, who had been Minister of Foreign A flairs, did not 
ask the Due do Gramont point-blank : ‘ Dites-nous, y 
avait-il, oui ou non, un traite d’allianee avee 1’Autriehe '(' 
It has never happened in history that two Powers 
should join in making war without previously con¬ 
cluding a Treaty and a military agreement; and it 
is scarcely possible to allege a case where, without 
such a previous agreement, one party informs the 
other that it is about to enter on a war, and that it 
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expects the military assistance of the other—especially 
when the war is an aggressive one. 

I am, I repeat it, convinced that Gramont wrote 
in good faith; but I am equally convinced that he 
was not clear as to the difference between our attitude 
before and after the declaration of’war; and how little 
he thought at the time of the alleged views of Prince 
Mettcrnich and Count Vitzthuin, is proved by the 
words 1 have above quoted : ‘ Est ce qu’on s’allie k 
un battu ? ’ 

An important point in the consideration of this 
question is the attitude we assumed towards Paris after 
the declaration of war. When the war was over it 
was easy to say what should have been done; but 
when the war broke out, who could have prophesied 
its issue ? I was doubly conscious of the heavy 
responsibility resting upon me, as I was a foreigner 
summoned to Austria by the Emperor. I cannot 
say how many sleepless nights this cost me. Had I 
been an adventurer, my game would have been easy 
enough. I only had to ask for (500,000,000 francs 
from Paris, which 1 would have obtained without 
difficulty, and then to begin war, first suspending the 
Constitution and the freedom of the press. This 
could easily have been .done, and even Hungary would 
not have been in my way, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. If victorious, I would have been praised to 
the skies; if defeated, I could easily have left the 
country. 1 may say that every step I took was 
carefully weighed, and regulated according to eircurn- 
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stances. The result of my policy for Austria- 
Hungary has been the cordial friendship of Germany, 
and the just and sympathetic appreciation of France. 
Neither the Emperor nor the empire has been injured ; 
the loss has fallen on me alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

1870 

NEUTRALITY AND READINESS FOR WAR.-THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA.— 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

As soon as the declaration of war became known, 
sittings were held of the Cabinet Council, under the 
presidency of the Emperor. On such occasions the 
Council is called the Great Council of the Crown. 
Among those who took part in these sittings were 
the two Minister-Presidents, Count Potocki and 
Count Andrassy. The Archduke Albrecht was also 
at one of the sittings. Besides the declaration of 
neutrality, the placing of the army on a modified 
war-footing was decided upon, at a cost of over 
20,000,000 florins. The expenditure of this sum gave 
rise to many attacks upon me by the Hungarians. 
During the session of the Delegation held at Pesth 
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at the end of 1870, the Conservative Deputy 
Nermeny gave notice in Committee of an interpel¬ 
lation asking on what grounds the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had expended those twenty millions. 
I declared myself ready to answer in the Committee 
where German was spoken, but I at the same time 
requested that the Hungarian Minister-President 
should also be summoned. My opponents were some¬ 
what taken aback when I answered that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, but that the expenditure was resolved upon in a 
general Council of Ministers, in which the Minister- 
Presidents of both portions of the Empire took part. 
Moreover, the decree for a partial mobilisation was 
proposed, not by myself, but by Count Andrassy. 
In 1874, when I was Ambassador in London, the 
Deputy Zsedenyi (whose real name was Pfannen- 
sehuiidt) referred to the grant of the 20,000,000 
florins in a speech strongly condemning my policy, 
and fervently praising that of my successor. Count 
Andrassy politely answered that ho had no desire 
to be praised at tlic expense of his predecessor, whose 
policy he had simply continued. 

I was surprised at Count Andrassy’s proposal, 
but not unpleasantly so, for reasons to be developed 
in the next chapter. Its secret tendency could only 
be directed against Russia ; and possibly eventualities 
of a defensive nature, justifying the motion, were at 
that time not impossible. In those days, immediately 
after the declaration of war, it was considered likely 
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that the French would .advance into German territory; 
and Count Potocki, whoso vast Russian estates made 
him a competent judge of Russian affairs, asserted that 
if the French armies were victorious, Poland would 
certainly rise, and Russia would then be compelled 
to contemplate not only an occupation of the kingdom 
of Poland, hut also of Galicia. The eventuality of a 
war with Russia soon after assumed a definite shape 
when she arbitrarily withdrew from the Treaty of 
Paris. I shall return to this subject in its proper place. 

One of the fables convenues circulated in connec¬ 
tion with the events of the year 1870, is the story 
that Austria was prevented from going to war by 
Russia. Such an intervention never took place, and 
in the Viennese Archives there is not a trace of any 
evidence of Russian threats or warnings. J. will not 
deny that Russia might have declared Avar against 
Austria had the latter taken the field against 
Germany. As Austria did not do so, 1 can fully 
understand Avhy Russia took great credit to herself 
with Germany for this supposed intervention; what 
is less intelligible is that Germany should have believed 
the story. Prince Bismarck certainly knew the real 
state of affairs ; but it was all-important to him at 
that period to be on good terms with Russia, and to 
make his relations Avith her popular in Germany; and 
this may explain the demonstrative manner in which 
the Emperor Alexander and his Government were 
thanked. 

The truth is that Russia found fault with the 
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Austrian preparations, purchases of horses, etc., and 
that the Emperor Alexander, even more than Prince 
Gortschakoff, expressed some annoyance to Count 
Chotek on the subject. Remembering the words I 
have quoted from Count Potocki, I could only see in 
Russia’s objections a further justification of the 
measures that had been taken. Nothing was said by 
Russia, however, of the war preparations being 
directed against Russia or Prussia ; her objections 
were partly founded on the necessity in which Russia 
would be placed of taking costly measures of defence 
against Poland, and partly on the consideration that 
the neutral powers would be far better qualified to 
mediate at the right moment between the belligerents 
if they were not armed. ‘ Le moment viendra,’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Count Chotek, ‘011 la grande 
Europe interviondra sans cocarde.’ I reminded the 
Russian Chancellor of these words two mouths later, 
when T wrote to Count Chotek : ‘ Le moment 
d’intervenir est peut etre venu, et on offet je ne vois 
pas de cocarde, mais je ne vois pas non plus d’Europe.’ 
The expression : ‘ Je ne vois plus d’Europe,’ is also 
to be found in a despatch published in the Red Book 
for 1870, and it had for a time the honour of passing 
into a proverb. I remember later on, when I was 
again Ambassador, somebody said to me during the 
Dulcigno affair: * ‘ Coniine vous avez raison de dire 
que vous ne voyez plus d’Europe!’ To which I re- 

* Another happy boil wot was wade by Oount Kcust on this occasion. Someone 
asked him how matters were progressing in the Dulcigno question. * Dulcigno ! * 
was his reply : * Dolce-gno far iiieute.' 
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plied: * Mais oui, je la vois, mais dans quel deshabilldl' 
The attitude of the neutral Powers during the 
Franco-German War proved that I was right. 
Austria-Hungary was the only Power which sincerely 
and emphatically advocated a collective intervention 
of the Powers for the purpose of a peaceful mediation, 
and she was the only Power that neither sought nor 
obtained any advantage from the war. Italy profited 
by the misfortunes of France, to whom she owed her 
existence, by seizing on Rome; Russia withdrew 
from her obligations under the Treaty of Paris in 
direct violation of the law of nations; England sold 
arms and ammunition to the belligerents. I may 
mention in this place a circumstance which is little 
known. Confidential negotiations were opened for 
the purpose of placing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
whose ancestors had reigned over Lorraine, on the 
throne of Alsace-Lorraine. The proposal was de¬ 
cisively rejected. 

At first certain attempts were made to bring 
about an intervention of the neutral Powers, but 
neither St Petersburg nor Florence had any serious 
intention of interfering, and England was induced to 
be equally passive by a mission from Minghctti to 
Gladstone. The result was the English proposal 
contained in a letter addressed by Lord Granville to 
Count Apponyi on the 17th of August, 1870—the 
so-called ‘ ligue des neutres,’ which merely consisted 
of a declaration on the part of the neutral Powers 
that each intended to maintain its neutrality, and 
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would inform the others should it cease to be neutral. 
Russia and Italy immediately accepted this arrange¬ 
ment, which they themselves had suggested, and then 
nothing remained for us to do but to join them. 

As an explanation of the lukewarm spirit in which 
the question of mediation was treated, it has been 
alleged that the amazing rapidity of the German 
victories virtually decided the war. On this point I 
wrote as follows to Count Chotek :— 

‘Quelque prodigieux qu’aient ete les succes rem- 
portds par les armes de la Prusse et celles dc scs allies, 
il y a toujours unc France vis-a-vis de rAllomagnc. 
Sans doute il est peu probable quo les Frangais 
parviennent a mettre cn eampagne des forces capables 
de tenir teto aux armees allemandes, mais taut quo 
cellcs-ei ne seront pas parvcnues a roduire deux places 
de premier ordre comme Paris et Metz, l’on ne saurait 
dire quo la guerre a cessd. Il reste deux parties 
eontendautes cntre lesquelles I’aetion mediatrice et 
moderatriee de 1’Europc a toute facultc do s’exercer. 

‘ Je maintiens ce quo j’ai dit dans une de mes 
depeclies au Comte Apponyi: cc u’cst jias seulement 
a mitiger les exigences du vainquour quo devraient 
tendre les efforts combines des Puissances; c’est 
encore a adoucir l’amertume des sentiments qui doivent 
aceabler lo vaincu, et a faeiliter a un peuple si cruelle- 
ment eprouve et si delicat sur le point d’houneur les 
resolutions que lui impose la necessite. Je suis con- 
firmd dans cette opinion par ce que m’a ecrit recemment 
le Prince de Metternich, qui pense que les conditions 
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qu’on dictera k la France, si dures qu’elles puissent 
etre, seraient bicn plus facilement consenties si elles 
lui dtaient recommandees par la voix unanime des 
Puissances impartialos quo si ellc avait sirnplement h, 
subir la loi du vainqueur. Un tdldgrame que j’ai regu 
ces jours-ci do Tours vient dgalement a l’appui de cette 
manicrc de.’ 

* Les avantages d’une action collective de l’Europe 
neutre me paraissent done hors de doute, et dussd-je 
prdcher dans le desert, je ne me lasserai pas de les 
faire ressortir.’ 

The German historians who arc so fond of making 
out that Bismarck’s ‘ iron hand ’ prevented European 
intervention, forgot to add that this was after all 
a very easy task. The ‘ iron hand ’ putting down the 
intervention of the neutral Powers, is as much a 
fiction as the arm of Russia deterring Austria from 
going to war. I do not deny that if the Neutral 
Powers had really intended to intervene* effectually,- 
they would have felt the ‘iron hand;’but as events 
turned out, Bismarck had ample time to occupy 
himself with more pressing affairs than the subjection 
of the neutral Powers. The facts above stated show 
why their attitude was so harmless. It would be 
more difficult to say whether their collective inter¬ 
vention would have been successful and advantageous 
to the true interests of Europe. There were moments 
after the battle bf Sedan when the authorities at the 
German head-quarters entertained grave apprehen¬ 
sions, not of the final issue .of the war, but of the 
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farther sacrifices it would entail. Even Prince 
Bismarck himself told me at the time of our interview 
at Gastein that the prolongation of the siege of Paris 
would have been very doubtful had Metz held out 
another fortnight. It cannot be denied that a fairly 
successful intervention of the neutral Powers would 
not only have made the victors more moderate in 
their demands, but would have convinced the 
vanquished of the uselessness of continuing the 
struggle, and have placed Europe in a much more 
dignified position after the war was over. The 
overwhelming predominance of a single member of 
the European family of States has never been 
considered a blessing. The genius, wisdom, and 
moderation of the Emperor William and his 
Chancellor avoided the fatal course pursued by 
Napoleon I, and the German empire has hitherto 
justified its claims to be considered an empire of 
peace. But. the future is dark, however reassuring 
may be the guarantees afforded by those who .now 
have the direction of German affairs; and it would 
have been a great security for Germany herself and 
for the peace of Europe, if the neutral Powers had 
bound themselves not only to prevent excessive 
demands on the part of Germany, but also not to 
participate either actively or passively in any RrcneTi 
enterprise of revenge. 

It will not be denied that considerations of 
humanity formed an important clement in this ques¬ 
tion. Had the neutral Po\vers intervened, much 
von. iv* , . o 
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blood would have been saved, and the losses inflicted 
by the war on industry and commerce—from which 
Germany has suffered more than France, notwith¬ 
standing the milliards—would have been considerably 
reduced. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

1870 

OTHER KVBNTd OF THE YEAR 1^70. -DECLARATION* OF THE INFALLI¬ 
BILITY OF THE POPE, AND OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE CONCORDAT. 

In 1870 1 was obliged to give up my annua] visit to 
Gastein. The Emperor thought 1 had better not 
leave Vienna; and the incessant excitement of that 
time might have made the Gastein cure more injuri¬ 
ous to me than its omission. Hut the Emperor did 
me the honour of assigning apartments for my use in 
the ‘ Stockel-JSchlosscrhen,’ situated in the Selionbruim 
Park, where 1 passed my nights. Every morning I 
went up to Vienna, chiefly on horseback. Avoiding 
the noisy ‘ Mariahilfor Vorstadt,’ I proceeded through 
the 4 Schmolz,’ the quiet 4 Joscfstadt,’ and the 
‘Glacis,’ which at that date had not yet been built 
over. It became a tradition to assign the 4 Stoekel- 
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Schlosschen* to my successors, which was much to 
thoir advantage. For mo that Imperial building was 
full of reminiscences. The Saxon Royal Family 
inhabited it in 1866, and it was there that I took my 
leave of the King. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Hanoverian Royal Family. 

I have said that the year 1870 was one of inces¬ 
sant excitement. It was so to me from beginning to 
end. First came the split in the cis-Leitlian 
Ministry, and the battles I consequently had to fight 
in the Reiehsrath ; then the resignation of the Hasncr 
Ministry, and the painful birth and abortive policy of 
the Potooki Ministry ; then the proclamation of 
Papal Infallibility, the invasion of Rome by tho 
Italians, the violation of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, and finally, the Franco-German War. The 
disastrous complications that took place beyond 
our frontiers were not indeed in any way brought 
about by the Imperial Government, and it could 
not therefore feel the weight of any responsibility 
for their origin. But the same could not be said 
of the possible consequences of these events. It 
was almost a miracle that my by no means robust 
constitution bore up for a whole year against daily 
and hourly agitation. 

In former chapters I have entered into details 
on the question of the Concordat and the position 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards tlm (Ecumenical 
Council. Two events happened in this year wliicli 
were intimately connected with each other—the 
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proclamation of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility and 
the declaration by the Cabinet of Vienna of the 
invalidity of the Concordat. Minute and exhaustive 
despatches on both subjects were submitted to the 
Delegations which met at Pesth in 1870. It so 
happened that this session of the Delegations— the 
least quiet session in which ] took part—was held at 
a time when I was still pursued by the very undeserved, 
but no less profound, rancour of the Constitutional 
Party. This produced the curious result that the 
despatches which maintained against the Papal See the 
views and policy of the ‘ Burgerministerium ’ received 
scarcely any mark of approval from those members of 
the Delegations who belonged to the Constitutional 
Party ; nay, even more, that their leader, Dr Herltst, 
became the ally and champion of the ultra-clerical 
Monsignor Greuter. The latter made a passionate 
speech appealing to the discontent of the Consti¬ 
tutional party, and gaining their applause, which 
hitherto he had never succeeded in doing. Referring 
to the Red-Rook, he said that he was reminded by it 
of the will of a Swedish ‘ General,’ who remarked to 
his son, ‘ You do not know with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ I replied at once as follows: 

4 The honourable Deputy has expressed his opinion 
with great openness, beginning his speech with a 
saying which is indeed historical, hut, so far as I 
know r , wras uttered bv a Swedish Chaucellor. His 
words were indeed striking: but in Oxensticrna’s 
time people governed much and talked little. 
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Were he alive now, he would perhaps express 
himself in a different manner.’ In spite of the un¬ 
favourable, nay, almost hostile temper of the 
Chamber, this reply was received with much laughter. 
Of course, Monsignor Greuter’s attacks were levelled 
chiefly against my conduct with regard to the Con¬ 
cordat. But it is remarkable that he ended by 
saying that the abolition of the Concordat was not to 
be regretted, and that it was a ‘ felix culpa.’ Perhaps 
his words were not to be taken quite literally; but I 
cannot help mentioning on this occasion that eminent 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church with whom I 
happened to converse on the subject, declared them¬ 
selves opposed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, to 
the conclusion of Concordats. One of these was the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, who was 
shot during the summer as a hostage. As the two 
others are still living, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to give their names. They did not belong to the 
Austrian Episcopate. 

I will now sav a few words as to the (Ecumenical 

V 

Council. 

In a former chapter I have explained the attitude 
assumed by Austria-Hungary towards the Council. 
This attitude was taken up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in concurrence with the Ministers of both 
portions of the empire. However much the Govern¬ 
ment may have had cause to look with anxiety to 
the decisions of the Council, it was of opinion that 
any precipitate intervention would be unadvisable, 
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especially as it was expected that there would be a 
strong minority, including eminent members of the 
Austrian as well as of the German Episcopacy, 
which would only lose in public esteem if it 
appeared to be supported by the various Govern¬ 
ments. But our Cabinet did not on this account 
refrain from entering into communication with that 
minority, thus removing every doubt as to its 
eventual attitude towards the decisions of the 
Council, without prejudice to the respect and venera¬ 
tion due to the Holy See. Before the Council began, 
I wrote to the Ambassador, Count Trauttmanusdorff, 
on the 21st of October 1869 as follows: 

‘Touten manifestant unc sympathic bienveillante 
pour faction favorable que lo Concile pout exercer 
afin do fortifier et de ddvelopper les sentiments 
religious ehez les nations catholiques, Votre Excel¬ 
lence no devra laisser s’dlever aueun doute sur la 
forme resolution du Gouvurnement Imperial et Royal 
de maintenir la liguo de demarcation qu’il a trace entre 
les droits do l’Ktat et ceux de I’&glise, et de sc con- 
former invariablement it l’esprit de la legislation 
aetuellcmcnt en vigucur.’ 

Count TrauttmannsdortF had expressed the hope 
‘ that the majority, in order to avoid decisions “ per 
majora,” would proceed with such moderation as 
would allow the minority to agree with them.’ I was 
unable to share this view; and foreseeing that the 
majority would be aggressive, I wrote: ‘Under all 
the circumstances, the praiseworthy attitude of the 
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minority would not be of value unless it not only 
showed the Governments and populations at home 
that it shared their views, but also made up its 
mind to prevent dangerous decisions on the part 
of the Council, and to make some decided manifesta¬ 
tion in case of defeat. Otherwise, the Opposition will 
do but little service to the views it represents, and 
will not attain the object of producing a salutary im¬ 
pression. I cannot sufficiently urge your Excellency 
to lay stress on this last consideration in your con¬ 
versations with the members of the minority.’ What 
eventually happened is well known. A demonstrative 
manifestation would not have been uecessary to pre¬ 
vent decisions unwelcome to the minority; it would 
have been enough for the minority to vote against 
them, as the decision of the majority would not have 
sufficed, But to our deep regret we perceived that 
the leaders of the Opposition, Cardinals Bauscher and 
Schwarzeubcrg, Archbishop flaynaid and Bishop 
Strossmayer, as well as the other members of the 
minority, preferred to abstain from voting, thus en¬ 
abling the decision to be unanimous. We addressed 
our warnings, not only to the minority, but also to 
the lloly See itself, as may be seen from the despatch 
to Count Trauttinaunsdorff of the JLOtli of February 
1870. 

I have a special reason for alluding to those 
proceedings of our Cabinet. Attempts have been 
made to explain the declaration of the invalidity of 
the Concordat, which was the consequence of the 
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proclamation of Papal Infallibility, by momentary 
difficulties and inspirations of internal policy; and it 
was believed that the Potoeki Ministry wished to gain 
popularity by this bold step. The characters of the 
Ministers in question suffice to refute this charge. 
In a former passage I stated how difficult it was for 
Count Potoeki to affix his name to the ecclesiastical 
laws. lie did so with patriotic self-sacrifice, seeing 
that it was imperative; but no one will believe that 
he was capable of adopting, merely from political 
motives, a measure of such vital importance to the 
Church as the abolition of the Concordat. Nor must 
wo forget that the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction, Dr von Stremayr, whose religious views 
were not quite the same as Potocki’s, though he was 
equally conscientious, made the question a subject of 
deep study, and that it was in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations he submitted to the Council of Ministers 
that the Emperor gave his consent to the measure. It 
will be seen that after what had happened, the 
Roman Curia could not have been taken by surprise 
by the declaration of the invalidity of the Concordat 
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CONTINUATION.-TWO UNTOWARD EVENTS.—THE OCCUPATION OF ROHR, 

AND THE VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

If 1 say * untoward events/ I only use this expression 
because both of the measures to which I refer pro¬ 
duced on the whole a by no means agreeable surprise, 
as is usually the ease when arbitrary measures are 
taken, whatever may be the current of public opinion 
at the time. I myself was not surprised by them ; in¬ 
deed I may say that I can claim the merit of having 
foreseen their probability, and of having left nothing 
undone that could have directed what was inevitable 
into more regular and less violent channels. In a 
former chapter I gave details as to what had been 
done in this respect many years previously with regard 
to the Treaty of Paris and the occupation of Rome. 
I will here briefly allude to the policy of Austria on 

this subject. 
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It was easy to foresee that after the Franeo-Gcrman 
War broke out, the safety and independence of the 
Papal Government, which was protected by the 
French garrison, would bo endangered, even if France 
should be victorious. In view of the invasion already 
attempted by Garibaldi at Mentana, which was only 
frustrated by the timely intervention of the French 
troops, it was certain that a similar attempt would be 
repeated with greater energy, and that this would 
necessitate an increase of the French garrison. Of 
course, after the French disasters, things became 
much worse. A timely agreement of France with 
Italy on the one hand, and with Home on the other, 
might have led to a compromise, under which Italy 
might have occupied several places in the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome. Only in this 
way would the Papal troops have been strong enough 
to keep Rome ; and if Italy had been true to her en¬ 
gagements, a basis might have been gained for an 
understanding between Rome and Florence. But iny 
suggestions to this effect were badly received in Paris, 
where people suspected me because I was a Protestant. 
Thus nothing was done beyond an ineffectual renewal 
of the September Convention, after Austria had with¬ 
drawn from the affair in consequence of the attitude 
of the French Government. 

After the occupation of Rome, the Ministry, and 
I in particular, received countless applications from 
Catholic societies, which, as was to be expected, wero 
strongly supported by Monsignor Grcuter. I had 
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a powerful weapon ready against all reproaches ad¬ 
dressed to the Government on account of its passive 
attitude—namely, the precedent of the annexation of 
a large portion of the Papal States in 18G0, against 
which Austria did not protest, although the oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention was far more favourable than 
in 1870. 

My conduct was more appreciated in Rome than 
in Vienna, incredible as this may seem. I said in the 
speech I then made: * In Rome, where a much 
sounder view of politics has always been taken than 
by her would-be defenders in Austria, this idea (the 
partial occupation of Papal territory) was much more 
favourably received than in Vienna, and the Govern¬ 
ment has been more favourably judged, as is proved 

bv all the communications I have received on the 
%> 

subject up to the most recent date.’ 

It will be seen from the Red Rook of 1870 (report 
of the Charge d’Aflhires Chevalier von Palomba), 
how much Rome appreciated my policy, as Cardinal 
Antonelli requested the representative of Austria 
* to give Count Roust his sincerest thanks.’ Al¬ 
though we refused to come forward with a protest 
or manifesto which it would have been impossible to 
follow up, and which, without material assistance, would 
not only have been ineffectual, but would also have 
diminished the weight of our influence in Florence, 
we were all the more desirous of using our influence 
after the occupation in favour of the Pope, and in 
this we were successful. How much, on the other" 
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hand, the attitude and language of the Cabinet 
of Vienna were appreciated in Florence, may be 
gathered from the despatch of Signor Visconti-Venosta 
to Signor Mingliotti, Ambassador in Vienna, dated 
21st September, 1870 (Rod Book No. 150), a docu¬ 
ment worthy of perusal even at the present day. As 
an illustration of tempora mntautur I may state 
that fifteen years later the Cabinet of Vienna de¬ 
clined to receive the envoy selected by the United 
States, because in 1870 he had expressed as much 
indignation at the occupation of Rome as Austria 
herself. 

We now come to the second 'untoward event’: 
Russia’s arbitrary violation of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Paris limiting her power in the Black Sea. 
In a former chapter I have shown how I always 
considered that the idea of the Paris Congress to 
neutralise the Black Sea was a complete mistake, the 
only tangible result of it being that national feeling in 
Russia was deeply wounded by such an unnatural 
restriction of the power of an empire of 80,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and that it was therefore quite untenable for 
any lengthened period. It was easy to foresee that the 
only way to prevent a collision on this question was to 
revise the Treaty of Paris. Three years previously I 
had proposed such a revision with the double object of 
abolishing the restriction on Russia, and of admitting 
a European control over the internal affairs of Turkey. 
When Russia made her famous declaration in IS70, tho 
Cabinet of St Petersburg appeared highly surprised 
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and taken aback on finding the strongest opposition in 
the very quarter from wliieh had emanated the . 
suggestion of a revision of the Treaty. This could 
only have becu by an intentional disregard of the fact 
that my initiative had the object of bringing about 
the modification in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, while Russia broke that law by a one-sided, 
arbitrary and illegal proceeding. Nor was the 
Cabinet of Vienna alone in its severe condemnation of 
this step; the reply of the English Cabinet was 
in a similar sense. But the first despatch which 
expressed Lord Granville’s opinion on the subject was 
soon followed by a second, which was, it is true, also 
signed with the name of Granville, but which breathed 
the spirit of Gladstone. More than ever did my 
words come true : ‘ Jo ne vois plus d’Europe.’ Where 
else could Europe have been found than in England 
and in Austria? In Prussia, which had been gained 
in advance ; or in Italy, who was at that moment loss 
inclined than ever to uphold the principle of European 
control ; or in France, who was sinking under the 
burthen of an unequal contest? I think it was 
greatly to Austria’s honour that she sternly and 
persistently reprobated the flagrant violation of the 
Treaty. Others may some day have greater cause 
than ourselves to regret that our protest was not 
supported. In a recent historical work, Jiiger’s 
History of the Franco-German War, I road the 
following passage, which is evidently intended ■ 
to annihilate me: ‘ Only a very narrow-minded 
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politician could wonder that Russia seized that 
moment for breaking the Treaty - .’ The historian 
probably did not contemplate the application of that 
principle to Alsace. 

Even at the present moment I do not regret the 
somewhat harsh tone of my despatch to Count 
Chotek on this subject.* If it gave offence at St 
Petersburg, the displeasure of Russia was not vented 
on Austria, but on myself. My successor, who 
thought 1 had not acted with suflieient energy, was 
overwhelmed with honours and praises at St Peters¬ 
burg, while 1 was punished in London by the demon¬ 
strative rudeness of the Czar, who explained his 
conduct to his brother-in-law, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by saying that 1 was the ‘ deadliest enemy of 
Russia.’ My conscience is at peace. But it is 
possible those words originated in other less known 
circumstances. 

In a former chapter I have shown that the 
gratitude shown by Germany to Russia after the 
war was little deserved. She had more reason to 
be grateful to England. Instead of sending to 
Versailles Lord Odo Russell, a great friend and ally 
of Prince Bismarck, the English Government could 
and ought to have commissioned a stiff Englishman to 
ask point-blank whether the Prussian Government 
approved of the step taken by Russia or not, and 
whether Prussia would or would not join in collective 
steps against that measure, on the understanding that 

* See Appendix B. 
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if the answer were in the affirmative, Prussia (the 
German empire was not yet formed) would join Eng¬ 
land and Austria-Hungary in a decided protest, and 
that if it were in the negative, England would regard 
Prussia as an enemy, and would treat her as an ally 
of Russia. In such a case Austria-Hungary would 
have joined England ; indeed in any measure directed 
against Russia, she was certain of the support of 
Austrians and Hungarians alike. 

We must not forget in what manner the decisive 
events of that year succeeded each other. During 
the interviews at Euis which preceded the war, 
Russia secured the consent of Prussia to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris which was to he effected after 
the war. Rut Prince Gortschakoff, who probably 
know boiler than others by what means Prince 
Bismarck managed to conclude an arrangement with 
Benodetti after the war of 18GG on the subject of the 
rectification of the Saarbriicken frontier, thought it 
advisable to carryout his intention before the Franco- 
German War was over. The action of Russia thus 
coincided with the most critical period of the cam¬ 
paign ; and I am informed, on most trustworthy 
authority, that this greatly enraged Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Odo Russell happened to arrive just at that 
moment. If a more uncompromising envoy had 
been sent to Versailles, the Franco-German War 
might have taken a different turn; but it is more 
probable that Prince Bismarck, in his anger with 
Prince Gortschakoff, would have sided with the other 
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Powers. Ho would have had a ready pretext in 
Russia’s departure from the agreement she lmd made 
with him; the Russian Circular would then have 
become a dead letter, and the Treaty of Paris would 
have been maintained in its integrity. 

I suggested a similar idea (although after the first 
English Note) to Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, and I have been informed 
that his despatch on the subject has been published 
in the Blue Book. I have not been able to verify 
this statement, but I have no reason to doubt 
it, and it seems that at St Petersburg they were 
acquainted with the despatch. 

But Gladstone was then Premier, Lord Odo 
Russell was welcome at Versailles, and the dispute 
was (dosed hv the London Protocol, which gave the 
sanction of Europe to the act against which Europe 
had protested, and yet again asserted the principle 
that a treaty could only be altered with the con¬ 
currence of those who have concluded it. This is 
much as if a judicial tribunal were to declare theft a 
crime and yet to allow the thief to keep what ho bus 
stolen. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

1870 

THIS I1LACK SKA AN1) THE CZECHS.-CAl.lCIA.-KEACZKO. 

My answer to tlie Russian violation ol‘ tlio Treaty of 
Paris was most favourably received and strongly 
supported by the Viennese papers, and especially by 
the X MIC Frcie Pirssc. It appeared therefore all the 
more remarkable, and only to he explained by personal 
hostility, that the Delegations took no notice of it. 
Hut no—1 am mistaken : a North-llohemian Deputy, 
of whom it was said that his pronunciation must have 
reminded me of my native country, made the follow¬ 
ing remark, which must lia\e sounded strangely in an 
Austrian Representative Assembly: ‘What is the 
Hlfck Sea to us ? ’ 

The leaders of the Czech movement, however. 
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thought they had something to do with the Black 
Sea, but only for the purpose of declaring that Russia 
ought not to be disturbed in her possession of it 
This was one of the chief points of the then much 
talked of memorandum presented to me by Dr Rieger 
in the name of his party and of the Bohemian nation. 

Although I was compelled to tell the Bohemian 
nation that it would do well not to meddle with the 
affairs of Russia, especially at a time when that Power 
ami Austria were at variance, i was also obliged at 
the same time indirectly to request the Russian 
Government not to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. Count Apponyi, our Ambas¬ 
sador in London, on his return from Ems, where the 
Russo-Prussian consultations had taken place, was 
informed by the English Foreign Secretary that both 
Governments looked with suspicion and displeasure 
on the concessions which had been made to Galicia, 
and Lord Clarendon thought it necessary to warn the 
Austrian Government of this. I then wrote to 
Count Apponyi a despatch" which J.)r llcrbst after¬ 
wards strongly censured in the Delegation for ‘its 
interference in internal affairs,’ while the very object 
of the despatch was to prevent unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference by other Powers in our internal affairs. 

The year 1870 brought me several times into 
contact with Poland. The Commercial Chamber of 
Brody elected me as its member in the Galician Diet, 
but T could not take my seat, being detained by 


* Sec Avpi'mlix K. 
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events in Vienna. In tlic following year, ray position 
towards the Hohenwart Ministry made it again 
impossible for me to sit in the Diet, and in the year 
after that, when T was appointed Ambassador, I 
returned the mandate. 

Julian Klaezko, for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to the jferne des Deux Maudes and the author 
of the much-read work ‘ Los Deux Cluinceliers,’ 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, shortly 
before the Franco-German War broke out, as ‘Hof 
und Ministerial Hath.’ His talents and his works do 
not need any praise of mine, but f feel called upon to 
pay a tribute of sympathetic remembrance to his 
noble mind and conduct. 

Ho was elected member of the Galician Diet, and 
allowed himself to be carried awav bv his patriotic feel- 
ings to such an extent that he made a violent speech in 
favour of France which was totally at variance with 
his official position. This would have had very 
unpleasant, consequences for the Ministry and for me 
in particular, had Klaczko not hastened at once to 
send in his resignation. The letter in which he did 
this deserves to be inserted here : 


Viknnk, Srpteutbre 5, 1870. 

MoNsucn; u: Coxitf. ! —Oblige Olivers la France 
par vingt annees d’une hospitalite liberalemont ’ 
accordee, profondeinent penetre en outre de I’immense 
peril quo le triomphe definitif de la Prusse creerait 
& l’equilibre European et ii l’existencc m6me de 
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TAutriche, j’ai saisi Ja premiere occasion qui s’est 
presentee pour exprimer hautement cette conviction 
persormelle. 

Devant une asseinbleo polouaise j’ai fait appel 
4 nos ancieunes sympathies, qui a l’heure qu’il est me 
semblaient s’aecorder ontierement avec notro devoue- 
ment pour les interets de l’Empire Autricliien. En 
agissant ainsi, j’accomplissais un devoir quo ma 
conscience m’imposait, mais jo lie me faisais pas 
illusion sur la grave responsabilito personnelle que 
j’assumais comme fonctionnaire public, attache au 
Ministore de Votre Excellence. 

J’ai done rhonueuv de remettre ma demission aux 
mains de Votre Excellence, en La priant de vouloir 
bien etre iudukrente envers une conduite assurement 

O 

irreguliere, mais inspiree par des sentiments sine ores, 
et de ne point douter do la profoude gratitude et do 
1’affectueux respect quo jc portcrai toujours a l’hommc 
d’etat eminent dont il m’a etc donne d’appreeier le 
occur grand, bon et genereux. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur le Comte, avec le 
plus profond respect, de Votre Excellence, le tres- 
humble et tres-devoue serviteur 


Jl'LlAN Klaczko. 



CHAPTER XXX 


1870 

or II IIKLATJOVH WITH (1EHMAXY A FT lilt THE OUTHUKAK OF THE WAR. 

I had tlio opportunity of observing many curious 
phenomena during my involuntary stay at Vienna 
after Koniggriltz and N ikolsburg. Anions; these was 
the readiness, I miglit almost say, the indifference, 
with which Austria allowed herself to be expelled 
from the Herman Confederation. What was even 
more strange was that some actually regarded this 
expulsion as a fortunate event and a liberation from 
irksome bonds. The loss of the Venetian Provinces 
was almost more felt than that of the position in the 
Gorman body of States and Kingdoms which Austria 
had held for centuries, and which had given her 
so much power and honour. That such views 
should prevail in official circles will not be very 
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astonishing if one considers the tendency of the 
Federalists Ministry of those days, which was more 
inclined to the Slav than to the German clement ; 
but this only made it the more strange that the same 
views should have been held by the general public. 
I must confess that l never felt any illusion as to 
the great and dangerous consequences that might 
arise from the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
I knew Aery well that it was necessary to yield to 
the inevitable, but I was no less convinced that the 
privileged position of the German element in Austria 
—that its claim to tin: foremost place in the State and 
the Army both as regards language and administra¬ 
tion—was less justified by historical Austrian traditiou 
than by the rights and duties of Austria as the 
principal member of the body of German States; and 
that when those rights and duties ceased, the claim of 
the German element to supremacy in Austria ceased 
also. It was mere blindness and folly to cherish any 
illusions on this subject. An increasing rivalry 
between the Slav and the German element, which 
was numerically the weaker, now became inevitable. 

I think I have sufficiently proved that I did not under¬ 
rate the German element. T saved the Germans twice : 
once when Beleredi threw them over, and again when 
Hokenwart did so. The first time I was successful; 
the second 1 was dragged down myself. 1 have 
forgiven their ingratitude, but I regret that they 
paid little heed to my advice when it was of some 
weight, and that they hesitated to accept the logical 
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conclusion of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
The old dominant position was not to be preserved by 
merely ignoring tlie change that had taken place, nor 
by an acrimonious assertion of predominance; but it 
could have been, and could yet be preserved if the 
German element in Austria would perceive that its 
task does not consist only in self-defence, but that it 
must be, as in other non-German States, united within 
itself. Tt would be folly to demand or even to wish 
that the German should do in Austria what he docs 
elsewhere as an immigrant because it is the German 
who most easily becomes Anglicised in England, 
Americanised in America, and Frenchified, even after 
the war, in Fiance. On the contrary, it should he his 
endeavour, while retaining his individuality, to separate 
himself as little as possible from the Slavs, who, almost 
without exception, understand and speak German. 
The task requires effort, and self-control, but it is not 
Avithout a prospect of success. It is obvious that 
the Government must have a lame share in such 

n 

a task; and experience shows that if it intervenes 
too much, or too little, or on its own initiative, it only 
does harm. The alienation of the German element 
is a serious danger. It would be dangerous not 
only to the Austro-Hungarian empire, but also to the 
German Austrians themselves. With all due respect 
for the power and capacity of the German empire and 
of Prussia in particular, 1 am convinced that if the 
German Austrians Avere incorporated into Germany, 
they would soon look back with sorroAvful regret on 
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their happy past. Once, during a conversation on the 
, Prussian cultus in Austria, I took the liberty of saying to 
the Emperor: ‘I know a remedy that would be effectual 
if it were feasible ; if your Majesty were to send for two 
Prussian Provincial Presidents, four Prussian Govern¬ 
ment Presidents, twenty Prussian “ Landriithe,” and 
two hundred Prussian tax-gatherers, I would lay a 
wager that in three mouths everybody would implore 
you to restore the old regime.’ Yet the German 
frontier is nearer than the Russian, and events are 
stronger than men; while 011 the other hand a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the German 
empire were very reluctant to become its subjects. 

If my readers ask why the history of the war of 
1870 gives rise to these reflections, they will find an 
explanation in those that follow. 

Tin: more 1 had made up my mind as to the 
consequences of the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the more imperative did I 
find it to investigate the question whether there were 
yet means at hand to counteract these consequences. 
The only way of doing this would have been to exer¬ 
cise some influence on German affairs. 

After the construction of the German empire in 
1871, by which Southern was united to Northern 
Germany in one political organisation, Austrian inter¬ 
ference became impossible ; but up to that moment the 
position of affairs was such that Austrian interference 
would have been easy. Germany never took the 
Peace of Prague quite seriously; but its stipulations 
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were certainly so intended. If the relinquishment by 
Austria of any influence on the new formation of 
Germany is held to have meant that Austria gave up 
for all time the right of protest against future changes, 
this view is opposed to the fact that the Peace 
of Prague not only stipulated the withdrawal of 
Austria from Germany, but ratified the constitu-* 
tion of Southern Germany as an independent body. 
This provision, had it only related to Prussia and 
Southern Germany, could not have found room 
in a treaty between Austria and Prussia unless it 
was intended to offer a security to Austria and an 
eventual right of protest. Austria never relinquished 
that view, unassailable as it was from a legal stand¬ 
point, until the construction of the German empire 
deprived it of practical significance. In the South 
German States, especially in Wurteinborg and Hesse, 
a similar view was at times strongly expressed ; in ’ 
Havana it was thrown into the shade by the 
personal opinions of Prince Clovis Hoiienlohe ; but it 
is a not uninteresting circumstance that his successor, 
Count Pray, entered into correspondence with me on 
the subject shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Count Prav had been Ambassador in Vienna, and in 
our young days he was an intimate friend of mine at 
Gottingen: and his inquiry as to my opinion of the 
political situation was made rather as from one friend 
to another, than from the Bavarian Premier to the 
Austrian Chancellor. His inquiry and my reply 
both came too late to be of practical importance. 
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His letter was dated the 10th of July, mine the L4th. 
My answer was to the following effect: 1 Bavaria has 
excellent cards in her hand; if she plays them well, 
her voice may be decisive in Berlin and in Paris for 
the preservation of peace. The Treaties of 18(30 are 
defensive. If Bavaria will firmly declare at Berlin 
that should Prussia go to war against France merely 
because of the candidature for the Spanish Throne, 
Bavaria will not consider herself bound to take the 
field with the Prussian army ; and if she declares 
with equal firmness in Paris that an attack on 
German territory by France would compel Bavaria 
to take arms against her, the effect on both sides will 
soon be evident.’ 

This advice came too late, as the French declara¬ 
tion of war was issued on the lath duly. 

What 1 have said above will explain an idea which 
remained secret, but which occupied me for a time 
very seriously. I have reminded the reader that it 
was expected when the war broke out that France 
would advance in great strength, and that she might 
possibly proceed as far us Munich. The mobilisation 
advocated hj- Count Andrassy and accepted by the 
Council of Ministers was very welcome to me, as I 
have already stated, because of that possibility. If 
Austria should vigorously interfere to impose a limit 
on the French invasion, she might, regain her lost 
ascendency in Germany. Wo were bound by no 
engagements to France, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from placing ourselves between the com- 
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batants. A development of this idea will be found at 
the conclusion of the memorandum which I placed 
before the Emperor at the end of .December, and 
which I append to this chapter. 

When this memorandum was drawn up, the 
general current of feeling in Austria did not, it is 
true, run in the same channel, which was partly 
owing to a transient feeling of hostility to Prussia, 
particularly prevalent in military circles, where an 
idea was even entertained of availing ourselves of 
the then very diflicult position of the German Army 
in France. A Prussian General, who was on intimate 
terms with me, ashed me plainly' when we met for the 
first time after the war: ‘ Pray tell me how it hap¬ 
pened that you did not attack us?’ The answer to 
this question will be found in the memorandum which 
I drew up and placed before the Emperor, and which 
ran as follows 


Vienna, Dm-mber 25 , 1870 . 

At the moment when a reply must he sent to the 
Prussian despatch on the subject of the new forma¬ 
tion of Germany, it is essential to obtain a clear view 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

The peculiar state of Austrian public opinion is 
shown by the fact that the courteous and uuusually 
flattering language of the Prussian Government has 
met, not with a response, but with an almost frigid 
reception ; that after the necessity of an understanding, 
nay, of an alliance, with Prussia had been constantly 
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declared, wc arc now warned not to accept the 
proffered friendship; and finally, that after persistent 
rumours had been spread that the anti-Prussian Count 
Beust was the only obstacle to an agreement with 
Berlin, the public is now almost accusing the 
Chancellor of being in secret and criminal communica¬ 
tion with Prussia. 

Under the growth of this superficial and ephemeral 
opinion may be discovered some ideas which are more 
worthy of attention. 

v 

Sincere patriots think that Prussia (in which term 
I comprise North Germany), has not been a true 
friend, and will not be one in future; that, at this moment 
she is in a difficult, nay. a dangerous position ; that 
it is owing to that position that the Cabinet of Berlin 
uses such conciliatory language ; and that the moment 
is now at hand for attacking Prussia with a favourable 
prospect of success, while after the complete prostra¬ 
tion of France every possibility of so doing would lie 
at an end. 

But sentiment alone cannot influence policy. In 
order to be clear on this subject, we must realise the 
consequences of action, for an attitude of reserve 
would only tend at the same time to destroy the 
advantages of hostility and those of friendship. Thus 
the question simply is : Instead of replying cordially 
and politely to the Prussian communication, shall we 
reply in a tone enabling us to quarrel with Prussia ? 
Such a resolution would have to be very serious and 
firm; for it is easy to foresee that the publication of 
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an answer in this sense would, infallibly call forth in 
all organs of public opinion strong expressions of 
sympathy with Germany and of fear of Prussia—in 
fact, a complete contradiction of the ideas they now 
profess. 

I do not wish any other interpretation to be given 
to this remark than that words must immediately be 
followed by action ; and the question is whether action 
would be useful and possible. Action can, under the 
circumstances, be nothing less than immediate war. 

The iirst point to be considered is: Have we the 
means of making war, and what are the chances of 
success '* 

We are at the outset confronted by the circum¬ 
stance that with the exception of the Galicians, and 
possibly of the Tyrolese, we could not expect in either 
Delegation a single voice in favour of war. More- 
over, whether we are prepared for w f ar is doubtful, in 
spite of all the progress we have made. We must 
not forgot that the first consequence of our sending an 
army into the field would he to set Russia in motion, 
and that that empire possesses sufficient forces, 
notwithstanding the necessity of keeping down 
Poland, to create a strong diversion in our rear. 

But, independently of these two considerations, we 
may reasonably apprehend that a declaration of war 
on our part would be of great service to Prussia. 

We would have to base our calculations on 
Prussia being fully employed in France, thus leaving 
Germany practically undefended. 
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At the Prussian headquarters,' which seem to 
have been for some time under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of tiie powers of resistance possessed by France, 
there can now be no further doubt on that subject. 

Should France be speedily rendered prostrate, it 
would be easy to transfer all the German forces to 
Germany, and to send them against us. If France 
makes such ellbrts as will enable her to prolong the 
contest, our attack would be a welcome pretext for 
Germany to withdraw honourably from an enterprise 
whose consequences are incalculable, and to enter on 
another with results of a far more certain character. 
The Austro-Gennan Provinces, with a sympathising 
population, would be an infinitely more precious ac¬ 
quisition to Prussia than the Franco-German pro¬ 
vinces, with a population whose affections are entirely 
devoted to France. 

Thus, even with an absolutist regime and a higlily- 
efficient army, serious objections may be raised to a 
warlike policy. 

But that idea may be abandoned all the more 
safely as the consequences which a pessimistic view 
might regard as likely to follow arc by no means 
incredible. 

It is sufficient to draw attention to the exhaustion 
of Prussia and Germany which might result even after 
brilliant victories and a huge indemnity, and which 
would givo us time to complete our measures of 
defence for possible eventualities. And what a 
favourable chance there would be for a successful 
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intervention of Austria if Prussia were defeated ! Xri - '' 
such a case the fate of Germany would lie in Austria’s. 
hands, especially if Austria should now express herself 
in a sense friendly to Prussia and to Germany. 



CH APTER XXXI 

1871 

TTTF, LAST DERATES IN THE DELEGATION.-ALL’S WELL TOAT ENDS 

WELL.—KLACZKO, KHRANDA, AND G1SKRA. 

The session of the Delegation at Pestli in 1870-1871, 
which began so unpleasantly, ended in a more 
satisfactory manner. The increase of the war-bud<ret 
was passed, the Minister of War receiving valuable 
support from Tjonyay, the Minister of Finance for 
both portions of the empire, and from the Soktion- 
schef von Hofmann. Mousignor Greuter’s attack 
on me on the subject of the occupation of Rome 
enabled me to gain an easy victory on that point, and 
brought about the beginning of a change of opinion in 
the Liberal party which soon became more percept¬ 
ible. The conclusion of my speech on the war-budget 
was extremely avcII received. I insert it here as it 
plainly expresses the policy of the government: 

VOL. II (,» 
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‘If wc undertook nothing to prevent the • new 
formation of Germany; if wo gave it a friendly 
welcome; if we were desirous of arranging our 
relations with another neighbouring Power in the 
most conciliatory spirit, with a view to preserving our 
interests; and if, finally, we showed ourselves full of 
friendship and of consideration to a third power, even 
at the risk of wounding many estimable feelings in our 
own country : we wish everyone plainly to understand 
that we have all the more reason to expect that we 
shall not he interfered with in our own country, and 
that we are determined to defend its interests to the 
last. 

‘ 1 think, gentlemen, without giving way to extreme 
optimism, that it is a valuable result of recent events 
that this state of things, aud the policy based upon it, 
are equally recognised in both portions of the empire, 
and that a unanimous feeling of patriotism is conse¬ 
quently maturing among all its populations.’ 

Kuranda spoke twice: first on the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then on that of War. In the 
first speech he had the courage to remind his colleagues 
of the Liberal party of the benefits conferred by 
France on European freedom at various times, 
although at that time it was the fashion to speak of 
France with contempt. 

‘I need hardly remind this Assembly,’ he said, 

‘ that what was done in France in 1789, was equivalent 
to a political redemption of Europe; I need not point 
out that Germany, the country of thinkers and strong 
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characters, in spite of her achievements in the wars 
of liberation, was in danger of sinking into political 
torpor through the machinations of her rulers; that 
the Holy Alliance, the Karlsbad resolutions, and the 
Congresses of Troppau and Laibach, lulled Europe 
into an apathy dangerous to national dignity, but that 
she was roused from her somnolence by the deeds of 
France, which offered a noble example to all other 
countries—flashes of lightning that rekindled the 
dormant spirit of national freedom.’ 

The speaker might with justice have added that 
without the February .Revolution no representative 
Assembly would have met in the ‘ Paulskirche ’ in 
Frankfort, and that no ‘National Verein’ would have 
been constituted or German empire founded. As for 
the French themselves, they had to pay heavily for 
the benefits they conferred upon mankind ; and, indeed, 
so had Austria. 

The second time that Kuranda spoke was when he 
attacked a speech which, having been delivered when 
and where it was, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect at which it aimed, and against which T myself 
was compelled to protest, though it was in many 
respects a very remarkable one. The speaker was 
Julian Klaczko, whom I have previously mentioned. 
He spoke without hesitation for more than half- 
an-hour in the German language, which he under¬ 
stood thoroughly, but often had not had occasion 
to speak for many years. His speech may be said to 
have cast a glance at the past, at the present, and at 
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the future. The first was full of anger to Prussia, 
and of reproach to Austria for her weakness and for¬ 
getfulness of the injuries she had suffered; the second 
was cheering to Prance and cold to Europe; while 
the third was prophetic of the Commune, which 
came soon after, and of the Praneo-liussian Alliance, 
which is yet to come. To the second part of his 
speech I replied that the constant recollection of 
injuries has never yet borne good fruit, and that in 
that very country whose fate the speaker and many 
others justly lamented, the words: ‘ Kcvanche pour 
Waterloo ’ have been incessantly repeated for hall-a- 
eentury with the result which we now see. 

Klaczko said well and truly : 

‘ Prance has taught Europe much by her revolu¬ 
tions, and her present misfortunes should be a further 
lesson to her, for they show what is the result when a 
great nation loses the support of a royal dynasty 
which lias ruled over it for centuries. 

' A hereditary sovereign can return to his people 
even after a defeat, and they will receive him with 
sympathy instead of reproaches. A father who has 
lost everything can honestly say so to his children ; 
they will soon be reconciled to him, and will lament 
the common ruin without condemning the author of 
it. But a man who is a sovereign only by accident is 
like the director of a joint stock company ; if he does 
a good business, he is praised ; if bad, he runs away. 

‘ I look forward with confidence to the future of 
Austria, because we have that which is wanting in 
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France : we have an Emperor and King to whom we 
are faithfully devoted; and however divided we may 
be in polities and language, we are united in our 
loyalty to the sovereign. In Austria there are no 
revolutionary elements, and her enemies would do 
well to bear that fact in mind.’ 

His speech ended with a (juotatiou which is not so 
pleasant to hear, but which is none the less true : 

‘ Thugut wrote as follows to Colloredo at the time 
of the Peace of Campo Formio, when Austria lost 
comparatively less than Franco is now losing : 

‘ “ My despair is enhanced by the shameful degrada¬ 
tion of the Viennese, who go into ecstacies of joy at 
the sound of the word ‘peace,’ without caring whether 
peace is secured on favourable or unfavourable terms. 
Nobody cares about the honour of the empire, or what 
will become of it eighty years hence, so long as one 
can go to balls and eat dainties.” ’ 

In the year 1870, when the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and Empress was celebrated, and the news¬ 
papers gave such magnificent accounts of the homage 
paid to their Majesties, 1 was Ambassador in Paris. 
I often heard the words: ‘ Que vous etes lieureux 
d’avoir des populations atlacliees a leur Souveraiu et 
avoc do sentiments vraiment dynastiques ! ’ Of course 
I cordially agreed ; but to my more intimate French 
acquaintances 1 could not help saying: ‘ Ce que vous 
dites est parfaitemout juste, toutes ces demonstrations 
sont vraies et siueeres etrepoudent a uu sentiment 
profonddment dynastique; seulcineut je ue saurais 
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oublier quo pou do somaines aprcs Sadowa la munici- 
palitc do Vienne est vonuo supplier 1’Einpereur de 
fairo la paix. Vous pouvoz rnettre lo siege de Paris 
a votro actif.’ 

Tho part of Klaczko’s speech which was directed 
against the indifference and prostration of Europe 
gave Kuranda an opportunity for a vigorous reply, 
lie justly cited in opposition to Klaczko’s view the 
historical fact that it was the policy of Franco under 
Napoleon which had dissolved the Pentarchy, thereby 
bringing about the dismemberment of Europe ; and 
that it was the French Government which had created 
the system of localised wars, for which France herself 
was now paying the penalty. ‘ The localisation of a 
war,' said Kuranda ‘ is nothing else than the removal 
of a solitary opponent from the collective protection of 
Europe in order to crush him altogether : and France 
has attempted to enforce this localisation against 
ourselves in particular. When she waged war 
against us in Italy, sin: managed to localisy it; now 
Prussia has learnt to do the same towards France.’ 

The revival by Klaczko of the memory of the 
mediation of France in favour of Austria in 18G6 
gave another eminent speaker. Dr Giskra, an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a few words in reply which deserve 
to be quoted. They were as follows 

‘ In my humble position as Burgomaster of Briiun, 
1 was one day honoured, during the occupation of that 
town by the Prussian troops, by being summoned to 
an interview with the Prussian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. At this interview I was requested to proceed 
to Vienna to represent the necessity of peace in the 
interest of the town of which T was the chief magis¬ 
trate, and if possible to open the way for peace 

negotiations.Count Bismarck declared himself 

ready to conclude peace at Briinn, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Austrian territory, with the exception of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria had already 
stated she was prepared to give up, and promising 
that no war indemnity should he demanded, that the 
line of the Main should he the boundary of Prussian 
power in Germany, that South Germany should he 
independent, and that Austria should he free to enter 
into relations with South Germany—all this, however, 
on the condition that France should not he allowed to 
mediate for the conclusion of peace. 

‘ Owing to my official duties, I was prevented 
from undertaking this mission, although 1 would 
gladly have done so in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of a town under foreign occupation. A confidential 
person recommended by me was sent to Vienna in¬ 
stead of mvself. He was most graciously received in 
the highest quarters ; in others, even enthusiastically ; 
but with extreme coldness by an individual who, al¬ 
though not connected with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercised great influence on the Minister. 
After waiting for more than thirty hours, the envoy 
. was dismissed with the statement that if Prussia were 
inclined to invite Austria formally to send a pleni¬ 
potentiary for the negotiations of peace, the latter 
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was willing to comply ; but that she was not prepared 
to respond to the private invitation which had been 
convoyed to her, as she had no wish to expose herself 
to the risk of the proposal being repudiated at 
Prussian headquarters. 

‘ After expostulating in vain with the authorities 
at Vienna, the emissary hurried as fast as he could 
to Nikolsburg, but he arrived an hour later than the 
French envoy Ponedetti, and received the disappoint-, 
ing answer: “You have arrived an hour too late. 
An hour earlier, the negotiations might have taken 
another turn ; but having already accepted the inter-1 
volition of France, we cannot now refuse it.”' 

This story has never been refuted, nay, it has 
even been adopted in historical works. It is easy to 
explain why no voice was raised against it. I myself, 
though present on the occasion of its delivery, could not 
contradict J)r Giskra, as, owing to the recent renewal 
of friendship with Germany, it would not have been 
proper for me to cast a doubt on anything calculated 
to call forth sympathy with Prussia. Purlin was 
actuated bv similar motives, and France had other 
things to do than to refute erroneous accounts of 
Penedetti’s mission. Put 1 must have smiled incre¬ 
dulously on hearing Giskra's words, and in truth there 
was much that was improbable in his narrative. 

I received accurate information at Vienna of 
everything that was going on, and I can state as a 
fact that the cession of a portion of Eastern Pohemia 
was seriously contemplated before the negotiations of 
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Nikolsburg, and after the occupation of Briinn. 
But what is most incredible in the story is the state¬ 
ment that the Main was to be the limit of Prussia’s 
power in Germany, that South Germany would have 
been independent, and that Austria would have been at 
liberty to ally herself with South Germany at her dis¬ 
cretion. This is precisely the arrangement which was 
proposed by Bismarck before the war, and which 
he asked, through Baron Gablentz, brother to the 
Austrian General of the same name, that I should 
negotiate. The fact is mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Baron Friesen ; and it shows that if Dr Giskra’s 
story is correct, Prussia would have been satisfied, 
after the victory of TConiggriitz, with the same con¬ 
cessions as those she demanded before that event. 
This is surely impossible and incredible. 

I think L have done a service to the conscientious 
historians of the future by reviving the memory of 
these long-forgotten, but certainly not insignificant, 
debates. 

The result was not unsatisfactory; my speech 
in the last session of the Austrian delegation was 
well received, and even the Hungarian delegation 
passed a vote of confidence in the Government on 
the proposal of Count Szapary (the father of the 
beautiful Countess Elise Voss). I was preparing to 
return home contented, when I found myself placed 
before a new situation of affairs which I had antici¬ 
pated rather than desired. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
1871 

Tfl K 1I01IKNWAHT MINISTRY. 

Tub winter of 1870-1871, thatjof the Franco-German 
War, was extremely severe, and was accompanied by 
many snow-storms. I liopu, in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the Hungarian capital, that the 
management of the streets has improved since I 
last visited it. It was then very imperfect, and the 
piles of snow that were allowed to accumulate were 
not without danger to the* carriages at night. The 
snow on the roofs was also allowed to remain until it 
was dissolved by the sun. One splendid day in 
February I happened to be standing near the, 
‘ Stock'd,’ engaged in conversation with'the Minister 
Banhans, when I suddenly felt a stunning blow on 
my head. A large block of ice had fallen from the 
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roof, crushing my hat. With a sort of presentiment, 
I entered my room, and found an order awaiting me 
to proceed without delay to his Majesty. I obeyed 
the summons, and heard from the Emperor himself 
the news of the appointment of a new Ministry. 

I was not unaware that this event was in pre¬ 
paration ; but I had not made inquiries as to the 
probable constitution of the Ministry. Want of 
curiosity is one of the most marked traits of my 
character; and in spite of the continual allegations 
of my enemies,* the domain of intrigue has ever been 
a terra incognita to me, and I have always felt an 
intense loathing for everything connected with 
espionage. The leaders of the Constitutional party 
having laid down the limits of my province, I did not 
feel myself called upon to intervene actively. But I 
never omitted, when opportunity offered, to point out 
to his Majesty that a Ministry similar to the ‘ Biirger- 
ministerium,’ but more experienced ami less uncom¬ 
promising, could easily bo found, and 1 gave the 
names of those whom I considered the most suitable 
for such a Ministry. I thought of Sehmerling as 
Premier, and J am still of opinion that he would have 

* When I was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1N7?\ a (rcrinan bookseller of 
that city Haiti to Klaczko, who reported his words to me: ‘It is a gnat misfortunes 
that Count Iioust is coming; he iH an intriguer of the first water.* I replied to 
Klaczko: 4 1 must tell you an authentic historical anecdote which 1 heg you will 
repeat to that bookseller. When Nupolcon became First Consul, he went to hcm* all 
the Parisian monuments and historical buildings—among others the Temple, where 
Louis XIV was imprisoned. The concierge, ail old Jacobin, thought lie would make 
himself agreeable to the First Consul by Haying. ‘ Cent dans ces cliainbres la rjuc nous 
avions le Tyran.’ ‘ Tyran ! Tyran ? * exclaimed Napoleon ; * s'il la vail etc, il y serait 
encore.’ And thus I too can say: ‘Intrigant, intrigant! si je la vain ete, j’y serais 
encore!* 
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shown the requisite strength ami resolution. But tht 
silence with which my views were received showed 
me that quite a different Ministry was in contempla¬ 
tion. 

The Emperor showed some embarrassment in 
informing me of his decision, hie alluded to the 
attacks made upon me in the Reiehsralli for having 
interfered in internal a Hairs, and expressed a wish to 
shield mo against such attacks in future. Mis words 
were more gracious than explanatory ; but the course 
of events gave me no reason for serious complaint. 
In the preceding chapters i have shown what the 
temper of the Delegations was, and how arduous were 
tile buttles 1 had to light with them. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to understand why the 
Emperor thought it more than likely that I should be 
defeated ; and his Majesty may also have remembered 
a statement 1 had frequently made, that the consti¬ 
tutional mechanism of the Delegation is imperfect 
in this respect, that a defeated Minister is always 
obliged to resign, having no means of appealing to the 
electors. 

It is intelligible that under such circumstances the 
Emperor may have regarded my resignation as not 
depending on his own wishes, and that he agreed to 
the IIohenwart Ministry in the expectation that my 
successor would be less closely connected with the 
Constitutional party. The Mohemvart Ministry was 
already decided upon when, contrary to the general 
belief and even to my own hopes, the session of 
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the Delegations ended with manifestations of con- 
fidenco in me. This changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the Emperor graciously assured me that T 
possessed his full confidence as Minister. 

The position T would have to occupy towards the 
new Ministry was defined, on my return to Vienna, 
in the following words which I addressed to his 
Majesty : 

‘ It has been doubted whether I knew of the 
formation of the new Ministry or not. The truth is 
that I knew nothing of it. as I have repeatedly stated. 
This, indeed, impaired the authority of my position : 
but I can afford to discard that consideration, as 1 am 
assured of your Majesty’s most gracious confidence. 
What I cannot, however, allow the public to believe 
is that 1 knew what was coming, for it would be 
intolerable to me to bear the reproach of having 
obtained millions from the Delegation, the majority 
of which is chiefly Dorman, and then rewarding it by 
the appointment of a new Ministry opposed to its 
views.’ 

T added to these words, which were perhaps more 
than sincere (for they might have been interpreted as 
alluding to the sovereign), the remark that 7 could be 
of no use to him with the Slavs, but that 7 might be 
so with the Dormans; and the ]3mpcror received my 
statement not only graciously, but in so cordial a 
manner that T was moved to tears on leaving the 
Iniperial apartment. 

My attitude towards tlie Ministry was in accord- 
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anco with my words. My position was an isolated 
one; but it was not that of a rival, much less that of 
an enemy; it remained that of an observer, until the 
Ministry took measures which I could not conscien¬ 
tiously tolerate. I was compelled by the state of 
political affairs in Europe generally to uphold, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a programme totally 
opposed to that of Count Hohenwart. But his policy 
towards the lleichsrath was for a time so skilful and 
so constitutional that I found nothing to censure. 
Our foreign policy, however, was strictly German, while 
our internal policy was utterly anti-German; .and 
naturally the German resistance to the anti-German 
internal policy found support in the German spirit of 
our foreign policy. 

If 1 still continued to exercise my official functions 
con amove, J did not therefore indulge in illusions. 
] did not, however, foresee that my political end 
would be connected with Holienwart’s defeat, but 
rather with his victory. How far I was from deceiv¬ 
ing myself, is proved by the following verses, written 
so early as the month of May during my short visit 
to Gastein, and inserted in the Wiener Tagblatt, 
after my resignation, by him to whom they were 
addressed: 

• Sieliemindscclizig, nchtundsochzig Jnhre hclleti Glanzes, 

Liessen npumuidspchzig kauiu den Schein verwelktcn Krauzes. 
Sie.li/.ig war das Jalir des lrittron lindens, 

Eimmdsielizig wird viellcicht das Jahr des Bcheidens. 
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1 Manches, was ich hoflhungsvoll begonnen, 

1 st in Nacht und Nebel mir zerronnon, 
Manches uiochte ich noch gem vollenden, 
Mochte auch nicht gcrn so ruhmlos cndcn. 

‘ Wohl das Lob, cs ist ja liingst verklungcn, 
Doch Wiis tniihsam ich fur Euch errungen, 
Wird crkcnnbar Euch nur datin erst werden, 
Wenn viclloiclit ich nicht inehr bin auf Erdcn.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

1871 

MY MEETING AT GASTE1N WITH PltlNCE MSMAKCK. 

Thk assurances of friendship exchanged at the end of 
1870 between the Governments of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were ratified by both sovereigns in the 
course of the following year. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph did not allow the birthday of the Emperor 
William in March to pass—nor the return of the 
troops from France, connected as it was with the 
inauguration of the monument erected to the memory 
of Frederick William 1 IT. for many years the constant 
ally of the Emperor Francis—without being repre¬ 
sented l»y special envoys. Adjutant-General Count 
IBellegarde was entrusted with the delivery of the 
letter of congratulation for the birthday; and the 
other ceremony was attended by General Baron 
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Gablontz. The selection of the latter was advocated 
by me because I knew that Baron Gablontz was very 
popular at Berlin, and that he was highly appreciated 
there notwithstanding the conflicts in which he had 
been engaged during his Governorship of Holstein. 
Thu Prussians are not deficient in the talent of paying 
compliments, but they sometimes overdo them. Thus 
when I said to General Scliweinitz : ‘ Gablontz was a 
good choice, as he is much liked at Berlin,’ the 
General replied; ‘and also because he beat us’— a 
polite reminiscence of Trautenau. 

On the other hand, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed the intention of resuming his cure at 
Gastein, which had been omitted since I860, and of 
connecting witli it a visit to the Emperor at Isold. 

Meanwhile T had entered into more intimate 
relations with my great colleague. The quest, mi was 
raised of sending Ambassadors, instead of Ministers, as 
hitherto, to Vienna and Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed the wish to Count Bellegarde that the first 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador should be Count 
Karolyi, who had been accredited to the Court of 
Berlin before 1860 . The German Chancellor said at 
the same time that he would like to meet me at 
Gastein. 

The three weeks ] passed there have left me 
the most pleasant recollections. We were both stay¬ 
ing at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw each other daily. 
To those whom he likes Prince Bismarck is the most 
agreeable of companions. The originality of his ideas 
VOL. II it 
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is only surpassed by that of his expression of them. 
He has a spontaneous, and therefore pleasing, bon¬ 
homie which mitigates the asperity of his judgment.. 
One of his favourite sayings was: ‘Er ist ein recht 
dummor Kerl ’ (He is a stupid fellow), without mean¬ 
ing any offence to the person to whom he referred. 

‘ What do you do when you are angry ? ’ he once 
asked me ; ‘ I suppose you do not get angry as often 
as I do.’ ‘ I get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the 
stupidity of mankind, but not with its malignity.’ 

‘ Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked,‘ to smash 
tilings when you are in a passion?’ ‘You may be 
thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or 
you would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

‘ One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the 
windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and 
I got into a violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorfs room, and threw the key into the 
basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. “ What is 
the matter? ” he exclaimed ; “ are you ill ? ” “I was 
ill,” i replied; “ but now I am quite well again.” ’ 
lfe spoke a great deal of the French War and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre. ‘ The 
truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, ‘ and I 
said to Thiers : “ Ecoutez, Monsieur Thiers, voila une 
lxeure que je subis votre eloquence; il faut uiie fois en 
fiuir : je vous previens quo je no parlcrai plus frangais, 
ie ne parlcrai qu’allemand.” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
answered Thiers, “ nous ne comprenons pas un mot 
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d’allemand.” “C’est egal,” I replied ; “je no parlerai 
qu’allemand.” Tliiors tliGn made a magnificent speech; 
I listened patiently, and answered in Gorman. Ho 
and Favre went up and down the room, wringing 
their hands in despair for half-an-hour; at last they 
yielded and did exactly what I wanted. Upon this I 
at once spoke French again.’ 

Bismarck told this story as a capital joke. He 
seemed to have no suspicion of the want of feeling 
he showed, not so much in the act itself, as in the 
manner in which he related it, for the two men 
must have suffered martyrdom in such a critical 
hour for their country. Success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins; hut the words of the Marquis 
Posa in Schiller’s 4 Hon Carlos ’ occurred to me : 

■ T know that you must do it; that, you can do it, 

Fills my soul with sliudd’ring wonderment.’ 

Another story was more to his credit. He was 
riding with the German troops to the review at 
Longehamps, when a man in a blouse came up to 
him, exclaiming: 4 Tu es une fameuse canaille.’ 4 1 
might have had him imprisoned,’ said Bismarck ; 4 hut 
I was delighted with the man’s courage.’ 

Two other statements which he made to mo 
about the war were very interesting. The first 
was that he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
because of the disaffection of its French inhabitants, 
and that he only yielded in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the military authorities, who said that it 
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would make a difference of a hundred thousand men 
in time of peace. The other was that the siege of 
Paris would have had to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month. 

I know that my correspondence with Rouher had 
been found by the Prussians in the castle of Cerny, 
and I mentioned the subject to Bismarck, upon which 
ho told me without hesitation that he would have 
acted as I did had he been in my place. 

He made me two remarkable communications as to 
events previous to 18GG. In 1859, just before the 
Italian War, when he had recently been appointed 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, he was asked what he 
thought should be done, and he declared himself 
strongly in favour of immediate vigorous intervention 
on behalf of Austria, but only on the condition that 
the Confederation should be reorganized according to 
the plan which he afterwards proposed before the war 
of 18GG, viz: the North to belong to Prussia, and the 
South to Austria. In 18G4, after the peace with Den¬ 
mark, he proposed the cession of Schleswig-Holstein 
to Prussia in return for a guarantee of mutual action 
against Italy for the reconquest of Lombardy. This 
seemed to me utterly incredible, if only for the reason 
that the Kingdom of Italy had been acknowledged 
bv Prussia before the entrance of Bismarck into the 
Cabinet, and that Lombardy had been ceded to 
France, thus involving the Emperor Napoleon in the 
affair. But. Bismarck’s statement was confirmed by an 
eminent and very capable official of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs, fully acquainted with all the 
events of the time. I myself had not leisure enough, 
during the short period that elapsed before my resigna¬ 
tion, to investigate the Archives. But I had pre¬ 
viously found in them proofs that already in 18(55, long 
before the Mission of General Govone to Berlin, 
Bismarck was negotiating with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Convention of Gastein was 
concluded although this negotiation was well-known 
in Vienna. 

If I received highly interesting revelations from 
Prince Bismarck as to the past, his hints about the 
future were not less so. He foretold the subsequent 
conflict with the Church of Rome in all its details; 
which gave me occasion to say that this would please 
me in one respect, as 1 should then no longer hear 
people remark that the Catholics were bette. treated 
in Prussia than in Austria. 1 warned him, however, 
that although for the time being Austria was not 
governed by a strictly Catholic Ministry, she might 
be at a later period, and that she would then be a 
strong support to the Catholic opposition in Germany. 
Bismarck then said: ‘ They have treated us villain¬ 
ously in Borne’ (‘Sic haben in Bom ruehlos an uns 
gehandelt’)—which was another favourite expression 
of his. Some months later, when 1 was no longer in 
Vienna, a person Avho was thoroughly conversant with 
politics told me what this so-called villainous conduct 
was. Bismarck was very well-disposed towards the 
Catholic Church immediately after the war. He 
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expected to find a support in the Roman Curia, and 
had proposed to the Pope to remove his residence 
from Rome to Cologne. If the Pope had had to leave 
Rome, as at that time appeared highly probable, there 
was much that was attractive in this idea. An old 
Arcliiepiscopal See, a famous cathedral, a Catholic 
population, an intensely Catholic aristocracy—all 
these were to be found at Cologne; and the garrison 
was to consist chiefly of Catholic soldiers. Cardinal 
Lcdochowski was entrusted with the negotiation ; but 
after a time it took such a shape that Bismarck 
thought the Curia was trying to mystify him. 
This was the ‘villainous conduct’ of which he cotn- 



We also spoke of the German Provinces of 
Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed any 
desire of acquiring these provinces for the German 
empire. He pointed out that Vienna and the Slav 
and Catholic population would only cause embarrass¬ 
ment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity 
of these objections, but I cannot forget another cir¬ 
cumstance in connection with this subject. ‘ I would 
rather,’ Bismarck told me ‘annex Holland to 
Germany.’ When I entered some months later on 
my post as Ambassador in London, the new Hutch 
Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been ac¬ 
quainted, arrived at the same time. He had hitherto 
been Ambassador in Berlin. The first thing he told 
me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by 
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saying that he would greatly prefer the German 
Provinces of Austria. 

We spoke also of Roumania, which was at that 
time still in a disorganised state. The conduct of 
Roumania had also boon ‘ villainous; ’ and of course 
Bismarck had not forgotten the French demonstra¬ 
tions at Bucharest, which went so far as to threaten 
the residence of the Prussian Ambassador. Bismarck 
was at that time a great protector of Strousbcrg’s 
railway undertakings. They were supported by many 
other eminent Prussians, but there was much hesitation 
in ratifying the contract made with the Roumanian 
Government. Bismarck was very angry at this, and 
declared that he would take a very simple and correct 
course, by invoking the power of the Suzerain, that is, 
demanding Turkish intervention. I had great 
difficulty in dissuading him from carrying out that 
idea. 

Having thus described my social intercourse with 
the German Chancellor, I must refer the reader for 
the business part of our interviews to the report I 
drew up on the subject for the Emperor. But before 
quoting that document, I must mention two amusing 
incidents. 

I had the honour of giving my princely colleague 
a dinner at the so-called * Schweizer Hutto,’ at which 
Sektionsehef von Hofmann, Herr von Keudcll, and 
Herr von Abekon were also present. The two latter 
had accompanied Bismarck to Gastein. The dinner 
was served in a building somewhat similar to the 
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* Gloriette ’ near Schdnbrunn, on an eminence com¬ 
manding an extensive view. Suddenly wo perceived 
a private carriage on the road; it contained Count 
Arnim, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. I sent a messenger to invite Count Arnim 
to dine with us. The carriage stopped, but its occu¬ 
pant was not visible. At last we discovered that he 
had alighted, and was changing his clothes behind 
the carriage, although we were in morning dress. 
‘ That is the sort of man,’ said Bismarck ‘ with whom 
I have to settle questions of high State policy! ’ 
This remark, and the subsequent conversation at 
dinner, showed that already at that time Bismarck 
and Arnim were not on good terms. 

One of the visitors at Gastein was a Herr Christ, 
who had married a niece of the Countess Moran, the 
widow of Archduke John. This Herr Christ was a 
native of Frankfort; he was very rich and very 
hospitable, and he had been much in Bismarck’s 
society when the latter was envoy at the Bundestag. 
Herr Christ gave Bismarck a dinner at the restaurant 
of Hofgastein, to which I and some other Austrians 
were invited. Towards the end of the dinner our 
host said to Bismarck with a strong Frankfort accent: 
‘ Tell me, why did you not go to Vienna in 18 GG ? ’ 
Bismarck muttered something in a gruff tone, upon 
which llerr Christ added: ‘You were always telling 
us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your 
life would be when you were making your triumphal 
entry into Vienna ’! The impression produced 
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on the company by these words may easily be 
imagined. 

The following was my report to the Emperor:— 

‘Your Majest 3 r graciously gave me permission to 
repeat in writing my verbal account of my interviews 
with Prince Bismarck. 

‘ 1 venture respectfully to recall the fact that the 
idea of our meeting was started by the German 
Chancellor, who repeated the wish he had already 
expressed orally to Count Bellegarde, in his corres¬ 
pondence witli me on the subject of the embassies, 
and held out the prospect of his wish being ful¬ 
filled on the occasion of his Imperial master’s visit to 
Gastein. I mention this fact as it seems to show 
the sincerity of Prussia’s wish to draw nearer to 
us, or perhaps rather the necessity she felt of 
doing so —which appeared to me to offer a guarantee 
for our interview being of some real advantage to 
Austria. 

‘ 1 thought it possible, but not probable, that Prince 
Bismarck might make some overtures of political 
importance, and I therefore presumed to dissuade 
your Majesty from choosing Gastein as the place of 
meeting with the Emperor of Germany, and to 
propose Salzburg instead. 1 considered that, if any 
such overtures were made, time would be gained for 
reflection ; if not, that there would be no pretext for 
inventing a second Gastein Convention. 

‘ What .1 pointed out in a former report as probable, 
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has come to pass: Prince Bismarck has not made any 
definite proposals with the view of embodying them 
in a treaty. Nor did I think it expedient to 
suggest any, quite independently of the reflection 
that I was not free to do so without your Majesty’s 
permission. The considerations which I mentioned 
in my report of the 18th May of this year, as opposed 
to the conclusion of any treaty between Austria and 
Prussia in the period from 1866 to 1870, may be applied 
with equal force to the present time. Now as then, the 
situation docs not offer adequate grounds for such a 
treaty. In the former period we were not able to 
promise, as a guarantee against future uncertain com¬ 
plications in the East, that we would abandon 
Southern Germany and take up an attitude of opposi¬ 
tion to France. An arrangement by treaty with 
Prussia would under present circumstances also place 
us in the position sooner or later of being compelled 
to side with Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German War; and we should be dependent on factors 
totally beyond our control, while the eventuality of a 
war with Kussia would not be limited to an attack 
made by that Power on us; thus it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain such stipulations as would give us 
the advantage of complete reciprocity. This circum¬ 
stance, which assumes another, though equally im¬ 
portant, aspect from the friendship which now exists 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, may be the chief 
cause of Prince Bismarck’s reserve, which may also be 
prompted by the desire of allowing no doubt as to 
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Germany being strong enough to resist her enemies 
alone. 

‘Prince Bismarck considers it far more conducive 
to the interests of the German empire that a lasting 
connection should be formed with us, founded on 
mutual good-will and confidence, and on the recogni¬ 
tion that the political interests of both countries are 
not opposed, and that each Power must support the 
other if its own interests are not thereby prejudiced. 

‘ Thus, and not otherwise, did I myself conceive 
our future position towards Germany. Agreements 
and treaties, secret or open, have the disadvantage of 
alarming foreigu countries, and of giving our own a 
vast field for party agitation. Mutual harmony 
would be far better served by the agreement of the 
Cabinets on questions as they arise. This is prac¬ 
tically the idea which I developed in my report of 
the 18 t.li May, and in my speech in the Delegation. 

‘ It was no slight satisfaction to me that Prince 
Bismarck expressed at our first interview, before I 
had said a word, not only his entire agreement with 
my speech, but also with the opinions in my report as 
to what would be possible and desirable in present 
circumstances. Kvon the passage in which I spoke 
of the advantage which we might gain from the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish empire, although we could 
not take any part in hastening it, was repeated in the 
Chancellor’s statement to me, and he at the same time 
observed that the idea of a Great Power implied its 
capability of expansion as a condition of its existence. 
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1 What was even more valuable was that Prince 
Bismarck described the position of Prussia towards 
Russia in precisely the same manner as I did in xny 
report. Jt is not desired at Berlin that Germany 
should be drawn by us into hostilities with Russia; 
but it is hoped that friendly relations with us will 
result in more freedom with regard to Russia. Here 
too my calculations were verified ; and 1 could answer 
with all sincerity that we were in complete agreement 
on tliesc )mints. 

‘ We have good cause to attach no small importance 
to the fact that such a position is ottered to us with¬ 
out our seeking it. 

* We must not forget that this otter is made at a 
time when our neighbour has increased in power to a 
gigantic extent, when the only other European 
State that deserves to be called powerful has shown 
itself friendly to Prussia and hostile to us, and when 
the condition of our internal affairs might easily give 
Germany occasion to intervene in a hostile spirit. 

4 In the latter respect 1 must not leave unnoticed 
some expressions which were used liy T Prince Bismarck. 

4 The Emperor William, as I was able to state to 
your Majesty at Gastein, considerately hinted that 
lie did not wish the Germans in Austria to look up 
to him, as this might cause difficulties; and, speaking 
of the dissolution of the German Diets, he said : “ We 
Germans have been badly treated.” 

4 Prince Bismarck expressed much regret at these 
words of his Imperial master, attributing them to 
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perfidious insinuations which were of no importance. 
He further said that he had pointed out to his 
Majesty the unseemliness of such views. 

* He added, for his own part, that lie could not 
understand why we should draw upon ourselves much 
greater difficulties from the discontent of the Germans, 
than from that of the Czechs; that he regretted such 
a state of affairs because he wished Austria-Hungary 
to be powerful, but that he had no desire to support 
the German opposition. He said it would be a 
childish policy to speculate for the acquisition of the 
German Provinces of Austria ; he had no wish to 
conquer Denmark and Holland, but those countries 
would be a valuable acquisition, while it would be 
mere folly to introduce into Germany, with the 
Austrian Provinces, a Sla v population and a Catholic 
opposition, as such a course would bring about the 
certain dissolution of the newly-formed German 
empire. 

‘ It would be well for us, in spite of all these as¬ 
severations, to keep our eyes open, and to exercise 
unflagging vigilance. Hut if, as J can state positively, 
the Gastein interviews have inspired the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck with full confidence in 
us, it would be prudent in us not to betray any sus¬ 
picion, and our interest imperatively demands that all 
the world should believe that our policy, inaugurated 
by the votes of December and the statements made 
in the Delegations, and ratified by the Gastein inter¬ 
views, is seriously meant. A different course would 
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produce the most dangerous consequences. We 
would lose the increasing sympathy of Germany, 
force the German Government to enter on a 
dangerous course, revive the ambition of Russia, 
encourage the warlike desires of France, and restore 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance. 

‘ X now couie to another portion of my interview 
with Prince Bismarck, which, I may say, was highly 
satisfactory. 

1 1 am sure that your Majesty knows my views well 
enough not to doubt that I recommended a policy of 
non-intervention in the Roman question solely because 
of our political position, and not because I failed to 
appreciate the ecclesiastical questions involved. I 
was convinced that if we were to show hostility to 
Italy, we would revive the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
in optima forma. Prince Bismarck gave me full 
assurances on the subject without being asked to do 
so. He declared most emphatically that if France 
wished to undertake anything against Italy and were 
to ask what the attitude of Germany would be, she 
would not receive a satisfactory answer. He further 
said that Berlin would enforce the authority of the 
Government with the utmost severity in consequence 
of the declaration of Papal Infallibility. He added 
that all priests would be removed from civil positions, 
that the schools would be emancipated from the 
Church, that priests would cease to be school 
inspectors, aud that Civil Marriages would be intro¬ 
duced. I replied that I should be glad enough to 
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hear it no longer said that the Catholics were better 
treated in Prussia than in Austria, but that I must 
earnestly warn him against going too far, as he might 
thereby force the opposition of the German Catholics 
to take up its head-quarters at Vienna, and to operate 
thence against Berlin. 

‘This shows the necessity of making no alteration 
in our policy towards Italy, if we wish to preserve 
the advantages of our present connection with Ger¬ 
many. 

‘ We also spoke of the Strousberg affair in 
Roumania, and the International. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said he hated the Roumanians, 
net because they were a nation of thieves, for which 
he could not find fault with them, but because they 
had acted “villainously” towards Prussia during the 
war. As Roumania had no international position, he 
could only deal with the Porte ; he had communicated 
the Bucharest memorandum to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and asked if Turkey would take the responsi¬ 
bility of it. He did not ask for an armed interven¬ 
tion ; but if the Turkish Government would not help 
him, he would cause it every possible annoyance. 
“ Au reste,” he said, “je vous laisse le bon rblc, vous 
pouvez nous rondru service a charge de revauche.” 

‘ The secret thought of the German Chancellor 
may be as follows : “ It is very disagreeable to us that 
great names should be abused to induce a number of 
poor people in Silesia to take part in a swindling 
speculation and to bring them to ruin. I shall be 
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grateful if you can help us; if not, I shall have to 
aet promptly and with vigour.” 

‘ I told him our position was .is follows : 

‘ Wo are almost entirely unconcerned in the 
question. I am not aware of any complaint being 
made by Austrian shareholders; and an Austrian 
financier of some note even speculates on the decision 
of the (government at Bucharest being carried out. If 
we had wished to adopt a popular policy, it would have 
been easy for us to induce Prince Charles to give his 
sanction to the measure, to win popularity for it in 
Houmania, and so on. But our principal object was 
twofold : the preservation of Prince Charles, and the 
avoidance of any step calculated to cast a doubt on 
our agreement with the Cabinet of Berlin so long as 
we are not involved in complications against our will 
and our interests. We therefore supported Herr von 
Bndowitz, and made no opposition in Constantinople 
to the step taken by Prussia, but we did not strive to 
prevent l’rinee Charles from sanctioning the measure, 
nor did we support the action of Prussia at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

‘Meanwhile I had informed the Roumanian agent 
that I was ready to mediate if his Government would 
request, us to do so in a manner which would admit of 
serious negotiation, and above all if it would delay the 
execution of' the law which had been passed by the 
Chamber. He wrote to Bucharest accordingly. 

‘ Prince Bismarck said that on the whole he agreed 
in this course, and that he would write to the Chief 
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President in Silesia so that lie might organise a 
syndicate of the shareholders which would enter 
into direct negotiations with the Government at 
Bucharest. 

‘With regard to the International Society, to which 
much importance is attached by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
General von Schweinitz having been repeatedly com¬ 
missioned to demand an exchange of views on the 
subject, and the Emperor William, having drawn 
your Majesty’s particular attention to it at Ischl— 
I told Prince Bismarck of my idea of forming an 
anti-International Society, whose action should be 
independent of that of the various Governments in 
the matter. He agreed without hesitation, and said 
he would gladly assist in the realisation of this idea. 
The Governments, on their side, would have to 
introduce more stringent laws against such revolution¬ 
ary societies, against communistic undertakings with a 
criminal intent, such as arson, and against speeches in 
defence or glorification of Communism. Prince Bis¬ 
marck recommended that a Committee should be 
formed to investigate this question, and to this I 
agreed, under the proviso that one of the subjects 
referred to it for consideration should be the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its being 
ameliorated in a Constitutional manner. 

‘ In order to gratify Prince Bismarck’s wish of 
obtaining a material basis, at Salzburg if possible, for 
our understanding, I have taken steps for assembling 
a conference there on the first of next month, in which 
VOL. 11 s 
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Sektionschefn von Hofmann and Baron Wehli, Hof- 
rath Wohlfert, and Hofrath Tesehenberg will take 
part.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


1871 

TOE MEETING AT CASTEIN.—TOE EMPEUOIt WILLIAM.—TOE SECOND 
SALZIIUJKI INTERVIEW. 


The Emperor of Germany arrived at Gasteiri before 
Prince Bismarck. His reception by the visitors 
assembled on the 1 Straubiuger Platz ’ was enthusiastic, 
and many ladies presented him with bouquets. I 
awaited his Majesty on the terrace of the Badeschloss, 
and was received by him most cordially. 

It was in the same Badeschloss that I had seen 
the Emperor William for the last time in 18(55, under 
very different circumstances. The years in which 
I met the now all-powerful sovereign were full of 
vicissitudes — they extended from 183(5 to 1871— 
but the manner in which he received me was always 
equally sympathetic. In 1877 his eightieth birthday 
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was celebrated. At the banquet given by the German 
Ambassador in London, I proposed the Emperor’s 
health, and I said in my speech among other things 
that I had the privilege of appearing as a young 
Secretary of Legation before him when he was Prince 
William, as an Ambassador when he was the Prince 
of Prussia, as a Minister when he was the Regent 
and King of Prussia, and as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire when he was Emperor of Germany. 

‘ I. remember with gratitude,’ I added, ‘ that during this 
long period his Majesty conferred upon me repeated 
signs of his favour. Still less can I forget how he 
received me when destiny made me an opponent of 
his Government; how he never denied respect to his 
antagonist, or consideration for him when he was 
defeated.’ The Russian Ambassador was the only 
person present who could not congratulate me on my 
speech, owing to the very different manner in which 
his master had behaved to me. 

During the Emperor William’s stay at Gastoin I 
had the honour of proposing his health, by order of 
my Imperial master, in reply to the toast given by the 
Emperor on the 18 th of August, the birthday of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. On this occasion I 
reminded my hearers that in the same month of 
August the birthday of Frederick William III used 
to be celebrated in the Bohemian baths. 

I was repeatedly invited to dine with the 
Emperor, and this honour was also conferred upon me 
in subsequent years when I was no longer Chaucellor. 
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My readers will perhaps be interested by the 
following report which I sent to the Emperor on the 
audience I had with the Emperor William the day 
after his arrival :— 

‘ I think it my duty to give your Majesty an 
account of my audience of the Emperor William, 
which took place yesterday. His Majesty sent mo 
word in the morning that he would be at home after 
one o’clock, and would then send for me. But I did 
not receive his message until two o’clock. It is 
possible that this delay was caused by business, but it 
is also possible that it was caused by preparations for 
the audience. The Emperor received me standing at 
the open window, so that the public witnessed the 
audience from the Straubinger Plat/.. His Majesty 
made a long speech on the relations between Austria 
and Prussia, beginning with the Seven Years’ War, and 
ending with the Franco-German War of 1870. I 
need only mention a few passages of this discourse, as 
the Prussian view of the subject is doubtless already 
well known to your Majesty. Precisely the same 
views are to be found in the works of the Prussian 
historians Kanke and Sybel, and I have heard them 
only too often from Prussian diplomatists of the new 
school, such as Usedom, Brassier, Savigny, Bernstorfl’ 
and Goltz. The Emperor observed that the cause of all 
the misunderstandings between the two countries was 
to be found in the idea which was constantly enter¬ 
tained by Austria of depriving Prussia of the acquisi- 
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tions of Frederick the Great, and of reducing herto 
her ancient limits. 

‘His Majesty went on to say that from 1813 
until the death of his father, owing to that sovereign’s 
attachment to Francis I, a time of repose intervened 
for which Prussia had made many sacrifices. From 
1840 to 1848 the liberal ideas of his brother caused 
much displeasure in Vienna; and after 1848, although 
Prussia rejected the phantom Imperial Crown offered 
her by the Parliament of Frankfort, she thought it 
her duty to take the German question in hand. The 
Dresden arrangements, in spite of their unpopularity 
in Prussia, were carried out by his brother and him¬ 
self with perfect sincerity. The Emperor then spoke 
of the Italian War, and maintained that he had 
most strongly promised to Prince Wiudisehgratz, 
even before the battle of Solferino, the armed 
intervention of Prussia. He was very willing to 
allow Austria to take part in the Danish War 
in order to share the glory of it with her. (These 
words reminded me of what Prince Bismarck 
said to me in 18(53—that Prussia would not risk 
a second war in the Duchies alone, but only with 
Austria.) His Majesty then spoke of the events of 
1865 and 1866. He said that he had given his 
consent to the war of the latter year with a bleeding 
heart—after a long struggle with his Ministry, and 
after eight sleepless nights—because the armaments 
of Austria compelled him to do so. He added 
that Heaven had blessed the arms of Prussia, and 
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that he, as everybody must acknowledge, had been 
magnanimous: but he admitted that his generosity 
was also prompted by the consideration that he had 
no desire to provoke the intervention of France, and 
consequently for a European war. It was equally 
against his will that the last war, which he had 
neither desired nor foreseen, placed Prussia at the 
head of Germany. His Majesty finally assured me 
that his most ardent wish was now to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Austria; he repeatedly 
laid stress on the fact that he knew the past could 
not be forgotten at once, with other things to the same 
effect, and added that he was delighted at the renewal 
of friendship between the two Powers. 

‘ I listened to this speech in respectful silence. Jt 
would be easy for me to refute it, and I shall probably 
do so to Prince Bismarck, but I had no wish to 
wound or annoy the Emperor after he had shown 
such unmistakable signs of a conciliatory and placable 
temper. I could especially have pointed to the 
negotiations which had been opened with Italy so long 
ago as 18G5, to Usedom’s despatch, and to Klapka’s 
legion. I stated, however, that my knowledge of 
Vienna, extending over many years, convinced me that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that Austria’s ruling 
thought was the abasement of Prussia; and I at¬ 
tempted to show that Austria’s policy was always 
a defensive one. I further stated that the relations 
which have now been inaugurated with Germany were 
perfectly sincere on our part, and that Austria would 
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sincerely forget the past if Prussia would do the 
same. 

‘ I was much interested by the opinion expressed 
by his Majesty that the war of 1866 was the ruin of 
Franco, “because Napoleon should have attacked uS 
in the rear.” He went on to say that in 1866 
he never would believe in the neutrality of 
France, and that only after a long struggle did he 
consent to remove his forces from the Rhine 
Provinces. He had always been grateful to the 
Emperor Napoleon for his neutrality on that 
occasion. 

‘The Emperor gave me an account of all the 
events at Ems in 1870, but I need not repeat it here, 
as it tallies exactly with what is stated in the 
Prussian oflicial publication on the subject. One 
circumstance that he mentioned, however, was new 
to me, and it throws great discredit on Gramont, if, 
indeed, Benedetti reported it faithfully. The Em¬ 
peror said that on leaving Benedetti at the station at 
Ems, he shook hands with him cordially, saying : 
“ Adieu, monsieur l’Ambassadeur! Vous allez a Berlin, 
moi j’y serai dans quelqucs jours; l’aftairc desormais 
doit se traitor non entre vous et moi, mais de 
Gouvernement a Gouveruement.” 

‘ The following w’ords, belonging, not to the past, 
but to the present, seemed to me of greater conse¬ 
quence. The Emperor said that he had assured your 
Majesty at Isclil that nobody had designs on the 
German Provinces of Austria But he added: “Of 
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course I said to your Emperor exactly what I said to 
the Emperor Alexander, that I wished for nothing 
more ardently than that the Germans in Austria, 
as well as in Russia, should feel contented, and should 
not be placed in the position of looking to us for help, 
thereby causing us much unpleasantness.” 

‘ I was all the more struck by these words as a 
similar opinion was uttered by General Schweinitz, 
who arrived here yesterday. I replied to the Emperor 
that the pacification of the Germans in Austria 
could be greatly aided by Germany herself; we did 
not wish to make the Prussian Government responsible 
for the agitation, but it would lose in force if the 
official German Press would make the Germans in 
Austria understand that they live in an empire of 
many races and tongues, and that they must be on 
good terms with the other nationalities if they wish 
that Austria, should continue to exist—which has been 
stated to bo a necessity by Germany herself. How¬ 
ever much I may refrain from interfering in present 
internal policy, it still remains my duty to point out 
the serious aspect of these statements, and urgently 
to warn the government not to allow the present 
crisis to develop itself in a manner which may go far 
beyond its intentions. I assume the Cabinet of 
Berlin to be strictly loyal and sincere; and I must 
here remind }’our Majesty how at Vienna, where there 
was assuredly no anti-Danish feeling, one had to pay 
attention to the lamentations of the Germans, though 
it was evident that they were not sincere. 
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‘ The Emperor William finally spoke for a long 
time about the International Society and the necessity, 
of mutual action against it, upon which I developed... 
iny idea of an anti-International Association. 

‘ After an audience which lasted an hour and a half,' 
I was graciously dismissed.’ 

The meetings of Gastein were followed bv those of 
© •> 

Salzburg. 

A rumour was circulated that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph desired to return at Gastein the visit 
paid to him by the Emperor William at Ischl. In 
order not to leave Gastein at the wrong moment, I 
took the liberty of enquiring whether this rumour was 
true, adding that as the place named was connected 
with the Gastein Convention, I did not recommend it 
for the meeting of the two sovereigns. A reply came 
by telegraph to the effect that the rumour was false, 
and that during the following weeks his Majesty’s 
time would be fully occupied by military inspections. 
Although this telegram clearly proved that his 
Majesty did not intend to have a further meeting 
with tin* Emperor of Germany, 1 ventured to repre¬ 
sent that T considered an early return of the Ischl 
visit to be essential, and that Salzburg would be a 
suitable place for continuing the reconciliation and' 
union of the two sovereigns. The Emperor agreed, 
not without hesitation, and later on I was told more 
than once that Salzburg was one of the nails in rav 
coffin. In the following year the Emperor went to 
Berlin. Before his departure I saw the Emperor 
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William at Gastciu, and he said to me ‘ The Emperor 
is coming to Berlin; this pleases me immensely.’ I 
would not have been able to go to Berlin, nor would 
I have recommended the Emperor to do so, had T 
remained in office. Indeed, when proposing the 
Salzburg interview, I laid stress on the fact that I 
thought a visit to Berlin unadvisablc. It seemed to 
me quite unnecessary that the Emperor should review 
at Berlin the troops that had defeated his own some 
years previously. I held the same opinion as to the 
return visit of the Emperor William, which might 
well have taken place on territory that had not 
belonged to Austria, instead of in the Austrian 
capital. The Emperor must have felt so too, and 
under the circumstances he deserved praise and 
admiration for having considered no sacrifice or self- 
denial too great in the fulfilment of his duty. A. 
Minister should not make such proposals without 
extreme necessity. Certain feelings must be consid¬ 
ered, and the result of wounding them is attended 
with more disadvantage than benefit. I remember 
with pride the last words I heard from the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia at Salzburg after my resignation . ‘ 1 
shall always remember that you never disregarded the 
Emperor’s dignity.’ This testimony was all the more 
honourable to me, as the Archduchess had often 
complained of my treatment of ecclesiastical questions, 
and had made no secret of her displeasure. 

The festivities at Salzburg went off like those in 
;18<37. Dinner and tea were served at the Burg, 
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there was a trip to Klesheim, and there were bonfires 
on the hills. I accompanied Prince Bismarck in the 
drive to Klesheim. I remained of course perfectly 
passive to the cheers of the people, leaving the 
honour entirely to the illustrious visitor, who acknow¬ 
ledged them with unusual cordiality by military 
salutes. He said to me: ‘I have arranged things 
very well. In the days when people used to hiss me, 
I wore civilian clothes, and had no occasion to take 
off my hat; while now, when they cheer me, I wear 
a uniform, and need only touch my hat.’ 

Next morning both sovereigns left. 'At half- 
past six,’ said T to Prince Bismarck ‘ we must be 
ready for the departure.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Bismarck, 
who liked early rising as little as I did ; ‘ that is soon 
after midnight.’ 

On leaving, the Emperor William said to me : * I 
have rather blackened you.’ He meant that he had 
invested me with the order of the Black Eagle,* and 
I am certain that his Majesty did not blacken me 
in any other sense, but that other people did so 
especially during the time of my embassy in Paris. 

Prince Bismarck went to join his family at 
Rcichcnhall. I accompanied him in a postechaise 
drawn by four horses, and remained with him for a 
day. I did not see him again for six years. 

* When 1 returned to Vienna, an olil-futiliioned Austrian Maid to me: ‘Do not 
let the 1‘msHinns lie whitewashed in your opinion.’ ‘ On the contrary ’ aaid I, ‘ I have 
let them blacken me.’ On thin Mubjcct 1 invented the following charade: ‘Qu’eat 
ce 11 lie cent? Aiitrefoia je retain, aujonnl’ litii je l’ai? I,a bote noire.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

1871 

THE APPROACHING INTERVAL CRISIS. 


I had seen little of Count Hohenwart at Salzburg, 
but I heard Prince Bismarck say to him on leaving: 
‘ I wish you bonne chance My relations with Count 
Hohenwart had become even less harmonious than 
previously, which was partly owing to articles in 
the Osterre ichische Zeitnng, a paper supported by 
the cis-Leithan Ministry, and representing true 
‘ Austrianism,’ alias Federalism. It was edited by a 
Dr Frese, who came from the North, and who had 
been a confidant of the Minister Dr Schitffle. This 
journal found much fault with the agreement with 
Germany which had been effected at Gastein and 
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Salzburg. I was quite indifferent to the attacks 
of the Ministerial paper; but they were not to be 
despised, as they might have led the public to doubt the 
sincerity of the new direction which had been given 
to foreign policy. Even more shrill was the voice of 
the Vate.rland, a paper which, although not official, 
stood in the same position to the Ministry as the 
Nate FrewPresse had stood to the ‘Burgerministorium.’ 
It said: 

‘ Count Beust as the Chancellor of the Empire, 
directing foreign affairs with his Cis and Trans 
Leithania, his liberal centralisation, his hostility to the 
Church, his inspired plundering expedition to Rome, 
his Jewish-Liberal gang, and his panacea for a cure 
of the internal troubles of Austria, presents us with 
contrasts which do not promise a peaceful solution. 
The fate which he prepared for Count Beleredi and 
his system he probably also contemplated at Castein 
for the Holienwart Ministry.’ 

This journal, which was the organ rather of 
SchiifHe than of Uohcnwart, alluded now and 
then to the progress of the ‘ honest w'ork,’ meaning 
the negotiation which was then being carried on by 
the Minister of Commerce with the leaders of the 
National Party in Bohemia. Of all the events of 
those times, none remained more inexplicable to me 
than that Count .Uohcnwart, who was more intimately 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Austria than 
anybody else, should have left the conduct of this 
delicate negotiation to a Professor who came from a 
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foreign country.* How it was that the negotiation 
bore fruit I began to understand after having heard 
in the Great Council of the Crown, where the battle 
between Hohenwart and myself was fought, Minister 
Sehiiffle’s reply to an objection raised against a 
particularly absurd clause of the so-called ‘ Funda¬ 
mental Articles ’—‘ The Bohemian nobility wish it! ’ 
But even this reply was better than that given by the 
Minister of Commerce to a deputy of the opposition, 
designating the latter’s objections as ‘ bad jokes.’ 

Thanks to the ‘ honest work ’—and so completely 
without my knowledge that 1 did not hear of it until 
it was published —an Imperial liescript was issued on 
September 12 to the Bohemian Diet, adding to the 
existing Constitution the recognition of the kingdom 
of Bohemia as a State, the acknowledgment of the 
rights of that State, and the promise of a coronation 
oath. The liescript further recommended that the 
debates on Bohemian affairs should be conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation, so as to enable 
the Crown to put an end to the Constitutional con¬ 
flict without infringing the rights of the other 
kingdoms and territories, or the Fundamental Laws 
of 1 SGI and I8G7. The Bohemian Diet showed its 
spirit of moderation and conciliation by presenting to 
the Emperor the notorious Fundamental Articles, 

* Perhaps it will he objected that my intervention in the Hungarian settlement 
was much the same thing; but a Minister who had had seventeen years' official 
experience of important affairs in foreign countries, is surely more <jiin lifted to speak 
on such subjects than a University Professor; and, which is most important and to 
the point, Count Holered i did not give up the negotiations entirely to me, hut 
carried them out himself with my assistance. 
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which, had they been ratified, would have put an end 
to the Viennese Parliament, substituting for it merely 
an occasional congress of representatives of the king¬ 
doms and territories, and conferences of the Ministers 
of the various portions of the empire, each of which 
would have possessed a government of its own. 

Meanwhile, by using much pressure, it became 
possible in consequence of the elections to the Diets 
(direct general elections were not yet introduced), so 
to change the majority of the Lower House that the 
Government could count upon two-thirds of the votes. 
That it was willing to consider the Fundamental 
Articles, although of course with modifications, had 
become apparent in the Grand Council of the Crown 
above referred to which preceded the resignation of 
Hohenwart, as well as in the consultations of the 
Ministers between themselves which were held in the 
Foreign ()ffice. 

An idea which may be found repeated in some 
historical works at that time prevailed that Count 
Andrassy had taken the initiative of intervention, and 
that I joined him. This is only a fable convenuc. 

As I have mentioned above, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brody returned me to the Galician 
Diet, and I was to take my seat at Lemberg, having 
been prevented in the previous year by the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War from leaving Vienna. But just as foreign 
affairs had prevented me from taking my seat be¬ 
fore, so iuternal affairs now had the same effect. There 
was no need of entering into further explanations after 
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what I had said, and 1 therefore bogged my electors 
to excuse 111 c. Upon this Count Hohemvart came to 
me one morning and said that lie had received the 
news of my decision with great astonishment, although 
he knew that I was not of one mind with the 
Ministry; and that he thought it was not compatible 
with my position to make a sort of demonstration 
against the Government. ‘ Nor do I,’ was my reply ; 
‘ it was merely my wish to avoid a situation which 
would have been as unnecessary and awkward to the 
Ministry as to myself.’ ‘ I must tell you then,’ said 
Count Holienwnrt, ‘that Count Andrassy has told 
mo that he agrees in the proceedings T have taken.’ 
As soon as 1 was alone, I sent a telegram in cipher 
to Count Andrassy at Pesth, asking him whether 
this assertion was correct. Count Andrassy preferred 
to answer me in person. He began by remarking 
rather sharply : ‘ Pray leave me alone. What have 
I to do with the Czechs? What is Bohemia to me?’ 
He was perfectly justified in taking this view of the 
question. His successor Tisza assumed and maintained 
the same attitude towards Taaffe’s conciliatory regime; 
but it is not possible to be at once a spectator and a 
combatant. 1 sent him further representations, and 
filially commissioned Sektionschcf von Hofmann to 
proceed to Pesth to renew them, upon which he 
accepted my views. 

Little remains to be said as to the close of the 
Hohenwart era. My battle in the Council of 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Emperor, was 
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exactly the reverse of the one I had fought against 
Beleredi in 18G7. I was then filled with admiration 
at the vigour of the defence; I was now amazed at 
its weakness. Count Holienwart was obviously under 
the impression that his cause was half lost; and what 
must have discouraged him still more was that the 
Imperial Ministers* found an ally in a member of his 
own Ministry. 

If I felt defeated after the close of the discussion 
on the question whether Beleredi or Beust should 
prevail, I now felt certain of victory ; but my triumph 
was a Pyrrhic one. 

4 The Min inters for the 4 common 9 affair a of the whole empire, i.r, the Minister 
of .Foreign Affaira, tho Minister of War, and the Minister of Finance. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

1871 

STRUCK DOWN ON THE I1KEACH.-CONSIDERATIONS OK HEALTH AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

It was not until some days had elapsed after the 
Crown Council that Count Holienwart and his col¬ 
leagues, with the exception of Baron Holzgethan, 
sent in their resignations. I remember Count 
Mensdorff saying to me in 18G5, when he entered the 
Belcredi Ministry after the resignation of Schmer- 
ling’s Ministry, that he was the only survivor of the 
old regime. The same might be said of Baron 
Holzgethan, although instead of entering the new 
Ministry, he entered the ‘ common ’ Ministry. During 
his short interregnum, and with his counter-signa¬ 
ture, a second Imperial Rescript was sent to the 
Bohemian Diet which was very different from that 
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of tho 12tli of Soptombcr. Nothing was said either 
of an independent position of the kingdom of Bohemia 
or of tho coronation, but.promises were made that all 
lawful demands should bo considered. This taught 
tho two-fold lesson that the agreement with Hungary 
could only be altered by an arrangement between the 
Reiclisrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, and that 
the political position of tho non-Hungarian kingdoms 
and countries had been regulated by the Fundamental 
Laws of the State. 

The state of feeling created in the country by the 
change of policy rendered it necessary that this 
Imperial Rescript should be plainly worded so as to 
prevent distrust on both sides. But it was a hard 
necessity for the Emperor to be compelled to affix his 
signature twice within six weeks to documents 
diametrically opposed to each other. I felt it deeply, 
although I had no hand in the composition or the 
presentation of the Rescript. I also felt that the 
new Ministry must be strictly faithful to the Consti¬ 
tution, but not in a violent party spirit, if the new 
measures were to be attended with success; and I 
ventured, when the opportunity of an audience 
presented itself, to speak in this sense, bearing in 
mind the Emperor’s desire that I should always 
express my opinions openly, even without being asked 
to do so. I said a man like the ex-Governor of 
Bohemia, General Baron Kollor, would be received 
with confidence as Minister-President. As in the 
previous year, after the disappearance of the Potocki 
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Ministry, my words were received in significant silence. 
But immediately afterwards a remarkable incident 
occurred. On retiring from the audience, I found in 
the ante-cliauiber the Deputy l)r Kechbauer, the 
loader of the most advanced section of the Constitu¬ 
tional party. 1 asked him to enter, and he said to 
me : ‘ I come to tell you that we make no claim to 
participate in the formation of the Ministry, and that 
we are perfectly satisfied if only the Oovernment is a 
constitutional one.’ 

I was soon afterwards informed of two facts : that 
Baron Kcllersperg had been called upon to form the 
new Ministry, and that Count Andrassy was again at 
Vienna. 1 did not see the latter (be only came after 
having been appointed in my place, to tell me how 
painful his position was, and how difficult be found it 
to exchange Abenna for IVsf.h.) As for Baron 
Kcllersperg, he paid me a visit, and was most friendly, 
much to my surprise, as our last meeting had not 
been so. AVlien 1 said that he would not have cause 
to complain of the interference of the Chancellor in 
internal affairs, he replied that on the contrary he 
wished me to be invited to all the important sittings 
of the Ministry. I could assure him with a clear 
conscience that I would not interfere in internal 
affairs, because 1 saw by everything that was going 
on that my position of Chancellor would not last 
much longer; as, perhaps, Baron Kcllersperg well 
knew when he spoke. 

The day of explanation soon came. I was struck 
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by the fact that the same Staatsrath von Braun who 
had brought me the news of my unexpected appoint¬ 
ment in 18G6, now appeared with that of my dismissal. 
He said that * I ought to make things easy for the 
Emperor ’—which could only mean that I was to send 
in my resignation. Baron Braun alleged two reasons: 
that the title of ‘ Chancellor of the Empire ’ gave rise 
to difficulties, and that I had too many personal 
enemies. I never heard any other motive for my 
dismissal, either from the Emperor or from any other 
quarter. But Baron Braun told me of two remarks 
made by his Majesty which gratified me as a further 
proof of his noble spirit, and did my heart good. One 
was, 'Now he is popular again, and he will find his 
task easier,’ the other, ‘ I should he very glad if he 
wore appointed Ambassador; he would then still he 
in my service.’ I presented myself next day to his 
Majesty, as 1 was requested to do. The Emperor 
advanced towards me most eordially, shook hands 
with me, and said: ‘ T thank you for having made 
things easv for me. It has cost me a severe struggle: 
hut I must do without your further services.’ This 
is a strictly accurate account of what was said. I 
think it necessary to assert this, as the most absurd 
rumours wore circulated on the subject. The 
Emperor then told me to sit down, and conversed 
with me on various subjects; hut his Majesty did 
not say a single word as to the cause of my dismissal, 
or allude to anything beyond the great question of 
the day. Some days afterwards, the Emperor did 
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me the honour of paying me a visit which lasted 
over half-an-hour. My opponents tried to weaken 
the effect of this favour by sayiug that the Emperor 
only came to my house for the purpose of getting 
back some documents—as if it would have been 
necessary for his Majesty to take the trouble of 
coming to mu for such a purpose. 

Meanwhile I had sent in my resignation, to which 
I received the following autograph reply : 

4 Vienna, November 1 , 1871 . 

* Dear Count Beust— While granting j r our re¬ 
quest, founded on considerations of health, to be 
relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign 
Affairs, I express my sincerest thanks to you for the 
persistent and unselfish devotion with which you have 
fulfilled those duties, and I shall never forget the 
services you performed, during the five eventful years of 
your tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

At the same time I was appointed a life-member 
of the Upper House and Ambassador in .London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
1871 

rum, 1C FUELING ON MV KU8K1NATION. 

In itself the change in my career was to me neither 
unforeseen nor alarming. A year earlier I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ The (lay of my fall will be the 
day of my deliverance; ’ and a few weeks before it 
came to pass, I said to Staatsratb von Braun, who 
had always been my friend, that I would like 
eventually to be appointed an ambassador, for which 
1 had many urgent reasons, independently of personal 
inclination. Prince Metternich—‘ si licet parva com- 
ponere inagnis,’ or rather * si licet magna componere 
parvis’—survived his Chancellorship, but after his 
resignation he went abroad, only returning to Austria 
four years later. Thus the best solution was a re- 
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moval into a foreign country in a high position, and 
an ambassador is looked upon as a representative of 
his sovereign. 

As I have said, the idea of my retirement was 
familiar to me; but when it came it gave me pain for 
two reasons. I had, indeed, perceived the moment 
approaching when I could no longer retain office under 
Hohcnwart, but then it was more a question of an 
unavoidable withdrawal from an untenable position. 
But now, when that position had itself disappeared ; 
when, after years of efforts, struggles, and cares, in 
internal as well as in foreign policy, a firm footing 
had been gained on which it was only necessary to 
act with calmness ; when things began to work 
smoothly ; when complete harmony had been es¬ 
tablished between the various Ministries of the 
.Empire ; when 1 had obtained unanimous votes of 
confidence from the Parliamentary Bodies to which 
I was responsible ; when 1 was receiving demonstra¬ 
tions of public confidence from all' quarters —to be 
compelled at such a moment to withdraw from the 
scene of my activity, was like being struck by a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. But I was affected 
even more painfully by the socresy with which 
the matter was carried out. Most gladly, most will¬ 
ingly would 1 have resigned, had appeals been made 
to my loyalty', and bad I been told that tin: 
simultaneous resignation of Hohcnwart and myself 
would oiler a convenient means of escape from the 
unpleasant position in which the crown was placed 
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by the contradictory character of the two Imperial 
Rescripts. 

Considering the circumstances under which my 
dismissal took place, it will be understood that it took 
others more by surprise than myself. It pleases 
me to remember that this surprise was expressed 
to mo in a way as sympathetic as it was honour¬ 
able. I was even obliged to moderate the zeal of 
my friends, and to dissuade the students of Vienna 
from giving me an ovation in the form of a torch-light 
procession. How rapidly has the breeze of oblivion, 
so prevalent in dear Vienna, blown away all remem¬ 
brance of those days ! If I recall them, it is not 
because I complain of the forgetfulness of my country¬ 
men, or because I hope to make withered garlands 
green again. I oidy wish to do justice to historical 
truth, here as elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

1883 

DONEE E14JS FELIX, MULTOS NUMEUA.IIIS AMICOS. 

At the present moment, when I am writing the 
epilogue to the recollections of my Viennese Ministry, 
twelve years have elapsed since I received manifesta¬ 
tions of praise for my five years’ career and of regret 
for my sudden retirement. In an age like the present, 
so full of events and changes, men live rapidly and 
soon forget, and I can be neither surprised nor grieved 
that people now think little or not at all of what was 
then spoken, written, and printed. But what made 
an unpleasant impression upon me, though my heart 
was not embittered by it, was that even in less than a 
few years I was forgotten. 

I have more than once said jokingly to my friends 
that within the three weeks from the end of October 
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to the middle of November 1871, three scenes suc¬ 
ceeded each other as they might have done on the 
stage. 

First scone: Beust is victorious, Hohenwart is 
defeated; long live Beust! ’ 

Second scene : What ? Beust has fallen too ? 
Alas ! alas ! What is to become of us ? 

Third scene; How now? We are in office, and 
we arc rid of Beust! Hurrah ! 

This is rather strongly put, but it is historically 
accurate. 

In short, it was believed that my loss would be 
irreparable ; but as soon as this was proved not to be 
the case, enthusiasm and alarm both vanished at the 
same time. 

I entertain the hope that the conscientious and 
unbiassed historians of the future, when judging my 
Austrian administration, will show themselves as 
moderate as I myself have been, and will find the true 
medium between an ephemeral apotheosis and an 
equally ephemeral condemnation. 

‘ Peace to his ashes .and justice to his memory ’— 
these are the words I have chosen for my epitaph. 
May the appeal they make to future generations not 
have been made in vain. 
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PART III —1871-1883 
LONDON AND PARIS 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

1871-1873 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON.-FOGS HUT NO ‘SPLEEN.’-‘ OLp ENGLAND FOR 

ever!’—LORD GRANVILLE.—THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—COUNT 
BERNSTORFF AND COUNT MUNSTER.—THE COURT.—TIIE QUEEN. 

-THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.-THE DUCHESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dark and bleak day in November when I left 
Vienna ; I arrived in London in a dense fog. That I 
did not fall a victim to ‘spleen’was owing to the 
circumstance that I was not a stranger, and that I 
had long before experienced the sympathetic attraction 
exercised on foreigners by England, in spite of its 
dearth of amusement and distraction. The seven 
years of my London embassy, with the more than 
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kind reception I experienced from all quarters, could 
only confirm me in this feeling. I had a faithful 
remembrance of Old England, and continued to take a 
lively interest in her destiny; and I could not turn 
away from her when adversity and trouble darkened 
her horizon. I must oven say that I could not per¬ 
ceive without indignation how England’s difficulties 
produced in Austria, especially in the Liberal Press, 
a feeling rather of malicious joy than of indifference. 
As people turned their backs on Russia when she 
was debilitated by the Crimean War, so they ignored 
England when she met with disasters in Asia and 
Egypt. Such conduct might bo understood with 
regard to Russia, the representative of Absolutism ; 
but how was it possible to forget so soon and so 
completely that England had long been a refuge for 
political exiles, and that at the time of the Holy 
Alliance her independent position was no slight 
hindrance to the despotic governments of the 
Continent? Yet both Liberals and Conservatives in 
Austria no longer remembered that Europe would not 
have defeated Napoleon I, in spite of the Russian 
winter and of German enthusiasm and energy, had 
it not been for English subsidies and the victories 
of England in Spain. At the same time it is 
only right to add that if there was a country 
in the world that owed England a grudge, that 
country was Austria. The loss of her Italian 
Provinces was probably due even more to England 
than to France. Germany, however, was in a very 
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different position. How much Germany owes to 
• England 'will have been seen from my remarks on the 
Franco-German War and on the violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

My affection for England does not waver because 
of her present weakness, and I do not doubt that she 
will recover her former strength if she will only learn 
from experience, as may well be expected from the 
practical sense of her people, and give up the bad 
habit of treating others according as they are success¬ 
ful or the reverse. To do this will require an effort, 
but there will be no lack of self-sacrifice. 

My good-fortune decretal that I should find an 
old friend in the English Minister with whom I had 
first to deal. We had met thirty years previously in 
Paris, when I was Secretary of Legation, and his 
father was English Ambassador. He was at that 
time Lord Leveson, and now Earl Granville. My 
intercourse with him, both socially and politically, is 
one of mv most agreeable recollections. He was one 
of the fe.w men who combine modesty with signal 
ability. Perhaps he was not quite free from the 
disadvantages which are the couscqucnce of modesty. 
The inclination, excellent in itself, to be open to 
conviction, was the cause of Lord Granville following 
up his first decided protest against Russia’s violation 
of the Treaty of Paris by a second which did not 
represent his own opinion, but that of Gladstone. In 
business he had an excellent habit which may be 
reedmmended to all Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 
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After each official interview he used to draw up -a 
protocol, containing a precis of what both he and the. 
Foreign Representative had said, and he would then , 
submit it to his interlocutor for approval. I seldom. 
had any objections to make to his protocols, although 
a slight deafness might have given rise to mistakes. 
After the death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Queen appointed Lord Granville as his successor in 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, which 
gave its owner the use of Walmer Castle, a romanti¬ 
cally situated building erected on a promontory 
extending far into the sea, near Deal, where the 
great Duke of Wellington died. At Walmer I 
was frequently the guest of Lord and Lady Gran¬ 
ville.* 

Gladstone was then Premier, and I saw but little 
of him. In later years wo had many interesting 
conversations. Of the other Ministers, I was already 
acquainted with the Honourable Chichester Fortescue, 
afterwards Lord Carlingford. He was the husband 
of the Dowager Countess Waldcgravo, who retained, 
according to English custom, the title of her first 
husband, and whose hospitable house, Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, has been gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the first part of this work apropos of my 
London mission in 18G4. 

* Lady Granville is very tall ami handsome. I wrote in her visitors’ book at 
Walmer: 

Alois qu'1111 grand ot noble Lord 
Commando on Hoi dans lea cinq ports, 

On voit pourquoi la noble 0 lifitclainc i.> 

A pour ollc memo uu port de Koine. 
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I found more than one friend in the Diplomatic 
Corps; first among these was my German colleague. 
In my account of the Danish Conference, I praised 
his abilities, which were not always appreciated by 
the Court of Berlin. Count Bernstorff' was a great 
friend of mine, but lie was not destined to l>e long 
my colleague, as he died in 1873. I also maintained 
very friendly and continuous relations with his 
successor. At first great surprise was caused by 
the nomination of Count Minister as German Am¬ 
bassador in London, as he was not only a Hanoverian, 
but had been in the diplomatic service of the King of 
Hanover until the catastrophe of I8f>6. There was 
no fear that the Court of St James’s would raise 
objections to his nomination, as traditional principle 
excluded all family considerations from questions of 
policy. But tlios-' members of the Itoyal Family 
who belonged to the House of Cambridge had a 
natural aversion to his appointment, .although the 
Duke himself didjiot show it. All things considered. 
Count Minister was well qualified for his post. He 
was the son of the Count Minister, often mentioned 
in German history, who represented Hanover in 
London when that country still belonged to the King 
of England. 1 le had been educated in England, and 
spoke the language like an Englishman ; he was also 
a thorough sportsman, and he was connected with the 
English aristocracy by marriage. We soon became 
friends, and have had no cause to complain of each 
other. 
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I have a particular reason for dwelling on my 
satisfactory relations with the German embassy, as 
they are in strong contrast with the aspersions cast 
upon me for alleged intrigues and inspired articles in 
the German and Russian Press, which gave the 
Standard occasion to remark that I must have a 
hundred hands if I had written all that was attri¬ 
buted to me in Russia and Germany. I know that 
Count Munster himself complained of these calumnies, 
and wrote to Berlin to say that l ought to be left in 
peace. 

I have also mentioned Count Bran now, the 
Russian Ambassador, in my account of the Con¬ 
ference of 18(»4. Our relations were not friendly, 
but I was afterwards amply compensated by my 
pleasant intercourse with his amiable successor, 
Count Schouvaloff. 

No less agreeable were tho French Ambassadors, 
who succeeded each other only too rapidly, there 
having been no less than five in four years : the Due 
de Broglie, the Comte d' Harcourt, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaceia, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
the Marquis d’ Harcourt. The Republic could not 
have sent men of more illustrious names, and they all 
deserved to be styled hotnmrs dr ralcur; but it would 
have been of greater advantage for the relations 
between France and England if there had been one 
permanent representative. I was interested and 
pleased by a new acquaintance—Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Ambassador. A Turkish dignitary who 
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has remained at his post for thirty years is a phe¬ 
nomenon. I have mentioned him Apropos of the 
Emperor’s journey to the East. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the English, and his house was made lively 
by the musical talouts of his beautiful daughter, now 
the Princess Braucovano. His great mistake was 
that he still looked upon England as the England of 
the Crimean War, twenty years after that event. He 
was astonished at her attitude when Kussia renewed 
her aggressive policy ; nor could he understand that 
of Austria-Hungary, and he was especially angry 
with Count Andrassy, who, lie said, should have 
remembered that Turkey had in former days refused 
to give him up to Kussia. 

I will conclude my account of the diplomatists in 
London with a few words about some of the other 
Ambassadors—Count Bylandt in particular, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands, and Karon Solvyns, 
the Belgian representative. Both are still at their 
posts, and whenever I go to London, I visit them 
first. Count Bylaiidt’s wife, a lady of rare intelligence, 
is a Kussian. Italy was not represented by an 
Ambassador until the latter part of my r residence in 
London, when Ceneral Menabrea, whom I had 
formerly known and valued in Florence as my col¬ 
league, was appointed to that post. I was also not 
unknown at the English Court. As the representa¬ 
tive of Saxony I had known the Queen in the happy 
days of her married life ; as the representative of the 
German Confederation, I saw her in the time of her 
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deepest mourning and retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort; and now, as the Austrian Ambas* . 
sador, I saw her again when she was full of anxiety 
for her beloved son, as I arrived when the Prince of 
Wales was lying dangerously ill at Sandringham. If 
my readers have not forgotten my account of my 
visit to Osborne at the time of my German Mission, 
they will understand my feelings of veneration for the 
Queen. The words that 1 wrote in the visitors’ book 
after my two days’ stay at Osborne in company with 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Austria, in the last year of my London embassy, 
were no mere compliment: 


‘ Diti stolz<> Insel, »vo tier Drt'iziick thront. 

Dio liab’ icli gorn /.uin Dolma mir erkomi ; 

DocJi srit <rin kloinos Eiland ioli Imwolint, 

Hat Treuo ilini lnoiu dankond 11 era gesoliworen. 
An soinon griinen Mnttcn liiingt mein Sinn, 

Ilooli In lie England’s grossir Konigin ! 


1 have alluded to the dangerous iliness of the 
Prince of Wales in 1871. Public sympathy was 
universal and highly demonstrative. Crowds of 
people came to Marlborough House to ask for the 
latest news from Sandringham. This sympathy 
arose not only from the loyalty of all classes of 
the nation, but also from the Prince’s great popu¬ 
larity. The Prince of Wales is one of those meu, 
happy in themselves and the cause of happiness in 
others, whose nature prompts them to say and do 
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agreoable things; and this gave his well-known 
amiability the additional attractiveness of sincerity. I 
could not regard the kindness shown to me by his 
Royal Highness as a special distinction : but un¬ 
grateful recollection of it remains no less vivid. The 
popularity of the Prince of Wales arises chiefly from 
the fact that he is a thorough Englishman, and from 
the lively interest which he takes in everything that 
relates to this country, an interest which he shows by 
presiding at banquets given for useful and charitable 
objects, on which occasions he speaks with remark¬ 
able ease and elegance of expression. These appear¬ 
ances in public are of no small advantage to the 
English Princes. At a dinner for the German 
Hospital, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
chair, I remarked with what a happy grace the 
English Princes knew how to apply the saying : 
‘Honi soitqui mal y penso.’ 

In speaking of my German mission of the year 
1804, 1 also mentioned the equally great popularity 
of the Princess of Wales. In those days, when I was 
considered the greatest enemy of Denmark, 1 was 
not allowed to approach the Princess, but now things 
had changed, and from the beginning to the end of 
my career as Ambassador, I may say that I was 
always welcome at Marlborough House. When the 
Prince of Wales undertook his journey to India in 
1876, I promised to compose a waltz in honour of 
his happy return. I had never before undertaken 
such a task, but I kept my word, and I dedicated my 
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first waltz, ‘Return from India,’ to the Princess of 
Wales.* 

The dislike with which 1 was viewed at the Court 
of the Heir to the Throne in 18G4 was even deeper 
among the members of another branch of the Royal 
Family. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary never condescended to say a word to me; and 
this I found all the more painful as at the time of my 
Saxon mission they always welcomed me, and the 
Duchess herself had honoured me with a visit at 
Dresden. In 1807 the Duchess was in Paris when 
the Emperor of Austria was there, and J kept out of 
her way. ‘The Duchess has forgiven you,’ said his 
Majesty to me. ‘That may be,’ 1 replied; ‘but I 
have not forgiven the Duchess.’ Rut when I came 
to Loudon as Ambassador, the past was forgotten, 
and T was honoured by a very sympathetic reception 
from the Duchess and her daughters, the Grand- 
Duchess of Heckleuburg-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Took, as well as from the Duke of Cambridge. I 
always took great pleasure in the conversation of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the interest of whose 
extensive reminiscences was always enhanced by the 
wit with which slut related them. During the' latter 
period of my London mission l could not help 
admiring this intellectual vivacity in her Royal 
Highness, who was over eighty years of age. 

* This wait/, was performed at tin* ne\t State Hall, ami as the programme of the 
music of those festh ities nlwjiys appear* in tin* Monihi'i Post, my name was pub- 
linked together with tlio.se of the othei composers. ‘Have 3am hocii the Morning 
Pott ? * asked the Princess. * Yen.' I answered ; *1 used to appear between Risniarck 
and (tyrtNchakuir, ami now i appear between Strauss aud ’Waldteufel.’ 
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Before 1 proceed in recording the recollection* of my 
two embassies, I must say a few words in explanation. 
My readers will perceive an essential difference 
between this part of my Memoirs and its predecessors. 
They will iind descriptions of countries, people, and 
events, but few allusions to my own proceedings. 
This was a natural consequence of my altered position. 
He who has directed the course of events, or taken 
part in them, is bound to explain them, for it is not 
■only his past career, but also the authority of the 
government to which he belonged, that is in question. 
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Such is not the case when the writer of Memoirs nas 
held a subordinate post more or less executive and 
limited in scope. A subordinate has to exercise, 
discretion which restricts the freedom of his narrative. 

The Emperor graciously complied with a request ! 
made on accepting my post in London, to the effect 
that I might be allowed to pass with my family the ( 
two dead months of the year, both as regards business!] 
and society, which in London occur after the season)' 
and at Christmas, as the health of my wife did not 
allow her to undertake the very trying duties of. 
London life. Thus I was enabled, as soon as I had 
presented my credentials, to take my winter holidays, 
and to proceed to Salzburg, where I had settled my 
family after the eventful days of November. 

From Salzburg T went to Vienna, where I stayed 
at the ‘ Romischo Kaiser,’ the hotel at which I 
resided in 18 GG. With what different feelings did I 
enter it now! The poet Grillparzer was just dead, 
and I was invited to be present at the Requiem Mass 
in the ‘ Micliaelerkirche.’ The seats were all taken, 
and I recognised many faces; but nobody showed the 
slightest inclination to make way for me, so that 
during the ceremony I was standing all the time. 

But this indifference was not without its com¬ 
pensations. I soon afterwards made a tour in the 
north of Italy with my wife and son, and when I 
reached the first Austrian station on my return, I* 
found the Governor of the Tyrol there to receive me., 
It was Count Taaffe, who had come from Innsbruck 
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expressly for the purpose. I have never forgotten 
that kindly act. 

A year later I was Lord Carnarvon’s guest at his 
magnificent country-seat, Highclere. One day, as we 
were taking a walk, we entered a simple little village 
church, in which, however, there was a very handsome 
tomb with this inscription: ‘ He was an honest man 
as far as is consistent with human imperfection.’ This 
original epitaph remained in my memory and was of 
use to me. Fidelity may also be measured by human 
imperfection, and that thought helps one to bear many 
a bitter experience. 

On my return, I found London preparing for the 
great ‘Thanksgiving,’ a ceremony performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in St Paul’s on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’s recovery, in the presence of 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the members of 
Parliament and the .Diplomatic Corps—a ceremony 
whose national and sincerely loyal character was 
shown by the densely crowded streets. 

• Some months later I witnessed an extraordinary 
ceremony of a different kind. The Dowager Lady 
Holland, owner of Holland House, so full of recollec¬ 
tions of Fox, celebrated the marriage of her adopted 
daughter to Prince Aloys Liechtenstein. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Kensington, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales witnessed it. This was the first time since 
the days of James the Second that an English Prince 
wais present at Mass in England. Lord Granvillo 
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said to me when the ceremony was over: ‘ I had my 
eyes on you to see how a good Protestant should 
behave.’ Unusual and remarkable as the event was, 
it was not noticed in the newspapers. Gladstone, who 
was not present, said to me when I expressed my 
surprise at his absence : ‘ If I had come, you may be 
sure there would have been an outcry.’ 

One of my ‘ incorrect proceedings,’ by which I 
emancipated myself from the tradition of my pre¬ 
decessors, was my frequent attendance in England at 
public charity dinners, at which I not only spoke, but 
sometimes presided ; this I did quite at the beginning 
of my mission. If my so doing has exposed me to 
attacks, for reasons too trivial to mention, I have, 
on the other hand, been praised and thanked, and 
not I think undeservedly ; for my presence, as 1 shall 
immediately show, contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the charitable associations whose 
dinners l attended—especially of those whose pros- 
perity benefited my necessitous countrymen. I need 
scarcely add that l did not volunteer to speak at 
these gatherings, as it would have been the height of 
presumption for me to do so, having rarely had the 
opportunity of speaking English, even in conversation. 

I was not quite a novice, for a sympathetic envoy of 
the United States at Vienna, Mr Jay, gave two 
banquets annually in his house, the one on the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the other on Washington’s birthday, at which the 
Chancellor of the Empire had to be present and . 
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to reply. ‘ Jay has trained you,’ said Lady Bloom¬ 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
to mo in London. But the chief merit of my 
oratorical achievements belongs to my friend Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P. He spoke both German 
and English equally well, and he greatly improved 
my speeches. I may add that I had not only a 
tenacious, but also a capacious memory, which rapidly 
assimilated new words and phrases, so that I learned 
a speech by heart with great tin so. 

I had no sooner arrived in London than T was 
invited to the annual dinner of the Gorman Hospital, 
on which occasion my health was proposed. In 
Euglaud it is still the custom to remember pleasant 
things which have happened in the past, a custom 
which has fallen into desuetude elsewhere, and it was 
recollected that when I was Saxon Ambassador I had 
taken part in the foundation of the hospital, and that 
when I was Chancellor I had frequently recommended 
it to the Austrian embassy. My reply was well 
received, and I soon after had the opportunity of 
speaking before an even more illustrious audience. 
King Leopold of the Belgians was in the chair at the 
dinner of the Literary Fund, and on either side of 
him were the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught. I had the honour of supporting the 
Royal chairman. 

My speeches were reported in the papers, and the 
Society of the Friends of Foreigners in Distress next 
applied to me to take the chair at their annual dinner. 
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While fully appreciating their courtesy, I was not' 
unaware that the chief motive of their application was, 
that they thought my being in the chair might act as 
a stimulus on the subscriptions. I did not of course 
dissent from this view; and as the object of the 
charity was an excellent one, I readily gave my 
consent. Everything that is worth seeing is sure 
to bring a large number of spectators in England, 
and an ex-Chancellor of the Austrian empire, who had 
been so much talked about in the newspapers, was an 
attraction. The amount subscribed at the dinner was 
nearly £4000, and although that sum included the 
annual donations, it was greatly above the average. 
In such matters diplomacy in England finds a wide 
and grateful sphere of activity, and T never refused to 
give my services on occasions of this kind. Soon 
after the above dinner, at which I had to speak six times, 
I was invited by a German Society, including some 
Austrians, to preside over a banquet at the Crystal 
Palace, and the result was much more satisfactory 
than it had ever been before. This fete illustrated 
what Prince Bismarck, in his great speech on the 
Polish Question, recently described as a great fault of 
the German nation—their tendency to sink their indi¬ 
viduality and language in those of other nationalities. 
In England especially one often finds a German 
who, after .a few years’ residence, not only prefers to. 
speak English, but attempts to speak German with an 
English accent, and feels offended when an Englishman 
addresses him in German. An Englishman, on the other 
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hand, holds his own language in the highest esteem, and 
even when he speaks French well (as is now more 
frequently the case than formerly), he prefers to carry 
on a conversation in his own language with a 
foreigner who may perhaps speak English less fluently 
than the Englishman does French. I was informed 
that at the meeting of the German society at which 
I was to preside (the .Benevolent German Society), 
it was invariably the custom to speak English, 
although not a single Englishman was present. 
I departed, however, from the usual custom, and, 
after giving the toasts of the Queen and the 1 loyal 
Family in English, J began my principal speech with 
the words: ‘Goehrtc Damon and Herron.’ This 
caused much surprise, but no displeasure. I earnestly 
impressed upon my hearers how wrong it was for a 
great nation that had recently performed such illus¬ 
trious deeds, to be ashamed of its language. ‘ In 
Dresden,’ I said, ‘ there is an English colony; if 
anybody were to propose to it to speak nothing but 
German, he would be laughed at.’ My speech was 
much applauded ; but its immediate effect was that 
one of the members of the society, a man of some 
eminence in the commercial world, answered me in 
very indifferent English. In France, too, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of observing how Germans, even 
after the Franco-German War, became Parisian much 
sooner than Italians or Spaniards, to say nothing of 
the English. This faculty of assimilation to other 
nationalities is nowhere more evident than in Austria. 
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In Hungary the German renounces his hereditary 
name, and becomes a Magyar; in Galicia he becomes *: 
Pole. It is to bo hoped that as a colonist he "will 
keep his national individuality, otherwise it may 
happen in Africa that the Germans will sooner become 
negroes than the negroes Germans. 

I also gave my assistance to a society which had 
hitherto been neglected by the embassy, although it 
was more closely connected to it than the one above 
referred to. This was the Hungarian Society, 
originally founded by the Hungarian Fugitives of 
1849. Its means were so limited that, as a member 
said at its first dinner, which I inaugurated and which 
was followed by many others, people called it the 
* Hungry Society.’ Both my predecessor and my 
successor were Hungarians, but 1 do not think the 
Society will contradict me when I say that is was not at 
its worst when the Austrian Ambassador was a German. 

Among other societies at which I often had 
opportunities of speaking wore the Geographical 
Society, when my speech followed a German lecture 
from one of our Polar explorers; and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which met at Stafford House, on 
which occasion I made a great hit by translating 
Schiller’s verses: 

1 Vor dom Hclaven, wenn or die Kette bricht, 

Vor deni freien Mann erzittero nicht,’ 

as follows: 

‘ Tremble when slaves by force may break the chain, 

Not when by thy baud freedom they regain.’ 
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My reputation as a speaker once nearly placed me 
In an absurd position. I was invited to a banquet at 
the Royal Academy. One of the toasts on such 
occasions was that of the Diplomatic Corps; and I 
had to return thanks, as I had become the second of 
the Ambassadors, and the first, Musurus Pasha, 
seldom or never came. The dinner took place on a 
Saturday, and the only paper with the latest news 
whieli appears in London on a Sunday is the Observer. 
In the morning I received a visit from the Editor of 
the paper, Mr Dicey, with whom I was acquainted. 
He said : ‘ You are going to speak this evening ; can 
I have a copy of your speech ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ it is 

not long, and I have written it down.’ ‘ Then do, 
please, let me make a copy of it.’ I consented with¬ 
out hesitation. The dinner began late ; there were 
several of the usual toasts, but not that of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. Imagine my position! What a god¬ 
send for the comic papers, after Gladstone’s ‘ unspeak¬ 
able Turk,’ to have Roust’s ‘ unspoken speech ! ’ I 
withdrew as soon as possible, and hurried away to the 
office of the Observer, which was still open, although 
it was past midnight. The speech was in type, but 
not yet printed. I succeeded after much trouble in 
having it withdrawn, and I went home greatly relieved. 
I amused some of my colleagues vastly by telling them 
of that ‘ anxious moment; ’ perhaps it would have 
amused them even more if I had found the office closed. 

So I have related some of my doings after all. 
But I have, at least, not betrayed any secrets. 

• von.. 11 


x 
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MISCElXANIiOllS TIIOUIUITO ON TUB VAST AND TUB PKKHKXT 

Onk of niv London colleagues, who had been ao- 
credited to tin; Court of the Tuileries during the 
Second Empire, told me that Napoleon III once 
said to him : ‘ Un houimc d’Etat est eomme une 
eolonno; taut (|u’elle est dehout, personne ue peut 
mesurer sa grandeur; du moment qu’elle est en bas, 
eliacun peut le fibre.’ The saying is brilliant, but 
will scarcely bear examination, as that which is 
commonly called the greatness of a statesman is not 
like stone or bronze, but is of an elastic material, 
which, while the column stands, is elevated or lowered, 
according to circumstances, by public opinion; while 
as soon as the column falls, everybody is eager to 
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tear off a piece of it before it can be accurately 
measured by history. 

«»*««*« 

The following are some celebrated lines by 
Voltaire: 


• Qui n’a pas 1 ’ esprit tie son fige, 
l)e son flgc a tous les chagrins. 1 

We might way with equal justice; Qui n’a pas la 
conscience de sa position, u’en a quo les ennuis.’ This 
truth deserves to be recommended to those who once 
were in power and are so no longer. For them, as a 
rule, people may be divided into two classes: the 
malicious anil the awkward: the former are to be 
preferred. There are some pleasing exceptions, which 
however as usual only confirm the rule. 

Claretie gave a capital illustration of this in his 
recent novel: ‘ Monsieur le Miuistre,’ which contains 
the history of a brilliant but short-lived Ministry. 
The once famous and courted Minister enters a 
drawing-room where he sees a man turning away from 
him, and in that man he recognises one of his most 
assiduous suitors in the time of his prosperity. With 
a feeling of indignation which he cannot control, he 
says to him : 1 Monsieur, lorsque j’etais au Miuistore, 
vous etiez tous les jours dans I’antiehambre.’ The 
other replies with the greatest composure: ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, j’y suis toujours.’ I have never received 
such an answer, but I have often guessed it. 
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There is a story of Massimo d’Azeglio having 
noticed after his resignation that somebody had turned 
his back upon him, and saying to his neighbour; 

4 Pouvoz-vous peut-etre me dire quel service j’ai rendu. 
a cet hoinmc ? ’ 

***** 

Napoleon III said to me at Salzburg: 4 Ma 
politique consiste a avoir le moins d’ennemis jmssible.’ 

I have often thought to myself: 4 Ma politique 
aurait dfi consister a avoir le moins d’aniis possible.’ 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage 
of having enemies. Au enemy is in many respects 
more useful than a friend. He is sincere, which a 
friend is not always ; often, indeed, he thinks it his 
duty not'to be so. Our enemy never disappoints us; 
our friend does sometimes. Our enemy is not exact¬ 
ing, while our friend thinks it quite natural to be so. 
Our enemy may possibly be grateful for benefits ; our 
friend does not always consider it necessary to be so. 

At the commencement of my Memoirs I stated 
that although it had been predicted that I would not 
live long, I have with few exceptions survived, often 
by many years, my contemporaries at school and 
at the university. To survive others would be well 
enough, if wo did not also in such cases survive 
ourselves. 


On m’a souvent dit que j’avais de 1’esprit. Si 
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settlement j’avais eu le bou esprit dc ne pas faire des 
sottises ! 


In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ Max Piccolo- 
mini says to his father : 

1 Hadst thou hut thought more highly of mankind, 

Thou wouldst have better acted.’ 


Of myself 1 might say : 

1 Hadst thou but thought more meanly of mankind, 

They would have better used thee.’ 

* * * # * 

While 1 was Ambassador in Paris, an eminent 
republican said of the Franco-German War and its 
disastrous result for France: 4 Ces choses arrivent 
quand il se trouve la un imbecile qui s’imagiue etre la 
Providence,’ to which I could not help replying: 
‘ Mais 11 ’oubliez pas qu’il s’etait trouve sept millions 
d’imbeciles pour lui confier cette mission.’ I was 
reminded of this by the conflict between Spain and 
Germany about the Caroline Islands. This conflict 
refutes the supposition that a Republic makes war 
more difficult. Had Spain been a Republic, she 
would inevitably have become involved in a war the 
consequences of which would have been incalculable, 
as those in power would have been unable to 
moderate outbreaks of popular passion, and Ger¬ 
many would uot have had any consideration for them. 
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Spain owes the favourable issue of that conflict en¬ 
tirely to her Monarchy. 

# « « * * 

1 read a great deal in the papers just now about 
Vienna remaining the capital of the empire, (not merely 
of lower Austria), and about its being thoroughly 
German. But if it is the capital of the empire, it is 
so for all the races of the empire, not only for the 
Germans. One circumstance strikes me as remark¬ 
able. In former days, when one heard as much 
Italian and French spoken in Vienna as German, 
not one of the hotels had a French name. There 
were only such names as ‘ Romischer Kaiser,’ 
‘Erzherzog Karl,’ ‘Stadt Frankfort,’ ‘Osterroichischor 
Hof,’ and ‘ Goldenes Lamm.’ Now that wc want to 
be thoroughly German, we have a ‘ Hotel Imperial,’ 
a ‘Grand Hotel, a 4 Hotel Royal,’ and a ‘ H6tel 
Metropolis.’ 

And although Paris has a 4 Rue de Berlin,’ there 
is in Vienna no 4 Stadt Berlin.’ 


More than once I have heard the remark : ‘ How 
happy you must be to find yourself of use to so many 
people ! ’ Whether I have been of use to many 
people it is for others to decide ; I only know that 
many people have made use of me. 

* * * • « 

I have often been praised for my good temper. 
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I cannot say whether this praise was entirely justified, 
but I have always thought it mere good breeding not 
to let others suffer from our humours and moods. 
Moreover, a good temper gives happiness to our 
friends and anxiety to our enemies, while a bad 
temper makes our friends unhappy and gives our 
enemies unspeakable pleasure. 


END 
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A. 

Imperial Rescript ok thk Gth Octoukr I8G7, to 

CARDINAL RaCSCHKR, IN' UK.PLY TO THK EPISCOPAL 

Address ok thk 28th Septemhkr. 

1 have communicated to my responsible Ministry thi* address 
sent, to me l>y tlie Archbishops mid l!ishops. 1 appreciate the zeal 
and the well-meaning views which made the Bishops consider it. 
their duty to issue a solemn declaration, as in the years 1849 and 
1861, for the preservation and protection of the Rights of the 
Catholic Church ; hut .1 must regret that instead of supporting the 
earnest endeavours of the Coveruincnt in the important questions 
concerned, and promoting their speedy solution in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, they should have preferred to make the task of the Covern- 
ment more difficult hy publishing an inflammatory address at a 
moment when, as the Bishops themselves justly observe, wo are 
seriously in want of concord, and it is of vital importance not to 
increase the number of occasions of discord and complaint. I trust 
the Bishops will rest assured that 1 shall always know how to 
protect the Church, but I also trust that they will remember that T 
have duties to fulfil as a Constitutional sovereign. 
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B. 

Despatch from Count Beust to Count Trauttmannk- 

DORFF ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Vienne, le 2 Juiliet 1869. 

Pendant les premiers temps de votre siyour a Rome vous avez 
pu uonstater a diiturontes reprises des dispositions plus conciliantes do 
la part du Saint-Siege i\ lYgard du (lou vernrmnnt Imperial et Royal. 
Quclques indices permettaient a Votre Excellence de croirc que le 
Saint-Pern, aussi bion quo Ses premiers Conseillers, comnien^ait h 
appreeier plus justement la situation de l’Eiupire austro bongrois ct 
les causes des dissideuees fadieuscs qui s’etaient produites dans le 
courant de l'annee 186s, 

Nous avons accuoilli cos syiuptutiics avoc uno satisfaction sincere, 
et nous nous sommes e llbrccs de favorLser par notre attitude le devo- 
loppement des tendanees que Votre Excellence nous rigualait. 

D upres vos dernier* rapports eependaut il se serait produit une 
espeeo de temps d arret dans l’amelioratioii progressive de nos rela¬ 
tions avee le Saint-Siege. Uno eireonslance recent© -1’incident de 
Linz—a surlout eontribue si, reveillcr los ancieiuies susceptibilites 
et a susc.itor do liouvcllcs detainees a regard des intentions du Gou- 
verneinent Imperial et Royal. 

<1 ni diyii trausmis a Votre Excellence les informations neces- 
sairos pour retablir les faits sous leur vrai jour, en ce qui concern© 
le cas special que jo viens de citer. Mais je crois qu’il lie sera pas 
inutile, a eette occasion, de reirionter plus haut et d’examiner ici, 
a un point do vue general, les causes de nos ditiicultes avec 1© Saint- 
Siege. Cot examen nous couduira peut-ctre a trouver 1c tnoyen, sin on 
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d’arriver k une entente, du moins d’aplanir quelques mis des obstacles 
qui s’opposent k l’etablissement d’uu dtat do choses plus satisfaisant. 

H me parn.it d’abord indispensable, de je.ter un coup d’ftnl retro- 
spectif sur le pass*? si nous voulons nous rendre un eompto exact des 
faits qui se sent accornplis de nos jours. 

Vers la seconde moitid du dernier siecle il s’est produit dans 
tons les Stilts civilises une tendance manifesto a dmancipor le pou voir 
civil de la dependance du pouvoir religious. L’Antriclie no pouvait 
se soustraire a l’inlluence d’un mouve.ninntaussi fort ct aussi repandu. 
l)e la naquit. le systfcme conuu gdnerulement sous le nom de Jo- 
sephisine. Cette designation n’est pas entiorcnient justifido aux yeux 
de 1’histoire, puisquo l’Emporour Joseph 11 ’a pas, k vrui dire, erdd ce 
systemo, liien qii'il en ait dtd, sans contredit, le reprdseutant le plus 
dnergique et qu’il l’ait applique dans une mesure ddpassnnt peut- 
etre les horne.s voulues. La verity nous impose le devoir de recon- 
uaitre quo. ce Moimrque, anime des lneilleurcs intentions, n’a fait quo 
se confornie.r, en les mettant en pratique sur une plus vaste dchello, 
h des prineipes ddja introduits dans le Couvernernent par I'illustro 
Impiiratriee Maric-Tlierese et memo par le pore de eette Souveraine, 
l’Enqiereur Charles V1. 

L’elan fougueux du regno, de Joseph IT, comme il en arrive sou- 
vent des riiouvements progresses qui lie. savent. jias se maitriser, fut 
suivi d’une sortc de reaction. Sous les Empereurs Leopold I] et 
Francois ], les lois de lour preddeesseur furont eonsiderabJoment 
adoucies dans la pratique, ct ees Monarques eboreborent a dtablir aussi 
de meilleures relations avee 1’Eglise. JVlais,e.n soimne, ils no laisserent 
pas cbranler le principe de la tutelle do l’Mtat sur Ins affaires eccld- 
siastiques. Co principe repondait, en eflbt, trop bicn a la base auto¬ 
crat ique et bureaucratique sur laquello le (louverimiuent des Etats 
autrichiens dtait alors constitud, pour (ju’on osAt. arrucher c(!tte pierre 
fondanientale do l’ediiice. 

On no pouvait nier cepcndarit que la legislation autrichicnne de 
cette dpoque ne fut en contradiction llngrantc avec certains dngmes 
de 1’Eglise catheliquc. Les dilficult.es causce.s par cct dtat de choscs 
devinrent de plus en plus fachouses et sensiblcs dans la pratique, 
depuis l’dlan impriind aux iddes catholiqucs dans toute 1’Allenmgne 
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4 la suite du conflit do Cologne. Cc fut surtout le Chaneelier d’etat 
Prince Metternich qui proclama liautcnient pendant los demifcres 
amides du regno de Francois T et tout le regne de Ferdinard I, que 
les choscs no pouvaieut plus inarclier ainsi, et qu’il fall ait t ftcher de 
conulure la paix avee l’Fgliso catliolique sur le terrain des principes. 
Le Prince fit dc noinbreuses tenatives pour convertir 4 ses iddes les 
homines d’etat places 4 cAtr de lui 4 la tote des affaires, etlesamcner 
4 consentir 4 un couipromis dquitablo avec Rome. Mais ces efforts 
eehoutirent ton,jours centre une opposition qui roncontrait dans ee 
temps un appui tres-vif inenie parmi certains dignitaircs de l’Eglise, 
cloves dans l’esprit du systeme de la tutelle exercee par l’Etat. 

Cette importante question resta ainsi on suspens jusqu’uu moment 
oil eclata le mouvemeut de 18-18. 

l)cs qn’on vimlait introduire dans toutes les spheres de la vie 
publiquf le principe de la liherte d'action, il deveuait impossible de 
laisser a I’Kglise eatholi(|ue smile ses lisieres. Avee i’etablissemcnt 
d’un regime eonsliiutiomiel, quel qu’il fut, devait tomberde lui-memc 
le systeme de romnipoteuee de I'M tat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise. 

Ce fait et le eliaugcment survenu dans l’etat de eboses lie furent 
pas meeonnus par les homines qui etaienL alors nu pouvoir. Lorsque 
l’n'iivre tenlee par I'Assembled (life constituanl.e a Krenisier eut 
cchoude, ladiarte ocfroycc dn Mars 1 184!) qui sVnsuivitconthitJen 
oj(position 4 toutes les traditions reruos jusqn’a cette eporjue, la re- 
eonnaissaiice formelle du principe de la liherte de i’Kglise eatlio- 
liqui!. 

Cost done un fait histnrique incontestable que les catholiques 
on Antriche sent redevables au principe constitutioimel seul d’etre 
afiraneliis des entraves inqidt,antes qu'iuiposait a leurs consciences 
l’iiifluciiee souveiit fort efeiidue que I’litat exei\*ait sur les affaires de 
l’Eglise. On aurait du sc souvenir do cette eireonstancc 4 Rome 
lorsque, dans une allocution donf nous rogrettous encore l’eflet, notre 
Constitution flit l’objeet d’line eniidamnation aerimoiiieuse. 

Pevelopper les germes reiiferiii< ! s dans la Constitution de 1849 
dtait une tuehe ardue, digue d’oeeuper les meilleurs esprits. Onavait 
4 eboisir entro deux systemes differents pour arriver 4 ee but. 11 
titait possible: 
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(1) aoit d’abolir los lois et ordonnanccs existantcs qui no s’ajus- 
taient plus au nouvcl ordre de choses, do la fo<;on qu’ello.s avaient 
dtd dmises, c’est-i-dire par le simple exercicc du pouvoir legislatif. 

(2) soit de oonclure avee le Saint-Siege uu arrangement formel, 
tel qu’un Concordat donnant aux reformos prqjetees le caractcre d’un 
acte synallngmatique. 

II cst hors de doute que le premier de ees deux inodes de pro- 
ceder aurait. et.e non seule.ment le plus simple mais aussi le plus eon- 
forme aux principcs constitutionnels. 

Kn eflet, ceux-ui, land is qu’ils reconnaissont uu partage des pou- 
voirs publics outre le Mouurque et los Corps representatifs de la 
nation, oxehiont entiereineiit tout ingd.rence d’une Puissance etrangere 
dans les afliiires qui soul du ressort de la legislation intdrieure. 

C’est. par re motif que, dans presque tous les cas ou les Concor¬ 
dats out etc conelus avee Home par des Utats regis dans des formes 
constitutionelles, les stipulations convenues out etc inises en vigueur 
au moyeu d'ordonuancos speeiales, issues de l’autorite legislative 
agissant dans la plenitude de son indepoudanco. Souvent memo ces 
ordonnanees, eoinme les artieles organiques en I 1 'ranee, out die redi¬ 
gees dans mi esprit fort diderent de celui qui avait preside aux 
arrangements quVllos etaient destinees a mett-ro en execution, et olios 
no s’y adaptaiout qu’au moyen d’une interpretation taut soit. peu 
forcee. 

Au eomnieneemeiit on parut reconnaicro en Autriche la verite 
des inaximes que jo vices domineer. Ou regia d’aliord par des or 
doiinances, dont quelques-unos sent, encore a present en vigueur, les 
nouvelles relations qu’il s’agissait d'etablir outre 1’Ktat e.t, l’Eglisc; 
ee ne fut qu’a niesuix; (ju’on s’eloignait davautage de 1’idee de gou- 
verner scion les formes eonstituliouelles qu’il s’opera un changcment 
dans les vues et qu’on cutra dans d'autres voies. 

II est positif qu'au moment memo de la mission confide a Mon- 
seigneur Hauseller, alors qu’il net-ait qu’Eveque, de Layout, mission 
qui eonduisit k la negoeiation du Conoordat, le Oouvernoment, Im¬ 
perial ne pensait pas encore a conelurc une transaction d une telle 
importance. II ne sougeait, a eetle epoque, qu a etablir une entente 
avee le Saint-Siege au sujet de la legislation nmtrimouialc. Ce ne 
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fut quo peu h peu, au fur et a incsure de longues ndgociations qui 
s'ensuivircnt, qu’on en arriva k rfSunir la matiere ctendue qui forma 
l’objct du Concordat. 

II n’est pint dans notre intention de nous livrer ici k une critique 
detailldc de cot Acte. Cornmc toute npuvrc huniaine, il porte l’em- 
preinte de 1’cpoque ou il fut conyu. En 1855 l’Autriche etait un 
Ktat forteinont centralis^, regi par un pouvoir absolu. Une volontd 
unique y faisait la loi et n’etait souniise qu’au coutrOle exercd par 
les influences nioinenUnices de la situation. On no pcut s’etonner 
quo le Chef do la Catliolieito ayant a traitor aveo un Couverneinent 
ainsi coristituc, iiit eliorclie non seulemont a procurer a ses fideles en 
Autriche une position qui les mit li l’abri d'une tutcllo vexatoire 
de la bureaucratic, niais aussi a aequorir pour l’Eglise tous les 
privileges <jui, scion les decisions du Concilc de Trento, lui appar- 
tenaient de droit nu sein de cot lltat feodal qui precisemcnt reposait 
stir le prineipe du privilege, mais qui, dans l’Ktat moderne, avaicnt 
perdu, depiiis plus d’un sieelo, lour raison d'etre. 

Ainsi quo je l’ai fa it. ressnrtir avant, il faut toujours, pour com- 
pi-endre l’origine et la ported du Concordat, de 1885, se rappeler les 
idces de centralisation dominant alors a la suite des evdieinents de 
18 tS, tendances qui, a l'heure qti’il est, coiuptent encore de nombreux 
partisans it qui a ectte t'poquu-h), (/mix /'rx/toir de consolidrr hi cen- 
trulUa/ion pur mu• rourrnt ration rrnforrfe dn pouvoir relh/ieux, xe 
pri'lniiiut a un pnrUuje. qui, loin dr. la fortifier, derail Haffaihlir. C’est 
ainsi quo s’oxpliquont les suecos obtenus alors par ia Cour de Rome. 
Eli diet, le Saint-Siege conscnt.it bien vis-a-vis du pouvoir civil k 
quclques concessions qui no manquent pas de valour ct qu’on fit 
sonner tros-liaut. a Rome. IV co nomlirc est le droit de nomination 
a la plupnrt des hautes dignites ecclcsiastiqites. Mais, a cdti< de ces 
dispositions, le Concordat en contient une aerie d’autres, assurant aux 
Eveques et. au Olerge on general line position exeeptionelle qui les 
place au droit comnnin. 

T1 faut enfin reniarquor que lc Concordat ('■tait, en somme, loin, 
d’etre coiu;u dans 1’esprit qui avait dicta la Constitution de 1849, et 
qu’il rdpondftit plutot ii la pensee d’une religion dominante d’une 
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religion d’etat qui est en contradiction avec toutes les iddes modemcs 
de liberty constitutionellc. 

Ces ddfauts de la situation erode par le Concordat apparurent 
encore d’une manic re. plus dclatanto k ]’occasion de la loi sur lcs 
manages publico bientfit aprds. II s’y reneontre des dispositions 
dont l’cxpdrience lit ressortir des effets souvcnt durs et vexatoires. 
Aussi vit-on, dfes cct instant, augmenter considerablcinent lo mauvais 
effct produit ddj& sur l’opinion publi<jue on Autriche par la conclu¬ 
sion du Concordat. 

Cot Actc, loin do pouvoir done (it re considdrd com mo une 
application impartialo du principe inaugurd en 1849, do l’Eglise 
libre dans l’Etat libre, n’a etc conclu qu’i l’avantago exclusif d’une 
des parties et dans des conditions intinieinont lidos h 1’existence 
d’une cortaine forme, do Couvemme.nt en Autriche. C’est lit ce qui 
constituait le ddfaut principal et la faiblesse d’une. wuvre dont 
1’existence nieme devait se trouvor menaede du moment oil cltangcrait 
la situation en vuc de laquclle elle avait dte erdde. 

Cette vdrite s’e.st fait sentir des le rdtablissement d’une rdgime 
constitutionnel on Autriclie. Ddja en 1862 et 18G3 nous voyons& 
Rome un ndgoeiat.enr antricliien travaillant !i obtonir dos modifications 
cssentielles au Concordat. IVlallieurouscment, les esperanees qui se 
rattacliaieut a cotte ndgoeiat ion, entamde certainoment dans un esprit 
de parfaite moderation, n’en restaient pas moins illusoires. 

Cet dtat de clioses se traina ainsi pdnibleinont jusqu’aux dvdne- 
mentsde 18. r >0, qui firent entrer dans une phase nouvelle la question 
des relations de 1’Etat avec l’Egliso. 

II dtait dvident aux yeux do tout vrai patrioto quo l’existcuec 
de l’iitat no pouvait plus dtre assurde que si on ontrepronait sa re- 
gdndration complete au nioyen des libcrtds constitutionolles les plus 
dteridues. Favorise.r le libre ddveloppement de toutes les forces vives 
de la nation devint, en consequence, le principe fondainental du 
Gouvernement. 

On doit regretter que 1’lSpiscopat autrichicn et les rapports 
adressds au Saint-Sidge n’aieut pas tenu un juste compte de la force 
d’impulsion irrdsistible qui produisait les changemonts survenus en 
Autriche. Cette erreur fit naturellement naitre aussi a Rome plus 
. VOL. II Y 
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d’une appreciation erronnce. Hi les orgnncs do l’Eglise avaient oora- 
pris qu’cn face d’un changcmcnt total dc systeme, fruit da la plus 
impericuse necessite, il tie pouvait plus etrc question de tenter dea 
efforts infructucux alin de sauver dcs privileges frappes de caducite, 
niais qu'il s'agissait de faire tourncr autant que possilile au profit de 
1’Eglise catlioliquo lc nouvel ortlre de clioses, ainsi que, par example 
le elerge beige 1’avait si bien cotupris en acceptant la Constitution 
de 1831, ils naunuout, sans doute, pas oppose aux reformes projetdea 
cette resistance opiniutre qui lour a fait rcprocher d’etre les anto- 
gonist.esde 1'orgaiiisation eonstitutionelle de la Monarchic. Cost ce 
roproclie qui rend aujourd’liui si difficile la position du elerge et 
qui, au grand regret du Oouverneinent Imperial et Royal, envenime 
ties eomplieations souveut peu importautes en ellos-inenies et con- 
ccrnunt tie siuqdes questions de detail. 

Ce <|ui precede explique en pirtie comment l’intervention du 
Saint-Hiege a pu, malheiireuseiuent, plus d’une fois aigrir les eonllits, 
au lieu de les apaiser. Nous ue voulons, d'ailleurs, accuser ici per- 
sonne. Notre seul but cst d'examiner imparl ialement la situation et 
d’introduire la sonde dans la plaie, alin de trouver, si e’est possible, 
un inoyen de la guerir. Nous cherclions, avant tout, a. coneilicr, ot 
nous nous esti morions lieurenx si nous parveuions a retablir, do part 
et d'autre, ties relations sinon satisfaisantes, du iiioins (olerables. 

Coniine nous venous tie le dire, le luainticn du Concordat, dans 
le sens oil il avail etc eonclu en 18, r ). r >, etait devenu pour It; Gouver- 
lienicnt Imperial et Royal unt; impossibilite tie la nature la plus 
absolue. Contre un fait aussi incontestable il est oiseux d’opposer 
des arguments Ids quo eeux aux quels on a souvent reeours, tantOt 
en alleguant le earactore bilateral tie eette transaction, tantdt en 
rendnut responsebles de ce qui s’est passe eerlaines individualitds 
parnii les litmunes places a la direction ties affaires. Du moment ou, 
par suite du retablisscnient de la Constitution en Hongrie, tout ce 
pays, sans so mett l e en opposition avee l’Episeopat, se refusait & re- 
connaitre la validite du Concordat, il n’etait plus possible de soutenir 
la these eoutraire dans la partie oeeidentale de la Monarchie ou 
l’agitation contrc le Concordat existait dans des proportions beau- 
coup plus intouscs. Memo un Ministcre compose des chefs les plus 
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marquants du parti dit clerical ou rcactionnaire aurait btii tout aussi 
■pou capable d’apporter cn cela un changcment a l’etat do el loses quo 
les homines actuellement au pouvoir. 

Quelque douloureux qu’il puisse etre pour la Cour de Home 
d’entendrc ces paroles, nous lie pouvons dlssiniuler les verites 
suiv antes: 

Les stipulations les plus ossontielles du Concordat sont dovcnucs 
inexbeti tables en Autriclic, la position privilegibe quo cot Acte aceor- 
dait au clergb lie pout plus lui otro coiiservcc et olio no fcrait desor- 
xnais que lui nuire; enlin, il cst illusoirc d’espbrer quo cet btat de 
ehoses no soit quo passager et puisse etre modifib par un cUangemeut 
de Minis tore. 

Le Couvenicnient Imperial et Royal ost loin do eliercher lalutto 
avec 1’ltglise ; il appello, au contraire, de tous ses vmux uno entente. 
Au milieu des ditlicultbs dont il est assailli, son caline et son im¬ 
partiable no so sont jamais dementis. 11 a domic a tous les partis 
des conseils de prudence et do moderation, et il a toujours tenu a se 
rbsei-ver la possibility d'btublir a l avenir de meilleures relations avec 
la Cour de Rome. 

On pout trouver la jireuve de ce quo j’avauec dans le double 
fait que le Couvernement Imperial et Royal s’est soigneusement 
abstenu de se prononcor sur la (]ucstion de la validilb du Concordat 
dans son ensemble, et qu’il a montrb uno grande reserve precisbuient 
dans les questions qui out provoque le plus d’irritation a Rome, 
e’est-a-diro les reformes apportbes aux lois sur le manage et sur 
l’enseigncmenl. 

Si l’on admet que les circonstances, ainsi que les maximes dont 
elles avaient anicnb l’adoption, no porniottniont plus au Couvcruo- 
ment de continuer a se placer au point de vue exclusif de 1’Ktat 
catholiquc, et qu’il btait oblige, au contraire, de eonformer sa legisla¬ 
tion au principc de I’bgalitb des cultes devaut la loi, ou doit rendre 
au Cabinet Imperial la justice de reconnaitre qu’il s’est ellbrce do 
manager autant que possible les intbrets catlioliqucs. 

En ce qui conecmc les lois sur lo manage, personne n’ignore 
qu’une fraction tres-influente de nos Corps rbprbsentatifs s’etait pro- 
nonebe en favour de l’introduction du manage civil obligatoire. 
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M6me beaucoup d’hotnmes appartenant au parti le plus imbii dies 
iddes catholiques pcnsaieut que cette institution offrait le seul moyen 
de rdsoudre la difficulty et d’dviter des conflits avec l’^glise. Cepend- 
ant des autorites dont le Gouvemement croyait devoir tenir oompte 
se prononccrent. en sens inverse, et de nianiero k donner la prdfdrence 
au manage civil subsidiaire. 

Ce n’ost pas parco qu’il partageait cette opinion quo le Gouver- 
nenient se pronon^a pour 1’adoption d’un projet de loi coiuju dans le 
sens quo je viens d’indiquer. Mais, aprcs ce qui s’utait passe, il n’eu 
fut. que plus penibleinent surpris de voir l’Kpiscopat coimnencer pnr 
des lettres pastorales et, d’autres manifestations un combat qui devait 
uialhenreuseinent aboutir a des resultats tels que ceux que nous 
voyons sc produirc, a notre regret, dans l’incident de l’Rveque de 
Linz. 

En ce qui concerne la loi sur ronseignemont, il faut rernarquer, 
avaut tout, que ces nouvelles dispositions legislatives adniettent par- 
faitenieut la creation et l'cxixteiico d’denies ayaut un caractcre con- 
fessionel. Le elerge catliolique peut, de nidme (jue les lai'ques. pro¬ 
filer de ces dispositions et en retirer pour la foi catholique des 
advantages precious. Si on jetto un coup d’u'il sur les resultats 
obtenus dans des cireoustanucs analogues en France, on Belgique et 
dans les provinces rbenanes, si on considcrc, en outre, lesj ressources 
abondiintes dont dispose 1’Rpiscnpat en Autriche, on doit s’etonner 
qu’il ne se soit pas oinpard de suite avec empi'cssemcnt des facilites 
qui lui sont accorddes a cot egard. Elies permettraient cci’tes a 
l’ltglise catliolique de s’assurer une influence propre k la dedoiuniagcr 
.•implement do la perle cpi’clle dprouve en dtnnt privee de sa position 
privildgide. 

Memo si on ne vent pas faire entrer en ligne de coropte de seui- 
blables avantages, il n’on reste pas mains incontestable que la nouvelle 
legislation sur ronscignoment est loin d’avoir etc conquo dans un 
esprit systenmtiquomont hostile a 1’Egliso catliolique. Elle precise, 
il est vrai, d’avantage la part qui doit revenir a l’Etat dans la sur¬ 
veillance des denies, et elle restreint l’influence directo exerede parle 
elerge aux inatiercs qui sont de son veritable ressort, e’est-iedire 
l’enseignement de. la religion. Mais il ne depend que du clergd de 
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conserver par une attitude habile une influence considerable, prin- 
cipalement sur les ecoles populaircs. On n’a pas, on eft'et, enlev4 
entiferement b, ces demieres, coinuie on le pretend sou vent a tort, leur 
caractere confessionel. On a seulement assure leur devcloppement 
progressif et leur amelioration, en tenant coniplc avoe soin de toutes 
les conditions tl’une saine morale. 

Nous eroyons avoir trace ainsi avec une exacte impartiality' le 
tableau de ce qui s’est fait jusqu’ici. T1 me restc maintenant a exa¬ 
miner encore une question. 

Est-ee qu’unc entente est possible entre le Gouvcmement Imperial 
et Royal aetucl et le Saint-Siege, lorsqu’ils sont l’un et l’autre places 
& des points de vuc aussi divergents, et separes par des questions de 
priucipe aussi importaut.es 1 

Nous n’hesitons pas a rdpondre par I'ailiruiative: toutefois, ce 
riisultat no saurait etre, atteiut qu’h une premiere condition. 

On doit avant tout se decider a Rome it lie plus regarder 
l’Autridio coniine 1111 pays predestine a servir les vues du Saint- 
Sii'go; il faut dorenavant placer l’Empiro austro-hongrois sur la nieuie 
lignequed’ftutres Etatsconstitutionnels mod ernes, et nc pas demander, 
par consequent, au (louvernement Imperial et Royal dose plier b 
des exigences qu’on ne sougerait pas a imposer a des pays tels que 
la France ou la Uelgique, parce qu’on sait d’avanco que de pareilles, 
pretentions n’y reeontreraient (juo des refus et lie ferment que coiu- 
proiuottre inutilemeut le Haint-Siege. 

Ce qui a pu litre dans d’autres pays, sans amener pour eela 
de rupture avec Rome, doit aussi etre possible en Autriehe. Telle 
est la premiere regie fondamcutalc dont le Gouveriicuient aussi bien 
que la nation est resolu a lie point se departir. 

Je ne discouviens pas qu’ii pourra encore s’ecouler quelquc temps 
avant qu’on admette ii Rome cette verity: dans une mesure sufKsante 
pour permettre d’en retirer quelque fruit. On y aimera mieux, 
peut-etre, tergiverser encore, se maintenir sur le terrain de certains 
points de droit fonnels et protester contre ce qu’on appellc des in¬ 
fractions aux engagements contractus. On peut assuremeut, de cette 
faqon, prolonger la lutte el suscitcr maint embarras au Gouverncment 
Imperial et Royal. Mais, en reality*, on fera surtout ainsi un tort 
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immense aux interets de l’Eglise catholique clans la Monarchic austro- 
hongroise. On devrn finir par sc rendre aux lemons ameres de 
l’expciriencc, et il faudra bien en revenir au point de depart que je 
vicns d’indi(|uer plus liaut coniine lc seul qui puisse etro raisonnable- 
mcnt adopt*'. 

Nc vaudrait-il done pas mieux prendre dfes-a-pr&scnt unc d<5, 
termination cnergiqne et mettro ainsi le Gouvememcnt Imperial et 
Royal a memo d’offirir ;t l’Eglise catholique la plcine et entifere 
jouissance des droits et des libertcs dent ellc a besoin pour accomplir 
sa divine mission ct que nul no songeruit alors a lui oolites ter 1 

La Constitution de Dccembre 1867, oontre laquellelc Saint-Siege 
a love si vivement la voix, contient toutes les dispositions qui en 
1849 ont etc accueillies a Rome avec une veritable join, et qui ont 
tftd acclamccs jmr tous les eatlioliques autrichieus coniine une cliarte 
d’afTmuchisscment qui les iiberait du joug du Joscphinisme. 

Les trois grands posfulats de l’Eglise catholique : 

1. la libertc des rapports entre les Evcqnes et le Saint-Siege, 

2. la libertc des rapjiorts outre les Eveques et leurs dioeesains 
en niiitieres de foi; enfin, 

3. la protection et la conservation des biens eeclesiastiques, 
se trotivent acluelleinent aceordes dans 1’Empire austro-liougrois et 
entoures de garanties eonstitutiouelles. 

Si oette senionee deposce dans nos institutions n’a pas porte 
jusqu’iei d’aussi lieumix fruits qu'on etait en droit de 1’cspcrer, il 
faut sen prendre uniquement a l’inllucnce faeheuse de eettc preven¬ 
tion qui fait persi'vercr dans une fausso voie, lorsqu’on y est engage, 
par lnalheur, au lieu de cherehor une autre et lueilleure issue. 

Les difficult.es eoutre iesquelles lc Concordat s’est lieurte ne 
prouvent nullemcnt que la libertc de l’Eglise catholique ne puisse 
pas prosperer dans notre pays. Mais je le rcpele, qu’on ne s’y 
meprenne pas, et qu’on sache bien que nous entendons parler d’une 
veritable libertc d’action et non pas du liiainticn dc doctrines in¬ 
compatibles avec le dcveloppement de l’Etat et d’une valcur qui doit 
dosormais etre asses problcmatique, memo aux yeux de la Cour de 
Rome. 

Se les cflorts de l’Eglise catholique se portaient dans cette dime- 
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tion le Gouvemement irait avec empressement an devant de ses 
voeux : il considererait counni; un devoir saere d’appuyer avec aide 
l'Eglise dans 1’iiccomplissciiicnt de sa tfielie et d’ecarter les obstacles 
et les prdjugiSs qui entmvent son action. Daus I'etat de clioses actual 
le Gouverncment est, au contraire, paralyse dans ses meilleurs inten- 
, tions et il doit rester spectateur d’un eombat qui, quel quo soit son 
denouement, ne pourra jamais avoir des suites salutaires. 

Un cliangenicnt dans l’atlitude de l’Episcopat autrioliien serait 
le premier pas desirable vers une amelioration de la situation. Nous 
croyons no pas nous tromper en prdsuinant que les i^veques different 
sous plus d’un rapport dans lours appreciations. Nous en voyons 
qui appartiennent par leurs sympathies au parti de l’opposition 
politique et qui so laissent souvent entralner k faire, en vertu de 
lour position oflicicllc, des demarches que nous ne saurions y trouver 
profi tables. 

D’autres exaltcs dans leur croyance font beaucoup do mal par 
leur exageration, sans qu’on puisso toutefois rdvoquer en doutc ni la 
sincerite de lours convictions ni la loyuuto de lours intentions. Avec 
ces deux fractions do l’Episooput il sera, sans doute, diflieile d’arrivor 
a un compromis. Par contre, nous avons do fortes raisons de croire 
que la plus grande partic des Eveques eonqirend maintenant qu’e.n 
persistant dans la voie d’uno resistance implacable on no saurait 
arriver h de bons resultats. Si l’attitudo do cos Prclats ne tomoigno 
pas encore plus ouvertomeut d’une pareillc persuasion, e’est d’abord 
a cause de leur dcsir tres-Jegitime de ne point dcvoilorles dissidences, 
et puis paree qu’ils eraignent. peut-etre do s’attirer un desaveu. Nous 
ne croyons pas nous abuser en supposant que plusieurs Eveques 
s’estimeraient heureux de pouvoir abandonner avec honneur line 
position qui devient tous les jours moins tenable. Quolques-uns 
d’entre eux, et des plus eminents, sont des homines infiiiiuiciit trop 
ilclaircs pour ne pas sentir la neccssite do prendre a temps les inesures 
opportuncs qui peuvent rend re en Autriclic la paix k l’Eglise et 
prdvenir les consequences incalculables qu’entrainorait la prolongation 
des conflits actuals. 

Si on ne veut pas a Rome fermcr les yeux a l’tlvidence, si on ne 
s’y refuse pas k voir la situation sous ses vruics couleurs, on devra 
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s’appliquer avaut tout a donner un appui effioace A la fraction 
moddrde dc l'ltpiscopat autrichien. 

Amener le Saint-Siege u no penetrer de ces id4es et de cette 
conviction doit 6tre la t&che principnle de tout bon patriote auquel 
les circonstances pcrmettent de faire entendre sa voix k Rome aveo 
quelque suoces. : 

C’est aussi vers ce but quo dnivent tendre tous les efforts de 
Votre Excellence ; ct en retmqunt, comme jo l’iii fait, un tableau exact' 
de la situation, des causes qui Tout anioxuSc et des nioyens de reuiddier 
A certains de ses maux, j’espfcre avoir fourni quelques donndcs utiles. 

Vouillez faire vuloir aupres de Son Eminence le Cai dinal-Senr&aire 
d’Etat toutes les considerations que j’oi ddveloppees, et no negligez 
aucun moyen pour rend re le Saint-Port! aiusi que ses principaux 
Conseillcrs accessible aux vues qui sont exposces daus la present 
depGche. 

Recovez, et<;. 


(signd) Bhukt. 
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c. 

Despatch to Prince Mktternich relative to the 
Franco-German War. 

Copie d’un dcpeche au Prince de Mettemich k Paris, on date 
Vienne, le 11 Juillet 1870. 

Ma lettre du 9 vous a deju indique quel est notre point do vue 
dans la question espagnole et le langage que vous avez k tenir a 
Paris. La gravity toujours cioissante de la situation me fait un 
devoir de revenir encore aujourd’hui Hur ce sujet, afin de bien prdciser 
ma pensce et de vous mettre a tneine de 1’iuterprotcr. 

La seule communication oflieiolle que m’ait faitle chargd d’aflaires 
de France est cello dont parle ma dcpcche ostensible de ce jour. Je 
dois rendre au I)uc de Grainont la justice qu'il ne reclame de nous 
dans cettc piece qu'un concours diplomatique sur lequel il peut 
entiferement compter et dont nous lui avons deja donne des 
temoignages. 

Mais, apriis s’etre acquittc de cette communication, le Marquis 
de Cazaux a ajoute que, par suite dc lettres particulicres qu’il avait 
rogues du Due de Gramont,' il so croyait autorise a in’entretonir ‘ aea- 
demiquement ’ do la question dc guerre. ‘ Notes bien,’ a-t-il dit, 

1 qu’A cot egard je n'ai pas a vous parler au norn de mon Gou verne- 
ment.’ 

Malgre ce pr&unbule, j’ai vu clairement que M. de Cazaux dtait 
charge de Bonder le terrain et de s’assurcr si notre concours n’iruit 
I* 8 au-delk d’une action diplomatique dans le cas ou la guerre 
vieadrait k delator entre la Fiance et la Prusse. Les insinuations 
■d» $l- do Cazaux trouvent d’ailleurs leur commcntaire dans le lan- 
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gage moins ambigu qui vous a tenu par M. Ollivier, auSsi bien 
que par ]e Due de Gramont. 

II est important qu’il n’y ait point de malentendu sur ce point 
entre nous et le Gouvernement frangais. 

Je tiens surtout k co que l’Empereur Napoleon ct ses ministres 
ne se fassent pas 1’illusion de croire qu’ils peuvont nous entrainer 
simplement k leur gre au-delk de ce que nous avons promis et 
nu-delk de la limite qui nous est tracee par nos intdrets vitaux 
aussi bien que par notre situation matdrieilc. 

Parlor avec assurance, ainsi que l’aurait fait, selon vos rapports, 
le Due de Gramont dans le conseil des ministres, du corps d’obscr- 
vation que nous placerions en ISolioine, e’est pour le moins s'avancer 
bien hardiment. Rien n’autorise le Due k compter sur uno mesure 
paroille de notre part, et la lay auto nous impose le devoir de ne pas 
laisser le Gouvernoment frnngais faire entrer cette eombinaison 
dans ses calculs. 

Le soul engagement que nous avons eon tract o reciproquement 
consistc a ne pas nous entendre avec unc puissance tierce k l’insu 
I’un de l’autrc. Get engagement, nous le tiendi-ous scrupuleuscment, 
ainsi quo Jo vous le disais dans rna lettre du 9, et la Prance peut, 
eu consequence, etre parfaitement sure que nous ne nouerons derriere 
son dos aucune negociation avec la Prusse ni avec uno autre 
puissance, ce qui est pour elle, en cas de guerre, uno garantie 
importante de securite. Nous nous declarons cn out re lmutement 
les sineeres amis do la France, et le concours de notre action diplo¬ 
matique lui est entierement acquis. Cost lk uu second point qui 
n’est pas a dedaiguer, mais e’est k cela seul que se lioment nos 
engagements positifs. 

Le cas de guerre a bien etc discute dans des pourparlers. Toute- 
fois, rien n’a cte arrPtc, et memc si on voulait donner une valour 
plus reelle aux projets restes a l’dtat d’cbauche et qui, ne l’oublions 
pas, avaieut pour but dcclard non les preparatifs d’une guerre, mais 
le nmiutien de la paix, ainsi qu’aux observations ^changes, on ne 
saurait en tirer la consequence que nous serions tenus k une demon¬ 
stration armee des qu'il convient k la France de nous le demander. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeller qu’en examinant les dventUaUtes 
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de guerre nous avons toujours declare que nous nous ongagerions 
volontiers k entrer activenient en scfene si la Bussie prennit le parti 
de la Prusse, mais que si celle-ci seule etait en guerre avee la France, 
nous nous rdservions le droit de rcster neutres. 

J’admettais bien et j'adinots encore que telles circoustances peu- 
vent se presenter ou notre inti?ret memo nous coimuandcrait do sortir 
d‘une attitude de stricte neutral ite, mais je me suis toujours posi- 
tivement refuse k contracter, sous ee rapport, un engagement. J’ai 
revendique alors, eomine je revendique maintenont, uno entiero 
liberte d’actiou pour l’empire austro-liongrois, et si j’ai mainteuu 
avec fermete co point quand il s’agissait de signer un traiti? d’allianee, 
je dois moins quo jamais me considt?rer coniine ayant les mains liecs 
aujourd’hui oil un traite n’a pas etc coticlu. 

Cette argumentation mo parait elaire et irrefutable. Je no 
conccvrais pas que l’Empereur Napoli-on ou le Due de Gramont pflt 
interpreter autremeut eo qui s’est dit alors et nous regurder eomine 
engages it une demonstration armie. 

Je vais d’ailleurs plus loin, et je dirai t|ue mimic si nous avions 
promis un eoncours materiel on cas de gourre outre la France et la 
Prusse, ee n’aurait jamais ite que eomine le corollairc d'une, jiolitique 
suivic d’un commun accord. Jamais nous liiuirions songi et aueun 
jjjtat ne songerait jamais ii se mettro vis-a-vis d’un autre dans uno 
situation de dipciidance telle qu'il dut prendre les annes uniquement 
selon lo lion plaisir de l'autre. L’Einjiercur Napoleon nous a promis 
do venira notre seeours si nous itions attaquis par la Prusse, mais saus 
douto il ne se eroit pas obligi d’emboiter le pas demure nous s'il 
nous prend fantaisie de dielaror la guerre, a la Prusso sans son 
assentiment. 

Mais la France, alliguora-t-on, n’est pas, dans la circoustance 
actuellc, l’agresseur. C'est la Prusse qui provoque la guerre, si olio 
ne retire pas la candidature du Prince do 11 ohemollem. 

Ceci est un point qu’il cst indispensable d’examincr. Je veux 
m’expliquer k cet dgard avee une entierc since rite et eu veritable 
' ami de la France. 

Dans tous nos pourparlers confidentiels avec le Gouverncment 
. frangais nous avons toujours pris pour point dc depart que nous 
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voulions avant tout lo maintien de la paix, et quo nous n’aurions 
recours & la guerre quo si elle etait ndcessnire. L’est-olle dans la 
cas present t Elle le deviendra peut-etre, ruais assurdment oe sent 
du en grande partie k l’attitude prise d&s le principe par la France, 
car la candidature du Prince de Iiohenzollem n’etait pas un fait de 
nature k mcner par lui-meuio a cette consequence. 

Quo la France ne ffit pas restco indid't'rente k cet incident, rien 
do plus juste. Qu’elle y vit d’abord un manque dc proc4dd k son 
dgard et par consequent uue atteintc a sa dignity, rien de plus na¬ 
tural. Qu’elle declare ses interets menaces par l’avcnement d’un 
Prince prussien au trone d’Espogne, c’cst encore la un fait contre 
lequel il n’y aurait rien a redire. 11 y avait on ceci 1’occasion 
d’engagcr une catnpagne diplomatique ou la France avait la partie 
fort belle, ou la Prusse ct l’Espagnc ctaicnt dvidcounent dans leur 
tort, et oil l’Europe aurait etc toute disposue a se mettro du c6td 
dc la France et a uxerccr sur les deux autres puissances uue pras- 
sion qui aurait cu pour resultat soit de douucr paciiiquenicnt une 
ample satisfaction aux iutdrets fran^ais, soit d’assurer au Gouveme- 
nient frangais un grand ascendant moral si, cette satisfaction lui 
dtant refusee, il etait contraint a prendre les armes. 

11 aurait fallu exposer a l’Espagne dans un language ferine niais 
mesurc quel les ctaicnt les exigences evidcutes de l’intdret de la 
France, lies declarations analogues auraieut etc d ounces aux cabinets 
strangers, et coux-ci se seraient ccrtaincineut empresses d’offrir a la 
France un concours actif pour detoumer cette cause de compli¬ 
cation. 

La Prusse, sans etro prise directemcnt a partir par la France, 
aurait probablemcut cede, et la France aurait eu tout l’honneur et 
lc profit de cottc canipague. Si, uontrairenieut k toute attente, la 
Prusse persistait a ne pas faire rctirer au Prince de Hoberueollern sa 
candidature, malgre les conseils de l’Europe, la guerre s’ouvrait dans 
les conditions morales les plus favoraliles a la France. 

Le Uouvernenicut frau^ais ne s’est pas conform d, dfes le ddbut, • 
au plan que je viens d’esquisscr. Ses premieres manifestations ne 
portent pas le earaotere d’uue action diplomatique; elles sont bien 
plutdt une veritable declaration de guerre adressde k la « 
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en des terms qui jottent l'timotion dans toute FEurope, et lui 
font oroire ois&nent au dessin pri'in^diti; d’amener la gaerre 
& tout prix. 

. Le langagc public des ministres framjais, suiri de pniparatifs 
de guerre immediats, rend la rctrnite difficile aux Prussiens aussi 
bien qu’aux Espagnols, et ne facilite pas aux cabinets la t&che de 
s’interposer en faveur des inti ! r6ts franyais. Nous aim on s encore k 
espdrer que l’affaire pourra entrer dans une voie plus conforms au 
point de vuo diplomatique, et quo la France n’en obtiendra pas 
moins un success eclatant. 

Cependant les apparcnces indiquent un pou trop clairemnnt qu’il 
y a desir, de la part de la France, de cherchor querello aux Prus- 
siens et de tirer parti dans ce but du premier pretexts qui so pre- 
sentc. Les details quo me donnent. vos rapports no peuvenl que 
confirmer cette appreciation, et j’avouo francbeuient quo jo vois dans 
la manicre dont cetto affaire a <ite ent.amoe a Paris un motif serieux 
pour nc pas sortir d’une certaino reserve. 

En effet, si cost siniplenient avec passion qu’on abordo k Paris 
de cette fin,ion la question de la candidature Holienzollem, cette con- 
duite li’est pus de nature k nous inspirer de la confianec dans l’avenir 
et ii nous donner le desir de nous emharquer sous de pareils auspices. 
Si ce n’est pis entrainement, il y a done dessein preeoncerte de pro- 
voquer la guerre, et ceci est contraire a tout ce dont nous ritions 
convenus. Dans ce cas, je comprendrais encore moins que l’on compt&t 
sur notre concours. 

On trouvera peut-f'trc k Paris ce langagc severe, main je le 
crois dicte par une sincere amitie pour la France, aussi bien quo 
par nia sollicitude pour las intcrets <jui me sont con lies. Prdcisez 
bien, comine je l’ai fait, la portee de nos engagements; assures que 
nous les tiendrons, mais ne caches pas quo nous nous Kentons d’autant 
moins portds k les depasser que nous no pouvons approuver la pre¬ 
cipitation avec loquelle on pose, sans n«5cessit<5 (Svidente et en nous 
prdvenant si peu, la question de guerre. 

D’ailleurs, en dehors de ces considerations politiques, il y a des 
raisons mat4rielles qui ne nous pennottruient pas do prendre une at- 
tituda belliqueuse. Le Due de Gramont nous a vu de trop prfcs pour 
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s’y tromper. Mfirae si nous le voulions, nous ne pourrions pas mettre 
aussi subitement sur pied des forces respectables. 

Les sacrifices et les efforts que cela exigcrait sont tels qu'il 
faudrait, pour les iinposnr au pays, des motifs bien autrement pres- 
sants que ceux qu’on pourrait invoquer aujourd’hui. 

Nous n’avons jamais dissimulc le besoin impdiieux que nous 
avons do la pnix. Si la France trouve i’occasiou actuelle favorable. 
pour entrer en campagne, si elie se sent en mesure de demployer dfes- 
&-prdsent toutes ses forces, nous ue pouvons en dire autant pour 
noire part. Ce n’est pas du jour au lendemain que nous pouvons 
passer ainsi k l’action, ct Topiniou du pays tout entier se soulevorait 
contre le gouverncment s’il se jetait tete baissec dans les perils d’une 
guerre aussi imprdvuc. II faudrait, en tout cas, que cctte (Sven- 
tualite se prdsentfit comme une exigence indispensable de la situa¬ 
tion, et personno ne voudrait aujourd’hui admettro chez nous 
1’existcnce de cette exigence. 

Je no dis pas que telles eventuality ne puissent se presenter 
qui nous amenent k intervenir dans une lutte engageo sur une 
question d’influcuce entre la France et la Prusse; raais h coup sur 
ce n’ost pas au ddbut do la lutte qui s’engage aujourd’hui qu’on 
trouvera Tempire austro-hongrois dispose a y entrer. Une attitude 
bienveillanto pour la France, la resolution de ne pas s’entendre avec 
une autre puissance, voili, tout cc que le gouvernement de l’Empereur 
pent promettre aujourd’hui, s’il ne veut pas etre dementi par le 
sentiment general. 

Pdnetrcz-vous bien des considerations que j’expose dans cette 
lettre. Je tn’on remets a vous avec confiance pour les faire valoir 
aupres de qui de droit. II ne faut pas qu’on s’abuse sur ce que 
nous voulons et surtout sur ce que nous pouvons faire. On est en 
train de s’ongagcr a Paris dans une bienne grosse partie. On s’est 
peut-fitre deji trop avance pour reculer, ct, dans ce cas, votre tftohe 
pi-incipale doit etre do veillcr k ce qu’on ne so m^pronne pas sur nos 
intentions, qui sont sinebrement amicales pour la France, mais qui 
restent sans doute au-dessous de ce qu’on espere sans trop de 
motif. . 

Nos services sont acquis dans une certoine mesure, mais cette 
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menure ne sera pas dEpassee, a moins quo les dvenements ne nous 
y portent, et nous ne songeons pas 4 nous precipiter duns la guerre 
uniquement parce quo cela conviendmit 4 la France. Faire accepter 
cette situation 4 l’Empereur Napoleon et 4 ses ministres, sans provo- 
quer lcur mdcontentenient, voi!4 la difficult^ qui vous attend et dont 
je compte sur votre sfele ct votre influence porsonelle pour triompher. 
II ne faut pas qu’uu acces de mauvaise humeur contro l’Autriche 
prepare une dc ces Evolutions subites auxquclles la France nous a 
malheureusemcnt uu peu trop habitues. 

C’est 14 un ecu oil dangereux qu'il s’agit deviter; faites done 
sonner aussi haut quo possible la valeur de uos egagcuicnts tels 
qu’ils existent rEcllement et notre fidelity 4 les respecter, aiin que 
l’Empereur Napoleon ne s’entende pas lout-4-coup 4 nos depens avec 
une autre puissance, ce quo d'ailleurs nous crayons impossible, puis- 
que ce scrait contaire aux engagements reciproques. Insisted sur la 
reciprocity cn cc qui conccriie co point ct ayez en outre les yeux 
bieu ouverts. O’est 14 ma dernifere et ma principale recommendation. 

(signe) Bkust. 
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Correspondence relative to the Franco-German 

War. 

Copie d’une lettre partieuliisre du Comte de Roust au Due do 
Gramont, k Paris, cn date de Vienne le 4 janvier 1873. 

Monsieur le Due! 

La lettre quo vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresscr, on rdponse 
k la mienne du 20 du inois passd, no m’est parvenue que le 31, notre 
ambossade I’ayant retenue fautc d’une occasion afire. Je m’empresse 
de vous on offrir mes remerciments. 

Je ne me plains pas de publications que vous avez jugdes 
opportunes. II ost vrai qu’ellos devaient m'cesaairement provoquer 
une poldinique regrettable avoc laquelle, dans ma position actuelle, 
il m’dtait ditlicile d’entrer en lutte ; aussi v suis-je restd complfetement 
dtranger. Mais comnie j’ai la conviction d’avoir consciencieusement 
reinpli mes devoirs envers mon souverain et mon pays, et que j’ai 
la satisfaction de vous entendre dire, comme vous le faites dans la 
premiere dos lettres publides par les journaux, que l’attitude de 
'1’Autriehe dtait sympathiquo et loyale, j’ai aussi la certitude que 
cet incident n’aura servi ni k compromettre les bons rapports de ■ 
mon pays avecl’Allemagne, ni k refroidir les sentiments de sympathie 
et d’estime qu’on nous a gardds en Prance. Et e’est 1A 1’essentieL 

Jo ne vous dissimule pas quo moi j’ai dgalement dprouvd un. 
sentiment de surprise. C’est que je n’ai pu m’empScher de me souvenir 
de la visitc que vous avez bien voulu me faire k Londres. Nous 
avons beaucoup causd des dvenements de 1870, et vous m’avez dit. 
sans rdserve que vous aviez compris notre manitre d’agir, et vous ne 
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' tn’cn faites pas de reproehes ; mais convenes que vous en mettez, 
^ involontairemcnt sans doute, dans la bouche de ceux qni vous 
entendent. Et lo reproche eBt-il permis? Positivement non, 

Permettez-moi d’abord de vous faire observer quo lcs paroles 
souligndes dans votre premiere lettre, ot qui se retrouvent dans une 
des nVienncs dcrites apres la declaration de guerre, ne pouvuient 
dtre unarguinentcontre ee que Monsieur le Prdsidcnt de la liopublique 
se souvientavoir entendu a Vienne, puisque ce passiigo de sa deposition 
se rapporte claireinent k lVpoquex ou nous avions l'lionneur do vous 
y voir oomtno Ambassadeur. Voillt pourquoi, Monsieur lc Due, je 
vous ai demands aussitot la date du document auquel vous faisez 
allusion, car il dtait impossible qu’il appartlnt au temps de votre 
ambassadc. II ost ccpeudant triss-essentiel de rclever les dates, cor 
si vous aviez etd, coininc Ambassadeur ii Vienne, autorise a tenir, 
eotnnio vous lc dites, ee memo langage k votre gouvernement, il 
s’ensuivrait (pie nous aurions encourage la France a faire la guerre, 
tandis que e’est. le contraire qtie nous avous fait. 

Je vois par une. seconde lettre, publico par les journaux, que 
vous appelej; l’attontion sur le mot ‘ repeter,’ qui prouverait qu’un 
langage idcnfiqne avait etc teuu auterieurmuent par le Prince de 
Mettcmicli. Jo vous en demande pardon ; mais n'cst-ce pas un peu 
jouer sur les mots ? J1 me serait permis d’objocter que le mot lepdter 
no s’emploio pas seulcment dans lc sons do la redite, mais encore, et 
surtoul en formes de diplomatic, pour engager quelqu’un a dire k un 
tiers ce qu’on flit, k lui-mcme. 

Rien ensuite ne prouverait, en admettant memo votre inter¬ 
pretation, que la ineme chose ait ete dite antcricurnmcut k la dd- 
claration de guerre. Maisjen’ai besom d’aucune subtilite. Puisque 
vous dites que. le Prince de Mettcmicli, tidcle a sen instructions, n’a 
jamais teuu un autre langage, je premls la liberte do vous envoyer 
ci-joint copic d’une depechc qui lui fut adrossee dans le moment 
ddcisif, et je suis bien sur quo notro ambassadeur, fidulc k ses in¬ 
structions, n’a pas ouhlid d'y conformer son langage. 

Maintennnt passons succiuctemeut en revue ce qui est intervenu 
entre les deux gouverncments. 

Vous me rappelez une ndgociation de ces amides 1809 et 1870 
VOL. II Z 
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D-’abord, ce que vous avcz en vue u’appartient pas—voilh : ce qq'il 
est encore important de constater—4 1869 et 1870, raais 4 1S6& 
et 1869. Ensuite, je ne crois pas quc le mot de udgociation y salt 
applicable. U ne udgociation aurait <Ste confide aux ambassades. IV y' 
a eu des dchanges d’iddes ct dc projets, et vous voudrez bien you* 
rappelcr que c’dtait a nm demandc que jo fus uutorisd & vous en 
donner connaissanco lors de votre entree au ministcre. Cette eorre- 
sponduncc, rovotue d'uu caractere. tout privd, fut terminee en 1869 
sans avoir abouti; il n’y a eu absolumcnl rien de signd; mais, 
coinine vous avez du vous en convaincrc par sa lecture, troLs points 
la caractdrisaient. L’cntento avait un caraetero ddfensif ct uu but 
pacifique; il devait y avoir dans toutes les questions diplomatiques 
une politique commune, ct l’Autriche se reservait de declarer sa 
neutralite dans le cas ou la Franco se verrait forede de £aire la 
guerre. 

Vous conviendrcz quo nous nous souimes couformds au troisieme 
point, et ce u’est pas nous qui avons ddvid des deux autres. Mais, 
je le rdpdto, rien n’a dtd eonclu, ce qui est pout-etre regrettable; car 
si on avait sigud, la ndeessite de nous faire intorvenir dans l'action 
diplomatique aurait, j’aime a le croire, ccrtainement empuchd la guerre. 

Le seul engagement qui en soit resultd, sans toutefois avoir 
jamais etc revfstu dc la forme d’uu traitd, consistait dans une prom esse 
rdeiproque d(; no pas s’cutendro avec une troisieme puissance a l’iusu 
l’un de 1’autre. 

Vous verrez par 1’annoxe ddja citde, portant la date du 11 juillet 
1870, que nous nous sommes souvenus dc cet engagement, qu’il 
n’ou existait pas d’autre, mais que uous nous sommes plu a l’inter- 
prdter dans son application large, en prouiettunt le concours de notra 
action diplomatique. 

Or, le possugo que vous avez citd prend expressdinent pour point 
de ddpart ‘la fiddlitd a nos engagements,’et e’est en se rappelant 
ceux-ci tels que je vlens de les preoiscr qu’il faut apprecier la portde 
rdello des deux lettres dont vous avez fait mention. 

Je ne sais 4 quoi so rapporteut vos paroles lorsqu’enlin vous. 
rappelez la ndgociation d’un traitd d’alliance ddfensive et offensive 
contre la Frusse, qui aurait dtd ndgocie entre la France et l’Autriche 
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depuiB plusieurs moia;—ce que je sais, c’ost que la proposition 
nous en a 4te aeulcment fait apres la declaration de la guerre, et 
que, pour des raisons qu’il est inutile de rappoler, nous l’avons 
ddclinde sans hesitation et liien avant que les hostilities eussent 
commence. 

. (Test parce que nous nous trouvions dans cette impdrieuse 
necessity que nous nous sommes efforeds k rendre notre neutrality 
acceptable k la France sans quo pour cola on ait pu conclurc que 
nous lui offrions notre intervention arinde. 

II est done claircment utabli quo lorsquo la France a declare la 
guerre, pas uri mot n’avait dtd dit ni dcrit qui out autorise k compter 
sur le concours militaire de l’Autriche; et en conscience, Monsieur le 
Due, la guerre une fois duclarde, cos lettres du 21 juillct vous ont 
elles sdrieusoment fait penser alors que vous pouvicz mettre en ligne 
de compto une intervention de I’Autriche k main amide?—Vous 
6tes reste aux affaires plusieurs seinainos encore pendant que les 
dvfenemculs de la guerre so sont rapidement succddds, et veuillez done 
me citer un tdldgrannne ou une dopeclie partio pour Vienuo pour 
rappeler k 1’Autricho ses engagements et pour Iiftter ses operations 
militaires. 

Assurdment, Monsieur le Due, telle n’a pas dtd alors votre pensde 
airisi quo l’a fait votre successeur Monsieur le Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvorgnc, qui so trouvait au courant de tout ce qui avait dtd dit 
et dcrit, et qui avait parfaitement jugd k Vienne la situation du 
premier coup d’reiJ, vous avez reconnu qu'il n’y avait k attendrc do 
I’Autriche qu'une action bieuvcillautc aupres des neutres, et k cette 
t&che-li. nous n’avous point failli. 

Agrees etc. etc. 

(signd) Beust. 


A Son Excellence le Comte me Bkust, etc., etc. 


Paiuh lk 8 janvier 1803. 


Monsieuh le Comte ! 

J’ai re$u la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’dcrire 
en rdponse k la inienne du 21 ddcetnbrc, et je regrette que cette 
dernifere ne vous soit parveuue que dix jours apr&s avoir dt 6 6c rite. 
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Ce ddlai, comme vows avez pu vous en convaincre, est inddpendant 
de rna volont<5. 

J’ai lu avez toufce 1’attention qu’elles mdritent leg observations 
que vons ont suggdrdos les rdccntes publications que les circonstances 
m'ont imposdes bien k regret; il me scinble y trouver la trace de 
quelqun malentcndu sur la nature et la portoc de mes affirmations, 
et je crois devoir au bon souvenir de nos anciennes relations de ne 
laisser subsister h cet egard aucune equivoque. 

Muis, avant d'aller plus loin, je dois vous preveuir que je 
n’accepte en quoi que ee soit la responsabilite tie tout ce qui se dit 
ou s’dcrit autour do mes paroles. Jc ne roponds que de mon propre 
langage. 

Je crois superflu de vous assurer que ce n’est pas le ddsir d’une 
justification pcrsonnelle qui m’a inis la plume k la main. S’il en 
eut dtd ainsi, je n’aurai pas, pendant deux ans de suite, gnrdd un. 
silence que je n’avais aucune envie de rompre. 

L'incident a dte provoqud par le retentissement du langage in- 
tempcrant et inexact de Monsieur Thiemqu’il devenait ndcessaire 
pour 1’honneur de la France d’arrftter aux passage. 

Cola posd, vous rcmarqucroz que je n’ai jamais pnitendu que vous 
nous aviez encourage a faire la guerre. J'admcts parfaitement, parce 
que e’est la verite, que vous nous en aviez dissuade jusqu’au moment 
ou vous avez envoyd Paris Monsieur le Comte Vitzthum; je n’ai 
aucune difficult^ h reconna.it re quo, In 13 juiilet, vous nous avez rndme 
conscillc de nous tenir pour satisfaits de la renonciation du Prince 
de Hobenzollern dans les tenues ou elle s’dtait produitc le 12. Et 
j’y ajoute que je no doute pas qu’il vous ait etc fort pdnible d’ap- 
prendre que cettc circonstance n’avait pas suffi pour cteindre le 
conllit franco-prussien. 

Je mconnais aussi que les promesses de concours dont j’ai citxS 
la fornmle sont posterieures h la declaration de guerre, et enfin, je 
termine ces uveux on declarant qu’en mon 4tne ot conscience je ne 
puis adresser aucun reproclie au Gouvemcment autrichien au sujet 
de la ligne de conduite qu’il a tonue k l’dgard de la France, «t qui 
lui a etc imposde par les dvfcnements. Je ne suis pas en mesure 
d’apprdcier la nature des bons rapports qui existent maintenant entre 
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le cabinet de Vienne et celui de Berlin; mais, coinme l’incident qui 
nous occupe n’a rien mis en lumiere qui ue fut counu & Berlin, il 
est Evident qu'il n’a rien pu coinpromettre de ce cfltd; et quant k ee 
qui nous concerue, la nution frnmpiise tie peut voir dans cus in¬ 
formations que de nouveau x motifs de sympathie et d'estime pour 
l’Autriche. Et, romrne vous le dites avec raison, Monsieur le Couitc, 
e’est 14 l’esscnticl. 

Vous me ruppcle/. qu’uyaut eu I’honnour de vous voir a Londres 
en 1871, nous nvions lieaueoup cause des eveneineuts de 1870, et 
qu’alors je vous avais dit sans reserve que j’uvais compris votre 
maniere d'agir et quo je no vous avais adressd uuuun reproebe. Vos 
souvenirs sont tres-exacts. .Je u’uvais alors et je n’ai encore au- 
jourd’hui aucun reproclie a vous adressor. Quant au laugage que 
vous apretd Monsieur Tliiors, il est bien nature! quejone vous eu aio 
pas par Id a Londres, car je no le connaissuis pas, et je u’en ui dt<5 
infornie qu’au comiueneement du mois dernier pur la publication de 
son etrunge deposition. 

J'dcarte pour le moment toute controverso sur les negociations 
de 18G8, 1869 et 1870. Cela n’oll'rirait aucun avantage; je me borne 
seulemcut a vous rappel or que ces negociations, dont vous ffltes le 
premier u m’iustruirc, ctaieut resides ‘ouvertes' (e'est le mot textuel) 
en 1869, et qu'elles out servi de base et de point do depart au 
traitd qui a etc ndgocie a la fin de juillet 1870 eu vue de la guerre 
et de la cooperation de 1’Autriclie a cctto guerre. Bone la date de 
1870 trouve sa place correcte et Idgitiiue ii cdtd des dates autdrieures 
de 1868 et 1869. 

J’aflirmc deux choses: 

La premiere, e’est que pendant que j’dtais auibassadeur k Vienne 
vous ne m’avcz pas dit qu’il ue fallait laisser au Couvcrnemeut 
imperial aucuue illusion, et le bien convaiucre au contraire que s’ij 
s’engageait dans la guerre l’Autriche ne le suivrait pas. 

Cette affirmation, jc la maintiens avee uue certitude parfoite qui 
s’appuie non pas seulcinent sur la mdinoire qui est cependant tres- 
sfire, mais aussi sur les notes que j’ai conservdes. Je n’ai jamais eu, 
Monsieur le Comte, une seule conversation avec vous, fut-elle de 
quelques minutes, que je n’en ai ecrit la substance, et souvent les 
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mots eux-m§mes avant la fin de la joumde. Aussi, je sttis certain 
de ce que j’avance quand je declare que vous ne m’avez pas terra i 
Vienne le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

Nous avons sonvent parld de la guerre, nous etions d’accord pour 
ne pas la desirer, et nous rcconnaissions qu’il se faisoit en Allemagne 
un travail qu’il dtait de l’intdrct de 1’Autriche corame de la Prance 
de ne pas interromprc. Nous avons quclquefois envisage l’eventualitd 
de la guerre cn thfese gdndralo, ot je vois dans mes notes qu’alors 
vous me reprdsentiez combien il serait desirable que la guerre, si 
elle devenait udeessaire, naquit d’une cause non-nllemande, qu’elle prit 
naissance, par example, au sujot do quclquo question orientale, de 
manifere k laisser it l’Autricho toute sa libertd d’action pour la part 
qu’clle serait appeldc a y prendre. Je suppose que vos souvenirs 
seront ici d’accord avec les miens; rnais quant aux paroles que Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers aplacdcs dans votre bouche, je n’eu vois aucunc trace, si 
ce n’est dans cette depochc dcrite par vous le 11 juillet 1870 il Monsieur 
1’Ambassadeur d’Autricho, etdont je viens de prendre connaissance 
pour la premiere fois, dans la copie quo vous avezbicn voulu m'envoyer. 

Lh, en effet, jo vois que vous cliargez Monsieur l’ambassadeur de 
nous enlover toute illusion et de nous faire entendre avec nidnage- 
munt que nous ne devons pas compter sur votre concours. 

Ghcrchant toujours de prdfdrence les explications qui n'aboutissent 
pas ii des rdsultats extremes, je me fais l'idde qu’il se sera dtnbli dons 
les esprits quelquc confusion involontairc entre le langago dcrit le 
11 juillet 1870 et le langage parld pendant les anndes prdeddentes. 

Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs qua, pendant le cours de ma mission k 
Vienne, se soit presentd une seule occasion oii 1’Autriclic ait dtd mise 
en demeure de se prononcer sur ses dispositions ii faire la guerre, et 
je n’ai janmis eu k rdclaracr de vous son concours, rntsme eventuel, 
k cet effet. Ainsi done, je le repute ct le maintiens forinellement, 
vous ne m’nvez jamais, pendant quo j’dtais ambassadeur it Vienne, 
tenu le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

J’apprcnds aujourd’hui que vous l’avez dcrit plus tard au Prince . 
de Metternich, dans cette depdche du 11 juillet que vous venez de 
m’envoyer et que jo ne connaissais pas, pireeque Monsieur l’Am- 
balsadeur d'Autriche ne nous l’a jamais montrde. 
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Je voia en effet, dans la copio que vous venez de m’adresser, 
que vous recoin mandez k Monsieur l’Ambassadour d’Autriche 
d’employor son zfeleet son influence pour fairo accepter vos reserves & 
Sa Majeste et a ses Ministres, sans provoquer lour mcconben tement, 
et je trouve dans cctte communication tardive la clef d'uno situation 
qui nous causa pendant quelques jours d’assez stSrieuses preoccupations. 
•II se fit nlors entro vous. Monsieur I’Ambossatleur d’Autriche, et moi 
un eehange d'explications vcrltales et oolites qui eut pour effet de 
dissiper ce quo vous avez appeld des malenteudus regrottables. 
Monsieur le Comto de Vitzthum vint k Paris, ct aussitCt s’effacfsrent 
toutes les traces de la froideur qu’avaient naturellement engondrtSe 
vos reserves, bien que Monsieur I’Ambassadeur dAutricluy suivant 
vos instructions, n'eut riou negligd pour en adoucir [’expression. 

Monsieur de Yitztlium voitl'Enipercur, il cause avec moi, rctoume 
k Vienne, ct e’est aussitfit apres son rctour quo vous derives, le 
20 juillet, ces mots: 

‘Le Comte Vitzthum a rendu comptc k notre auguste maitre du 
message verbal dont l’Emporeur Napoleon a daignd le charger. Oes 
paroles impdrialcs, ainsi quo les eclaircissements que Monsieur lc Due 
de Grauiont a bien voulu y ajouter, onl fait disparaitro toute 
possibility d’un inaleidendu quo l’imprcvu de cctte guerre soudaine 
aurait pu faire naitre. Vcuillez clone repdter k Sa Mnjcstd ct li ses 
Ministres que, fbleles a nos engagements tcls qu’ils ont ctd consignds 
dans les lettres echangccs l’anndc derniere entre les deux Souverains, 
nous considdrons la cause dc la France comme la ndtre, ct quo 
nous contribucrons au sneers de ses armes dans les limites du 
possible.’ 

Je renonce bien volonticrs k clonncr au mot de rdpetor la signifi¬ 
cation qui, dites-vous, ne lui appartierit pas; mais, d’un autre c6td, 
je ne puis ui’empccher de relever la difference radicalc qui cxiste 
ontre 1’attitude du cabinet dc Vienne le 20 juillet, et celle qu’il 
panussait vouloir prendre lc 11 clans ce document inedit et iuconnu 
que vous venez de porter a ma connaissance. Comment se fait-il 
. que le 13 juillet, k la reception de cettc d^pecho (du 11), Monsieur 
l’Ambassadeur d’Autriche ne m’ait fait aucune communication du 
genre de celle qu’il m’a faite il 24, a la reception de votro d4pfiche 
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du 20 1 Pourquoi no m’avait-il pas luisso cette preiniete dtipfiche, 
comrao il m’a laisso la seconde 1 

Je no me charge pas do repoudre cn ce moment & cette question, 
mais je constate que le 24 juillet j’avnis dans mes mains la declaration 
qu’il n'existait plus do malcntendu entro nous ct le cabinet do Vienne, 
et, de plus, la promesse foriucllc qu’il contribucrait au succes de nos 
armes dans la mesurc du possible. G’est lit ma seconde affirmation ; 
et, vous cn convicndrcz, olle est intliscutable. 

S’agissait-il do contrihuer au succes de nos armes d’une fayon 
platonique, si jc puis m’expriiucr ainsi, par des voeux sympnthiques, 
sans jamais tirer l’cpee 1 Jo crois qu’il est difficile do l’admettre, et 
d’ailleurs, vous aviez pris 1c soiu de nous rassurer k cct ogard, car 
vous ajoutiez plus loin : 1 Dans ccs circonstances, lc mot neutrality 
que nous pronoinjons, non sans regret, nous est impost! par une 
necessity impcricuse et par uue appreciation logiquo de nos interets 
solidaires. Mais cette neutrality n’est qu’un inoycii, le moyen de nous 
rapprocher du but veritable do notre politique, le soul moyeu de 
completer nos annements sans nous exposer a une attaque soudaine, 
soit do la Prusse, soit do la Russie, avaut d'etre en mesurc dc nous 
defendre.’ Et le soir du memo jour (24 juillet), Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadcur d’Aulricbe, prdcisant d’advantago cette question des ariue- 
mcnls, m’iufonuait par ccrit que, dans l’etat oil la guerre avait sur- 
pris l’Autriche, il no lui serait pas possible d'entrer en campagne 
avaut lc commencement de septembre. 

Enfin, liien que la promesse do concours ressorto suffisamment 
de ce qui precede, et qu’en verite il me semblo superllu d’insister 
davantage, je vous rappcllerai ce qui s’est passt? lorsque Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Vitzthuin revint a Paris, et qu’alors, de concert avec 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Autriehr, il posa avec moi les bases, les 
articles monies dc ce troito, qui dedaruit nettement que la neutrality 
arnde des puissances contractautes otait destineo k se transformer en 
cooperation effective avee la Franco contre la Prusse. 

Je vous rappellerai quo ce sent les represeutants de 1’Autriche, 
vos propres plenipo tent iai res et mondataires, qui ont suggerd le mode 
de cette transformation de la neutrality armce en cooperation effective, 
et que ce mode consistait, une fois prot, a reclanier de la Prusse, sous 
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forme d’ultimatum, l’engagemcnt de ne ricn entreprondre contre lo 
status quo ddfini par le traits de Prague. Les ndgociateurs autrichiens 
disaient alors, avec raison, que lo refus do la Prusse etait certain ct 
qu’il deviendrait lo signal des hostility combindes. 

Et inaintenant, Monsieur lo Comte, vous mo demanded si les 
communications du 20 juillet, ou, pour parlor plus correctcmcut, du 
24 juillet, jour ou je los ai revues, ont pu me faire * penser sdrieuse- 
ment que nous devions mettre on ligne de compte uno intervention 
de l’Autriclie k main anneo ’ 1 Mais je ne puis faire autremont que 
de vous retourner la menie question. 

Du moment ou l’Autriche promet de contribucr au succcs de nos 
armes; quand 1’Autriche nous oxplique quo la neutralitd qu’elle 
proclame n'est qu’un inoyon, quo ootte neutralite n’est que lo nioyeu 
de completer ses armemeuts pour so rapproehcr du but veritable de 
sa politique, lequel but est de contribuer au sucees do nos armes; 
quand son Ambassadeur lu’derit que les armces autriohicnnes ne 
pourront entrer on eampagno que dans los premiers jours de soptembre; 
quand les plcuipotentiaircs autriohiens plaeont dans uu tniitd ndgocid 
on ma prescuce et avec uiou concours un article portant que la 
neutralite armoe dos puissances contractantes est dcstinoe a ctre 
transformce on cooperation effective avec la France eontro la Prusse : 
quand cos memos plcuipotentiaircs suggeront les premiers la municre 
de proceder diplumutiquement a ccttc transformation quo doiveut 
suivro les hostilities ; o est moi qui vous le demande scriousement, 
Monsieur le Comte, quo devious-nous penser] 

Vous ajoutes * qudtant reste aux affaires plusieurs semainos 
encore pendant que les cvcucinents de la guerru sc sout rupidemeut 
succdde, je n’ai envoyc a Vienno ni un telcgramme, ni uuc dcpcche 
pour rappcler it J’Autricho ses engagements ot pour hater ses 
operations militaircs,’ et vous en conduez que je no pouvais croire 
serieusement k la cooperation d'une armoe autrichicnnc. 

Bappeler k 1’Autriche ses promcsscs, quand nous nous buttions, 
quelques jours apres les avoir reyues! J’avoue quo l’idee ne m’en 
est mdme pas venue. 

. Mais si vous croyez que je n’aie pas eorit a notre Ambossadeur 
de recourir k tous les moyens en son pouvoir pour hater vos opifra- 
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tions militaires, vous fites dans uno grande erreur, et j’ai sons les 
ycux les minutes do plusieurs depeches, entre autres de celles que jet 
Ini ai adressees le 27 et 1c 31 juillet et lc 3 aoftt, qui n’avaient pas 
d’autre objet. 

Je lie doutais pas dcs intentions de l’Autriche ; je n’en donte pas 
d’avantage aujourd’liui, et j’ai la conviction que si nos revers, aussi 
soudains qu’imprcvus, n’avaient rendu son concours impossible, ce 
concours nous eut cite domic coniine il nous avait etc proiuis; j'avnis, 
je l’avoue, un peu moins dc coufiancc dans la promptitude de sob 
prdparatifs, bicn que je rcgussc h cet egard de personnagcs tres-com- 
pd tent us, des informations rassurantes. 

Je tormiuc, Monsieur lc Comte, cette lettre dcjii trop longue, en 
protestant de nouveau contrc toutc idee do reproelie et do rdcrimin- 
ation. Je maintiens mes deux affirmations, nmis rieu n’ost plus loin 
de ma pensde que dc vouloir faire un grief soit au Gouvernenient im¬ 
perial et royal, soit a vous-nieme de la conduitc politique de l’Autriche 
opres nos desustres. Ce serait. manquer au plus liaut dugru de sens 
pratique et memo d'i'quitd tjuo de s’etonner du temps d’arret qui a 
itiS la consequence dc nos defaites successives et surtout de nos 
desordres intcriours. Je diini mCme, qu’il y aurnit de noire part une 
certainc ingratitude ii no pas contiaitro qu’entre toutes les puissances 
l’Autriclic a etc la dernioro a nbondouner completeiuent la France. 

J'ai trop lougtemps reside a Vienne pour lie pas appreeier toute 
la difference, toute la distance qui separent l’Autriclie etson Gouver- 
ncment de eotte phalange dc jouniaux payes par la Prusse, ct dont 
plus d’uue fois vous ave/. deplore avec moi, vcrlialemcnt ou par (Serit, 
la vunaJitu et 1'absence de patriotisme. Nous lc savons en France, 
les sympathies dc la veritable Autriche nous ont suivi au-delk de 
nos revers, ot nous ne serious degages de la reconnaissance quo du 
jour ou il nous sorait demontre que son Gouvernoment cherche & 
rdpudicr aujourd’liui les sentiments qu’il professait jadis. ' . 

Je regretto, Monsieur le Comte, d'avoir donn<5 k ma reponse un. 
devcloppement aussi considerable, et je vous prie d’y voir une marque 
de la consideration que j’ai pour vous et pour toutes les communi¬ 
cations que vous roulcz bien me faire. 

Il a fallu un etat de chosos aussi exceptionncl que celui de mon 
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malheureux pays; il a fallu ce fait aussi (Strange qu’incroyablo d'un 
chef d'Etat s’dgarant dans les entrainementg d’un langage de partisan, 
pour me fairs desceadro dans l’arfjne et quitter ina retraite. Je mo 
h&te d’y rentrer, maintenant que ina t&chc cst remplic, et j’aimerais 
a y einporter la eonfiance que vous ne vous mcprcticz pus sur le 
sentiment qui m’cn a arraulit: pour quelques heurcs. C’etait non 
devoir. 

Agrees, Monsieur le Comte, les assurances dc nia haute con¬ 
sideration 

(signc) Gbamont. 

Puivatb Lettrb fbom Count JIeust. 

Vous me paries, ehcr ami, dc la lettrc du Due de Gramont ct 
Vous me demandez eo que j ’011 peuse et ec tju’il faut en punser. 

Vous partugcz ainsi judicicusemont Votre question en deux 
parties, Tune mVtant personuolle et 1’autre so rupportant au fond de 
la choso in<ime. 

En Vous disaut quelle est nia pen see je crois deviner la Vfitre. 
Ce n’est pas ina pensce que Vous voulez coniuiftre, e’est l’i repression 
que la lettre a faile sur moi ct que Vous suppose/, sans douto avoir 
<!tu facheusc. Eh liicu, je ne dirai pas ahsolumeiit le contraire. Le 
Due de Gramont, avec lequel pendant quatre amides jo n’avais ccssu 
d’entreteuir les relations les plus aniicalcs, est venu me voir peu de 
temps aprtrs mon installation a l’Anibaxsade de Londrcs. Nous avous 
beaueoup cause des uvcnoineuts survenus dopuis, et dans le eourant 
de notre conversation il in'a coinmuuiqut: plusieurs fois plusieurs 
details qui sout de nature ii l’excuser, je dirai nieine a l’exeulper en 
presence de3 accusations quo l’on fait peser sur lui. Aussi chaque 
fois quo' l’occasion s’en est presentee je n’ai pas oublie d’en tirer 
parti pour prendre sa defense. Mais en lneme temps, note/, bien 
ceci! il m’a dit qu’il avait parfaitcincitt cotnpris ina politi<|ue et 
J'attitude de l’Autriche, et pas le plus leger i-oproche n’est sorti de 
sa bouche. Je Vous dirai plus: J e lui rappelai mon telegram me, par 
lequel j’avais charge le Prince de Metternich de 1’engager dans les 
termes les plus pressants lx se contenter de la renunciation du Prince 
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de Hohenzollern et 4 l’exploiter comme succfes diplomatique incon¬ 
testable. 11 mo dit qu’il avait partagii ma maniere de voir, mais 
qu’il avuit dfi agir en consequence d’une decision arrGtde en sens 
controire. Je ne commets pas d'indiscrdtion avec cos dernieres paroles, 
car ce qu’elles disent, se retrouve dans le livre public par le 'Due 
lui-mcme. J ugez done de mou etonnemeut lorsqu’4 la veille de partir 
en conge avec uue parfaitc liberte d'esprit, j'cus la surprise de cette 
lettre avec la perspective assez dcplaisante d’uue poldmique avec les 
journaux, moi qui me felieitais d’on avoir perdu l'habitude. 

Cepemlant uno grande partie de la presse—et Yous conviendrez 
que ce ne fut pas la plus mauvaise—a accueilli la prdtendue reve¬ 
lation avec un esprit de calino et do reserve auquel on ne saurait 
trop rend re justice ; j’ui le ferine espoir que cot incident ne servira 
ni 4 uoinproinettro les bons rapports de xnon pays avec l’AUemagne 
ni a refroidir les sentiments de sympathie ct d'estime qu'on nous a 
gardes en France. C’est 14 l'cssentiel. Ce qui me concernc per- 
somicllemeut cst d'un intcret secondaire. Mais si j’ avais encore 
l’hounour d’etre Ministre de l’Empercur, et que j’eusse 4 rdpoudro 4 
uue interpellation, je dirnis ceci: 

La guerre do 1870, entreprise contrairement a mes conseils et 
a mes previsions, avait place l’Autriclio-ITongrie dans une position 
des plus difficiles. 11 est facile uujourd’bui de dire ce que nous 
avions 4 t'nire, il n'en etait pas de memo lorsque Tissue restait 
douteuse, et qu’il etait du devoir d’un Ministre d’envisager avec une 
entiere inddpcndauce de jugement les eventualities les plus diverses 
qui pouvaient en resulter et qui etaient toutes d'une portae grave 
pour les intcrets et l'avenir do la Monarckie. J'ai rcrapli conscien- 
cieuseincnt la mien dans des moments souvent penibles, et je crois ne 
pas avoir fait fausse route. Les calamitds do la guerre nous ont ctd 
epargnees, le vainquour est devenu notro ami, le vaincu n’a rien eu 
4 nous reproclier, la lettre du Due de Gramont l’atteste, car elle 
declare l'attitude de l’Autrichc avoir ete sympathique et loyale. 
N’est-ce-pas assez pour etre content 1 

Yoil4 ce que je dirais ct voila ce quo dira un jour l’histoire, qui 
juge les ckosos dons leur ensemble et les homines suivant le bien ou 
le mat qu’ils ont fait 4 leur pays. 
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Et ceci carrdment posd, je Yous dirai a Yous que je n’ai pas h. 
craiudre les publications pourvu qu’ellos soient completes. 

Mids, me dirpz-Vous, et nous voillt arrives h. la second partie 
de Votro question : qu’est-ce qui en cst du langnge que Monsieur do 
Uramont aurait dtd autorisd it tenir it son Gouvernoincnt, et <juel cst 
le document dont il parle 1 Eh, mon cher ami, c’ost prdcisdmont ce 
que je lui ai demandd lc jour memo on j’ai lu sa lot.tre dans les 
joumaux. La micune, confide aux soins do notrn Atnbassade k Paris, 
lui k <5to remise le 21 do ce mois, nuds je suis encore k l’houre qu’il 
est k attendee une reponse. On dit que le Due est do nouveau 
souffrant. 

J’cn ai eld done rdduit a fouiller dans inn mdmoiro, ne pouvant 
fouiller dans les papiers, ot jo n’y ai encore ricn trouvd qui puisse 
m’dclairer. Mais ce que diis-lt-p resent je puis Vous certifier, e’est quo 
dans tous les cas le Due s’est singulioromont trompd de date. Et 
e’est la date qu’il importe do connattre et quo je l’ai particuliiire- 
ment prid de lu’iiuliquer. 

Le Due de Gmuiont parle du temps ou il dtait Ambassadour it 
Vienne, puisqu’il parle du langage qu’il dtait autorisd k tenir a son 
GourcrMoment, ot qu’il chcrche a rofutor im passage do la depo¬ 
sition de Monsieur Thiel’S qui so rapporlo k la ineine dpoque. Or jo 
declare uno communication qui aurait autorisd-l’Ambassadeur de 
Franceii direason Gouvernement <ju’il ponvait comptersur I’Autiichc 
en cas d’une guerre, absolument impossible; je declare pareille com¬ 
munication ne jamais lui avoir dtd faite. Venillcsi done me dire 
Vous-meme s’il est seulement tulmissible, en supposant mcme que 
nous ayons dtd dans les dispositions les plus favorables a la Fr-ance, 
qu’il aurait pu entrer dans noire jiensde de nous engager ainsi pour 
une guerre in nbstrmUo et a van l l’oxistoneo memo d’un whh Mfi ; 
si l’on parle d’epouser une cause aval it qn’il n’y ait une cause. Et 
dites-moi encore s’il est admissible; qu’aprds avoir regu de telles assu¬ 
rances k Vienne le Due dc Gramont, devc.uu Ministre des aflaires 
dtrangferes, se trouvant en prdscuce d’une eomplication des plus graves, 
n’ait pas songd aussitflt it transformer ces assurances en traitd. Mais 
e’est lit ce qui a dtd si peu le cas quo des propositions d’alliancc 
nous ont dtd seulement faites apros la ddclaration de guerre. 
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Car, so)t dit en passant, il n’existe pas.et il n’a jamais sxistd 
uno transaction quelconquc qui eut engagd l’Autriche & entrer en 
campagne ni k propos de la candidature Hohenzollem ni de la 
paix de Prague, ni de la ligne du Main, ni pour tout autre objet. 

Nous ne pouvions qne ddcliner ocs propositions, qui nous furent 
faites au milieu du nioig de julliet, et le diSsappointement, bien que 
nulleincnt legitime, n’en fut pas moins profond ot regrettable. C’est 
dans co moment la ou il n’y nvait plus moyen d’arrSter les conse¬ 
quences d’une decision vivement combattue, oil nous devious refuser 
ce que 1’on attendait de nous; il est possible que dans une lettre 
particuli&re ou l’on ne pose pas toujours les mots, il se trouvent des 
paroles rassui-antes, qui dans l’etat on en dtaicnt les choses ne 
pouvaient plus exercer une influence sur les ddtcrminationsdu Gouver- 
nement fron^ais et qui n’ont pu devenir fatales pour lui, car ce qu’on 
lui reproehe ce n’est pas d’avoir fait une guerre qu’il avait ddclarde, 
c’est do I’avoir ddclarce, et ce n’est pas nous qui l’avons encouragd 
a la faire. 

Voila comment les choses se sont passdes ; et le Due de Gramont 
a done eu raison de dire que la conduite do l’Autricho ctait 
sympathiqne et loyale. 

Maisenoorcun mot. V otidra-t-on peut-fitre trouver notre raaintien 
qui, jo le repete, dtait diet/; par une appreciation conscicncieuse de 
tontes les phases de notre position, incompatible avoc notre declaration 
de neutrality 1 Oe serait se faire une idde tr&s-fausse do ce que o’est 
que la neutrality. En se declarant ncutre un etat s’eugage k remplir 
les obligations que lui impose la neutrality tant qu’il resto neutre, mais 
la declaration de neutrality n’est pas un paete avec les belligerents 
qui onclininc sa politique et qui 1’enipCcho de l’abondonner lo jour 
oil il le voudrait. En veut-on une preuve, il n’y a qu’4 se reporter 
k la derniere guerre. 
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E. 

Correspondence Relative to Russia and the Black 

Sea. 


Le Comte de Bkudt au Comte dk Ciiotek 
a St. Peters nouito. 


Nr. 1. 


V IE.V NIC, le 10 Novemhre 18T0. 


L’Envoye de Russia m’a remis il y a quelquos jours copio d’mie 
ddpeehe dont Vous trouvo/. cgaleinent unn copio ci-annoxi'e. 

Jo me suis onipressd de la placer sous les ycux do 1’Empereur 
et Roi, notre Auguste Maitre, et u’cst d’ordro do Sa Majcsti; quo je 
Vous charge de porter les observations suivautes a la conuaissanue 
de M. le Prince (lortohacow. 

Voici co quo porte l’article 14 du traitc coticlu h. Paris le 
30 mars 1850 : 

1 Lours Majestes I’Emporeur do toutes les Russies otic Sultan, 
ayant conelu uno convention a Toilet de determiner la force et lo 
noinhre des batiments legers necossaires au sorvico de Lours cotes 
qu’Ellosso rdservent d'entrotenir dans la Mer Noire, cettc convention 
est annexde au present traitc, ct aura memo force et valour quo si 
elle en faisait partie integrante. Elio no pourra ctro ni annulde ni 
modifi^e sans l’assentiment des Puissances signatairos du present 
traits.’ 

Le dernier paragraphs de cet article, par ses termes positifs, 
acquiert une valeur particuliere en njoutant exprosseinent ot excep- 
tionelleraent une stipulation qui, de tout temps, a dtd regardee coniine 
Bous-entendue dans cliaquc transaction iutcrnationale. 

Nous ne saurions done concevoir ni admettre un doute sur la 
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force absoluc de cet engagement reciproque, Iocs radme qne l’une ou 
l’autre des parties contractantes se croirait dans le cas de faire valoir 
lea considerations les mieux fondles contre le maintien de telle ou 
telle disposition d’un traite qu’on est convenu de declarer d’avance 
no pouvoir jamais etre ni annule ni modifie sans l’assentiment de 
toutes les Puissances qui l’ont signe. 

Cost uniqueuient pour ne pas manqucr aux (Sgards dds au Ca¬ 
binet do St. Petersbourg <jue, sans nous arreter k oo simple renvoi 
qui resume* touto notrc pnusi 5 e sur l’ouverture qu’il vient de nous 
faire, nous entrons dans un examcu des arguments sur lesquels 
repose cette communication. 

La ddpeche de M. le Chnncelicr de Russia commence par relever 
uno certaine ini^galitc ou iniquito dont les dispositions du traits se- 
raiont entachdes, en oe qu’elles limitaient les moyens de defense de 
la Pussie dans la Mer Noire, tandis qu’elles permaittaient k la 
Turquie d’entretenir des forces navales illimitces dans l’Archipel et 
les detvoits. 

II ne nous appartient pas de discuter ni l’origine ni la valeur 
d’un arrangoment qui n’a pas etc passe cntrc la Russie et nous, mais 
qui est commun h toutes les Grandes Puissances. Nous nous por- 
mettronsseulement cle faire observer^, M. le Prince Gortcbacowqu’une 
reflexion pareille peut empeeher la signature d’un traite, et qu’aprfes 
la signature elle peut servir dc base k uao demande de riodifi cation, 
mais que jamais elle ne peut autoriscr uno solution arbitraire. Nous 
dirons plus. Les raisons que le Gouvernement de Russie met en 
avant pour justifier un acte unilateral, loin d’cn attdnuer la portae, 
ne font qu’ajouter k la gravity des considerations qui s’y rattachent. 
La maxime qu’il lui plait d’adopter compromet non seulement tous 
les traitds existants, mais encore ceux k venir. Elle peut contribuer 
k les rend re faciles, elle no scrvira pas k les rendre solides. 

Cependant le Oabinot de St. Petersbourg rappelle des derogations 
auxquclles le traite de 1856 n’aurait pas echappd. 

II est question de revolutions qui s’etaient accomplice dans les 
Principautes danubiennes et qui, contrairement k l’esprit et k la lettre 
du traite et de ses annexes, avaient conduit 41’Union des Principautes 
ct k l’appel d’un Prince etrangcr. 
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Qu’il nous soit perm is de fair© ressortir un point qui nous semblc 
capital. 

Les Principautds de Moldavia et de Valacliie n’otaient point partic 
contractante du traits de 1856. Ellea se trouvont sous la suzeroinetc 
de la Porte ottomann. 

iltait-ce Lien celle-oi qui dtait responsable des changemcnts sur- 
venus dans ces pays et qui, aux yeux du Gouvernoment Imperial de 
Russie, constituent uno infraction aux traites? 

Est-ce bien elle qui a demands qti’on les sanctionnfit, ct n’est-ce 
pas ello qui aujourd’hui doit accepter une infraction dvidcuuuent pre- 
judiciablc k ses droits et k ses intdrets 1 

• Reste I’entrde de quelques blltiments do guerre (Strangers dans 
la Mer Noire. Ces faits nous sont inconnus, k meins qu’il tie s’agisse 
des b&timents de guerre desanuds qui servaient d’eseort(! si des Sou- 
verains. Cos apparitions, le Cabinet de St. Petersliourg no 1’ignore 
pas, avainnt certes un caraetfcro bien inolfensif. Itien d’ailleurs 
n’empechait le Gouvernenient de Russie de porter plninte du mo¬ 
ment ou ellcs lui paraissaient incoinpatibles avec les dispositions du 
traitd. 

Le Gouvernenient de Sa Majostd Iinpdriale et Royalo Apostolique 
n’a done pu apprendre qu’avec un penible regret, la determination 
que nous anuonce la depoche de M. le Prince Gortchacow et par la 
quelle le Gouvernenient Imperial de Rusio assume sur lui une grave 
responsibilitc'. II lui est impossible de no pas on tdinoigner sa pro- 
fondo surprise, et d’appeler la sdriouse attention du Cabinet Imperial 
sur les consequences d’un procddiS qui non seuleinent porte attcinte 
k un acte international signd par toutes les Grandos Puissances, mais 
qni se produit encore nu milieu de circoustances ou plus que jamais 
l’Europo a bosoin des garantics qu’offre k son repos et k son avenir 
la foi des traites. 

Vous donnerez lecture do la presente depeche k M. le Prince 
Gortchacow et Vous lui en laisserez copic. 

Recevcz, etc. 
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Lb Comte dk Beust au Comte db Chotek 
a Sj 1 . Peteiibboueg. 


Viknne le 16 Navembrt 1870. 


Nr. 2. 

Apres m’avoir communiqud la circulaire du 19/31 octobre d r - k 
laquelle ma depeche No. 1 de ce jour sort do rdpliquc, M. l’Envoyd 
de Russie m’a donne lecture de quelques passages d’une autre ddpfiqhe 
do son Cabinet, relative k la mfirno affaire, mais portant uu caract&re 
plus confidentiel 

Dans cette pifece M. le Prince Oortcliacow, faisant appcl & nos 
sentiments d’amitie pour la Cour de Russie, exprime l’espoir de nous 
trouver d’aulant plus disposes k juger avec faveur sa determination 
de s’affranchir des stipulations rt'glant la neutralisation de la Mer 
Noire quo le Gouvernement I. & R. avait lui-meme, dfes le mois de 
janvier 1867, pris l'initiative d’une proposition dont l’effet eut 6t6 
de ddgagor la Russie des restrictions que lui imposaient ces memes 
stipulations. 

J’ai rcpondu k M. Novikow que, sons nul doute, nous avions 
toujours tdraoignd le plus vif ddsir de consolider nos bons rapports 
avcc la Cour de St. PGtersbourg, et que l’initiative rappel ee par le 
Prince Gortcliacow avait (ltd l’exprcssion la plus eclatan te peut-Gtre 
de ce bon vouloir do notre part; mais quo je no pouvais me defendro 
d’un sentiment de regret en reportaut mes souvenirs sur la demarche 
dont il s’agit, et en me retra^ant Paccuoil plus que froid qu’elle avait 
rencontre aupres de ceux-lA memo qui cussent du s'y montrer les plus 
sensibles. M. le Chancelier ne peut avoir oublid qu’au lieu d’dveiller 
dans son esprit un dcho sympathique, elle ne provoqua de sa part 
que des critiques et des reprochcs que nous ne nous attcndions certes 
pas k voir se produire de ce c6td. 

Le prdddcesseur de Votre Excellence ne put que nous mander 
alors que le chef du Cabinet russo trouva it notre mani&re d’agir 
prdcipitde; que, dans son opinion, elle avait suscitd sans ndcessite la 
mdfiance du Gouvernement fra^ais ; et que l’idde, mise en avant par 
nous, d'une conference pour le rfeglement des questions k rdsoudre 
en Orient, lui semblait peu propre k assurer un rdsultat satisfaisant. 
A coup Bur, cette manihre de rdpondre k une avance aussi loyale que 
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bienveillante etait faite pour exciter notre surprise. La Russie pou- 
vait contester l’opportunite de notre proposition, & laquelle l’odhesion 
de la France et de l’Angleterrc avait fait defaut; mais la penscc qui 
l’avait inspiroe, pensee toute bienveillante pour la Russie et favorable 
k aes vornx, n’eu constituait pas moins une prouve manifesto de nos 
bonnes dispositions qui muritait d’etre mieux aecucillie. 

J’ai signals, en outre, k M. l’Euvoye de Russie la difference 
essentielle qui existo entre la combinaison suggdree par nous en 1876, 
et la declaration quo son Gouvornement vient d’emettre. 

Aux termes de notre projet, les entraves apportdes k la libertd 
d’action de la Russio dans 1’Euxin devaient titre ccartees dans les 
formes determines par le traite memo et non par un simple acte 
unilateral. De ce que nous avions recoin mande l’nbrogntion legale, 
prononcee par l’unanimite des Cours signataircs, il ne s’en suivait 
nullement que nous d fissions approuver unc anuulation arbitrairement 
et isoldment signifiee par la partie obligee. L’article 14 du traitd 
du 30 mare 18. r )6 porte, en toutes lettres, que la Convention conclue 
le meme jour entre les deux Etats riverains de la Mer Noire ne pourra 
6 trc ni annulec ni moclifiee sans l’assontimcut des Puissances garantes, 
et je no coroprendrais done pas que le Gouvornement russe, en sui- 
vant aujourd’hui, pour so libdror des charges do cetto Convention, 
un mode de provider diarnetraleinent oppose a la clause que jo viens 
de citer, put nous taxer d’incouscquencc, lorsque e’est precisdment 
l’application de cctte clause qui formait la base de notre programme. 

Enfin, ai-je fait observer 4 M. Novikow, la marche proposee a 
cette dpoque par le Cabinet I. & R. n’etoit aucunetnent de nature a 
entrainer les dangereuses consequences qu’il y a lieu de redouter de 
l’acte rdeent du Cabinet de St Petersbourg. En obtenant, dc l’aveu 
de l’Europe, le retrait de l’interdiction quiempoche le ddveloppoment 
de ses forces navales dans la Mer Noire, la Russie rccouvrait la posi¬ 
tion qui lui est duo dans ces parages, sans qu’il eut fallu en conccvoir 
des aJarmes. II n’en est pas ainsi aujourd’hui. La demarche qui 
vient d’etre faite ne saurait manquer d’exciter les plus serieuses in¬ 
quietudes. Dans l’Europe oecidcntale, die produit ddja une irritation 
des esprits fort prejudiciable 4 la cause de la paix ; dans le Lovant 
cet essai de la Russie de se faire justice ello-infiine sera envisage sans 
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derate commo une preuve que cette Puissance a jugd le moment venu 
de prendre en main la solution de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la 
Question d’Orient. Lets imaginations si ardentes des peoples derations 
de ces oontrdes y trouveront un stimulant des plus actifs. L’exeraple 
frappant d’un Etat dont le prestige est si grand it leurs yeux leur 
semblera ddsormais, nous le craignons, justifior toutes les agitations 
et toutes les violences. 

Le Chaneelier russe ne saurait disconvenir qu’il y a 14 de quoi 
nous prdoccuper, et il ne s’dtonnera done pas que nous prenions 
trfts au sdrieux la surprise qu'il a mdnagde au monde politique. Nous 
voyons, dans l'attitudc prise par le Cabinet de St. Petersbourg, non 
pas une menace dirocto a l’Eurepe, niais une cause de perturbation 
fftcheusc, niettant en peril son repos et sa securite. 

Je n’ai jamais fait mystfcre do nia conviction que les transactions 
de 1856 ont place la Russie, sur la Mor Noire, dans uno situation 
jam digne d’uno Grande Puissance, on amoindrissant le rOle qu’elle 
est appelcc it jouer dans les eaux qui baignant son territoire, et je 
n’ni rien neglige, je puis le dire, pour faire partager cette conviction 
aux autres Cours garantos. Aussi, n’en ai-je etc que plus peine de 
voir le Gouvernoment. Imperial rocourir, pour le redressment de ses 
griefs, it un luoyen qui, sous tous les rapports, mo parait le raoinB 
heureusoment clioisi. 

Tel est le langage quo j’ai tenu &. M. Novikow en cette circon- 
stance. J’ai cru utile de le reproduire dans le present© ddpeche, 
dont "Votre Excellence voudra bien donner lecture it M. le Prince 
Gortcliacow et dont Ellc est memc autorisee it lui laisser copie s’il 
en tdmoignait le ddsir. 

Reccvez, etc. 
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F. 

Despatch on Polish Apfaius. 

Le Comte »k Bkust au Comte Apponyi a Lon dues. 

JAttre particuliere 

Virnne, le 27 Juin 1870. 

II mo revient (le different elites que la question polauaiso a jouti 
un certain role dans I’entrcvue d’Ems. Les deux Souvorians auraient, 
m’assure-Von, juge necossaire d’clablir entro eux une sorte d’enlonte 
provoquee jiar l’attitude du Gouvemomont Imperial et Itoyal dans 
les affaires de la Galicie. 

Cette nouvellrs in’est encore confirmee par les renseiguemeuts 
<juc Vous me transnieltcz sous la date du 23 de ce niois. D’apres 
les details coufidentiels quo Vous me douiicz sur votro ‘ conversation 
intime' avec Lord Clarendon, il me semlilo quo Sa Seigneurio ne 
trouve pas critierement denudes de fondcuicnt les alarums qui, a co 
que nos voisins pretendent, lour sont inspirdes par notre conduitc 
vis-A-vis des Galiciens. Je vois avec plaisir quo Vous Vous etes 
efforctS de placer les faits sous lour vrni jour, et jo ne puis qu'ap- 
prouver le langage que Vous avez tenu au Principal-Secretaire d’Etat. 
Le sujet est cependant assez important pour mdriter qu’ou y revienne, 
et je crois devoir Vous indiquer quelqucs considerations nouvelles 
que je Vous prie de soumettre, lorsque Vous on trouverez l’oecasion, 
A ^appreciation de Lord Clarendon. 

Avant tout je dois dtahlir on principe, ainsi que Vous l’avez 
ddjA fait, que la utaniere dont nous gouvernons la Galicie est pure- 
ment une question d’oduiiuistration intdrieure, et qu’il est, si non im¬ 
possible, du moins fort dangereux d’admettre que des questions de 
cette nature puissent devenir l’objet d’une entente entres des Puissancs 
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etrangeres. Qu’un Gouvernement dtablisse chez lui un regime 
plus liberal que celui qui exists chez ses voisins, il n'y a certes pas 12k 
une raison suflisante pour que ccux-ci aient le droit de se plaindre 
et d’ngir comine s’ils etaient directement menaces. Tant qu’il n’y a 
pas de propagande active exorcee au-dela des frontiferes, tant qu’il 
n’y a pas de tentative d’etendre une influence illicite sur les pays 
a^jacents, tout Gouvernement doit rester libre d’organiser comme 
il l’entcnd 1’administration de ses provinces, et ses voisins ne sauraient 
avoir un juste motif de prendre de l’ombrage. 

S’il en <5tait autrement, on laisserait s’dtablir un precedent fort 
grave et d’uno porteo tros-mcnagante pour le maintien de la paix. 
Que dirait-on, par example, on Angleterre, si l’Autricke et la France 
manifestant desalarmes de la politique suiviepar la Prusse & 1’dgard 
des aspirations de la nationality allemande, declavaient y voir un 
motif do so concerter otroitenieut afin de parer & toutes les dventua- 
litds. J c crois qu’un pareil laugage paraitrait au Cabinet de Londres 
plus inquietant pour le nmintien de la paix que telle ou telle avance 
faite par lo Gouvernement prussion au parti national allemand; et 
nous aurions sans douto on ce cos k entendre des reproches assez vifs 
do la louche do Lord Clarendon. 

Pourtant ce ne sont que ses propres nationaux que le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial et Royal cherche k sc concilicr en Galicie, car nous 
pouvons hardiment aflirmor que jamuis un acte ou une parole oflicielle 
n’a rdvolo do notre part lc desir de flatter la nationality polonaise 
en dehors do la Gnlicic. 

Il me semble done qu’on ne saurait reconnaitre k la Prusse et k 
la Russie lc droit de se forinaliser des concessions que l’Autriche croit 
utile de faire aux Polonais de la Galicie. D’ailleurs ces crointes 
qu’on nous dit otre eomjucs a Berlin et a St. Petersbourg existent-elles 
reellement ? J’avoue que j’ai de la peine k y croire. 

Il me serait difficile d’admettre que nos voisins pussent se 
ryjouir de voir une province importante de l’Autriche rester mdcon- 
tento; mais qu’ils trouvent un danger pour eux k ce que cette pro¬ 
vince soit satisfaite, e’est ce que l’imagination la plus tiinoree ne 
saurait comprendre. 

Si e’est en quality de Puissances copartageantes, et en se fondant 
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mfr les droits acquis k ce titre, que les deux Puissances prdtendraient 
devoir s’occuper dcs affaires de Galicie, nous pourrions tout uussi 
bien rdclamer de notre cdtd le droit de surveiller la maiiibre dont la 
Russie gouveme ses provinces. 

Nous n’dlevons pas de pareilles pretentions, et si, par respect 
-pour l’inddpendancc de tout Gouvemoment dans les affaires du ressort 
de l’odministration intdrieure, nous gardons une reserve absolue devant 
les questions de cette nature, nous pensons qu’on pourrait observer 
envers l’Autriche les merncs dgards lorsqu’elle cherchc k satisfairo les 
▼oeux ldgitimes de ses sujets de nationalitd polonaise. II y a eu 
une dpoque, sous l’administration du Marquis Wielopolski, ou la 
Russie favorisait plutdt chez elle le ddveloppeinent de la nationalitd 
polonaise. Quels que fussent alors nos sentiments k l’dgard dc cette 
mani&rc de proedder du Gouvernemcnt russe, nous n’avons pas trouvd 
que nous eussious k nous en prdoccuper, ni cherchc a dtablir une 
entente avec la Prusse pour nous prdmunir contre les dangers qui 
pouvaient cn rdsulter. Lorsque plus tard nous nous soinmes, d’accord 
avec les Couvememcnts d’Anglcterre ct de France, prdvalus du texte 
des stipulations du traitd de 1815 pour rdclamer k St. Pdtersbourg 
en faveur des Polonais, la situation dtait tout autre. L’insurrcction 
polonaise constituait alors un vdritable pdril pour nous cu parti- 
culier et pour le mainticn do la tranquillitd generalo. Les Puis¬ 
sances pouvaient invoquer pour justificr leur conduite non seulement 
le texte d’un traitd, niais l’urgcnce d’aviser k l’extiuction d’une con¬ 
flagration qui prenait des proportions rcdoutables et liiena^ait la 
suretd des pays voisins. 11 n’y a aucune analogic entre la situation 
actuelle de la Galicie ct cclle ou sc trouvait a cette dpoque le 
Royaume de Pologne. Le coline le plus complet rfcgne en Galicie, et il 
scrait dtrange de prdtendre que la tranquillitd et le contcntcment 
d’une province sont une menace ou un danger pour les voisins. 

Je contesterais done absolument a la Prusse et k la Russie le 
droit dc se faire une arme contre nous de l’organisation administra¬ 
tive qu’il nous plait d'introduire en Galicie, ct qui ne touche en rien 
aux intdrets de sujets prussiens ou russes. Je ne crois pas memo 
beaucoup k la rdalitd des craintes qu’dpouveraient ces Puissances. 

Par contre, je ne disconveniens nullement de ui’ctrc montrd 
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favorable, depuis non ontr<5e au Ministere, k l’adoption d’un systfeiftb, 
accordant une certainc satisfaction aux vcoux de la Galicie. 

En ugissant ainsi, je crois m’etre inspire des conseils d’une saine 
politique; et je suis persuade que tout homme d’etat impartial ap- 
preciera les motifs qui m’ont die tee cette conduite. 

Panni les di verses nationality repandues dans l’Empire Austro- 
Hongrois, la nationality polonaise est une de cellos dont le ddvoue- 
ment aux into rets generaux et au maintien de 1’Empire nous est le 
plus surement acquis.—En effet, elle n’a auoun appui k chercher 
en dehors de l'Empire dont elle fait pai-tie. Sans parler de l’excel- 
lcnt contingent militaire que la Galicie a toujours fourni dans nos 
guerres, ses reprdscutauts dans nos Assemblies deliberantes se sont 
moot res jaloux de veiller a la grandeur de l’Empire. Ce sont oux 
qui, dans la Delegation du lieichsrath devant laquelleje suis spcciale- 
luent appele u diifendro la politique Iniporiale, m’ont lc plus lidele- 
ment soutenu par leurs discours et leurs votes. Resserrcr les liens 
qui les attachcut a l’existence de l’Empire Austro-Hongrois rn’a done 
toujours paru cssentiel; et co but no pouvait litre mieux atteint qu’en 
leur accordant les concessions qu’ils rcclamaiont sur le terrain de 
rautonomie administrative. C’est dans ce sens qucj’ai plaido leur 
cause avee consequence dons les Conseils de l’Emperour, et que j’ai 
plus d'uue fois insiste sur la necessity de les rallier etroitemeut 
autour des nouvellcs institutions de l'Euipire. Qu’il faille pour cela 
leur donner certains droits favorablcs au dcvoloppemcnt de leur sen¬ 
timent national, le fait est incontestable. Mais ces droits sont circon- 
scrits aux limites de la province ; ot nous apportons une attention 
scrupuleuse a les contidlcr de ia^on a ce qu’ils ne puissent pas 
franchir ces homes. J 'en citcrai ici un cxcmple. Le Ministere du 
Comte 1’otocki acceptc la presence dans le Conseils des Ministres d’un 
M inistro spccialcmcut charge de re presenter les interets de la Galicie, 
parccque ee Ministre doit etre, conune ses collogues, rcsponsable 
devant le Reichsrath, e’est-a-dire, devant la representation gdndrale 
dcs provinces cisleithanes, de la part qu’il prend a la direction de 
la politique. 11 u'est done pas a craindrc que, placd sous un pnreil 
contrOle, cc Ministre puisse saeritier les interets generaux de l’Empire 
k la poursuite de tel ou tel but particular. 
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En revanche, le Gouvemement s’est (inergiquemont oppose 4 ce 
qu’on dtablisse en Galicie une administration responsablc devant la 
seule di 6 te de la province, pareeque dans ce cas on pourrait, on effot, 
apprdhendre que des intdrets spccialemcnt polonais fusuent mis au- 
dessus des into rots generaux do l’Empire. 

Cot cxemple prouve 4 quel point nous soinmes attentifs a ne pus 
fournir de grief legitimo aux Puissances voisines, ct a no laisscr ac- 
corder aux sujets polonais de l’Empereur que des droits leur assurant 
une grande autonomic administrative, mais no lour perincttunt pas 
d’exerccr une influence separeo ot directe sur l’attitudo politique do 
l’Empire. Le besoin de la paix oxtorioure ct le dcsir do la conservcr 
sont trop vivement sentis chez nous pour quo nous voulions eourir 
le risque dos aventurcs. Nous pesons ct continuerous done de poser 
avec soin les mesures que nous prenons 4 l’intdricur do l’Empiro, de 
fat;on 4 dviter touto cause do conflit avec nos voisins. Mais tout cn 
dtant bien decides a observer sous ce rapport une grande prudence, 
nous devons ccpondaut nous reserver la pleine liborto de modiiier 
nos institutions et notre systomeadministratif scion les exigences de 
notre situation. Nous ne pouvous admettre que de parcils cliange- 
uients justifient de la part des Puissances etrangoies une .attitude de 
uiefiance. 

Je erois qu’en examinant la question telle que je views de la 
devdopper, on devra reconnaitro que nous n’avons aucun reproclic 4 
nous faire, et que nous n'avons pu evoiller aucune susceptibilite 
legitime. 

Nous allons encore donnor dans ce moment un tdmoignago assoz 
marquant do notre desir d’eutretenir avec la Russia dos relations 
amicales. L’Empereur, notre Auguste Maitre, envoie 4 Varsovie son 
cousin l’Archiduc Albei-t pour porter ses compliments 4 l’Empereur 
de Russie. Cette demonstration, rohaussce par la haute position per¬ 
sonnel^ de 1’Archiduc, sera, je 1’espore, de nature 4 calmer les ap¬ 
prehensions que l’on aurait pu concevoir sur l’etat actuel de nos 
rapports avec la Russie. Nous ne demandons, jo le ropote, qua 
vivre dans la mcilleure intelligence avec tous nos voisins, et 4 nous 
occuper en paix de nos affaires intorieures. 

Recevez, etc. 
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CHAPTER VI 
1867 

THE HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT AOA1N IV TI1K HOUSE OP DEPUTIES.- 

SANCTION OP T11E FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE STATE.-DIFFICULTY 

IN FORMING THE ‘ HUItCEBM rNISTKR! UM.’—FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

OF VIENNA AND OF OTHER TOWNS.-AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM THE 

EMPEROR. 

The last months of the year 1867 did not give me 
any more leisure than before for repose and recreation. 
In the Reiclisrath I had to weather the last storm 
against the Hungarian Agreement, during which I 
had especially to heat off a violent attack from Hcrbst. 

My speech made some impression, and was highly 
approved by the Emperor. This new proof of con¬ 
fidence was all the more valuable to me as in those 
days I had the not very easy task of .defending the 
Crown against the Reiehsrath as well as the Reiehsrath 
against the Crown. The Fundamental Laws of the 
State had reached the stage when they were ready 
for the Imperial sanction. It would have been 
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necessary to indulge in strange illusions or to forget 
entirely what principles and views had long been 
dominant, in order to suppose that the sanction of 
•these laws would not be a hard trial to the Emperor. 
His Majesty frequently discussed them with me; and 
I was able conscientiously to express the opinion that 
in spite of some stipulations that might give rise tp 
objections, the Imperial sanction was not only required 
in the interest of the State, but did not involve any 
danger, several of the laws in question, such as the 
one guaranteeing Church Property, having been 
drawn up in a Conservative spirit. More than one 
Deputy—Ciskra in particular—was surprised at learn¬ 
ing that the Imperial sanction had been given; and I 
may truly say that not only is iny name signed to 
the Constitution, but that without my instrumentality 
it would never have seen the light. 

It would be neither patriotic nor of advantage to 
the Constitution and the political parties that sup¬ 
ported it, to say that it was forced upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The Emperor was a perfectly free agent. 
Order prevailed at home, and no complication was 
threatened abroad. To request the Heichsrath to 
deliberate further on the subject was not advisable, 
but would have been quite possible and even safe. 

I was able to gather from a letter written by his 
Majesty at Iselil in September with how little favour 
he at first regarded the proposed laws, and it may 
easily be seen from the articles of the Nene Freie 
Presse of that time, how the Constitutional Party 
expected everything from my intervention. 
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This is of the more weight as the Neue Freie 
Presse was at once the leader and the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. 

Not less laborious was the final task of that year 
1867—the formation of the first Parliamentary 
Ministry. Those who were not witnesses of what 
passed will scarcely believe that it required a pro¬ 
digious amount of patience and perseverance to 
arrange the entrance into the Cabinet of men whose 
appointment required the exorcise of some self-denial 
on the part of the Emperor, but who had no very 
arduous duties in prospect, considering that a majority 
was secured to them. I did not shirk the necessary 
difficulties and exertions, but the pains of childbirth 
were very severe. When Prince Charles Auersperg 
introduced his colleagues to me after they had taken 
the oath with the words: ‘ Excellency, you are the 
father, we are your children ! ’ 1 answered : ‘ No, I 

am the mother ; or rather, let us be brothers! ’ 

The only man who came to my relief on this 
occasion was Giskra. Herbst caused me the greatest 
difficulties, and it would have been better for the 
Ministry and the Constitutional Party if he had not 
entered the Cabinet. When I was at Prague in 
April during the sittings of the Bohemian Diet, I 
offered Herbst a seat in the Cabinet. He declined, 
alleging that the moment for the construction of a 
Parliamentary Ministry, that is, a Ministry of which 
all the members should have seats in Parliament, 
would only arrive when the Agreement should be 
finally settled, and he developed this view later on in 
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a detailed memorandum. When the moment fixed by 
him arrived, he was the first person I thought of, owing 
to the eminent position he occupied in the House. I 
first of all offered him the Ministry of Finance, to 
which he was originally inclined, but the acceptance 
of which by him would have had its drawbacks, as he 
pretty openly confessed himself in favour of suspending 
the payment of interest on the debt. I then proposed 
that he should be Minister of Justice, and finally 
Minister without a portfolio. He declined all my pro¬ 
posals, and I thought enough had been done so far as 
he was concerned. He had nothing to complain of, and 
it would have been much more advantageous for the 
Ministry had he persisted in his refusal, as on the one 
hand even his best friends and adherents admitted that 
he was rather a decomposing than a cementing element, 
and on the other the Ministry, which had sufficient 
capacity and authority without him, wanted the true 
Parliamentary atmosphere, which is only to be found 
when there is a brilliant Opposition. The latter would 
not have been wanting had Herbst stood at its head ; 
and this Opposition of the Left, which would some¬ 
times have agreed with the Right (for Herbst himself 
offered to join Grouter in the Delegations of Pesth in 
1870) would have kept the Ministry together. 

The fact was that everybody was afraid of Herbst 
and was desirous of having him in the Ministry at any 
price. He accepted after long hesitation. But one 
circumstance I never forgot. When Herbst paid me 
a visit, and I expressed my satisfaction at his 
acceptance, he said: ‘ I am only afraid that his 
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Majesty has not seen the programme the acceptance 
of which I have made a condition of my taking office.’ 
I was neither acquainted with this programme, nor' 
was I entrusted with the duty of submitting it to the , 
Emperor. But his remark enlightened me as to many 
subsequent misunderstand]’ ngs. 

The Ministry made an imposing appearance. It 
was headed by Prince Auersperg, whose name was 
not only aristocratic but popular; and it contained 
two members of the old nobility, Counts Taaffe and 
Potocki, besides five Bourgeois Ministers, Herbst, 
Giskra, Brestl, Berger, and Hastier—who were the 
leaders of Liberalism—and Plener, who was an 
admirable Minister of Finance. Considering the 
numerous and, as a rule, undeserved attacks to which 
Count Taaftc was exposed later on, I feel it necessary 
to state that his unselfishness was to be seen in 
the fact that he most willingly gave up the impor¬ 
tant Ministry of the Interior, and took in exchange 
the far inferior Ministry of National Defence. The 
entrance of Potocki into the Cabinet was a great 
acquisition. He performed valuable services in his 
Department, and with Taaffe he formed the ele¬ 
ment that by degrees reconciled the Emperor to the 
Ministry. It was a great error, though not an un¬ 
pardonable otic, of the so-called Bourgeois Ministers 
to suspect these two colleagues. They were both 
sincerely desirous to maintain the permanence and 
security of the Ministry, and it should not be forgotten 
what hard struggles this must have caused, and really 
did cause, to Count Potocki when the question of 
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ecclesiastical legislation was raised. And it was 
never known to Count Taaffe’s colleagues how often 
he succeeded in smoothing over unnecessary rough¬ 
nesses of language in his reports to the Emperor of 
the debates. 

. I will add a few more words as to the formation 
of the Ministry. I always made it a principle not to 
importune the Emperor at the last moment with 
demands unless circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary. I did not therefore wait until the end of 
1867 to bring forward the question of the appointment 
of the first Cis-Leithan* Ministry in connection with 
my retirement from the direction of internal affairs. 
I did this on the 31st of August; and next to the 
name of Prince Charles Auersperg as Minister 
President, the names of Herbst, Giskra and Berger 
appeared as candidates on the paper which 1 sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor. The following extract from 
this document may not be without interest for my 
readers:— 

‘Your Majesty may notice that it is not pro¬ 
posed to appoint to the Ministry a candidate of 
another Slav nationality besides the Polish. It would 
have been my. warmest desire to recommend such an 
appointment, if I had seen any possibility of it. I 
have frequently stated to your Majesty that I con¬ 
sidered a Coalition Ministry the best solution of the 
problem. One condition, which does not at present 
exist, is requisite to carry it out successfully and use- 

• The Ministry of the nuu-flnugnrhuL provinces. The boundary between these 
provinces aud Hungary is the river Lcitlin. 
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fully. The candidates who may be summoned from 
the ranks of the so-called national opposition, would 
not only have to stand on the ground of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but also to be able to lead a party sincerely 
attached to that Constitution. So long as this is not 
the case, even the appointment of a capable Minister 
from this party would only cause confusion and dis¬ 
sension. Indeed, such a man could only be found by 
selecting him from men of extreme views, whose 
agreement with men who think differently would be 
impossible. I do not think that I say too much 
when I express the conviction that if by a calm and 
consequent policy the hopes of a federalist organisa¬ 
tion of the empire are discouraged, and the recusants 
agree to enter the Roichsrath, this modification in 
the constitution of the Reiehsrath will be followed 
by a similar one in that of the Ministry. A 
Coalition Ministry will then be a guarantee of 
equality and of peace, while at present it could only 
be the starting-point for new contests and fresh 
anxieties.’ 

I think the above extract will show, first, that I 
always understood the necessity of introducing the 
Slav element; and secondly, that I certainly con¬ 
templated other measures for the realisation of 
this idea than those connected with the issue of 
the Fundamental Laws and the era of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The year ended with almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festations of confidence, honour, and sympathy. I 
was presented with the freedom of numerous cities 
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and towns, and above all with that of the city of 
Vienna.* 

All the Vienna papers, with the exception of the 
Vaterland, joined in this demonstration. It was 
above all the Neue Freie Presse which recorded my 
services in an enthusiastic article apropos of the 
letter written to me by the Emperor on the occasion. 
I give an abstract of it, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter : 

‘ As will be seen, the Emperor’s letter almost over¬ 
flows with thanks to his Prime Minister. This 
ovation places Baron Beust on so high a pedestal, 
that many of his predecessors might contemplate it 
with envy; and the independent organs of public 
opinion join in the recognition of the services rendered 
by the Chancellor in the question of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘To carry out the negotiations which have now 
closed so successfully and honourably, as this states¬ 
man has done, requires indeed—as one who knows him 
intimately observed—the industry of the bee and the 
patience of the beaver. It required not only all his 
diplomatic and undying skill, his zeal for the cause, and 
his qualities of temperament, but also that singular 
honesty of purpose which has gained for Baron Beust 
universal confidence.’ 

Thus spoke the Neue Freie Presse in 1867. In 

* About"seventy cities conferred their freedom upon me. some in 18(57, others in 
1871; including the villages, I received about 110. The Vienna diploma is a 
masterpiece of art, which has often been admired in London and Paris. 1 was 
asked to lend it to the Exhibition of 1873, which I declined for the very good 
reason that I would probably not have received a second unaltered edition hud any 
accident liappened to it. 
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the present year 1886, an important article appeared 
in that paper on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the February Constitution,* and it 
gave the names of the various Minister-Presidents 
after Schmerling. After Belcredi is placed the 
‘ Burgerministerium ; ’ after Hohcnwart, Auersperg; 
but the name of Beust is conspicuous by its absence. 
The proprietors and editors of the Neua Freie Presse 
are no longer the same—two of the most eminent are 
dead; but the paper still represents the same party and 
still maintains the same principles and opinions; and 
I have no reason to suppose that it bears me personal 
animosity. It is this very circumstance that makes 
the omission all the more remarkable. I must not 
forgot that much earlier—in 1871—the change took 
place in the attitude of this paper towards me, not 
after years, but after days. But the greatest satis¬ 
faction I then received, was the following testimonial, 
which has undergone no change :— 

‘ Vienna, December 24 , 1867 . 

‘ Dear Baron Beust, —The sanctioning, on the 
21st of this month, of the constitutional laws, and the 
completion of the compromise with the territories of 
my kingdom of Hungary, have now brought about, as 
I had already anticipated in my autograph letter of 
the 23rd of June last, the moment when your functions 
as Minister-President for the kingdoms and territories 
represented in the Reichsrath must constitutionally 
cease. 


* The Conetitutlun introduced by Uerr von Schmcrliug on the 27th February 1801. 
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‘ In relieving you, consequently, from the further 
discharge of the functions of Minister-President, I 
'can only share to the full in the satisfaction with 
which you must look back on a period in which 
you have succeeded, l>y your devoted activity, in 
solving a question whose difficulties I can fully 
appreciate. 

* I readily express to you my recognition of your 
successful efforts, and hail the result with the more 
satisfaction as it has now become possible for 
you to devote the whole of your energies to the 
important affairs which still remain under your 
direction. 

‘You will therefore make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in order that, in accordance with see. 5 of the 
law dated the 21st of December 18Gf, relative to the 
affairs which are common to all the territories of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the mode of conducting them, 
and on the basis of the article in the Hungarian laws 
on this subject, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of Finance, may enter constitutionally 
on their duties. 

‘At the same time I appoint Baron Becke, 
hitherto Director of the Ministry of Finance, my 
State-Minister of Finance ; and you, Avith my deputy 
Field Marshal Baron von John, will continue, as 
Ministers of State, at the Ministerial posts which 
have hitherto been entrusted to you. 

(Signed) * Francis Josej-h.’ 

The year began in such a manner that I almost 
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felt certain I should not stay much longer in the 
* Ballplatz;’ when it ended, things looked as if I would 
end my days in the ‘ Ballplatz.’ 

How deceptive are the signs of the times ! 



CHAPTER VII 
1868 

THE FIRST DELEGATION.—THE RED HOOK.-THE HANOVERIAN FRESS.- 

MV COLLEAGUES IN THE WAR AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTS.-BARON 

ORCZV. 

The beginning of the year 1868 was signalised by the 
first meeting of the Delegations, which his Majesty 
had ordered should take place at Vienna, not at 
Pesth. The second meeting was in the latter city; 
and although the Constitution does not contain a 
provision to that effect, it has become the custom for 
the Delegations to meet at Vienna and Pesth 
alternately. 

Some disturbing incidents took place at this first 
meeting of the Delegations ; but fortunately they were 
not attended by serious consequences. 

The Austrian delegation met in the ‘Statthalterei,’ 
but the room assigned for this purpose proved to be 
too small, and the result was an unpleasant crush. 
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I hastened to restore good humour by promising to 
ask for the room occupied by the Upper House ; and 
here the Delegations met until the palace of the 
Reich srath was completed. 

More trying was the surprise which attended mo 
in the Hungarian Delegation. The same man who 
had been hailed less than a twelvemonth before with 
thousands of ‘ Eljens,’ was now grudged, even before 
the official sittings had begun, the title of Chancellor 
of the Empire which had been bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor and King. Count Andrassy looked- 
upon this as a very serious matter, and advised 
me to yield, but I declined out of consideration 
for the Emperor. Meanwhile the dispute was so 
rapidly assuming the proportions of a conflict, that I 
thought it necessary to speak to his Majesty on the 
subject, and to prepare the way for the representations 
which were expected from the Hungarian Minister- 
President. Fortunately, as I was leaving his 
Majesty’s room, I mot Count Andrassy in the ante¬ 
chamber, who told me he had got over the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of the delegates. 

At the first meeting of the Delegation I introduced 
the custom of issuing reports of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, in imitation of the English Blue Books, 
which had already been imitated by France and 
Italy. France having chosen yellow, and Italy, green, 
as the official colour for these books, we had scarcely 
any other colour left but red. Red was accordingly 
chosen, and in a shade more inclined to pink than 
scarlet. * La diplomatic voit toujours les choses en rose.’ 
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This Austrian Rod Book, which Count Andrassy 
gave up for a time and then revived, has passed 
through many stages of favour and disfavour. 
Not only because of its novelty, but also of its 
contents, the first Red Book was unanimously 
approved, and the papers were full of its praises. 
The subsequent publications of this kind were also 
well received. When Count Andrassy stopped 
the Red Book, and issued instead of it a Brown 
Book containing papers on trade questions, there 
was the usual superficial criticism of what has been 
given up. What was the Red Book? Nothing 
but waste paper; Count Benst wished to show how 
well he could write. Such was the language of 
almost all the Vienna papers for a time. The fact 
is that when the ‘ waste paper ’ appeared, in the 
years 18G8 to 1871, people scarcely took the trouble 
to read the Red Books attentively, and still less the 
Introductions to them, in which there were minute 
accounts of the course the Government intended to 
pursue, in Western as well as in Eastern affairs. 
What took place since was in accordance with these 
statements, but neither in the Delegations nor in the 
newspapers was any protest raised against them ; the 
opposition only manifested itself when the Government 
acted in agreement with the programme it had an¬ 
nounced. The whole of Austria’s Eastern policy, 
not only under ray administration, but also under 
that of my successor, was a faithful reflex of the 
Introduction to the first Red Book. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared himself 
- von. ix e 
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a decided opponent of the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence. He contends that such publica¬ 
tions cannot be complete and unreserved, and that 
therefore they do* not attain their professed object of 
enlightening Parliament as to the foreign policy of 
the Cabinet, while on the other hand they cause 
annoyance to foreign Governments. This view, 
which Count Andrassy embraced for a time, is at 
first sight very plausible, but it may easily be refuted. 
Tho choice of the documents to be published must be 
made with circumspection, and nothing is easier than 
to avoid such publications as would cause annoyance. 
But if it so happens that there already exists a 
difference with a foreign Government, a consideration 
for its feelings cannot prevent the representation of 
things as they arc, and as they may develop them¬ 
selves. It is true that tho whole of the corres¬ 
pondence cannot always be made public. But confi¬ 
dential communications between Governments always 
relate to negotiations which are not confidential, 
and the publication of the latter enables a Govern¬ 
ment to gather from the remarks made on such 
publications in Parliament, useful hints as to matters 
W'hich form the subject of secret negotiations. 

My Red Books afforded more than sufficient 
material for such a purpose; that they were not 
sufficiently read and used was not my fault. 

The precedent given by the English Blue Books 
is especially useful for the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. They are compiled without much discretion; 
and are in many cases anything but considerate: to 
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foreign Governments. .Yet the latter are as little 
offended by them as any Member of Parliament is 
inclined to blame them. 

During the first meeting of the Delegations, the 
.somewhat troublesome question arose of the Austrian 
"passports granted to the Hanoverian Legionaries. 
This was simply an extraordinary blunder on the 
part of the Director of Police. The most satisfactory 
explanations were given to the Prussian Government, 
notwithstanding which Herr von Werther was in¬ 
structed to send me some very unfriendly despatches. 
Altogether, the conduct of the Prussian Government 
with regard to our dealings with the Hanoverians 
was anything but just. Thus we were assailed on 
the subject of the Hanoverian pilgrimages to the 
King and Queen on their silver wedding, to which 
my answer was that North Germany had made no 
difficulties in allowing the pilgrims to proceed by 
special trains. Subsequently Herr von Werther 
made the somewhat thoughtless remark, when King 
George honoured some private theatricals at my 
house with his presence : ‘ I know that 1 shall now 
have to meet the King of Hanover at the palace of 
the Austrian Ministry.’ I could not help replying 
to this : ‘ h qui la faute ? ’ 

On the whole, the period of the first Delegation 
was a sort of Parliamentary honeymoon. The 
debates were conducted very impartially and pro¬ 
gressed very satisfactorily, which was due to a 
considerable extent, so far as the foreign Budget was 
concerned, to the opportune and valuable report of 
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Baron Eichhof. In these as well as in subsequent 
Delegations, I was admirably supported by Baron 
Becke, Minister of Finance, and by the ‘Sektionschef,’ 
Baron Hofmann. Tlie Minister of War had cause to 
be even more grateful than myself to these two. 
gentlemen for their mediation. 

At the beginning of the year 1868 a change of 
Ministers had taken place in the War Department, 
Baron Kuhn taking the place of Baron John. One 
of the many mistakes in the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
von Mayer is that I drove Baron John out of office. 
To say nothing of the high esteem I had for Baron 
John’s military talents and services, we were always 
on the best and most friendly terms, and in poli¬ 
tical questions he invariably sided with me. His 
resignation, or rather his return to the post he 
had formerly occupied—that of head of the General 
Staff—was brought about by special military 
considerations, entirely without uiy knowledge or 
participation. 

I was also on the best of terms with his successor, 
in spite of the persistent but fruitless endeavours of 
mischief-makers to sow discord between us. Baron 
Kuhn was not an orator, but his frankness and the 
soldierly conciseness of bis speeches made him 
generally liked. He had certain stereotyped expres¬ 
sions, such as ‘for example,’ ‘in a word,’ and ‘why?' 

‘ The cavalry soldier,’ he once said, ‘ has only one pair 
of trousers : why ? Bocause the Delegations only 
grant him one pair.’ 

Tegctthoff was still less of an orator—his three 
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words were ‘ I don’t know,’ but he has always gained 
his point, which made Kuhn jealous. 

I cannot give a competent opinion as to whether 
the Army gained under Kuhn’s administration or 
hiot. He was often reproached with making it demo¬ 
cratic, and thereby disorganising it. The new 
organisation has yet to be tested on a held of battle, 
but the occupation of Bosnia showed that the Army 
is well disciplined and efficient. 

In the Hungarian Delegation things went 
smoothly. Count Andrassy gave much help to the 
Government, although ho was not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to take his seat on the Ministerial bench. 
For me the most important sittiug was then, as 
afterwards, the sitting in Committee when I was 
allowed to speak in German. In the first Dele¬ 
gation the want of an interpreter was so strongly 
felt that Baron Bela Orczy was at once appointed 
‘ Sektiouscbef ’ to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He immediately proved himself equal to his unwonted 
task by study and knowledge of business. The only 
fault I could find with him was that he sjioke and 
wrote too much. His prolixity did me harm in the 
Delegation which sat at Pesth in 1870. 

Either Lonyay or Orczy translated for me every 
word that was spoken. Archbishop Haynald, an 
amiable Prince of the Church for whom I had the 
highest esteem, attacked me on account of the corres¬ 
pondence with Koine on the subject of the Concordat. 
I, said to Orczy : ‘ Please say that I want to know 
whether the Concordat has ever been in force in 
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Hungary. Whatever ho may reply, he will get the 
worst of it. If he says yes, he will be attacked here; 
if he says no, he will be attacked in Rome.’ Orcssy 
then got up and made a long speech; his words, 
rushed forth in torrents, but he did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect. When he sat down, I 
asked: ‘Did you not say what I told you V ‘I 
icould not do so quite in the same words,’ was his 
reply. He did better on another occasion during the 
same session. Pulszky, finding fault with me, though 
in a very polite and amiable speech, for my supposed 
mania for scribbling, said that among the fairies which 
stood round my cradle was the fairy of fine writing. 
To this Orczy answered in my name that I was very 
grateful for the compliment, but that Pulszky’s 
speech made the impression upon me that he was 
more occupied with my coffin than with my cradle. 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE TITLE OF CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE.- 

INTERFERENCE IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. —THE PROTESTANT.—THE 
AMRASSAI Kills IN ROME.—IIARON I1UI1NER AND COUNT CRIVEI.LI.— 

THE RELICIOUS LAWS IN THE UPPER HOUSE.-THE TWENTY-FIRST 

OF MARCH.—ON ASSASSINATIONS. 

I have stated that I had been completely deceived in 
my expectations as to the consequences of my position 
as Chancellor of‘ the Empire. 

I will not decide the point as to whether the 
feeling of distrust at my supposed unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs would have been less had I 
merely been styled Minister; that the title of 
Chancellor aggravated it is certain. And yet the 
‘ Burgerministerium ’ had ample cause to be grateful 
fpr my intervention in the year 1868, and it gladly 
-accepted my intervention when it could not do without 
me. It was entirely and exclusively my doing that 
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the religious laws were sanctioned and passed through 
the Upper House, that the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt was accepted in Paris and 
London, and that the Emperor’s journey to Gastein 
did not take place. 

I have not said too much in maintaining that the 
sanction of the Religious Laws, and even their accep¬ 
tance by the Upper House, was owing to me. Before 
throwing some light on the facts, I will make a few 
general observations on the attitude I maintained 
towards ecclesiastical questions. 

My being a Protestant made it extremely difficult 
to interfere in such a matter, and the success of my 
interference was especially due to the circumstance 
that the Emperor repeatedly had occasion to convince 
himself that so far as my own religious views were 
concerned, I stood quite aloof from the more momen¬ 
tous questions of the day, and that I always showed 
myself, not hostile, but invariably respectful, to the 
Catholic Church. Even externals are of value in such 
cases. It did not pass without notice, that during 
High Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, when many 
Catholics around me were only too often engaged in 
conversation, I alone maintained a devotional silence. 
I have not forgotten the words the Emperor afterwards 
said to me on this subject; they are among my most 
pleasing recollections. It was during the session of 
the Delegation of 1860. The Committee was propos¬ 
ing to abolish the Embassy to Rome—‘to the Prince 
of Rome,’ as a Deputy from Northern Austria put 
it, and to appoint a Chargd d’Affaires instead. My 
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opposition to this proposal did not meet with much 
support; but I succeeded in getting a vote for the 
Ambassador’s salary. On appearing next day before 
has Majesty, I remarked: ‘ I must say that I was 
greatly surprised; there were seventeen Austrians.’ 
■ • I know,’ replied the Emperor; ‘ and you were the 
only Catholic! ’ 

That such was the spirit in which 1 dealt with this 
difficult problem, is proved by the following document: 

A Son Excellence 
Monsieur l’Archeveque d’Athfenes 

Nonce Apostolique a, Vienne. 

(iAsthin, le 24 A wit 1867 . 

Monskiuneuk,—A la veille de mon depart de 
Gastein il me tarde de m’acquitter d’une dette envers 
Votre Excellence. Pendant les peu de jours que 
j’ai passe derincrement it Vieune, vous avez bien 
voulu, Monseigneur, m’adresser une aimablo lettre, 
et je vous prie do bien vouloir en agreer tries remerci- 
ments, qui pour ctre tardifs n’en sont pas moins bien 
sinceres et empresses. 

Dans cette lettre Votre Excellence veut bien mi: 
rappeler que je suis eliancolier d’un Empire catholique. 
J’ai la conscience de no l’avoir jamais oublie. Quoique 
protestant, et Votre Excellence m’a rendue Elle- 
tnfiine cette justice, je sais comprendre et apprecicr la 
portde de l’eglise catholique tnieux que beaucoup do 
catholiques en Autriclie. J’ai toujours pense que 
l’Eglise catholique et la Monarchic Autrichienne sont 
des soeurs qui doivent se secourir mutuellement. Ce 
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qu’il faut & l’Eglise c’est la restauration et la puissance 
de PAutriehe. Depuis quo la confiance do l'Empereur 
m’a place k la tete des affaires, jc travaillc sans relkche 
k faire revivre la Monarchic ct k faire marcher le 
Gouvernement, mais cotte tkeho, j’ai le regret de le 
dire, co n’est pas le clorgd catholique qui me la facilite, 
loin do lit, c’est lui qui coutribue a la rendro difficile. 
Ne croyez pas, Monscigneur, que pour cela Paigreur et 
le rosscntiuient entrent dans inon /line. 

Tous ceux qui m’ont vu ici, comme en Saxe, k 
Pocuvre vous diront quo jamais, peut-etro il n’a exists 
un homme d’dtat qui ait su appliquer au mthne ddgre 
a la politique la parole do l’Evangile qu’il doit aimer 
ses ennemis et tendre la jouc gauche a celui qui a 
frappd la joue droite. Tout cc qui se passe aujourd’hui 
autour de moi ne changera ricn a l’csprit de moddra- 
tion et dequite qui guide tous mes pas. Mais jo 
tenais it relever des-a-prdsent quo ce ne sera pas ma 
fautc, si les interets catholiques se trouvent coui- 
promis en Autriche. 

Je ne saurais terminer sans exprimer une fois de 
plus k Votre Excellence mes profonds remerciments 
pour la bicnveillanco personnelle dont Elle m’a honore 
jusqu’ici, et que je serai toujours heureux de me voir 
conserve©. 

Veuillez agreer Monseigneur, les nouvelles assur¬ 
ances de ma haute et respectueuse consideration. 

I did not allow the tirades of the Liberal press on 
the supposed timidity and weakness of the despatches 
I sent to Koine in any way to influence my policy; 
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and if I have reason to be proud of anything, it is 
that the Concordat was abolished without causing: a 
rupture with Rome. 

I was determined to put down everything that 
might have degenerated into persecution. The policy 
pursued in Austria was very different from that 
adopted in Germany; and the consequence was that 
Austria retained, in sjnte of the change of system, 
much more of what she had acquired than Germany 
did. With all deference to the great German 
Chancellor, I cannot refrain from saying that more 
courage was required to oppose Rome before 1870 
than after that year. 

On the other hand, I did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the Emperor on the subject. Monsignor 
Greuter once said in a speech to the peasants of the 
valley of the Upper Inn, that I threatened the 
Emperor with a rebellion if the religious laws were 
not sanctioned. That would indeed have been the 
very worst means of obtaining the Imperial sanction. 
Such a threat would have made it quite impossible. 
My reply was as follows :— 

‘ I am a Protestant, but I would consider it a public 
scandal if that were to happen which might be 
expected should the sanction be refused : demonstra¬ 
tive secessions en masse to Protestantism in parts of 
Southern and even of Northern Austria and Salzburg, 
where the traces of former times have not been quite 
obliterated.’ 

It was the great disadvantage of the Concordat, 
as I said in a letter to Cardinal Eausclier, that it was 
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identified with Church and Religion as something 
inviolable, the consequence being that there was no 
middle term between the extremes of strict orthodoxy 
and complete indifference. 

But I must return to the question of the 
Concordat. 

Already during the debates on the address when 
the Reichsrath met in 1867, very important ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms were suggested; but the Government 
succeeded in directing them into such chaunels as to 
avoid complications. Similar attempts, however, were 
again made ; and it soon became apparent that they did 
not originate with an extreme party, but were the more 
or less faithful expression of an opinion entertained 
even in the highest circles. A declaration of policy 
by the Government was absolutely necessary. 

The declaration did not satisfy the House, and 
yet, under the circumstances, it could not have been 
other than it was. The Government was sincerely 
desirous of negotiating with Rome, and I advised 
the Emperor to summon to Vienna the Ambassador 
to the Holy See, Baron Hiibuer. 

The stay of Baron H i'dmer was short, but it was 
sufficient to show me that, so far as inclination and 
conviction were concerned, any Roman Prelate would 
have been equally qualified to carry on the negotia¬ 
tions. I therefore thought it imperative that a 
change should be made in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican. A suspicion of this may have prompted 
the representations made to the Emperor in 
September at Ischl. It is known that the efforts 
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then made were without result, and the change in 
the embassy at Rome was ratified by his Majesty. 

As to Baron Hubner’s successor, my choice 
was not happy, but my mistake was pardonable. I 
had known in former days the Austrian Ambassador 
in Madrid, Count Crivclli. He performed the 
functions of Charge d’Affaires at Dresden in 1852, 
and I recognised in him an able diplomatist. I 
thought it a great recommendation that he, an Italian 
by birth, would be able to carry on negotiations in 
that language without any fear of mistakes. With 
the Emperor’s consent, I sent for Count Crivclli 
when I was with his Majesty in Paris, and I dis¬ 
cussed with him the whole ‘state of affairs, and the 
necessity of a fundamental alteration of the Concordat. 
Count Crivclli acquiesced in everything I said, and I 
did not hesitate to propose him to his Majesty as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Soon afterwards the 
Count came to Vienna; and 'there he fell into the 
hands of an ultramontane circle composed chiefly of 
ladies. This is the only explanation I can give of 
his complete change of opinion, which, however, did 
not manifest itsolf until he had entered on his new 
post. It would have been more straightforward had 
Count Crivelli acquainted me with his change of 
views before proceeding to Rome ; but he may have 
felt that his religious duty required him to act other¬ 
wise. In consequence of the representations made to 
him by the Viennese ladies to whom I have referred, 
he came to look upon his mission as ordained by God, 
and not to be evaded on any account. 
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The second Red Book contains a portion of his 
despatches, in which he forgot himself so much that I 
was compelled, quite against my custom, to point 
out with some sharpness that I expected from 
him only faithful reports of what he had done and 
heard, reserving to myself the right of considering 
and deciding upon them. Count Crivelli, in other 
respects a man of clear intelligence, showed in this 
matter a complete misconception of his instructions. 
I had cause to complain that on his first audience 
with the Pope, he did not venture to touch upon 
the question with which he had to deal. He replied 
that if, for instance, a Commercial Treaty were being 
negotiated, the Ambassador could not decently make 
it a subject of conversation at his first audience. I 
retorted that such a proceeding would not in itself be 
offensive, but that the comparison was very inaccurate, 
as even a well informed sovereign could scarcely be 
expected to know all about tariffs ; while as regards 
the Concordat, the Holy Father was not only an 
expert, but a judge. When the Concordat was 
afterwards discussed between him and the Pope, 
Pius IX, who was fond of a joke, said: ‘Be concordat 
est comme une robe de femme : on peut 1’ allonger 
ou la retrecir, mais on no peut pas l’eulever.’ These 
words were not unsatisfactory ; and had Crivelli shown 
good will, he might have performed more than he 
actually did. He should have finished his task early 
in 1868, before the discussion of the laws in the 
Upper House. The negotiation was certainly 
retarded, nay, frustrated, by a memorandum which 
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the Ministry charged me to send to Rome. It was 
excessively harsh and abrupt in style, and by no 
means incontrovertible and sound from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical law. The Emperor, who 
I believe submitted this document to competent 
authorities, was at first strongly against its being 
communicated to the Vatican, and he only allowed it 
on the condition that its production should not 
be ascribed to me. 

The time destined for negotiation went by without 
being used, and the laws, which had been already 
voted in the House of Deputies, were submitted to 
the deliberation of the Upper House. 

It is well known that this debate became a most 
violent contest. At that time 1 myself did not as yet 
belong to the Upper House, and I appeared in it 
as a member of the Lower House who was only there 
as a spectator. 1 was well informed, however, of 
what was going on behind the scenes in the Upper 
House, and 1 knew that preparations were being made 
to reject the laws on the understanding that such a 
step would be supported by the Emperor. As soon 
as I was certain of the accuracy of this information, I 
at once spoke to the Emperor on the subject, 
and pointed out that if the laws were rejected, 
his Majesty would share the discredit of the 
failure, while if they passed, a serious crisis would 
arise, and would become dangerous should its origin 
be traced to his Majesty’s personal intervention. I 
therefore maintained that it was necessary that the 
Emperor should do something to contradict the report 
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that he wished the laws to be rejected ; and at my 
suggestion the Court Chamberlain, Prince Hohenlohe, 
was ashed by the Emperor to appear in the Upper 
House and give his vote in their favour. The 
immediate object of keeping the person of the 
Emperor out of the contest, was thereby attained; 
but it is also more than probable that Prince 
Hohenlolie’s vote decided many others.* 

The day on which the votes were taken after the 
general debate was too momentous that I should omit 
to mention some of its most characteristic incidents. 

Among many false and exaggerated rumours was 
the one that I harangued the people on leaving the 
Upper House, and said that matters were proceeding 
favourably. There were not many people outside 
the building, and some who did not know me, asked 
mo how things were progressing: to which I naturally 
answered : ‘Well;’ and when I passed on towards the 
street, I was recognised and cheered. 

Towards evening I left my house to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, as I usually do, though I am not a great 
smoker. I was accompanied by my brother, and wc 
went along the ‘Craben* to the ‘ Stephansplatz.’ 
Somebody called out my name, whereupon it was 
taken up by thousands of voices from all sides, from 
the ‘ Kiirnthnerstrasso,’ from the ‘ Stephansplatz,’ and 


* Count Leo Thun, who ceased to attend the Upper House after the Agreement 
with Hungary wan completed, nevertheless took part in the division, stating that he 
did so l>y command of flic Emperor. The fact wua that Count Leo Thun asked 
the Emperor whether lie should come or not, and the Emperor said it was the 
duty of every moinl>er to take his place. Count Leo Thun was therefore justified in 
saying thnt he appeared by the Emperor's command ; but this command certainly did 
not indicate which way he should vote. 
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from the adjoining streets, with enthusiastic cheers. 
I hurried into the ‘ Trattnorhof/ whore I was, 
without exaggeration, within an inch of being 
crushed to death by being jammed against the wall. 
•■'A man embraced my knees, exclaiming again and 
again : ‘You have liberated us from the fetters of the 
Concordat/ to which I replied: * Then I beg of you 
to liberate my legs.’ At last I succeeded in reaching 
the * Goldsehmiedgasse/ where I saw a private 
carriage, belonging, as I afterwards heard, to Count 
Larisch. I jumped into it, imploring the coachman to 
drive away as fast as possible. But the crowd 
immediately surrounded the carriage, and tried to 
unharness the horses and draw me along in triumph. 
With the greatest difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
them from doing so, but some of my admirers got on 
the box, and others on the steps. The coachman was 
obliged to drive on, and the ‘ITochs’ and ‘Eljens’ 
never ceased. It gave me no slight annoyance to 
find that the carriage was stopped before the palace 
of the Nuncio and that of the Archbishop of Vienna. 
At last the procession arrived in the Ballplatz ; and 
as I alighted, the crowd swarmed into the build¬ 
ing. I stopped on the lowest stop of the staircase, 
and made a short, but emphatic, speech to those 
present, in which I thanked them for their sympathies, 
but said that such demonstrations could only injure 
the cause which they had at heart. My words 
were well received, and the crowd withdrew with¬ 
out any disturbance. Count Taaffe now appeared 
and said: ‘I cannot protect you against the love 

VOL. H F 
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of the people,’ alluding to his functions as Minister 
of National Defence and Police. I gave orders 
that the hall door should be locked, and the 
lights put out. A new crowd had assembled, 
and I heard from time to time the exclamation: 

* He must come out! ’ but there was no disturbance 
or disorder. 

Some weeks later, I was attacked by a violent fit 
of vomiting, to which I was never subject before or 
afterwards, except at sea. I refused to submit my¬ 
self to a medical examination, as the mere appearance 
of suspicion might have given rise to conjectures 
likely to produce disagreeable consequences in the 
then excited state of the public mind. 

Not long afterwards I went with Ilerr von Hof¬ 
mann to Gastein, as in the previous year. The 
latter praised the scenery so much that I was induced 
to make a tour by way of Kuefstein and Kitzbiichol. 
It was not until we had arrived at our destination 
that he told me the true reason of his proposal. He 
had been informed that there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate me on my way to Gastein. Curiously 
enough, the precaution taken by my friend was the 
cause of another spontaneous ovation. When enter¬ 
ing the Tyrol, I was received by the peasauts at 
Worgl with enthusiastic demonstrations and loud 
expressions of liberal sentiments. The same occurred 
in the province of Salzburg. The postmaster at 
Taxcnbach, when I begged him to hasten to get the 
horses ready, said: ‘ All right, our hearts are flying 
towards you.’ It was a good thing that in later 
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years the Gisela line enabled me to do without horses 
dr postillions. 

This was not the first time that the word ‘ as¬ 
sassination’ reached my ears. After the May Insur¬ 
rection at Dresden I was similarly threatened. I 
never could bring myself to take precautions. Life 
is ribt worth living if one is to be in constant fear of 
death ; and indeed I have found that a show of care¬ 
lessness is no bad means of protection. Threatening 
letters are oftener practical jokes than anything 
more serious. I was never able to understand the 
great fuss made about the threatening letter sent to 
Bismarck, when I remembered those sent to me. I 
quote one that reached me in Saxony during the 
most flourishing period of the Nationalvorcin : ‘ Your 
Excellency would give the German nation a new 
proof of your patriotism, were you to send in your 
resignation. But you must do so without delay, you 
blackguard, or it will be too late.’ 

It is to the credit of Austria, aud of Vienna in 
particular, that during the whole term of my Austrian 
Administration I did not receive a single anonymous 
threatening letter. This was a strange testimonial 
of popularity, but one not to be despised. 



CHAPTER IX 
1868 

UNFORTUNATE DISAGREEMENTS. 

In the summer of I8G8, three momentous events 
occurred: the resignation of Prince Charles Auers- 
perg, the German Rifle Festival, and the projected 
journey of the Emperor to Galicia. 

I may say, with the strictest adherence to truth, 
that nothing could be more unwelcome or disturbing 
to me than the resignation of Prince Auersperg, which 
was all the more unpleasant, as it had the appear¬ 
ance of having been brought about by me. I say 
* the appearance,’ because in reality nothing was 
more remote from my thoughts than this sudden 
resignation of the Minister President; and I sub¬ 
sequently heard from persons who were better 
acquainted with the Prince than I was, that my visit 
to Prague was, I will not say the pretext, but the 
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occasion of his resignation, and this statement is 
supported by the opening words of the letter in which 
he requested to be allowed to resign. As I stated in 
Parliament, I bitterly repented that journey to 
Prague; but it was not suggested to me by any 
thought of injuring Prince Auersperg. The Prince 
had received me sympathetically in Austria; that 
sympathy I cordially reciprocated, and I owe valuable 
support to it.* 

The Emperor and 1 often discussed the desira¬ 
bility of persuading the national parties which refused 
to take part in the Iieichsrath to give up their 
opposition, and the Emperor told me lie thought 
I might bo of use in that respect. It was of 
course not for the Chancellor of the Empire to 
enter more fully into the subject; but it was 
evident that as I then possessed the Emperor’s full 
confidence, and was the real creator of the new order 
of things, I could not be perfectly silent on certain 
subjects in my interviews with him. 

It so happened that just at the time when Prince 
Auersperg accompanied the Emperor to Bohemia, 
some despatches which required immediate attention 
arrived from Baron Meysenbug, who had been sent 
to Rome on a special mission. I informed the 
Emperor that I was coming to Prague to communi¬ 
cate these despatches to him, and his Majesty told the 


* Nothing coulil have been more agreeable than our stay at Gastein in 1867. 
Daring an excursion in the Anluufthal I had a dangerous fall, which was happily un¬ 
attended by serious consequences. On getting off my horse, my foot slipped, and I 
fell down. * That was your first false step in Austria,' said Prince Charles Auersperg. 
Exactly a year later, the Prague incident took plaoe. 
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governor, Baron Kellersperg, of my approaching 
arrival, adding that an interview between me and 
Messrs Rieger and Palacky * would be desirable. 
Baron Kellersperg very improperly invited these 
gentlemen to the governor’s palace to meet me, 
only informing Prince Auersperg that he had done 
so after the interview had taken place. 

All I said at the interview was this : 

‘ People represent me as an enemy of the Slavs, 
and make the utterly unfounded statement that I had 
said that the Slavs must be pushed to the wall. My 
point of view was strictly objective, and equally just 
to all nationalities. But they must not forget that I 
have signed the Constitution, and cannot therefore 
depart from it to go to them ; they must enter it to 
come to me.’ 

How clearly I spoke in this sense, was proved by 
the tone of the Czech papers next day; they all 
expressed themselves very despondingly as to the 
interview. Baron Kellersperg, who was present, 
certainly did not fail to inform Prince Auersperg of 
the course the interview had taken. Tt was to the 
interest of the Prince and of the Ministry, instead of 
making my meeting with Rieger and Palacky a 
cause of rupture, to turn it, on the contrary, to their 
own account, thus strengthening the position of the 
Ministry as well as that of the Chancellor of the 
Empire. But the Prince thought otherwise. When 
I visited him, I found him in a high state of excite¬ 
ment. I expected to hear him complain that I was 


The Czech leaden. 
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interfering in the affairs of the Cis-Leithan Ministry; 
but he did not say a word on that point. lie merely 
remarked in a sharp tone that it was intolerable that 
I should claim the credit of everything that was done ; 
and this looked as if more was to be feared from the 
success than the failure of my proceedings. 

I did all that was in my power to appease the 
Prince. I left Prague that evening, having only 
arrived in the morning, and did not stop for the gala 
performance that was to take place at the theatre. 
All was in vain. Prince Auersperg even thought 
proper to leave the Emperor before the end of his 
Bohemian journey. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna, his 
Majesty sent me the letter in which Prince Auersperg 
tendered his resignation, and I think its opening 
words are important enough to be quoted here: 

‘ I have been struggling for some time with the pain¬ 
ful consciousness that I am not honoured by your 
Majesty with that confidence which would give my 
services a prospect of success.’ * 

I asked as a favour that the Emperor should not 
accept the resignation, and I sent Baron Hoffmann to 
the Prince’s summer residence, Scliloss Albrechtsberg, 
to endeavour to induce him to withdraw it. I met 

* Prince Charles Aucrspcrg’a opinion as to liis prospects of success was not quite 
mistaken, but I am certain that th« Emperor hud not the slightest wish for liis 
resignation. The- l’rince himself, however, was not quite free from blame. During 
the special debate in the Upper House on the Marriage Law, the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to me two amendments which he would have liked to see accepted. I 
ventured to state that their acceptance would be difficult. Prince Auersperg was 
then called, and to my agreeable surprise, he expressed an opposite opinion, and 
undertook to carry the laws through the House. Hut no sufficient steps were taken 
to introduce the amendments ; the motion was not even put. Count ilalin, who was 
to bring forward the motion, did not appear at the right time. 
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the Prince a little time afterwards at Gastein, when X 
again did everything I could to induce him to retain 
office. He consented to a postponement of the 
Imperial decision on his ‘ irrevocable resignation,’ as 
he called it, but meanwhile he remained perfectly 
passive. I was told by some persons in the Prince’s 
entourage that he was under the influence of mischief 
makers, who made him believe that there was a pro¬ 
spect of a change of system under the auspices of Count 
Henry Clam, and that the Prince’s pride would not 
allow him to await such an event, which, I may add, 
was then quite beyond the range of possibility. 

I had the misfortune of very innocently acquiring 
the reputation of being an opponent of the Auersperg 
family, whereas, on the contrary, I always did it a 
service when I could. When the Bohemian Diet met 
in 18G7 with a German-Liberal majority, Count 
Hartig was appointed ‘ Oberstlandmarschall.’ He 
assumed that office very unwillingly, and resigned it 
after the first session. I proposed to the Emperor to 
appoint Prince Adolphus, brother of Prince Charles 
Auersperg as his successor. This proposal at first 
caused some surprise, as Prince Adolphus had hitherto 
not given any signs of statesmanlike capacity. But I 
was not far wrong in my choice, independently of my 
desire to oblige Prince Charles. Prince Adolphus, 
who had the advantage of a complete knowledge of 
the Czech language, knew how to make himself 
respected and liked as President of the Diet. 

When in the autumn of 18G8 the resignation of 
Prince Charles became unavoidable, he paid me a 
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visit, and said: ‘ I hear that you intend to propose 
my brother to the Emperor in my place.’ I had 
never even dreamt of such a thing, and I replied : ‘ I 
should indeed like to see him in the Ministry; but I 
consider his presence in Prague essential.’ Prince 
Charles did not agree, and he gave me clearly to 
understand that he would like to see his brother 
appointed. In consequence of this interview I 
sounded the Ministers, and as they all approved the 
suggestion, I represented to the Emperor that it 
would be advisable to keep the name of Auersperg in 
the Cabinet, and thus to reconcile the family. 

In a Council of Ministers that took place soon 
afterwards, the Emperor made a speech to those 
present, declaring that he would appoint Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg as Minister-President, to which 
I confidently expected all would agree. How groat, 
therefore, was [my surprise when one of the Ministers 
said that, until the Reichsrath met, there was no 
urgent reason for filling up the post of President, as 
* we are so contented under the direction of Count 
Taaffe.’ 

It will easily be understood that the candidature 
of Prince Adolphus was dropped after this speech. 

After my resignation Prince Adolphus Auersperg 
was placed at the head of a Ministry which lasted 
longer than usual; but in 1870 he was again proposed 
for this appointment without my co-operation, and 
with as little success. The Ministry happened to be 
divided, and the Emperor took my advice and sided 
with the majority. The consequence was that Count 
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Taaffe resigned the post of Minister-President, where¬ 
upon the Ministers belonging to the majority, viz.', 
Herbst, Giskra, Hasner, Plener and Brestl, agreed itt 
proposing Prince Adolphus Auersperg. The latter S 
was summoned to his Majesty, and it appears that 
this first political interview did not diminish the favour 
with which the Prince was regarded by the Emperor. ', 
Prince Adolphus desired that Plener should be: 
dismissed, and that Giskra should be transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of Commerce. 
It will easily be understood that these kind intentions 
did not make the Ministers anxious for the Prince’s 
nomination. 

Soon after I had occasion to be of use to Prince 
Adolphus Auersperg, as it was chiefly owing to my 
mediation that he was appointed ‘ Landeschef’ of 
Salzburg. 

As I said above, if I was not successful with the 
Auersperg family, I had the consolation of knowing 
that it was not my fault. 



CHAPTER X 
1868 

THE AUSTBO-ENQLISH TREATY OP COMMERCE.—1885, 1887, 1808, AND 1875. 

—THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION. 

Mr advocacy of Free Trade had caused me many 
trials in Austria, and especially on the. occasion of 
the supplementary convention with England. 

I do not wish to blame a highly-cstimable pre¬ 
decessor of mine, but it is not to be denied that one 
of his characteristics, excessive pliancy, manifested 
itself at inopportune moments. When the Central 
States were not disposed, at the Niirnbcrg Con¬ 
ference of October 1863, to displease Prussia by the 
appointment of a directorate without any prospect of 
success, the last words I heard were: ‘ I will show 
you that I too can come to terms with Prussia.’ The 
results of this view of the situation were the Austro- 
Prussian Alliance and the joint war against Denmark, 
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which were totally opposed to the laws of the Com 
federation, and resulted in the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. 

Not less mistaken and sensational was the reply 
given to the Franco-German Customs Treaty, which 
caused so much displeasure in Vienna, by concluding 
an English Treaty. Prussia succeeded by its Treaty 
with France in obtaining the means of breaking the 
resistance of some States against a Liberal tariff; but 
Austria, by her Treaty with England, virtually 
accepted such a tariff. The above policy first 
manifested itself when the Austrian Government 
began to open commercial relations with England 
after 18G0. It afterwards entered on a second 
stage, about which I shall speak further on, and it 
ended in the supplementary convention—my great 
sin. 

To judge by what has been said from time to time 
about the English Convention, one might believe that 
the Austrian wool and cotton industries had been in 
the highest state of efficiency before the entrance into 
the country of the ‘imported statesman,’ as a Moravian 
Deputy said in the llcichsrath. The first thing the 
* foreigner ’ did was to call in the English, to whom 
Austria had hitherto given a wide berth, and to 
conclude a Commercial Treaty with them that 
was ruinous to Austrian industry. But the real 
course of events was somewhat different. 

Instead of bringing the English to Vienna^ I 
found them there: very extensive concessions had 
been made to them long before I came. The. 
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chief were the ad valorem duties which were after¬ 
wards so much abused, and to which England, owing 
to her large production of cheap goods, attached great 
importance. These concessions were made before 
my arrival; and two years elapsed between the 
signature of the final Protocol of the negotiations 
of 1867, and the definite conclusion of the Treaty. 

I have mentioned above the origin of our commercial 
rapprochement with England; subsequently the matter 
was also considered from other points of view. An 
idea was at that time entertained which was not 
without ingenuity or practicability, but the results of 
which did not in any way come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. The object was to attract English 
capital into Austria, and to open an inexhaustible and 
reliable source of national credit. And here I must 
not omit to emphasize the fact that Cobden’s doctrines 
on Free Trade were then very popular at Vienna, 
where there was every inclination to pursue a Liberal 
commercial policy. This is clearly proved by the 
Treaty of 1865. 

As I have already stated, this Treaty admitted ad 
valorem duties in principle, and it was arranged that 
in the ensuing year Commissioners should meet for 
the purpose of framing regulations on the subject. 
This was to have been done in March 1866. The 
arrival, however, of the English Commissioners was 
delayed, and they came just before the outbreak of the 
Austro-Prussian war. Under these circumstances the 
negotiations of course had to bo adjourned, and the 
English Commissioners were invited to return in the 
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following year. In the meantime I was appointed 
Minister; and it was not to be expected that I should 
ask the English Commissioners to stay at home. The 
negotiations were carried on with the participation of 
the director of the Ministry of Commerce, Baron 
Prctis (who afterwards made such an excellent 
Minister of Finance), and he proceeded with great 
caution and reserve ; but ho could not, any more than 
myself, undo what had already been done. The 
final Protocol was signed on the 8th of September 1867, 
and the Treaty was to bo concluded in the following 
year, after the first Parliamentary Ministry had 
assumed the direction of affairs. I submitted a scheme 
in accordance with the negotiations to the Cis-Leithan 
as well as the Hungarian Ministry. The latter agreed 
to it without raising any difficulties; but the former 
made many objections, and it was only after repeated 
negotiations and modifications of the scheme that the 
Convention was signed in the middle of 1868. A 
lively agitation, however, had in the meantime been set 
«n foot in industrial circles, and the consequence was 
that the Convention was strongly objected to in the 
Reiclisrath. I then succeeded in performing a feat 
which has perhaps no precedent in the history of 
Diplomacy: I prevailed upon the English Govern¬ 
ment to alter the Treaty which had already been 
signed, and to sign another. The exchange of notes 
and despatches lasted almost a year; the Austrian 
demands were repeatedly rejected; but the English 
Government finally agreed to them, and in the 
last days of 1869 the Treaty was accepted by the 
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Reichsrath, after having been formulated according to 
.the wishes of the Committee. 

These negotiations were by no means easy or 
agreeable. Some of the London despatches tried my 
patience to the utmost. I did not lose patience, 

. however, as the breaking off of the negotiations would 
have been equivalent to a rupture with England, 
whom we had to reckon with in the East. Moreover, 
this was just the time when the reduction of the 
interest on the Austrian National Debt had excited 
great displeasure, nay, bitterness, in England more 
than elsewhere. But it produces an almost 
ludicrous effect to see in the despatches what 
complaints are made of the obstinacy of the very man 
■who had been accused by his opponents of being a 
submissive instrument of English commercial policy. 
I do not make a merit of this negotiation, but 1 have 
no eause to be ashamed of it; and I had the more 
reason to be convinced that I acted conscientiously, 
as I was forced to do violence to my own opinions, 
which agreed on the whole with those prevalent 
before my arrival. In spite of the present current 
of opinion on the subject, which I am fully aware 
cannot be opposed by the Government, I find it 
impossible even now to reconcile myself to a system 
which professes to [protect native industry and at the 
same time raises the prices of all the necessaries of life 
for the working man; a system which establishes new 
limitations for the protection of home produce, and 
yet removes from native industry the salutary influence 
of competition. In Saxony I had had experience of 
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Commercial Treaties and of Free Trade, and it was 
not unfavourable. But perhaps the conditions in 
that country were not quite normal; workmen and 
employers were accustomed to be industrious and to 
live frugally and abstemiously. When the French 
have to decide on the value of land, they say : 1 Tant 
vaut l’homme, tant vaut la terre,’ and they also say: 
* Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut le commerce.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
1868 


GALICIAN AFFAIRS, ANI> MT CONNKCTION WITH THEM. 

On my return from Custom, tho Emperor was at 
Salzburg. I waited on his Majesty there, and he said 
tome: 1 The Empress and T intend to visit Galicia. I 
suppose you have no objection to make ? ’ 

The plan of this journey had not been unknown to 
me. It had been proposed, not at Vienna, but at 
Pestli. Count Adam Potocki, who was appointed 
* Reisemarschall,’ had done everything he could to 
further it. I have never been able to discover why 
Ministerial circles in Hungary identified themselves 
so completely with the Polish cause. The mutual 
hatred of Russia did not seem to me a sufficient 
explanation ; yet I saw some eminent Poles—Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Czar tory ski—in the Hun¬ 
garian national costume, while the Hasner Ministry 
owed its sudden end chiefly to the circumstance that it 

VOL. II a 
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wished to dissolve the Galician Diet, and presented a 
demand to that effect to the Emperor at Euda. 

Without mentioning these facts, of which I was 
fully aware, I replied to his Majesty that I had no 
objection to make, but that I only wished that their 
Majesties would by degrees honour not only Galicia, 
but all their other territories by their presence. 

The Galician Diet met a few weeks later, and I 
knew that a committee was preparing a resolution 
which virtually demanded an autonomy totally op¬ 
posed to the Constitution of the empire. I did not 
lose sight of the matter, and as soon .as I had learned 
that the resolution had been accepted by the com¬ 
mittee, I immediately advised the Emperor to give up 
his proposed journey. Not a single step was taken 
on the subject by Prince Auerspcrg, who was still 
virtually Minister-President, his resignation not yet 
having been accepted.* Giskra was inclined to expos¬ 
tulate with his Majesty, but he felt that his personal 
views in so delicate a question would be rather against 
him. 

I received an answer saying that bis Majesty had 
sent a telegram to the effect that if the resolution 
were accepted by the Diet, the Imperial journey 
would not take place. 

Count Goluehowski did bis best to prevent the 
passing of the resolution, but he was unsuccessful, and 
indeed it was a hopeless task, as he himself had been 
one of its supporters. 

The Emperor Alexander II said shortly after- 

* Yet be made the projected journey a further motive for resigning. 
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wards to Field Marshal Prince Thurn and Taxis, who 
had been sent to Warsaw to greet him in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria, that he was very glad the 
Imperial journey to Galicia had been given up, as 
he could not have looked upon it with indifference. I 
had certainly been warned that the people might hail 
the Emperor as King of Poland. 

I neither expected nor received any thanks from the 
Czar, as his Majesty had behaved with demonstrative 
rudeness to me the first time I saw r him, which was’in 
London. Nor did I gain credit for my action from 
the Ministry and the Constitutional Party, while it 
raised a good deal of feeling against me in Polish aud 
other circles. 

I do not know what people now say of me in 
Galicia ; I do not expect much after the experiences 
1 have gone through. Aud yet the Poles never had 
reason to complain of me. In 18G7, when I was 
Minister-President, they obtained very considerable 
concessions, and it was I who proposed Dr Zicmialk- 
owski to the Emperor for the post of Vice-President 
of the House of Deputies. 1 knew that Ziemialkowski 
had been unjustly confined in prison, audjny recommen¬ 
dation led to his afterwards becoming a Minister, and 
being raised to the rank of Haron. When in the iamc 
year, 18G8, Prince Napoleon was at Vienna, I gave a 
dinner in his honour, to which I invited Deputies from 
all parts of the empire. I can still see the Prince 
before me, with the Due do Gramont by his side. I 
asked the latter to allow me to introduce Ziemialkowski 
to him, which I did as follows : ‘ M. do Ziemialkowski, 
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condamne autrefois a mort —je ponse quo nous sommes 
en regie.’ 

Later on, I was betrothed, so to say, to Galicia, 
but our marriage was never consummated. In 1870 
the Commercial Chamber of Brody elected me 
member of the Diet. I was much pleased with 
this mark of sympathy, and begged Hofratb Klaczko, 
who had just been appointed to the Ministry, to draw 
up a reply by telegram in Polish. This attention, 
however, was very badly received. ‘ What ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed the good people of Brody ; ‘ we have chosen 
him because we want a German to represent us in 
the Diet, and he speaks Polish ! ’ 



CHAPTER XII 
1868 

MILITARY LAWS.-TITLK OK COUNT. 

Tjmks were not barren of events when I had the 
honour to be Austrian Minister. The year L8(>8 was 
particularly fertile. When it opened, the Delega¬ 
tions were at Vienna; when it closed, at Pestli. In 
the spring there was anxiety and trouble in the 
Upper House on the subject of the Religious I jaws ; 
in the autumn there were struggles in the House of 
Deputies about the Military Defence Laws. I had to 
play an ambiguous part in the latter affair, although I 
did not appear in the capacity of Foreign Minister. 
Being a Deputy, I was chosen member of the Com¬ 
mittee. The words 1 spoke in this capacity drew down 
upon me the reproach of painting things too darkly ; 
but subsequent events did not justify that reproach. 
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During the session I received at Buda the follow¬ 
ing autograph letter from the Emperor :— 

1 Bcoa, December 5, 1868. 

‘My dear Baron von Bkust, —The expiring year 
has given you further claims to a recognition of your 
services. Lot my confidence be always an exhorta¬ 
tion to you to persevere faithfully and boldly in your 
task. As an especial sign of my favour, I raise you 
to the hereditary title of Count, dispensing you from 
the usual payment of taxes. 

‘ Francis Joseph.’ 

Thus we see that this year ended, like the previous 
one, with a happy retrospect and good hopes for the 
future. Both years w r ere to become withered gar¬ 
lands, as I said in some verses written in 1871. 



CHAPTER XIII 

18CD 


ON THE PEEKS IV (ii;\Ell\L.-ON ARTICLES THAT CAST SHADOWS HEFOEH. 

It has often, and not unjustly, been alleged against 
the Press of the present day, that, independently of 
its immediate advantages and disadvantages, it will 
have an injurious effect on the impartiality and truth 
of history. This fear is not without foundation, for 
more than one historical work that has appeared of 
late years displays extreme prejudice, the views of 
the writer being influenced by party spirit. A 
century later, nay, perhaps in fifty years, there will 
no longer be, as hitherto, one history of the States of 
Europe, but two, three or four ; and it is difficult to 
conceive what the results will be for historical 
students. 
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But it must in justice be owned, when considering 
this and other questions relative to the Press, that not 
only is the Press itself to blame, but also the reading 
public. It has been maintained that the Press makes 
public opinion. To a great extent this is true; but 
it is equally certain that the character of a newspaper 
is determined by that of the public which reads it. 
If the Press is frivolous, this is because light literature 
sells better than serious and well-considered literature. 
During the negotiations on the Concordat, a Viennese 
comic periodical regaled its readers with numerous 
caricatures ridiculing the Pope and the Bishops, 
which greatly enhanced the difficulties of my by no 
means easy task. I sent for the Editor, and re¬ 
monstrated with him on the unseemliness of the 
proceeding. 

‘ We have no feeling,’ was his answer, ‘ against the 
Pope and the Bishops ; but this kind of thing sells 
just now ; if your Excellency will guarantee us against 
loss, we will stop the caricatures at once.’ 

In another respect the reading public is also to 
blame. Newspapers are read very superficially and 
hurriedly, and they do not live longer than twenty- 
four hours. Few think of reading the more important 
articles carefully, and nobody dreams of preserving 
such articles as might afterwards be of use to the 
historian. 

I am sure it will be thought pardonable that I 
myself never could find time to make such a collection 
during the period of my Ministry. I was all the more 
grateful to Dr Kuranda, a Deputy for whom I have 
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the highest esteem, that he induced the proprietors of 
the Neue Frew, Prcsse to lend me a file of their 
papers, of which the reader will have found many 
traces in this work. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1869 

MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. -MV VISIT TO TilK. QUEEN OF I’lIUSSIA AT DADEN. 

-VISITS OF TUB CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM TO VIENNA 

AND OF TUB ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS TO 1IEULIN. 

In the course of the summer I h;ul a very disagree¬ 
able correspondence with Baron Wert her, but I must 
do him the justice to own that he did not try to 
aggravate it. An agreement was made with Prussia 
for mutual disarmament. This was effected by an 
exchange of despatches between Berlin and Vienna. 
But it was remarkable that the Viennese journals 
considered my despatches as erring on the side of 
mildness, and as far more conciliator}^ in tone than 
those signed by the Under Secretary of State, von 
Thile. Soon afterwards I used my leave of absence 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Empress of 
Germany at Baden-Baden. This step made a favour- 
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able impression. The Empress Augusta gave me 
more than once the opportunity of appreciating and 
admiring her lofty, refined, and conciliatory nature. 
I saw lrer Majesty repeatedly in London, and on the 
occasion of the silver wedding at Dresden, she said to 
me : ‘ I am the political stenv grise,’ a very true and 
apt saying. The Empress Augusta knew how to 
soften many asperities (luring the German transforma¬ 
tions of 18(5G and 1871. 

Soon afterwards, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William paid a visit to Vienna; the Archduke 
Charles Louis returned it in Berlin, and thus the 
year ended more favourably for the Austro-Prussiau 
relations than it had begun. Nor has anything 
occurred since to disturb this friendly footing. 

Those, however, who may still doubt, after all 
that 1 have said, who was the aggressor, would do 
well to peruse the following private letter :— 


‘ Hiatus', December 20, 1S6S. 

‘ The attacks and calumnies to which wo are ex¬ 
posed in the official Prussian Press, exceed all bounds ; 
and not I alone, but all my colleagues, ask: What is 
Count Bismarck’s object in allowing them ? They 
can find no satisfactory answer; but as far as they 
can veuture to be just, they all agree (M. Bcnedctti 
told mo so yesterday) that this manoeuvre should be 
met by no other attitude than that of contempt; we 
must leave the reply to our papers. 

* It is quite impossible for me to follow Count 
Bismarck in all his tortuous machinations, or to per- 
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ceive his moans and objects. In this respect I must 
claim your indulgence. But I perceive more and 
more distinctly the endeavour to disturb and destroy 
our good relations with Franco. This endeavour 
must also be connected with the news which Count 
Bismarck, as L firmly believe, first circulated, and 
then caused to be contradicted when it did not 
produce the desired effect—the news, I mean, that 
his visit to Dresden was occasioned by his desire to 
bring about a rapprochement with Austria. The 
same tendency may also be observed in his efforts to 
excite and confirm as much as possible the belief that 
Prussia is on the best of terms with France. He is 
oven said to claim the merit of taking care that Paris 
should not indulge in dangerous illusions as to our in- 
ihienco and capacity of action. Jn contradiction to 
this display of confidence, we may allege the last 
rumours started by his organs in the Press that 
we joined with France in employing the difference 
between Turkey and Greece for the purpose of 
stirring up a Avar. 

‘ 1 will not dwell on this subject, but before I 
conclude, J must beg leave to express the conviction, 
confirmed by observation and experience, that we 
have to deal with the same ill-Avill and hostility, in 
short, the same opposition, as caused the war of 18 G 6 , 
and that the Prussian Government probably regrets 
the concessions it made at Nikolsburg in proportion 
as the signs of our A’itality increase. The feeling 
that we cannot be numbered among the dead of 1866 
gives Count Bismarck no rest; and he will leave no 
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means untried by which he may expect to work 
successfully against our increasing power both at 
home and abroad. Nobody ventures to attack his 
Majesty the Emperor and King; but it is natural 
under the circumstances that your Excellency’s name 
is constantly brought forward, and I am now express¬ 
ing not only my own opinion, but the universal one, 
when I say that Count Bismarck would not shrink 
from any effort to injure and undermine, if ho could, 
your position in the confidence of the Emperor and 
the nation. Accept, etc. Wimfkfen.’ 



CHAPTER XV 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OP VIENNA TAKES MV PART IN THE DIPPER- 

KWHS WITH PRUSSIA. ■ RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY.- 

DIALOCTIE WITH COUNT RKCHltKRC! IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
SCIILESWIC-IIOLSTKIN AFFAIR. 


Tim Independent Liberal Press of Vienna unanimously 
took my side in the controversy with the Prussian 
papers, and also cm the occasion of the presentation of 
the Red Book to the Delegations in July 1809. 

It was therefore the more remarkable that some 
members of the Austrian Delegation expressed them¬ 
selves, not indeed in the sense of the Prussian papers, 
but with sympathy for an Austro-Prussian Alliance, 
and with strong suspicion of an alliance with France. 

I think that my speech on this subject is of 
historical value, and my readers will perhaps not be 
sorry to read the following extracts from it:— 
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‘ A great’deal may be said about alliances; and I 
fully understand the attractiveness of the idea which 
we hear so often mentioned, that Prussia is Austria’s 
natural ally, that we should relinquish all connection 
with Germany, and that Prussia, which is Germany, 
will then be our ally in the East. That idea sounds 
well, and I do not doubt its sincerity. Nor do 1 
doubt that Prussia will offer us the hand of friend¬ 
ship ; but such a result must be the work of time, 
and events may influence it which cannot be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand. 

‘In the) East we have at present, as we must 
openly confess, an excellent friend in the French 
empire. Whether wc do well to make an enemy of 
that friend when we are most in need of him, is a 
serious" question ; and it is also an open question 
whether Germany would be able to join in the services 
we expect of her when we want them. 

‘Austria-Hungary is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. 

‘ We know no other policy than that of friendship 
for those who sympathise with that process; but wc 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are 
cold or indifferent to it. (Applause.) 

‘In conclusion, 1 will allude to a short episode in 
to-day’s debate in which three members discussed a 
question relative to the Schleswig-Holstein War. 

‘ I feel myself called upon to give my opinion on 
this subject, as I was not a mere spectator of the 
events of those days. 

‘ I fully understand and appreciate all the motives 
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which then prompted Austrian policy. I know it was 
very difficult to alter that policy, as that would have 
involved a deviation from a signed treaty; but I 
must agree with the Deputy Dr Rechbauer that there 
was no danger of a European War. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ If Europe looked on calinly when Austria and 
Prussia made war in opposition to the public opinion 
of Germany, would she not have looked on with equal 
calmness, if the war had been undertaken at the 
desire of the German people ? For this it would have 
been requisite that the Federal principle should have 
been made paramount—a difficult task, but one that 
would have been of the greatest use. I conclude with 
a hearty acquiescence in the concluding words of 
Count Roehberg’s speech : “ The best alliances are to 
be sought in Austria herself; it is here that we shall 
find allies, and the more we do so, the more successful 
we shall be in parrying attacks from abroad.” ’ (Great 
applause.) 

I owe it to my esteemed predecessor, Count Recli- 
berg, not to suppress the objection he made to my 
remarks on the Schleswig-Holstein affair; but I claim 
leave in return to append my reply :— 

Count Rechbekg 

‘ I am very grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Empire for his judgment on the difference that arose 
between Dr Rechbauer and myself, and also for his 
recognition of the difficulties with which the Imperial 
Government had then to contend. 

‘ Only on one point must I reply. He says that 
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European War would have ensued had Austria 
placed herself at the head of Germany. I would 
refer him to the despatch of the English Cabinet 
declaring that any deviation from the Treaty of 
Xiondon would be a cams belli. The Gorman Con¬ 
federation did not acknowledge the Treaty of 
London. Austria was hound by it; and if she had 
departed from it, she would have made an enemy of 
England.’ 

Count Beust. 

‘ I will not dispute what has just been said ; but 1 
am in a position to produce the English Blue Book, 
in which there is a document to a different effect. In 
a despatch sent by the English Ambassador in Paris 
to London, he states that Prance would not take part 
in a war, as she knew what it was to begin an un¬ 
popular war with Germany.’ (Hear, hear.) 
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A. 

Imperial Rescript ok thk Gth Octoukr I8G7, to 

CARDINAL RaCSCHKR, IN' UK.PLY TO THK EPISCOPAL 

Address ok thk 28 th Septemhkr. 

1 have communicated to my responsible Ministry thi* address 
sent, to me l>y tlie Archbishops mid l!ishops. 1 appreciate the zeal 
and the well-meaning views which made the Bishops consider it. 
their duty to issue a solemn declaration, as in the years 1849 and 
1861, for the preservation and protection of the Rights of the 
Catholic Church ; hut .1 must regret that instead of supporting the 
earnest endeavours of the Coveruincnt in the important questions 
concerned, and promoting their speedy solution in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, they should have preferred to make the task of the Covern- 
ment more difficult hy publishing an inflammatory address at a 
moment when, as the Bishops themselves justly observe, wo are 
seriously in want of concord, and it is of vital importance not to 
increase the number of occasions of discord and complaint. I trust 
the Bishops will rest assured that 1 shall always know how to 
protect the Church, but I also trust that they will remember that T 
have duties to fulfil as a Constitutional sovereign. 
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B. 

Despatch from Count Beust to Count Trauttmannk- 

DORFF ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Vienne, le 2 Juiliet 1869. 

Pendant les premiers temps de votre siyour a Rome vous avez 
pu uonstater a diiturontes reprises des dispositions plus conciliantes do 
la part du Saint-Siege i\ lYgard du (lou vernrmnnt Imperial et Royal. 
Quclques indices permettaient a Votre Excellence de croirc que le 
Saint-Pern, aussi bion quo Ses premiers Conseillers, comnien^ait h 
appreeier plus justement la situation de l’Eiupire austro bongrois ct 
les causes des dissideuees fadieuscs qui s’etaient produites dans le 
courant de l'annee 186s, 

Nous avons accuoilli cos syiuptutiics avoc uno satisfaction sincere, 
et nous nous sommes e llbrccs de favorLser par notre attitude le devo- 
loppement des tendanees que Votre Excellence nous rigualait. 

D upres vos dernier* rapports eependaut il se serait produit une 
espeeo de temps d arret dans l’amelioratioii progressive de nos rela¬ 
tions avee le Saint-Siege. Uno eireonslance recent© -1’incident de 
Linz—a surlout eontribue si, reveillcr los ancieiuies susceptibilites 
et a susc.itor do liouvcllcs detainees a regard des intentions du Gou- 
verneinent Imperial et Royal. 

<1 ni diyii trausmis a Votre Excellence les informations neces- 
sairos pour retablir les faits sous leur vrai jour, en ce qui concern© 
le cas special que jo viens de citer. Mais je crois qu’il lie sera pas 
inutile, a eette occasion, de reirionter plus haut et d’examiner ici, 
a un point do vue general, les causes de nos ditiicultes avec 1© Saint- 
Siege. Cot examen nous couduira peut-ctre a trouver 1c tnoyen, sin on 
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d’arriver k une entente, du moins d’aplanir quelques mis des obstacles 
qui s’opposent k l’etablissement d’uu dtat do choses plus satisfaisant. 

H me parn.it d’abord indispensable, de je.ter un coup d’ftnl retro- 
spectif sur le pass*? si nous voulons nous rendre un eompto exact des 
faits qui se sent accornplis de nos jours. 

Vers la seconde moitid du dernier siecle il s’est produit dans 
tons les Stilts civilises une tendance manifesto a dmancipor le pou voir 
civil de la dependance du pouvoir religious. L’Antriclie no pouvait 
se soustraire a l’inlluence d’un mouve.ninntaussi fort ct aussi repandu. 
l)e la naquit. le systfcme conuu gdnerulement sous le nom de Jo- 
sephisine. Cette designation n’est pas entiorcnient justifido aux yeux 
de 1’histoire, puisquo l’Emporour Joseph 11 ’a pas, k vrui dire, erdd ce 
systemo, liien qii'il en ait dtd, sans contredit, le reprdseutant le plus 
dnergique et qu’il l’ait applique dans une mesure ddpassnnt peut- 
etre les horne.s voulues. La verity nous impose le devoir de recon- 
uaitre quo. ce Moimrque, anime des lneilleurcs intentions, n’a fait quo 
se confornie.r, en les mettant en pratique sur une plus vaste dchello, 
h des prineipes ddja introduits dans le Couvernernent par I'illustro 
Impiiratriee Maric-Tlierese et memo par le pore de eette Souveraine, 
l’Enqiereur Charles V1. 

L’elan fougueux du regno, de Joseph IT, comme il en arrive sou- 
vent des riiouvements progresses qui lie. savent. jias se maitriser, fut 
suivi d’une sortc de reaction. Sous les Empereurs Leopold I] et 
Francois ], les lois de lour preddeesseur furont eonsiderabJoment 
adoucies dans la pratique, ct ees Monarques eboreborent a dtablir aussi 
de meilleures relations avee 1’Eglise. JVlais,e.n soimne, ils no laisserent 
pas cbranler le principe de la tutelle do l’Mtat sur Ins affaires eccld- 
siastiques. Co principe repondait, en eflbt, trop bicn a la base auto¬ 
crat ique et bureaucratique sur laquello le (louverimiuent des Etats 
autrichiens dtait alors constitud, pour (ju’on osAt. arrucher c(!tte pierre 
fondanientale do l’ediiice. 

On no pouvait nier cepcndarit que la legislation autrichicnne de 
cette dpoque ne fut en contradiction llngrantc avec certains dngmes 
de 1’Eglise catheliquc. Les dilficult.es causce.s par cct dtat de choscs 
devinrent de plus en plus fachouses et sensiblcs dans la pratique, 
depuis l’dlan impriind aux iddes catholiqucs dans toute 1’Allenmgne 
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4 la suite du conflit do Cologne. Cc fut surtout le Chaneelier d’etat 
Prince Metternich qui proclama liautcnient pendant los demifcres 
amides du regno de Francois T et tout le regne de Ferdinard I, que 
les choscs no pouvaieut plus inarclier ainsi, et qu’il fall ait t ftcher de 
conulure la paix avee l’Fgliso catliolique sur le terrain des principes. 
Le Prince fit dc noinbreuses tenatives pour convertir 4 ses iddes les 
homines d’etat places 4 cAtr de lui 4 la tote des affaires, etlesamcner 
4 consentir 4 un couipromis dquitablo avec Rome. Mais ces efforts 
eehoutirent ton,jours centre une opposition qui roncontrait dans ee 
temps un appui tres-vif inenie parmi certains dignitaircs de l’Eglise, 
cloves dans l’esprit du systeme de la tutelle exercee par l’Etat. 

Cette importante question resta ainsi on suspens jusqu’uu moment 
oil eclata le mouvemeut de 18-18. 

l)cs qn’on vimlait introduire dans toutes les spheres de la vie 
publiquf le principe de la liherte d'action, il deveuait impossible de 
laisser a I’Kglise eatholi(|ue smile ses lisieres. Avee i’etablissemcnt 
d’un regime eonsliiutiomiel, quel qu’il fut, devait tomberde lui-memc 
le systeme de romnipoteuee de I'M tat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise. 

Ce fait et le eliaugcment survenu dans l’etat de eboses lie furent 
pas meeonnus par les homines qui etaienL alors nu pouvoir. Lorsque 
l’n'iivre tenlee par I'Assembled (life constituanl.e a Krenisier eut 
cchoude, ladiarte ocfroycc dn Mars 1 184!) qui sVnsuivitconthitJen 
oj(position 4 toutes les traditions reruos jusqn’a cette eporjue, la re- 
eonnaissaiice formelle du principe de la liherte de i’Kglise eatlio- 
liqui!. 

Cost done un fait histnrique incontestable que les catholiques 
on Antriche sent redevables au principe constitutioimel seul d’etre 
afiraneliis des entraves inqidt,antes qu'iuiposait a leurs consciences 
l’iiifluciiee souveiit fort efeiidue que I’litat exei\*ait sur les affaires de 
l’Eglise. On aurait du sc souvenir do cette eireonstancc 4 Rome 
lorsque, dans une allocution donf nous rogrettous encore l’eflet, notre 
Constitution flit l’objeet d’line eniidamnation aerimoiiieuse. 

Pevelopper les germes reiiferiii< ! s dans la Constitution de 1849 
dtait une tuehe ardue, digue d’oeeuper les meilleurs esprits. Onavait 
4 eboisir entro deux systemes differents pour arriver 4 ee but. 11 
titait possible: 
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(1) aoit d’abolir los lois et ordonnanccs existantcs qui no s’ajus- 
taient plus au nouvcl ordre de choses, do la fo<;on qu’ello.s avaient 
dtd dmises, c’est-i-dire par le simple exercicc du pouvoir legislatif. 

(2) soit de oonclure avee le Saint-Siege uu arrangement formel, 
tel qu’un Concordat donnant aux reformos prqjetees le caractcre d’un 
acte synallngmatique. 

II cst hors de doute que le premier de ees deux inodes de pro- 
ceder aurait. et.e non seule.ment le plus simple mais aussi le plus eon- 
forme aux principcs constitutionnels. 

Kn eflet, ceux-ui, land is qu’ils reconnaissont uu partage des pou- 
voirs publics outre le Mouurque et los Corps representatifs de la 
nation, oxehiont entiereineiit tout ingd.rence d’une Puissance etrangere 
dans les afliiires qui soul du ressort de la legislation intdrieure. 

C’est. par re motif que, dans presque tous les cas ou les Concor¬ 
dats out etc conelus avee Home par des Utats regis dans des formes 
constitutionelles, les stipulations convenues out etc inises en vigueur 
au moyeu d'ordonuancos speeiales, issues de l’autorite legislative 
agissant dans la plenitude de son indepoudanco. Souvent memo ces 
ordonnanees, eoinme les artieles organiques en I 1 'ranee, out die redi¬ 
gees dans mi esprit fort diderent de celui qui avait preside aux 
arrangements quVllos etaient destinees a mett-ro en execution, et olios 
no s’y adaptaiout qu’au moyen d’une interpretation taut soit. peu 
forcee. 

Au eomnieneemeiit on parut reconnaicro en Autriche la verite 
des inaximes que jo vices domineer. Ou regia d’aliord par des or 
doiinances, dont quelques-unos sent, encore a present en vigueur, les 
nouvelles relations qu’il s’agissait d'etablir outre 1’Ktat e.t, l’Eglisc; 
ee ne fut qu’a niesuix; (ju’on s’eloignait davautage de 1’idee de gou- 
verner scion les formes eonstituliouelles qu’il s’opera un changcment 
dans les vues et qu’on cutra dans d'autres voies. 

II est positif qu'au moment memo de la mission confide a Mon- 
seigneur Hauseller, alors qu’il net-ait qu’Eveque, de Layout, mission 
qui eonduisit k la negoeiation du Conoordat, le Oouvernoment, Im¬ 
perial ne pensait pas encore a conelurc une transaction d une telle 
importance. II ne sougeait, a eetle epoque, qu a etablir une entente 
avee le Saint-Siege au sujet de la legislation nmtrimouialc. Ce ne 
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fut quo peu h peu, au fur et a incsure de longues ndgociations qui 
s'ensuivircnt, qu’on en arriva k rfSunir la matiere ctendue qui forma 
l’objct du Concordat. 

II n’est pint dans notre intention de nous livrer ici k une critique 
detailldc de cot Acte. Cornmc toute npuvrc huniaine, il porte l’em- 
preinte de 1’cpoque ou il fut conyu. En 1855 l’Autriche etait un 
Ktat forteinont centralis^, regi par un pouvoir absolu. Une volontd 
unique y faisait la loi et n’etait souniise qu’au coutrOle exercd par 
les influences nioinenUnices de la situation. On no pcut s’etonner 
quo le Chef do la Catliolieito ayant a traitor aveo un Couverneinent 
ainsi coristituc, iiit eliorclie non seulemont a procurer a ses fideles en 
Autriche une position qui les mit li l’abri d'une tutcllo vexatoire 
de la bureaucratic, niais aussi a aequorir pour l’Eglise tous les 
privileges <jui, scion les decisions du Concilc de Trento, lui appar- 
tenaient de droit nu sein de cot lltat feodal qui precisemcnt reposait 
stir le prineipe du privilege, mais qui, dans l’Ktat moderne, avaicnt 
perdu, depiiis plus d’un sieelo, lour raison d'etre. 

Ainsi quo je l’ai fa it. ressnrtir avant, il faut toujours, pour com- 
pi-endre l’origine et la ported du Concordat, de 1885, se rappeler les 
idces de centralisation dominant alors a la suite des evdieinents de 
18 tS, tendances qui, a l'heure qti’il est, coiuptent encore de nombreux 
partisans it qui a ectte t'poquu-h), (/mix /' rx/toir de consolidrr hi cen- 
trulUa/ion pur mu• rourrnt ration rrnforrfe dn pouvoir relh/ieux, xe 
pri'lniiiut a un pnrUuje. qui, loin dr. la fortifier, derail Haffaihlir. C’est 
ainsi quo s’oxpliquont les suecos obtenus alors par ia Cour de Rome. 
Eli diet, le Saint-Siege conscnt.it bien vis-a-vis du pouvoir civil k 
quclques concessions qui no manquent pas de valour ct qu’on fit 
sonner tros-liaut. a Rome. IV co nomlirc est le droit de nomination 
a la plupnrt des hautes dignites ecclcsiastiqites. Mais, a cdti< de ces 
dispositions, le Concordat en contient une aerie d’autres, assurant aux 
Eveques et. au Olerge on general line position exeeptionelle qui les 
place au droit comnnin. 

T1 faut enfin reniarquor que lc Concordat ('■tait, en somme, loin, 
d’etre coiu;u dans 1’esprit qui avait dicta la Constitution de 1849, et 
qu’il rdpondftit plutot ii la pensee d’une religion dominante d’une 
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religion d’etat qui est en contradiction avec toutes les iddes modemcs 
de liberty constitutionellc. 

Ces ddfauts de la situation erode par le Concordat apparurent 
encore d’une manic re. plus dclatanto k ]’occasion de la loi sur lcs 
manages publico bientfit aprds. II s’y reneontre des dispositions 
dont l’cxpdrience lit ressortir des effets souvcnt durs et vexatoires. 
Aussi vit-on, dfes cct instant, augmenter considerablcinent lo mauvais 
effct produit ddj& sur l’opinion publi<jue on Autriche par la conclu¬ 
sion du Concordat. 

Cot Actc, loin do pouvoir done (it re considdrd com mo une 
application impartialo du principe inaugurd en 1849, do l’Eglise 
libre dans l’Etat libre, n’a etc conclu qu’i l’avantago exclusif d’une 
des parties et dans des conditions intinieinont lidos h 1’existence 
d’une cortaine forme, do Couvemme.nt en Autriche. C’est lit ce qui 
constituait le ddfaut principal et la faiblesse d’une. wuvre dont 
1’existence nieme devait se trouvor menaede du moment oil cltangcrait 
la situation en vuc de laquclle elle avait dte erdde. 

Cette vdrite s’e.st fait sentir des le rdtablissement d’une rdgime 
constitutionnel on Autriclie. Ddja en 1862 et 18G3 nous voyons& 
Rome un ndgoeiat.enr antricliien travaillant !i obtonir dos modifications 
cssentielles au Concordat. IVlallieurouscment, les esperanees qui se 
rattacliaieut a cotte ndgoeiat ion, entamde certainoment dans un esprit 
de parfaite moderation, n’en restaient pas moins illusoires. 

Cet dtat de clioses se traina ainsi pdnibleinont jusqu’aux dvdne- 
mentsde 18. r >0, qui firent entrer dans une phase nouvelle la question 
des relations de 1’Etat avec l’Egliso. 

II dtait dvident aux yeux do tout vrai patrioto quo l’existcuec 
de l’iitat no pouvait plus dtre assurde que si on ontrepronait sa re- 
gdndration complete au nioyen des libcrtds constitutionolles les plus 
dteridues. Favorise.r le libre ddveloppement de toutes les forces vives 
de la nation devint, en consequence, le principe fondainental du 
Gouvernement. 

On doit regretter que 1’lSpiscopat autrichicn et les rapports 
adressds au Saint-Sidge n’aieut pas tenu un juste compte de la force 
d’impulsion irrdsistible qui produisait les changemonts survenus en 
Autriche. Cette erreur fit naturellement naitre aussi a Rome plus 
. VOL. II Y 
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d’une appreciation erronnce. Hi les orgnncs do l’Eglise avaient oora- 
pris qu’cn face d’un changcmcnt total dc systeme, fruit da la plus 
impericuse necessite, il tie pouvait plus etrc question de tenter dea 
efforts infructucux alin de sauver dcs privileges frappes de caducite, 
niais qu'il s'agissait de faire tourncr autant que possilile au profit de 
1’Eglise catlioliquo lc nouvel ortlre de clioses, ainsi que, par example 
le elerge beige 1’avait si bien cotupris en acceptant la Constitution 
de 1831, ils naunuout, sans doute, pas oppose aux reformes projetdea 
cette resistance opiniutre qui lour a fait rcprocher d’etre les anto- 
gonist.esde 1'orgaiiisation eonstitutionelle de la Monarchic. Cost ce 
roproclie qui rend aujourd’liui si difficile la position du elerge et 
qui, au grand regret du Oouverneinent Imperial et Royal, envenime 
ties eomplieations souveut peu importautes en ellos-inenies et con- 
ccrnunt tie siuqdes questions de detail. 

Ce <|ui precede explique en pirtie comment l’intervention du 
Saint-Hiege a pu, malheiireuseiuent, plus d’une fois aigrir les eonllits, 
au lieu de les apaiser. Nous ue voulons, d'ailleurs, accuser ici per- 
sonne. Notre seul but cst d'examiner imparl ialement la situation et 
d’introduire la sonde dans la plaie, alin de trouver, si e’est possible, 
un inoyen de la guerir. Nous cherclions, avant tout, a. coneilicr, ot 
nous nous esti morions lieurenx si nous parveuions a retablir, do part 
et d'autre, ties relations sinon satisfaisantes, du iiioins (olerables. 

Coniine nous venous tie le dire, le luainticn du Concordat, dans 
le sens oil il avail etc eonclu en 18, r ). r >, etait devenu pour It; Gouver- 
lienicnt Imperial et Royal unt; impossibilite tie la nature la plus 
absolue. Contre un fait aussi incontestable il est oiseux d’opposer 
des arguments Ids quo eeux aux quels on a souvent reeours, tantOt 
en alleguant le earactore bilateral tie eette transaction, tantdt en 
rendnut responsebles de ce qui s’est passe eerlaines individualitds 
parnii les litmunes places a la direction ties affaires. Du moment ou, 
par suite du retablisscnient de la Constitution en Hongrie, tout ce 
pays, sans so mett l e en opposition avee l’Episeopat, se refusait & re- 
connaitre la validite du Concordat, il n’etait plus possible de soutenir 
la these eoutraire dans la partie oeeidentale de la Monarchie ou 
l’agitation contrc le Concordat existait dans des proportions beau- 
coup plus intouscs. Memo un Ministcre compose des chefs les plus 
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marquants du parti dit clerical ou rcactionnaire aurait btii tout aussi 
■pou capable d’apporter cn cela un changcment a l’etat do el loses quo 
les homines actuellement au pouvoir. 

Quelque douloureux qu’il puisse etre pour la Cour de Home 
d’entendrc ces paroles, nous lie pouvons dlssiniuler les verites 
suiv antes: 

Les stipulations les plus ossontielles du Concordat sont dovcnucs 
inexbeti tables en Autriclic, la position privilegibe quo cot Acte aceor- 
dait au clergb lie pout plus lui otro coiiservcc et olio no fcrait desor- 
xnais que lui nuire; enlin, il cst illusoirc d’espbrer quo cet btat de 
ehoses no soit quo passager et puisse etre modifib par un cUangemeut 
de Minis tore. 

Le Couvenicnient Imperial et Royal ost loin do eliercher lalutto 
avec 1’ltglise ; il appello, au contraire, de tous ses vmux uno entente. 
Au milieu des ditlicultbs dont il est assailli, son caline et son im¬ 
partiable no so sont jamais dementis. 11 a domic a tous les partis 
des conseils de prudence et do moderation, et il a toujours tenu a se 
rbsei-ver la possibility d'btublir a l avenir de meilleures relations avec 
la Cour de Rome. 

On pout trouver la jireuve de ce quo j’avauec dans le double 
fait que le Couvernement Imperial et Royal s’est soigneusement 
abstenu de se prononcor sur la (]ucstion de la validilb du Concordat 
dans son ensemble, et qu’il a montrb uno grande reserve precisbuient 
dans les questions qui out provoque le plus d’irritation a Rome, 
e’est-a-diro les reformes apportbes aux lois sur le manage et sur 
l’enseigncmenl. 

Si l’on admet que les circonstances, ainsi que les maximes dont 
elles avaient anicnb l’adoption, no porniottniont plus au Couvcruo- 
ment de continuer a se placer au point de vue exclusif de 1’Ktat 
catholiquc, et qu’il btait oblige, au contraire, de eonformer sa legisla¬ 
tion au principc de I’bgalitb des cultes devaut la loi, ou doit rendre 
au Cabinet Imperial la justice de reconnaitre qu’il s’est ellbrce do 
manager autant que possible les intbrets catlioliqucs. 

En ce qui conecmc les lois sur lo manage, personne n’ignore 
qu’une fraction tres-influente de nos Corps rbprbsentatifs s’etait pro- 
nonebe en favour de l’introduction du manage civil obligatoire. 
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M6me beaucoup d’hotnmes appartenant au parti le plus imbii dies 
iddes catholiques pcnsaieut que cette institution offrait le seul moyen 
de rdsoudre la difficulty et d’dviter des conflits avec l’^glise. Cepend- 
ant des autorites dont le Gouvemement croyait devoir tenir oompte 
se prononccrent. en sens inverse, et de nianiero k donner la prdfdrence 
au manage civil subsidiaire. 

Ce n’ost pas parco qu’il partageait cette opinion quo le Gouver- 
nenient se pronon^a pour 1’adoption d’un projet de loi coiuju dans le 
sens quo je viens d’indiquer. Mais, aprcs ce qui s’utait passe, il n’eu 
fut. que plus penibleinent surpris de voir l’Kpiscopat coimnencer pnr 
des lettres pastorales et, d’autres manifestations un combat qui devait 
uialhenreuseinent aboutir a des resultats tels que ceux que nous 
voyons sc produirc, a notre regret, dans l’incident de l’Rveque de 
Linz. 

En ce qui concerne la loi sur ronseignemont, il faut rernarquer, 
avaut tout, que ces nouvelles dispositions legislatives adniettent par- 
faitenieut la creation et l'cxixteiico d’denies ayaut un caractcre con- 
fessionel. Le elerge catliolique peut, de nidme (jue les lai'ques. pro¬ 
filer de ces dispositions et en retirer pour la foi catholique des 
advantages precious. Si on jetto un coup d’u'il sur les resultats 
obtenus dans des cireoustanucs analogues en France, on Belgique et 
dans les provinces rbenanes, si on considcrc, en outre, lesj ressources 
abondiintes dont dispose 1’Rpiscnpat en Autriche, on doit s’etonner 
qu’il ne se soit pas oinpard de suite avec empi'cssemcnt des facilites 
qui lui sont accorddes a cot egard. Elies permettraient cci’tes a 
l’ltglise catliolique de s’assurer une influence propre k la dedoiuniagcr 
.•implement do la perle cpi’clle dprouve en dtnnt privee de sa position 
privildgide. 

Memo si on ne vent pas faire entrer en ligne de coropte de seui- 
blables avantages, il n’on reste pas mains incontestable que la nouvelle 
legislation sur ronscignoment est loin d’avoir etc conquo dans un 
esprit systenmtiquomont hostile a 1’Egliso catliolique. Elle precise, 
il est vrai, d’avantage la part qui doit revenir a l’Etat dans la sur¬ 
veillance des denies, et elle restreint l’influence directo exerede parle 
elerge aux inatiercs qui sont de son veritable ressort, e’est-iedire 
l’enseignement de. la religion. Mais il ne depend que du clergd de 
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conserver par une attitude habile une influence considerable, prin- 
cipalement sur les ecoles populaircs. On n’a pas, on eft'et, enlev4 
entiferement b, ces demieres, coinuie on le pretend sou vent a tort, leur 
caractere confessionel. On a seulement assure leur devcloppement 
progressif et leur amelioration, en tenant coniplc avoe soin de toutes 
les conditions tl’une saine morale. 

Nous eroyons avoir trace ainsi avec une exacte impartiality' le 
tableau de ce qui s’est fait jusqu’ici. T1 me restc maintenant a exa¬ 
miner encore une question. 

Est-ee qu’unc entente est possible entre le Gouvcmement Imperial 
et Royal aetucl et le Saint-Siege, lorsqu’ils sont l’un et l’autre places 
& des points de vuc aussi divergents, et separes par des questions de 
priucipe aussi importaut.es 1 

Nous n’hesitons pas a rdpondre par I'ailiruiative: toutefois, ce 
riisultat no saurait etre, atteiut qu’h une premiere condition. 

On doit avant tout se decider a Rome it lie plus regarder 
l’Autridio coniine 1111 pays predestine a servir les vues du Saint- 
Sii'go; il faut dorenavant placer l’Empiro austro-hongrois sur la nieuie 
lignequed’ftutres Etatsconstitutionnels mod ernes, et nc pas demander, 
par consequent, au (louvernement Imperial et Royal dose plier b 
des exigences qu’on ne sougerait pas a imposer a des pays tels que 
la France ou la Uelgique, parce qu’on sait d’avanco que de pareilles, 
pretentions n’y reeontreraient (juo des refus et lie ferment que coiu- 
proiuottre inutilemeut le Haint-Siege. 

Ce qui a pu litre dans d’autres pays, sans amener pour eela 
de rupture avec Rome, doit aussi etre possible en Autriehe. Telle 
est la premiere regie fondamcutalc dont le Gouveriicuient aussi bien 
que la nation est resolu a lie point se departir. 

Je ne discouviens pas qu’ii pourra encore s’ecouler quelquc temps 
avant qu’on admette ii Rome cette verity: dans une mesure sufKsante 
pour permettre d’en retirer quelque fruit. On y aimera mieux, 
peut-etre, tergiverser encore, se maintenir sur le terrain de certains 
points de droit fonnels et protester contre ce qu’on appellc des in¬ 
fractions aux engagements contractus. On peut assuremeut, de cette 
faqon, prolonger la lutte el suscitcr maint embarras au Gouverncment 
Imperial et Royal. Mais, en reality*, on fera surtout ainsi un tort 
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immense aux interets de l’Eglise catholique clans la Monarchic austro- 
hongroise. On devrn finir par sc rendre aux lemons ameres de 
l’expciriencc, et il faudra bien en revenir au point de depart que je 
vicns d’indi(|uer plus liaut coniine lc seul qui puisse etro raisonnable- 
mcnt adopt*'. 

Nc vaudrait-il done pas mieux prendre dfes-a-pr&scnt unc d<5, 
termination cnergiqne et mettro ainsi le Gouvememcnt Imperial et 
Royal a memo d’offirir ;t l’Eglise catholique la plcine et entifere 
jouissance des droits et des libertcs dent ellc a besoin pour accomplir 
sa divine mission ct que nul no songeruit alors a lui oolites ter 1 

La Constitution de Dccembre 1867, oontre laquellelc Saint-Siege 
a love si vivement la voix, contient toutes les dispositions qui en 
1849 ont etc accueillies a Rome avec une veritable join, et qui ont 
tftd acclamccs jmr tous les eatlioliques autrichieus coniine une cliarte 
d’afTmuchisscment qui les iiberait du joug du Joscphinisme. 

Les trois grands posfulats de l’Eglise catholique : 

1. la libertc des rapports entre les Evcqnes et le Saint-Siege, 

2. la libertc des rapjiorts outre les Eveques et leurs dioeesains 
en niiitieres de foi; enfin, 

3. la protection et la conservation des biens eeclesiastiques, 
se trotivent acluelleinent aceordes dans 1’Empire austro-liougrois et 
entoures de garanties eonstitutiouelles. 

Si oette senionee deposce dans nos institutions n’a pas porte 
jusqu’iei d’aussi lieumix fruits qu'on etait en droit de 1’cspcrer, il 
faut sen prendre uniquement a l’inllucnce faeheuse de eettc preven¬ 
tion qui fait persi'vercr dans une fausso voie, lorsqu’on y est engage, 
par lnalheur, au lieu de cherehor une autre et lueilleure issue. 

Les difficult.es eoutre iesquelles lc Concordat s’est lieurte ne 
prouvent nullemcnt que la libertc de l’Eglise catholique ne puisse 
pas prosperer dans notre pays. Mais je le rcpele, qu’on ne s’y 
meprenne pas, et qu’on sache bien que nous entendons parler d’une 
veritable libertc d’action et non pas du liiainticn dc doctrines in¬ 
compatibles avec le dcveloppement de l’Etat et d’une valcur qui doit 
dosormais etre asses problcmatique, memo aux yeux de la Cour de 
Rome. 

Se les cflorts de l’Eglise catholique se portaient dans cette dime- 
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tion le Gouvemement irait avec empressement an devant de ses 
voeux : il considererait counni; un devoir saere d’appuyer avec aide 
l'Eglise dans 1’iiccomplissciiicnt de sa tfielie et d’ecarter les obstacles 
et les prdjugiSs qui entmvent son action. Daus I'etat de clioses actual 
le Gouverncment est, au contraire, paralyse dans ses meilleurs inten- 
, tions et il doit rester spectateur d’un eombat qui, quel quo soit son 
denouement, ne pourra jamais avoir des suites salutaires. 

Un cliangenicnt dans l’atlitude de l’Episcopat autrioliien serait 
le premier pas desirable vers une amelioration de la situation. Nous 
croyons no pas nous tromper en prdsuinant que les i^veques different 
sous plus d’un rapport dans lours appreciations. Nous en voyons 
qui appartiennent par leurs sympathies au parti de l’opposition 
politique et qui so laissent souvent entralner k faire, en vertu de 
lour position oflicicllc, des demarches que nous ne saurions y trouver 
profi tables. 

D’autres exaltcs dans leur croyance font beaucoup do mal par 
leur exageration, sans qu’on puisso toutefois rdvoquer en doutc ni la 
sincerite de lours convictions ni la loyuuto de lours intentions. Avec 
ces deux fractions do l’Episooput il sera, sans doute, diflieile d’arrivor 
a un compromis. Par contre, nous avons do fortes raisons de croire 
que la plus grande partic des Eveques eonqirend maintenant qu’e.n 
persistant dans la voie d’uno resistance implacable on no saurait 
arriver h de bons resultats. Si l’attitudo do cos Prclats ne tomoigno 
pas encore plus ouvertomeut d’une pareillc persuasion, e’est d’abord 
a cause de leur dcsir tres-Jegitime de ne point dcvoilorles dissidences, 
et puis paree qu’ils eraignent. peut-etre do s’attirer un desaveu. Nous 
ne croyons pas nous abuser en supposant que plusieurs Eveques 
s’estimeraient heureux de pouvoir abandonner avec honneur line 
position qui devient tous les jours moins tenable. Quolques-uns 
d’entre eux, et des plus eminents, sont des homines infiiiiuiciit trop 
ilclaircs pour ne pas sentir la neccssite do prendre a temps les inesures 
opportuncs qui peuvent rend re en Autriclic la paix k l’Eglise et 
prdvenir les consequences incalculables qu’entrainorait la prolongation 
des conflits actuals. 

Si on ne veut pas a Rome fermcr les yeux a l’tlvidence, si on ne 
s’y refuse pas k voir la situation sous ses vruics couleurs, on devra 
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s’appliquer avaut tout a donner un appui effioace A la fraction 
moddrde dc l'ltpiscopat autrichien. 

Amener le Saint-Siege u no penetrer de ces id4es et de cette 
conviction doit 6tre la t&che principnle de tout bon patriote auquel 
les circonstances pcrmettent de faire entendre sa voix k Rome aveo 
quelque suoces. : 

C’est aussi vers ce but quo dnivent tendre tous les efforts de 
Votre Excellence ; ct en retmqunt, comme jo l’iii fait, un tableau exact' 
de la situation, des causes qui Tout anioxuSc et des nioyens de reuiddier 
A certains de ses maux, j’espfcre avoir fourni quelques donndcs utiles. 

Vouillez faire vuloir aupres de Son Eminence le Cai dinal-Senr&aire 
d’Etat toutes les considerations que j’oi ddveloppees, et no negligez 
aucun moyen pour rend re le Saint-Port! aiusi que ses principaux 
Conseillcrs accessible aux vues qui sont exposces daus la present 
depGche. 

Recovez, et<;. 


(signd) Bhukt. 
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c. 

Despatch to Prince Mktternich relative to the 
Franco-German War. 

Copie d’un dcpeche au Prince de Mettemich k Paris, on date 
Vienne, le 11 Juillet 1870. 

Ma lettre du 9 vous a deju indique quel est notre point do vue 
dans la question espagnole et le langage que vous avez k tenir a 
Paris. La gravity toujours cioissante de la situation me fait un 
devoir de revenir encore aujourd’hui Hur ce sujet, afin de bien prdciser 
ma pensce et de vous mettre a tneine de 1’iuterprotcr. 

La seule communication oflieiolle que m’ait faitle chargd d’aflaires 
de France est cello dont parle ma dcpcche ostensible de ce jour. Je 
dois rendre au I)uc de Grainont la justice qu'il ne reclame de nous 
dans cettc piece qu'un concours diplomatique sur lequel il peut 
entiferement compter et dont nous lui avons deja donne des 
temoignages. 

Mais, apriis s’etre acquittc de cette communication, le Marquis 
de Cazaux a ajoute que, par suite dc lettres particulicres qu’il avait 
rogues du Due de Gramont,' il so croyait autorise a in’entretonir ‘ aea- 
demiquement ’ do la question dc guerre. ‘ Notes bien,’ a-t-il dit, 

1 qu’A cot egard je n'ai pas a vous parler au norn de mon Gou verne- 
ment.’ 

Malgre ce pr&unbule, j’ai vu clairement que M. de Cazaux dtait 
charge de Bonder le terrain et de s’assurcr si notre concours n’iruit 
I* 8 au-delk d’une action diplomatique dans le cas ou la guerre 
vieadrait k delator entre la Fiance et la Prusse. Les insinuations 
■d» $l- do Cazaux trouvent d’ailleurs leur commcntaire dans le lan- 
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gage moins ambigu qui vous a tenu par M. Ollivier, auSsi bien 
que par ]e Due de Gramont. 

II est important qu’il n’y ait point de malentendu sur ce point 
entre nous et le Gouvernement frangais. 

Je tiens surtout k co que l’Empereur Napoleon ct ses ministres 
ne se fassent pas 1 ’illusion de croire qu’ils peuvont nous entrainer 
simplement k leur gre au-delk de ce que nous avons promis et 
nu-delk de la limite qui nous est tracee par nos intdrets vitaux 
aussi bien que par notre situation matdrieilc. 

Parlor avec assurance, ainsi que l’aurait fait, selon vos rapports, 
le Due de Gramont dans le conseil des ministres, du corps d’obscr- 
vation que nous placerions en ISolioine, e’est pour le moins s'avancer 
bien hardiment. Rien n’autorise le Due k compter sur uno mesure 
paroille de notre part, et la lay auto nous impose le devoir de ne pas 
laisser le Gouvernoment frnngais faire entrer cette eombinaison 
dans ses calculs. 

Le soul engagement que nous avons eon tract o reciproquement 
consistc a ne pas nous entendre avec unc puissance tierce k l’insu 
I’un de l’autrc. Get engagement, nous le tiendi-ous scrupuleuscment, 
ainsi quo Jo vous le disais dans rna lettre du 9, et la Prance peut, 
eu consequence, etre parfaitement sure que nous ne nouerons derriere 
son dos aucune negociation avec la Prusse ni avec uno autre 
puissance, ce qui est pour elle, en cas de guerre, uno garantie 
importante de securite. Nous nous declarons cn out re lmutement 
les sineeres amis do la France, et le concours de notre action diplo¬ 
matique lui est entierement acquis. Cost lk uu second point qui 
n’est pas a dedaiguer, mais e’est k cela seul que se lioment nos 
engagements positifs. 

Le cas de guerre a bien etc discute dans des pourparlers. Toute- 
fois, rien n’a cte arrPtc, et memc si on voulait donner une valour 
plus reelle aux projets restes a l’dtat d’cbauche et qui, ne l’oublions 
pas, avaieut pour but dcclard non les preparatifs d’une guerre, mais 
le nmiutien de la paix, ainsi qu’aux observations ^changes, on ne 
saurait en tirer la consequence que nous serions tenus k une demon¬ 
stration armee des qu'il convient k la France de nous le demander. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeller qu’en examinant les dventUaUtes 
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de guerre nous avons toujours declare que nous nous ongagerions 
volontiers k entrer activenient en scfene si la Bussie prennit le parti 
de la Prusse, mais que si celle-ci seule etait en guerre avee la France, 
nous nous rdservions le droit de rcster neutres. 

J’admettais bien et j'adinots encore que telles circoustances peu- 
vent se presenter ou notre inti?ret memo nous coimuandcrait do sortir 
d‘une attitude de stricte neutral ite, mais je me suis toujours posi- 
tivement refuse k contracter, sous ee rapport, un engagement. J’ai 
revendique alors, eomine je revendique maintenont, uno entiero 
liberte d’actiou pour l’empire austro-liongrois, et si j’ai mainteuu 
avec fermete co point quand il s’agissait de signer un traiti? d’allianee, 
je dois moins quo jamais me considt?rer coniine ayant les mains liecs 
aujourd’hui oil un traite n’a pas etc coticlu. 

Cette argumentation mo parait elaire et irrefutable. Je no 
conccvrais pas que l’Empereur Napoli-on ou le Due de Gramont pflt 
interpreter autremeut eo qui s’est dit alors et nous regurder eomine 
engages it une demonstration armie. 

Je vais d’ailleurs plus loin, et je dirai t|ue mimic si nous avions 
promis un eoncours materiel on cas de gourre outre la France et la 
Prusse, ee n’aurait jamais ite que eomine le corollairc d'une, jiolitique 
suivic d’un commun accord. Jamais nous liiuirions songi et aueun 
jjjtat ne songerait jamais ii se mettro vis-a-vis d’un autre dans uno 
situation de dipciidance telle qu'il dut prendre les annes uniquement 
selon lo lion plaisir de l'autre. L’Einjiercur Napoleon nous a promis 
do venira notre seeours si nous itions attaquis par la Prusse, mais saus 
douto il ne se eroit pas obligi d’emboiter le pas demure nous s'il 
nous prend fantaisie de dielaror la guerre, a la Prusso sans son 
assentiment. 

Mais la France, alliguora-t-on, n’est pas, dans la circoustance 
actuellc, l’agresseur. C'est la Prusse qui provoque la guerre, si olio 
ne retire pas la candidature du Prince do 11 ohemollem. 

Ceci est un point qu’il cst indispensable d’examincr. Je veux 
m’expliquer k cet dgard avee une entierc since rite et eu veritable 
' ami de la France. 

Dans tous nos pourparlers confidentiels avec le Gouverncment 
. frangais nous avons toujours pris pour point dc depart que nous 
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voulions avant tout lo maintien de la paix, et quo nous n’aurions 
recours & la guerre quo si elle etait ndcessnire. L’est-olle dans la 
cas present t Elle le deviendra peut-etre, ruais assurdment oe sent 
du en grande partie k l’attitude prise d&s le principe par la France, 
car la candidature du Prince de Iiohenzollem n’etait pas un fait de 
nature k mcner par lui-meuio a cette consequence. 

Quo la France ne ffit pas restco indid't'rente k cet incident, rien 
do plus juste. Qu’elle y vit d’abord un manque dc proc4dd k son 
dgard et par consequent uue atteintc a sa dignity, rien de plus na¬ 
tural. Qu’elle declare ses interets menaces par l’avcnement d’un 
Prince prussien au trone d’Espogne, c’cst encore la un fait contre 
lequel il n’y aurait rien a redire. 11 y avait on ceci 1’occasion 
d’engagcr une catnpagne diplomatique ou la France avait la partie 
fort belle, ou la Prusse ct l’Espagnc ctaicnt dvidcounent dans leur 
tort, et oil l’Europe aurait etc toute disposue a se mettro du c6td 
dc la France et a uxerccr sur les deux autres puissances uue pras- 
sion qui aurait cu pour resultat soit de douucr paciiiquenicnt une 
ample satisfaction aux iutdrets fran^ais, soit d’assurer au Gouveme- 
nient frangais un grand ascendant moral si, cette satisfaction lui 
dtant refusee, il etait contraint a prendre les armes. 

11 aurait fallu exposer a l’Espagne dans un language ferine niais 
mesurc quel les ctaicnt les exigences evidcutes de l’intdret de la 
France, lies declarations analogues auraieut etc d ounces aux cabinets 
strangers, et coux-ci se seraient ccrtaincineut empresses d’offrir a la 
France un concours actif pour detoumer cette cause de compli¬ 
cation. 

La Prusse, sans etro prise directemcnt a partir par la France, 
aurait probablemcut cede, et la France aurait eu tout l’honneur et 
lc profit de cottc canipague. Si, uontrairenieut k toute attente, la 
Prusse persistait a ne pas faire rctirer au Prince de Hoberueollern sa 
candidature, malgre les conseils de l’Europe, la guerre s’ouvrait dans 
les conditions morales les plus favoraliles a la France. 

Le Uouvernenicut frau^ais ne s’est pas conform d, dfes le ddbut, • 
au plan que je viens d’esquisscr. Ses premieres manifestations ne 
portent pas le earaotere d’uue action diplomatique; elles sont bien 
plutdt une veritable declaration de guerre adressde k la « 
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en des terms qui jottent l'timotion dans toute FEurope, et lui 
font oroire ois&nent au dessin pri'in^diti; d’amener la gaerre 
& tout prix. 

. Le langagc public des ministres framjais, suiri de pniparatifs 
de guerre immediats, rend la rctrnite difficile aux Prussiens aussi 
bien qu’aux Espagnols, et ne facilite pas aux cabinets la t&che de 
s’interposer en faveur des inti ! r6ts franyais. Nous aim on s encore k 
espdrer que l’affaire pourra entrer dans une voie plus conforms au 
point de vuo diplomatique, et quo la France n’en obtiendra pas 
moins un success eclatant. 

Cependant les apparcnces indiquent un pou trop clairemnnt qu’il 
y a desir, de la part de la France, de cherchor querello aux Prus- 
siens et de tirer parti dans ce but du premier pretexts qui so pre- 
sentc. Les details quo me donnent. vos rapports no peuvenl que 
confirmer cette appreciation, et j’avouo francbeuient quo jo vois dans 
la manicre dont cetto affaire a <ite ent.amoe a Paris un motif serieux 
pour nc pas sortir d’une certaino reserve. 

En effet, si cost siniplenient avec passion qu’on abordo k Paris 
de cette fin,ion la question de la candidature Holienzollem, cette con- 
duite li’est pus de nature k nous inspirer de la confianec dans l’avenir 
et ii nous donner le desir de nous emharquer sous de pareils auspices. 
Si ce n’est pis entrainement, il y a done dessein preeoncerte de pro- 
voquer la guerre, et ceci est contraire a tout ce dont nous ritions 
convenus. Dans ce cas, je comprendrais encore moins que l’on compt&t 
sur notre concours. 

On trouvera peut-f'trc k Paris ce langagc severe, main je le 
crois dicte par une sincere amitie pour la France, aussi bien quo 
par nia sollicitude pour las intcrets <jui me sont con lies. Prdcisez 
bien, comine je l’ai fait, la portee de nos engagements; assures que 
nous les tiendrons, mais ne caches pas quo nous nous Kentons d’autant 
moins portds k les depasser que nous no pouvons approuver la pre¬ 
cipitation avec loquelle on pose, sans n«5cessit<5 (Svidente et en nous 
prdvenant si peu, la question de guerre. 

D’ailleurs, en dehors de ces considerations politiques, il y a des 
raisons mat4rielles qui ne nous pennottruient pas do prendre une at- 
tituda belliqueuse. Le Due de Gramont nous a vu de trop prfcs pour 
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s’y tromper. Mfirae si nous le voulions, nous ne pourrions pas mettre 
aussi subitement sur pied des forces respectables. 

Les sacrifices et les efforts que cela exigcrait sont tels qu'il 
faudrait, pour les iinposnr au pays, des motifs bien autrement pres- 
sants que ceux qu’on pourrait invoquer aujourd’hui. 

Nous n’avons jamais dissimulc le besoin impdiieux que nous 
avons do la pnix. Si la France trouve i’occasiou actuelle favorable. 
pour entrer en campagne, si elie se sent en mesure de demployer dfes- 
&-prdsent toutes ses forces, nous ue pouvons en dire autant pour 
noire part. Ce n’est pas du jour au lendemain que nous pouvons 
passer ainsi k l’action, ct Topiniou du pays tout entier se soulevorait 
contre le gouverncment s’il se jetait tete baissec dans les perils d’une 
guerre aussi imprdvuc. II faudrait, en tout cas, que cctte (Sven- 
tualite se prdsentfit comme une exigence indispensable de la situa¬ 
tion, et personno ne voudrait aujourd’hui admettro chez nous 
1’existcnce de cette exigence. 

Je no dis pas que telles eventuality ne puissent se presenter 
qui nous amenent k intervenir dans une lutte engageo sur une 
question d’influcuce entre la France et la Prusse; raais h coup sur 
ce n’ost pas au ddbut do la lutte qui s’engage aujourd’hui qu’on 
trouvera Tempire austro-hongrois dispose a y entrer. Une attitude 
bienveillanto pour la France, la resolution de ne pas s’entendre avec 
une autre puissance, voili, tout cc que le gouvernement de l’Empereur 
pent promettre aujourd’hui, s’il ne veut pas etre dementi par le 
sentiment general. 

Pdnetrcz-vous bien des considerations que j’expose dans cette 
lettre. Je tn’on remets a vous avec confiance pour les faire valoir 
aupres de qui de droit. II ne faut pas qu’on s’abuse sur ce que 
nous voulons et surtout sur ce que nous pouvons faire. On est en 
train de s’ongagcr a Paris dans une bienne grosse partie. On s’est 
peut-fitre deji trop avance pour reculer, ct, dans ce cas, votre tftohe 
pi-incipale doit etre do veillcr k ce qu’on ne so m^pronne pas sur nos 
intentions, qui sont sinebrement amicales pour la France, mais qui 
restent sans doute au-dessous de ce qu’on espere sans trop de 
motif. . 

Nos services sont acquis dans une certoine mesure, mais cette 
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menure ne sera pas dEpassee, a moins quo les dvenements ne nous 
y portent, et nous ne songeons pas 4 nous precipiter duns la guerre 
uniquement parce quo cela conviendmit 4 la France. Faire accepter 
cette situation 4 l’Empereur Napoleon et 4 ses ministres, sans provo- 
quer lcur mdcontentenient, voi!4 la difficult^ qui vous attend et dont 
je compte sur votre sfele ct votre influence porsonelle pour triompher. 
II ne faut pas qu’uu acces de mauvaise humeur contro l’Autriche 
prepare une dc ces Evolutions subites auxquclles la France nous a 
malheureusemcnt uu peu trop habitues. 

C’est 14 un ecu oil dangereux qu'il s’agit deviter; faites done 
sonner aussi haut quo possible la valeur de uos egagcuicnts tels 
qu’ils existent rEcllement et notre fidelity 4 les respecter, aiin que 
l’Empereur Napoleon ne s’entende pas lout-4-coup 4 nos depens avec 
une autre puissance, ce quo d'ailleurs nous crayons impossible, puis- 
que ce scrait contaire aux engagements reciproques. Insisted sur la 
reciprocity cn cc qui conccriie co point ct ayez en outre les yeux 
bieu ouverts. O’est 14 ma dernifere et ma principale recommendation. 

(signe) Bkust. 
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Correspondence relative to the Franco-German 

War. 

Copie d’une lettre partieuliisre du Comte de Roust au Due do 
Gramont, k Paris, cn date de Vienne le 4 janvier 1873. 

Monsieur le Due! 

La lettre quo vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresscr, on rdponse 
k la mienne du 20 du inois passd, no m’est parvenue que le 31, notre 
ambossade I’ayant retenue fautc d’une occasion afire. Je m’empresse 
de vous on offrir mes remerciments. 

Je ne me plains pas de publications que vous avez jugdes 
opportunes. II ost vrai qu’ellos devaient m'cesaairement provoquer 
une poldinique regrettable avoc laquelle, dans ma position actuelle, 
il m’dtait ditlicile d’entrer en lutte ; aussi v suis-je restd complfetement 
dtranger. Mais comnie j’ai la conviction d’avoir consciencieusement 
reinpli mes devoirs envers mon souverain et mon pays, et que j’ai 
la satisfaction de vous entendre dire, comme vous le faites dans la 
premiere dos lettres publides par les journaux, que l’attitude de 
'1’Autriehe dtait sympathiquo et loyale, j’ai aussi la certitude que 
cet incident n’aura servi ni k compromettre les bons rapports de ■ 
mon pays avecl’Allemagne, ni k refroidir les sentiments de sympathie 
et d’estime qu’on nous a gardds en Prance. Et e’est 1A 1’essentieL 

Jo ne vous dissimule pas quo moi j’ai dgalement dprouvd un. 
sentiment de surprise. C’est que je n’ai pu m’empScher de me souvenir 
de la visitc que vous avez bien voulu me faire k Londres. Nous 
avons beaucoup causd des dvenements de 1870, et vous m’avez dit. 
sans rdserve que vous aviez compris notre manitre d’agir, et vous ne 
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' tn’cn faites pas de reproehes ; mais convenes que vous en mettez, 
^ involontairemcnt sans doute, dans la bouche de ceux qni vous 
entendent. Et lo reproche eBt-il permis? Positivement non, 

Permettez-moi d’abord de vous faire observer quo lcs paroles 
souligndes dans votre premiere lettre, ot qui se retrouvent dans une 
des nVienncs dcrites apres la declaration de guerre, ne pouvuient 
dtre unarguinentcontre ee que Monsieur le Prdsidcnt de la liopublique 
se souvientavoir entendu a Vienne, puisque ce passiigo de sa deposition 
se rapporte claireinent k lVpoquex ou nous avions l'lionneur do vous 
y voir oomtno Ambassadeur. Voillt pourquoi, Monsieur lc Due, je 
vous ai demands aussitot la date du document auquel vous faisez 
allusion, car il dtait impossible qu’il appartlnt au temps de votre 
ambassadc. II ost ccpeudant triss-essentiel de rclever les dates, cor 
si vous aviez etd, coininc Ambassadeur ii Vienne, autorise a tenir, 
eotnnio vous lc dites, ee memo langage k votre gouvernement, il 
s’ensuivrait (pie nous aurions encourage la France a faire la guerre, 
tandis que e’est. le contraire qtie nous avous fait. 

Je vois par une. seconde lettre, publico par les journaux, que 
vous appelej; l’attontion sur le mot ‘ repeter,’ qui prouverait qu’un 
langage idcnfiqne avait etc teuu auterieurmuent par le Prince de 
Mettcmicli. Jo vous en demande pardon ; mais n'cst-ce pas un peu 
jouer sur les mots ? J1 me serait permis d’objocter que le mot lepdter 
no s’emploio pas seulcment dans lc sons do la redite, mais encore, et 
surtoul en formes de diplomatic, pour engager quelqu’un a dire k un 
tiers ce qu’on flit, k lui-mcme. 

Rien ensuite ne prouverait, en admettant memo votre inter¬ 
pretation, que la ineme chose ait ete dite antcricurnmcut k la dd- 
claration de guerre. Maisjen’ai besom d’aucune subtilite. Puisque 
vous dites que. le Prince de Mettcmicli, tidcle a sen instructions, n’a 
jamais teuu un autre langage, je premls la liberte do vous envoyer 
ci-joint copic d’une depechc qui lui fut adrossee dans le moment 
ddcisif, et je suis bien sur quo notro ambassadeur, fidulc k ses in¬ 
structions, n’a pas ouhlid d'y conformer son langage. 

Maintennnt passons succiuctemeut en revue ce qui est intervenu 
entre les deux gouverncments. 

Vous me rappelez une ndgociation de ces amides 1809 et 1870 
VOL. II Z 
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D-’abord, ce que vous avcz en vue u’appartient pas—voilh : ce qq'il 
est encore important de constater—4 1869 et 1870, raais 4 1S6& 
et 1869. Ensuite, je ne crois pas quc le mot de udgociation y salt 
applicable. U ne udgociation aurait <Ste confide aux ambassades. IV y' 
a eu des dchanges d’iddes ct dc projets, et vous voudrez bien you* 
rappelcr que c’dtait a nm demandc que jo fus uutorisd & vous en 
donner connaissanco lors de votre entree au ministcre. Cette eorre- 
sponduncc, rovotue d'uu caractere. tout privd, fut terminee en 1869 
sans avoir abouti; il n’y a eu absolumcnl rien de signd; mais, 
coinine vous avez du vous en convaincrc par sa lecture, troLs points 
la caractdrisaient. L’cntento avait un caraetero ddfensif ct uu but 
pacifique; il devait y avoir dans toutes les questions diplomatiques 
une politique commune, ct l’Autriche se reservait de declarer sa 
neutralite dans le cas ou la Franco se verrait forede de £aire la 
guerre. 

Vous conviendrcz quo nous nous souimes couformds au troisieme 
point, et ce u’est pas nous qui avons ddvid des deux autres. Mais, 
je le rdpdto, rien n’a dtd eonclu, ce qui est pout-etre regrettable; car 
si on avait sigud, la ndeessite de nous faire intorvenir dans l'action 
diplomatique aurait, j’aime a le croire, ccrtainement empuchd la guerre. 

Le seul engagement qui en soit resultd, sans toutefois avoir 
jamais etc revfstu dc la forme d’uu traitd, consistait dans une prom esse 
rdeiproque d(; no pas s’cutendro avec une troisieme puissance a l’iusu 
l’un de 1’autre. 

Vous verrez par 1’annoxe ddja citde, portant la date du 11 juillet 
1870, que nous nous sommes souvenus dc cet engagement, qu’il 
n’ou existait pas d’autre, mais que uous nous sommes plu a l’inter- 
prdter dans son application large, en prouiettunt le concours de notra 
action diplomatique. 

Or, le possugo que vous avez citd prend expressdinent pour point 
de ddpart ‘la fiddlitd a nos engagements,’et e’est en se rappelant 
ceux-ci tels que je vlens de les preoiscr qu’il faut apprecier la portde 
rdello des deux lettres dont vous avez fait mention. 

Je ne sais 4 quoi so rapporteut vos paroles lorsqu’enlin vous. 
rappelez la ndgociation d’un traitd d’alliance ddfensive et offensive 
contre la Frusse, qui aurait dtd ndgocie entre la France et l’Autriche 
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depuiB plusieurs moia;—ce que je sais, c’ost que la proposition 
nous en a 4te aeulcment fait apres la declaration de la guerre, et 
que, pour des raisons qu’il est inutile de rappoler, nous l’avons 
ddclinde sans hesitation et liien avant que les hostilities eussent 
commence. 

. (Test parce que nous nous trouvions dans cette impdrieuse 
necessity que nous nous sommes efforeds k rendre notre neutrality 
acceptable k la France sans quo pour cola on ait pu conclurc que 
nous lui offrions notre intervention arinde. 

II est done claircment utabli quo lorsquo la France a declare la 
guerre, pas uri mot n’avait dtd dit ni dcrit qui out autorise k compter 
sur le concours militaire de l’Autriche; et en conscience, Monsieur le 
Due, la guerre une fois duclarde, cos lettres du 21 juillct vous ont 
elles sdrieusoment fait penser alors que vous pouvicz mettre en ligne 
de compto une intervention de I’Autriche k main amide?—Vous 
6tes reste aux affaires plusieurs seinainos encore pendant que les 
dvfenemculs de la guerre so sont rapidement succddds, et veuillez done 
me citer un tdldgrannne ou une dopeclie partio pour Vienuo pour 
rappeler k 1’Autricho ses engagements et pour Iiftter ses operations 
militaires. 

Assurdment, Monsieur le Due, telle n’a pas dtd alors votre pensde 
airisi quo l’a fait votre successeur Monsieur le Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvorgnc, qui so trouvait au courant de tout ce qui avait dtd dit 
et dcrit, et qui avait parfaitement jugd k Vienne la situation du 
premier coup d’reiJ, vous avez reconnu qu'il n’y avait k attendrc do 
I’Autriche qu'une action bieuvcillautc aupres des neutres, et k cette 
t&che-li. nous n’avous point failli. 

Agrees etc. etc. 

(signd) Beust. 


A Son Excellence le Comte me Bkust, etc., etc. 


Paiuh lk 8 janvier 1803. 


Monsieuh le Comte ! 

J’ai re$u la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’dcrire 
en rdponse k la inienne du 21 ddcetnbrc, et je regrette que cette 
dernifere ne vous soit parveuue que dix jours apr&s avoir dt 6 6c rite. 
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Ce ddlai, comme vows avez pu vous en convaincre, est inddpendant 
de rna volont<5. 

J’ai lu avez toufce 1’attention qu’elles mdritent leg observations 
que vons ont suggdrdos les rdccntes publications que les circonstances 
m'ont imposdes bien k regret; il me scinble y trouver la trace de 
quelqun malentcndu sur la nature et la portoc de mes affirmations, 
et je crois devoir au bon souvenir de nos anciennes relations de ne 
laisser subsister h cet egard aucune equivoque. 

Muis, avant d'aller plus loin, je dois vous preveuir que je 
n’accepte en quoi que ee soit la responsabilite tie tout ce qui se dit 
ou s’dcrit autour do mes paroles. Jc ne roponds que de mon propre 
langage. 

Je crois superflu de vous assurer que ce n’est pas le ddsir d’une 
justification pcrsonnelle qui m’a inis la plume k la main. S’il en 
eut dtd ainsi, je n’aurai pas, pendant deux ans de suite, gnrdd un. 
silence que je n’avais aucune envie de rompre. 

L'incident a dte provoqud par le retentissement du langage in- 
tempcrant et inexact de Monsieur Thiemqu’il devenait ndcessaire 
pour 1’honneur de la France d’arrftter aux passage. 

Cola posd, vous rcmarqucroz que je n’ai jamais pnitendu que vous 
nous aviez encourage a faire la guerre. J'admcts parfaitement, parce 
que e’est la verite, que vous nous en aviez dissuade jusqu’au moment 
ou vous avez envoyd Paris Monsieur le Comte Vitzthum; je n’ai 
aucune difficult^ h reconna.it re quo, In 13 juiilet, vous nous avez rndme 
conscillc de nous tenir pour satisfaits de la renonciation du Prince 
de Hobenzollern dans les tenues ou elle s’dtait produitc le 12. Et 
j’y ajoute que je no doute pas qu’il vous ait etc fort pdnible d’ap- 
prendre que cettc circonstance n’avait pas suffi pour cteindre le 
conllit franco-prussien. 

Je mconnais aussi que les promesses de concours dont j’ai citxS 
la fornmle sont posterieures h la declaration de guerre, et enfin, je 
termine ces uveux on declarant qu’en mon 4tne ot conscience je ne 
puis adresser aucun reproclie au Gouvemcment autrichien au sujet 
de la ligne de conduite qu’il a tonue k l’dgard de la France, «t qui 
lui a etc imposde par les dvfcnements. Je ne suis pas en mesure 
d’apprdcier la nature des bons rapports qui existent maintenant entre 
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le cabinet de Vienne et celui de Berlin; mais, coinme l’incident qui 
nous occupe n’a rien mis en lumiere qui ue fut counu & Berlin, il 
est Evident qu'il n’a rien pu coinpromettre de ce cfltd; et quant k ee 
qui nous concerue, la nution frnmpiise tie peut voir dans cus in¬ 
formations que de nouveau x motifs de sympathie et d'estime pour 
l’Autriche. Et, romrne vous le dites avec raison, Monsieur le Couitc, 
e’est 14 l’esscnticl. 

Vous me ruppcle/. qu’uyaut eu I’honnour de vous voir a Londres 
en 1871, nous nvions lieaueoup cause des eveneineuts de 1870, et 
qu’alors je vous avais dit sans reserve que j’uvais compris votre 
maniere d'agir et quo je no vous avais adressd uuuun reproebe. Vos 
souvenirs sont tres-exacts. .Je u’uvais alors et je n’ai encore au- 
jourd’hui aucun reproclie a vous adressor. Quant au laugage que 
vous apretd Monsieur Tliiors, il est bien nature! quejone vous eu aio 
pas par Id a Londres, car je no le connaissuis pas, et je u’en ui dt<5 
infornie qu’au comiueneement du mois dernier pur la publication de 
son etrunge deposition. 

J'dcarte pour le moment toute controverso sur les negociations 
de 18G8, 1869 et 1870. Cela n’oll'rirait aucun avantage; je me borne 
seulemcut a vous rappel or que ces negociations, dont vous ffltes le 
premier u m’iustruirc, ctaieut resides ‘ouvertes' (e'est le mot textuel) 
en 1869, et qu'elles out servi de base et de point do depart au 
traitd qui a etc ndgocie a la fin de juillet 1870 eu vue de la guerre 
et de la cooperation de 1’Autriclie a cctto guerre. Bone la date de 
1870 trouve sa place correcte et Idgitiiue ii cdtd des dates autdrieures 
de 1868 et 1869. 

J’aflirmc deux choses: 

La premiere, e’est que pendant que j’dtais auibassadeur k Vienne 
vous ne m’avcz pas dit qu’il ue fallait laisser au Couvcrnemeut 
imperial aucuue illusion, et le bien convaiucre au contraire que s’ij 
s’engageait dans la guerre l’Autriche ne le suivrait pas. 

Cette affirmation, jc la maintiens avee uue certitude parfoite qui 
s’appuie non pas seulcinent sur la mdinoire qui est cependant tres- 
sfire, mais aussi sur les notes que j’ai conservdes. Je n’ai jamais eu, 
Monsieur le Comte, une seule conversation avec vous, fut-elle de 
quelques minutes, que je n’en ai ecrit la substance, et souvent les 
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mots eux-m§mes avant la fin de la joumde. Aussi, je sttis certain 
de ce que j’avance quand je declare que vous ne m’avez pas terra i 
Vienne le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

Nous avons sonvent parld de la guerre, nous etions d’accord pour 
ne pas la desirer, et nous rcconnaissions qu’il se faisoit en Allemagne 
un travail qu’il dtait de l’intdrct de 1’Autriche corame de la Prance 
de ne pas interromprc. Nous avons quclquefois envisage l’eventualitd 
de la guerre cn thfese gdndralo, ot je vois dans mes notes qu’alors 
vous me reprdsentiez combien il serait desirable que la guerre, si 
elle devenait udeessaire, naquit d’une cause non-nllemande, qu’elle prit 
naissance, par example, au sujot do quclquo question orientale, de 
manifere k laisser it l’Autricho toute sa libertd d’action pour la part 
qu’clle serait appeldc a y prendre. Je suppose que vos souvenirs 
seront ici d’accord avec les miens; rnais quant aux paroles que Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers aplacdcs dans votre bouche, je n’eu vois aucunc trace, si 
ce n’est dans cette depochc dcrite par vous le 11 juillet 1870 il Monsieur 
1’Ambassadeur d’Autricho, etdont je viens de prendre connaissance 
pour la premiere fois, dans la copie quo vous avezbicn voulu m'envoyer. 

Lh, en effet, jo vois que vous cliargez Monsieur l’ambassadeur de 
nous enlover toute illusion et de nous faire entendre avec nidnage- 
munt que nous ne devons pas compter sur votre concours. 

Ghcrchant toujours de prdfdrence les explications qui n'aboutissent 
pas ii des rdsultats extremes, je me fais l'idde qu’il se sera dtnbli dons 
les esprits quelquc confusion involontairc entre le langago dcrit le 
11 juillet 1870 et le langage parld pendant les anndes prdeddentes. 

Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs qua, pendant le cours de ma mission k 
Vienne, se soit presentd une seule occasion oii 1’Autriclic ait dtd mise 
en demeure de se prononcer sur ses dispositions ii faire la guerre, et 
je n’ai janmis eu k rdclaracr de vous son concours, rntsme eventuel, 
k cet effet. Ainsi done, je le repute ct le maintiens forinellement, 
vous ne m’nvez jamais, pendant quo j’dtais ambassadeur it Vienne, 
tenu le langage que vous prete Monsieur Thiers. 

J’apprcnds aujourd’hui que vous l’avez dcrit plus tard au Prince . 
de Metternich, dans cette depdche du 11 juillet que vous venez de 
m’envoyer et que jo ne connaissais pas, pireeque Monsieur l’Am- 
balsadeur d'Autriche ne nous l’a jamais montrde. 
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Je voia en effet, dans la copio que vous venez de m’adresser, 
que vous recoin mandez k Monsieur l’Ambassadour d’Autriche 
d’employor son zfeleet son influence pour fairo accepter vos reserves & 
Sa Majeste et a ses Ministres, sans provoquer lour mcconben tement, 
et je trouve dans cctte communication tardive la clef d'uno situation 
qui nous causa pendant quelques jours d’assez stSrieuses preoccupations. 
•II se fit nlors entro vous. Monsieur I’Ambossatleur d’Autriche, et moi 
un eehange d'explications vcrltales et oolites qui eut pour effet de 
dissiper ce quo vous avez appeld des malenteudus regrottables. 
Monsieur le Comto de Vitzthum vint k Paris, ct aussitCt s’effacfsrent 
toutes les traces de la froideur qu’avaient naturellement engondrtSe 
vos reserves, bien que Monsieur I’Ambassadeur dAutricluy suivant 
vos instructions, n'eut riou negligd pour en adoucir [’expression. 

Monsieur de Yitztlium voitl'Enipercur, il cause avec moi, rctoume 
k Vienne, ct e’est aussitfit apres son rctour quo vous derives, le 
20 juillet, ces mots: 

‘Le Comte Vitzthum a rendu comptc k notre auguste maitre du 
message verbal dont l’Emporeur Napoleon a daignd le charger. Oes 
paroles impdrialcs, ainsi quo les eclaircissements que Monsieur lc Due 
de Grauiont a bien voulu y ajouter, onl fait disparaitro toute 
possibility d’un inaleidendu quo l’imprcvu de cctte guerre soudaine 
aurait pu faire naitre. Vcuillez clone repdter k Sa Mnjcstd ct li ses 
Ministres que, fbleles a nos engagements tcls qu’ils ont ctd consignds 
dans les lettres echangccs l’anndc derniere entre les deux Souverains, 
nous considdrons la cause dc la France comme la ndtre, ct quo 
nous contribucrons au sneers de ses armes dans les limites du 
possible.’ 

Je renonce bien volonticrs k clonncr au mot de rdpetor la signifi¬ 
cation qui, dites-vous, ne lui appartierit pas; mais, d’un autre c6td, 
je ne puis ui’empccher de relever la difference radicalc qui cxiste 
ontre 1’attitude du cabinet dc Vienne le 20 juillet, et celle qu’il 
panussait vouloir prendre lc 11 clans ce document inedit et iuconnu 
que vous venez de porter a ma connaissance. Comment se fait-il 
. que le 13 juillet, k la reception de cettc d^pecho (du 11), Monsieur 
l’Ambassadeur d’Autriche ne m’ait fait aucune communication du 
genre de celle qu’il m’a faite il 24, a la reception de votro d4pfiche 
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du 20 1 Pourquoi no m’avait-il pas luisso cette preiniete dtipfiche, 
comrao il m’a laisso la seconde 1 

Je no me charge pas do repoudre cn ce moment & cette question, 
mais je constate que le 24 juillet j’avnis dans mes mains la declaration 
qu’il n'existait plus do malcntendu entro nous ct le cabinet do Vienne, 
et, de plus, la promesse foriucllc qu’il contribucrait au succes de nos 
armes dans la mesurc du possible. G’est lit ma seconde affirmation ; 
et, vous cn convicndrcz, olle est intliscutable. 

S’agissait-il do contrihuer au succes de nos armes d’une fayon 
platonique, si jc puis m’expriiucr ainsi, par des voeux sympnthiques, 
sans jamais tirer l’cpee 1 Jo crois qu’il est difficile do l’admettre, et 
d’ailleurs, vous aviez pris 1c soiu de nous rassurer k cct ogard, car 
vous ajoutiez plus loin : 1 Dans ccs circonstances, lc mot neutrality 
que nous pronoinjons, non sans regret, nous est impost! par une 
necessity impcricuse et par uue appreciation logiquo de nos interets 
solidaires. Mais cette neutrality n’est qu’un inoycii, le moyen de nous 
rapprocher du but veritable do notre politique, le soul moyeu de 
completer nos annements sans nous exposer a une attaque soudaine, 
soit do la Prusse, soit do la Russie, avaut d'etre en mesurc dc nous 
defendre.’ Et le soir du memo jour (24 juillet), Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadcur d’Aulricbe, prdcisant d’advantago cette question des ariue- 
mcnls, m’iufonuait par ccrit que, dans l’etat oil la guerre avait sur- 
pris l’Autriche, il no lui serait pas possible d'entrer en campagne 
avaut lc commencement de septembre. 

Enfin, liien que la promesse do concours ressorto suffisamment 
de ce qui precede, et qu’en verite il me semblo superllu d’insister 
davantage, je vous rappcllerai ce qui s’est passt? lorsque Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Vitzthuin revint a Paris, et qu’alors, de concert avec 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Autriehr, il posa avec moi les bases, les 
articles monies dc ce troito, qui dedaruit nettement que la neutrality 
arnde des puissances contractautes otait destineo k se transformer en 
cooperation effective avee la Franco contre la Prusse. 

Je vous rappellerai quo ce sent les represeutants de 1’Autriche, 
vos propres plenipo tent iai res et mondataires, qui ont suggerd le mode 
de cette transformation de la neutrality armce en cooperation effective, 
et que ce mode consistait, une fois prot, a reclanier de la Prusse, sous 
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forme d’ultimatum, l’engagemcnt de ne ricn entreprondre contre lo 
status quo ddfini par le traits de Prague. Les ndgociateurs autrichiens 
disaient alors, avec raison, que lo refus do la Prusse etait certain ct 
qu’il deviendrait lo signal des hostility combindes. 

Et inaintenant, Monsieur lo Comte, vous mo demanded si les 
communications du 20 juillet, ou, pour parlor plus correctcmcut, du 
24 juillet, jour ou je los ai revues, ont pu me faire * penser sdrieuse- 
ment que nous devions mettre on ligne de compte uno intervention 
de l’Autriclie k main anneo ’ 1 Mais je ne puis faire autremont que 
de vous retourner la menie question. 

Du moment ou l’Autriche promet de contribucr au succcs de nos 
armes; quand 1’Autriche nous oxplique quo la neutralitd qu’elle 
proclame n'est qu’un inoyon, quo ootte neutralite n’est que lo nioyeu 
de completer ses armemeuts pour so rapproehcr du but veritable de 
sa politique, lequel but est de contribuer au sucees do nos armes; 
quand son Ambassadeur lu’derit que les armces autriohicnnes ne 
pourront entrer on eampagno que dans los premiers jours de soptembre; 
quand les plcuipotentiaircs autriohiens plaeont dans uu tniitd ndgocid 
on ma prescuce et avec uiou concours un article portant que la 
neutralite armoe dos puissances contractantes est dcstinoe a ctre 
transformce on cooperation effective avec la France eontro la Prusse : 
quand cos memos plcuipotentiaircs suggeront les premiers la municre 
de proceder diplumutiquement a ccttc transformation quo doiveut 
suivro les hostilities ; o est moi qui vous le demande scriousement, 
Monsieur le Comte, quo devious-nous penser] 

Vous ajoutes * qudtant reste aux affaires plusieurs semainos 
encore pendant que les cvcucinents de la guerru sc sout rupidemeut 
succdde, je n’ai envoyc a Vienno ni un telcgramme, ni uuc dcpcche 
pour rappcler it J’Autricho ses engagements ot pour hater ses 
operations militaircs,’ et vous en conduez que je no pouvais croire 
serieusement k la cooperation d'une armoe autrichicnnc. 

Bappeler k 1’Autriche ses promcsscs, quand nous nous buttions, 
quelques jours apres les avoir reyues! J’avoue quo l’idee ne m’en 
est mdme pas venue. 

. Mais si vous croyez que je n’aie pas eorit a notre Ambossadeur 
de recourir k tous les moyens en son pouvoir pour hater vos opifra- 
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tions militaires, vous fites dans uno grande erreur, et j’ai sons les 
ycux les minutes do plusieurs depeches, entre autres de celles que jet 
Ini ai adressees le 27 et 1c 31 juillet et lc 3 aoftt, qui n’avaient pas 
d’autre objet. 

Je lie doutais pas dcs intentions de l’Autriche ; je n’en donte pas 
d’avantage aujourd’liui, et j’ai la conviction que si nos revers, aussi 
soudains qu’imprcvus, n’avaient rendu son concours impossible, ce 
concours nous eut cite domic coniine il nous avait etc proiuis; j'avnis, 
je l’avoue, un peu moins dc coufiancc dans la promptitude de sob 
prdparatifs, bicn que je rcgussc h cet egard de personnagcs tres-com- 
pd tent us, des informations rassurantes. 

Je tormiuc, Monsieur lc Comte, cette lettre dcjii trop longue, en 
protestant de nouveau contrc toutc idee do reproelie et do rdcrimin- 
ation. Je maintiens mes deux affirmations, nmis rieu n’ost plus loin 
de ma pensde que dc vouloir faire un grief soit au Gouvernenient im¬ 
perial et royal, soit a vous-nieme de la conduitc politique de l’Autriche 
opres nos desustres. Ce serait. manquer au plus liaut dugru de sens 
pratique et memo d'i'quitd tjuo de s’etonner du temps d’arret qui a 
itiS la consequence dc nos defaites successives et surtout de nos 
desordres intcriours. Je diini mCme, qu’il y aurnit de noire part une 
certainc ingratitude ii no pas contiaitro qu’entre toutes les puissances 
l’Autriclic a etc la dernioro a nbondouner completeiuent la France. 

J'ai trop lougtemps reside a Vienne pour lie pas appreeier toute 
la difference, toute la distance qui separent l’Autriclie etson Gouver- 
ncment de eotte phalange dc jouniaux payes par la Prusse, ct dont 
plus d’uue fois vous ave/. deplore avec moi, vcrlialemcnt ou par (Serit, 
la vunaJitu et 1'absence de patriotisme. Nous lc savons en France, 
les sympathies dc la veritable Autriche nous ont suivi au-delk de 
nos revers, ot nous ne serious degages de la reconnaissance quo du 
jour ou il nous sorait demontre que son Gouvernoment cherche & 
rdpudicr aujourd’liui les sentiments qu’il professait jadis. ' . 

Je regretto, Monsieur le Comte, d'avoir donn<5 k ma reponse un. 
devcloppement aussi considerable, et je vous prie d’y voir une marque 
de la consideration que j’ai pour vous et pour toutes les communi¬ 
cations que vous roulcz bien me faire. 

Il a fallu un etat de chosos aussi exceptionncl que celui de mon 
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malheureux pays; il a fallu ce fait aussi (Strange qu’incroyablo d'un 
chef d'Etat s’dgarant dans les entrainementg d’un langage de partisan, 
pour me fairs desceadro dans l’arfjne et quitter ina retraite. Je mo 
h&te d’y rentrer, maintenant que ina t&chc cst remplic, et j’aimerais 
a y einporter la eonfiance que vous ne vous mcprcticz pus sur le 
sentiment qui m’cn a arraulit: pour quelques heurcs. C’etait non 
devoir. 

Agrees, Monsieur le Comte, les assurances dc nia haute con¬ 
sideration 

(signc) Gbamont. 

Puivatb Lettrb fbom Count JIeust. 

Vous me paries, ehcr ami, dc la lettrc du Due de Gramont ct 
Vous me demandez eo que j ’011 peuse et ec tju’il faut en punser. 

Vous partugcz ainsi judicicusemont Votre question en deux 
parties, Tune mVtant personuolle et 1’autre so rupportant au fond de 
la choso in<ime. 

En Vous disaut quelle est nia pen see je crois deviner la Vfitre. 
Ce n’est pas ina pensce que Vous voulez coniuiftre, e’est l’i repression 
que la lettre a faile sur moi ct que Vous suppose/, sans douto avoir 
<!tu facheusc. Eh liicu, je ne dirai pas ahsolumeiit le contraire. Le 
Due de Gramont, avec lequel pendant quatre amides jo n’avais ccssu 
d’entreteuir les relations les plus aniicalcs, est venu me voir peu de 
temps aprtrs mon installation a l’Anibaxsade de Londrcs. Nous avous 
beaueoup cause des uvcnoineuts survenus dopuis, et dans le eourant 
de notre conversation il in'a coinmuuiqut: plusieurs fois plusieurs 
details qui sout de nature ii l’excuser, je dirai nieine a l’exeulper en 
presence de3 accusations quo l’on fait peser sur lui. Aussi chaque 
fois quo' l’occasion s’en est presentee je n’ai pas oublie d’en tirer 
parti pour prendre sa defense. Mais en lneme temps, note/, bien 
ceci! il m’a dit qu’il avait parfaitcincitt cotnpris ina politi<|ue et 
J'attitude de l’Autriche, et pas le plus leger i-oproche n’est sorti de 
sa bouche. Je Vous dirai plus: J e lui rappelai mon telegram me, par 
lequel j’avais charge le Prince de Metternich de 1’engager dans les 
termes les plus pressants lx se contenter de la renunciation du Prince 
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de Hohenzollern et 4 l’exploiter comme succfes diplomatique incon¬ 
testable. 11 mo dit qu’il avait partagii ma maniere de voir, mais 
qu’il avuit dfi agir en consequence d’une decision arrGtde en sens 
controire. Je ne commets pas d'indiscrdtion avec cos dernieres paroles, 
car ce qu’elles disent, se retrouve dans le livre public par le 'Due 
lui-mcme. J ugez done de mou etonnemeut lorsqu’4 la veille de partir 
en conge avec uue parfaitc liberte d'esprit, j'cus la surprise de cette 
lettre avec la perspective assez dcplaisante d’uue poldmique avec les 
journaux, moi qui me felieitais d’on avoir perdu l'habitude. 

Cepemlant uno grande partie de la presse—et Yous conviendrez 
que ce ne fut pas la plus mauvaise—a accueilli la prdtendue reve¬ 
lation avec un esprit de calino et do reserve auquel on ne saurait 
trop rend re justice ; j’ui le ferine espoir que cot incident ne servira 
ni 4 uoinproinettro les bons rapports de xnon pays avec l’AUemagne 
ni a refroidir les sentiments de sympathie ct d'estime qu'on nous a 
gardes en France. C’est 14 l'cssentiel. Ce qui me concernc per- 
somicllemeut cst d'un intcret secondaire. Mais si j’ avais encore 
l’hounour d’etre Ministre de l’Empercur, et que j’eusse 4 rdpoudro 4 
uue interpellation, je dirnis ceci: 

La guerre do 1870, entreprise contrairement a mes conseils et 
a mes previsions, avait place l’Autriclio-ITongrie dans une position 
des plus difficiles. 11 est facile uujourd’bui de dire ce que nous 
avions 4 t'nire, il n'en etait pas de memo lorsque Tissue restait 
douteuse, et qu’il etait du devoir d’un Ministre d’envisager avec une 
entiere inddpcndauce de jugement les eventualities les plus diverses 
qui pouvaient en resulter et qui etaient toutes d'une portae grave 
pour les intcrets et l'avenir do la Monarckie. J'ai rcrapli conscien- 
cieuseincnt la mien dans des moments souvent penibles, et je crois ne 
pas avoir fait fausse route. Les calamitds do la guerre nous ont ctd 
epargnees, le vainquour est devenu notro ami, le vaincu n’a rien eu 
4 nous reproclier, la lettre du Due de Gramont l’atteste, car elle 
declare l'attitude de l’Autrichc avoir ete sympathique et loyale. 
N’est-ce-pas assez pour etre content 1 

Yoil4 ce que je dirais ct voila ce quo dira un jour l’histoire, qui 
juge les ckosos dons leur ensemble et les homines suivant le bien ou 
le mat qu’ils ont fait 4 leur pays. 
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Et ceci carrdment posd, je Yous dirai a Yous que je n’ai pas h. 
craiudre les publications pourvu qu’ellos soient completes. 

Mids, me dirpz-Vous, et nous voillt arrives h. la second partie 
de Votro question : qu’est-ce qui en cst du langnge que Monsieur do 
Uramont aurait dtd autorisd it tenir it son Gouvernoincnt, et <juel cst 
le document dont il parle 1 Eh, mon cher ami, c’ost prdcisdmont ce 
que je lui ai demandd lc jour memo on j’ai lu sa lot.tre dans les 
joumaux. La micune, confide aux soins do notrn Atnbassade k Paris, 
lui k <5to remise le 21 do ce mois, nuds je suis encore k l’houre qu’il 
est k attendee une reponse. On dit que le Due est do nouveau 
souffrant. 

J’cn ai eld done rdduit a fouiller dans inn mdmoiro, ne pouvant 
fouiller dans les papiers, ot jo n’y ai encore ricn trouvd qui puisse 
m’dclairer. Mais ce que diis-lt-p resent je puis Vous certifier, e’est quo 
dans tous les cas le Due s’est singulioromont trompd de date. Et 
e’est la date qu’il importe do connattre et quo je l’ai particuliiire- 
ment prid de lu’iiuliquer. 

Le Due de Gmuiont parle du temps ou il dtait Ambassadour it 
Vienne, puisqu’il parle du langage qu’il dtait autorisd k tenir a son 
GourcrMoment, ot qu’il chcrche a rofutor im passage do la depo¬ 
sition de Monsieur Thiel’S qui so rapporlo k la ineine dpoque. Or jo 
declare uno communication qui aurait autorisd-l’Ambassadeur de 
Franceii direason Gouvernement <ju’il ponvait comptersur I’Autiichc 
en cas d’une guerre, absolument impossible; je declare pareille com¬ 
munication ne jamais lui avoir dtd faite. Venillcsi done me dire 
Vous-meme s’il est seulement tulmissible, en supposant mcme que 
nous ayons dtd dans les dispositions les plus favorables a la Fr-ance, 
qu’il aurait pu entrer dans noire jiensde de nous engager ainsi pour 
une guerre in nbstrmUo et a van l l’oxistoneo memo d’un whh Mfi ; 
si l’on parle d’epouser une cause aval it qn’il n’y ait une cause. Et 
dites-moi encore s’il est admissible; qu’aprds avoir regu de telles assu¬ 
rances k Vienne le Due dc Gramont, devc.uu Ministre des aflaires 
dtrangferes, se trouvant en prdscuce d’une eomplication des plus graves, 
n’ait pas songd aussitflt it transformer ces assurances en traitd. Mais 
e’est lit ce qui a dtd si peu le cas quo des propositions d’alliancc 
nous ont dtd seulement faites apros la ddclaration de guerre. 
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Car, so)t dit en passant, il n’existe pas.et il n’a jamais sxistd 
uno transaction quelconquc qui eut engagd l’Autriche & entrer en 
campagne ni k propos de la candidature Hohenzollem ni de la 
paix de Prague, ni de la ligne du Main, ni pour tout autre objet. 

Nous ne pouvions qne ddcliner ocs propositions, qui nous furent 
faites au milieu du nioig de julliet, et le diSsappointement, bien que 
nulleincnt legitime, n’en fut pas moins profond ot regrettable. C’est 
dans co moment la ou il n’y nvait plus moyen d’arrSter les conse¬ 
quences d’une decision vivement combattue, oil nous devious refuser 
ce que 1’on attendait de nous; il est possible que dans une lettre 
particuli&re ou l’on ne pose pas toujours les mots, il se trouvent des 
paroles rassui-antes, qui dans l’etat on en dtaicnt les choses ne 
pouvaient plus exercer une influence sur les ddtcrminationsdu Gouver- 
nement fron^ais et qui n’ont pu devenir fatales pour lui, car ce qu’on 
lui reproehe ce n’est pas d’avoir fait une guerre qu’il avait ddclarde, 
c’est do I’avoir ddclarce, et ce n’est pas nous qui l’avons encouragd 
a la faire. 

Voila comment les choses se sont passdes ; et le Due de Gramont 
a done eu raison de dire que la conduite do l’Autricho ctait 
sympathiqne et loyale. 

Maisenoorcun mot. V otidra-t-on peut-fitre trouver notre raaintien 
qui, jo le repete, dtait diet/; par une appreciation conscicncieuse de 
tontes les phases de notre position, incompatible avoc notre declaration 
de neutrality 1 Oe serait se faire une idde tr&s-fausse do ce que o’est 
que la neutrality. En se declarant ncutre un etat s’eugage k remplir 
les obligations que lui impose la neutrality tant qu’il resto neutre, mais 
la declaration de neutrality n’est pas un paete avec les belligerents 
qui onclininc sa politique et qui 1’enipCcho de l’abondonner lo jour 
oil il le voudrait. En veut-on une preuve, il n’y a qu’4 se reporter 
k la derniere guerre. 
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E. 

Correspondence Relative to Russia and the Black 

Sea. 


Le Comte de Bkudt au Comte dk Ciiotek 
a St. Peters nouito. 


Nr. 1. 


V IE.V NIC, le 10 Novemhre 18T0. 


L’Envoye de Russia m’a remis il y a quelquos jours copio d’mie 
ddpeehe dont Vous trouvo/. cgaleinent unn copio ci-annoxi'e. 

Jo me suis onipressd de la placer sous les ycux do 1’Empereur 
et Roi, notre Auguste Maitre, et u’cst d’ordro do Sa Majcsti; quo je 
Vous charge de porter les observations suivautes a la conuaissanue 
de M. le Prince (lortohacow. 

Voici co quo porte l’article 14 du traitc coticlu h. Paris le 
30 mars 1850 : 

1 Lours Majestes I’Emporeur do toutes les Russies otic Sultan, 
ayant conelu uno convention a Toilet de determiner la force et lo 
noinhre des batiments legers necossaires au sorvico de Lours cotes 
qu’Ellosso rdservent d'entrotenir dans la Mer Noire, cettc convention 
est annexde au present traitc, ct aura memo force et valour quo si 
elle en faisait partie integrante. Elio no pourra ctro ni annulde ni 
modifi^e sans l’assentiment des Puissances signatairos du present 
traits.’ 

Le dernier paragraphs de cet article, par ses termes positifs, 
acquiert une valeur particuliere en njoutant exprosseinent ot excep- 
tionelleraent une stipulation qui, de tout temps, a dtd regardee coniine 
Bous-entendue dans cliaquc transaction iutcrnationale. 

Nous ne saurions done concevoir ni admettre un doute sur la 
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force absoluc de cet engagement reciproque, Iocs radme qne l’une ou 
l’autre des parties contractantes se croirait dans le cas de faire valoir 
lea considerations les mieux fondles contre le maintien de telle ou 
telle disposition d’un traite qu’on est convenu de declarer d’avance 
no pouvoir jamais etre ni annule ni modifie sans l’assentiment de 
toutes les Puissances qui l’ont signe. 

Cost uniqueuient pour ne pas manqucr aux (Sgards dds au Ca¬ 
binet do St. Petersbourg <jue, sans nous arreter k oo simple renvoi 
qui resume* touto notrc pnusi 5 e sur l’ouverture qu’il vient de nous 
faire, nous entrons dans un examcu des arguments sur lesquels 
repose cette communication. 

La ddpeche de M. le Chnncelicr de Russia commence par relever 
uno certaine ini^galitc ou iniquito dont les dispositions du traits se- 
raiont entachdes, en oe qu’elles limitaient les moyens de defense de 
la Pussie dans la Mer Noire, tandis qu’elles permaittaient k la 
Turquie d’entretenir des forces navales illimitces dans l’Archipel et 
les detvoits. 

II ne nous appartient pas de discuter ni l’origine ni la valeur 
d’un arrangoment qui n’a pas etc passe cntrc la Russie et nous, mais 
qui est commun h toutes les Grandes Puissances. Nous nous por- 
mettronsseulement cle faire observer^, M. le Prince Gortcbacowqu’une 
reflexion pareille peut empeeher la signature d’un traite, et qu’aprfes 
la signature elle peut servir dc base k uao demande de riodifi cation, 
mais que jamais elle ne peut autoriscr uno solution arbitraire. Nous 
dirons plus. Les raisons que le Gouvernement de Russie met en 
avant pour justifier un acte unilateral, loin d’cn attdnuer la portae, 
ne font qu’ajouter k la gravity des considerations qui s’y rattachent. 
La maxime qu’il lui plait d’adopter compromet non seulement tous 
les traitds existants, mais encore ceux k venir. Elle peut contribuer 
k les rend re faciles, elle no scrvira pas k les rendre solides. 

Cependant le Oabinot de St. Petersbourg rappelle des derogations 
auxquclles le traite de 1856 n’aurait pas echappd. 

II est question de revolutions qui s’etaient accomplice dans les 
Principautes danubiennes et qui, contrairement k l’esprit et k la lettre 
du traite et de ses annexes, avaient conduit 41’Union des Principautes 
ct k l’appel d’un Prince etrangcr. 
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Qu’il nous soit perm is de fair© ressortir un point qui nous semblc 
capital. 

Les Principautds de Moldavia et de Valacliie n’otaient point partic 
contractante du traits de 1856. Ellea se trouvont sous la suzeroinetc 
de la Porte ottomann. 

iltait-ce Lien celle-oi qui dtait responsable des changemcnts sur- 
venus dans ces pays et qui, aux yeux du Gouvernoment Imperial de 
Russie, constituent uno infraction aux traites? 

Est-ce bien elle qui a demands qti’on les sanctionnfit, ct n’est-ce 
pas ello qui aujourd’hui doit accepter une infraction dvidcuuuent pre- 
judiciablc k ses droits et k ses intdrets 1 

• Reste I’entrde de quelques blltiments do guerre (Strangers dans 
la Mer Noire. Ces faits nous sont inconnus, k meins qu’il tie s’agisse 
des b&timents de guerre desanuds qui servaient d’eseort(! si des Sou- 
verains. Cos apparitions, le Cabinet de St. Petersliourg no 1’ignore 
pas, avainnt certes un caraetfcro bien inolfensif. Itien d’ailleurs 
n’empechait le Gouvernenient de Russie de porter plninte du mo¬ 
ment ou ellcs lui paraissaient incoinpatibles avec les dispositions du 
traitd. 

Le Gouvernenient de Sa Majostd Iinpdriale et Royalo Apostolique 
n’a done pu apprendre qu’avec un penible regret, la determination 
que nous anuonce la depoche de M. le Prince Gortchacow et par la 
quelle le Gouvernenient Imperial de Rusio assume sur lui une grave 
responsibilitc'. II lui est impossible de no pas on tdinoigner sa pro- 
fondo surprise, et d’appeler la sdriouse attention du Cabinet Imperial 
sur les consequences d’un procddiS qui non seuleinent porte attcinte 
k un acte international signd par toutes les Grandos Puissances, mais 
qni se produit encore nu milieu de circoustances ou plus que jamais 
l’Europo a bosoin des garantics qu’offre k son repos et k son avenir 
la foi des traites. 

Vous donnerez lecture do la presente depeche k M. le Prince 
Gortchacow et Vous lui en laisserez copic. 

Recevcz, etc. 
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Lb Comte dk Beust au Comte db Chotek 
a Sj 1 . Peteiibboueg. 


Viknne le 16 Navembrt 1870. 


Nr. 2. 

Apres m’avoir communiqud la circulaire du 19/31 octobre d r - k 
laquelle ma depeche No. 1 de ce jour sort do rdpliquc, M. l’Envoyd 
de Russie m’a donne lecture de quelques passages d’une autre ddpfiqhe 
do son Cabinet, relative k la mfirno affaire, mais portant uu caract&re 
plus confidentiel 

Dans cette pifece M. le Prince Oortcliacow, faisant appcl & nos 
sentiments d’amitie pour la Cour de Russie, exprime l’espoir de nous 
trouver d’aulant plus disposes k juger avec faveur sa determination 
de s’affranchir des stipulations rt'glant la neutralisation de la Mer 
Noire quo le Gouvernement I. & R. avait lui-meme, dfes le mois de 
janvier 1867, pris l'initiative d’une proposition dont l’effet eut 6t6 
de ddgagor la Russie des restrictions que lui imposaient ces memes 
stipulations. 

J’ai rcpondu k M. Novikow que, sons nul doute, nous avions 
toujours tdraoignd le plus vif ddsir de consolider nos bons rapports 
avcc la Cour de St. PGtersbourg, et que l’initiative rappel ee par le 
Prince Gortcliacow avait (ltd l’exprcssion la plus eclatan te peut-Gtre 
de ce bon vouloir do notre part; mais quo je no pouvais me defendro 
d’un sentiment de regret en reportaut mes souvenirs sur la demarche 
dont il s’agit, et en me retra^ant Paccuoil plus que froid qu’elle avait 
rencontre aupres de ceux-lA memo qui cussent du s'y montrer les plus 
sensibles. M. le Chancelier ne peut avoir oublid qu’au lieu d’dveiller 
dans son esprit un dcho sympathique, elle ne provoqua de sa part 
que des critiques et des reprochcs que nous ne nous attcndions certes 
pas k voir se produire de ce c6td. 

Le prdddcesseur de Votre Excellence ne put que nous mander 
alors que le chef du Cabinet russo trouva it notre mani&re d’agir 
prdcipitde; que, dans son opinion, elle avait suscitd sans ndcessite la 
mdfiance du Gouvernement fra^ais ; et que l’idde, mise en avant par 
nous, d'une conference pour le rfeglement des questions k rdsoudre 
en Orient, lui semblait peu propre k assurer un rdsultat satisfaisant. 
A coup Bur, cette manihre de rdpondre k une avance aussi loyale que 
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bienveillante etait faite pour exciter notre surprise. La Russie pou- 
vait contester l’opportunite de notre proposition, & laquelle l’odhesion 
de la France et de l’Angleterrc avait fait defaut; mais la penscc qui 
l’avait inspiroe, pensee toute bienveillante pour la Russie et favorable 
k aes vornx, n’eu constituait pas moins une prouve manifesto de nos 
bonnes dispositions qui muritait d’etre mieux aecucillie. 

J’ai signals, en outre, k M. l’Euvoye de Russie la difference 
essentielle qui existo entre la combinaison suggdree par nous en 1876, 
et la declaration quo son Gouvornement vient d’emettre. 

Aux termes de notre projet, les entraves apportdes k la libertd 
d’action de la Russio dans 1’Euxin devaient titre ccartees dans les 
formes determines par le traite memo et non par un simple acte 
unilateral. De ce que nous avions recoin mande l’nbrogntion legale, 
prononcee par l’unanimite des Cours signataircs, il ne s’en suivait 
nullement que nous d fissions approuver unc anuulation arbitrairement 
et isoldment signifiee par la partie obligee. L’article 14 du traitd 
du 30 mare 18. r )6 porte, en toutes lettres, que la Convention conclue 
le meme jour entre les deux Etats riverains de la Mer Noire ne pourra 
6trc ni annulec ni moclifiee sans l’assontimcut des Puissances garantes, 
et je no coroprendrais done pas que le Gouvornement russe, en sui- 
vant aujourd’hui, pour so libdror des charges do cetto Convention, 
un mode de provider diarnetraleinent oppose a la clause que jo viens 
de citer, put nous taxer d’incouscquencc, lorsque e’est precisdment 
l’application de cctte clause qui formait la base de notre programme. 

Enfin, ai-je fait observer 4 M. Novikow, la marche proposee a 
cette dpoque par le Cabinet I. & R. n’etoit aucunetnent de nature a 
entrainer les dangereuses consequences qu’il y a lieu de redouter de 
l’acte rdeent du Cabinet de St Petersbourg. En obtenant, dc l’aveu 
de l’Europe, le retrait de l’interdiction quiempoche le ddveloppoment 
de ses forces navales dans la Mer Noire, la Russie rccouvrait la posi¬ 
tion qui lui est duo dans ces parages, sans qu’il eut fallu en conccvoir 
des aJarmes. II n’en est pas ainsi aujourd’hui. La demarche qui 
vient d’etre faite ne saurait manquer d’exciter les plus serieuses in¬ 
quietudes. Dans l’Europe oecidcntale, die produit ddja une irritation 
des esprits fort prejudiciable 4 la cause de la paix ; dans le Lovant 
cet essai de la Russie de se faire justice ello-infiine sera envisage sans 
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derate commo une preuve que cette Puissance a jugd le moment venu 
de prendre en main la solution de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la 
Question d’Orient. Lets imaginations si ardentes des peoples derations 
de ces oontrdes y trouveront un stimulant des plus actifs. L’exeraple 
frappant d’un Etat dont le prestige est si grand it leurs yeux leur 
semblera ddsormais, nous le craignons, justifior toutes les agitations 
et toutes les violences. 

Le Chaneelier russe ne saurait disconvenir qu’il y a 14 de quoi 
nous prdoccuper, et il ne s’dtonnera done pas que nous prenions 
trfts au sdrieux la surprise qu'il a mdnagde au monde politique. Nous 
voyons, dans l'attitudc prise par le Cabinet de St. Petersbourg, non 
pas une menace dirocto a l’Eurepe, niais une cause de perturbation 
fftcheusc, niettant en peril son repos et sa securite. 

Je n’ai jamais fait mystfcre do nia conviction que les transactions 
de 1856 ont place la Russie, sur la Mor Noire, dans uno situation 
jam digne d’uno Grande Puissance, on amoindrissant le rOle qu’elle 
est appelcc it jouer dans les eaux qui baignant son territoire, et je 
n’ni rien neglige, je puis le dire, pour faire partager cette conviction 
aux autres Cours garantos. Aussi, n’en ai-je etc que plus peine de 
voir le Gouvernoment. Imperial rocourir, pour le redressment de ses 
griefs, it un luoyen qui, sous tous les rapports, mo parait le raoinB 
heureusoment clioisi. 

Tel est le langage quo j’ai tenu &. M. Novikow en cette circon- 
stance. J’ai cru utile de le reproduire dans le present© ddpeche, 
dont "Votre Excellence voudra bien donner lecture it M. le Prince 
Gortcliacow et dont Ellc est memc autorisee it lui laisser copie s’il 
en tdmoignait le ddsir. 

Reccvez, etc. 
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F. 

Despatch on Polish Apfaius. 

Le Comte »k Bkust au Comte Apponyi a Lon dues. 

JAttre particuliere 

Virnne, le 27 Juin 1870. 

II mo revient (le different elites que la question polauaiso a jouti 
un certain role dans I’entrcvue d’Ems. Les deux Souvorians auraient, 
m’assure-Von, juge necossaire d’clablir entro eux une sorte d’enlonte 
provoquee jiar l’attitude du Gouvemomont Imperial et Itoyal dans 
les affaires de la Galicie. 

Cette nouvellrs in’est encore confirmee par les renseiguemeuts 
<juc Vous me transnieltcz sous la date du 23 de ce niois. D’apres 
les details coufidentiels quo Vous me douiicz sur votro ‘ conversation 
intime' avec Lord Clarendon, il me semlilo quo Sa Seigneurio ne 
trouve pas critierement denudes de fondcuicnt les alarums qui, a co 
que nos voisins pretendent, lour sont inspirdes par notre conduitc 
vis-A-vis des Galiciens. Je vois avec plaisir quo Vous Vous etes 
efforctS de placer les faits sous lour vrni jour, et jo ne puis qu'ap- 
prouver le langage que Vous avez tenu au Principal-Secretaire d’Etat. 
Le sujet est cependant assez important pour mdriter qu’ou y revienne, 
et je crois devoir Vous indiquer quelqucs considerations nouvelles 
que je Vous prie de soumettre, lorsque Vous on trouverez l’oecasion, 
A ^appreciation de Lord Clarendon. 

Avant tout je dois dtahlir on principe, ainsi que Vous l’avez 
ddjA fait, que la utaniere dont nous gouvernons la Galicie est pure- 
ment une question d’oduiiuistration intdrieure, et qu’il est, si non im¬ 
possible, du moins fort dangereux d’admettre que des questions de 
cette nature puissent devenir l’objet d’une entente entres des Puissancs 
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etrangeres. Qu’un Gouvernement dtablisse chez lui un regime 
plus liberal que celui qui exists chez ses voisins, il n'y a certes pas 12k 
une raison suflisante pour que ccux-ci aient le droit de se plaindre 
et d’ngir comine s’ils etaient directement menaces. Tant qu’il n’y a 
pas de propagande active exorcee au-dela des frontiferes, tant qu’il 
n’y a pas de tentative d’etendre une influence illicite sur les pays 
a^jacents, tout Gouvernement doit rester libre d’organiser comme 
il l’entcnd 1’administration de ses provinces, et ses voisins ne sauraient 
avoir un juste motif de prendre de l’ombrage. 

S’il en <5tait autrement, on laisserait s’dtablir un precedent fort 
grave et d’uno porteo tros-mcnagante pour le maintien de la paix. 
Que dirait-on, par example, on Angleterre, si l’Autricke et la France 
manifestant desalarmes de la politique suiviepar la Prusse & 1’dgard 
des aspirations de la nationality allemande, declavaient y voir un 
motif do so concerter otroitenieut afin de parer & toutes les dventua- 
litds. J c crois qu’un pareil laugage paraitrait au Cabinet de Londres 
plus inquietant pour le nmintien de la paix que telle ou telle avance 
faite par lo Gouvernement prussion au parti national allemand; et 
nous aurions sans douto on ce cos k entendre des reproches assez vifs 
do la louche do Lord Clarendon. 

Pourtant ce ne sont que ses propres nationaux que le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial et Royal cherche k sc concilicr en Galicie, car nous 
pouvons hardiment aflirmor que jamuis un acte ou une parole oflicielle 
n’a rdvolo do notre part lc desir de flatter la nationality polonaise 
en dehors do la Gnlicic. 

Il me semble done qu’on ne saurait reconnaitre k la Prusse et k 
la Russie lc droit de se forinaliser des concessions que l’Autriche croit 
utile de faire aux Polonais de la Galicie. D’ailleurs ces crointes 
qu’on nous dit otre eomjucs a Berlin et a St. Petersbourg existent-elles 
reellement ? J’avoue que j’ai de la peine k y croire. 

Il me serait difficile d’admettre que nos voisins pussent se 
ryjouir de voir une province importante de l’Autriche rester mdcon- 
tento; mais qu’ils trouvent un danger pour eux k ce que cette pro¬ 
vince soit satisfaite, e’est ce que l’imagination la plus tiinoree ne 
saurait comprendre. 

Si e’est en quality de Puissances copartageantes, et en se fondant 
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mfr les droits acquis k ce titre, que les deux Puissances prdtendraient 
devoir s’occuper dcs affaires de Galicie, nous pourrions tout uussi 
bien rdclamer de notre cdtd le droit de surveiller la maiiibre dont la 
Russie gouveme ses provinces. 

Nous n’dlevons pas de pareilles pretentions, et si, par respect 
-pour l’inddpendancc de tout Gouvemoment dans les affaires du ressort 
de l’odministration intdrieure, nous gardons une reserve absolue devant 
les questions de cette nature, nous pensons qu’on pourrait observer 
envers l’Autriche les merncs dgards lorsqu’elle cherchc k satisfairo les 
▼oeux ldgitimes de ses sujets de nationalitd polonaise. II y a eu 
une dpoque, sous l’administration du Marquis Wielopolski, ou la 
Russie favorisait plutdt chez elle le ddveloppeinent de la nationalitd 
polonaise. Quels que fussent alors nos sentiments k l’dgard dc cette 
mani&rc de proedder du Gouvernemcnt russe, nous n’avons pas trouvd 
que nous eussious k nous en prdoccuper, ni cherchc a dtablir une 
entente avec la Prusse pour nous prdmunir contre les dangers qui 
pouvaient cn rdsulter. Lorsque plus tard nous nous soinmes, d’accord 
avec les Couvememcnts d’Anglcterre ct de France, prdvalus du texte 
des stipulations du traitd de 1815 pour rdclamer k St. Pdtersbourg 
en faveur des Polonais, la situation dtait tout autre. L’insurrcction 
polonaise constituait alors un vdritable pdril pour nous cu parti- 
culier et pour le mainticn do la tranquillitd generalo. Les Puis¬ 
sances pouvaient invoquer pour justificr leur conduite non seulement 
le texte d’un traitd, niais l’urgcnce d’aviser k l’extiuction d’une con¬ 
flagration qui prenait des proportions rcdoutables et liiena^ait la 
suretd des pays voisins. 11 n’y a aucune analogic entre la situation 
actuelle de la Galicie ct cclle ou sc trouvait a cette dpoque le 
Royaume de Pologne. Le coline le plus complet rfcgne en Galicie, et il 
scrait dtrange de prdtendre que la tranquillitd et le contcntcment 
d’une province sont une menace ou un danger pour les voisins. 

Je contesterais done absolument a la Prusse et k la Russie le 
droit dc se faire une arme contre nous de l’organisation administra¬ 
tive qu’il nous plait d'introduire en Galicie, ct qui ne touche en rien 
aux intdrets de sujets prussiens ou russes. Je ne crois pas memo 
beaucoup k la rdalitd des craintes qu’dpouveraient ces Puissances. 

Par contre, je ne disconveniens nullement de ui’ctrc montrd 
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favorable, depuis non ontr<5e au Ministere, k l’adoption d’un systfeiftb, 
accordant une certainc satisfaction aux vcoux de la Galicie. 

En ugissant ainsi, je crois m’etre inspire des conseils d’une saine 
politique; et je suis persuade que tout homme d’etat impartial ap- 
preciera les motifs qui m’ont die tee cette conduite. 

Panni les di verses nationality repandues dans l’Empire Austro- 
Hongrois, la nationality polonaise est une de cellos dont le ddvoue- 
ment aux into rets generaux et au maintien de 1’Empire nous est le 
plus surement acquis.—En effet, elle n’a auoun appui k chercher 
en dehors de l'Empire dont elle fait pai-tie. Sans parler de l’excel- 
lcnt contingent militaire que la Galicie a toujours fourni dans nos 
guerres, ses reprdscutauts dans nos Assemblies deliberantes se sont 
moot res jaloux de veiller a la grandeur de l’Empire. Ce sont oux 
qui, dans la Delegation du lieichsrath devant laquelleje suis spcciale- 
luent appele u diifendro la politique Iniporiale, m’ont lc plus lidele- 
ment soutenu par leurs discours et leurs votes. Resserrcr les liens 
qui les attachcut a l’existence de l’Empire Austro-Hongrois rn’a done 
toujours paru cssentiel; et co but no pouvait litre mieux atteint qu’en 
leur accordant les concessions qu’ils rcclamaiont sur le terrain de 
rautonomie administrative. C’est dans ce sens qucj’ai plaido leur 
cause avee consequence dons les Conseils de l’Emperour, et que j’ai 
plus d'uue fois insiste sur la necessity de les rallier etroitemeut 
autour des nouvellcs institutions de l'Euipire. Qu’il faille pour cela 
leur donner certains droits favorablcs au dcvoloppemcnt de leur sen¬ 
timent national, le fait est incontestable. Mais ces droits sont circon- 
scrits aux limites de la province ; ot nous apportons une attention 
scrupuleuse a les contidlcr de ia^on a ce qu’ils ne puissent pas 
franchir ces homes. J 'en citcrai ici un cxcmple. Le Ministere du 
Comte 1’otocki acceptc la presence dans le Conseils des Ministres d’un 
M inistro spccialcmcut charge de re presenter les interets de la Galicie, 
parccque ee Ministre doit etre, conune ses collogues, rcsponsable 
devant le Reichsrath, e’est-a-dire, devant la representation gdndrale 
dcs provinces cisleithanes, de la part qu’il prend a la direction de 
la politique. 11 u'est done pas a craindrc que, placd sous un pnreil 
contrOle, cc Ministre puisse saeritier les interets generaux de l’Empire 
k la poursuite de tel ou tel but particular. 
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En revanche, le Gouvemement s’est (inergiquemont oppose 4 ce 
qu’on dtablisse en Galicie une administration responsablc devant la 
seule di 6 te de la province, pareeque dans ce cas on pourrait, on effot, 
apprdhendre que des intdrets spccialemcnt polonais fusuent mis au- 
dessus des into rots generaux do l’Empire. 

Cot cxemple prouve 4 quel point nous soinmes attentifs a ne pus 
fournir de grief legitimo aux Puissances voisines, ct a no laisscr ac- 
corder aux sujets polonais de l’Empereur que des droits leur assurant 
une grande autonomic administrative, mais no lour perincttunt pas 
d’exerccr une influence separeo ot directe sur l’attitudo politique do 
l’Empire. Le besoin de la paix oxtorioure ct le dcsir do la conservcr 
sont trop vivement sentis chez nous pour quo nous voulions eourir 
le risque dos aventurcs. Nous pesons ct continuerous done de poser 
avec soin les mesures que nous prenons 4 l’intdricur do l’Empiro, de 
fat;on 4 dviter touto cause do conflit avec nos voisins. Mais tout cn 
dtant bien decides a observer sous ce rapport une grande prudence, 
nous devons ccpondaut nous reserver la pleine liborto de modiiier 
nos institutions et notre systomeadministratif scion les exigences de 
notre situation. Nous ne pouvous admettre que de parcils cliange- 
uients justifient de la part des Puissances etrangoies une .attitude de 
uiefiance. 

Je erois qu’en examinant la question telle que je views de la 
devdopper, on devra reconnaitro que nous n’avons aucun reproclic 4 
nous faire, et que nous n'avons pu evoiller aucune susceptibilite 
legitime. 

Nous allons encore donnor dans ce moment un tdmoignago assoz 
marquant do notre desir d’eutretenir avec la Russia dos relations 
amicales. L’Empereur, notre Auguste Maitre, envoie 4 Varsovie son 
cousin l’Archiduc Albei-t pour porter ses compliments 4 l’Empereur 
de Russie. Cette demonstration, rohaussce par la haute position per¬ 
sonnel^ de 1’Archiduc, sera, je 1’espore, de nature 4 calmer les ap¬ 
prehensions que l’on aurait pu concevoir sur l’etat actuel de nos 
rapports avec la Russie. Nous ne demandons, jo le ropote, qua 
vivre dans la mcilleure intelligence avec tous nos voisins, et 4 nous 
occuper en paix de nos affaires intorieures. 

Recevez, etc. 




